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OF WASHINGTON 
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Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day of last week I addressed the House 
on the subject of the need of American 
consumers for ample supplies of sugar 
at reasonable prices. This consumer 
need will be met through enactment of 
legislation embodying the provisions of 
some 30 bills now pending in the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to raise the basic 
marketing quota for beet sugar produc- 
ers by 750,000 tons. This is the produc- 
tion levél achieved at Government urg- 
ing because of a shortage of foreign sugar 
supplies. In my speech, Mr. Speaker, I 
outlined the surprise and shock I felt 
when, a few days earlier, I had noted in 
the press a report that the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture favored 
a simple 1-year extension of the foreign 
quotas in the present sugar act, with 
ue regard for the domestic quotas in the 

W. 

Mr. Speaker, I am far from being 
alone in my concern. Last Saturday, 
two of my colleagues on the Committee 
on Agriculture also took strong issue 
with the advisability of a simple l-year 
extension of the foreign quotas that 
would not increase marketing quotas for 
domestic sugar producers. The gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HAGEN] and 
the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
SHORT] both spoke at the annual sum- 
mer convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Television and Radio Farm Di- 
rectors at Cherry Hill, NJ. Their 
Speeches were concise and clearly dem- 
onstrate the reasons that marketing 
quotas for domestic sugar producers 
must be increased this year. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the remarks of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hacen] and the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. SHORT] at this 
point in the RECORD: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN HARLAN HAGEN, or 
CALIFORNIA, PREPARED FOR DELIVERY aT AN- 
NUAL SUMMER MEETING OF NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF TELEVISION AND RADIO FARM DiI- 
RECTORS, CHERRY HILL INN, CHERRY HILL, 
N.J., JUNE 25, 1964 
Mr. Chairman, farm broadcasters, ladies 

and gentlemen, Congressman SHorT has very 

effectively explained why beet sugar produc- 
tion is now considerably above the beet sugar 
marketing quota in the Sugar Act—because 
the Government appealed for increased pro- 
duction to meet the needs of consumers for 
more sugar at reasonable prices, and the 
sugarbeet producers responded to that ap- 
peal, He has also shown why, because of the 
continued uncertainty of the world sugar pic- 
ture, it is in the consumer interest to place 
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greater reliance on the domestic sugar-pro- 
ducing industry. 

It also would be a matter of simple justice 
to ralse the basic beet sugar quota by 750,000 
tons. The Government asked for increased 
production, and the beet sugar industry de- 
livered; it is only just, therefore, as well as 
logical and in the public interest, that the 
industry be permitted to market the addi- 
tional sugar it is producing at the urging of 
the Government. 

Why, then, doesn’t the Congress go ahead 
and increase the beet. sugar quota and be 
done with it? Unfortunately, it is not as 
simple as that. 

I am confident that before Congress ad- 
journs, the beet sugar quota will be in- 
creased, but it will not be until after a 
struggle. For I have learned in nearly 12 
years in Congress that even the best causes, 
even the most logical and just measures, can 
have thelr opponents and can become mat- 
ters of great controversy. 

The opponents of adjusting the beet sugar 
marketing quota to present levels of beet 
sugar production are the cane sugar refiners, 
and their vociferous and bitter opposition has 
indeed made sugar quotas a matter of great 
controversy. 

A distinction must be drawn between cane 
sugar producers and cane sugar refiners. 
Cane sugar on the market is almost always 
the result of two steps in processing, that 
normally takes place in two different plants. 
The first phase takes place close to the sugar- 
cane fields, and consists of the extraction of 
the sugar juices from the cane, purification, 
crystallization, and the production of what 
is called raw sugar. This is crystallized sugar 
which is almost, but not quite, ready for the 
consumer market. It still has 1 to 2 percent 
of the molasses clinging to the crystals. 
The raw sugar is then shipped to the cane 
refineries, where this small amount of mo- 


lasses is removed and the sugar—then called 


refined cane sugar—is offered to consumers. 

The cane sugar refiners, therefore, are not 
sugar producers. They do not add an ounce 
to the world’s supply of sugar. They merely 
convert, from raw to refined, sugar that some- 
one else has produced, and into which most 
of the labor has already gone, 

This is in contrast to the methods of beet 
sugar production in the United States. Here, 
all the extraction, purification, and refining 
processess take place in each plant—the 
sugarbeets go into one end, and completely 
refined sugar comes out of the other end of 
a beet sugar processing plant. Obviously, 
the amount of labor required is greater per 
hundred pounds of sugar—and therefore the 
contribution to the American economy is 
greater—for the complete beet sugar extrac- 
tion, processing, and refining operation than 
for the cane refining operation alone. 

In addition, there is the tremendous con- 
tribution which sugarbeet production makes 
to the well-being of American agriculture 
in scores of communities in some 27 States. 
The cane sugar refiners not only make no 


contribution to the welfare of American agri- 


culture—their operations have a negative 
influence on the American farmer, because 
more than half their raw sugar supplies, un- 
der the present law, come from foreign na- 
tions. Every ton of sugar the cane refiners 
import is a ton of sugar that American farm- 
ers are prevented from producing. And let 
me remind you that sugarbeets are a non- 
surplus crop. We now import about 40 per- 
cent of our annual sugar needs—and the 


cane refiners extract their toll, collect their 
margin, on virtually every ton of it. The 
present law permits less than 75,000 tons of 
refined sugar to be imported, including 60,000 
tons from the Philippines; all the rest must 
come in as raw sugar, for further processing 
in the plants of the cane sugar refiners. To 
put this in perspective, let me point out that 
at the present consumption level, foreign im- 
ports this year will amount to around 4 mil- 
lion tons—and all but about 75,000 tons, as I 
have said, are required to come in as raw 
sugar for the express benefit of the U.S. cane 
sugar refiners. In addition, nearly all the 
sugar shipped to the continental United 
States from our own offshore cane producing 
areas—Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands—must also come in as raw sugar, for 
the express benefit of the continental cane 
refiners. 

Under the present law, the cane sugar re- 
finers have about 70 percent of the total U.S. 
sugar market. They are the dominant mar- 
ket influence on the high side. It is a reflec- 
tion of a simple fact of competition under 
such circumstances that beet sugar never 
sells for more than cane sugar in the same 
market, and usually sells for less—although, 
as the home economists among you ladies 
know, beet sugar, and cane sugar are iden- 
tical products, of equal purity and identical 
chemical composition, equally suited for all 
food uses. 

Although I obviously cannot and would 
not want to attempt to speak for the cane 
sugar refiners, it seems obvious that their 
bitter opposition to a beet sugar quota in- 
crease stems from two reasons: they want 
to maintain their present stranglehold on 
70 percent of the U.S. sugar market, and 
they fear beet sugar competition. 

It is significant that where the cane re- 
finers normally haye the market all to them- 
selves, such as in the Northeast States, base 
sugar prices for many years haye been the 
highest in the United States—while in the 
Chicago-West marketing territory, where beet 
sugar competition is particularly intense, 
base sugar prices have been the lowest in 
the United States. When some beet sugar 
moved here tothe East last year, and earlier 
this year, and sold at prices considerably 
under cane prices, the cane refiners squealed 
like stuck pigs. 

The can refiners have no valid argument 
for preventing sugarbeet producers from be- 
ing permitted to sell the sugar they have 
produced at the urging of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. And so the refiners have resorted to 
raising a lot of false arguments, a smoke- 
screen by which they hope to confuse the 
real issue. If I had the time today, I would 
be delighted to knock down each of those 
false arguments with the facts. You will 
find them all answered in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 8, beginning on page 12457. 
I had the privilege of joining with a number 
of my colleagues on the floor that day, in a 
thorough discussion of the whole situation, 
and I believe you will find it interesting as 
well as enlightening. > 

While the arguments are going on, of 
course, the days roll by, the political con- 
ventions are coming up, and some day this 
Session of Congress will be over. Since the 
foreign quotas in the present act expire at 
the end of this year, some action on sugar 
will be taken. Otherwise, all the foreign 
imports will be lumped in a single global“ 
quota, except for the Philippine quota, and 
there will be no prohibition against imports 
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of refined sugar. I am sure neither the for- 
eign sugar interests nor the can refiners 
want that to happen, 

Although they have not yet come out pub- 
licly for it, I am equally sure the cane re- 
finers would support the proposal that has 
been made for a stopgap l-year extension 
of the foreign quotas, with no increase in 
domestic quotas. This would solve none of 
the pressing problems facing the domestic 
sugar-producing industry, and would bene- 
fit only some foreign sugar interests and, 
principally, the cane sugar refiners by pre- 
serving for them for another year their 
present monopoly of 70 percent of the 
American sugar market. I am firmly con- 
vinced that a majority of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture would yote against 
such a proposal. 

Some 30 bills, introduced by Members of 
both political parties, are now pending in 
the House committee which would increase 
the beet sugar quota to the industry's cur- 
rent level of production. A similar bill is 
pending in the Senate, with the sponsorship 
there also of Members of both sides of the 
aisle, including the majority leader and the 
majority whip. There is no legitimate rea- 
son why the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture could not begin sugar hearings tomor- 


row. 
To delay further is merely to postpone set- 
tlement of an issue which should, in all 
justice and by all logic, be resolved in favor 
of the American sugar consumer and Amer- 
ican agriculture. ~ 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN DON L. SHORT, OF 
NORTH DAKOTA, PREPARED FOR DELIVERY AT 
ANNUAL SUMMER MEETING OF NATIONAL As- 
SOCIATION OF TELEVISION AND RapIo FARM 
DIRECTORS, CHERRY HILL INN, CHERRY HILL, 
N. J., JUNE 25, 1964 

Chairman, farm broadcasters, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am most appreciative of the 
opportunity to visit with you for a few min- 
utes this morning about the present situa- 
tion in Congress on sugar legislation. I am 
especially pleased to see the ladies and chil- 
dren here. It is inspiring to see a group in 
which the whole family not only has an inter- 
est in what dad's job is, or in his pay check, 
but also joins with him in important activi- 
ties in connection with that job. This is 
something that is good for the family, and 

when families work and play together as a 

unit, that is good for America. 

It is for this reason that when we on the 
House Agriculture Committee develop and 
consider legislation for agriculture, I for 
one—and I believe this holds for most mem- 
bers of the committee—weigh and measure 
the merits of such legislation on the basis of 
how it would help to preserve the family 
farm, as well as how it would help the total 
agricultural and economic well-being of the 
Nation. In this respect our goals are similar 
to your goals as television and radio farm di- 
rectors, for the information on better farm- 
ing methods, and the day-to-day farm news, 
which you have brought to rural America 
through the years, have contributed immeas- 
urably to improving the competitive posi- 
tion of the family farm in this country, and, 
therefore, you have contributed significantly 
to a better America, I strongly feel that the 
family, whether urban or rural, ts the foun- 
dation of our entire society and the funda- 
mental sources of the strength of our 
Republic. 

To the ladies of the family—to you ladies 
as consumers—I particularly wish to address 
my brief comments this morning. 

You will remember that early last year 
when you went to the grocery store, you 
noticed—especially if you lived here in the 
East—that the price of sugar was going up. 
The underlying cause was that the world 
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sugar situation had completely reversed it- 
self since the Communist takeover in Cuba. 
Instead of a world surplus of sugar, there was 
& world shortage. With Cuban sugar quite 
properly barred from the United States, we 
no longer had a foreign sugar bowl upon 
which we could draw, as we had in the past, 
to All our own sugar bowl, and so we had to 
scour the sugar bins of the world, a world 
short of sugar, in an attempt to find enough 
for our consumers, 

In this emergency, the cane sugar re- 
finers showed very clearly that they were 
not able to obtain enough foreign sugar, in 
the amounts and at the times required, at 
reasonable prices, to meet the needs of our 
consumers. As a result, prices of imported 
sugar went up sharply, and affected our en- 
tire sugar market. 

During this critical period, our Govern- 
ment called upon the domestic suagr pro- 
ducers, and particularly the sugarbeet in- 
dustry, to increase production to the full ex- 
tent of their capacity, and to increase that 
capacity by making additional investments 
in processing equipment, in order to make 
more sugar available to American consumers 
at reasonable prices. The Government 
turned especially to sugarbeet producers, 
because sugarbeets are a 6-month crop, from 
planting to harvest, and offered not only the 
closest source of sugar geographically but 
also the quickest potential for substantial 
increases in sugar production, 

As incentives for making the necessary in- 
vestments in farm machinery and Increased 
processing facilities, the Government an- 
nounced that there would be no controls in 
Sugarbeet acreage through the 1965 crop 
year. The sugarbeet industry responded to 
the pleas of their government, in behalf of 
consumers, by increasing sugar production 
in 1963 by some half million tons over 1962; 
and the crop now in the ground is expected 
to yield another quarter million tons more 
sugar than the 1963 crop. Moreover, the beet 
sugar industry sold its sugar during the 
emergency at from $1 to $3 per hundred 
pounds less than cane sugar, refined from 
high priced foreign raw sugar, was selling for 
in the same markets, 

The steller performance of the sugarbeet 
producers and the beet sugar industry gen- 
erally, in behalf of American consumers, un- 
doubtedly kept cane sugar prices from going 
even higher than they did. 

Now you would expect that the sugarbeet 
producers, and the beet sugar industry gen- 
erally, would receive wholehearted approval 
for its performance in behalf of consumers— 
or, at the very least, that it would not be 
penalized for this perormance. 

Well, the industry’s performance has re- 
ceived widespread recognition and approval— 
by Officials of the Government, by various 
consumer and farm groups, and by a large 
number of Members of Congress, in both the 
House and the Senate. But, strangely 
enough, the industry will be penalized for its 
performance—and penalized severely—un- 
less the Congress translates words into ac- 
tion, and amends the present Sugar Act to 
permit the industry to market the additional 
sugar it is producing. 

Jou ladies may well ask why Congress 
enters the sugar picture. Well, Congress is 
right in the middle of the sugar picture be- 
cause that’s where we belong. For some 30 
years, the marketing of sugar in this country 
has been regulated by a Federal law. In this 
respect, we are no different from almost every 
other country in the world, because nearly 
every nation has some kind of sugar law to 
assist its own sugar producers and to help 
assure supplies for its consumers. The law 
in the United States is called the Sugar Act. 
The basic feature of the Sugar Act is a pat- 
tern of marketing quotas—which determine 
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now much sugar each part of the domestic 
sugar producing industry, beet or cane, may 
sell in a year, and how much a long list of 
foreign countries may market in this coun- 
try in a year. The formula for setting these 
marketing quotas, at any given level of sugar 
consumption, is established by the Congress. 

One reason the Sugar Act has worked so 
well over the years, for the benefit of con- 
sumers as well as for producers, is that Con- 
gress has reviewed the act frequently and 
made changes as necessary to fit changing 
conditions, When we last amended the act, 
in July of 1962, neither the Government nor 
the sugar trade recognized that an explosive 
world sugar situation, with world supply fall- 
ing short of world demand, was ahead of us. 
Consequently, the quota pattern established 
by the Congress then, which fit the situation 
then, is now already out of date and does 
not fit the drastically changed situation that 
exists today. The present quota pattern 
does not sufficiently protect American con- 
sumers. 

For example, under the present law, the 
beet sugar marketing quota for this year is 
2,700,000 tons. That is the amount of sugar 
the beet sugar industry is permitted to sell 
this year. Yet, because of the insistent 
urging of the Government to produce more 
sugar for consumers at reasonable prices, the 
production of the beet sugar industry has 
far outstripped the beet sugar marketing 
quota. The crop now in the ground is ex- 
pected to yield from 3,350,000 to 3,400,000 
tons of the expansion of process- 
ing facilities, urged by the Government, is ex- 
pected to result in still greater beet sugar 
production next year. 

An increase of 750,000 tons is needed in 
order to bring the basic beet sugar marketing 
quota up to date, in line with the industry's 
current production level. Unless the mar- 
keting quota is increased, the beet sugar in- 
dustry will not be permitted, under the law, 
to sell the additional sugar it is producing at 
the request of the Government. Drastic 
acreage reductions will be inevitable. The 
prospect for new beet sugar mills in areas 
urgently needing ‘an alternative cash crop 
will be dark. And American sugar consumers 
will be forced to depend to too large a 
degree—as they have to, today—on supplies 
from a world in which nearly a third of the 
sugar production is in Communist hands, a 
world in which production is still running 
below consumption, a world in which many 
sugar-producing nations are threatened with 
revolution. 

As long as 3 months ago, a number of bills 
were introduced in Congress which would 
provide the necessary 750,000-ton increase in 
the basic beet sugar marketing quota, No 
action has yet been taken. Now it has been 
Proposed that the only action practical this 
session would be a 1-year extension of the 
foreign sugar quotas, which expire at the 
end of this year, and no increase in the basic 
beet sugar quota. Such a stopgap measure 
would be grossly unfair both to producers 
and consumers. It would severely penalize 
the domestic sugarbeet producers who have 
increased production at the Government's 
request, would put an effective roadblock on 
establishment of new beet sugar mills, and 
would threaten consumers with sugar short- 


ages and high prices. 


Ladies and gentiemen, I hope in these few 
minutes I have been able at least to explain 
und of the sugar situation as it 
it today, and why it is in your interests as 
consumers to see the law changed to permit 
greater marketing of beet sugar produced on 
our own farms. My distinguished colleague 
from California, I believe, will help to com- 
plete the sugar picture for you. Again I wish 
to express my appreciation for the opportu- 
nity to be with you today. 
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Twentieth Anniversary of the Signing of - 
the GI Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Raymond Moley in which he 
comments upon the passage of the GI 
bill of rights in 1944 and the signifi- 
cance of that act and the great accom- 
plishments and achievements and gen- 
eral good which has resulted from it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

ANOTHER ANNIVERSARY 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Early in June of this year the 20th anni- 
versary of the Normandy invasion was noted 
and appropriately observed. But this month 
also commemorates the enactment of a 
measure by which a grateful nation expressed 
in substantial terms its obligation to the 
men who served not only in the deliverance 
of Europe but in every area of a war which 
comprehended the entire world. For on 
June 22, 1944, President Roosevelt signed 
the GI bill of rights. This legislation was 
conceived and pushed through Congress by 
leading figures of the American Legion, some 
of whom were in civil life at the time and 
others who were elected members of the 
legislative branch itself. 

It had long been acknowledged that back 
to the early days of the Republic, legislation 
for the benefit.of veterans had been generally 
piecemeal, inequitable, and badly admin- 
istered. What was needed, the Legion rec- 
ognized, was a-more comprehensive recogni- 
tion of the losses and sacrifices suffered by 
the millions who had given years of their 
lives in military service. 

Since wars are fought by very young men, 
a call to military service takes from them an 
indeterminate number of years at the very 
beginning of their careers. To take those 
years is, to paraphrase a famous expression 
of Pericles, like taking the “spring from the 
year.” Their early training for a useful life 
has been denied them. In many cases their 
education has been terminated. When they 
return to private life they may well find 
others in their jobs. Their whole pattern of 
life must be altered. And in countless in- 
stances in the past their whole future has 
been blighted, 

TO PROVIDE EQUITY 


While no government can give them back 
those lost years, some means of equity can 
be provided. This was the objective of the 
GI bill of rights. 

The leaders of the Legion first grappled 
with a concept of a comprehensive bill in 
1943. It was necessary to head off hodge- 
podge veterans’ legislation, for no less than 
640 bills had already been introduced in 
Congress. Against opposition from other 
veterans groups and some educators and 
economists, the Legion's concept prevailed. 
Credit for the GI bill should go to many of 
the Legion's leaders, but special note should 
be made of John Stelle, a former Governor of 
Tilinois; Harry Colmery, of Topeka, who 
drafted the measure; Robert Sisson, of Little 
Rock; Francis M. Sullivan, the national leg- 
islative director; and Jack Cejnar, the Le- 
gion's publicity officer. 
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Senator Bennett Champ Clark introduced 
the bill in the Senate and secured its unani- 
mous passage, Clark was one of the original 
founders of the Legion in 1919. 

THE RECORD 

An anniversary release by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration notes that “the GI bill pro- 
vided six separate benefits for veterans. 
Three—(a) education and training, (b) 
guaranteed loans, and (c) unemployment 
pay—were major benefits. The other three 
were (d) job-finding assistance, (e) military 
review of dishonorable discharges, and (f) 
top priority for VA to build hospitals.” 

Since the bill was passed, 5,268,000 GI loans 
have been made to World War II veterans. 
The total amount loaned or guaranteed has 
been $43.6 billion. Experience has shown that 
veterans have been good risks. One out of 
every five single-family homes built since 
1945 has been financed by GI loans. 

Of the 7.8 million who have received educa- 
tional opportunities, 2.2 million attended 
colleges or universities, 3.5 million went to 
schools below college level, 1.4 million had 
on-the-job training, and 700,000, training on 
farms. The influx of such a large number 
of older, more mature people in the class- 
rooms has changed the pattern of education. 
Although some educators had been pessimis- 
tic in their predictions, a greater intensity of 
purpose was found among veteran students. 
Generally, the veterans completed more years 
of schooling than nonveterans. 

The GI bill of rights is a measure of a na- 
tion's recognition of service in its defense. 
It is also a tribute to the statesmanship in 
the American Legion which conceived and 
planned the bill itself. 


Somali Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Somali Republic today celebrates the 
fourth anniversary of her independence.’ 
We take this opportunity to extend warm 
felicitations to His Excellency the Presi- 
dent of Somali, Osman Abdulla Aden; 
and to His Excellency the Somali Am- 
bassador to the United States, Omar 
Mohallim. 

Somalia lies on one of the crossroads of 
the world. On the north it faces the Gulf 
of Aden, the gateway to the Red Sea and 
the Suez Canal. On the east, which is 
the easternmost area on the African 
Continent the Republic looks out over 
the Arabian Sea to Iran, Pakistan, and 
India. To the southwest lies the Indian 
Ocean, This strategic location has made 
the country an interest point for foreign- 
ers from the Arabs of antiquity who came 
for myrrh to the powers of the 19th cen- 
tury—Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Egypt—who sought to control the vital 
trade routes to the east which passed by 
Somali territory or the hinterland 
beyond. 

Considering its position it is not sur- 
prising that the Somalis were known for 
their fierceness and ability to fight. 
Theirs was a rough environment with 
mountains, plateaus, and deserts and a 
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tropical climate. Most of these Somalis 
were and are still pastoralists. 

On July 1, 1960, Somalia received its 
independence from Italy which had ad- 
ministered the country under a United 
Nations trust. Four days earlier British 
Somaliland to the north had received its 
independence, too. These two territories 
joined together in the Somali Republic. 
Although natural difficulties have arisen 
over integrating these two parts of the 
country that were so long under different 
rule, the Somalis are confident that these 
problems can be overcome. They hope 
that some day they can be joined by their - 
brethren residing outside the Republic. 

In the meantime Somalis are concen- 
trating on their economic and social de- 
They can be well pleased 
with what they have accomplished so 
far. Port facilities are being expanded 
and improved, roads constructed, airlines 
inaugurated, and radio communications 
installed, Because of the country’s de- 
pendence on agriculture, this field has 
not been neglected. An agricultural ex- 
perimental station and training center 
for farmers has been established—with 
American aid. Some industries to proc- 
ess local products have also been started, 
as well as electrical generating projects. 
Meanwhile, educational and health facil- 
ities have been improved. Local person- 
nel are being trained at home and abroad 
and institutions are being built. 

All of this progress is very heartening, 
but it has not been able to come to pass 
without foreign assistance. In line with 
its policy of nonalinement, the Somali 
Government has accepted aid from all 
sources, Our own government has been 
generous with its offers and we can be 
proud of the technical and economic aid 
that we have extended to Somalia. 

Thus, on the fourth anniversary of its 
independence, I salute the Somali Re- 
public and wish it well in the future. 


Law-Abiding Americans Have the Consti- 
tutional Right Not To Be the Victim of 
Criminals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, enact- 
ment of the civil rights bill will please 
some Americans and displease others. 
Nevertheless, it will be the law of the land 
and all are bound to obey it. We have 
no privilege to decide which laws we will 
obey and which we will not. 

Questions have been raised about the 
constitutionality of some of the law’s 
provisions. Until the Supreme Court de- 
cides these questions, all provisions must 
be obeyed. Under the Constitution, the 
individual citizen has no power to deter- 
mine constitutionality. That is a func- 
tion solely of the courts. 

This law assures those amongst us who 
believe they have received less rights 
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than other Americans that they will 
have equal rights according to due proc- 
ess of law. In so doing it clearly signals 
an absolute halt to disobedience of law 
in efforts to deny those rights. It equally 
clearly signals an absolute halt to dis- 
obedience of law in efforts to attain them. 

But the civil rights law is only one of 
thousands of the laws of our land. It is 
high time that vigorous enforcement of 
all laws be pursued. The rights of the 
majorities must be protected as well as 
the rights of the minorities. One of the 
most important of these rights for all 
Americans is protection against criminal 
acts involving either their persons or 
their property. One of the primary pur- 
poses of our Constitution, listed in its 
preamble, is to “assure domestic tran- 
quillity.” 

Yet, in the recent past, the citizen's 
right to protection against criminal acts 
has steadily eroded. Effective law en- 
forcement has steadily declined. The 
crime rate has increased alarmingly. 
Recent FBI figures disclose a drastic 19- 
percent rise in serious crimes in the 
United States during the first 3 months 
of 1964 over 1963. Even in the Nation’s 
Capital neither women nor men are safe 
on the streets at night or even in their 
homes and churches. 

Part of this shame is due to the Su- 
preme Court decisions hampering law 
enforcement officials. The Court inex- 
plicably follows a philosophy holding the 
criminal’s so-called right to a fair trial 
more dear than the honest citizen's right 
not to be the criminal’s victim, Congress 
shares the blame in failing to moye more 
swiftly to restore absolutely essential 
powers to law enforcement officers. 

Another part of the rise in crime can, 
with equal validity, be ascribed to the 
actions of President Johnson and Attor- 
ney General Robert Kennedy. Although 
it has not been their intention to do so, 
the constantly publicized zeal of these 
highest officials of our land in the matter 
of civil rights laws unfortunately has 
given the impression that obedience to 
other laws is, somehow, less necessary 
and important. They have created a 
feeling that use of law enforcement re- 
sources in instances when a “cause” is 
involved has priority over their use when 
only ordinary law-abiding citizens are 
concerned, 

Events during recent weeks in the for- 
ests of Mississippi and the jungles of New 
York City are cases in point. Three civil 
rights workers disappeared in Mississippi. 
Their station wagon was found burned. 
In New York City scores of subway riders 
have been maimed and terrorized by law- 
less gangs. Innocent people have been 
murdered on the streets and in the ele- 
vators of their apartment houses. Large 
numbers of Federal law enforcement 
agents have been mobilized in Missis- 
sippi. No similar action has been taken 
in New York City. 

Is an American's life less precious, less 
to be protected, in New York than in 
Mississippi? Is an American’s right not 
to be the victim of a criminal act greater 
in Mississippi than in another State? 
Are some individuals in some locations on 
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some pursuits more entitled to the full 
protection of the law than other individ- 
uals in other locations on other pursuits? 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States and the traditions of our country 
the answer to these questions is “No.” 

I therefore call upon the President, the 
Attorney General and all State and local 
law enforcement officers for the equal en- 
forcement of the law, for the relentless 
pursuit of all criminal offenders, irre- 
spective of race, color, creed, or other ir- 
relevant considerations. I call upon the 
courts of the land for swift, sure and 
equal punishment of all who disobey the 
law. I demand that the American citi- 
zen’s right to protection against criminal 
acts be held in greater dignity than the 
criminal’'s opportunities to avoid punish- 
ment for his crimes. 

Unless we act with determination and 
vigor to restore respect for and obedi- 
ence to the law in our Nation the conse- 
quence will be fatal. We shall as surely 
perish as any other society which ex- 
changes the principle of law and order 
for the anarchy of force and violence. 


Memorial to William A. Galewski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, in communi- 
ties throughout the United States, there 
are men and women, invaluable but not 
often enough recognized, who live their 
lives according to the highest principles 
of our national ideals. 

These are the people who give of them- 
selves unselfishly for the good of their 
communities. They ask no tangible re- 
wards or public acclaim. Their own 
sense of contribution is their reward. 

They recognize that achievement, like 
charity, begins at home and that they 
must assume their personal responsibil- 
ity for their neighbors. 

Such a man was William A. Galewski, 
formerly mayor of Winona, Minn. Many 
of us were saddened last week by news 
of his death, for he worked hard and 
long for his community, State, and Na- 
tion and during his lifetime was bestowed 
by his community with the highest title 
a city can give one of its citizens Mr. 
Mayor.” He richly deserved such rec- 
ognition for his scores of achievements 
in the areas of civic improvements, phil- 
anthropic accomplishments, and contri- 
butions to the educational system. 

To those of us who had the honor to 
know Mayor Galewski, his many achieve- 
ments and high qualities of idealism and 
personal responsibility will not be forgot- 
ten. I hope that my colleagues will, in 
some measure, share in my admiration 


-for him, It was through his efforts that 


air service was brought to Winona, public 
and private education upgraded, new 
housing developments provided, and the 
Mississippi River improved. 5 
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The sense of loss which his commu- 
nity feels at his passing is fully expressed 
in the following editorial, which ap- 
peared in the Winona Daily News: 
ALL-OUT EFFORT ror WINONA Best MEMORIAL 

TO GALEWSKI 

You start to write, “Winona today mourns 
the loss of William A. Galewski,” and then it 
occurs to you that he wouldn't have wanted 
it put that way. Because Bill Galewski 
never was one to talk much about losing 
or. losers. 

He was convinced that anything worth 
working for was worthy of achievement and 
the longer the odds against the realization 
of something he believed in, the more ener- 
getically he devoted his time and efforts to 
its fulfillment. Remaining as a memorial 
to this philosophy of progressive action are 
the scores of civic improvements, philan- 
thropic accomplishments and educational 
advances carried to fruition with the willing 
and active support of this tireless booster of 
Winona. 

As a matter of fact, at his untimely death 
Bill Galewskl was engaged in one of the 
most challenging projects of his long and 
distinguished campaign to make Winona a 
better, more productive, and attractive city 
in which to live and work—the retention of 
airline service for Winona. For more than 
two decades Galewski lived with the convic- 
tion that airline service and a modern alr- 
port facility were essential to the ultimate 
realization of this city's full industrial and 
business potential. With determination born 
of unfiagging confidence in the success of 
this venture, “Mr. Airport” bucked airline 
indecision and bickers, bureaucratic entan- 
glements and—perhaps most disappointing 
to him, frequent Inertia on the part of his 
fellow citizens—in a hard-won struggle to 
put Winona on the airline map and, later, 
the even more difficult task of keeping it 
there. 

Elsewhere in this newspaper today in the 
impressive list of offices held and 
tlons supported by this dedicated and tire- 
less worker for the betterment of Winona, 
The legacy he leaves is one of municipal 
improvements, an increasing awareness 
among his fellow citizens that only through 
cooperation and sympathetic understanding 
can the goals of a truly progressive city be 
attained and a philosophy of pride in accom- 
plishment as the most satisfying reward for 
unselfish participation In community activ- 
ity. 

In his lifetime Bill Galewski was honored 
with the highest title this city can bestow 
on one of its citizens—"Mr. Mayor.” He is 
remembered as one of the architects of Wi- 
nona’s noteworthy programs of public and 
private education. His efforts on behalf of 
his church and the many civic and fraternal 
organizations which benefited from his 
membership earned for him positions of 
honor and responsibility. 

But Bill Galewski pointed with special 
pride to a piece of paper hanging on his 
office wall—a Government check showing 
him to have been a “dollar-a-year-man"” dur- 
ing World War II. And the obvious satis- 
faction with which he described his role in 
the war effort was dramatic testimony to 
the character of this man; one who meas- 
ured rewards for services rendered only in 
terms of achievements realized and who, 
treasured the personal satisfaction of having 
done his best more than any material gains 
for such accomplishments, 

The ledger shows that Winona owes a 
great debt to Bill Galewski but one that he 
would want repaid in a continuation by oth- 
ers of the work for progress in Winona he 
so ably and aggressively had pursued. 


1964 
Inflation Checked as Fiscal 1964 Ends 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the following news article, in 
accounting for the 4ist straight month 
whereby our national economy has reg- 
istered improvement and expansion in an 
unprecedented sustained drive, gives the 
credit for this success to the positive 
leadership of this administration and its 
legislative programs in the 87th and 88th 
Congresses. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend. my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include a column by Edwin L. Dale, 
Jr., in the New York Times of July 1, 
1964: 

INFLATION CHECKED AS Frscat 1964 ENDS 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

Wasninoton, June 30—The Government 
wound up the fiscal year 1964 today with an- 
other large deficit and with the economy 
more prosperous than ever. 

The deficits in the last 3 years, while be- 
Ueved to have spurred the economy, have 
clearly not been inflationary. The wholesale 
price index is the same today as it was 6 years 
ago, and consumer prices have crept upward 
at a pace slower than that of any other in- 
dustrial nation. 

Final figures on expenditures and receipts, 
due next month, will probably show a budget 
deficit slightly less than the most recent 
estimate of $8.8 billion, But this fiscal year 
and last, taken together, will still show the 
largest deficit in peacetime history. 

This is, in major part, a conscious policy 
of the administration, as distenct from the 
unplanned and unwanted deficits that fre- 
quently occurred during the decade of the 
1950's. 

The administration believes that the mix 
of Government spending and taxation, which 
has resulted in purposeful doficits in the last 
3 years, has been a major sustaining force in 
the economy. 

Today Congress completed action on the 
last item in the administration's program 
for the upcoming fiscal year by sending to 
the President a bill extending the present 
level of excise taxes, Imposed in the Korean 
war, for another year. Passage was completed 
well in time for the President's signature 
before the midnight deadline, when these 
taxes would have expired. 

The main item in the fiscal program, the 
big income tax cut, will produce what the 
administration considers a proper level of 
Geficit for the fiscal year ahead. It would 
be somewhat less than the deficit in the 
fiscal year that ended today. 

The present administration's underlying 
fiscal philosophy is that budget balance 
should be achieved only when the economy 
is at or near the level of full employment; 
which it defines as unemployment of 4 per- 
cent or less of the labor force. 

Thus, it does not now expect a balance 
until the fiscal year 1967, which ends 3 years 
from today. 

The President's economic advisers are con- 
vinced that previous efforts to balance the 
budget when the economy was operating with 
idle plant and idle labor prolonged unem- 
ployment and produced frequent recessions. 

Under the present policy, the economic ex- 
pansion has reached a peacetime record for 
duration, with the expansion entering its 
41st month tomorrow. 
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Economists are almost unanimous in pre- 
dicting that, influenced by the big tax cut, 
the expansion will continue through the end 
of this year at least and probably well into 
calendar 1965. 

The expansion will add to revenues, despite 
the tax cut, and the deficit for the fiscal year 
1965, starting tomorrow, is scheduled to be 
smaller than that for the fiscal year that 
ended today. The latest estimate puts it at 
$5.8 billion. 

The original estimate for the deficit in 
the fiscal year that ended today was made 
18 months ago in the budget submitted to 
Congress in January 1963. The estimate 
then was for a deficit of $11.9 billion, but 
this assumed passage of the tax cut by the 
middle of last year. It was actually passed 
at the end of February this year, with the 
fiscal year two-thirds over, 

Last January, the deficit estimate was 
changed to $10 billion, assuming passage of 
the tax cut in January. The estimate was 
revised to $8.8 billion last month, and the 
final figure will be close to this. 

Besides the delay in the tax cut, the deficit 
has been reduced from the original estimate 
because spending is running a little below 
the expected level. It will come to about 
$96 billion, compared to the original esti- 
mates of $98.8 billion 18 months ago. 

The Treasury has had no difficulty in bor- 
rowing the necessary sums in the money mar- 
ket to make up the difference between ex- 
penditures and receipts, 

For the most part it has borrowed various 
forms of savings and has not resorted to bor- 
rowing from banks, which can result in crea- 
tion of new credit and, in some circum- 
stances, can be inflationary. In effect, the 
Treasury has tapped savings that otherwise 
might have been idle. 


INTEREST RATES HELD DOWN 


The Treasury borrowing has not led to any 
increase in interest rates for private bor- 
rowers. In addition, the Treasury has been 
able to stretch out the maturity schedule 
of the public debt by selling long-term is- 
sues from time to time. 

The borrowing has required regular in- 
creases in the ceiling on the national debt, 
‘the latest of which was signed into law by 
President Johnson yesterday. This allows 
for a rise in the debt to $324 billion in the 
course of the next 12 months, compared to 
$312 billion today. 

The debt, while at a high, is a far smaller 
proportion of the gross national product 
than it was at the end of World War II. 
The Federal debt has also risen far less 
rapidly than private debt in the postwar 
period. 

The legislation extending a set of Korean 
war excise taxes for another year would save 
the Treasury nearly $2 billion in revenue. 

The loss of this revenue, in the admin- 
istration view, would have made the deficit 
in the forthcoming fiscal year larger than 
desirable. ~ 


The Rising Tide of Antifederalism Finds 


a New Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 
Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, blind 
support of public works has long been 


a favorite liberal cause. The building 
of more and more dams is looked on as 
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á universal blessing by free spenders of 
the public purse whose solutions to every 
economic and political problem always 
seems to be more power in Washington 
and more spending. 

On March 16, 17, and 18 in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 5121, 5330, and 
5378-80, I spoke out against plans to 
build the Livermore Falls Dam in my 
own district in New Hampshire. I stated 
that this umneeded dam would cost at 
least $50 million, would obliterate much 
of the beautiful Pemigewasset Valley, 
and would flood out cemeteries, schools, 
industries, churches, homes, and some of 
the State’s best farmland. Opposition 
to the dam was voiced by 10 New Hamp- 
shire communities. In addition, I in- 
cluded in the Record an article from the 
U.S. New & World Report citing grow- 
ing opposition to big dams and big spend- 
ing in the West. 

It is interesting to note that the Wash- 
ington Post recently published an ed- 
itorial in opposition to the Corps of En- 
gineers’ proposed Seneca Dam on the 
Potomac River. Ican only say “welcome 
aboard.” It is indeed satisfying to find 
that the Washington Post can admit that 
a dam would flood nearly 90 square 
miles of the Potomac Basin and utterly 
disfigure a lovely and verdant valley.” 

It is reassuring to hear the Post refer 
to a large dam as “monstrous.” It is 
interesting to note that the Post feels 
“the Corps of Engineers, in its passion 
for large structures, has gone too far.” 
Perhaps now the Washington Post knows 
how lesser citizens throughout this broad 
land sometimes feel when large and 
sometimes unnecessary Federal projects 
threaten their well being. It is regret- 
table that the Washington Post is so late 
in coming to the conclusion that just 
because a dam is big and designed and 
paid for from Washington, it doesn't 
necessarily mean that its construction is 
wise and well conceived. 

The June 16 editorial reads as follows: 

Tue DEFENSE or THE RIVER 

The opposition to the monstrous Seneca 
Dam is becoming increasingly official and in- 
creasingly articulate. It is mone too soon, 
for the dam would flood nearly 90 square 
miles of the Potomac Basin and utterly dis- 
figure a lovely and verdant valley. The Corps 
of Engineers, in its passion for large struc- 
tures, has gone too far. It has designed the 
Seneca Dam chiefly to provide water for 
flushing out the estuary, from Washington 
southward. But the interstate commission 
on the Potomac River Basin comments, 
coldly, that it is unable to locate research 
data to show that the flushing technique 
would effectively reduce water pollution. 

The enlightened and thoroughly construc- 
tive report of the Virginia Potomac Commis- 
sion suggests an alternative to the Corps of 
Engineers. First among its recommenda- 
tions, it urges Governor Harrison to look into 
the possibility of a broad interstate author- 
ity following the example of the Delaware 
River Basin compact, where four States and 
the Federal Government have jointly under- 
taken the development of that river’s vast 
potential. The present interstate commis- 
sion is narrowly restricted to pollution con- 
trol; a future compact authority could very 
well take responsibility for water supply as 
well as waste disposal and for example, use 
recreation revenues to buy riverside park- 
lands. It is ironic, of course, that Virginia 
alone has blocked every attempt to expand 
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the existing interstate commission over the 
past several years. But, as a disastrous flood 
provided the impetus to the Delaware com- 
pact, so the specter of Seneca may induce 
Virginia Into a Potomac compact. Certainly 
the Virginia Potomac Commission under- 
stands very well that the Corps of Engineers 
will develop the basin if a compact does not; 
and Virginia will have a much stronger in- 
fluence over a compact than over the Engi- 
neers. 

Of all the comments so far, the least useful 
is Mr. Richards’ misguided proposal to the 
Joint Open-Space Project Committee. He 
urges Congress to buy either land or ease- 
ments in the proposed Seneca Reservoir, to 
prevent construction there while the Fed- 
eral authorities decide whether actually to 
proceed with the dam. First of all, it is al- 
ready quite obvious that the dam ought not 
be built. Second, Congress ought not spend 
money on a reservoir that remains in doubt. 
Easements need to be purchased to protect 
the river's shoreline, as a conservation mea- 
sure, but it is a job for an interstate author- 
ity charged with preserving the beauty and 

< usefulness of the river as well as the quality 
of its water. 


Address by New York State Comptroller 
Arthur Levitt Before State Chamber of 
Commerce Executives, June 23, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July t, 1964 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, in this era 
of increasing operational costs of govern- 
ment, I should like to call the attention 
of our colleagues to a statesmanlike ad- 
dress by the Honorable Arthur Levitt, 
comptroller of the State of New York, to 
the executives of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, assem- 
bled in summer conference at Glens Falls. 

Colonel Levitt is the 50th and one of 
the most notable of New York State's 
chief fiscal officers. While occupying his 
office for the past decade, he has achieved 
many accomplishments well known to 
the financial community and has brought 
complex fiscal issues to the level of the 
people, thereby creating a public aware- 
ness and interest in these matters of 
vital concern. 

His remarks are a matter of major im- 
port to every State in the Union, and I 
therefore wish to insert his speech in its 
entirety in the RECORD: 

ADDRESS BY COMPTROLLER ARTHUR LEVITT AT 
THE SUMMER CONFERENCE OF THE NEW 
YORK STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE EXEC- 
UTIVES, GLENS FALLS, N.Y., JUNE 23, 1964 
Two months ago, when Arthur Sutty in- 

vited me to your luncheon, he said that your 

interest is in the business climate 
of the State. My purpose this noon is to 
discuss a most important factor bearing on 
our whole economy: The factor of public 
finance. It affects every citizen, every com- 
munity, every business establishment. 

In my discussion we will search for the 
basic principles of public finance—principles 
which should assure us that government is 
still the servant of the people, not their 
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exorbitant master. I believe it is the lack of 
such an assurance that has led to the rest- 
lessness of taxpayers across the Nation today. 
There is an impression that we are making 
gigantic expenditures, plunging into tre- 
mendous debt, beyond the control or even 
the comprehension of the electorate. The 
expenditures. are indeed great, the debt very 
high. But if there is no control by the elec- 
torate, no real understanding, then govern- 
ment has not followed constitutional prin- 
ciples; it has evaded them. Control and 
understanding must be restored. 

The basic inquiry is not a simple one. 
Can the needs of an expanding democratic 
society be met within a constitutional frame- 
work, with its limitations on purposes, on 
taxes and on debt? Or are we in an era when 
government must turn its construction work 
over to outside agencies, not hampered by 
ordinary restraints? If so, then public au- 
thorities constitute a fourth and permanent 
branch of government in America, with no 
control by the electorate. 

Fifteen years ago, the Hoover Commission 
said that there were two other questions 
that He at the root of any fiscal system. 
First, what is the money wanted for? Sec- 
ond, what do the taxpayers get for it? Just 
as our basic inquiry was aimed at restoring 
constitutional control, these questions by 
the Hoover Commission are designed to 
assure understanding by the taxpayers. And 
there can be no real understanding unless 
a financial plan, or budget, is so drawn as 
to show program. It is not enough to list 
departments, bureaus, and personnel, They 
will be with us always. Just what are they 
going to accomplish with the money appro- 
priated? That is the first question posed by 
the Hoover Commission. But understanding 
also depends upon full reporting, or account- 
ing. How did the program in fact turn out, 
in all honesty? That is the second question 
posed by the Commission. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is still struggling to meet these 
standards. State and local governments, for 
the most part, are far behind. 

An analogy to a business corporation may 
make these points clearer. Before any an- 
nual program can be presented it must be 
tested for legality. Is it within the charter, 
and within State and Federal rules? If so, 
how much money will be needed for what 
purposes? And finally, what will the stock- 
holders get for it? Whether we are talking 
about government or business, we are talk- 
ing about three basic concepts in proper 
finance: there must be strict legality, there 
must be prudent planning, and there must 
be full reporting. Many governmental agen- 
cies are shaky on all three counts today. 

But let me digress long enough to demon- 
strate that Government is not a business and 
cannot be operated like one. It is to be con- 
trasted with a private corporation, not com- 
pared. A corporate charter does not norm- 
ally restrict borrowing capacity, nor does it 
rigidly define corporate purposes, nor does it 
require a vote of the stockholders every time 
a bond is issued. A corporate budget is not 
adopted in the glare of publicity. Top execu- 
tives do not come and go with every elec- 
tion. Results are normally measured by 
profits, not by the intangibles and the po- 
litical considerations which frequently test 
public service. 

Government requires a strange admixture 
of talents and techniques. We need busi- 
nessmen—I have personally called upon them 
repeatedly for advice and guidance—just as 
we need lawyers and accountants and en- 
gineers. But public affairs cannot respond 
to the cures of any one group of experts, and 
many have tried. The assembly line did not 
work when prescribed for the U.S. Patent 
Office. The task-force approach has been 
tried and repudiated in Albany. We lawyers 
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have failed to set everything aright by our 
statutes, our opinions, and our court orders. 
And certainly public authorities have failed 
to be the self-supporting wonders originally 
promised, 

My fear is that we are now letting other 
experts undermine basic concepts of public 
finance in the name of progress. If a consti- 
tution stands in the way of borrowing 
money, let an appointed agency borrow it 
and then give the agency some public rev- 
enues. If a program can be taken out of a 
budget and given to an agency, do so. There 
will be no need to account for it in the 
annual report. These are not exaggerated 
proposals—they have become fact in New 
York and several other States. 

Our democracy is not so weak or inflexi- 
ble that it needs such cures. The heartening 
part Is that citizens have greater faith in 
democracy than some of the experts. Voters 
respond magnificently to a need when they 
have confidence and understanding. Now, 
then, just what are the principles of public 
finance which we need to follow? 

First, public money should be raised and 
expended only in accordance with the powers 
and duties vested in the State constitution- 
ally by the people. This is the only true 
taxing power, all else is evasion. And note 
that this power is both mandated and re- 
stricted. For example, under our own State 
constitution, the people have mandated a 
system of free education for their children 
but have restricted the power to borrow 
money. Constitutional provisions such as 
these are the premises upon which our sys- 
tem of government is erected. Evasion will 
lead to erosion and decay. 

The second principle is that the plan for 
spending public money should clearly show 
what programs will be accomplished and 
how they will be financed. This is the budg- 
etary power and duty. Too often members 
of a governing body do not have adequate 
opportunity to understand what is really in 
a budget. This can happen to a city coun- 
cilman, or to a State legislator, or to a Con- 
gressman. If they do not understand, how 
can taxpayers? I am glad to report that 
there is a trend throughout the Nation today 
to improve the budgetary process, but the 
time is getting late. 

The final principle is that a full report 
must be made of all revenues, all expendi- 
tures, and all results. This is the account- 
ing power and duty, to which is linked the 
auditing process. Again, there is a nation- 
wide trend toward looking upon this function 
as a tool of management, just as it is in 
industry. In New York State I have re- 
vitalized our audits with this concept in 
mind, with significant results. And we are 
equally concerned about the accounting sys- 
tem. The Governor and I have jointly ap- 
pointed a committee to make our system 
as modern as any in the Nation. But the 
system will be inadequate unless it ulti- 
mately reflects all public expenditures, inside 
or outside of the budget. And it should 
reflect outstanding accounts, not just cash 
transactions. There should be no dispute 
over surplus or deficit. 

Do not say that I have overlooked economy 
in government as a principle. Economy is 
implicit in observing legal requirements, in 
proper budgeting, and in vigilant auditing. 
It is part of all three, not a separate concept. 

These principles are not new, but they are 
newly important. The trends in public fi- 
nance have been away from the people. They 
must be swung back if we are to have the 
control and the understanding we sought at 
the beginning of my remarks. In turn, there 
will be new faith in government and new 
vitality in our democratic society. As for 
the business climate, I can think of no better 
omen for clearer skies ahead. 
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Iron Imports Continue To Feed the Fire 
of Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


F ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, pig 
iron and cast iron soil pipe imports con- 
tinue to feed the fire of unemployment 
and ever-aecreasing workloads in one 
of our basic American industries. Many 
of our plants in iron and steel areas are 
now working far below capacity. It just 
does not make sense for us to allow pig 
iron and cast iron soil pipe imports to 
come flooding in when so many of our 
hard-hit areas are suffering from lack of 
orders. 

This situation in the first quarter of 
this year has become increasingly worse 
as compared with the first quarter of 
1963. To support this contention and to 
further point out the factors contribut- 
ing to this already deplorable situation, I 
submit herewith substantiating figures 
derived from U.S. Department of Com- 
merce statistics: 


Ist Ist 
quarter, | quarter, 
1964 1983 


Pig iron imports by 
customs district 


sae cot. 33,414 | 17,684 
— aan nae $2,217 | 10,259 
SS even — 2,718 7,082 
. — border and in- 
VS: RRS eee 16,200 11,464 
R 346 248 
been pie iron im- 
ETE AE AI 84,895 | 46,439 


Mr. Speaker, the dollar value of pig 
iron imports for the first quarter of 1964 
totaled $3,352,618 versus $1,942,561 for 
the same period in 1963, or an increase 
of 73 percent, or $1,410,057. Pig iron ex- 
ports for the same period totaled $421,- 
461 in 1964 versus $1,191,510 for 1963, 
or a decrease of 65 percent, or $770,049 in 
1964. The total outflow of dollars for 
pig iron imports and the decrease in dol- 
lars for exports represent an increase in 
dollar loss to the United States of $2,- 
seve for the first quarter of 1964 over 


Total cast iron soil 
pipe Imports 


Mr. Speaker, in 1964 the dollar value 
of the above pipe imports was $1,114,978; 
in 1963, $821,243, or an increase of 36 
percent. As a matter of information, 
cast iron pressure pipe imports are no 
longer identified. . 
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New Wheat Program Adds Half Billion 
Dollars to Income of Producers 


EXTENSION ry REMARKS 
0 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, misun- 
derstandings and some confusion have 
developed in the operation of the new 
voluntary certificate wheat program. 

Some wheatgrowers are raising ques- 
tions concerning the market price of 
wheat and the income of wheatgrowers 
under the program which is effective for 
the 1964 crop. Some of the questions and 
statements imply that the new program 
imposes a tax against wheat and that 
the market price is lower as a result. 
Other questions indicate the wheat- 
growers are being given misleading in- 
formation—or information far from the 
facts. Some growers are complaining 
that they did not know when they seeded 
their wheat last fall that those farmers 
planting within their production allot- 
ments would receive substantially higher 
income than those who did not comply 
with their allotments. 

Mr. Speaker, the new voluntary wheat 
program takes not one cent away from 
any wheat producer, and adds substan- 
tially to the income of those farmers who 
are cooperating in this program to hold 
down surplus and wasteful output of this 
food grain. 

The fact is that even farmers who are 
not cooperating in the voluntary pro- 
gram are profiting by its operation. 

In the May 1963 referendum wheat 
farmers rejected the marketing quota 
certificate program offered to them. If 
two-thirds of the producers had approved 
this marketing quota approach, all pro- 
ducers would have complied with pro- 
duction adjustments to prevent market 
gluts and wasteful surpluses, and all pro- 
ducers would have received substantial 
price supports through Commodity 
Credit Corporation loans and through 
certificates adding to their income. 

But this program was disapproved, and 
this left in force only the law already on 
the books which provided a price sup- 
port for the 1964 crop of wheat at 50 
percent of parity, or about $1.25 or $1.26 
a bushel, with the only growers receiving 
such support being those who stayed 
within their farm wheat allotments. 

The situation threatened disaster for 
the wheat country, Wheat producers 
confronted a reduction in. their 1964 
income of over a half a billion dollars, 
as compared with 1963, when the wheat 
crop was supported at 82.6 percent of 
parity. 

Congress could not permit such a ca- 
tastrophe to befall the wheat country. 
Not only the income of wheat farmers 
would be slashed, but the well-being of 
hundreds of towns and cities in wheat 
States and the Nation's general economy 
were involved. 

When wheat was being planted last 
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fall there was widespread discussion of 
the prospects for Congress enacting a 
new wheat law that would add to the 
income of producers cooperating in ef- 
forts to hold down production. 

Immediately after the May 1963 ref- 
erendum, bills were introduced in the 
Congress proposing new wheat programs. 
The first bill embracing a voluntary cer- 
tificate program was introduced on July 
29. As early as December 11, the Wheat 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, headed by Hon. GRAHAM 
Purcett, held public hearings to survey 
the thinking among wheat producers, 
and the public generally, on a new pro- 
gram. 

Farmers were aware of the possibili- 
ties of new legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the prevention of a dis- 
aStrous drop in wheat prices and in the 
purchasing power of wheatgrowers was 
the basic réason for enactment of the 
new wheat legislation that became law 
last April 11. This is what the new 
wheat program is doing for farmers: 

First. The farmer who exceeds his 
wheat allotment and even the one who 
is growing wheat from fence to fence is 
not subject to marketing quota penal- 
ties. He can sell his wheat without any 
interference whatever and whenever he 
wants to, just as he would have done 
had Congress not enacted the new vol- 
untary program. In fact, because so 
many others growers are producing 
within their allotments and the loan 

rate has been increased 4 cents a bushel, 
his market should be about 4 cpnts a 
bushel higher than it would have been 
without thenew program, 

Second. The average loan level for 
wheat produced in 1964 was increased 
from $1.26 a bushel to $1.30. These 
price support loans are available to 
farmers who are within their allotments. 

Third. Farmers participating in the 
voluntary program will receive, in addi- 
tion, certificates valued at 70 cents a 
bushel on.45 percent of the normal pro- 
duction of the farm allotment, and cer- 
tificates valued at 25 cents a bushel on 
another 45 percent of their normal pro- 
duction. Thus, when the value of the 
certificates is added to the price-support 
loan the wheat for domestic food will 
return the participating producers on 
the average $2 a bushel, and the wheat 
going into export will return to the pro- 
ducers $1.55 a bushel. 

Fourth, Moreover, farmers who actu- 
ally have taken acreage out of wheat 
production are receiving diversion pay- 
ments, based upon normal yields. 

a In summary, this is the present situa- 
on: 

Noncomplying farmers: There has 
been only one change, which is an im- 
provement in their market by a 4 cents 
a bushel increase in the price-support 
loans to compliers and by a reduction 
in the overall wheat supply by those who 
are participating in the program. 

Cooperating farmers: Those who are 
complying with the production adjust- 
ment features of the yoluntary program 
are receiving in 1964 around half a bil- 
lion dollars more in income than would 
have been the case had not Congress 
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enacted the voluntary wheat certificate 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, of course, in a new pro- 
gram so vast, there will be some errors 
in administration. I am confident that 
the county ASCS committees and the 
program administrators in Washington 
will promptly correct such errors as they 
are brought to their attention. 

The main thing to remember, in ap- 
praising this new program, is that it 
placed no penalty whatever against the 
marketing of wheat by those farmers 
who are not complying with the program, 
and it increases substantially the income 
of those farmers who have cooperated 
by not exceeding their farm allotments. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that farmers will 
not be misled by some people who already 
are trying to destroy this program, as 
they destroyed the old wheat program 
which worked for so long and so well 
in the past. The new program was en- 
acted entirely for the purpose of improv- 
ing the income of wheat producers, which 
in turn will maintain business stability 
in hundreds of towns and cities in the 
wheat country, and in the economy gen- 


y. 
Mr. Speaker, I, today, issued a press 
statement pertinent to these remarks, 
This press release follows: 
COOLEY EMPHASIZES FARMER PROFITS IN NEW 
WHEAT PROGRAM 


Chairman HAnOTD D. Coo of the House 
Committee on Agriculture said today the 
new voluntary wheat program “takes not 
one cent away from any wheat producer, 
and adds substantially to the income of 
those farmers who are cooperating in this 
program to hold down surplus and wasteful 
output of this food grain,” 

Mr. Cootry made the statement in re- 
sponse to numerous inquiries about the 
operation of the voluntary certificate pro- 
gram effective for the 1964 wheat crop. 

Some wheat growers are raising ques- 
tions concerning the market price of wheat 
and the income of wheat growers under the 
new wheat program,” he said. “Some of the 
questions and statements imply that the 
new wheat p. imposes a tax against 
wheat and that the market price is lower 
as a result. Other questions indicate the 
wheat growers are being given misleading 
information—or information far from the 
facts.” 

The fact is, he pointed out, even farmers 
who are not cooperating in the voluntary 
program are profiting’ by its operation. 

“With the disapproval of marketing 
quotas in the May 1963 referendum,” Mr. 
Cootey said, the law required that the price 
support for the 1964 crop of wheat be re- 
duced to 50 percent of parity, or an indi- 
cated support of $1.25 or $1.26 a bushel, and 
the only growers receiving such support 
would be those who stayed within their 
farm wheat allotments. 

“The prevention of a disastrous drop in 
wheat prices and in the purchasing power 
of wheat growers’ was the basic reason for 
the new wheat legislation that became law 
last April 11. This is what the new wheat 
program is doing for farmers: 

“1, The farmer who exceeds his wheat 
allotment and even the one who is ‘growing 
wheat from fence to fence’ is not subject 
to marketing quota penalties. He can sell 
his wheat without any interference wher- 
ever and whenever he want to, just as he 
would have done had Congress not enacted 
the new voluntary, wheat program. In fact, 
because so many other growers are produc- 
ing within their allotments and the loan 
rate has been increased 4 cents a bushel, 
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his market should be about 4 cents a bushel 
higher than it would have been without 
the new program. 

“2. The average loan level for wheat pro- 
duced in 1964 was increased from $1.26 a 
bushel to $1.30. These price-support loans 
are available to farmers who are within their 
allotments. 

“3. Farmers participating in the yoluntary 
program will receive, in addition, certificates 
valued at 70 cents a bushel on 45 percent of 
the normal production of the farm allotment, 
and certificates valued at 25 cents a bushel 
on another 45 percent of their normal pro- 
duction. Thus, when the value of the cer- 
tificate is added to the price-support loan 
the wheat for domestic food will return the 
participating producers on the average $2 a 
bushel, and the wheat going into export will 
return the producers $1.55 a bushel, 

“4, Moreover, farmers who actually have 
taken acreage out of wheat production are 
receiving diversion payments, based upon 
normal yields. 

“In summary, this is the situation: 

“Noncomplying farmers: There has been 
only one change, which is an improvement in 
their market by a 4 cents a bushel increase 
in the price-support loans to compliers and 
by a reduction in the overall wheat supply 
by those who are participating in the pro- 


“Cooperating farmers: Those who are 
complying with the production adjustment 
features of the voluntary program are re- 
ceiving in 1964 around half a billion dollars 
more in income than would have been the 
case had not Congress enacted the voluntary 
wheat certificate program.” 

Mr. Cootey said that farmer rejection of 
the marketing quota certificate progranr in 
the 1963 referendum threatened disaster for 
the wheat country, with wheat producers 
confronting a reduction of their 1964 income 
by over a half a billion dollars as compared 
with 1963. 

“Congress could not let such a catastrophe 
to befall the wheat country,” he said, and 
he pointed out that immediately after the 
May referendum last year bills were intro- 
duced in the Congress proposing new wheat 
programs. He emphasized that when the 
1964 wheat crop was planted last fall farmers 
were aware of the possibilities of new legis- 
lation. $ 

“Of course, in a new program so vast,” he 
said, “there will be some errors in admin- 
istration. He voiced confidence that the 
county ASCS committees and the program 
administrators in Washington would 
promptly correct such errors as they are 
brought to their attention. 

“I hope that farmers will not be misled,” 
he said, “by some people who now are trying 
to destroy this program, as they destroyed 
the old wheat program which worked for so 
long and so well in the past. The new pro- 
gram was enacted entirely for the purpose 
of improving the income of wheat producers, 
which in turn will maintain business stabil- 
ity in hundreds of towns and cities in the 
wheat country, and in the economy gen- 
erally.” 


Burundi Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 
Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, Burundi 
today celebrates the second anniversary 


of her independence. We take this op- 
portunity to extend warm felicitations to 


July 1 


His Majesty King Wmambutsa IV; and 
to His Excellency the Burundi Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, Leon Ndenzako. 

Burundi is a small kingdom situated in 
the mountains and plateaus which sep- 
arate the Nile and Congo River Basins. 
Its many rivers, two of which are the 
southernmost sources of the Nile, rise in 
these mountains to begin their long 
twisting journey to the sea. The capital, 
Usumbura, which is a bustling city of 
50,000 inhabitants, overlooks Lake Tan- 
ganyika, the longest fresh-water lake in 
the world. Most of the trade between 
this landlocked country and the outside 
world travels down this body of water to 
be taken either to Atlantic or Indian 
Ocean ports. 

Three different ethnic groups in Bur- 
undi live harmoniously together. A 
small number of pygmies remain, while 
the overwhelming number are Hutus, 
who from 85 percent of the population. 
These industrious people have tradition- 
ally been farmers, an occupation that 
most in Burundi still follow. Since the 
fifteenth century, their overlords have 
been the Tutsi, a nomadic, pastoral 
people of Hamitic origins who migrated 
to this area from Ethiopia. 

European influence came late to this 
land which is nestled far from the 
oceans. Visits by the great explorers, 
Speke, Stanley and. Livingstone, were 
soon followed by those of Germans and 
in the 1880’s Germany was given con- 
trol of Burundi, This rule lasted until 
World War I when Belgian troops oc- 
cupied the country for the Allies. Under 
their rule, health measures, schools and 
new crops were introduced, as well as 
other improvements. 

With Belgian preparations for inde- 
pendence, Burundi has enjoyed a stable 
government since its independence. The 
Mwami, or leader of the Tutsi, heads the 
government, while a national assembly 
is elected by direct untversal suffrage 
from among the competing political 
parties. 

On this second anniversary of Burundi 
independence; we send our best wishes 
to the Burundi people and their govern- 
ment and look forward to watching them 
solve the many problems that have and 
will face them as they grow within the 
world community. 


To Amend the Immigration Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


- HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


s OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude in the Record my statement before 
the Subcommittee on Immigration and 
Nationality of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, in support of H.R. 10990. I 
have introduced this bill, and may I add 
that other Members have introduced 
similar bills, for the purpose of effecting 
a much-needed revision of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 


1964 + 


My statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. JoHN S. MONAGAN, 
DEMOCRAT, OF CONNECTICUT, BEFORE THE 
SuDCOMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NA- 
TIONALITY OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 10990 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appear today in support of H.R. 
10990, the bill which I have introduced to 
amend the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

The demands and pressures which existed 
when the basic law was enacted some 40 years 
ago have become radically different. The 
countries which provided the bulk of our 
immigrants in times past now barely use the 
quotas available to them, while the needs of 
other countries far exceed their allotted 
number, The subsequent McCarran-Walter 
Act was at best a patch-up job which has 
since proven woefully inadequate. 

The bill for which I now speak is similar 
to that which President Kennedy sponsored 
a year ago, Its passage has likewise been 
formally urged by President Johnson. The 
purpose of the bill is to liberalize the exist- 
ing national origins quota system which has 
worked such hardship upon members of the 
families of American citizens who have been 
compelled to remain abroad, It has been 
the peoples of Mediterranean and southern 
European origin, particularly from Greece, 
Italy, and Portugal, who have suffered most 
under the existing law. A law which permits 
large numbers of families to remain broken 
can only work misery on both sides of the 
ocean. As Mr. CELLER has already pointed 
out, the criterion for admissibility to this 
country must no longer be “What is your 
race or origin,” but rather “Who are you and 
what can you do for the country in which 
you have chosen to live?” 

HR. 10990 provides for gradual elimina- 
tion of the quota system over a 5-year period. 


During this period it further provides for: 


the allocation of unused quota numbers to 
oversubscribed countries. While the mini- 
mum number admissible from each country 
is raised to 200, the total quota figure for 
each country is to be reduced by 20 percent 
each year. These places by which the na- 
tional totals are reduced are placed in a 
“pool,” from which admissions are to be 
allocated on a first-come, first-served basis 
in order of the established preferences. 

The issuance of visas is rendered consider- 
ably more flexible. Each year foreign citi- 
zens seek to visit this country on business or 
Pleasure. Likewise increasing numbers of 
students from abroad want to attend our 
universities. The inordinate difficulty which 
they now encounter in obtaining visas tends 
only to deter qualified foreigners from visit- 
ing the United States. Whereas under the 
existing law the quotas provide for order of 
preference only within each individual coun- 
try, my bill will now determine the priority 
between nationals of different countries 
throughout the world. In addition to this, 
the broad discretion to be vested in the 
President and in the Immigration Board 
allows the free allocation of previously un- 
used quotas to applicants from any nation, 
so that the basic provision of a 10-percent 
maximum monthly allocation of visas does 
not prevent the subsequent issuance of visas 
which were not used up during a previous 
month. The bill further eliminates the 
waste of quota numbers by those who apply 
for visas and then never apply for admis- 
sion, thereby depriving others of the right. 
To the same end, quotas may not be used up 
by people of nonquota status, 

The nonquota status itself is to be ex- 
tended to several important groups, includ- 
ing parents of U.S. citizens and all natives 
of independent Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries. Likewise, at the discretion of the At- 
torney General, certain mentally afflicted 
members of the immediate family of a U.S. 
citizen, barred from admission under the 
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existing laws, may be admitted as nonquota 
immigrants. 


There are several significant changes in 
the preference system. Further latitude is 
allowed for immigrants with special skills, 
or with the ability to perform a job for the 
filling of which a shortage exists in the 
United States. Also, in addition to the 
three existing categories, a new fourth pref- 
erence is created in favor of the parents 
of aliens lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence. The process of applying for a 
preference is simplified as well. Replacing 
the existing and often harsh requirement 
that an applicant for a “special skills” 
preference submit an affidavit from a US. 
employer is a provision that allows the 
Attorney General to grant the preference 
upon affidavit from the immigrant, plus any 


further documentary evidence which the 


Attorney General, having consulted the 
Secretary of Labor, may require. 

To administer our immigration policy, this 
bill provides for the establishment of a 
seven-member Immigration Board, three 
members of which would be appointed by 
the President, two by the President of the 
Senate, and two by the Speaker of the House, 
The function of this Board would be to 
study the conditions here and abroad which 
bear on our immigration policy. The mem- 
bers would consult with the Secretaries of 
Labor, State, and Defense and would then in 
turn make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent and the Attorney General as to the 
allocation of quotas and admissions such as 
will best serve the purposes of this act. 

A more flexible, up-to-date immigration 
law has long been a necessity. Our Chief 
Executive has urged this reform. Our citi- 
zens demand it, as evidenced by each day's 
mail, which brings new pleas from those 
suffering from the inequity of the existing 
laws, I believe we have a moral obligation 
to answer their call, 


Alexandria’s Landmark Closes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the lead 
editorial in the Alexandria Gazette for 
Monday, June 29, carries a message that 
should be of deep concern to the Mem- 
bers of this 88th Congress. It is perhaps 
significant that the Alexandria Gazette, 
established in 1784, is America’s oldest 
newspaper. 

It is far more important to us in Con- 
gress, too many of whom have reached 
a conclusion before knowing the prob- 
lem, to realize that this story of one 
independently owned store failure could 
have been repeated 1,200 times for 1,200 
more closing on that same day. 

In this election year we are all of us 
hearing of more benefits, protections, 
opportunities, and insurances to the in- 
dividual than ever before. To hear the 
stories without doubt is to believe that 
poverty will be obliterated, small busi- 
ness will be protected, old folks will live 
better, medicines will be for all and 
America will be heaven on earth. 

During this Congress, many of its 
Members—including myself—have been 
fighting for passage of a bill to give some 
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small measure of protection to the in- 
dependent merchant. The pressures 
against it have been strong. They have 
been constructed on slogans and false 
conclusions. 

Those slogans have created an answer 
even before the question is understood. 
They have completely, it would seem, 
buried the real problem facing this Na- 
tion today—that problem is the certain 
fact that almost 400,000 small businesses 
will have failed this year. Many of them 
have failed and thousands more will 
close before the 89th Congress convenes 
because they have had no protection 
from us. Is this fulfillment of our duty? 
I think not. 

The quality stabilization bill is im- 
portant because it is the only measure 
in Congress offering any protection, any 
hope, to these dying small businesses. 
Yet it was “shelyed” by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce without any dis- 
cussion on its merits. 

Mr. Speaker, the Alexandria Gazette 
in this editorial gives the story of but 
one store. There are 1,200 such stories 
for the same day. There will be 1,200 
more today, and tomorrow. I ask you 
all, as I insert this editorial in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, are we not being 
derelict and damned in our sworn duties 
to the people we represent? 

The editorial follows: 

THe Corner DRUGSTORE PASSES 

On Tuesday night one of Alexandria's an- 
cient landmarks closes its doors forever, a 
casualty of what we have come to accept as 
progress. The drugstore of W. F. Creighton 
at the northwest corner of King and Royal 
Streets, which never bowed to the soda and 
lunch counter or a line of toys or garden and 
lawn furniture but has limped along none- 
theless, bows to the inevitable. Its ancient 
mahogany fittings, darkened with the patina 
of time, may go under the auctioneer's ham- 
mer and wind up in a museum, a marvel of 
man’s handiwork before the advent of stain- 
less steel and brilliant plastic. The apothe- 
cary jars of many colors will go the same 
Toute or become decorative conversation 
pieces in a parlor. 7 

The passing of Creighton’s will touch a 
nostalgic note in the hearts of many oldsters 
as well as remove a neighborhood conven- 
ience. It is one in a procession that seems 
to mark the demise of the small, neighborly 
shopkeeper, powerless in the face of the com- 
petition of the mighty chains. In days when 
the tores close at dusk and send the 
suddenly ill to a distant all-night establish- 
ment, accessible only by automobile, we 
might recall the role played by the corner 
apothecary shop in our history. 

The oldtime druggist seemed to be a breed 
in himself, He had to be a registered phar- 
macist, capable of deciphering the scribbled 
notes of the doctor, making sure the dosage 
was not lethal. He prided himself on his 
service to the community. Either he or a 
clerk-pharmacist lived on the premises or 
one slept in the store. This was essential 
in the days before the telephone. One never 
knew when the local general practitioner 
might be called in the dark of night and 
give a prescription that had to be filled in 
greatest haste. 

Never was the store closed without a sign 
in the door telling where the proprietor could 
be found in emergency. The shop often was 
a community gathering place. Civic associa- 
tions were unnecessary. Views were given 
frequently and vehemently down at doc's,“ 
a common name for the man behind the pre- 
scription counter. When one was ill but not 
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seriously enough for consulting his physician, 
“doc” could turn to his shelves and select a 
remedy from his line of specifics. Very often 
it worked. 

The passing of the corner drugstore is 
more than a symptom of the march of prog- 
ress. It also marks the passing of an era 
of spontaneous neighborly relations and the 
departure of a friendly hand. 


“How To Make Things Worse Than They 
Really Are 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in today’s New York Times, 
James Reston discusses the politics of 
Vietnam as it relates to the politics of 
the 1964 presidential election. He 
doesn't say so, but implied in the article 
is the fact that we no longer have a bi- 
partisan foreign policy in this country. 
Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include this 
article: 

How To Maxe Tas Worse THAN THEY 
RAIL Are 
(By James Reston) 

Wasurnoron, June 30.— The first major 
foreign policy issue of the election campaign 
is developing over Vietnam, and it illustrates 
the dangers of letting campaign rhetoric in- 
fluence fundamental decisions on peace and 
war. 

The Republicans are insisting quite rightly, 
that Vietnam is a proper subject for criticism 
and debate between the parties, but they are 
also insisting that the policy of the United 
States in that country must be to achieve 
total victory. 

The Johnson administration is less ad- 
venturesome. Its stated alm there is “to pre- 
vent a Communist victory,” but lately, under 
the pressure of events in Saigon and of poli- 
tics here, it has been talking rather more 
boldly about “winning” the war there, and 
Secretary of State Rusk has even gone as far 
as to suggest that the defense of Vietnam 
is as vital to the security of the United States 
as the defense of Berlin and West Germany. 

FRANCE’S AGONY 


Before we confuse what is good politics 
with what is good policy or even good sense, 
maybe we should take a look at the history 
of that melancholy peninsula, The French 
were in control there for 70 years, except dur- 
ing the Japanese occupation during World 
War II. 

They finally gave up and left Just 10 years 
ago this coming month, at 0340 Geneva time, 
July 21, 1954, to be exact. They were not 
merely “advising” the anti-Communist Viet- 
namese against Ho Chi Minh's Communist 
Vietminh guerrillas. They had 400,000 of 
their best troops directly involved in the 
struggle and they were beaten, though even 
the French received considerable aid from 
the United States in the last years of the 
struggle. 

Over a period of 8 years that war cost 
France 172,000 casualties. The Vietminh lost 
a quarter of a million. Economically, from 
1945 to 1955, France lost 10 times the total 
value of its vast investments in that coun- 
try, and as Bernard B. Fall reports in “Two 
Vietnams.” “The French Army came out of 
the war a gaunt ghost of its former self, the 
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cream of its regular officers dead and crip- 
pled, the rest of them embittered.” 

It is true that conditions there are not the 
same. The United States is guiding a coun- 
ter insurgency war there primarily to gain 
time to create a counterrevolution, but this 
is a slow business, and this is precisely the 
issue the Republicans are raising. 

It is not only Senator Gotpwarer who is 
calling for a strategy of total victory, but 
the House Republican policy committee is- 
sued a detailed report this week that puts 
the point in more specific terms. 

“A victory in South Vietnam over the 
military and subversive threats of commu- 
nism,” it said, “is urgently required. We 
must repeal today’s complacent commit- 
ment ‘to prevent a Communist victory’ and 
substitute a commitment to insure a victory 
for freedom.” 

But how is this to be done? Who is to 
repeal it? The committee does not tell us, 
but Representative GERALD R. Forn, of Michi- 
gan, the chairman of the House Republican 
conference and ranking Republican on the 
Defense Appropriations Committee, who 1s- 
sued the report, wants the United States it- 
self to take over the conduct of the war. 

Something very odd is happening here to 
the Republican Party, when responsible lead- 
ers of the GOP like Forp, who for years have 
been contrasting the Republicans as the 
“party of peace” with the Democrats as the 
“war party,” are now calling for instant vic- 
tory in a jungle war 8,000 miles from home, 
right up against the borders of China, which 
commands the allegiance of almost a quarter 
of the human race. 

The Republican Party has managed to oc- 
cupy the White House for only 8 out of the 
last 32 years and it got there then only be- 
cause General Elsenhower was regarded 
rightly as a prudent, experienced and peace- 
ful man. 

Yet his successors in the party that is 
supposed to have unusual respect for history 
are now complaining, not that we are doing 
to much but that we are doing too little; not 
that we should limit our objectives and our 
risks but that, as the Ford committee says, 
we should “take the initiative in effecting 
a ‘revolution of liberty’ throughout the 
world.” 

KENNAN’S WARNING 

When George Kennan, who is one of our 
most experienced and articulate students of 
foreign affairs, came at the end of his diplo- 
matic career to sum up his views of Amer- 
ica'’s diplomatic blunders of the past, he 
blamed in particular: 

“The American tendency to view any war 
in which we might be involved not as a 
means of achieving limited objectives in the 
way of changes in a given status quo but 
as a struggle to the death between total 
virtue and total evil.” 

The United States has slowly, very slowly, 
come to ponder the wisdom of this observa- 
tion in Vietnam, but in the emotion of the 
campaign this limited exercise will be savy- 
agely attacked and all we can hope is that 
the administration will not be pushed in the 
process into political promises it will not want 
to redeem in the future. 


Rwanda Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 
Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, Rwanda 
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of her independence. We take this op- 
portunity to extend warm felicitations to 
His Excellency the President of Rwanda, 
Gregoire Kayibanda; and to His Excel- 
lency the Ambassador of Rwanda to the 
United States; Pierre Canisius Cyicarano. 

Rwanda, a country of mountains and 
plateaus, lies in the very heart of Africa 
on the divide between the great Congo 
and Nile River Basins. Most of its terri- 
tory has a tropical, highland climate and 
is covered with savanna grassland. Agri- 
culture remains the basis of the econ- 
omy, although deforestation and erosion, 
scourges against which the Rwandans 
are making valiant efforts to amend, has 
long hampered production in this densely 
populated African country. 

Because of its remote position, Rwanda 
was one of the last regions in Africa to 
be visited by the explorers of the 19th 
century. John Speke, on his tortuous 
journey which lead to the discovery of 
Lake Victoria, was probably the first 
European to cross its terrain in 1858. He 
was followed over a decade later by 
Stanley and Livingstone on their famous 
trip together around Lake Tanganyika 
and its environs. Later German ex- 
plorers, who were a prelude to control by 
their country, arrived. German rule 
passed to the Belgians after World War 
I. Under the Belgians, a 10-year pro- 
gram to improve all aspects of Rwanda's 
economy, social services, and education 
was launched in 1952. 

Evea before independence, the Rwan- 
dans exhibited their love of democracy 
and rule by the majority. By an over- 
whelming vote in 1961, the monarchy 
was replaced with a republican form of 
government. Rwanda also voted against 
independence with Burundi, the kingdom 
to the south, also under Belgian tutelege. 
Today Rwanda has a president and legis- 
lative assembly which was elected by di- 
rect universal suffrage. Officials of local 
government are also democratically 
elected. 

Two years is a short time in the history 
of any nation, but already much has 
happened in Rwanda. On September 18; 
1962, it became a member of the United 
Nations. Rwanda is also a member of 
some of that organization’s specialized 
agencics. 

Today Rwanda, which was once con- 
sidered an exotic country in central 
Africa, is a recognized and accepted 
member of the family of nations. We 
salute Rwanda on its second anniversary 
of independence and wish it the best in 
its fight to realize social equality, 
economic advancement, and political 
stability. 


WSBXTV’s “Salute to America” Parade 
Is Smash Hit According to Variety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, every 


today celebrates the second anniversary American takes pride in the founding of 
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our Republic. As we approach the an- 
niversary of independence, I am pleased 
to report that, again, in the city of At- 
lanta, a great parade is planned in honor 
of the day. This will be the fourth an- 
nual salute to America, sponsored by 
WSB-TV. Last year’s event drew a 
crowd of 300,000, second only in Atlanta’s 
history to the throngs who turned out to 
welcome President Johnson. 

The theme of this year’s salute is “The 
Spirit of America.” I am confident that 
it will surpass all previous celebrations. 

Under leave I insert in the RECORD an 
article appearing in Variety magazine, 
hoping that others may find this a good 
means of expressing, each Fourth of July, 
their pride in being Americans: 

WSB HIGH as A Kite on FOURTH or JULY— 

Deer Sourn TV STATION DAZZLES ScOFFERS 

AND YANKEES IN PATRIOTIC EXHIBITION 


ATLANTA, July 10—A changing pattern was 
evident this year in observance of Fourth of 
July in this Deep South metropolis and most 
of credit must go to WSB-TV, of which Mar- 
cus Bartlett is general manager, and his No. 
I aid, Jean Hendrix. 

Heretofore, July 4, to most Atlantans was 
just another day on the calendar. Holiday 
observance was confined to a few yankees 
transplanted into somewhat hostile south- 
ern territory. * 

Miss Hendrix last year asked for permission 
to commit station to p of a patri- 
otic parade on holiday, the first in 25 years. 
She got the green light, but was cautioned 
not to be heartbroken if nobody showed up 
along line of march. Scoffers were bugeyed 
when 200,000 did appear in an exhibition of 
patriotism that more or less set the skep- 
tics—and Dixie diehards—back on their 
heels. 

This year Miss Hendrix had no trouble at 
all getting OK for her pet project. Station 
gave her ample time to promote parade and, 
furthermore, cleared 90 minutes of prime 
afternoon time to put the event on the air in 
toto. 

Newspapers, owned and operated by At- 
lanta Newspapers, Inc., which in turn, also 
owns WSB-TV, AM and FM, went overboard 
in pushing parade and distributing thou- 
sands of small American flags—for free—to 
kids for waving purposes on day of parade. 

A good group of TV personalities appear- 
ing in parade was headed by Victor Jory, 
Craig Hill and Kenneth Toby (of “Whirly- 
birds”), singer Eddy Arnold and Gospel 
singer Wally Fowler. They joined WSB-TV 
personalities Ruth Kent, Don Stewart, John 
Palmer and George Page and a host of State, 
city and county officials in parade, along with 
military units, Shriners, a dozen marching 
bands, patriotic organizations and what have 
you in a really outstanding spectacle. 

Police Chief Herbert Jenkins, who par- 
ticipated in parade, estimated 1962 crowd at 
300,000. 

Needless to say, Fourth of July parade will 
be an annual WSB-TV promotion in future. 


Socialized Futility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 
Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the sad commentaries of present-day 


Federal financing is the fact that as- 
tronomical figures are involved, amounts 
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in fact that seem hardly comprehended 
by Congress itself. The man on the 
street has long since given up and in the 
course of his confusion, our bureaucrats 
readily engage in plain or fancy book- 
keeping as the occasion may require. 

An old-line favorite is the foot-in-the- 
door approach, a fancy title, and mass 
appeal to the greatest possible number 
of voters with ever-increasing appro- 
priations to follow “to complete this 
great program.” Such is the mass 
transit bill, barely authorizing funds 
enough to assist a single one of our great 
cities, but holding out false hopes to all 
communities of 2,500 or more inhabit- 
ants. These funds, which must be bor- 
rowed in excess of 4-percent interest and 
added to our national debt, now double 
all of the others in the world combined. 
They will be distributed politically, have 
no double of that, just as ARA funds 
were sought to relieve unemployment but 
in practice actually added to the rolls 
by defeating private enterprise. 

Today's Washington News carries an 
excellent editorial touching upon this 
latest venture in socialized futility, 
which I quote herewith: 

SPEND Now; Pay LATER 

The $375 million for ald to mass trans- 
it, just authorized by the House, will 
not even pay the sales taxes on the eventual 
bill for this new Federal spending project. 

To put this sum of money in perspective, 
it is only a little more than a third of the 
amount being spent in one city alone—San 
Francisco—for a mass transit system. 

The San Francisco system, incidentally, 
was planned and financed through local in- 
itiative, without benefit of this Federal mass 
transit bill. 

It is our largest cities, which through fail- 
ure to comprehend the passing of the horse 
and buggy, have allowed themselves to get 
smothered in traffic jams. Remedies will 
cost billions. 

But under terms of this bill as passed by 
the House, any community of 2,500 can come 
in for a slice of the loot. Big city legislators 
had to include the little fellows, to get 
enough votes. These small towns can, for 
instance, apply for cash to buy a new bus. 
The very term mass“ transit is a joke as 
applied to towns of this size. Since their 
number is legion the potential aggregate 
amount of their demands also is vast. They 
will have to move in for their handouts on 
the familiar theory that if they do not get 
their share somebody else will. 

This bill, now before the Senate for con- 
currence on amendments, is the perfect U- 
lustration of the process through which 
Government expenditures keep rising, econ- 
omy efforts fail, and the budget stays in the 
red ink. 

This $375 million is just the small down- 
payment. The easy“ installments will 
come later as Congress, having committed 
itself to this massive program, digs up the 
snowballing appropriations to pay the bills 
the citles should be paying for themselves. 


Urban Renewal in Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, within 
the past several weeks I have received a 
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letter from the mayor of Baltimore, 
Theodore R. McKeldin, urging me to vote 
in favor of the 1964 housing legislation, 
which includes additional authorization 
for the urban renewal and public housing 
programs. 

This is just another instance of the 
long history of bipartisan support that 
has evidenced itself since the Federal in- 
volvement in urban renewal and housing 
began. The first program of Federal 
assistance to cities wishing to engage in 
urban renewal was passed in 1949. One 
of the three primary sponsors of that 
legislation was the late Robert A. Taft, 
then Republican leader of the Senate; 
the other two principal sponsors were 
Senators Wagner, of New York, and 
ELLENDER, of Louisiana. 

In many cities of the country, leading 
citizens of both parties have supported 
and been involved in local urban renewal 
programs. This is true in Baltimore, 
which has one of the most dramatic and 
successful urban renewal programs of 
any city in the United States. One need 
but visit the city and see what has been 
done in removing both residential and 
commercial slums to realize the impact 
of the program on Baltimore. The down- 
town Charles Center development is not 
only a tremendous economic boon to the 
city, but its handsome buildings are a 
delight to the eye as well. 

Maryland has indeed always been 
quite active in the urban renewal pro- 
gram. As of March 31, 1964, the State 
had reserved grants of $81,819,399 for 29 
projects under the program. And these 
Federal urban renewal and public hous- 
ing subsidies are achieving their pur- 
pose. For example, in Maryland, the 
1960 census showed that 12.5 percent of 
the housing was substandard. However, 
in localities which were not subsidized, 
15.5 percent were substandard. In areas 
subsidized under these programs, only 
7.1 percent was substandard. A signifi- 
cant difference all will agree. Another 
positive aspect is revealed through the 
programs’ effect on the tax structure of 
Baltimore City. In the Charles Center 
development area previously mentioned, 
taxes—at the 1961 rate—before renewal 
were $600,035; after renewal the returns 
were over four times as much $2,725,012. 
These additional tax dollars can now be 
used to meet the city’s crucial needs such 
as construction of new schools, for ex- 
ample. 

Certainly the extension of the urban 
renewal program as contained in the new 
housing bill is sorely needed, not only in 
Maryland but in other States as well. 
No one is going to claim that the pro- 
gram has not had its problems such as 
little provision for low and middle in- 
come housing and inadequate relocation 
services, for example, but like other pro- 
grams of action, we must move ahead 
through improvements to reach the ulti- 
mate goals. The new bill does embody 
some of these improvements, to help 
meet problem areas which have existed 
before. For example, section 306 of the 
administration's housing bill would pro- 
vide a new method for determining the 
selling price of land in an urban renewal 
area, where the land is to be used for low- 
rent public housing. It would result in a 
uniform sales price for such property 
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whether sold for use for public housing 
or moderate income housing. This 
change, together with the grant-in-aid 
credit already allowed by law, should 
result in a greater use of public housing 
in urban renewal areas. 

Thus we can see that improvements 
are being made in the bill all the time. I 
am sure that again in 1964, with bipar- 
tisan support, Congress will enact legis- 
lation, both continuing and improving 
the program of federally assisted urban 
renewal and public housing which has 
meant so much to so many of our com- 
munities, large and small. 

The text of Mayor McKeldin's letter to 
me follows: 

June 8, 1964. 
Hon. CARLTON R. SICKLE, 
U.S. Congressman of Maryland, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Sickies: I am writing 

you and the other Members of Maryland’s 
congressional delegation to advise you that 
a serious gap could develop in Baitimore’s 
urban renewal program if a new Federal 
Housing and Community Development Act 
is not passed during the present session of 
Congress. 
As of now, the city has already availed it- 
self of all funds possible for it to receive un- 
der existing legislation and new fund au- 
thorizations will be necessary to permit work 
now in the planning stages to proceed with- 
out interruption. Specifically, a $10 million 
project in the Gay Street area could be stalled 
if the Congress does not pass the housing 
bill before adjourning and plans for the de- 
velopment of Flag House Park and the city's 
inner harbor could also be affected. 

I realize the pressures which have been 
placed upon the Congress by the extended 
debate on the civil rights bill, the creation 
of a backlog of other important legislation. 
the rapid approach of the national conven- 
tions, and the natural desire of many Sena- 
tors and Representatives to return home as 
quickly as possible during this election year, 
but it is my most fervent hope that none 
of these factors will prevent the approval this 
year of a strong Housing and Community 
Development Act. 

As you know, the sforementioned consid- 
eration, plus the fact that the proposed hous- 
ing legislation is still in committees in both 
Houses of the Congress, have given rise to a 
very real fear on the part of urban developers 
that consideration of the measure will be 
postponed until next year’s 89th Congress. 

Such a delay would be highly disruptive 
to the important continuity of Baltimore's 
urban renewal program, and under certain 
circumstances it could actually spell, disas- 
ter for some of our projects. 

In addition, the Federal Government cur- 
rently owes the city approximately $10 mil- 
lion for work already completed in the 
Charles Center area, and although there is 
no question whatsoever concerning the Fed- 
eral obligation in this case, payment cannot 
be made to Baltimore until new funds are 
made available by the Congress. 

Another aspect of the matter which affects 
Baltimore is the fact that the city, in its 
long-range planning, has anticipated, on 
what seemed to be fairly sound information 
that funds would be available for new, low- 
rent public housing and probably for rent- 
assistance programs for families which have 
to be relocated during the city’s reconstruc- 
tion program. 

Since an adequate relocation program is 
fundamental to any project which involves 
the necessity for moving families, it is essen- 
tial that funds be made available for such 
work so that vital projects will not be un- 
duly delayed. 
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The entire matter, as you can see, is of the 
utmost importance to the city of Baltimore, 
and I haye been told that other cities would 
be affected in a similar way. 

I urge you as strongly as possible, there- 
fore, to do everything within your power to 
see that a strong housing and community de- 
velopment act is passed as promptly as pos- 
sible, and certainly no later than the end of 
the present session of the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, 
Mayor. 


Tshombe’s Comeback 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert an editorial appearing in the June 
30 issue of the Washington Evening 
Star. This Congress and the people of 
America should hang their heads in 
shame for the illicit support which they 
gave the United Nations in conducting 
the reign of terror which destroyed the 
Congo. The blood is on our hands. 

I have faith that Tshombe can lead 
the Congo through the days of recon- 
struction because he is a man of faith 
and of prayer. That combination will 
not be defeated. 

The editorial follows: 

TSHOMEE’s COMEBACK 


One of the great ironies of our time is the 
hero’s welcome recently accorded Moise 
Tshombe on his return to the Congo Repub- 
lic. Little more than a year ago, he was 
driven into exile by the United Nations, 
whose armed forces—with the support of our 
Government—had toppled his army and his 
secessionist regime in Katanga, the richest 
of all the Congolese provinces. 

There are many Americans, among whom 
we include ourselves, who have always looked 
upon this U.N. action as folly of the worst 
kind. For it destroyed the stablest pro-West- 
ern part of the former Belgian colony. It 
smashed the region's most disciplined and 
most effective military force, and it smashed 
also the most orderly and most sophisticated 
political rule to be found anywhere in the 
otherwise chaotic Congo. In short, it 
smashed Mr. Tshombe's basically sound and 
promising effort—with the help of white 
“mercenaries"—to establish a measure of effi- 
ciency and stability in a primitive land bor- 
dering on anarchy and caught up in a tor- 
ment of tribal warfare. 

Well, as they mark the fourth annivergary 
of their independence from Belgium, and as 
the U.N. withdraws the last of its policing 
force, the unhappily divided Congolese—who 
have never had a true sense of unity or na- 
tionhood—are still living in near anarchic 
conditions. Under the earnest but be- 
leaguered Premier Adoula, whose resignation 
has just been announced, their “central gov- 
ernment” in Leopoldville has done little more 
than drift from inadequacy to inadequacy in 
a situntion that sometimes seems ungovern- 
able. Their army has proved to be utterly 
incompentnt, even against pygmies armed 
only with bows and arrows. Rebellion 
(much of it inspired and supported by the 
Chinese Reds) abounds throughout the coun- 
try, and the tribal fighting—which appar- 
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ently involves cannibalism—is unspeakably 
savage. 

It is against this background that Mr. 
Tshombe, on arriving in Leopoldville, has 
heard a wildly enthusiastic crowd hail him 
with cries of “Brother, Brother.” “Liberate 
us,“ and “Save the Congo.” He has replied 
with talk about the need to organize “a gov- 
ernment of national reconciliation.” And 
now that Mr. Adoula is out and as other Con- 
golese exiles return, there are strong indica- 
tions that he will be chosen to form such 
& government. But the hour is very late for 
that sort of thing, and the multiplicity and 
mutual hate of the region’s tribes—all being 
exploited by the Communists—discourage 
optimism. q 

Nevertheless Mr, Tshombe, at this junc- 
ture, walks high among the Congolese. To 
great number of them, he is the man of the 
hour and a source of hope, however fleeting. 
His comeback in that respect speaks for it- 
self as a measure of the U.N.’s unwisdom, 
and our Government's in dealing with him in 
the past. 


Alliance for Progress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. James H. Boren, special 
assistant to the U.S. Coordinator, Alli- 
ance for Progress, and director of the 
new partners of the Alliance program, 
was in Denver on June 12, and spoke 
before the Colorado Society of Engineers 
on the new program. I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution passed by 
the society on June 17, 1964, approved 
by the board of managers, be printed in 
,the Record. I also ask that descriptive 
material on the partners of the Alliance 
Siena be printed following the reso- 

ution. 


Resolved, That Colorado Society of En- 
gineers be a supporter of partners of the 
Alliance, a part of the Alliance for Progress 
program of the U.S. Department of State, 
and that the society assist in arrangement 
of meetings for a representative of the Al- 
liance for Progress to make presentations of 
the program to the people and public orga- 
nizations of Colorado. 

DESCRIPTION OF PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE 
FoR PROGRESS PROGRAM 

This type of “partnership” program helps 
to assure the people of Latin America of our 
concern for their struggle to rise above pov- 
erty and despair. It aims to give a sense of 
Movement of the Alliance in the slums and 
the rural areas where help is most needed. 
And, most importantly, it can buy time until 
the institution-building economic develop- 
ment programs of the Alliance make them- 
selves felt at the grassroots level. 

This is not an “adoption” program in 
which a city or a State “adopts” a Latin 
American state or city. It is a partnership 
program that has as its base direct assistance 
to help people help themselves. It is not a 
patronizing or handout approach. It is not 
an “old clothes” charity program—it is a di- 
rect alliance between a US. group and a 
Latin American group to work toward the 
establishment of a lasting personal relation- 
ship outside official channels. 

The questions “what do we do, and how do 
we do it,” might be answered best by de- 
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scribing some of the projects already under- 
taken by Partners Committees in several 
States. Idaho and Ecuador have begun their 
alliance through the needs of El Hogar In- 
dignea, an orphanage near Conocoto, Ecua- 
dor. The Idaho Partners of the Alliance 
Committee provided four pedal-operated 
sewing machines and a typewriter to the 
orphanage. These few items not only per- 
mit the students at El Hogar Indignea to 
develop employable skits, but enable the 
students to make their own clothes and sale- 
able articles to provide desperately needed 
funds for the orphanage. 

The city of Pensacola, Fla., has provided 
almost $30,000 for the establishment of a 
medical center and recreation facilities in 
Chimbote, Peru. j 

The Oakland County, Mich., partners of 
the Alliance committee, have sent an expert 
in municipal administration to act as an 
adviser to the city of Call, Colombia. His 
assignment is the first phase of an ex- 
tensive program for a continuing two-way 
direct-assistance alliance between the two 
communities. 

In Oregon, 15 public school districts and 
Costa Rica have been linked in a double- 
pronged program providing inservice train- 
ing for Costa Rican public school administra- 
“tors and teachers, while at the same time 
affording Oregon schools the opportunity to 
use the Costa Ricans as experts in Spanish 
language programs and Latin American so- 
cial studies activities. 

Texas and Virginia high school students 
have undertaken projects involving a num- 
ber of Indian villages and vocational schools 
in Peru. The funds they have collected have 
purchased items such as school supplies and 
equipment, vocational training tools, cement 
mixers and hand tools for village self-im- 
provement projects. 


Mr. Speaker, other partners of the Al- 
liance committee are now being or- 
ganized and planned in a growing num- 
ber of States—Alabama has planned an 
alliance with Guatemala; Arizona with 
El Salvador; and Idaho and Ecuador 
have already become partners. Utah 
has presented its partnership plans to 
Bolivia, and Texas has formed a state- 
wide alliance with Peru. Other plans in 
varying stages of development have be- 
gun in Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 


Can We Wave the Flag Too Much? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr, RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, as our 
most important national holiday ap- 
proaches, plans are being made through- 
out the country and, indeed, throughout 
the world wherever Americans may be, 
in typical Independence Day tradition 
to celebrate this significant day in our 
history. There is no more significant 
way of expressing our devotion to our 
country than through the display of our 
flag, the symbol of a nation dedicated 
to liberty and justice for all, and I would 
like at this time to recall once more the 
words of Dr. Sidney DeLove, president of 
ere Hall, of Chicago, which 
ollow: 
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Can WE WAVE wie FLAG Too Muca? 


Is it possible to wave the flag too much? 
Provided, of course, that you wave it with 
integrity? Is it possible to study Lincoln 
or Shakespeare too much? Is it possible to 
read the Bible too much? 

The great, the good, the true, are inex- 
haustible for inspiration, example and 
strength. I belleye that we are not waving 
our flag enough, not nearly enough. 

It seems to me that we are developing a 
tendency to be timid or eyen apologetic about 
waving the Stars and Stripes. Walk up and 
down the streets on July 4th and count the 
flags. It is our Nation’s birthday, a sacred 
day in world history, the most important day 
of America. Why isn’t the flag flying on 
every rooftop and from every home and build- 
ing? This complacent attitude is strong evi- 
dence of cancerous patriotic decay. The flag 
is a symbol ot our national unity. It is the 
spirit of our undying devotion to our country. 
It stands for the best that Is in us—for 
loyalty, character, and faith in democracy. 

Isn't our flag a synonym of the United 
States of America? Does it not represent 
man’s greatest, noblest, most sublime dream? 
Is it not the zenith of achievement, the goal 
to which generations have aspired? 

Ladies and gentlemen, I believe it is time 
for us—for the mad, rushing 20th century 
American—to stop for a moment and think. 
Let us arrest our near reverential admiration 
of material success and return to the spiri- 
tual and ethical values. Let us imbue and 
rekindle in ourselves and our children the 
so-called old-fashioned way of patriotism, a 
burning deyotion to the principles and ideals 
upon which our country was founded. 

Should not every home own and proudly 
display the colors on holidays and other such 
occasions? Isn’t the flag Patrick Henry, Jef- 
ferson, Franklin, Washington, Nathan Hale, 
Gettysburg and Valley Forge, Paul Revere, 
Jackson and other great men and women who 
have given us our heritage. When you look 
at the flag can’t you see the Alamo, Corregi- 
dor, Pearl Harbor, The Monitor, The Merri- 
mac, Wake Island, and Korea? Lest we for- 
get, isn't the flag Flanders Field, Bataan, 
Iwo Jima, Normandy, Babe Ruth and Davy 
Crockett? The great events of our past and 
present are wrapped up in our flag. 

It is a symbol of this blessed Nation, a giant 
in industry, education, and commerce. Mil- 
lions of fertile square miles, wheatlands, 
coal mines, steel plants, Our great Republic, 
the chosen infant destined to be man’s last 
and remaining hope for suffering humanity, 
a shining beacon of light, noble, and glori- 
ous, the haven for the oppressed and perse- 
cuted and truly God’s gift to mankind. 

That is what the flag means to me. Can 
we wave it too much? I don’t think so. 


Sale of Zinc Pursuant to Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act 


SPEECH 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
there is something basically wrong with 
a Government policy of releasing some of 
its stockpiled material every time a 
shortage develops, instead of letting the 
basic law of supply and demand set the 
prices of metals such as lead and zinc. 

The Government plan to dispose of 
75,000 tons of zinc and 50,000 tons of 
lead means that U.S. mines will not proc- 
FFF If the 
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prices of lead and zine were to rise, as 
do most prices during a shortage, some 
mines might open up that otherwise 
would remain closed. 

Under the present policy the Govern- 
ment is paying out money to some mines 
on low prices, under the Small Lead- 
Zine Producers Act, and with the other 
hand the Government is importing ores 
under quotas, and so forth, or releasing 
lead-zine from its stockpiles which holds 
down these prices. 

Is it the proper role of the Government 
to preserve one part of an industry at 
the expense of another? The Midwest, 
for example, possesses untapped re- 
sources of lead known to most geologists 
and to the lead-zine trade, but no effort 
is being made to mine these resources be- 
cause of the encouragement given im- 
ports of these metals. 

There are so many inconsistencies in 
our present policy that it surely needs an 
overall review and study. How can we 
say it is Government policy to dispose of 
Government stockpiles, when the current 
administration 2 years ago participated 
in a barter deal that resulted in the im- 
portation of 100,000 tons of lead in ex- 
change for domestic surplus farm prod- 
ucts? Does Government have the right - 
to give the nod to’one problem area at 
the expense of the other, instead of let- 
ting the marketplace be the determining 
factor? Quo vadis—the law of supply 
and demand? 


Suffolk Rehabilitation Center for the 
Physically Handicapped, Commack, 
Long Island, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, how 
many people find existence one Idng 
struggle to overcome or to accept their 
physical disabilities? It is a moot ques- 
tion. Yet for those in suburban Long 
Island, the Suffolk Rehabilitation Center 
for the Physically Handicapped has 
brought a ray of light, a helping hand. 

Now, however, that helping hand seeks 
to grow to provide a wider range of serv- 
ices and facilities. It is proposed to build 
anew wing with approximately 30 treat- 
ment areas in all spectrums of physical 
therapy. Also projected are special fa- 
Cilities to teach the patients to help 
themselves. Among these are a model 
apartment and various craff shops. 
The wing will also provide a professional 
research library. 

Most of the treatment rooms and 
equipment are of highly specialized de- 
sign and construction which of course 
makes them very expensive. Normally, 
the cost of materials and labor would 
make such an addition as this an almost 
insurmountable financial barrier. But 
fortunately for the people of Long Is- 
land, providence, in the form of a man 
called “Buddy” Long, intervened. 
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One often hears the noble thought, “it 
is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
but it is seldom given such concrete 
reality as that constructed by the 
Nassau-Suffolk Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council on Long Island. 
Under the presidency of John E. “Buddy” 
Long this labor union group has donated 
a conservatively estimated 470,000 man- 
hours to the construction of six major 
public welfare projects. 

Not only do these knights of labor 
serve unpaid, they also sacrifice their 
free time. As a reporter in Construction 
Craftsman magazine wrote: 

Saturdays—and even Sundays and holi- 
days—have been “big days“ on the * job. 


President Long himself has served al- 
most without a vacation since the idea 
was conceived in 1947. His one break“ 
resulted from a fall from scaffolding at 
one of the projects. After a short rest 
he returned, still in pain, but determined 
to finish the job. 

Inspired by the contribution of labor, 
management and building supply firms 
have followed suit. They have given a 
skilled guidance and large amounts of 
material to the various projects. Simi- 
lar action can be expected in connection 
with this project. This is a community 
effort, a heart warming experience not 
only for the participants and benefactors 
but also for the community as a whole, 
Long Island may indeed take pride in 
this work. 

This dedication of those who built this 
center is only matched by the devotion 
of the dozens of volunteer ladies and 
gentlemen who operate its facilities with 
a zeal and worth which is inspiring and 
which insures its continued success. 


New York City Study Pinpoints Structural 
Nature of Unemployment Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
study by New York City Welfare Com- 
missioner James R. Dumpson reported in 
the June 21 edition of the New York 
Times lends support to the view that the 
Johnson administration's policy to elim- 
inate unemployment primarily through 
increasing aggregate demand will not 
solve the problem. While 217,000 per- 
sons in the New York area—over 5 per- 
cent of the labor force—are without 
work, there are thousands of jobs going 
begging because they call for education 
and training the jobseekers do not have. 
The kind of unemployment we now have, 
Commissioner Dumpson asserts, is the 
kind that isn’t eliminated by and expand- 
ing economy which passes many of the 
unemployed by. 

What is needed is a new approach to 
the vocational upgrading of the chroni- 
cally jobless and those who face the loss 
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of demand for their labor. An expand- 
ing economy is by no means a panacea 
for our unemployment ills. The skills 
of the labor force must be adapted to 
the changing structure of the labor mar- 
ket. 

As there is no quick and easy cure for 
unemployment, the solution to the poy- 
erty problem is also complex. Despite 
what administration spokesmen imply, 
there are immense difficulties in winning 
a total victory over poverty. The article 
notes that of the more than 450,000 per- 
sons on the city relief rolls, almost 98 
percent are unemployable, most often 
because of age or physical and mental 
handicaps. Rehabilitation programs be- 
come of increasing importance. Neither 
economic expansion nor retraining nor 
rehabilitation alone will eliminate the 
acute difficulties of those who live in 
grinding poverty. The need is for cre- 
ative programs directed at the specific 
problems of the poor and these programs, 
I suggest probably should be essentially 
in the private sector. Government can 
help and can supplement, and above all 
Government can stop hindering, the pro- 
grams being developed in the private 
sector. 

The situation in New York is similar, 
I think, to that in many areas of the 
economy. For this reason, I include the 
timely and detailed article in the RECORD 
at this point: 

LACK OF TRAINING Kreps THOUSANDS UNEM- 
PLOYED HERE—JOBLESS LEVEL or Over 5 
PERCENT IS SAME 4s IN 1949-50 SLUMP DE- 
SPITE ECONOMIC Boom 

(By Will Lissner) 

In the midst of boom more than 5 percent 
of the workers in the New York area are 
unemployed—the same percentage as in the 
recession of 1949-50. 

And yet, while 217,000 persons are without 
work, thousands of jobs are going begging 
because they call for education and training 
the jobseekers do not have. 

Nationally, 
about the same, while many jobs are un- 
filled. 

City Welfare Commissioner James R. 
Dumpson said yesterday that the facts led 
to one conclusion. 

EXPANSION NO HELP 

“The kind of unemployment we now have,” 
he said, “is the kind that isn’t eliminated 
by an expanding economy. The jobs that 
economic expansion produces go begging as 
far as the unemployed are concerned, be- 
cause they cannot fill them. The ‘economy 
has moved on—and passed them by.“ 

In every boom some industries contract 
while most expand. Federal, State, and city 
analysts find four industries in the New York 
area contracting as sources of jobs: apparel, 
printing and publishing, contract construc- 
tion and defense. The other industries have 
been providing more and more jobs year by 

Tr. 

N Dumpson warns, however, 
that even the industries with expanding work 
forces show contraction for some kinds of 
jobs. He said: “The man who only knows 
how to push an elevator button or work an 
elevator lever is out when the elevator is 
converted to automatic operation.” 

In the New York-northeastern New Jersey 
area last year total nonagricultural employ- 
ment was 4,346,600. In January this year 
the total dropped, as is normal for the season, 
to 4,294,800. 

The figure had increased by April to 4,- 
863,100. There was a further expansion from 
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April to May, and a surge from May to June, 
according to sample data. 

But factory jobs, showing a different pat- 
tern, lagged behind 1963 levels. 

An average of 1,101,100 persons found work 
in the area’s manufacturing plants last year. 
In January of this year the total was about 
500 higher than in January 1963: 1,065,500. 

But in February a decline began. The total 
manufacturing employment for that month 
Was 1,085,300, compared with 1,090,100 in 
February 1963. In March the total was 1,- 
089,000, against 1,105,200 in March 1963. And 
in April there was a drop to 1,076,600 against 
1,094,300 in April 1963. 

While May and June figures are not ayail- 
able, sample data indicate any improvement 
will be small. 

Economists and labor analysts have found 
that the work forces in the New York area's 
two largest manufacturing industries—ap- 
parel and printing—have either not been 
expanded as their output has grown—or have 
been reduced. 

Apparel showed a 15-percent drop in em- 
ployment to 306,200 Jobs from March to April. 
The total was nearly 7 percent below that for 
April 1963. 

TREND IN APPAREL 


The cause of the trend in apparel is evi- 
dently not automation, but the lack of it. 
The plants in the Northeast appear to be 
losing part of their trade to plants in other 
parts of the country. The economists believe 
that the northeastern plants should be mod- 
ernized, as Leon H. Keyserling’s staff recom- 
mended to the Nation's dressmakers last No- 
vember. ‘ 

In printing and publishing in the city area, 
the situation—for the manufacturer—is the 
reverse, Many technological improvements 
are being made here, and throughout the in- 
dustry, which are expected to prevent the loss 
of business to other regions, 

But this is small consolation to the job- 
seeker, In 1962 printing and publishing pro- 
vided an average of 143,600 jobs. The total 
was the same in 1963 immediately after the 
city’s newspaper strike. 

This year, from January to April, the total 
has never reached 141,000, although the in- 
dustry's output has soared. The monthly 
employment figures were 140,400, 140,000, 
140,700, and 140,800. 

About 1,300 jobs were lost with the closing 
of the New York Mirror. From 500 to 1,000 
have been lost in commercial printing and 
about 500 in bookbinding. 

The apparel trade and the printing and 
publishing industry account for the loss of 
6,000 jobs in nondurable manufacturing. 
The job losses have been higher in the manu- 
facture of durable goods. 

Defense cutbacks in the city area appar- 
ently have been responsible for the loss of 
12,000 jobs. Defense employment in some 
areas, however, is more than in 1963, con- 
cealing the overall decline. In ordnance, 
for example, a few hundred more workers 
have jobs. 

But in electrical equipment and supplies 
the current level is 161,000, against 173.300 
& year ago. In transportation equipment the 
job total is 81,900, against 90,200 a year ago 
and an average last year of 87,600. 

Employment in instrument making is 71,- 
800, against 76,900 a year ago and an average 
of 76,400 last year. 

CONSTRUCTION DECLINE 


In contract construction, employment has 
dropped by from 4,000 to 6,000. Last year 
the industry provided 187,900 jobs. This 
year the seasonal rise has been from 160,- 
600 in January (nearly 13,000 below January 
1963) to 178,200 in April. In April 1963, con- 
tract construction engaged 190,200 workers. 

The job loss in contract construction 18 
attributed in part to the completion of the 
World's Fair. Part of the loss arises because 
projects planned at various levels of gov- 
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ernment are still in the drafting or contract- 
letting stage. 

More jobs are available in transportation, 
public utilities, wholesale and retail trade, 
finance, insurance, real estate, and in the 
service industries. Jobs in the latter have 
gone up from an average of 780,500 in 1963 
to 804,600 in April. 8 

The State employment service and em- 
ployment agencies are having trouble filling 
many jobs. Shortages in nursing and physi- 
cal therapy continue, 

Cabinetmakers are in short supply, as are 
barbers, many of whom have become hair 
stylists for better pay. 


ANALYST SUMS UP 


One of the analysts put it this way: “Who 
are the chronically unemployed? The old. 
The young. The less literate. The untrained. 
The unskilled. The Negro and the Puerto 
Rican, when he has another of the disabili- 
ties. The disabled. The man or woman with 
obsolete skills.” 

Yet so far, only a small percentage have 
landed on relief rolls in the city. Commis- 
sioner Dumpson ordered a study last De- 
cember of the 460,432 persons receiving pub- 
lic ald. Only 10,524, or 2.3 percent, were 
found employable. 

In addition, 7,518, or 1.6 percent, had jobs 
at wages the department had to supplement. 
The rest were over 65 years old, under 18, 
burdened with the care of children, disabled, 
or homeless with physical or psychogenetic 
problems. 

The economists, the analysts, and Mr. 
Dumpson agreed that what was needed was 
a new approach toward vocational upgrad- 
ing of the chronically jobless and those who 
face the loss of a demand for their labor. 
They say that the skills of the labor force 
must be adapted to the changing structure of 
the labor market. 


Honorary Award to the City of Norwalk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Speaker, today 
as never before the peoples of the world 
yearn for peace. They fear war because 
they instinctively feel nuclear war will 
be so destructive that hundreds of mil- 
lions will die and the cities of the world 
will be destroyed. 

The diplomatic leaders of the different 
nations also have this feeling of deep 
concern, based on secret information re- 
garding the quantity and deliverability 
of these fearsome atomic and hydrogen 
Weapons. President Kennedy, President 
Johnson and even Chairman Khrushchev 
have repeatedly, renounced the use of 
nuclear weapons and are constantly 
seeking peaceful solutions to the inter- 
national controversies and tensions 
which might plunge us into war. 

The leaders of nations, however, can- 
not solve the problem of establishing 
peace by their efforts alone. They must 
have the power of public opinion solidly 
behind them, in order that they may be 
supported by the combined moral 
strength of their citizens in their 
negotiations. Public opinion, therefore, 
must be mobilized for peace. 
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One of the most potent forces in 
mobilizing public opinion for peace and 
friendship between nations is the pro- 
grams of visitation and friendship being 
established under the people-to-people 
program. This is also sometimes called 
the sister city program. 

In this program a city in the United 
States contacts a city in a foreign coun- 
try and the two agree to engage in al- 
ternate visits and in some instances, they 
sponsor community projects in their sis- 
ter city. 

-I am pleased to report that California 
cities are very active in this people-to- 
people program of developing friendship 
with cities in other countries. I am also 
pleased to report Norwalk, Calif., one of 
the cities in my congressional. district, 
has been given à special award for de- 
veloping the best single project in com- 
petition with all cities in the population 
category of 75,000 to 150,000. 

The mayor of Norwalk, Hon. D. 
A. Apodaca and City Councilmen Peter 
Fogarty, Macuen Freeman, and John 
Zimmerman, visited the town affiliation 
convention in Washington, D.C., June 30, 
1964, to receive the presentation of the 
award by the Reader’s Digest, sponsors 
of the movement. 

The mayor and city councilmen were 
also accompanied by the mayor of Her- 
mosillo, Sonora, Mexico, the Honorable 
Eduardo Loustanau, the sister city of 
Norwalk, Calif., and a group of Nor- 
walk’s prominent citizens including Mr. 
Frank Grieshaber, Mr. John Echeveste, 


Mr. Jess Vela, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 


Kahanek, and Mark Fogarty, son of 
Councilman Fogarty. 

Following is a brief description of the 
single project program and pertinent in- 
formation regarding the event. 

A film on the subject of international 
understanding was shown to an inter- 
national audience Sunday evening, June 
28, 1964, in the Pan-American room of 
the Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 

The 27-minute sound and color motion 
picture was prepared by the city of Nor- 


“walk; Calif., and depicts its sister-city 


program in action. Written and nar- 
rated by Norwalk’s director of public 
information, Richard Kahanek, the film 
additionally covers Norwalk's counter- 
part in the town affiliation movement, 
Hermosillo, State of Sonora, Mexico. 

The standing room only audience Sun- 
day evening saw a series of behind-the- 
scenes color slides prior to the film show- 
ing. The slides numbering 36 in all 
showed the city’s cameramen in action 
in various scenes taken on location in 
Hermosillo. Purpose of the slide series 
will be for educational use in the many 
schools of the city of Norwalk— 
thus giving youngsters the opportunity 
to become better acquainted with the 
land of Mexico and the city of Hermo- 
sillo in particular. 

Norwalk’s film was shown as the first 
order of programed business as a part 
of the town affiliation conference, cur- 
rently being held in Washington, D.C., 
sponsored by the American Municipal 
Association in conjunction with the 
Reader's Digest Foundation. Norwalk, 
Calif., had previously been named win- 
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ner in international competition as hav- 
ing the best single project for sister- 
city programs in cities of 75,000 to 
150,000 population. Norwalk, with a 
population of 94,000 received the coveted 
top award during a State Department 
banquet Tuesday evening, June 30. 

Persons attending the film showing 
received a dollar-sized commemorative 
medallion struck in both English and 
Spanish commemorating Norwalk’s af- 
filiation with Hermosillo and a vast peo- 
ple-to-people exchange of visitors which 
took place last year in October. In this 
exchange of citizens from both commu- 
nities, the entire Norwalk business and 
civic community joined in making pos- 
sible a 4-day fiesta—a fiesta which, in 
the words of the visiting Hermosillo 
mayor, “has brought us together and 
made possible the building of strong ties 
between us.” 

Norwalk affiliated with Hermosillo in 
May of 1961 following former President 
Eisenhower's plea for communities to 
develop bonds of friendship with foreign 
nations on a citizen level; thus the name 
of the program, sister city or people to 
people. Norwalk's affiliation is one of 
278 such programs now in action within 
the United States. 


Need the Poor Be Always With Us? 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 
Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orp, I include the following editorial from 
the July 11, 1964, edition of the Cheviot 


(Ohio) Western Hills Press. 


Recently in this Chamber the distin- 
guished Member from Ohio, Mr. ROBERT 
Tart, JR., made an energetic and able 
presentation on the need for local par- 
ticipation and planning in the battle 
against poverty. The editorial discusses 
this approach in a manner which com- 
1 it to the attention of the member - 

p: 
NEED THE Poor BE ALways Wrr Us? 

A woman who scrapes her meager living 
from “cleaning by the day” asked for our 
opinion recently on the administration's 
antipoverty legislation. Accustomed to 
working hard for the small favors life affortis 
her, we detected both skepticism and hope 
in her honest question. 

Inasmuch as our judgments in this matter 
have also been mixed, we hesitated either to 
pour the proverbial cold water on her hopes 
or to fan them to an enthusiasm that real- 
ization may never provide. : 

We, too, would like to belleve that, at least 
here in affluent America, it will not always 
be necessary to accept the proverbial adage 
of the ages that the poor will always be with 
us. Likewise, we acknowledge there are con- 
ditions and circumstances, many beyond the 
competence or the ability of the individual 
to surmount, that can be and must be elim- 
inated to make further gains if poverty is 
to be reduced, much less eliminated. 

Although greater resources than those 
available to any individual, city or State are 
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required, the ultimate answer calis for more 
than national legislation and even more than 
Uncle Sam's seemingly bottomless money- 
bags. The professedly noble aspirations of 
this crusade could be diverted to the grossest 
and most costly political purposes in less 
time than it takes to recite the alphabetical 
agencies of the depression-ridden 1930's. 

And should this eventuality develop, the 
poor would be the greatest losers, for the re- 
sulting bureaucracy might, in the process, 
destroy the local governmental agencies and 
private charities that have long been the sole 
bulwark between the impoverished and abso- 
lute destitution. 

Rosert Tarr, In., Ohio’s Congressman at 
Large, was probably thinking of these pos- 
sibilities when he stressed the need for in- 
suring local participation in the formulation 
and implementation of the antipoverty pro- 
grams in the House of Representatives last 
week, when he said that antipoverty pro- 
posals for any local community “must be 
considered by the local people best able to 
make a judgment as to what programs are 
necessary to attack the problem.” 

The Congressman contended further that 
the bill, as now written, grants unrestrained 
power and discretion to the director of the 
proposed Office of Economic Opportunity. 
The Co foresaw that this “blanket 
and unlimited delegation of authority” could 
well make the director a “poverty czar” who 
could intervene and interfere at will in local 


Noting that community health and welfare 
planning councils are set up under one name 
or another in the States and cities of the 
Nation, he said, “They are doing a fine job 
of coordinating planning in the health and 
welfare fields of the various governments and 
also private units so as to eliminate duplica- 
tion.” 

The proposed bill, which would consolidate 
under the Office of Economic Opportunity 
functions of eight existing Federal depart- 
ments now carrying poverty-oriented pro- 
grams inyolving budgetary items totaling 
$8.7 billion, makes no provision requiring 
use of this local know-how. 

During committee consideration, Congress- 
man Tart offered an amendment requiring 
local planning council approval of any anti- 
poverty in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is a participant. His proposal was 
not accepted, but he plans to offer it again 
when the legislation comes to the House floor 
for final action. 

This, we feel, should be a must, for like 
Congressman Tart and the concerned “clean- 
ing woman” we, too, are skeptical of un- 
restrained bureaucracy, particularly in the 
politically potent area of antipoverty legis- 
lation. 


Attention: Secretary Freeman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
following short editorial appeared in the 
June 30 edition of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. 

Thirty years of irresponsible, costly, 
asinine, completely unworkable farm 
programs have magnified the problems. 
There is just a bare possibility that, given 
a chance, the old law of supply and de- 
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mand might be a better solution than 
any yet devised by bureaucrats: 
HIGHER ON THE Hod 


Since hogs are one farm commodity the 
Government does not try to manage, we find 
recent developments in pork production 
rather interesting. 

When hog prices declined last year, farm- 
ers started breeding fewer sows. With lower 
prices continuing earlier this year, the pro- 
ducers cut the spring pig crop by 8 percent 
and planned a similar reduction for this fall, 
Prices already have begun edging upward, 

There's nothing remarkable about these 
developments, of course. Except as one more 
reminder that farmers are capable of man- 
aging their own affairs when the planners 
aren't hogging the show. 


Hon. James B. Utt: A Great American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, oft- 
times, in our rush, bustle and hurry, we 
forget to do some of the more important 
things of life—we forget to. recognize and 
thank those friends who work and fight 
the hardest to preserve our free enter- 
prise system and the freedom that made 
this the greatest nation ever known in 
the history of mankind. 

Having once been a resident of that 
beautiful and growing city of Escondido, 
Calif., I am pleased, indeed, today to 
pause and join with the friends of our 
distinguished colleague from California, 
Jim Urr, in saying, Thank you, Jm. 
Thank you for standing up for principle 
and for doing the outstanding job you 
are doing.” 

We need more men in America, ard in 
government today, Republicans and 
Democrats alike, who have the courage 
of their convictions—like Jim Urt. We 
need men who are willing, able, and un- 
ashamed, to stand up for principles, re- 
gardless of political popularity—like Jim 
Urr. We need stouthearted men who are 
not for sale—honest men who can tell 
the truth and look the world straight in 
the eye—men who are not too lazy to 
work, nor too proud to be poor—men 
who are willing to live on what they have 
earned, and wear what they have paid 
for—men who are not ashamed to say 
“No” to socialism and communism with 
emphasis, and who are not ashamed to 
say, “I can’t afford it’—men like Int 
Urr. 

America needs more of these kind of 
men. I don’t think America will ever 
give up or go down, but if we ever do, it 
will not be because the world has devel- 
oped a hydrogen bomb—it would because 
we have developed a philosophy that says 
the individual is no longer economically 
responsible for his own welfare, or 
morally responsible for his own conduct. 

In thanking Jim Urr, it is only appro- 
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priate that we include an editorial writ- 
ten by Mr. Fred Speers, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Escondido (Calif.) Times 
Advocate on June 22, 1964. Editor 
Speers is to be congratulated for recog- 
nizing, and publicly commending, the 
many outstanding qualities of this dis- 
tinguished statesman and outstanding 
American, our own friend and colleague, 
the Honorable James B. UTT. 
JIMMY UTT’S PRINCIPLES 


The critics of Congressman James B. Urr 
{and they are more vocal than numerous) 
will be hard put to fit into their cacophony 
any remarks about his having turned down 
an invitation from the President of the 
United States to hook a “free” ride from 
Washington to California so both, particu- 
larly the President, could do a bit of poli- 
ticking here. 

There was nothing free“ about that ride 
so far as the taxpayers were concerned. In 
fact, it was the taxpayers who were taken 
for a ride. They paid the way for this part 
of President Johnson's program of visiting 
every State before election. 

And while the attention of the Californians 
who gaped and “oohed" when the President 
showed up was being diverted the finishing 
touches were being put on the administra- 
tion backed bill to raise the ceiling on, the 
national debt by $9 to $324 billion. That 
should help pay for a lot more presidential 
trips by his special jetliner as November 
draws closer. Urr voted against the bill. 

It is clear that Urr's declining of the offer 
of the “free” ride wasn't a case of grand- 
standing. In this gerrymandered congres- 
sional district, Urr doesn’t have to go through 
the usual gyrations of most officeholders 
seeking reelection. He's about as sure of 
reelection as any Congressman running. 

So it was a matter of principle that prompt- 
ed him to turn down the invitation of Pres- 
ident Johnson to help spend more tax money. 
Not that Jrmy Urr’s 150 pounds (including 
luggage) would have made much difference 
in fuel consumption, but there was that 
sticky matter of principle. How, Urr must 
have figured, could I in all conscience vote 
against increasing-the debt limit and then 
accept an invitation to spend taxpayers’ dol- 
Laie a junket to California on the same 

ay 

Principles are something Jimmy Urr has. a 
lot of—even if they’re too big and too numer- 
ous to fit aboard a presidential jetliner. Urr, 
it should be remembered voted against the 
congressional pay raise of $7,500 which was 
Tammed through by the freeloaders and 
wheeling-dealing spenders who backed the 
increase in the national debt. Difference be- 
tweeen them and Urr is that they talk econ- 
omy but practice profilgacy while he talks 
and practices economy. 

A deeply religious man, UTT is on record in 
behalf of the so-called Becker prayer amend- 
ment. Curiously, this is opposed largely by 
much the same elements that favored in- 
creasing their salaries while raising the na- 
tional debt ceiling. {It's difficult to recog- 
nize why the same people should line up 
that way but it’s nevertheless true.) . 

Testifying last April on the Beckér amend- 
ment, Urr said this, “It is true that you can- 
not legislate religion or morality, but you 
certainly can stop legislating against it, elther 
by legislative enactment or by judicial deci- 
sions.” 

Perhaps someday there'll be a Congress 
that will have the backbone to pass legisla- 
tion against fiscal immorality and {rrespon- 
sibility such.as we're seeing rampant in the 
land today. If so, we hope Urr is there to 
introduce the bill. It should bear his name. 


1964 
Salute to Ghana Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today, 
Ghana celebrates the seventh anniver- 
sary of her independence. We take this 
opportunity to extend warm felicitations 
to His Excellency the President of 
Ghana, Kwame Nkrumah; and to His 
Excellency the Ambassador of Ghana to 
the United States, Miguel A, Ribeiro. 

Once again we salute Ghana on its 
national day, July 1. It is now 7 years 
since Ghana received its independence 
from Britain and led the surge to free- 
dom which the African Continent has 
recently witnessed. Just as Ghana was a 
leader in the independence movement, 
so Ghana has remained a leader on the 
African Continent. Ghana’s successful 
development program, of which the mon- 
umental Volta Dam project is one of the 
most striking achievements, has set the 
example for the rest of Africa. 

Ghana is, in fact, rapidly becoming a 
bustling modern nation. The difficulties 
of developing all segments of the econ- 
omy at once have been staggering, but 
through intelligent planning and flexible 
policies Ghana has successfully met and 
overcome them. The economy is still 
overbalanced toward a single crop, cocoa, 
an unstabilizing factor since world cocoa 
prices tend to fluctuate considerably, but 
important strides have been made toward 
crop diversification and industrialization. 
Bananas, coffee, copra, kolanuts, coco- 
nuts, rubber, tobacco, oranges, limes, 
lemons, and tomatoes are quickly be- 
coming important secondary crops. 
Ghana’s fishing industry is expanding 
rapidly. Exports of timber and timber 
products from Ghana’s hardwood for- 
ests, among the finest in the world, are 
contributing significantly to export earn- 
ings. Ghana has the good fortune to be 
abundantly endowed with natural re- 
sources—gold, diamonds, manganese, and 
bauxite. 

The key to Ghana’s successful devel- 
opment program is planning. A new 7- 
year development plan destined to run 
through 1970 is designed to speed up eco- 
nomic development with maximum econ- 
omy and efficiency. The plan projects an 
annual rate of increase in national in- 
come of 5.5 percent, or a total of 42 per- 
cent over the 7-year period. The Gov- 
ernment, wisely realizing that it could 
not finance a development plan of this 
scope alone, has called on private invest- 
ors to finance a significant portion of the 
plan. In order to encourage foreign in- 
vestment, a little over a year ago the 
Ghanaian Parliament passed a Capital 
Investments Act protecting investments 
from expropriation and allowing the free 
transfer abroad of profits after tax 
liabilities have been satisfied. 

Although at times relations between 
the United States and Ghana have been 
strained, the basic good will between the 
countries seems always to succeed in 
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patching up differences. After Ghana- 
ian newspapers last winter criticized U.S. 
officials as a result of a series of misun- 
derstandings, the Ghanaian Government 
sent official apologies to the U.S. State 
Department. Perhaps a better indica- 
tion of relations between the two coun- 
tries is the extent of U.S. investment and 
Government sponsorship of investment 
in Ghana. The United States is one of 
the major contributors of loans to the 
Volta River Dam project. Backed by the 
U.S. Government, the Volta Aluminum 
Co., an American consortium, is to build 
a $110 million aluminum smelter to use 
power produced by the Volta Dam. An- 
other U.S. firm, Unilever, is already oper- 
ating a soap factory in Ghana. 

Thus, on this Ghana’s national day, 
we in the United States rejoice with the 
people of Ghana in their fruitful devel- 
opment over the past 7 years. This 
success is a measure of the people them- 
selves—their determniation, their indus- 
try, their intelligence and resourceful- 
ness. We are confident that the next 
7 years will witness as much progress as 
the last 7 in a country which already has 
ae of the highest standards of living in 

rica. 


The White Ocean 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Post of July 1, 1964: 

Tue WHITE OCEAN 

It has happened at last, At St. Augustine, 
Fla,, despite the zealous efforts of local 
segregationists, some Negroes were allowed 
to go swimming in the Atlantic Ocean. 
Given the devious patterns pursued by the 
Gulf Stream, reinforted by a branch of the 
trade-wind current off Florida, the whole 
eastern coast of North America must now 
be considered desegregated by every true- 
blue, red-blooded white supremacist. It is 
doubtful, moreover, if even the Gulf of 
Mexico can any longer be deemed completely 
white. The tides these days are so erratic 
that there is no telling where the cense- 
quences of this momentous immersion may 
be felt. 

The marvelous thing about the immersion 
of St. Augustine is that it took place with 
the consent of the local authorities and un- 
der the protection of more than 100 police- 
men who guarded the bathers—some white, 
some colored civil rights demonstrators— 
from a jeering horde of onlookers determined 
to preserve the purity of the white race and 
of the Atlantic Ocean. This is the more 
remarkable because a large part of the law 
enforcement personnel in St. Augustine is 
said to consist of Ku Klux Klansmen. 

Moreover, the civil rights demonstrators— 
that is, the persons asserting a right to use 
part of the Atlantic Ocean—offered just the 
kind of target that coritemporary Klansmen 
like best. The demonstrators were com- 
mitted to nonviolence, so that the white 
supremacists were able to show their su- 
premacy by slugging and stomping their 
helpless victims at will. During the early 
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demonstrations at St. Augustine, the police 
did nothing to interfere with this bloody 
sport, watching it, apparently, with amuse- 
ment and approval, But suddenly, they 
have called a halt. 

Perhaps economics had something to do 
with the change. The executive vice presi- 
dent of the St. Augustine and St. Johns 
County Chamber of Commerce said to Post 
Reporter George Lardner, Jr., “We are vul- 
nerable. We have been getting 2 million 
tourists through here a year. They spend 
$22 million before they leave. I estimate 
this is going to cost us $8 to $10 million of 
that this summer. Summertime is our big 
season.” As everyone knows, $10 million is 
color blind. 

Perhaps, however, there is another factor 
at work in the situation. Perhaps, observ- 
ing the dignity and the purposefulness of 
the rights demonstrators, some of the Klans- 
men began uneasily to ask themselves if it 
was really so unreasonable for these Negroes 
to want to use a little bit of the Atlantic 
Ocean for themselves. And perhaps they 
looked at the Atlantic after the Negroes had 
used it for a little while and saw that it 
seemed quite unchanged. 

We should like to think that one other 
thought occurred to the people of St, Au- 
gustine. Just the other day the U.S. Army 
conferred the Army Air Medal with oak leaf 
clusters on a fellow southerner who came, 
actually, not from Florida but from Mount 
Airy, La., not so very far away. The medal 
was conferred. umously—on Ist Lt. 
Bryford G. Metoyer, Negro pilot, who had 
participated in over 300 combat operation or 
aerial missions in South Vietnam until one 
day last January when he was returning 
from a combat mission and his aircraft, 
ae by enemy fire, plunged into the 
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New York Times on Domestic Finance 
Subcommittee’s Proposals To Strength- 
en Federal Reserve System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the New York Times editorial of June 
30, 1964, on the proposals of the Domes- 
tic Finance Subcommittee of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee to strength- 
en the Federal Reserve System. 

The text of the editorial follows: 

COORDINATING MONETARY Poor 


Congress plans to take a fresh look at the 
independent status of the Federal Reserve 
System. The Democratic majority of a House 
banking subcommittee has urged action 
next year on a series of reform proposals de- 
signed to limit the Federal Reserve's freedom. 

The independence of the Federal Reserve 
does need reexamination. Its control over 
the Nation's supply of money and credit gives 
it an enormous influence over economic con- 
ditions; yet it is nominally so free from con- 
trol that it has sometimes been called the 
fourth branch of Government. 

The subcommittee recommends reducing 
the seven members of the Federal Reserve 
Board to five and giving the President the 
right to choose his own chairman. It also 
wants to retire the stock owned by commer- 
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clal banks and eliminate the 12-man Open 
Market Committee. This is the Federal Re- 
serve’s chief instrument for regulating the 
credit supply, and its members include rep- 
resentatives of the regional Federal Reserve 
banks. 

Under the present system the Federal Re- 
serve has survived by accommodating itself 
to the administration. Nevertheless, because 
the President is responsible for economic 
policy and monetary policy must be coordi- 
nated with other weapons, there is point to 
clearing up confusion about the Federal Re- 
serve's role. Its public character can be 
emphasized by eliminating private stock- 
holders and by having its books audited by 
the Geenral Accounting Office, as the sub- 
committee suggests. The President should 
have the privilege of choosing his own chair- 
man and vice chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board to make clear that monetary pol- 
icy wil lbe both responsive and responsible. 

But reforms to clarify the position of the 
Federal Reserve would be weakened If the 
Opent Market Committee was eliminated by 
getting rid of its regional representatives. 
There is a real danger in giving a small group, 
based in Washin full control. The 
Federal Reserve has worked so well mainly 
because it can draw on regional experts who 
have both experience and a feel for economic 
developments in formulating its policies. 
If these men are deprived of responsibility, 
then the Federal Reserve itself is likely to 
lose its effectiveness. 

Reforms are needed, particularly those em- 
phasizing that the Federal Reserve is a public 
institution alert and responsive to change. 
But because the important Issue is coordi- 
nation rather than independence, region- 
alism must be preserved by keeping the Open 
Market Committee as the Federal Reserve's 
main operating weapon. If management is 
too important to be left entirely to monetary 
managers, it is also too important to be put 
into the hands of a few men in a marble 
palace in Washington who may be out of 
touch with what is going on in the rest of 
the country or the world beyond our border. 


Springfield, Mass., Daily News Hails Pas- 
sage of Mass Transportation Bill; 
Massachusetts First State in Union To 
Enact Statewide Mass Transportation 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, our great 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts is the 
first State in the Union to enact into 
law its own mass transportation bill. 
This legislation which was passed by the 
General Court of Massachusetts and 
signed into law a couple of weeks ago by 
Gov: Endicott Peabody will complement 
the mass transportation legislation 
passed by the Senate and House, and now 
awaiting the President’s signature. Both 
pieces of legislation will greatly aid the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts in 
comprehensively planning and imple- 
menting a statewide Massachusetts 
transportation program. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include an editorial from the 
Springfield Daily News, of June 27, en- 
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titled “Transit Help From Washington,” 
to be printed with my remarks, along 
with a letter and telegram I received 
from Governor Peabody with respect to 
the Federal mass transit legislation: 
[From the Springfield (Mass.) Dally News, 
June 27, 1964 

Transit HELP FROM WASHINGTON 

Passage of a $375 million mass transporta- 
tion subsidy bill by the House of Representa- 
tives, the first Federal spending program for 
large-scale improvement of commuter facili- 
ties, was the best news for Massachusetts to 
come out of Washington this week. 

Hailed by President Lyndon B. Johnson as 
a “major step forward in cooperation between 
the Federal and State governments on urban 
problems,” the measure is not only a legis- 
lative victory for his administration but 
is also a feather in the caps of House Speaker 
John W. McCormack and Boston's Mayor 
Collins, president of the American Municipal 
Association, which sparked the drive for the 
bill. 

A year ago the Senate passed a slightly dif- 
ferent measure and there will now have 
to be a House-Senate compromise worked out 
before the legislation goes to the White 
Houre. Since this is a presidential year, it 
should be noted that Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER was one of the 24 Republicans who 
voted against the bill. The leading GOP 
presidential contender is also expected to op- 
pose the compromise measure that will come 
out of joint conference. Gov. William W. 
Scranton, on the other hand, wrote to the 
Pennsylvania GOP delegation in the House 
on behalf of the bill before becoming a can- 
didate for the Republican presidential nom- 
ination. Ten of the fourteen Pennsylvania 
Republicans voted in favor of the legislation. 

For Massachusetts, this historymaking 
subsidy bill will, in all probability, prove a 
financial bonanza. States will be eligible for 
up to 12.5 percent of the $375 million, with 
grants made on a first come, first served 
basis. This means the Commonwealth could 
be eligible for up to nearly $47 million over 
the 3-year period. 

Massachusetts, due to Governor Peabody's 
$225 million mass tion program, 
will be eligible to make application for Fed- 
eral aid almost as soon as the ink is dry on 
the President's signature to the bill. The 
Governor’s program was written and de- 
signed specifically so that the Common- 
wealth could obtain the maximum aid pos- 
sible under the Federal transit law. 

Under the Federal transit law, the State 
will be eligible to apply for aid as soon as 
plans are completed for the first two exten- 
sions by the new Massachusetts Bay Trans- 
portation Authority—probably to Braintree 
on the South Shore and to Route 128 in 
Reading. The plans and the application 
could be on the way to Washington very 
quickly. 

Governor Peabody termed the Federal 
transit bill “an important link in the im- 
plementation of the Commonwealth’s own 
mass transportation program” and said he is 
hopeful that Massachusetts—first in the Na- 
tion to adopt a mass transportation pro- 
gram—will also be the first to qualify for 
assistance under the Federal legislation. 

The MBTA and the State, acting jointly, 
would be eligible for 12.5 percent of the $75 
million to be allocated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for urban transit ald in 1965 and 
the Commonwealth will also be eligible for a 
similar percentage of the $150 million in aid 
to be available to the States for this purpose 
in 1966 and 1967. 

There is a real plus in this for Springfield 
and other urban centers as well as Greater 
Boston. Based on what the Federal Govern- 
ment will allot, there will be surplus revenue 
from the cigarette tax hike earmarked for 
mass transportation. This could be chan- 
neled to mass transit aid outside of the 
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MBTA or, by amending the tax law, used for 
other purposes. In any event, Springfleld and 
other communities should benefit directly 
or indirectly. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
Massa 


CHUSETTS, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
STATE HOUSE, 
Boston, Mass., June 22, 1964. 
Hon, Enwarp P. BOLAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN BoLAaND: I have just 
learned that H.R, 3881 is scheduled for vote 
on June 25. Thé passage of this legislation 
is vital to Massachusetts and I do solicit 
your favorable consideration of this matter, 
It is an important link in the effectuation of 
my Own mass transportation legislation which 
has already been signed into law. 

Mass transportation is an area where Fed- 
eral-State participation can achieve manifold 
benefits and truly conquer new frontiers. 

Massachusetts has achieved significant 
firsts in this field; it was the first State to 
have an HHFA Office of Transportation dem- 
onstration project of $5.4 million on a two- 
thirds Federal-one-third State basis ad- 
ministered by the Mass Transportation Com- 
mission. 


It was the first State to submit to a legis- 
lature a comprehensive and statewide mass 
transportation p —and with enact- 
ment of H.R. 3881 it can be the first State 
to qualify and to implement this legislation. 
Since a statewide cigarette tax helps pay for 
this program, every Congressman will be 
able to benefit his constituents by obtaining 
reimbursement to the State for its share of 
the cost. 

For these reasons, I hope you will forge 
another important link In Federal-State co- 
operation with your vote for H.R, 3881. 

Sincerely, 
ENDICOTT PEABODY, 
Governor. 
Boston, Mass., 
June 25, 1964. 
EDWARD P. BOLAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your great vic 2 
Federal mass tion bill rgb W 
portant link in the implementation of the 
Commonwealth’s own mass transportation 
program, which I signed into law last week. 


Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. SIBAL, Mr. Speaker, it is fitting 
that we take this time each year to re- 
new our expressions of deep concern for 
the victims of communism on behalf of 
the American people. 

Each of us, whatever our individual 
heritage, shares in the common heritage 
of liberty. This heritage comes to us as 
a gift of the Creator, a gift which we 
have brought to life in America, a gift 
which we must constantly defend. 
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Today, as for many years, the threat to 
this heritage is Communist imperialism, 
which has already blighted half the 
world, and which recognizes no indi- 
vidual rights but seeks to shackle hu- 
manity to the will of a souleless state. 

Until the tide of Red oppression has 
been turned back and the peoples of the 
captive nations can decide their destinies 
for themselves, no freemen anywhere 
can rest secure. 

As one of the sponsors of the proposal 
to create a Select Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations in this House, I am proud 
to take part in these ceremonies today. 
I also take this opportunity of urging 
once more that the Rules Committee act 
at the earliest possible moment to send 
this legislation to the floor. 


Raises Much Speculation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Adrian 
(Mich.) Daily Telegram of June 19, 1964: 

Raises Much BPECULATION 


Interest in one-chamber legislatures may 
be increased by the U.S. Supreme Court's 
decisions that both houses of State legisla- 
tures must be apportioned strictly on a pop- 
ulation basis. For the main purpose of hav- 
ing two legislative chambers is to have one 
serve as a check upon the other. If the 
membership of both houses is to be based 
only on population both will represent sub- 
stantially the same political bases, Neither 
would likely be a control on the other. 

So it would seem that the advocates of a 
unicameral (single house) legislature have 
been given a powerful argument by the Su- 
preme Court. It will be pointed out that 
with a single-house legislature, legislation 
will be more speedily enacted. Also it can 
be argued that there would be some saving 
in government costs. These are old argu- 
ments and they never have been persuasive 
in any State except Nebraska which has 
operated under the unicameral system for 
several years. But be it noted that Nebraska 
has not escaped apportionment troubles. It 
has one now. And it’s the familiar one—city 
legislative districts containing far more 
voters than rural districts. Rural areas in 
Nebraska do not like control of State govern- 
ment concentrated in big cities any more 
than do the rural areas of any other State, 
including Michigan. 

Whenever any State contains a single large 
city, or two or three of them, there are prac- 
tical reasons—irrespective of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court—for a legislative apportion- 
ment that protects the remainder of the 
State from domination. For notwithstand- 
ing the one-man, one-vote principle which 
the highest court of the land says is wholly 
right and fair and must prevail, the Ameri- 
can governmental system also recognizes the 
rights of minorities. Basically, the struggle 
over civil rights is concerned with the rights 
of minorities. 

And there’s another angle to the one-man, 
one-vote principle which the Supreme Court 
holds applies to congressional and State 
legislative districts. Does it apply to county 
boards of supervisors? It does not at this 
time. Yet the Court stepped into county af- 
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fairs in Virginia recently. It ruled that the 
supervisors of Prince Edward County had 
been altogether “too deliberate” in effecting 
integration of their schools, and it ordered 
integration, 

Having told a county it must levy taxes 
for public schools, and admit Negro pupils 
to those schools, it's conceivable that the 
Court might consider complaints from coun- 
ties about apportionment of votes in boards 
of supervisors between townships and cities, 

In the State apportionment decisions, 
Chief Justice Warren in trampling down the 
idea that a State senate could be apportioned 
on a geographical as well as population basis, 
declared that State legislatures could not be 
compared with the U.S. Senate. He wrote: 
“Political subdivisions of States—counties, 
cities or whatever—never were and never 
have been considered as sovereign entities. 
Rather, they have traditionally been re- 
garded as subordinate government instru- 
mentalities created by the State to assist in 
carrying out State governmental functions.” 

The Chief Justice says that States are 
sovereign entities. But they are sovereign 
only to a limited extent. Their govern- 
mental privileges are limited by the Federal 
Constitution, and most especially the way in 
which the Supreme Court interprets the 
Constitution. And as Justice Potter Stewart 
put it in his dissenting opinion on the ap- 
portionment ruling, the Court has converted 
“a particular political philosophy into a con- 
stitutional rule” binding on all the States. 

The Court has moved into the affairs of 
the States and into the affairs of at least one 
county. Its next step might take it into 
county affairs all over the country. 


Small Business Moves Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr, HARTKE. Mr. President, Frank 
M. Cruger is one of Indiana's distin- 
guished citizens, president of the Na- 
tional Small Business Association, a 
member of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration National Advisory Council, and 
now a member of the board of the new 
International Executive Service Corps. 
Out of his concern for the Nation's small 
businessmen, who include 35 million 
owners and employees in 4,800,000 small 
firms, he has written a pamphlet en- 
titled “Small Business Moves Ahead,” 
distributed by the association of which 
he is president. Mr. Cruger has effec- 
tively presented facts, figures, and needs 
of small business in a helpful way, to 
provide an understanding of the position 
of this group, about which he says, 
“Small business is America’s biggest bus- 
iness.” 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from Mr. Cruger’s statement be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SMALL Busterxss Moves AHEAD 
(By Frank M. Cruger) 

Small business is alive and kicking. As 
Mark Twain once remarked “the report of 
my demise has been greatly exaggerated.” 
Small business is growing to the tune of 
60,000 additional new firms each year— 
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thanks to ingenuity, progressive bankers, the 
helpful hand of big business and the light 
hand of government. Small business, in the 
vast majority, has not only prospered but 
is optimistic. A survey by Dun & Brad- 
street disclosed that four out of five small 
businesses reported they had grown in the 
last 5 years. Almost 80 percent thought they 
would continue to grow. The balance, with 
minor exceptions, believed they would main- 
tain present size, and 95 percent thought 
their best progress would be served in their 
present status. The “For Sale” signs are not 
nearly as numerous as the “Help Wanted” 
signs. A prophet of doom would be in 
strange company here. 
SMALL BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


This does not mean that small business has 
no problems, nor that it wants no problems, 
but the problems are far outweighed by the 
opportunities of our free enterprise system. 
Although one could logically ask why almost 
7 percent of the small businesses in America 
cease operations each year—only to be fol- 
lowed by even more new businessmen who 
are willing to try it for themselves to add to, 
rather than take from the supply of jobs. 
Does this indicate a deterioration of oppor- 
tunity? Or is this really an expansion of 
opportunity? It should be emphasized that 
an extremely low percentage of these busi- 
ness stops“ are failures. Many see the hand- 
writing on the wall in time to sell, merge 
or liquidate without a very close relation- 
ship to bankruptcy. Some need to prove to 
themselves that they are not businessmen or 
managers. Some will try again and succeed. 
Certainly this is the weeding-out process 
of competition. If competition were elim- 
inated our free enterprise system would cease 
to exist and we would soon become wards 
of the state. Although the big gap between 
those at the top and those at the bottom 
may not be desirable, all business cannot 
be made equal. I do not believe that com- 
petent small business wants something for 
nothing. The great preference would be 
that equality of opportunity be further ex- 
plored and encouraged. Not many would 
seriously want to trade opportunity for se- 
curity. 

INTERDEPENDENCE 


Small business is America's biggest busi- 
ness. In analyzing the problems and oppor- 
tunities of small business we should recog- 
nize that the success of one segment of our 
economy is irrevocably tied to the other seg- 
ments. Big business and small business are 
interdependent, not only for their mutual 
progress but for their responsibility to the 
public. The importance of small business in 
a democracy can hardly be overestimated. 
Government for and by the people would be 
inconceivable without small enterprise. It 
is regrettable that in some quarters small 
business is taken as a synonym for unfit 
business, and that possibly the preservation 
of small business is regarded as the survival 
of inefficient business. Small business is 
of the very essence of our way of life which 
is based on the right of all to push forward 
and become sucessful through ingenuity, in- 
telligence, hard work, and fairplay. As long 
as this philosophy exists, small size is per- 
fectly compatible with fitness and high 
quality. 

IMPORTANCE OF SMALL BUSINESS 

Small business need not be an economic 
orphan or a political vagrant, It well may 
be a sleeping giant not quite conscious 
even in 1962—of its tremendous political 
strength. The 35 million owners and em- 
ployees of America's 4,800,000 small firms 
indicate that more than 60 percent of our 
population is dependent upon small business 
for its livelihood and support. The real chal- 
lenge to free economy is not so much to the 
relatively few industrial giants, but to the 
millions of small businesses to grow stronger 
and bigger. And most of all a challenge to 
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individuals—to you and to me—to keep the 
fountain of new enterprises flowing in great- 
er volume, recognizing that the mainspring 
of our economy is not government but the 
built-in thrust and vigor of private enter- 
prise. Government may influence our econ- 
omy for better or for worse, 
* — * * . 
THE POWER OF CHOICE 


In helping small business it appears we 
should be concerned with only that seg- 
ment of small business that wants to grow. 
Many firms are under no compulsion to ex- 
pand. Others are content to drift along. 
Others will insist on their right to fail— 
some to try again and succeed. But we 
should be opposed to a Federal crutch for 
an inefficient business of any size that will 
not develop its best ability and energy to 
help itself, We should concern ourselves 
with small business that really wants to 
make p: From a standpoint of ethics 
I do not see any significant difference be- 
tween large and small firms. A large com- 
pany differs from a small one, not that its 
employees are 7 feet tall instead of 5 feet 
tall—not that they are more honest—or 
less honest. They are the same kind of 
people, motivated in the same way. The 
difference between large and small is mostly 
quantitative, not always qualitative, And 
bigness alone does not guarantee survival. 

The Sherman Act of 1890 sought to pre- 
serve competitive free enterprise by pro- 
hibiting monopoly and restraint of trade. 
The goal was an organization of Industry 
into units small enough to compete effec- 
tively with one another. This antimonop- 
oly legislation reflected a fear of concen- 
trated economic power which is deeply 
rooted in American tradition. Even today 
in the public mind there seems to be a feel- 
ing that big business is responsible for what- 
ever ills may affect the small business com- 
munity, Certainly the reverse is true in 
many instances. Big business has made it 
possible for thousands of small firms to 
grow and prosper. Actually, these big con- 
cerns—that once were small—are the bul- 
warks of small business. 

COOPERATION 

Many millions of dollars are channeled 
into small business through subcontracts, 
through purchase of the products of small 
business, through research and in 
numerous other ways. Witness the 26,000 
suppliers of General Motors, 98 percent being 
small firms—or Western Electric with 40,000 
small suppliers—or Du Pont with 30,000 
small firm suppliers and more than 100,000 
small business customers—many of whom 
owe their success to the development of new 
products by large industries. Several hun- 
dred other large corporations have become 
aware of the cooperative possibilities with 
smaller firms. Many of these larger indus- 
tries have employed specialists to investi- 
gate the opportunities and have shared their 
production and distribution with smaller 
firms to mutual advantage. These events 
are additional proof that small business and 
big business are dependent upon each other 
for their economic progress. Each does the 
job it is fitted by its size and talents to do. 

* * . . > 
THE SIZE OF SMALL BUSINESS 


In the United States today there are ap- 
proximately 4,800,000 small business estab- 
lishments. These firms include all of the 
manufacturing, wholesale, retail, and service 
businesses. Reflecting the extreme impor- 
tance of small business in our economy is 
the fact that 94 percent of all business 
firms employ less than 20 persons—over 97 
percent employ 50 or fewer persons. Whole- 
sale, retail, and service establishments com- 
prise about 93 percent of the total number 
of firms while manufac firms account 
for the remaining 7 percent or about 300,000. 
Firms with less than 50 employees comprise 
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99 percent of the total, have 72 percent of 
the employees, and do 78 percent of the 
total dollar volume, 

Firms with 50 or more employees com- 
prise 1 percent of the total, have 28 percent 
of the employees, and do 22 percent of the 
total sales dollar volume. Since 99 percent 
of all of the wholesale, retail, and service 
establishments have less than 50 employees 
and in view of the fact that 9814 percent 
of all of the manufacturers have less than 
500 employees, it can be readily seen that 
any improvements accruing to small busi- 
ness will have great effect on the economy. 
Conversely, any detrimental effect in the 
direction of small business could seriously 
affect the general prosperity. These figures 
clearly demonstrate why the small business 
movement has gained such national promi- 
nence in recent years. Like labor and the 
farmer, small business has great influence 
at the polls due to the employees and owners 
of 4,800,000 smali firms. But this numerical 
strength should not be used for special privi- 
lege—nor the individual be subordinated to 
the desires of the majority. 

* = 


Many businessmen of long experience are 
amazed to learn of the huge number of small 
business stops and starts each year. By stops 
we mean business firms that quit for any 
number of reasons, not all of them financial, 
In 1957 there were 437,000. stops and 480,000 
starts for a net gain of 43,000 additional small 
businesses. In 1958 there were 356,000 stops 
and 411,000 starts for a net gain of 75,000 new 
businesses. The results in 1960 indicated 
about the same general increase in additional 
small firms. Last year the average was about 
5,000 new firms each month as a net gain. 

Needless to say, the majority of these small 
firms were engaged in the retall and service 
trades, although included were some sub- 
stantial concerns. The normal question at 
this point is why so many small businesses 
should stop In recent good years even though 
more new businesses started than stopped. 
Well, I think it is often said that the number 
of new business starts is substantial, but 


the number with growth possibilities is _ 


limited. 
PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS 
What are the major problems of small busi- 
ness? The Small Business Adiminstration 
in a recent report to the President and to the 
Congress lists seven prominent problems of 
small businessmen—taxes, labor relations, 
profits, competition from imports 
and big business, management inadequacies, 
and competition from tax-exempt coopera- 
tives, It is assumed that all business, large 
and small, suffers from many of these ele- 
ments. Why do we have this high mortality 
rate among small business? When it is 
realized that only a limited number of small 
firms have profits year after year it is easy to 
understand. 
* » * kd 0 


The essence of the American economic sys- 
tem of private enterprise is free competition. 
Of course assistance should not be forced 
upon small business. Freedom for some 
means “let me alone”; for others freedom 
means “help me.“ 

2 » * * » 


The average small businessman has a higħ 
regard for the traditions and institutions of 
America, Many people prefer to work in 
small business, and often among these is 
found the man who will sacrifice security for 
opportunity. 

Our American democratic system will 
function only in a society in which the most 
eligible citizens participate In public affairs. 
The challenge boils down to this: Business- 
men must translate their interest into terms 
of what is best for the public. You are in- 
vited to join with us in the National Small 
Business Association in building a better 
America. - 
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Law Professors’ Statement on the Federal 
Government’s Power To Act in Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
for some time I have urged that Federal 
marshals be assigned to Mississippi this 
summer to protect the several hundred 
civil rights volunteers as well as the 
Negro population of that State. The 
tragic disappearance of three dedicated 
and courageous young civil rights work- 


ers has awakened the Nation to the 


dangerous situation in Mississippi. A 
distinguished group of law professors 
from Columbia, Harvard, New York Uni- 
versity, the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Yale Law Schools have issued a 
statement outlining the legal basis upon 
which the Attorney General and the 
President are authorized to act. I urge 
all of my colleagues to read this state- 
ment: 


It has been reported in the press that the 
Attorney General has stated that the Fed- 
eral Government lacks power to take pre- 
ventive police action in Mississippi to se- 
cure the safety of persons who have come 
into that State to aid its colored residents 
in the effective exercise of thelr rights as 
citizens of the United Staets. The under- 
signed students of public law are troubled 
by the misleading simplicity of this reported 
pronouncement, and believing that the Fed- 
eral power to take protective action in the 
circumstances that now prevail in Missis- 
sippi is clear, are moved to make this state- 
ment. 

Under section 332 of title 10 of the United 
States Code the President is authorized to 
use the State militia and the Armed Forces 
of the United States “whenever he considers 
that unlawful obstructions, combinations or 
assemblages * * * make it impracticable to 
enforce the laws of the United States * * * 
by the ordinary course of judicial proceed- 
ings.” Should the President be persuaded 
that judicial processes are not able to se- 
cure the rights of Negro voters in Missis- 
sippi, or should he consider that those proc- 
esses are not effectively safegarding the 
rights of other Americans as they are de- 
fined in existing civil rights acts (e.g. sec. 
1981 and 1983 of title 42) the quoted section 
would clearly authorize him to use armed 
forces to secure the rights referred to. 

Of course the Attorney General knows 
this, for it was under section 332 that Presi- 
dent Kennedy took military action at the 
University of Mississippi in 1962. Quite 
probably two considerations are factors in 
the Attorney General's determination that 
section 332 has no Immediate relevance. He 
and the President may be convinced that the 
time has not yet come to send military 
forces into Mississippi—that other processes 
should be exhausted before that most dras- 
tic of all remedies is pursued. If that judg- 
ment is a crucial element In the decision 
one wishes that it had been reported, for it 
would have made it clear that it is not lack 
of Presidential power to act but the absonce 
of a conviction that action is now called 
for that explains nonaction. Furthermore, 
the Attorney General may, with some justi- 
fication, feel that when military action is 
taken under section 332 it is not fairly to be 
described as “police action — the type of ac- 
tion which he has denied the Federal Gov- 
ernment is empowered to take. These con- 
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siderations, which may explain the Attorney 
General's rejection of the current relevance 
of section 332, seem far less applicable to 
the provisions of section 333 of title 10. 

Under the terms of that section the scope 
of the Presidential power to take protective 
and preventive action is not confined to the 
use of the militia or Armed Forces. Through 
section 333 mentions specifically the power 
to use those forces it also empowers him “by 
any other means (to) take such action as he 
considers necessary to suppress, in a State, 
any insurrection, domestic violence, unlaw- 
ful combination, or conspiracy, if it (1) so 
hinders the execution of the laws of that 
State, and of the United States within the 
State, that any part or class of its people is 
deprived of a right, privilege, immunity, or 
protection named in the Constitution and 
secured by law, and the constituted author- 
ities of that State are unable, fail, or refuse 
to protect that right, privilege, or immunity, 
or to give that protection; or (2) opposes or 
obstructs the execution of the laws of the 
United States or impedes. the course of jus- 
tice under those laws.” 

Surely there is reason to believe that vio- 
lence and combination are now so hinder- 
ing the execution of the laws of Mississippi 
and of the United States as to deny to the 
Negroes of Mississippi rights secured by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. 
Whether the deplorable circumstances are 
such as to make the provisions in subsection 
(1) of the quoted section now operative is 
not important, for there can be no question 
but that the provisions of subsection (2) fit 
the present circumstances precisely. Vio- 
lence, combination, and conspiracy in Mis- 
sissipp! are unquestionably obstructing the 
execution of the ciyll rights laws of the 
United States—the provisions, that~is, of 
sections 1981 and 1983 of title 42 and the 
provisions of the acts of 1957 and 1960 with 
respect to voting rights, 

Doubtless some creditable considerations 
of expedience could be cited to support a 
decision against now taking Presi- 
dential action under section 333 in Missis- 
sippi. Surely, however, the Attorney Gen- 
eral's position would be less misleading and 
therefore less perilous if he would acknowl- 
edge that the President today has power to 
act but believes that “police action“ under 
section 333 of title 10 is inadvisable. 

In the year 1879 it was argued in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States that when 
Federal marshals sought to enforce the elec- 
toral laws of the United States their conduct 
infringed the prerogatives of the States— 
that the Nation, in other words, could not, 
through the authority of its agents, take 
“police action” within the borders of any 

State. “It is argued,” said Mr. Justice Brad- 
ley, “that the preservation of peace and good 
order in society is not within the powers 
confided to the Government of the United 
States. but belongs exclusively to the States. 
Here again we are met with the theory that 
the Government of the United States does 
not rest upon the soil and territory of the 
country. We think that this theory is 
founded upon an entire misconception of 
the nature and powers of that Government. 
We hold it to be an incontrovertible prin- 
ciple, that the Government of the United 
States may, by means of physical force, ex- 
ercised through its official agents, execute on 
every foot of American soil the powers and 
Tunctions that belong to it. This neces- 
sarily involves the power to command 
obedience to its laws, and hence the power 
to keep the peace to that extent.” Ex parte 
Siebold, 100 U.S. 371, 394-395. 

Unless the Attorney General disregards or 
somehow emasculates this prononucement 
of the Supreme Court he cannot rest his 
case for executive inaction of the facile 
pronouncement that the Federal Govern- 
ment and the President of the United States 
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are not empowered to take “police action” in 
Mississippi. It is at once disappointing and 


judiciary 
enforce the constitutional assurances of 
equality, should now discover nonexistent 
barriers to executive action. 

Marvin E. Frankel, Arthur W. Murphy, 
Maurice Rosenberg, Michael I. Sovern, 
Columbia University Law School; Paul 
Bator, Vern Countryman, Charles 
Fried, Mark DeW. Howe, Louis Loss, 
John Mansfield, Henry Steiner, Arthur 
E. Sutherland, Harvard Law School; 
Charies E. Ares, Norman Dorsen, Henry 
Foster, Jr., Robert B. McKay, Gerhard 
O. W. Mueller, New York University 
Law School; 

Caleb Foote, Jefferson B. Fordham (res- 
ervations as to phrasing), Alexander 
H Frey, Noyes Leech, Clarence Morris, 
Louis B. Schwartz (reservations as to 
phrasing), Bernard Wolfman, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law School; 
Boris I, Bittker, Charles L. Black, Jr., 
Thomas I. Emerson, Louls H. Pollak, 
Yale Law School. 


Fallacies Involved in Governmental At- 
tempt To Force Economic and Social 
Equality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Greenville News, of Greenville, S.C., pub- 
lished in its June 23, 1964, issue an 
editorial which, in several paragraphs, 
does an excellent job of analyzing the 
fallacies involved in attempting to have 
the Government force economic and so- 
cial equality. The editorial is entitled 
“The Leveling Off Process.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Greenville News, June 23, 1964] 
THE LEVELING OFF PROCESS 

From a reader and friend who has given 
much time and thought to study of public 
affairs and feels strongly about the welfare 
and the ultimate fate of his country comes 
this dificult inquiry: 

“Perhaps 2 weeks ago, F. D. Roosevelt, Jr., 
was quoted in the press as saying, ‘President 
Johnson plans to wipe out all lines separating 
Americans, including economic and social.’ 
Since then I have been waiting for some re- 
action to that Marxian statement. 

“No one has disavowed such intentions on 
the part of the President, and so far as I have 
seen no one has objected to it. Can it be 
that we have so far advanced down the road 
to socialism that such a statement by our 
President can go unnoticed? 

“Maybe it would not convert him, but I 
would like to read your editorial on the sub- 
ject. I turn to the News’ editorial page for 
answers to questions that bother me fre- 
quently.” 

No, there has been no denial or disavowal 
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of the statement attributed to Mr. Roose- 
velt, Jr., as to the intentions of President 
Johnson and the purposes of the 

which he inherited from the previous ad- 
ministration and seems to ‘have adopted 
largely as his own. s 

At least, it is the program with which he 
is going into the nominating convention in 
August and he intends to take there a few 
concrete samples of his wares, such as the 
civil rights bill. 

Nor do we expect to see any denial or dis- 
avowal. For, call them Marxists, Socialists, 
fighters for equality or what have you, it is 
the purpose of the majority of the men and 
women running the country these days to 
try to be and to offer all things to all people. 

The avowed purpose of the civil rights 
bill is to guarantee absolute equality to all 
persons regardless of race, color or ethnical 
origin and, in the process, to knock down 
all racial barriers. 

The purpose claimed for the “war on pov- 
erty” in all of its various forms or fronts is 
to wipe out poverty, ostensibly to provide 
job training and opportunities for all per- 
sons making less than $3,000 a year at least 
to come up to the national median, or aver- 
age income, 

These, of course, are but the beginning. 

The civil rights bill will not make all men 
equal, even if it could be enforced. Nor will 
it knock down all racial and social barriers, 
as Mr. Roosevelt said. As long as men are 
individuals there will be differences among 
them, differences of color, personality, and 
the like, They will tend to separate, each 
unto his own kind, and nothing short of 
harsh and continuous force can change that. 

Nor will the war on poverty accomplish 
its objective. There is no way to bring the 
majority of the impoverished up to the na- 
tional average income, or into the so-called 
middle class income brackets from which 
come most of the taxes and which are hard- 
est hit by all Federal programs. 

The trouble, again, is that people are in- 
dividuals and there are many who are either 
incapable or unwilling to do what is neces- 
sary to improve their economic lot. 

What the politico-socio-economic 
will do when all of their schemes have failed, 
we do not know. There is no telling. The 
only thing left would be to take from those 
who have almost all they have to give to 
those who have not. 

Huey Long, the reader will recall, 
to make “every man a king.” The wealth was 
to be divided so that everyone would be rich 
and no one would be poor. The story is 
told of the citizen who was discussing this 
with an “underprivileged” person and said 
to him: 

“You know good and well, John, that if 
the money was all divided up, you'd take 
your share, get drunk Saturday night and 
lose it all in a crap game.” 

Came the happy reply: 

“Maybe so, but the way I understand it, 
Mr. Huey is goin’ to divide it all up again 
every Monday morning.” 

All of which leads us back to what we 
have said many times before. All of the 
schemes now afoot to uplift the underprivi- 
leged will do little to lift them up without 
dragging others down. 

The trend seems to be toward reducing all 
of society to the lowest common denomi- 
nator. 

The only hope is that there is enough in- 
dividuality left in the majority of the Amer- 
ican people to put a stop to the trend some- 
where—and soon. We don’t believe anyone 
really wants to be a “commbn man” and the 
“leveling off” process would produce à so- 
ciety of faceless mediocrities. 

We must hope that even the common man 
one of these days will decide it's worth the 
effort to be an uncommon man and to do un- 
common things for himself and others. 
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Problems of Beef Producers 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
letter I have received in connection with 
problems of beef producers. The screw- 
worm problem and the problem of im- 
portation of beef are mentioned: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., June 22, 1964. 
Hon, LINDLEY Beck woRrTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BecxwortH: This is in reference 
to your letter of May 27, 1964, accompanied 
by an article from the June issue of the 

ve Farmer regarding the screw- 
worm eradication program and the importa- 
tion of beef into the United States. 

The screw-worm eradication program in the 
Southwestern United States has been re- 
markably successful. Screw-worm infesta- 
tions in the area of eradication have been 
decreased by more than 99 percent over pre- 
program years. The Southeastern States 
have remained virtually free since the South- 
western was initiated in 1962. 

A sterile fly barrier zone has been estab- 
lished along the Mexico-United States border 
and has greatly decreased the threat of screw- 
worms reinvading the eradication area from 
south of the border. 

Sporadic outbreaks have occurred this 
year in southern Texas and are expected 
to continue to occur periodically. However, 
established techniques for emergency treat- 
ment of such outbreaks are able to suppress 
them and prevent a population from be- 

established 


tely $5,500,000 of Federal, State, 
and producers’ funds were required to con- 
duct the p in fiscal year 1964. These 
funds were provided in substantially equal 
amounts by Federal and non-Federal sources. 
The screw-worm program financial require- 
ments will continue at approximately the 
same level during the next year. The fiscal 
year 1965 agricultural appropriation bill, 
now before the Congress, includes a request 
for $2,750,000 to continue the Federal con- 
tribution at the fiscal year 1964 level. Also 
included in this bill is language limiting 
Federal expenditures to an amount that is 
matched by funds from non-Federal sources. 
To continue operations in fiscal year 1965 
at the current level of operation, at least 
$2,500,000 must be contributed by State or 
local sources. 

State and producer funds provided for 
screw-worm eradication will be nearly ex- 
hausted by July 1, 1964. If additional funds 
are not provided, it will be necessary to 
reduce screw-worm eradication activities to a 
level which will provide some control, but 
which will allow large numbers of screw- 
worms to invade the eradication area. 

In regard to the question of beef imports, 
we recognize that the problems faced by 
cattlemen over the past year have been par- 
ticularly difficult, A number of actions are 
being taken to help improve the situation. 

The major factor in low cattle prices is 
the sharp increase that has occurred in do- 
mestic production. Overall meat production 
was about 2 billion pounds or 5 
higher in 1963 than in 1962, and beef pro- 
duction is running about 12 percent higher 
this year than last. 

Another contributor to the increased sup- 
plies and lower prices has been importation 
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of beef and veal. Imports are a relatively 
minor cause, however, and those who focus 
attention on that factor alone avoid ex- 
amining the need for broad-based remedial 
action. 

Our Government cannot control produc- 
tion of livestock and does not wish to insti- 
tute any controls. the domestic 
supply into better balance with demand is 
primarily the responsibility of cattle pro- 
ducers. 

The administration has, however, taken 
steps to reduce imports and has instituted 
emergency purchase programs that reduce 
supplies available in normal trade channels. 

We have, by agreement, established meat 
import quotas with major exporting coun- 
tries and established them without endan- 
gering export markets for our own farm 
products—markets which take the output of 
1 of every 6 acres planted by American 
farmers. 

Beef imports are down substantially so 
far this year as compared with 1963. Im- 
ports for the whole of 1964 are expected to 
be down about a fourth from last year. 

This cut in-imports, combined with the 
strong buying program launched by the 
Department of Agriculture and Department 
of Defense, has about the same effect as if 
imports had been rolled back to the average 
of 1958-62. This is the level advocated 
by many cattlemen and feeders and specified 
in proposed beef import quota legislation 
now pending in the U.S. Senate. This legis- 
lation would set a quota of 705 million 
pounds, approximately 400 million pounds 
under 1963 imports. The 400 million pounds 
will be more than eliminated from our nor- 
mal domestic market by the voluntary 
import agreements, welfare distribution, and, 
stepped-up Armed Forces buying. 

In addition, the Department of Agricul- 
ture is cooperating with the National Meat 
Board in a nationwide promotional effort to 
increase domestic beef consumption. We 
also are cooperating with the American Meat 
Institute in a program to develop and expand 
oversea sales of U.S. beef. 

The voluntary import quota agreements, 
the purchase and promotion programs, and 
widespread utilization by farmers of the feed 
grains and wheat programs will contribute to 
stability in the important livestock industry. 

The enclosed copy of Secretary Freeman's 
recent statement before the House Ways and 
Means Committee contains considerably 
more detail on the cattle problem and actions 
that have been taken to help improve the 
situation. 

Your letter and comments are appreciated. 
As you know, cattle prices recently have 
shown some strength but we still are con- 
cerned about the situation. You may be as- 
sured that the Department of Agriculture 
will continue to do whatever is possible to 
help the cattle industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARL P. Hetsic, 
Deputy Administrator. 


United Presbyterian Church Opposes 
Prayer Amendments 
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Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, the 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. testified in opposition to the so- 
called school prayer amendments dur- 
ing the recent hearings on that subject 
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by the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, the distin- 
guished stated clerk of that denomina- 
tion, and Dr. William A. Morrison, 
chairman of its Committee on Chris- 
tian Education, gave trenchant reasons 
for viewing askance this onslaught on 
the freedom of religion clauses of the 
Bill of Rights. 

Subsequently, in its 176th general con- 
vention in Oklahoma City, the United 
Presbyterian Church adopted a resolu- 
tion reaffirming its opposition to the so- 
called school prayer amendments. 

The statements of Dr. Blake and Dr. 
Morrison follow: 


TESTIMONY OF EUGENE CARSON BLAKE, STATED 
CLERK, ON BEHALF OF THE UNITED PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 


My name is Eugene Carson Blake. As 
stated clerk of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., I am grateful for the 
privilege to address this committee in op- 
position to proposed amendments to the 
U.S. Constitution relating to school prayers, 
Bible reading, etc. 

In 1789, 2 years before the Bill of Rights 
became a part of the U.S. Constitution, 
Presbyterians in their first general assembly 
had this to say about the separation of 
church and state: “* * God alone is 
lord of the conscience, and hath left it free 
from the doctrines and commandments of 
men which are in any thing contrary to 
His word, or beside it, in matters of faith 
and worship.’ Therefore, they consider the 
rights of private Judgment, in all matters 
that respect religion, as universal and un- 
alienable: they do not even wish to see any 
religious constitution aided by the civil 
power, further than may be necessary for 
protection and security, and, at the same 
time, be equal and common to all others.” 

That early Presbyterian statement re- 
mains unchanged today as a part of the 
United Presbyterian Church's constitution. 

The first amendment to our Federal Con- 
stitution, a masterpiece of simplicity and 
conciseness, has stood for almost 175 years 
as a civil counterpart to this theological 
statement by my own ecclesiastical fore- 
bears. It begins: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
ig exercise thereof.” 

would vigorously oppose any effort to 
change either my own church's or the 
U.S. Constitution with respect to the impli- 
cations of these two principles. They ar- 
ticulate, each in its own way, the inviola- 
bility of the citadel of a man’s faith and 
worship, the freedom of his belief and prac- 
tice, hewn out at so great a cost in the 
history of western man. 

Neither our ecclesiastical nor our civil 
forefathers foresaw precisely the mid-20th 
century society that has developed in the 
United States, particularly with respect to 
our common public school system and the 
diversity of faiths represented among its 
teachers and pupils. Hence, in May of 1963, 
the 175th General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church, meeting in Des 
Moines, Iowa, took two actions in harmony 
with that taken nearly two centuries ago, 
but addressed to our contemporary situa- 
tion. One of them spoke implicitly, and the 
other explicitly to the matter now before 
this Committee. I would point out that 
both actions were taken prior to the U.S. 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Schempp 
and Murrary cases involving prayer and Bible 
reading as devotional acts in the public 
schools. 

First, with respect to the practice of 
holding religious observances as a part of the 
program of public schools, the 175th gen- 
rode assembly adopted the following posi- 
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“Religious observances [should] never be 
held in a public school or introduced into 
the public school system as a part of its 
program. Bible reading in connection with 
courses in the American heritage, world 
history, literature, the social sciences, and 
other academic subjects is completely ap- 
propriate to public. school instruction. 
Bible reading and prayers as devotional acts 
tend toward indoctrination or meaningless 
ritual and should be omitted for both 
reasons. Ministers, priests, and rabbis 
should be free to speak in public schools, 
provided thelr speaking does not constitute 
religious indoctrination of their presence 
form a part of a religious observance.“ 

This statement was probably the most con- 
troversial part of a larger statement Rela- 
tions between Church and State,“ approved 
by the same general assembly. The entire re- 
port, including the portion I have just 
quoted, was studied during the previous year 
by 131 presbyteries and 989 congregational 
groups in our denomination. The portion on 
prayer and Bible reading—the most disputed 
Ppart—was approved by vote in over two- 
thirds of these. The vote by which the 
entire report was adopted by the general 
assembly was 528 in favor and 298 opposed, 

I cite these figures to indicate a point 
that, in my opinion, deserves special con- 
sideration by the committee. We are all 
aware of the considerable body of sentiment 
expressed in this country that suggests for 
some kind of amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution so as to modify the import of the 
first article in the Bill of Rights. I daresay 
that much of that opinion is expressed by 
sincere and devout church members, some 
indeed by members of the United Presbyter- 
jan Church. But my own experience, and 
that of other church leaders with whom I 
have discussed this matter, is uniformly that 
where there is careful study of the issues in- 
volved in this matter—as over against an 
initial and unconsidered emotional reac- 
tion—a substantial body of thoughtful Amer- 
ican and church-member opinion sees the 
dangers inherent in the practice of devotions 
in the public schools. 

The other action taken by the general as- 
sembly last year bears more directly upon the 
immediate concern of this Committee with 
respect to proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution relating to school prayers, Bible 
reading, etc. The official statement adopted 
follows: 

“The 175th general assembly— 

“Gives thanks to God for the civil proce- 
dure termed ‘due process of law’ which pro- 
vides for orderly resolution of social con- 
flict. We affirm the indispensable role of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in this 
process. While responsible criticism of the 
Court’s opinion is within the tradition of our 
Nation, we are out of sympathy with the 
kind of criticism which impugns the in- 
tegrity of the highest Court of the land. 

“Records its endorsement of the principles 
laid down by the Supreme Court in the 
Regent’s prayer case (Engel v. Vitale, June 
25, 1962) that ‘in this country it is no part 
of the business of Government to compose 
Official prayers for any group of the Ameri- 
can people to recite as a part of a religious 
program carried on by the government.’ 

“Expresses its conviction that the first 
amendment to the Constitution in its 
present wording has minimized tension and 
conflict among religious interests, and for 
[nearly] 180 years has provided the frame- 
work within which responsible citizens and 
our courts have been able to afford maximum 
protection for the religious liberty of all 
citizens. 

“Reminds the cHurch that the develop- 
ment and practice of Christian worship is 
the inescapable obligation of the congrega- 


Relations between Church and State,” 
P. 7. A copy is appended for the interest 
of Judiciary Committee members. 
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tion and the family, and not of the public 

schools. 

“Warns the church of an all-too-human 
tendency to look to the state and its agen- 
cies for support in fulfilling the chureh’s 
mission. Such a tendency on the American 
scene endangers true religion as well as civil 
liberties. Consequently, this general as- 
sembly calls the church to renewed worship, 
study, work, and sacrifice to fulfill its mis- 
sion as God's people in the world.” 

Mr. Chairman, the history of Western 
civilization has examples in It—enough to 
give us pause—of countries that have shifted 
from one religion to another and back 
again as the prevailing forces of the govern- 
ment have caused a change in policy. The 
first amendment, by removing the coercive 
forces of government from among those that 
play upon the theological convictions of the 
people, has served well to protect the freedom 
of belief of Americans. Any efforts, there- 
fore, to tamper with this constitutional pro- 
tection ought to cause us to pause and call 
into question those impulses that seem at 
first glance most congenial in attempting to 
enlist the power of government to strengthen 
the forces of faith. The forces that prevail 
tomorrow or next year or next generation 
may not be so congenial to our faith. As 
James Madison said in his great “Memorial 
and Remonstrance" in 1785: 

Who does not see that the same authority 

which can establish Christianity in exclusion 

of all other religions may establish, with the 
same ease, any particular sect of Christians 
in exclusion of all other sects?” 

With no disturbance of his argument one 
could amend Mr. Madison's statement by 
substituting “theism” for Christianity and 
“other faith or no faith” for “any particular 
sect of Christians * * *" so that the argu- 
ment would run: Who does not see that the 
same authority which can establish theism in 
exclusion of all other religions may estab- 
lish, with the same ease, “other faith or no 
faith?” 

Mr, Chairman, I take alarm at this experi- 
ment on our liberties, and urge the commit- 
tee to oppose any change in the protections 
offered by the first amendment. The Bill of 
Rights should remain unamended for the 
rights are inalienable, 

TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM A. Morrison, GEN- 
ERAL SECRETARY, BOARD. OF CHRISTIAN EDU- 
CATION, UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
THE U.S.A. 


My name is William A. Morrison. I am 
general secretary of the Board of Christian 
Education of the United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before the committee and, 
as a clergyman and educator, oppose amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States that would make prayer and Bible 
reading as devotional acts permissible in the 
public schools. T 

As a Cħristian minister, I am opposed to 
prayer and Bible reading in the public 
schools. Of necessity, because of the re- 
Ugiously pluralistic nature of the public 
schools, any act of worship or religious edu- 
cation made an official part of the program 
of the school would have its content deter- 
mined by one or the other of two factors. 
That content might derive, on the one hand, 
from the faith of the religious group that 
predominated numerically in a given juris- 
diction. Such a practice would seriously 
violate the religious liberty of those children 
being raised in a different religious faith 
from the one that dominated the public 
schools. Even if their participation were 
“voluntary,” Le., if they were permitted to 
be excused on request of their parents, the 
results would be harmful to their own re- 
ligious growth and development. The effect 
on a child of having to choose publicly be- 
fore his peers between participating in a 
religious exercise that conflicts with his own 
faith or withdrawing from such participa- 
tion, perhaps as a minority of one, could 
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hardly be regarded as favorable by one deeply 
concerned about the growth and develop- 
ment of children either psychologically or 
spiritually. 

On the other hand, if the form and content 
of religious exercises in the public school 
derives from some kind of syncretism or 
biend of only those elements of several reli- 
gious traditions that are acceptable to every- 
one, then the result (as in the case of the 
regents prayer in New York State), from 
the standpoint of any religious tradition 
that takes its own heritage with seriousness 
and commitment, can only be seen as a the- 
ological caricature at best or a theological 
monstrosity at worst. 

With respect to this “common core“ con- 
cept of a religious belief or practice accept- 
able to all faiths, my own communion in 1957 
had this to say after months of study and 
research: 

“Religious commitment arises in a specific 
and concrete religious: community, highly 
articulate, and never abstracted into com- 
mon elements. As Presbyterians we believe 
that human relationships derive their mean- 
ings from God as known through Jesus 
Christ and nurtured through the sacraments 
and through teaching within the fellow- 
ship of the church. * * * The highly specific 
beliefs and convictions derived from this 
central position are incompatible with a 
‘faith of synthesis.’ While we neither ex- 
pect nor desire any teacher to indoctrinate 
any form of sectarianism, neither do we 
countenance the teaching of devitalized 
‘common faith’ as a proper substitute for 
highly specific religious belief. We encourage 
the public schools, therefore, in emphasizing 
the religious heritage of students, but we 
reject the assumption that such an emphasis 
can be the answer to our quest for adequate 
religious education for our youth.“ 

As a’ Christian minister, I am aware of 
the widespread anxiety among many Ameri- 
cans about the religious training and moral 
upbringing of the thousands of young peo- 
ple for whom there disciplines are never 
adequately provided by home, church or 
synagogue. I respect and share this concern, 
and believe that the many proposals to 
amend the United States’ Constitution so as 
to permit the public schools to provide 
devotional exercises have been motivated 
in part by a commendable desire to do some- 
thing about the religiously unreached and 
the religiously uncommitted. 

If evidence were available from the years 
in which Bible reading and the recitation 
of prayers have been observed in some of the 
schools of our Nation prior to the recent deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, that moral self- 
discipline and religious commitment had re- 
sulted from these exercises, we might infer 
that the decisions of the Supreme Court had 
deprived the Nation of an effective means for 
the moral and religious guidance of young 
people. However, no substantial evidence is 
available to Indicate that ‘anything more 
wholesome happened to the pupils exposed to 
Bible reading and recitation of prayers than 
was observable in the case of schools where 
these were not practiced. In my judgment 
the Supreme Court decisions have not de- 
prived the Nation of an effective means of 
reaching children and young people with rell- 
gious instruction not now being provided by 
home, church or synagogue. On the con- 
trary, these decisions haye made more evi- 
dent what was already known; that is that 
the churches and synagogues must do better 
what is clearly their peculiar responsibility 
for moral and religious education within the 
context of the theology and life of the par- 
ticular community of faith, : 


The Church and the Public Schools,” p. 
13. This document, approved by the 169th 
general assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A, as an official statement, is at- 
Legen for the information of the com- 

ttee. 
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But as a Christian minister I must also be 
highly critical of the method suggested to 
correct the lack of moral and religious train- 
ing of young people. By definition, the civil 
government or any of its agencies simply can- 
not accomplish the task of inculcating moral 
and theological commitment to the God 
whom thousands of Americans believe has 
disclosed himself uniquely in the Holy Bible. 
In fact, to attempt to do so under the lim- 
itations of a pluralistic society would, from 
the biblical point of view. impose upon fu- 
ture generations of Americans an idolatry far 
more serious, regardless of its good inten- 
tions, than the present biblical illiteracy that 
afflicts so many young people. The knowl- 
edge, worship, and obedience of the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, whom the Chris- 
tlans know as the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, is instilled within the to- 
tal life of a community of faith. The only 
god who can be taught within and under the 
sponsorship of the civil community inevi- 
tably turns out to be one of several attrac- 
tive idols or pseudo-gods, against whom the 
whole testimony of Old and New Testament 
witness must be directed. 

As an educator, I am also opposed to 
prayer and Bible reading in the public 
schools. Their practice, if constitutionally 
permissible, would seriously displace a major 
emphasis of public education away from a 
task it can perform to one it cannot perform, 
as I have suggested above. I believe it is 
possible to develop within the public schools 
a functional ethic based upon respect for 
human personality, compassion for one’s fel- 
low human beings, a sense of justice, and 

integrity. Creative and sensitive 
teachers, without injecting their own theo- 
logical dogma into learning situation, have 
demonstrated this to be true in the experi- 
ence of many of us. So long as Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish, and other religious com- 
munions remain vital forces in the lives of 
their adherents, and these adherents are free 
to participate in the religious upbringing of 
their own children, I have confidence that 
such a humane functional ethic as I sug- 
gested above in the public schools would be a 
positive contributions—even a positive “re- 
ligious" contribution as interpreted by the 
respective faith groups—to the growing ma- 
turity of our pluralistic society. 

As for the use of the Bible in connection 
with courses in the humanities, this is al- 
ready being done in at least one creative ex- 
periment in the public schools of Newton, 
Mass., and nothing in the Supreme Court 
decisions of recent years, as I read them, 
forbids such a use. 

Mr. Chairman, the Biblical illiteracy of 
large numbers of the American people of all 
ages Is indeed a matter for deep concern by 
those who take the Bible seriously as a re- 
ligious book and also as a part of the secular 
cultural heritage of Western civilization. So 
also is the ethical and spiritual void that sur- 
rounds too many of our Nation’s young 
people. The churches bear much of the re- 
sponsibility for these deficiencies and are 
seeking more earnestly to correct them. But 
the public schools can also do their part, as 
carefully defined by the first amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution, if they can get on 
about their business, which is not the crea- 
tion of church members but the preparation 
of youth for adult life in our complex, plural- 
istic society. 

The proposed amendments to the Consti- 
tution, in my opinion, would not make that 
task easier or even possible, but would rather 
create insuperable obstacles to its being ade- 
quately understood, let alone fulfilled. 


„We're Studying the Bible in Our High 
School,” by Thayer S. Washaw, from Liberty, 
March-April 1964. 
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New Jerseyites Win Student Composer 
Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, 13 years ago, Broadcast 
Music, Inc., in cooperation with music 
educators and composers, instituted an 
annual Student Composer Award to en- 
courage the composition of concert 
music. 

The award offers scholarship and sub- 
sistence prizes to student composers liv- 
ing anywhere in the Western Hemis- 
phere. This year, $11,600 was awarded 
14 student composers, 3 of whom are 
from New Jersey. 

Peter F. Huse and John Earl Rogers, 
of Princeton, are students of Roger Ses- 
sions, at Princeton University, and David 
Saperstein, of Rutherford, is a student 
of Norman L. Grossman, at the Juilliard 
School of Music, in New York City. 

These young artists may now continue 
their musical educations and, in the 
years to come, perhaps enrich our lives. 
With the emphasis today so heavily on 
science and technology, and with so 
many scholarship programs geared to 
giving encouragement only to those who 
will labor in the laboratory, it is im- 
portant that we not lose sight of those 
who make their contributions in the con- 
servatory. Broadcast Music, Inc., is, 
therefore, to be commended for the as- 
sistance it is offering to youngsters in 
the arts. I ask unanimous consent that 
a description of its fine program be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the release were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Fourteen STUDENT COMPOSERS AWARDED 

$11,600 

Fourteen young composers will share 
$11,600 in the 12th annual Student Com- 
posers Awards (SCA), sponsored by Broad- 
cast Music, Inc. (BMI), it was announced to- 
day by Robert J. Burton, president of the 
music performing rights licensing organiza- 
tion. This year’s awards bring to 90 the 
number of talented young people in the 
United States, Canada, and South America 
who have been presented SCA grants ena- 
bng them to continue their musical educa- 

on, 

Established in 1951 by Broadcast Music, 
Inc., in cooperation with music educators 
and composers, SCA annually offers scholar- 
ship ald and subsistence prizes to student 
composers under the age of 26, residing any- 
where in the Western Hemisphere. All en- 
tries are submitted to the judges under 
pseudonyms. In cases where the judges 
might recognize the works of their own stu- 
dents, they refrain from voting on the merits 
of these works. 

BMI annually makes the sum of $7,500 
available to the national judging panel, in 
addition to all moneys not previously dis- 
tributed. Prizes ranging from $250 to $2,000 
are awarded at the discretion of the judges, 
who have the right to determine the amount 
and the number of all awards. In 1965, the 
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panel will have a total of $14,450 available 
for distribution, which includes $6,950 it 
chose not to distribute previously. 

The permanent SCA judging panel is made 

up of William Schuman, president of Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts; Earl V. 
Moore, chairman, department of music, Uni- 
versity of Houston; Claude Champagne, as- 
sistant director of the Conservatory of Music 
and Dramatic Art of the Province of Quebec, 
Canada, and Henry Cowell, composer and 
adjunct professor of music at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
Other musical figures who participated in 
the competition as judges this year were 
composers Milton Babbitt, Chou Wen-Chung, 
Arthur Custer, Ronald Herder, Ulysses Kay, 
Vincent Persichetti, Gunther Schuller, Car- 
los Surinach, and Charles Whittenberg; 
Frank Brieff, conductor of the New Haven 
Symphony; H. Wiley Hitchcock, chairman 
of the department of music at Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City, and Boyd Neel, dean of 
the Royal Conservatory of Music, University 
of Toronto. 

SCA 1964 will be announced at the begin- 
ning of the next school year. Inquiries re- 
garding rules and official entry blanks should 
be addressed to Oliver Daniel, SCA project, 
Broadcast Music, Inc., 589 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


A Law Unto Itself? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Monroe 
(Mich.) Evening News of June 19, 1964: 

A Law Unto Irse.r? 


In recent years U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sions have taken on an added character that 
the framers of the Constitution could not 
have dreamed of. Modern-day funda- 
mentalists view them with rising concern. 
As the present Court moves farther and 
farther away from legal precedent into the 
field of social and economic experimentation 
as well as political theorizing, it almost 
seems as if the Court has assumed position 
as amender of the Constitution. 

One is forced to wonder whether there is 
any recourse. When the Court makes such 
historic decisions changing the pattern of 
Government under which the Nation has 
enjoyed successes that make it the model 
and envy of almost every democratic nation, 
there are few official dissents except by 
minority members of the Court itself. 

The revolutionary political impact of the 
ruling concerning the organization of State 
legislatures—a matter on which the Consti- 
tution is silent except to say that the Fed- 
eral Government will guarantee a republican 
form of Government to each State—is best 
stated by Justice Potter Stewart's dissent: 

“What the Court has done is to convey a 
particular political philosophy into a con- 
stitutional rule, binding upon each of the 
50 States * *, without regard and with- 
out respect for the many individualized and 
differentiated characteristics of each State 
* + + stemming from fits] distinct history. 
distinct geography, distinct distribution of 
population and distinct political heritage 
2.“ Justice Stewart writes. 
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“I could not join the fabrication of a con- 
stitutional mandate which imports and for- 
ever freezes one theory of political thought 
within our Constitution * * * and forever 
denies to every State any opportunity 
* * * to accommodate within a system of 
representative Government the interests and 
aspirations of diverse groups of people, with- 
out subjecting any group or class to abso- 
lute domination by a geographically concen- 
trated or highly organized majority.” 

What the High Court decision does, in ad- 
dition, is to deny the States the same repub- 
lican checks and balances that are basic 
to the Federal Government. Can the States 
once under the control of highly organized 
majorities concentrated in urban areas, 
withstand special pleas to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for continued Federal intervention 
In State affairs? And what happens now to 
the once protected rights of the minority 
group in the States? These and other ques- 
tions are sure to loom larger in the years 
ahead. 


Dairy Prices and Election Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
transcript of the following broadcast. It 
appeared on ABC-Radio’s “The Ameri- 
can Farm Daily,” and was broadcast by 
Norman Kraeft, national agricultural 
editor of the American Broadcasting Co. 
This is the transcript: 

The administration push is on for an in- 
crease in dairy price supports in this election 
year. Democratic Congressman ROBERT 
Kastenmetre, of Wisconsin, according to a 
news release issued from his office last Thurs- 
day, has acted to hasten a government deci- 
sion on an increase in milk price supports. 
KasTENMEIER said the House Agriculture 
Committee would immediately ask for 
USDA's official report on his Dairy Consump- 
tion Incentive Act of 1964, known more 
familiarly as the butter subsidy bill. “This 
is the first step in the committee's active 
consideration of any legislation,” said 
KASTEN MEIER. 

Now, last week that same House Agriculture 
Committee held a i-day hearing on the 
dairymen's class one base plan bill. There 
was so much criticism, crossfire, and confu- 
sion during that hearing that Committee 
Vice Chairman W. R. Poacz, one of the bill's 
cosponsors, said he sees little chance of the 
measure being reported out of committee. 
That bill has passed the Senate. 

The Kastenmeier bill would appear to be 
even more controversial. It embraces a new 
concept, that of subsidizing butter con- 
sumption. It is based largely on the premise 
that our stocks of nonfat dry milk are dan- 
gerously low and production needs to be en- 

The Proxmire class I base plan 
bill and the McCarthy amendment, which 
would offer payments to producers who hold 
the line on production, are structured on the 
need to limit production. 

But this is an election year, and I guess 
that means it’s time for the administration 
to limber up for another round of dairy 
price-support pushups even though, last time 
around, similar action caused such an attack 
on milk production that it brought Secretary 
Freeman to the necessity of prescribing lower 
dairy supports. 

Must dairy farmers continue to suffer 
election-year mirages only to bear the con- 
sequences, while politicos repent at leisure? 
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The Southwestern Electric Co. and the 
Wilkes Powerplant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ar- 
ticles that concerns the success of the 
Southwestern Electric Co. As one who is 
a customer of the fine people of this com- 
pany, I knew Hon. Frank Wilkes and 
thought highly of him, and I have known 
Mr. Welch and others in the company a 
long time, and have a high regard for 
them. I commend this great company 
on the progress it has made and on its 
many worthwhile contributions to our 
area and other areas. 

The editorial entitled “Southwestern 
Electric” was in the Longview Daily News 
and the article entitled “Gladeites At- 
tend New Power Plant Dedication” was 
in the Gladewater Mirror: 

GLADEITES ATTEND NEW POWERPLANT 
DEDICATION 

The low, steady rumble of steam turbines 
provided the proper background for the dedi- 
cation of Southwestern Electric Power Co.'s 
new Wilkes powerplant located on a com- 
pany- built 650-acre lake hard by Lake o“ the 
Pines near Jefferson. 

Some 800 persons enjoyed an old-fashioned 
Texas barbecue lunch under a huge tent, 
heard speeches by Byron M. Tunnell, of 

ler, speaker of the Texas House of Repre- 
sentatives; J. Robert Welsh, of Shreveport, 
president of Southwestern Electric; R. W. 
Dodson, vice president and superintendent 
of power of Southwestern Electric, and toured 
the new, natural-gas-gas fired, steam turbine 
powerplant, 

The new plant is named in honor of the 
late Frank M. Wilkes, longtime president and 
chairman of the board of directors of South- 
western Electric Power and champion of pri- 
vately financed electric power companies. 
He suffered a fatal heart attack in 1958 while 
making an appearance before a congressional 
committee in opposition to a proposed fed- 
erally financed electric power project. 

GUESTS INTRODUCED 

After the invocation by Rev. William H. 
Benchoff, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Marshall, the guests were intro- 
duced by R. W. Dodson. Mrs. Robert Dod- 
son, Shreveport, daughter of Wilkes, and her 
two sons, Robert and David, along with other 
grandchildren, were introduced. 

Among the dignitaries attending were E. 
B. Germany, Lone Star Steel chairman of the 
board; State Representative John Allen, of 
Longview; and many other east Texas busi- 
ness and civil leaders. 

Speaker Tunnell, who delivered the prin- 
cipal address, praised the company for its 
contribution to the east Texas economy. 
Said Tunnell: “It is the element of free en- 
terprise that makes the wheels of progress 
turn. The State must create and maintain a 
climate of progress through free enterprise.” 

PROPER MONUMENT 

Company President Welsh eulogized 
“Cap'n” Wilkes saying, Wilkes Power Plant 
is a proper monument to Frank M. Wilkes. 
It represents the kind of industry he helped 
build, and is the kind of free enterprise to 
which he devoted his life.” 

Welsh officially dedicated the plant and a 
bronze plaque was unveiled by Wilkes’ grand- 
son, Frank Wilkes Dodson. 
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After the ceremonies, the benediction was 
given by Rev. John J. Garry, Immaculate 
Conception Church, Jefferson. 

The new plant, one of five operated by 
Southwestern Electric Power in the east 
‘Texas-north Louisiana area, began operating 
this month. The unit has a capability of 
186,000 kilowatts, Other units can be in- 
stalled on the site as needed. The plant 
took 22 months to construct and cost an 
estimated $20 million. Some 25 people are 
employed at the new plant, 

Those from Gladewater attending the dedi- 
cation were Mayor Jack Phillips, City Man- 
ager Ivan Oliver, School Superintendent 
James T. Ogg, Loyce Phillips, City Council- 
man D. P. Dake, Kenneth Allen, Foy Shep- 
perd, C. F. McChesney, manager of South- 
western Electric's Gladewater office, O. C. 
Brown, and Garland Ferguson, Union Grove 
school superintendent, 


BOUTHWESTERN ELECTRIC 


Dedication of the multimilion-dollar 
Wilkes powerplant Friday marked another 
milestone in the growth of Southwestern 
Electric Power Co. and the area it serves, 
while at the same time perpetuating the 
memory of a great man and carrying forward 
a program which was so close to his heart— 
the private enterprise system. 

The new plant, the company's third in 
east Texas and fifth in Texas and Louisiana, 
is named in honor of Frank Marshall Wilkes, 
who served as president of Southwestern 
from 1942 until 1954, and chairman of the 
board until his death in 1958. A 

Captain Wilkes devoted 50 years to the 
electric utility business. During the last 20 
years of his life he spent much of his time 
fighting for the interest of investor-owned 
electric companies against the encroach- 
ment of Government power. He was known 
throughout the Nation as a capable advo- 
cate of the cause of freedom in the United 
States. A heart attack felied him as he was 
making an appearance before a congressional 
committee in opposition to a proposed fed- 
erally financed electric project. He died as 
he had lived— a fighter. 

Well do we remember the part Frank 
Wilkes had in the industrial development 
program in Longview and the rest of the 
east Texas area. He was always at our side, 
willing and ready to do everything within 
his power to help. 

We shall never forget the time in 1947 
when we called him considerably beyond 
the midnight hour and secured his promise 
he would bulld the Knox Lee lant in 
Longview, and that his company would put 
up $100,000 for advance payment on water 
so as to assure the building of Lake Chero- 
kee. 

Wilkes powerplant, 15 miles northwest of 
Jefferson, is a monument to Frank M. 
Wilkes—the kind of monument that he 
would have wanted, because it is a symbol 
of life, vitality, energy, and progress. There 
could have been no more fitting memorial 
to him and his philosophy. 

In J. Robert Welsh, Southwestern has a 
worthy successor to Captain Wilkes. A 
graduate in engineering from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, he became associated with 
the company in 1940, was named superin- 
tendent of operations in 1945, vice president 
in 1949, general manager in 1954, and presi- 
dent the same year. He is a member of 
the board of directors of the Edison Electric 
Institute and is president of Southwest 
Atomic Energy Associates, a 17-company 
group engaged in major atomic power re- 

search programs. Many industry and civic 
Positions have been assigned to him in 
recognition of his ability and leadership. 

The Wilkes powerplant, part of an ex- 
pansion program that will ultimately reach 

$60 million, is the fourth to be built by 
8 since 1945, three ot which are 
in east Texas. The other two in this area 
are Knox Lee in Longview and the Lone 
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Star plant near the huge Lone Star Steel 
Co. operation north of here. In other words, 
one of these plants is 9 miles from Long- 
view, the second 25 miles, and the third 
(Wilkes) approximately 40 miles. Their 
locations form a golden triangle in the heart 
of this rich and fabulous natural resources 
belt. Each is engineered to serve a specific 
territory, but the three are interconnected, 
creating a rated capacity of 885,000 kilo- 
watts. They also are tied in with other 
electric utilities in the Southwest power 
pool, thus assuring an adequate supply of 
power in case of any emergency. 

The original unit of the Wilkes facility 
has a capability of 186,000 kilowatts, largest 
single unit ever installed in a Southwestern 
plant. Grounds and other facilities at the 
site are so arranged that additional units can 
be installed as the demand requires. Growth 
in east Texas in recent years, and encourag- 
ing prospects for the immediate future 
strongly indicate more capacity will be need- 
ed sometime soon. 

Southwestern, under the inspired leader- 
ship of Bob Welsh, will continue to set the 
pace. The Wilkes plant is an example. The 
Knox Lee installation started operating in 
December 1949, with a 37,000-kilowatt unit. 
The plant now has a capability of 195,000 
kilowatts, three 37,000 units and one 84,000. 
Compare the total capability of these four 
units and the one unit (186,000 kilowatts) 
at the Wilkes plant and you readily see the 
pattern of thinking of the top executive of 
the company and his brilliant team of co- 
workers. 

Southwestern's plants are strategically lo- 
cated near electric load centers. Each isina 
growth area. This is another demonstration 
the company is always prepared and ready to 
meet any demand. 

This power firm not only has made possi- 
ble the growth of the Texas-Louisiana-Ar- 
kansas region it serves, but has been a vital 
part of it. Through the efforts of its officers 
and other key officials, including its highly 
eMficient industrial development department, 
thousands of industries have been informed 
of the advantages of this area, and many 
have moved in as a direct result of the sell- 
ing job by Southwestern, backed by strong 
local support. 

The trend is for industries to move closer 
to their markets. This is of particular sig- 
nificance to the Longview area, since both 
the census and scientific tests prove this 
locality is in a very favorable position from 
the standpoint of population, It will be re- 
called a Dallas banker-economist made an 
address in Daingerfield about 6 weeks ago 
in which he said a major industry seeking 
a Texas site took all the data it could as- 
semble about its market and ran it through 
computers. The mechanical brain findings 
showed that in 10 years Longview would be 
the population center of its southwest mar- 
ket, 

Business Week magazine recentiy surveyed 
3,896 major industries and 2,064 or 52 per- 
cent replied. Twenty-eight percent reported 
they are in the market now for new loca- 
tions. Add those companies that expect to 
be site hunting within the next 5 years and 
the figure Jumps to 47 percent. 

Southwestern Electric Power is keeping 
abreast of the changes in the industrial pic- 
ture. It is one of the first to know, through 
its alert industrial development department, 
when a major manufacturer is planning to 
move to the South or Southwest, Right 
now it has at least eight good prospects in- 
vestigating the east Texas area, and more 
will be moving in soon. 

Longview and the other cities in east 
Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas which are 
served by Southwestern owe more to this 
great friend and partner than they will ever 
realize. 

We know from many years of experience 
what Southwestern has meant to Longview 
and east Texas, and we honor it not only 
on the occasion of the opening of its new 
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plant, but for the invaluable services it has 
rendered since it became a vital part of this 
matchless area many years ago.—Car. L. 
ESTES. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to join my colleagues today in ob- 
serving the celebration of Captive Na- 
tions Week. It is well for us to pause in 
our legislative duties to remind ourselves 
of the fate of over 100 million people in 
the world today. These citizens of Po- 
land, Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, 
Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, White 
Ruthenia, East Germany, Bulgaria, 
mainland China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Georgia, North Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, 
Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North Viet- 
nam, and Cuba are being denied the basic 
freedoms which at one time they all 
possessed, and which we hold so dear. 
Through the use of the most ruthless 
tactics the Soviet Union has subjected 
these peoples to economic, political, and 
intellectual slavery. Freedom of speech, 
religion, association, and expression are 
only memories to the older generations of 
these unfortunate nations. 

One of the purposes of this special ob- 
servation is to call attention to the love of 
freedom which continues to burn in the 
hearts of these brave peoples. The dem- 
onstrations by workers in East Germany 
in 1953, the uprising of the Polish people 
in 1956, the Hungarian revolution in 
October of that same year—all these are 
indications of how the captive peoples 
feel about their rulers. We all must feel 
a sense of loss and alarm when we read 
recently about the attempts of the Polish 
intellectual class to obtain just a mini- 
mum of freedom of expression—a sense 
that is magnified when we realize that 
the activities we read about are only a 
few of the thousands that take place each 
day behind the Iron Curtain. These at- 
tempts to regain liberty excite our admir- 
ation and respect. 

Captive Nations Week must serve as a 
reminder to us all that the love of free- 
dom and liberty does not die—depriva- 
tion of freedom does not in any way 
eliminate the desire for it. The respect 
we have for these men and women is 
matched by our horror of the deceitful 
tactics which their oppressors have em- 
ployed in order to reduce these millions 
of people to poverty, hardship, and 
slavery. It is important for us to re- 
member that the desires of the people 
and those of their governments are com- 
pletely opposed. It is crucial that today 
we recognize this vital fact, for Captive 
Nations Week is a recognition of the 
hope of the U.S. Government that some 
day the wishes of the captive peoples of 
Europe and their governments may be 
one. š 

The citizens of the State of Florida 
are particularly conscious of the plight 
of the captive nations, for one of them 
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lies just 90 miles from our shores. 
Weekly, dozens of refugees arrive in our 
State with stories of the plight of the 
peoples subject to Soviet oppression. 
Such a situation makes Florida especially 
conscious of the need of U.S. support for 
all the captive peoples around the globe. 

Finally, it is fitting that this week we 
reflect on the duties of each American 
in the drive for the eventual release of 
these peoples who are denied the very 
rights for which we fought the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

This Saturday we will celebrate the 
signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, a landmark in the struggle for the 
liberties which these captive peoples 
lack. Today, we reiterate our moral and 
spiritual support for these valiant peo- 
ple and support the avowed intention of 
our Government to bring freedom to all 
men in the world. Until this goal is 
reached—while these brave peoples are 
subjugated—peace can never be a per- 
manent reality in our world. 


Ralph McGill’s Indictment of Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the three 
students reported missing in Mississippi 
some 10 days ago are now presumed to be 
dead by most of the searchers. Not on 
the scene of the tragedy, we can hardly 
accept that this was the fate of the three 
young men, no less understand the actual 
deed itself. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article from the 
New York Herald Tribune of June 26, 
1964. Init, Mr. Ralph McGill, publisher 
of the Atlanta Constitution, a writer 
well-known and respected for his cour- 
ageous stand on the civil rights issue, 
claims that the young men and women 
who are now in Mississippi with the in- 
tention of securing equal rights for 
Negroes are not “invaders” as Mississip- 
pians claim, but are similar in intention 
and goals to a Domestic Peace Corps. 

The article follows: 

RALPH McGILL's INDICTMENT OF MISSISSIPPI 


ATLANTA.—A teacher telephoned from 
Jackson, Miss. 

“There are fine, good people in this State— 
many of them. They are here,” he said, “but 
they are not running the government. The 
Governor has no real support. The sheriffs, 
the mayors—they are captives of what Mis- 
sissippi is and has been—the ‘good people’ 
are here, but they are not represented in 
government—God help us.” 

So, as the search goes on for the bodies of 
three young students presumed murdered, 
the Nation waits. 

There is need to think rationally, calmly, 
and to get to answer the “why.” 

Mississippi provides the example, illus- 
trations of why a domestic Peace Corps is 
impractical in regions where it is most 
needed. 

Student volunteers in Mississippi essen- 
tially are a Peace Corps. They volunteered 
to set up adult education schools. Iliter- 
ate persons would be taught to read and 
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write. Instruction is to be given on other 
adult subjects. Children would be taught 
subjects not available in the public school 
system. For those who want it, instruction 
is offered in how to register for voting. This 
includes education on the background of the 
literacy questions asked in such tests. 

These students went peacefully. They 
carried no arms. They were, in fact and in 
effect, a domestic Peace Corps, engaged in 
peaceful actions. Yet, some Mississippi po- 
litical leaders, in and out of the Congress, 
have labeled them “invaders” and have 
sought to discredit and distort them. Or- 
ganized harassment of them has gone largely 
unopposed by local law enforcement officers, 
or has been, but temporarily halted. In- 
timidation and outright violence against the 
student Peace-Corps-type operation is the 
rule 


Mississippi has been producing violence 
of the most desperate sort for some years. 
This includes a number of killings classi- 
fied as murders. Homes have been fired into 
and churches and homes burned and dyna- 
mited. The tragedy of the three students is 
in the pattern. 

What do thoughtful Mississippians think? 

James Silver, for almost 30 years head of 
the history department at the University of 
Mississippi, has described the State in a 
2 just published “Mississippi: A Closed 
In an honest attempt to enable 
—.— and others to understand his State, 
he wrote: 
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“Hostility to authority and disrespect for 
law are commonplace in Mississippi. How 
could it be otherwise in a State that toler- 
ates the disregard of the Mississippi 
prohibition law and blithely collects a biack- 
market tax on liquor? Mississippi's spiritual 
secession from modern America has never 
ended. For more than a century Mississip- 
pians have refused to be bound by the will 
of the national society. Perhaps this recal- 
citrance could be borne with in the past but 
now that the sanctuary once provided by the 
two oceans is gone and the country is fight- 
ing for its survival, the national interest and 
the instinct for survival demand discipline. 
Mississippi has erected a totalitarian society 
which to the present moment has eliminated 
the ordinary processes through which change 
may be channeled. Through its police power, 
coercion, and force prevail instead of accom- 
modation, and the result is social paralysis. 

“The strongest preservative of the closed 


‘society is the closed mind,” wrote Professor 


Silver, after near three decades of study of 
Mississippi. “It has been argued that in the 
history of the United States, democracy has 
produced great leaders in great crises. Sad 
C00 Missis- 
sippi.” 

That individuals should be obsessed with 
a fantasy of past and present and are unwill- 
ing, or unable, to accept their obligations as 
Americans is bad enough—that a State 
should do so is melancholy and disturbing 
in the extreme. 
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That Senators and Congressmen should 
say of idealistic young students that they 
“asked for it” is enough to make all but the 
more callous stop and reconsider the facts 
of life—and the values of life, 


Cameron Voting Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include my 4th con- 
gressional voting report for the 2d ses- 
sion of the 88th Congress. Covering the 
period from May 13 through June 30, 
it contains my comments on the Inter- 
national Development Association, rais- 
ing of insurance coverage provided by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, foreign aid, the Federal pay bill, 
excise taxes, and the mass transit bill: 


Vote 


Brief description 


Motion to recommit 


ure failed; 34 vote needed for 


research plant. (1 “a Mew 


On of agricultural a 
uorum call by Mr. Ash 


Quorum eal by Mr. Gross, 


“, 


nt,” 
8 b 


Items so marked are considered to be of greater significance, and a brief explanation is included herein. 


ROLLCALL NO. 126, INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
In February, much to my concern, the 
House voted to recommit—in effect, 
kill—a bill calling for continued U.S. 
participation in the International De- 
velopment Association: The bill had my 
strong support and in an earlier rolicall 


report I pointed out that IDA, which was 
initiated during the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, had always received biparti- 
san backing. I was thus dismayed that 
the Republican Party fought the measure 
on partisan grounds. 

My concern was apparently shared by 
former President Eisenhower, for after 


uorum eall by Mr, iera erie 
bill au 
the — of the International 
House ‘omni resolution authorizing issuance of a gold medal to Henry J. Kaiser. 


Los Angeles ngels. 
Motion to recommit iil extending excise tax rates for 1 year, 
Mr. perin. 8 . (47 Members absent.) 
ceiling. GM panen 8 present. 


1 . a of Illinois. (62 Members absent.) 
nited States to te in an increase In 
t Association. (3 3 


(Meas 


for passage.) 
Quorum call by Mr. Hall, Republican, of Missouri. (78 Members absent; R. B. C. at 
Vietnam briefing with Secretaries Rusk and McNamara and General Ta; Taylor.) 
3 Republican, of Iowa. 
priation bill to provide funds for constructing & peanut 
answered present.“ 
Motion to 2 — agricultural foe bill. 


47 Members absent.) 


(2 Members answered present. 


(106 Members absent.) 


ablican, 75 Ohio. 
(108 Members 2 


Insurance Act. 
Deposit Insurance Act relating to the insur- 


m accounts. 
RBC. was in California for the primary election. e 


this 
2 motions to adjourn, and 1 rollcall on a noneontroversial b 
Quorum call by Mr. Haley, aot aa e anden ent, 
uorum call by Mr. Gross, Re ol lowa. (74M 
n passage of Foreign Amistance ‘Ac. 
Quorum call by Mr. Hall, si wx of Missouri. 48 Members absent. ) 
On passage of Federal u Mennea bra, 
uorum call by Mr. Republican, of Dat (68 Members absent.) 
passage of public works rp a m bers 3 Present.) 
publican, of 5 55 tes Members absen 


t.) 
uorum call by ME Hall Republican, of Missouri. (R. B. OC. attending reception for 


(1 Member answered 


") For 


were s quorum calls and 3 transit 

uorum call by Mr, Ley, Denon eran (54 Members absen 
call by Mr. dey Erai , Dem 
permit consideration H.R. erga tye 

call by Mr. Dorn, Democrat, of 


— nnd (Members absent) 


Boulh Osrolina. 7 Members absent.) 


defeat of H.R. 9022 he and the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce joined with 
President Johnson in an ecort to save 
IDA. Mr. Eisenhower had this to say in 
a letter to the Republican leadership: 

I note with concern the action of the 
House of Representatives on the Interna- 
tional Development Association measure and 
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am hopeful that this unfavorable action can 
be reversed. * * * I do believe the funda- 
mentals which we had in mind when we 
created this venture are still eminently 
worthy. That is, wherever possible we 
should favor a loan in place of grants and, 
to the degree possible we should encourage 
other nations to join us in carrying the 
foreign aid burden, 


Mr. Eisenhower's admonishment sub- 
sequently prompted Republicans to take 
a more responsible stand on the foreign 
affairs front. When the House recon- 
sidered the IDA proposal, this time 
under Senate bill 2214, 36 Republicans 
switched their votes and supported the 
Johnson administration. 

WORTHWHILE CAUSE 


The President called the House action 
“a major victory for the American peo- 
ple, for an effective foreign policy and 
for commonsense in our international 
dealings. This measure is bipartisan in 
its origins, and I congratulate those 
Members of both parties who joined in 
advancing it a step closer to reality. It 
may have taken two tries, but a worth- 
while cause has won a significant suc- 
cess. We will always continue to try 
when the cause is just.” 

The International Development As- 
sociation represents the direction in 
which I am sure taxpayers want the 
United States to move in the area of as- 
sistance to underdeveloped countries: A 
sharing of the aid burden by the 
wealthier nations of the free world, na- 
tions such as Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Great Britain, and Canada. 

Under the agreement for replenishing 
the resources of IDA, an affitiate of the 
World Bank—which has an unequaled 
record of never having had a defaulted 
loan in 18 years—16 other countries will 
put up $1.40 for every dollar provided by 
the United States. Such multinational 
participation of course reduces the 
amount required for our own bilateral 
aid program. 

NATIONAL INTEREST 

The $312 million which the United 
States will loan to IDA over a 3-year pe- 
riod will in turn draw from other coun- 
tries $438 million which might otherwise 
be lost if the program were allowed to 
lapse, and it would lapse without our 
participation. As Secretary of State Rusk 
has pointed out, this would be profound- 
ly contrary to the national interest. 

Critics of IDA have charged that the 
$438 million to be contributed by other 
member nations will merely be a rechan- 
neling of American aid, and, therefore, 
not a genuine contribution of their own. 
The charge is false. There have been no 
new commitments for economic aid to 
these countries since 1963, and an 
amendment prohibits any new military 
commitments to these countries after 
July 1964. 

Critics also allege that participation in 
IDA hurts the U.S. balance of payments. 
This charge, too, is false. The future 
IDA procurement pattern will quite like- 
ly follow that of the World Bank’s: about 
80 percent of the U.S. contribution would 
be spent in the United States. 

REPAID LOANS 


Another important point in IDA’s 
favor is that contributions are loans, not 
grants. All borrowed funds are repaid. 
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By no stretch of the imagination can this 
be called a “giveaway” program, or as 
critics are quick to charge, “pouring 
money down a rathole.” 

There are several other points which 
encourage support of the International 
Development Association. No Commu- 
nist nation will receive IDA funds. The 
association will not lend to nations which 
expropriate foreign investments without 
adequate compensation. IDA has never 
made any loans to Government-owned 
industrial enterprises that would compete 
with private enterprise, nor will it do so 
in the future. It will not lend to coun- 
tries which are unwilling to carry out 
needed economic and social reforms. 
IDA is managed by the World Bank, 
which is renowned for its high technical 
standards. Strict policies are followed in 
determining priorities, appraising proj- 
ects, and negotiating credits. No loans 
are made until the plans are fully ap- 
proved, and all procurement is by public 
bidding. 

EXCELLENT PROGRAM 

In short, the association represents an 
excellent approach to foreign aid. As 
I pointed out following IDA’s earlier de- 
feat in the House, it presents our best 
opportunity to pursue a program of 
meaningful assistance to developing 
countries, and to share with other afflu- 
ent peoples the burden of securing eco- 
nomic strength for starving millions who 
are haunted daily by the specter of com- 
munism. I am pleased that many Re- 
publicans, on IDA’s second trip to the 
House, acknowledged support of this 
point of view. 

ROLLCALL NO. 139-——FEDERAL INSURANCE 

COVERAGE 

Although I was the only California 
Democrat to stand with a majority of 
Republicans in sending H.R. 5130 back 
to the Banking and Currency Committee 
for reconsideration, my vote reflected 
support for the Treasury Department, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the Bureau of the Budget, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. 

To fully understand the issues involved 
in this rollcall some background infor- 
mation is needed. Last summer, at the 
request of the Kennedy administration, 
the chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee introduced H.R. 7404. 
The proposal called for a 50-percent in- 
crease in the maximum amount of in- 
surance coverage for bank deposits and 
savings and loan accounts; it also con- 
tained provisions to protect further the 
safety and liquidity of insured institu- 
tions, to strengthen safeguards against 
conflicts of interest, and to set up stand- 
by controls over dividend rates. Unfor- 
tunately, the committee chairman never 
held hearings on this bill. 

NO SAFEGUARDS 

Some 6 months later, however, he held 

hearings on H.R. 5130. This measure 


proposed a 100-percent increase in Fed- , 


eral insurance coverage, but it contained 
none of the regulatory safeguards in- 
cluded in H.R. 7404. The administra- 
tion was particularly concerned over 
H.R. 5130 because it felt that increasing 
insurance coverage from the present 
$10,000 per account to $20,000—without 
adequate safeguards—would tempt 
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weaker institutions to compete more ag- 
gressively in the basis of interest rate 
alone, and would weaken existing incen- 
tives to careful and responsible manage- 
ment of the public’s funds. Regrettably, 
the administration was not given an op- 
portunity to present its views to the 
Banking and Currency Committee in 
formal testimony on the bill. 

In voting to recommit H.R. 5130 it was 
my belief that the questions of increased 
insurance and adequate safeguards 
should be considered at the same time— 
the cart should not be put before the 
horse. This approach should be refiect- 
ed in committee action. I believe it is 
important that legislators remain open- 
minded on matters which come before 
them, and I think that committee mem- 
bers—and the Congress—should be given 
every chance to listen to and consider the 
views of the executive agencies which are 
close to any given situation. I do not be- 
lieve in legislating in the dark. 

In addition to the lack of safeguards 
and irregular committee procedure, I 
have yet to be convinced that a 100- 
percent increase in deposit and share 
account insurance is justified. Recent 
figures provided by the FDIC indicate 
that 98 percent of all deposit accounts 
in insured banks have balances of less 
than $10,000 and are therefore fully pro- 
tected by existing coverage. The figures 
for savings and loan associations indi- 
cate that 95 percent of all accounts are 
under $10,000, also presently protected. 

DANGER CITED 


Raising the insurance limits to $20,000 
would affect perhaps only an additional 
1 percent of all deposit accounts in in- 
sured banks and savings and loan insti- 
tutions, In my judgment, this might be 
achieved at the expense of healthy com- 
petition between established institutions 
in the lending business. Institutions 
which advertise and pay high dividend 
rates would capitalize on the increase in 
insurance coverage in their efforts to at- 
tract savings from other lending institu- 
tions. To quote the Treasury Depart- 
ment: 

The danger in a substantial increase in in- 
surance coverage, taken alone, is that it could 
encourage competitive and other practices 
among promotionally minded institutions 
that would tend to undermine their safety 
and solvency, since more depositors or ac- 
count holders would be inclined simply to 
look to the Federal Government for protec- 
tion in the event difficulties arose, instead of 
prudently assessing the management and 
performance of the institution concerned. 


It is for all the reasons cited here that 
I voted against H.R. 5130. 


Tribute to Senator McGovern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I wish to pay tribute to the 
hard-working and brilliant Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern] for his 
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tireless efforts to bring to the attention 
of the American people the problems of 
economic conversion. 

Senator McGovern has demonstrated 
his talent as an excellent legislator in 
helping to guide many bills through the 
Senate; and those of us who support his 
bill, S. 2274, to establish an Economic 
Conversion Commission, are confident 
that passage of this vital legislation will 
be added to the growing list of legislative 
accomplishments of the junior Senator 
from South Dakota. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the New York Daily 
News, of June 8, 1964—describing the 
need for an Economic Conversion Com- 
mission. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Unciz Sam’s UNEMPLOYED 
The United States owns and operates 6,800 


Force locations are countless thousands of 
defense plants. Their paychecks are an im- 
portant factor in their communities’ econ- 
omy. 

But now, in the interest of the taxpayers, 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara has em- 
barked on a drastic cutback program. Hun- 
dreds of aircraft, missile, aerospace, naval 
and such plants have been engaged in ac- 
tivities which no longer are regarded as es- 
sential It's probably a sound idea to get 
them off the public back. 

However, says Senator GEORGE S. McGov- 
ERN, Democrat, of South Dakota, haphazard 
shutdowns to date have caused serious hard- 
ships in at least 29 States, and he insists that 
Government-made poverty is bound to snow- 
ball. 

McGovrrn’s remedy, as spelled out before 
the Senate Commerce Committee, is the 
creation of a National Economic Conversion 
Commission to deal with the entire problem. 

Defense firms about to be cut or shut 
down, he recommends, should be given plenty 
of advance notice, plus help in landing non- 
defense contracts. Plant personnel—as in 
our own Brooklyn Navy Yard or Long Island 
or New Jersey aircraft plants—would be 
steered to or trained for new jobs. 

M’NAMARA CAN’T TELL 


One grim feature of this growing, Wash- 
ington-made unemployment emergency is 
that only the politically naive really expect 
Secretary McNamara to give adequate warn- 
ing notices to any great number of defense 
plants before November. This is an election 


year. 
But the McGovern plan is both sound and 


humane, and it or something like it must 
be adopted unless our Washington ruler-em- 
ployers crave to be cursed from coast to coast. 
Here is one bill on which Congress, if only 
in ita own interest, should act with alacrity. 


The Moral Issue Is the Great Issue of Our 


Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 
Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I 


have been very much impressed with a 
statement which has been prepared by a 
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teenager in South Carolina, Mr. Marion 
C. Perry, of Simpsonville, S.C. His brief 
statement is entitled “The Great Issue of 
Our Time,” and is one of the most inci- 
sive and eloquent statements I have read 
on the great issue facing our country 
today—the question of whether we are 
going to be free men or slaves and 
whether we are going to bow to the will 
of God or the will of man and material- 
ism. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record this outstanding state- 
ment by Mr. Perry. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

“THE Great ISSUE OF Our TIME '—STATEMENT 
BY MARION C. PERRY 

The great issue of our time is not eco- 
nomic, it is moral. The United States has 
many problems. But one overshadows all 
others. That problem is morality. We try 
to buy and bribe the world. 

God made man free, Men fought, bled, 
and died for freedom—God-given, individ- 
ual freedom. Man is born free to choose, 
free to exercise his own will, to develop his 
own ty as long as he does not in- 
jure his fellow man. A slave is a person 
whose will is in the of another. 


The more decisions the Government denies’ 


us, the nearer we are to slavery. 

Without freedom morality can't survive, 
without morality freedom can't survive. 
America has a great mission to perform—to 
save the world from slavery; to save the 
world for Christianity. 

What can you do then? If our country 
can be saved from a socialist-wel- 
fare dictatorship it can only be saved the 
same way it was founded; by rebellious pa- 
triots. By responsible citizens demanding 
a return to the Constitution, the greatest 
“freedom” document ever devised by man. 

What can one person do? You can stand 
up and be counted—eilse you will be counted 
out, You can believe in your God, in your 
country, and in yourself and in that order. 
You can go to work for God and country. 
Maybe one man can't save our country, but 
he can try. 

“It never troubles the wolf how many the 
sheep may be.” 


Anniversary Rites Sound Grim Defense 
Warning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Florida 
Times Union, probably Florida’s out- 
standing newspaper, has published a 
thought-provoking editorial on the Fort 
Caroline 400th anniversary rites held re- 
cently near Jacksonville, comparing the 
Fort Caroline venture with present day 
military thinking. Vice Adm. John S. 
Thach, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
for Air, was the principal speaker. Con- 
gressman CHARLES E. BENNETT, who sO 
ably represents the Jacksonville district, 
is the principal author of the Fort Caro- 
line restoration. He, more than anyone 
else, designed and pushed through plans 
leading to the restoration of the fort and 
its historic 400th anniversary rites. 
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The editorial follows: 

[From the Florida Times-Union, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., June 28, 1964] 
ANNIVERSARY RITES SOUND GRIM DEFENSE 
WARNING 


A stroke of genius was evidenced by the 
program planners who arranged events to- 
day at Fort Caroline, in that they selected 
Vice Adm. John 8. Thach, deputy chief of 
naval operations for air, as the principal 
speaker of the 400th anniversary rites, 

A 16th century French admiral, Rene de 
Loudonniere, led the expedition which estab- 
lished the bastion on St. Johns Bluff in the 
name of religious freedom in 1564. In the 
four centuries that have elapsed, “military 
outputs” of all kinds have taken on dif- 
ferent shapes, and are operated on a different 
philosophy—a philosophy that is symbolized 
by the presence a few miles distant from 
Fort Caroline on the St. Johns River of an 
aircraft carrier basin. ¢ 

History being the theme of the ceremony 
today, as rightly it should be, let us not give 
all of our thought to the significance of that 
Prench fort on the St. Johns four centuries 
ago. The replica of that defense installation, 
which will be open to the public today, is a 
reminder of other events of the more recent 
past which have as much meaning as the 
first Protestant prayer said on these shores. 

At the outbreak of World War II, the 
French were still thinking in terms of the 
military doctrine which built Fort Caroline. 
The fixed installation theory of conducting a 
war was responsible for the construction of 
the Maginot Line which has given its name 
to a defense posture that can be fatal to a 
nation. The French sat behind an estab- 
lished line of defenses and were encircled by 
the German panzers. They didn't under- 
stand the meaning of maneuver. 

Admiral Thach is the product of a different 
age in warfare, and as a result of the “car- 
rier thinking” in the U.S. Navy, he knows 
the value of the maneuverability of the sea 
arm's attack equipment. He and every other 
military man abhor the fixed defense phil- 
osophy because wars can only be won by 
staying on the effensive. Lack of aggressive- 
ness is the greatest sin that a soldier can 
commit. 

The Mayport carrier basin within sight of 
today’s ceremonies is testimony to Jackson- 
ville’s stake in the preservation of this prin- 
ciple that must remain the essence of Uncle 
Sam's national defense philosophy. 

Meanwhile, the confused and hesitant 
policy of our State Department in Vietnam 
and elsewhere offers a sign that the American 
nation is on the run, exposing an Achilles 
heel that is as vulnerable as France's 
Maginot Line thinking in World War II. 


Voluntary Foreign Aid: Ancestor of the 
Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the imag- 
ination, enthusiasm, and directness of 
the Peace Corps have established a high 
standard for judging programs of as- 
sistance, and it is hoped that it will con- 
tinue at this high level for many years 
to come. The Peace Corps is an im- 
portant arm of American assistance 
abroad. 

Of equal importance is the voluntary 
foreign aid carried out by American mis- 
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sionaries and voluntary agencies. Their 
activities, faithfully supported by mil- 
lions of citizens in every corner of this 
country, have been in progress for many 
decades, and are truly an ancestor of the 
Peace Corps. The private voluntary ef- 
forts long have expressed America’s con- 
cern for the world’s needy; and the 
continued dedication of our missionaries 
and of the representatives of America's 
voluntary agencies inspires all who will 
look. 

Today, America’s religious communi- 
ties and the voluntary agencies are also 
contributing directly to the operation of 
Government-sponsored assistance pro- 
grams. As chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee’s Subcommittee on Refugees 
and Escapees, I am keenly aware of the 
splendid work being done among refugees 
and displaced persons. The agencies are 
frequently the essential links between 
the Government programs and the per- 
son in need. 

The partnership between these private 
agencies and our Federal Government is 
a great success, and is one of the bright- 
est spots in our assistance programs 
abroad. Congress and the executive 
branch can take some pride in the en- 
couragement given this partnership and 
voluntary foreign aid. The agencies 
must also be commended—and especially 
their dedicated representatives in the 
field—for their splendid and effective 
work in this total national effort to 
further the cause of justice and freedom 
throughout the world. 

I feel sure that the American people, 
whose support of the agencies’ programs 
is generous and sustained, will recognize 
the responsibility that Government pro- 
grams be supported, as well. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “Ancestor of the 
Peace Corps,” from the Washington 
Daily News of May 26, 1964. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANCESTOR OF THE PEACE Corps 

The dramatic success of the Peace Corps 
tends to distract public attention, and credit, 
from the similar and much older work of mis- 
sionaries representing Christian churches in 
the United States. 

These missionaries truly are the ancestors 
of the Peace Corps, Their example inspired 
its creation. And their efforts continue un- 
abated, despite the fact our Government has 
moved into their chosen field. The world's 
reservoir of human misery and ignorance is 
so vast that both combined can affect only 
a small percentage of it. 

Work of the missionaries is called to mind 
by the request of the Government of the 
Congo for more Methodist missionaries. The 
Methodist Church long has been working in 
the Congo and had 160 missionaries there 
before the civil war which started in 1961. 
The church still has 90 there and is pre- 
paring to answer the plea for more. 

In June a “Congo task force” of 15 un- 
married Methodist laymen will go to Brus- 
sels, Belgium, for an intensive course in the 
French language. Then they will go to the 
Congo for 2 years and a half, establishing 
missions and training the Congolese in their 
operation, Their pay will amount to little 
more than the satisfaction gained from help- 
ing their fellow men. The Congo Govern- 
ment wants them particularly to establish 
schools in remote areas. Education is a main 
problem in this new nation. 
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‘The Methodists, of course, are not alone in 
this missionary work. Most, or all, churches 
in the United States maintain missions 
abroad, including doctors as well as teach- 
ers. The work is financed by pennies and 
dimes in the collection plates. These mis- 
sionaries have made more true friends for 
the United States than all our billions in 
foreign aid—and perhaps have done more 
lasting good. 


Groundbreaking for New Ohio River 
Bridge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Can- 
nelton and Tell City are neighboring 
Indiana towns of some 2,000 and 7,000 
population, respectively. Both are built 
on the banks of the Ohio River. Al- 
though there have long been efforts to 
construct a bridge in this area, spanning 
the river to the Kentucky side, it has al- 
Ways been necessary for residents to 
travel a considerable distance in order 
to cross into that neighboring State. 

Consequently, the actual beginning of 
work on a bridge to connect Cannelton 
with Hawesville, Ky., is an event of con- 
siderable significance to this area. 
Groundbreaking ceremonies took place 
on Saturday, June 13, and it is expected 
that the bridge will be open to traffic by 
the end of 1966. 

The Cannelton-Tell City News took 
note, in its issue of June 9, of the cele- 
bration planned for the groundbreaking 
day. I ask unanimous consent that two 
editorials from that issue be made a part 
of the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARRIVAL or LONG ANTICIPATED BRIDGE 

Saturday will be a historic day in Cannel- 
ton, That will be the date for ground- 
breaking exercises that will herald the start 
of the long anticipated Cannelton-Hawes- 
ville Bridge. Within 2 years and a half, peo- 
ple will be using this great, new avenue be- 


tween Indiana and Kentucky. Great bene- 


— will come to each State after its comple- 
tion. r 

For generations people have been working 
to bring about construction of this span. 
It will be located at a spot that has been 
a historic crossing place for people through 
the entire life of civilization in this vicinity. 
the crossing here was a natural for canoes, 
rafts, rowboats, steam ferries, and now a sta- 
tionery link that will start on the Indiana 
shore and extend to Kentucky. Through it, 
the two States will become as one, especially 
to those who live here. 

Many people, disappointed at failures to 
build this bridge, had become downhearted 
about its chances of ever being built. Even 
as late as the early part of this summer, 
many remarked, “I'll believe it when I see 
it.” We hope their fears have been dis- 
pelled. For the Cannelton-Hawesville Bridge 
will certainly be put up. In recent months, 
events have taken place that have demanded, 
more than ever, its construction. 

Step by step this area is becoming one of 
the most vital spots in the industrial growth 
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of the Ohio Valley. One giant step will come 
Saturday when the start of the span here 
is made. No vicinity, located along a major 
stream like the Ohio River, can develop 
without modern means of transportation. 
This bridge guarantees this locailty will have 
that necessary facility. As traffic grows be- 
cause this bridge is built and because new 
plants and enlarging ones demand additional 
routes of travel, the demand will be heard and 
answered to create new and additional de- 
veloped roads. All of this follows hand in 
hand. There must be a bridge across a river 
where any big development is hoped for. We 
are getting that span now. In the years 
ahead the progress of our vicinity will refiect 
the historic impact of what is taking place 
in starting this bridge this week. It is truly 
oas of the greatest events ever to happen 
ere. 


Many COOPERATED To BRING Success 


When Cannelton-Hawesville Bridge is 
started Saturday, that action will reflect the 
cooperation that has been a part of its suc- 
cessful pursuit through the years. Any 
project of this kind demands hard work by 
many. Since such a program is usually de- 
veloped after years of effort, there are al- 
ways many who share in the work to make 
its birth a sure thing. Í 

That has been true here. A bridge is 
be started with ground breaking ceremonies 
Saturday. It will be a fact that this can 
be done because of the unselfish devotion to 
duty and hard work of scores and scores of 
people through the years. 

For at least four decades, the prime motive 
in this area has been to secure a bridge that 
would link Indiana and Kentucky at Can- 
nelton and Hawesville. That means many 
have taken on the task of bringing about 
this span. Down through those years, every 
step has been important in the final, suc- 
cessful conclusion of the job. For through 
the work of those living and dead who have 
worked for this bridge, the project has been 
kept alive and vibrant, so that when the 
hour was right, the final, successful blow 
could be struck. 

There's no telling how many letters have 
been written, how many miles have been 
traveled, how many meetings held and how 
many people have joined in the work to get 
this bridge—and the one that will soon be 
contracted for at Mauckport. When the 
glistening new spans are finished and life 
returns to normal and use of the bridges 
become taken for granteu, the real history 
of endeavor will be a worthwhile one. Be- 
cause it has brought about something that 
is great and necessary for growth in this 


Thus, it is fitting, that in this moment 
of great realization we remember this effort 
was shared by many. Some will be present 
Saturday, some will be unable to attend 
because of other requirements, while some 
cannot be here because they have passed on 
from this world. Yet, because there was 
always someone ready to rise up and strike 
a lick for this great program, we are able 
to celebrate this week, the actual start of 
the bridge's construction. This is another 
place where so many owe so much to those 
who didn't hide when the call for work was 
sounded. 


Poverty and the Dropout 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 
IN Term BENAT OP THE DEITED BTÅTES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, as Americans, we proudly 
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boast that our country is a land of equal 
opportunity. Yet, cruel economic cir- 
cumstance annually bars the way to a 
decent high school education for over 
one-third of our young people. We are 
faced with the terrifying trend of pov- 
erty, Children are forced to leave school, 
to work to help support the family. 
Thus, they—in turn—find no path to 
better their own future. Poverty begets 
itself. 

As Governor Hughes, of my own State, 
has so well stated: 

We have for a long time talked about in- 
herited wealth, but we never talk about 
inherited poverty—and we should. 


I agree. 

Indeed, Thomas Jefferson deeply be- 
lieved that the unique quality of the 
new society created by our forefathers 
was its openness and its mobility—the 
freedom which allows all who have the 
ability to rise. But lack of education 
defeats this hope. Aspiring young 
Americans have been one of our greatest 
sources of strength; we must not, 
through complacency, permit them to 
become our most severe weakness. 

We cannot afford to turn our backs. 
We cannot, and should not, punish a 
child because of the economic circum- 
stance into which he is born. To do 
so is tantamount to punishing the future 
of our Nation, under the callous philos- 
ophy that a child’s predicament is due 
to stupidity and lack of ambition. 

On March 4, I sponsored, along with 
17 other Senators, a bill to alleviate the 
growing problem of high school dropouts. 

So important is this problem, that a 
proposal similar to S. 2594 was incor- 
porated into President Johnson's poverty 
bill. 

Failure to gain a high school] education 
has a crushing effect on both the in- 
dividuals involved and society as a whole, 
It belies the sustaining concept of Amer- 
ican democracy—equal opportunity for 
all citizens. It stifies economic and 
technological advancement. It creates 
an unproductive burden on the taxpayer, 
in the form of increased relief rolls. 
And—perhaps most self-defeating—lack 
of education perpetuates inability to live 
and work in a society committed to inde- 
pendence, self-reliance, and technical 
know-how. Social progress and eco- 
nomic progress spring from improved 
educational standards offered to more 
Americans. Only then will the great 
minds of today find successors who can 
guide us to a better tomorrow. 


Mr. President, the distressing magni- 


tude of the high school dropout situation 
has been perceptively presented by Sylvia 
Porter, in the Washington Star. She 
has blasted the myth that dropouts are 
neither inherently equipped nor eager to 
learn. 

I hope all Members of Congress and, 
indeed, all other Americans will take this 
opportunity to read of a vexing problem 

which demands our immediate and 
thoughtful attention. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed at this point in the Rec- 
ORD. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Your MONEY'S WORTH—DROPOUT FIGURES 
TRULY ALARMING 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

At this peak of the high school dropout 
season, let me submit some hitherto undis- 
closed statistics about who is dropping out 
this year which I suspect will stun you as 
they have just stunned me. 

A full 82,500 who will drop out of high 
school in 1964 alone have the scholastic 
ability to complete a college program and to 
make a significant contribution to our econ- 
omy and society. These represent a tremen- 
dous loss to our Nation. 

Another 375,000 who will leave this year 
without getting a diploma have the poten- 
tial to complete difficult post-high school 
vocational programs and to fill our urgent 
need for trained technicians. These repre- 
sent an enormous loss, too. 

HEADED FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


An additional 150,000 who will drop out 
have enough intelligence to complete special 
high school courses designed for them and to 
acquire the skills with which to earn a de- 
cent living. They'll not find the courses, 
though, and they'll be heading for the job- 
less rolls. 

Only 142,500 of all who will drop out are 
at the bottom of the IQ pile and need special 
education programs. But they won't find 
the programs. But they won't find the pro- 
grams either and they'll join our swelling 
numbers of unemployed juvenile delinquents 
and welfare cases. 

Despite the many-pronged attack we are 
launching on the dropout problem, the esti- 
mate still is that in this decade of the 1960's 
7.5 million will leave high school before grad- 
uation. The above breakdown, made by O. 
Roy Warner of the U.S. Office of Education, 
signals what is to happen in 1964 alone and 
indicates what sort of teenager is quitting. 

Consider the startling implications of these 
statistics on the brainpower and potential of 
the dropout. The widespread impression 
that the dropout is a dullard with a below- 
normal IQ is not true. On the contrary, 61 
percent—or 4,575,000 of this decade’s drop- 
outs—have the ability to complete tough 
vocational-technical programs and college, 


WASTE IS DEVASTATING 


The waste of human resources and talent— 
in an era when the economy is demanding 
increasing education and when a shortage of 
skilled manpower could undermine our fu- 
ture growth—is devastating. 

Mr. Warner evaluated 21,497 dropouts 
tested in 9 studies carried on at the Federal, 
State, and city levels. The students were 
ranked on the standardized scale: An IQ be- 
low 80 indicates the need for special educa- 
tion; an IQ between 80 and 89 indicates the 
need for special high school courses; an IQ 
between 90 and 109 indicates the student 
can complete vocational-technical programs; 
an IQ of 110 and above indicates the student 
can complete college. Here's how the 21,497 
came out. 

Only 19 percent had IQ's of less than 80 
and only 20 percent had IQ's between 80 and 
89 


A full 50 percent had IQ's between 90 and 
109, and about 11 percent had IQ's of 110 
and above. 

VERSATILE EDUCATION 

We must drastically revise our school cur- 
riculums to make the education more versa- 
tile and compelling. We must provide far 
more postschool training programs for the 
millions of students capable of becoming 
skilled technicians. We must develop spe- 
cial courses for the low IQ groups to make 
them capable of holding jobs. We must up- 
grade the caliber and dignity of vocational 
education across the board as rapidly as pos- 
sible. We must vastly Improve our guidance 
services. We must make a searching exami- 
nation of our own attitudes toward types of 
education, insist not just on a reappraisal 
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of our education system but also on follow- 
up corrective action. 

As Mr. Warner says, though, no matter 
“how versatile the school curriculum, how 
effective the guidance services, or how many 
speelal programs are developed, it will not 
be possible to keep every potential dropout 
in school. The home, the church, and other 
societal institutions must assist the school 
if the problem is to be solved.“ 

On every front, the gap between what 
we're doing and what we should be doing 
is awful. 


Wheat Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to insert in the Recorp a letter dated 
July 1, 1964, addressed to me and signed 
by E. A. Jaenke, Associate Administra- 
tor of the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service of the Department 
of Agriculture, which, of course, is self- 
explanatory. 

It seems to me that all of this adds up 
to the fact that the new wheat program 
is in the interest of wheat farmers, our 
consumers, and in the interest of the 


TOR, 
Washington, D.C., July 1, 1964. 

Hon. HAROLD D. Cooter, 

House of Representatives. 

Dear Mz. Cooter: During our visit this 
morning you indicated that some farmers in 
North Carolina had contacted you regarding 
the new wheat program of 1964. It 
that these producers felt they did not have 
an opportunity to participate in the program. 

While we all realize that it was necessary 
that wheat legislation be enacted this spring 
after most of the wheat in the fall-seeded 
areas was already planted, nevertheless and, 
in fact, because of the relative lateness of 
the new program, the ASC organization took 
every possible step to make sure that every 
farmer was aware of the provisions of the 
new program and how they might affect him. 
Since our visit this morning I checked with 
the North Carolina State ASC office and 
found that in addition to the notification of 
their 1964 allotments, mailed to every farmer 
prior to last year’s referendum, the following 
actions were taken after enactment of the 
Agricultural Act of 1964: 

(a) All county committeemen and county 
office managers attended 2-day meetings on 
April 16 and 17 to have the new program ex- 
plained to them. 

(b) AN persons with allotments were sent 
a new mailing which included a description 
of the program (PA-618 attached) and a 
letter from the county office informing them 
of the time and place of signup and other 
localized program provisions. 

(c) All farms with wheat allotments were 
visited by county employees for the purpose 
of measuring 1964 wheat if the farmer so de- 
sired. This afforded an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the program. 

(d) The signup period was extended to 
May 22 to provide additional time for 
farmers to avail themrelyes of the oppor- 
tunity to visit the county offices and sign 
up to participate in the program. 
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(e) Farmers were mailed followup letters 
giving them an opportunity to participate 
in the program. In some counties, as many 
as four letters were sent to wheatgrowers. 

(t) Releases to public information media 
were numerous, In general, very good cov- 
erage was received on radio and TV stations 
and in newspapers. 

While we believe that the program offers 
definite advantages to the producer who 
cooperated, I want to reiterate that even the 
noncooperating producer is better off than 
he would have been in the absence of the 
wheat bill passed this spring. He benefits 
from an increase in the loan level to par- 
ticipants, and he benefits by the reduced 
production on participating farms. 

I trust the above information will be 
helpful in answering inquiries. We stand 
ready to assist you at any time in any way. 

Sincerely, 
E. A. JAENKE, 
Associate Administrator. 


Lithuanian-American Congress Resolution 
Adopted in Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 ` 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
past weekend, our Nation’s Capital 
played host to the Lithuanian-American 
Congress, whose delegates came here 
from all over the United States to par- 
se oe in their quadrennial convention 
in 


ashington. 

Following is the resolution adopted by 
the patriotic organization whose dedi- 
cation to freedom and justice deserves 
the admiration of all Americans. It is 
fitting that we here in Congress should 
share the aspirations of these dedicated 
Americans of Lithuanian descent who 
continue to wage the battle for libera- 
tion from Communist oppression of their 
countrymen in Lithuania. 

I am confident President Johnson 
shares with these loyal Americans the 
hope that we, as a nation, must do all 
within our strength to restore freedom 
and dignity to all people of the world. 
The United States, to this day, refuses 
to recognize the illegal seizure of Lithu- 
ania, Estonia, and Latvia by the Com- 
munists. And we shall continue to re- 
fuse such recognition until Lithuania and 
her two Baltic neighbors can again join 
the family of free nations. 

The resolution follows: 

MEMORANDUM 
The Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States. 
From: The Lithuanian American Congress, 
convened in Washington, D.C., June 26- 
28, 1964, by the Lithuanian American 
Council, Inc. 

Recent developments in Eastern Europe 
and the Baltic States are of deep concern 
to the 1 million Americans of Lithuanian 
descent. In behalf of these citizens, the 
Lithuanian American Congress calls your at- 
tention to several items concerning the inter- 
ests of the United States and the cause of 
freedom for the Baltic States. 

As stated in one of your recent addresses: 
“Peace depends upon rebuilding old Euro- 
pean civilization within historic bound- 
aries. * * * Freedom is the tide of history.” 


To: 
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While some Eastern European nations ap- 
pear to be reasserting their identities, we 
are dismayed by the plight of the Baltic 
States, whose situation remains unchanged 
Since 1940, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
continue to be militarily and politically dom- 
inated by a giant neighbor. The prerogative 
of self-determination has been taken from 
these Baltic people. 

We have been encouraged by the consist- 
ent refusal of the U.S. Government to recog- 
nize the forced incorporation of the Baltic 
States into the Soviet Union. This policy 
has been reaffirmed by every administration 
since it was voiced in 1940 by the then Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles. 

Mr. President, we respectfully ask your 
assurance that this policy shall be continued 
under your administration, and that you 
consider the implementation of the follow- 
ing: 
1. Activation of the nonrecognition prin- 
ciple by stressing at every opportunity the 
restoration of independence to Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia. 

2. Use of the United Nations and all other 
appropriate international forums to request 
restoration of human rights and national 
freedom to the Baltic people. 

3. Expanding coverage of the Baltic States 
by Voice of America, Radio Free Europe, and 
other means of communication in the truth 
campaign. 

4. Encourage establishment of a Captive 
Nations Committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to study the Baltic situation and 
recommend an honorable solution of the 
problem. = 

5. Avoid cultural, economic, or other agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union which could or 
would be detrimental to the captive nations. 

6, Refuse to enter into any nonaggression 
pacts with the Soviet Union which would 
serve to bolster Soviet colonialism and make 
the liberation of Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia more difficult to achieve. 

Mr. President, we ask your indulgence in 
these matters not only because we are deeply 
concerned for the people and the land of our 
forefathers, but also because we are con- 
vinced that the suggested actions are vital to 
the national interests of the United States 
and the cause of peace and freedom through- 
out the world. ; 


Dr. Leonard Carmichael 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, Dr. Leonard Carmichael and 
his good wife, Pearl Kidston Carmichael 
deserve the thanks of the U.S. Congress 
and the American people for the fine and 
successful service they rendered during 
Dr. Carmichael's service as secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

As I believe the Proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting of the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution presen- 
tation of its appreciation to Leonard 
Carmichael will receive wide acceptance 
in the United States, I am submitting it 
for the U.S. Congress and the American 
People: 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
BOARD or REGENTS OF THE SMITHSONIAN IN- 
STITUTION 
There follows the text of the resolution 

adopted by the Board of Regents to signify 
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the gratitude of the Board for Dr. Car- 
michael's distinguished service to the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


“SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


The Board of Regents presents this tribute 
of appreciation to Leonard Carmichael, greet- 
ings: 

“Be it resolved, Whereas on January 31, 
1964, Leonard Carmichael will retire as Seo- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution, after 
11 years of superb leadership and achieve- 
ment in that office; and 

“Whereas in his tenure as the seventh Sec- 
retary since 1846, remarkable advances in the 
usefulness and the vision of the Institution 
were made, redounding to his credit, to ours, 
and to the people of the United States, 
Among these advances were: 

“Enlargement of the professional staff in 
numbers and distinction, expansion of the 
scholarly publication program and its con- 
tinued worldwide acclaim, planning, super- 
vision of construction, and opening of the 
great new Museum of History and Tech- 
nology. 

“Of notable importance also were the en- 
largement of the Museum of National His- 
tory, transfer of the handsome and historic 
U.S. Patent Office Building to the Smith- 
sonian as a long-sought National Portrait 
Gallery, and for the children of the Nation 
and the young-in-heart, a wonderfully im- 
proved National Zoological Park. 

With his knowledge and deft touch, al- 
most all public displays were modernized 
and many new exhibit halls were opened, the 
famed Astrophysical Observatory, relocated 
in Cambridge, Mass., turned its farseeing eyes 
to space-age projects, including the establish- 
ment of satellite observing stations around 
the globe; 

“As an Ex-Offico Trustee, Dr. Carmichael 
has been tireless in his efforts on behalf of 
the National Cultural Center, a bureau of 
the Smithsonian Institution, now renamed 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts by action of the Congress. 
Likewise, the National Gallery of Art, also a 
bureau of the Smithsonian Institution, has 
greatly benefited by the distinguished serv- 
ices rendered by Dr. Carmichael as an Ex- 
Officio Trustee of the National Gallery; 

“Moreover, in Dr. Carmichael’s tenure the 
endowment funds of the institution were 
greatly increased, both through gain in in- 
vestment value and through generous new 
gifts and bequests. In the conduct of the 
financial affairs of the Smithsonian he has 
evidenced exceptional financial prudence and 
Sagacity; 

“Finally, we commend to public attention 
that now upward of 15 million Americans 
annually visit the Smithsonian Institution 
to be inspired and instructed by its public 
displays and scientific research collections of 
more than 57 million objects; therefore, 

“By this resolution, which will be spread 
upon the record, The Chancellor and Board 
of Regents reaffirm their admiration for and 
gratitude to Dr. Leonard Carmichael for all 
he has done to bring the Smithsonian In- 
stitution to fts present state of prestige and 
usefulness. They rejoice that, in retirement, 
he will still be available for advice and coun- 
sel, They are proud of this able, dedicated, 
kindly man, They think that James Smith- 
son would have been proud, too. 

“Unanimously adopted by the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution Jan- 
uary 23, 1964. 

“Robert V, Fleming, Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee; Earl Warren, Chan- 
cellor; Clint P. Anderson, J. W. Ful- 
bright, Leverett Saltonstall, Frank T. 
Bow, Clarence Cannon, Michael J. Kir- 
wan, John Nicholas Brown, William A. 
M. Burden, Crawford H, Greenewalt, 
Caryl P. Haskins, and Jerome C. Hun- 
saker.” 


1964 
Cuba Today—Last of a Series 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
in accordance with my remarks made 
earlier, I include the last instaliment of 
the Washington Star series on Cuba in 
the RECORD: 


Cusa Topay—SoctaLisM BRINGS DESPAIR TO 
NATION 
(By Bruce Taylor) 

The people who run Cuba tell you that 
what is happening there today is “socialism 
with a cha-cha-cha.” The inference, of 
course, is that life on the island is a gay 
affair. 

It is difficult to conceive of anything more 
removed from the truth. Cuba is a nation of 
des $ 

You see it in the incredible scenes of 
heartbreak when one or more members of a 
family who finally have been given authori- 
zation to leave the island are being seen off 
at Havana airport by those who must stay 

. They know they may never see each 
other again. 

A Santa Clara man and his 4-year-old son, 
the only members of a family of seven who 
have been allowed to leave, have been wait- 
ing more than 2 years to get the exit visas 
for which the entire family applied. They 
must go now because it will be their only 
chance. They can only hope the others will 
be permitted to follow in time. 

STRIPPED OF POSSESSIONS 


They are stripped of everything but the 
clothes on their backs. A pin of no value 
that belonged to the man's grandmother is 
taken from his, as is his tie bar. His watch 
is demanded. So is every last centayo in his 
pocket. 

The little boy is afraid of the guard who 
is searching him. His only possession is a 
Pocket comb and he cries when the guard 
takes it from him. He tries to retrieve it. 
The guard shoves him away. 

The man says nothing. He has heard of 
people getting all the way to the plane, only 
to be dragged from their seats at the last 
moment. Nor does he say anything to any- 
one other than the boy while the plane is in 
flight. 

He walks stiffly from the aircraft at Mexico 
City, holding his son close to him. The man 
is crying when he comes into the immigra- 
tion area. 


USE GLOWING TERMS 

Two people near him are talking. One is 
a self-described freelance writer from Can- 
ada’s west coast. The other is a Belgian 
woman. They have come over from Cuba 
on the same flight, and are discussing Mr, 
Castro in glowing terms. 

The man looks at them in disbelief. “You 
are Communists?” he asks in heavy accents, 

The woman smiles condescendingly. 
“Socialists.” 

“You are fools,” ths Cuban says. “Crazy 
fools.” He takes his son to the other side 
of the room. 

And you see despair in the eyes of the 
beautiful young mother of 22 who has be- 
come a prostitute in Havana in order to feed 
and clothe her 2-year-old daughter. 

She knows she will go to jail if she is 
caught. Prostitution once was a flourish- 
ing industry in Cuba, but is outlawed now. 

FAMILY WAS WEALTHY 

She comes from a family which was 
wealthy before the revolution, and is well 
educated. She was married in her teens to 
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& prosperous businessman from another 
Latin American country and went there to 
live with him. He died while she was preg- 
nant. She wasn't really aware of what had 
happened to Cuba in her absence, and re- 
turned to Havana to be with her family 
when she gave birth. Now, she can't leave. 

She has been able to buy only two pairs 
of shoes for her baby. She cut the toes out 
of them as the child grew. She says she has 
difficulty buying enough milk for her daugh- 
ter, even on the black market. Twice the 
baby was sick, and she couldn't get a doctor. 

Is prostitution the only answer? 

She shrugs. “They know Iam a gusano (a 
worm, someone opposed to the government) 
and will give me a menial job at the mini- 
mum pay of 85 pesos a month. It cost me 
more than that for food.” 

DREAMS OF ESCAPE 

She, like most other Cubans, cherishes a 
dream of escape. She says she belongs to a 
group which is planning to steal an airplane. 
She knows the penalty for even plotting such 
a scheme, but says she is not afraid. 

My daughter and I would be better off 
dead than have to live here,” she says. “I 
will kill her before they can take her from 
me for one of their schools.” 

She speaks with such quite sincerity you 
believe her. 

Cuba is controlled by a minority which has 
created the means of maintaining control. 
It performed a very necessary task 5 years 
ago, and set off on a patch of noble inten- 
tions. Along the way it went awry. 

It wallows now in the eminence of its 
position. It takes for itself the best of what- 
ever is available: The good cars, the good 
food, the good clothes, the good homes. 

EPITOME OF OPULENCE 

Photographer Adrian Lunny and I spent 
2 days and a night in Manzanillo at the home 
maintained for visiting party leaders. It was 
the very epitome of opulence. It had a 
swimming pool and huge, immaculately kept 
gardens. Its table setting would have done 
Justice to a maharajah. 

At our final dinner, one of our party leader 
hosts pushed away the remains of one of the 
finest meals I had ever shared, and leaned 
forward to wipe his mouth on the hem of 
the exquisite damask tablecloth. 

“Well now,” he asked, interrupting himself 
with a belch, “do you still believe the lies of 
the Yankee imperialists that there is a food 
shortage in Cuba?” 

Across the street, other Cubans were com- 
ing home to their palm-thatched huts with 
their meager quota of rationed foodstuffs. 

YANKEE SCAPEGOAT 

The “Yankee im are the con- 
venient scapegoat for everything that goes 
wrong on the island. Mr. Castro runs his 
country like a crooked labor leader runs a 
union; he talks about all the wonderful 
things that are going to happen, uses force 
to beat down opposition, and tries to take 
his people’s minds off what he is doing by 
keeping them angry at someone else. 

In Mr. Castro’s case, the target is the 
United States. It has been blamed for 
everything imaginable, including last year's 
failure of the tomatoes to grow. 

Oddly enough, the Stars and Stripes are 
carried in all Cuban parades, and Cuban 
soldiers on the far side of the 3-mile-wide 
no man's land salute the flag when it is low- 
ered every evening at the U.S. Guantanamo 
Naval Base. 

Why? 

“Because we aren't mad at the American 


people,” explains an official in the Cuban 
Foreign Ministry. “We hate only their Gov- 
ernment.” 


TOLD PEOPLE ELECT 

But it is the American people who elect 
the Government, he is told. 

That's a lie,” he retorts. “The Govern- 
ment is elected by the capitalists and the 
monopolists. The people have no voice.” 
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He believes it. Everyone who is close to 
Mr. Castro believes it. The entire population 
of Cuba is coming to believe it. Their propa- 
ganda tells them 80. 

It blares night and day from radios and 
sound trucks. Television is one continuous 
political harangue. Every available space on 
homes and buildings and streets is taken up 
by signs and banners. The country’s news- 
papers are no more than propaganda sheets. 
They are subscribers to Tass news service 
and to Prensa Latina, a service which does 
little more than rewrite United Press Inter- 
national and Associated Press to conform 
with Cuba's political line. 

We ran into two outstanding examples of 
this. 

One was a story carried on the front pages 
of all newspapers in Cuba to the effect that 
Prime Minister Pearson virtually had told 
President Johnson to go fly a kite in the 
matter of Canada’s continuing trade with 
Cuba. The stories indicated there had been 
a great deal of vituperation in Person's re- 
marks, and quoted him at great length. 

We were in Pinar del Rio at the time. A 
copy of a newspaper containing the story was 
shown to us by a government official who 
was very pleased. “Good for Canada,” he 
said 


We learned from the Canadian Embassy 
when we returned to Havana, however, that 
all Mr. Pearson had done was answer “no” 
to a question by Opposition Leader Diefen- 
baker as to whether Canada was planning 
changes in its trade with socialist countries. 
There had been no mention of Cuba. The 
whole thing had been made up by an imag- 
inative Prensa Latina hack on orders of the 
Cuban Government. 


CONCERNED DIRECTLY 


The second example concerned me directly. 
Lunny and I were photographed when we 
arrived by alr in Santiago. I told the re- 
porter who interviewed me that we were on 
a tour of the country to see what changes 
had come about since I lived there in 1957, 
prior to the revolution. That was all. 

The next day we were on the front page 
of the newspaper Sierra Maestra. Among 
other things, I was “quoted” about how im- 
pressed I had been by the May Day celebra- 
tions in Havana, And to top it off, the 
newspaper called me “el companero Taylor“! 
Comrade Taylor. 

Mr. Castro’s May Day parade does more 
to impress foreigners than Cubans. Propa- 
ganda ordering Habaneros to the parade be- 
gins to build up about 6 weeks before the 
event. It is intense in the week just prior 
to it. 

FEW DARE SHUN PARADE 


Few dare shun it, As the marchers pass 
Mr. Castro’s reviewing stand at the base of 
the towering monument to Jose Marti, the 
man who led Cuba's fight for independence 
from Fidel.” 

If you don't listen too closely, it sounds 
like: “Sieg heil, sieg heil.” 

The Cuban propaganda machine is aimed 
now at Havana's next big parsan; July 26, to 
mark the 11th anniversary of the start of 
the Castro revolution. 

The third big parade of the year is Jan- 
uary 2. It commemorates the fall of the 
Batista government on New Year's Day 1959. 
It is held a day late to give the Cubans time 
to recover from their New Year's celebrations. 
This is the one in which Mr. Castro shows 
off his military strength. 

Mr. Castro spends untold fortunes on in- 
ternal pro a. Cubans have learned to 
live with most of it, but some of it causes 
great bitterness. 

WOMEN ARE BITTER 

Cuban women are unable to buy linen and 
other whitewear. There is little available 
in the stores. Yet, every time there is a 
FVVFVVVCCCC O 

of banners and streamers made of whitewear 
flutter out all over the country. 
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Women, in fact, are among Mr. Castro's 
most dissatisfied subjects. They cannot buy 
things to make themselyes pretty, as in the 
days of Batista. 

The only stockings available to them are 
from East Europe, and are heavy and un- 
attractive. Lipstick is hard to come by, and 
a $2 cake of mascara sells for $25 on the 
black market. Brassieres are sturdy, but 
hardly flattering. There is an acute short- 
age of razor blades, and the women are hor- 
rifled by the prospect of being unable to con- 
trol the growth of hair on their logs. Mr. 
Castro now wants them to stop wearing 
scanty bathing suits and the form-fitting 
sheath dresses that are their trademark. 

Cuban women are among the most beauti- 
ful in the world, and are aware of it. They 
will abide all manner of shortages and in- 
convenience. But their pride is severely hurt 
now, and that is the one thing they will not 
accept, 

It is the small things, far too numerous to 
chronicle in detail, which piled upon the 
continuing failures of Mr. Castro’s major 
programs, have produced the great resent- 
ment toward, and growing lack of coopera- 
tion with, his government. 

He now is preparing to nationalize the 
taxi industry, one of the very few remaining 
fields of free enterprise on the island. Al- 
most all Cubans will be working directly for 
the state. 

Cubans are not by nature self-sacrificing 
people. They are not at all pleased by the 
growing awareness they will never again 
revert to the over-all material well-being of 
pre-Castro days, and that everything now is 
projected in terms of succeeding genera- 
tions, 

ALL RIGHT FOR OTHERS 


“That was all right for the Russians and 
the Chinese,” says a disgruntled former mem- 
ber of the Castro government still living, 
but precariously, in Havana. “They had 
nothing to begin with when they adopted 
communism. 

“We had plenty. Now we have less.” He 
went into the bathroom of my Capri Hotel 
room for a glass of water, and spewed it 
into the sink. It was sea water. The fresh 
water plumbing had broken down. 

If there are two positive points of Mr. 
Castro's revolution, they are the education 
he has made available, and the increased 
sense of dignity he has brought to such peo- 
ple as the sugar workers who had been so 
cruelly exploited by the U.S. companies. 
They are no better off materially now, but 
at least they feel they no longer are serfs of 


foreigners. 
RETAINS LOYALTIES 


Mr. Castro still maintains the loyalty of 
most youth, the army, a very small segment 
of the laboring class and, of course, his sub- 
stantial number of government officials. 

All others are opposed to him, including a 
proportionate number of the Negro third of 
the population, against whom official discrim- 
ination has been ended and to whom most 
miracles have been promised. 

Mr. Castro is making ever louder threats 

t the United States. He warns now 
he will shoot down the U-2 reconnaissance 
planes which are of such great annoyance to 
him as soon as the Russians fulfill their 
promise to turn over control of their surface- 
to-air missiles to him. 

His opponents in Cuba hope he will, in- 
deed, shoot one down and that the action 
will trigger armed repercussion by the United 
States. 

SHORT OF AGGRESSION 

However, for all his threats, Mr. Castro 
so far has stopped short of anything that 
might be considered an act of aggression. 
An example was his threat to take over the 
U.S. Embassy Bullding in Havana, now oc- 
cupied by Swiss diplomats. The Swiss 
warned him of possible consequences, and 
he relented. 
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In total, the Cubans are in a quandary. 
Most hate Mr. Castro's system, and want it 
destroyed, But they know that the only way 
it can be destroyed is a full-scale invasion 
supported by the United States. 

And they certainly do not want to revert 
to unrestricted U.S. exploitation. 

Somewhere, they hope, is an answer, 


A Crisis of Legality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, by July 
4, Americans who are deeply committed 
to the ideals of “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness” for all, will witness 
a milestone in American history: the en- 
actment of the long-awaited civil rights 
bill. 

The problems we are now to face in 
implementing this great legislative 
achievement are enormous. The highly 
respected dean of Yale University Law 
School, Eugene V. Rostow, sees the prob- 
lem revolving around the respect that 
the law will receive from the people an- 
tagonistic to it. We have had certain 
ideals for over 200 years and only now 
are we beginning to see our way clear to 
the fulfillment of them. Now we will 
take a giant step forward; we will have 
enacted a law to enforce these ideals. 
Are we mature enough to respect this 
law? These are the problems Dean 
Rostow poses, and the following article 
from the Anti-Defamation League Bulle- 
tin for June 1964 offers some profound 
insights into them: 


A Crisis or LEGALITY 


(Equality cannot be achieved as long as 
law is resisted and contempt of court tol- 
erated, says the dean of Yale Law School.) 

(By Eugene V. Rostow) 

It is characteristic of our outlook that 
we no longer give the Devil his due. In our 
hearts, we don’t believe in the existence of 
evil. We tend to think that evil is really 
antisocial behavior, to be explained as neu- 
rosis, and cured by social workers, or, in 
serious cases, by psychiatrists. 

Mankind used to have more respect for 
evil. Milton knew how attractive it is, and 
so did Goethe. Less sophisticated artists 
have vividly portrayed the necessity for man 
to wrestle with devils if he wished to achieve 
good. And they knew that the outcome of 
such struggles was by no means assured. 

Today we celebrate progress in the long, 
slow history of our effort to achieve, in fact, 
the social decency we profess; we celebrate 
signal victories in the war against evil. But 
the war is not won. The victories we cheer 
do not end what John P. Roche has called 
so well “The Quest for the Dream:“ that 
dream of freedom for every man. It is a 
dream of many colors. None of us can evade 
it entirely, or indefinitely. It includes our 
commitment to the ideal of libertarian dig- 
nity protected by law, but so respected by 
custom and opinion that it no longer needs 
the protection of law. 

The explosive development of our law of 
civil rights during this generation has out- 
stripped the reach of judge-made law, al- 
though law made by judges in a common 
law way will continue to be a factor of pri- 
mary importance in the evolution of our lib- 
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erties. But the political branches of the 
Government, and many classes of private 
bodies and associations, have been willing 
for far too long to leave the bulk of the 
task to the judges. Now, elected officials 
and private associations must be led by 
public opinion to take their share of respon- 
sibility for the condition of freedom. At 
this point, social and political action, public 
and private, is needed on a far wider scale 
than any we have yet achieved if we are 
to fulfill the just demands of our people, and 
the plain intendment of the law. 

During the last decade, responding to the 
lead of the Supreme Court, the political 
process and public opinion have begun to 
break out of the chrysalis of their pas- 
sivity. The Nation has soberly begun to 
realize the magnitude of the social changes 
which will be required to make good our 
constitutional promises to the Negro. But 
equality for the Negro as a citizen and as 
a human being is not the only area of our 
social behavior where our performance falis 
short of our professions, In other branches 
of our law and custom touching on human 
rights, the challenge to our conscience is 
quite as acute, although the political power 
behind the challenge is weaker. 

We must continue to labor for improve- 
ment of the law, but above all for its en- 
forcement. There is need for new programs, 
new institutions, new policies, and new doc- 
trines; need to carry our quest for the 
dream forward in the courts, in Congress, 
and in other forums where the law is made. 
And we need the will and spark to carry the 
quest forward from the courts and the law 
books Into every police station and every 
slum of the Nation, into every school board 
and bar association, every church and syna- 
gogue, every college and university, every 
real estate board and voting booth, and every 
jury panel. 

For most of our history as a nation, we 
have been content to close our eyes to wide 
gaps between our official creed and social 
reality. We have nailed our sacred docu- 
ments to the door—the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution—and we have 
genuflected when we passed them, but we 
callously tolerated their betrayal, or their 
most haphazard enforcement, in every area 
of their application to human rights and 
civic privileges. 

In the 19th century, in a pattern of ebb 
and flow, the Supreme Court developed 
the tools and accumulated the power which 
it has been using with such mastery in our 
time, Then as now, our minds were domi- 
nated by the vista of equaltiy. But our 
social life was marred by habits of repression 
and restriction. 

In this century, at an accelerating pace, 
we have witnessed a remarkable trans- 
formation. American society has made great 
progress toward social justice; and the law, 
and lawyers, have played a constructive role. 
But the progress is not a victory of law 
alone. It did not take place only because 
imaginative lawyers and creative Judges spun 
eloquent webs of words in the courts and in 
the law books, They did that, of course, a 
long and honorable line of them—Clarence 
Darrow and Oliver Wendell Holmes, Erskine 
and Seward, Arthur Garfleld Hays, Walter 
Pollak, Brandeis, Hughes and many others 
whose example is part of our heritage. But 
a number of forces, and a number of his- 
torical experiences, made it possible for 
their views to gain steadily in strength. 

Since the turn of the century, when the 
progressive movement began to temper the 
social blindness of the gilded age, the 
American people have debated, considered, 
resisted and gradually absorbed a series of 
proposals put forward by the courts, and 
particularly by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as interpretations and appli- 
cations of the Constitution. The 14th 
amendment was read to apply the Bill of 
Rights to the States. State criminal pro- 
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cedure and practice, and State controls 
over political activity, were brought under 
national surveillance, and required more and 
more emphatically to meet national stand- 
ards. And so the whole spectrum of our 
modern law of liberty developed, from 
equality in apportionment and the ancient 
freedom to travel, to the cases dealing with 
the exercise of religion, the position of citi- 
zens before Congress, and, of course, the 
rights, privileges and immunities of the 
Negro. It is a most remarkable, indeed an 
astonishing achievement, one of the finest 
accomplishments of our culture. 

Proposals of the law have helped to re- 
shape our society, not because law is magic, 
and not because the power of the State im- 
poses it. The law prevails only if it cor- 
responds to and in time becomes the willing 
view of the people themselyes, Our law of 
human dignity is prevailing over contrary 
custom only because it corresponds to the 
deepest aspirations of our social order, our 
notion of what we want our law to become, 
as contrasted with the State of the law in 
the streets of Harlem, or Jackson, Miss. It 
prevails only when the strongest kind of 
Political and social effort is made to over- 
come the tenacious inertia of old habits and 
of the old order. 

In many parts of the law of civil rights, 
the law on the books has far outstripped the 
law in action. The normal self-corrective 
processes of bringing practice into line with 
the changing law have proved to be too slow 
and too casual for present-day circum- 
stances. The law is being resisted; in many 
places State courts and local police officials 
refuse to comply with the Supreme Court's 
views on what due in pro- 
cedures of arrest, arraignment, interrogation, 
and trial. And in every area of social life, 
and in every part of the country, we are now 

to realize that to achieve consti- 
tutional equality for the Negro will require 
not merely the Federal marshals who went 
to Oxford, Miss., or the troops who went to 
Little Rock, but commitment, and devoted 
action by almost every branch of our Na- 
tional and State Governments, and by re- 
sponsible bodies of citizens everywhere. 

For what we face today, in many parts of 
the country, North and South, is not a crisis 
of Negro rights, important as they are, but a 
crisis of legality. This contest is our Algeria. 
The resistance movement, North and South, 
is careful to avoid a head-on defiance of a 
specific court order. The leaders know that 
open contempt of court will not be tolerated. 
But we are tolerating contempt of court 
once removed. We have tolerated it for 
years, until it has become second nature to 
us. And we have tolerated it on so large a 
scale that the character and stability of our 
society are now challenged, as they have not 
been challenged for a century. 

It is contrary to our temperament to an- 
ticipate trouble. Our formidable national 
capacity for action is normally mobilized 
only after we have had the shock of a Fort 
Sumter or a Pearl Harbor. I hope we now 
Tealize that the frustrations and hypocrisies 
of the last decade—the violence of Alabama 
and Mississippi; the hundreds of unpunished 
beatings, acts of intimidation and murders; 
the atmosphere of fear and repression, and 
of mounting tension in so many parts of the 
country—are danger signals quite as real 
and quite as dangerous as those of Fort 
Sumter and of Pearl Harbor. 

The coming together of a civil rights coali- 
tion of both parties in the Congress is a 
hopeful sign for the future. But it will bring 
progress, rather than more despair, only if 
those who are joining together in this fight 
realize that it has only begun, and that their 
coalition is not a temporary alliance for a 
Single purpose but a new beginning in Amer- 
ican politics. 

The struggle requires a change in our social 
Policy as far reaching as the change in our 
concept of social justice during the thirties 
when we accepted unemployment, old age, 
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and disaster as responsibilities of govern- 
ment. Now we must take another long step 
toward social justice—the acceptance of the 
Negro as a genuinely equal member of the 
community after centuries in which his 
status has been the most difficult problem of 
American politics and of the American con- 
science, 

For the present crisis will not abate until 
Negroes vote in the South, and serve on 
Juries; until schools and churches and trade 
unions throughout the Nation are integrated 
in fact; until careers are really open to 
talent; until the basic obstacle of discrim- 
ination in housing is genuinely excised, not 
by half-hearted token gestures, but by a 
massive regrouping of peoples into neighbor- 
hoods which can serve as the true base of a 
unified society. 

To accomplish these ends, more is needed 
than victory in a few scattered lawsuits. 
Men must wish to obey the law even when 
they are not directly commanded to obey it 
by a specific decree in which they are named. 

Let us be clear about what this proposi- 
tion means: we can hope that the President, 
with the remarkable fervor of his being, will 
succeed in persuading southern Governors to 
enforce the law with regard to voting, schools, 
juries, and public accommodations, and 
equally will persuade northern Governors to 
enforce the law with regard to schools, hous- 
ing, and jobs. But we must be prepared for 
the situation if his mission is only partly 
successful. The massive resistance to law of 
the last decade is no longer tolerable. It 
will have to be recognized for what it has 
been and is—a movement of civil disobedi- 
ence—and dealt with as such. 

We shall have to develop procedures of 
law enforcement commensurate in scope with 
the defiance of law we confront today. 
Take the case of juries and of voting, two of 
the most basic protections of the Individual 
against the State. There is no possible doubt 
that jury commissioners and voting 
are breaking the law of the Nation in many 
parts of the South. But the Nation is not 
impotent. There are remedies which can and 
should be involved unless the course of dis- 
obedience ls soon abandoned. I have in mind 
the potentials for action by the Congress 
which are here in two parts of the Constitu- 
tion: in that momentous sentence in article 
IvV—once called the sleeping giant of the 
Constitution—which provides that the 
United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a republican form of govern- 
ment; and in the equally momentous sen- 
tences of the 13th, 14th, and 15th amend- 
ments which give Congress the power to en- 
force each of those amendments by appro- 
priate legislation. 

I contend that a State which systemati- 
cally denies the vote to a half or a third or 
a quarter of its citizens does not possess a 
republican form of government. And I con- 
tend that the grants of power to Congress 
in the three great amendments which fol- 
lowed the Civil War permit adequate and 
effective national action to hold the States 
to high national standards in dealing with 
the rights, privileges, and immunities of our 
people wherever State action, or custom hav- 
ing the force of law, operates to restrict them. 

Apart from new procedures of law enforce- 
ment, and the specific development of our 
judge-made law in many areas, I urge an- 
other kind of step. Our constructive expe- 
rience with the Ciyil Rights Commission 
suggests its development in this field as the 
“Ministry of Justice“ proposed by Judge 
Cardozo 40 years ago. He urged the need 
for special bodies to help the courts in the 
adaptation of law to justice: bodies whose 
business it would be to give warning that 
help is needed. Such a body could mediate 
between courts and legislatures, whose work 
now moves on in proud and silent isolation. 
Its duty would be to watch the law in action, 
observe the manner of its functioning and 
report the need for changes. In part, such 
work is the business of the law schools, and 
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of the organized bar. But for various rea- 
sons, their work, while sometimes useful, 
does not and cannot meet the need, and the 
Department of Justice, for all its strength, 
is necessarily too much absorbed in the fray 
to be a research organization as well. The 
taking on of this function by a strong 
permanent Civil Rights Commission, for the 
whole range of our liberties under the Bill 
of Rights—its development as a body study- 
ing the actual condition of the law and pro- 


both tn our law and in the climate of opin- 
ion and practice which define it. 

It is important to avoid self-deception and 
self-congratulation. Opinions of the Su- 


values for which the Supreme Court speaks. 
But in the end, the Court’s work will pre- 
vail only if we make it prevail, all of 
those in high positions and in little ones, 
our visitors from Olympus and those who 
labor in neighborhoods and and 
churches and in the humble local commit- 
tees meeting at night, in old school build- 
ings or city halls, where the decisions are 
made that truly determine the quality of our 
society. 


Prayer Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1964 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the best statements given to the House 
Judiciary Committee against the Becker 
amendment, during the recent hearings 
on this proposal, was made by Mr. Edwin 
H. Tuller. Mr. Tuller testified in behalf 
of the National Council of Churches and 
in his capacity as general secretary of 
the American Baptist Convention. Fol- 
lowing this testimony the American 
Baptist Convention adopted a resolution 
opposing the Becker amendment on May 
22, 1964. I commend Mr. Tuller’s state- 
ment, which follows, to my colleagues. 
Tt is an excellent statement of the rea- 

proposal should be re- 


PRAYER AMENDMENT 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Edwin H. Tuller. 
In addition to the testimony I have just 
given on behalf of the National Council of 
Churches, I would like to speak also in my 
capacity as general secretary of the American 
Baptist Convention. On May 17, 1963, the 
American Baptist Convention in session at 
Detroit passed the following resolution: 

“In the light of the recent Supreme Court 
decisions, we reaffirm our historic Baptist be- 
lief that religion should not be a matter of 
compulsion and that prayers and religious 
practices should not be prescribed by law or 
by a teacher or public school official.” 

While this resolution was passed by the 
convention before the Supreme Court deci- 
sion of June 17, 1963, it was clearly recog- 
nized at the time that there was a possibility 
that the Supreme Court would decide that 
compulsory Bible reading and prayer in pub- 
lic schools would be ruled unconstitutional. 

We must clearly recognize that this reso- 
lution does not represent the viewpoint of 
all American Baptists, but it does represent 
the position voted by a large majority of the 
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delegates present at our national convention 
in Detroit coming from churches across the 
Nation, and it is in the longstanding tradi- 
tion of the American Baptist Convention. 
have known the pressure of reli- 
gious persecution in the past, and have 
been the victims of religious groups that 
sought to push religious conformity upon 
them. Williams founded the first 
Baptist church in America after he was 
forced from the Massachusetts Bay colony 
because his views differed from those of 
the ruling church there. His stand for reli- 
gious freedom has become the symbol for 
religious liberty in all the United States. 

The viewpoints of Baptists (in particular, 
John Leland of Virginia) with regard to 
religious liberty and the necessity for the 
separation of church and state had its in- 
fluence on the writers of the Bill of Rights 
and resulted in the first amendment to the 
Constitution of the United’ States which 
has become the cornerstone of religious 
liberty. 

Thus Baptists have long opposed any com- 
pulsion to conformity in religious belief 
or in the practice of religion. The first 
amendment has supported this freedom. 
The proposed change in that amendment 
could weaken it and bring the power of the 
State to bear on individuals to conform 
and to participate in prescribed religious 
practices. 


An amendment to permit compulsory 
Bible reading and prayer in the public 
schools is not only a danger to the freedom 
of nonbelievers, it is also a threat to the 
religious well-being of the believer. It is 
because of a deep respect for worship, and 
the tion that prayer is essential and 
should be a vital encounter between man 
and God, that Baptists oppose devotional 
exercises that are more rote than worship. 
The conviction that worship should not be 
a matter of form is seen in the fact that 
many Baptists are stil! reluctant to use 
written prayers of any kind. While the 
Lord's Prayer is used, of course, it is recog- 
nized that the words themselves have no 
meaning unless the person praying them 
thoughtfully makes the words his own. 
Were the Lord's Prayer and Bible reading 
are compulsory the words can quickly be- 
come a meaningless rote to be completed 
as soon as possible in order to get on with 
the business of the day. 

Baptists believe that the exercise of reli- 
gion should be voluntary and that while 
each person should have his own private 
devotions each day, it is not necessary that 
prayer be limited to one’s own room, church, 
or to a public utterance. A person can pray 
at any time in any place and God will hear 
his prayer. A child can pray at his desk 
in his schoolroom, from room to 
room, or in the playground. These prayers 
may have far more meaning for the child 
than prescribed devotional exercises. 

Some persons have said that these devo- 
tional exercises may be the only time some 
children are exposed to religious Ideas and to 
the Bible. If these devotional exercises are 
to be religious education, then this is not a 
business in which the state should be en- 
gaged. That is the responsibility of the 
church and the church should not depend on 
the state to do the church's work. There is, 
however, a legitimate place for a study of the 
Bible and the place it holds tn history, litera- 
ture, and culture. The place for this to be 
done, however, is in the context of the class- 
room and not in devotional exercises where 
there is no opportunity for study and 
discussion. 

Another very real danger is the possibility 
that in time this amendment could bring 
about a kind of “state religion” in which 
forms of religious observance and patriotism 
could become confused. Participating in a 
religious act as an exercise without giving 
real attention to the meaning of the act 
can erode the vitality and content of religious 
faith, The act of worship might become part 
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of being an American or patriotic and 
in time the ideas of God and the Nation can 
fuse into one. There would be a real danger 
then that religion could become the tool of 
the state and eventually be used for the 
state's purposes as has already happened in 
the history of many countries. 

Up to this time the cases in the Supreme 
Court have been brought under the clause 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion,” but there has 
been no real exploration of what is meant 
by the rest of the sentence “or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” Before any 
amendment is made to the Constitution 
there should be careful exploration to find 
out what ls meant by “free exercise.” The 
Supreme Court in the June 17, 1963 decision 
has laid down some guidelines that would 
be worth following, 

The first amendment has served the Na- 
tion well for nearly 200 years. It would be 
tragic if in a moment of emotional turmoil 
the Nation weakened the amendment and 
woke too late to the realization that fun- 
damental American freedom had been dam- 
aged, perhaps destroyed. 


Tribute to Mayor Joe Savitz, of Abbeville, 
S.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of 
Senators an article from the 1964 sum- 
mer issue of South Carolina City, the 
official publication of the South Caro- 
lina Municipal Association. The article 
is about an outstanding and distin- 
guished South Carolina citizen who, as 
a former resident of Russia, realizes full 
well the values inherent in the system of 
freedom in America. The article pays 
tribute to Mayor Joe Savitz, of Abbeville, 
S.C., and briefiy illustrates how the 
Savitz family was able to make a success 
in this country, after immigrating here 
and capitalizing on ingenuity, initiative, 
integrity, and a tremendous amount of 
personal industry. 

Mayor Savitz is one of several chil- 
dren of the late Mr. and Mrs. Soloman 
Savitz, who moved their family to the 
United States in search of freedom. All 
members of this family have been very 
successful, and, as such, have proved the 
value of our great system of freedom, 
which has meant so much to our people 
and our country for so many years. Mr. 
President, one of Mayor Savitz’s neph- 
ews, Stephen Savitz, of Columbia, S.C., 
was one of two South Carolinians selected 
this year to participate in the U.S. Senate 
youth program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

From Sovrer CITIZEN TO SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mayor 

Instead of continually complaining about 
oppressive taxation, the high cost of living, 
and politicians, the only South Carolina 
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mayor born behind the Iron Curtain says 
count your blessings because “no other peo- 
ple on earth live so free of fear, and have 
such great opportunities.” 

Mayor Joe L. Savitz of Abbeville was born 
in the town of Dvinsk, in the Baltic Sea 
“Republic” of Latvia during the reign of Czar 
Nicholas II. He recalis that even though 
Dvinsk was about the size of Greenwood to- 
day there were no telephones, no automo- 
biles, no electricity, and no surface-treated 
streets in his early years. 

His father owned and operated the equiva- 
lent of an office supply store and his family 
had the only running water in their entire 
section of the city. “We sold it,” Savitz 
recalls, “for a half-penny a bucket.” 

The mayor said he remembers most vividly 
that they lived under a constant cloud of 
terror, always fearful of the Czar’s police 
force, the Cossacks. “These men were 
given to heavy drinking and cruelty and used 
to ride through the streets at night slashing 
at the people with their sabers and long 
leather whips,” he said. 

Mayor Savitz recalls also that the greatest 
dream of almost everyone was to somehow 
get to America. Our country was never 
spoken of as the United States, but always 
America. He recalls that it was difficult for 
them to comprehend the wonders of life and 
freedom. Relatives who had found their way 
to this country wrote back about it. 

The one that impressed them the most was 
freedom from fear; of being able to speak 
openly against those in political office and 
actually take part in voting to change them. 

Soloman Savitz, the mayor's father, after 
realizing there was no future for his fam- 
ily in Latvia, applied for and finally received 
permission to leave Russia. He told the 
children only that they were going on an 
excursion. After many tiring days of no rest 
and little food the family managed to book 
passage on the German liner New Rotter- 
dam,” and, came to America, landing at 
Charleston where some relatives had already 
settled. The family shortly thereafter moved 
to Bonneau in Berkeley County. 

The mayor's father now had to find a new 
way to make a living for his wife and chil- 
dren and did it by peddling household goods 
from a covered wagon. During his travels 
St. Matthews struck his fancy and it was 
there that he settled to stay. He opened a 
store there and the business prospered. 

Soloman Savitz hated czarist Russia so 
intensely that he forbade his family ever 
again to speak the Russian language. Even 
when asked an important question in the 
language he would refuse to answer until 
it was asked in 

Mayor Savitz grew up in St. Matthews 
and then attended the University of South 
Carolina where he met his wife, the former 
Catherine Faulkner, who was also a student 
there. She was a resident of Abbeville and 
after graduation Mayor Savitz moved there 
to live. For many years he operated an 
automobile agency. He is now retired but 
the family name is carried on in business 
in the community by his two sons. 

Mayor Savitz was first elected in 1958 and 
is currently serving his fourth consecutive 
term as chief executive of his city. 


Mellon Grant Boost Urban Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 
Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Housing 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
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I was particularly interested in an an- 
nouncement that I received today from 
the Richard King Mellon Charitable 
Trusts of Pittsburgh. 

The Mellon Trusts have established 
fellowships in city planning and urban 
renewal in 10 U.S. universities through a 
grant of $1 million. 

In an area of graduate study that 
needs such backing this is a most wel- 
come announcement. 

The information contained in this an- 
nouncement is of interest to many Mem- 
bers of the House and to the staffs of a 
number of Federal bureaus and agencies. 
Therefore, I wish to place it in the 
RECORD. 

The announcement follows: 

PrrrsBurGH, Pa., July 1.—¥Fellowships in 

city planning and urban renewal will be es- 
tablished in graduate schools of 10 U.S. uni- 
versities through a $1 million grant of the 
Richard King Mellon Charitable Trusts, it 
Was announced here today. 

Each school will receive $100,000, payable 
Over a 5-year period in annual installments 
of $20,000. Half of this amount is to be 
granted by the school as fellowship aid to 
one or more Mellon Fellows in city planning 
or urban renewal. The other half will be 
allocated to the schools for faculty salaries 
to support the fellowship programs. 

The fellowships are designed to improve 
the professional capabilities of men and 
women now involved in city planning, urban 
renewal, or closely related fields and to en- 
courage a greater number of talented per- 
sons to achieve excellence in urban develop- 
ment. 

In announcing its action, the Board of 
Trustees of the Richard King Mellon Chari- 
table Trusts stated: “It is apparent that the 
relatively new but highly important profes- 
sions of city planning and urban renewal are 
being neglected in comparison with other 
graduate fields. Many business organiza- 
tions offer graduate fellowships in the areas 
of their interest, but there are relatively few 
sources of funds for scholarships and teach- 
ing posts in urban planning. 

“As a result, it is dificult for graduate 
schools concerned with urban planning and 
urban affairs to attract exceptional students 
and to hold able, full-time faculty members. 

“These schools are competing with the 
Other professional schools for top students. 
All too often, the field of graduate training 
a student chooses will depend on the amount 
Of assistance that is offered to him. Much 
More assistance is needed for graduate edu- 
cation in urban professional fields. 

“We feel, therefore, that we can make a 
needed contribution to better planning, de- 
Velopment, and renewal of our cities by pro- 
viding grants to universities that will supple- 
ment teaching salaries and will offer fellow- 
ship assistance for outstanding students.” 

The trustees pointed out that the demand 
for men and women trained for these com- 
Plex urban tasks is so great that the schools 
cannot begin to meet the need in an age 
when every progressive U.S. city must have 
& comprehensive development and renewal 


Program. 

“It is estimated, for example, that in the 
one field of city planning fewer than 250 men 
and women are graduated annually, and that 
these are fewer than one-half the number of 
topflight openings. In urban renewal edu- 
Cation the number of graduates is but a 
trickle in relation to the annual require- 
ments. More programs in this and other 
urban policy professional fields are obviously 
needed.” 

Selection of the 10 universities was based 
on a study made in consultation with a 
number of educators and leaders in city 
Planning and urban renewal. 

The universities receiving the grants are: 

University of California, Berkeley, Calif; 
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Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, 
Ga. Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; 
University of Illinois, Urbana, II.; Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. O.; University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.; University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

The universities were chosen on the com- 
bined basis of need, demonstrated excel- 
lence, and geographical distribution. 

Richar King Mellon, donor of the charita- 
ble trusts, is governor and president of T. 
Mellon & Sons, Pittsburgh, investment man- 
agement firm. He has been active in Pitts- 
burgh's postwar urban renewal and rede- 
velopment program and continues as one of 
the original directors of ACTION, Inc., a 
national public service tion con- 
cerned with the physical environment of 
cities. 

In talking of the Pittsburgh program Mr. 
Melion once said, “However important the 
daily conduct of our business is to all of us, 
however demanding upon our time and 
energy, it is clear that we cannot isolate 
ourselves from the universal public service 
demands and the social problems which sur- 
round us. We cannot get away from the fact 
that the very basis of our industrial soclety 
rests upon the environment in which we 
live.” 


School Prayers and Party Platforms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
during its extensive consideration of 
constitutional amendments to authorize 
religious exercises in public schools, the 
Judiciary Committee heard testimony 
from Edwin H. Tuller, representing the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ. Carrying the authority of a 
great organization, Mr. Tuller’s state- 
ment sets out with care and precision the 
reasons why religious leaders oppose any 
alteration of the first amendment to 
allow school prayer. I commend it to the 
attention of all Members as the time 
draws closer for each party to review its 
traditional purposes and formulate its 
legislative platform. 

Mr. Tuller's testimony follows: 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 

CHRIST IN THE U.S.A., TESTIMONY ON 

AMENDMENTS TO THE BILL or RicuHrs To 

PERMIT PRAYER AND BIBLE READING IN PUB- 

LIC ScHoots (HJ. Res. 693, ETC.) IN THE 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY OF THE 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Edwin H. Tuller 
and I am offering testimony today for the 
National Council of Churches as the chief 
executive officer of one of its member com- 
munions, the American Baptist Convention. 
This testimony is derived chiefly from ex- 
plicit actions of the General Board of the 
National Council of Churches, as contained 
in the recent pronouncement “The Churches 
and the Public Schools,” and this testimony 
has been authorized by the president and the 
general secretary of the National Council of 
Churches for presentation to this committee 
of Congress. 

We are grateful for this opportunity to 
appear before the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary as it considers an unprecedented step— 
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the alteration of the Bill of Rights which 
has not been amended in all the years of our 
history as a nation. Such a step should be 
as widely and thoroughly deliberated as pos- 
sible by this committee. The views of re- 
sponsible religious leaders and organizations 
as well as those of others in our society, 
should be carefully canvassed and consid- 
ered, since the amendments now proposed 
deal particularly with the sensitive areas of 
the free exercise and the establishment of 
religion. 

We welcome the concern and solicitude for 
religion which these proposed amendments 
represent, and we are impressed at the num- 
ber of Congressmen who have come forward 
to show their devotion to spiritual interests, 
even as they do daily for the prayers offered 
in the Halls of Congress by the official chap- 
lains of that body. We commend their con- 
cern, but question whether they have chosen 
a just or effective means to achieve it. 

The National Council of Churches believes 
in prayer and in worship as important ele- 
ments in the life of faith. 

“Man can know the will of God as it has 
been revealed—and can also enter into com- 
munion with Him. Since God rules in his- 
tory and since man is His child created in 
His likeness, prayer is powerfully relevant. 
Constant prayer by all who put their trust 
in the righteousness of God can release the 
greatest power conceivable in the world. 
To neglect prayer is to forego the most im- 
portant source of light, strength, and com- 
posure * * *. 

“The churches must encourage and help 
the people to engage in common and indi- 
vidual worship and to participate in the 
sacraments more frequently, regularly, and 
earnestly. Worship enables individuals and 
groups to view the present scene in the light 
of God's eternal being and purpose. It pro- 
vides spiritual undergirding, brings to peo- 
ple troubled by fears and doubts a fresh 
and clear consciousness of God in whom they 
may find strength and composure.” (The 
National Council of Churches Views its Task 
in Christian Life and Work, a pronounce- 
ment adopted by the General Board of the 
National Council of Churches, May 16, 1951.) 

The National Council of Churches is gov- 
erned by a General Assembly which meets 
every 3 years, and in the interim by a Gen- 
eral Board which meets several times a year. 
The General Board is composed of 278 del- 
egates designated by the 31-member com- 
munions of the National Council in propor- 
tion to their respective memberships, which 
together aggregate approximately 40 million 
American Christians, 

The General Board determines the poli- 
cies under which the National Council op- 
erates, and occasionally offers guidance to 
its constituents on current moral, ethical, 
and religious issues. This guidance takes 
the form of pronouncements addressed to 
the churches. They do not pretend to em- 
body the only possible Christian point of 
view, and they are not binding upon any- 
one but the units and staff of the National 
Council itself. They possess no authority 
but that of persuasion, to the extent that 
their arguments commend themselyes to 
others. 

These pronouncements do not happen 
Spontaneously or capriciously. They are 
products of long processes of study and de- 
liberation beginning in the appropriate pro- 
gram unit and progressing upward through 
several levels to the General Board. At 
every stage where decisions are made, the 
employed staff have no vote. The franchise 
is always reserved to the officially elected 
representatives of the communions. No pro- 
nouncement in the history of the National 
Council of Churches is the product of a 
longer or more diligent preparation than the 
one which forms the basis of our testimony 
today. in 1954, the Department 
of Religion and Public Education undertook 
a comprehensive study of church-state prob- 
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lems in public and religious education, act- 
ing at the request of the General Board, 
The study resulted in a major study docu- 
ment, which for 2 years was the subject of 
discussion and comment in church agencies 
and congregations across the country, not 
only among the council's constituency of 
Protestant and Orthodox Christians, but 
among Jewish laymen and rabbis, among 
Roman Catholic priests and laymen, and 
among professional public school men of 
many religious affiliations. 

75 this doucment and the comments 
on it was derived a proposal for a pronounce- 
ment in June of 1962, which went to the 
Department's parent body, the Commission 
on General Christian Education, in Novem- 
ber 1962, and from there to the division of 
Christian education, at each of which stages 
it was democratically debated, revised, and 
approved by the leaders of the National 
Council’s Division of Christian Education. 

In February 1963, this pronouncement was 
presented to the general board at its meet- 
ing in Denver, but the rules of the National 
Council provide that a pronouncement must 
Me over until the session following its in- 
troduction to allow the member communions 
to study it thoroughly and determine their 
position. Therefore, it was not until the 
general board session of June 1963, that the 

ent came up for action. It was 
debated at length, amended repeatedly, re- 
ferred to a special committee for rewording 
and reported back for further debate. At 
last, on June 7, 1963, it was adopted by a 
vote of 65 for, 1 against, and 1 abstaining. 

The Greek Orthodox Church of North and 
South America, because of its somewhat dif- 
ferent tradition and outlook, dissented and 
disassociated itself from this pronouncement. 
The pronouncement “the churches and the 
public schools” was issued just a few weeks 
before the Supreme Court handed down its 
decision on prayer and Bible reading in the 
public schools, and Mr. Justice Brennan re- 
fers to it in his concurring opinion. 

During the week in which the pronounce- 
ment was first drafted, the Supreme Court 
of the United States issued its decision in 
Engel v. Vitale, and that decision was the 
center of controversy in church circles 
throughout the year of the pronouncement's 
devel mt. Two new cases were awaiting 
dicision by the Supreme Court during the 
same year, dealing with the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer and Bible reading in the public 
schools of Maryland and Pennsylvania, The 
general board sought to speak to these 
issues: 

“The full treatment of some regular school 
subjects requires the use of the Bible as a 
source book. In such studies—including 
those related to character development—the 
Bible has a valid educational purpose. But 
neither true religion nor good education is 
dependent upon the devotional use of the 
Bible in the public school program. 

“The Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Regents’ Prayer case has ruled that ‘in 
this country it is no part of the business of 
government to compose official prayers for 
any group of the American people to recite 
as part of a religious program carried on by 
the government.’ We recognize the wis- 
dom as well as the authority of this ruling. 
But whether prayers may be offered at spe- 
cial occasions in the public schools may well 
be left to the judgment of the board respon- 
sible for the program of the public schools 
in the local community.” 

The last sentence quoted is designed to 
distinguish between required daily prayers 
in classrooms, which are not countenanced, 
and prayers at commencements or special 
assemblies, which may be if the local board 
desires. 
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Expressing a concern that had evolved in 
the Department of Religion and Public Edu- 
cation years before, the general board 
warned against the temptation to take ad- 
vantage of the instrumentality of the public 
schools for religious purposes: 

“Neither the church nor the State should 
use the public school to compel acceptance 
of any creed or conformity to any specific 
religious practice. 

“We warn the churches against the all-too- 
human tendency to look to the State and its 
agencies for support in fulfilling the 
churches’ mission. Such a tendency endan- 
gers both true religion and civil liberties.” 

As a result of the Supreme Court decision 
on the Regents’ Prayer, many constitutional 
amendments had been proposed by Members 
of Congress at the time the general board 
met, which do not differ appreciably from 
those now before this committee. In refer- 
ence to such efforts to rewrite the first 
amendment, the general board said: 

“We express the conviction that the first 
amendment to our Constitution in its pres- 
ent wording has provided the framework 
within which responsible citizens and our 
courts have been able to afford maximum 
protection for the religious liberty of all our 
citizens.” 

The general board did not single out a 
specific proposed amendment for comemnt, 
but they were in effect rejecting the current 
proposals to rewrite the first amendment. 

Many people assume that church leaders 
would of course favor anything designed to 
“aid religion,” and some do not understand 
why they do not favor prayer and Bible 
reading in public schools, “What harm can 
it do?” they ask. It is not possible to know 
the mind of all members of the general 
board, but some of them expressed their 
convictions in debate or discussion on such 
points as these: 

(a) Public institutions belong to all citi- 
zens, whatever their religious beliefs or lack 
of them; it is not right for the majority to 
impose religious beliefs or practices on the 
minority in public institutions when ade- 
quate opportunities are available for those 
who desire to do so to express such beliefs 
and follow such practices in nonpublic set- 
tings with others of like mind; $ 

(b) Because of American religious variety, 
our public schools are particularly inappro- 
priate places for corporate religious exercises. 
Young and impressionable children from a 
wide variety of religious backgrounds and 
from no religious background at all, are 
present not by choice, but by compulsion of 
law and are not genuinely free to decide for 
themselves whether or not they will par- 
ticipate. Many of them are thus compelled 
to choose between the religious (or non- 
religious) intentions of their parents and 
the expectations of their teachers and fel- 
low pupils. 

(c) In such a setting, children are almost 
always not given a genuinely free choice by 
glib use of the words “voluntary participa- 
tion,” when the whole atmosphere of the 
classroom is one of compliance and conform- 
ity to group activities. When the teacher 
(or a group of pupils) selects a prayer or 
Bible reading, and all or most of the class 
members participate in it, at a time and in a 

ure instituted by the teacher as the 
adult bearer of the authority of the public 
school, it is a rare child indeed who will 
isolate himself from his fellows by declining 
to participate. Thus a subtle but no less 
affective form of duress is present which 
should never blight the act of worship. If 
a completely spontaneous effort should arise 
among devout children of a fairly uniform 
religious heritage, we doubt that police ac- 
tion of any community would interfere. We 
equally doubt that the Bill of Rights has to 
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be amended to permit this possibility, since 
it already guarantees the "free exercise” of 
religion. 

(d) Who is to compose the prayers, and 
who is to select the Scriptures?) What form 
of the Lord's Prayer will be used, and which 
version of the Bible? To those who take 
their faith seriously, these things are im- 
portant. They do not consider all prayers 
or scriptures interchangeable. Many devout 
Christians do not want their children to 
conclude that their transactions with the 
Most High are something routine, casual 
and indiscriminate, in the same category 
with algebra and spelling; 

(e) What a nonsectarian theistic major- 
ity can require today in the way of a re- 
gents’ prayer or Bible reading “without 
comment” a sectarian majority can require 
tomorrow in the way of an Augsburg Con- 
fession, a Hail Mary or a theistic tract, 
These things are best not subject to major- 
ity decision, but left to the free choice of 
each person at the time and place his con- 
science directs; 

(f) Religious practices that are “‘nonsec- 
tarian" are too vague and generalized to 
have much meaning or effect for character 
development or moral motivation; whereas 
practices which are specific or demanding 
enough to affect character or motivation are 
unacceptable to some and therefore ‘‘sec- 
tarian.” As the pronouncement says: ‘Ma- 
jor faith groups have not agreed on a formu- 
lation of religious beliefs common to all. 
Even if they had done so, such a body of 
religious doctrine would tend to become a 
substitute for the more demanding com- 
mitments of historic faiths.” 

The United Presbyterian General Assembly 
has said: “Bible reading and prayers as 
devotional acts in public schools tend toward 
indoctrination or meaningless ritual and 
should be omitted for both reasons (‘Rela- 
tions Between Church and State,” p. 7). 

(g) Protestants believe that prayer can be 
effectively addressed to God by any be- 
liever at any time and in any place. It does 
not have to be oral or formal, it does not 
have to be in unison or collective, it does not 
require a set garb or posture. Any and all 
children can pray to God in public schools 
or anywhere else at any time, and no one can 
stop them. It is not necessary, however, 
that the children who happen to be assigned 
to the same classroom should stop what they 
are doing to pray with them. God will hear 
and answer the prayer of one child, though 
his petition be uttered in the secret places 
of his inmost self. The effectiveness and 
the availability of prayer is not enhanced 
by the intervention of the agencies of the 
public school or government; in fact, the 
reverse is as likely to be the case. 

(bh) Many Christians see in routine formal 
corporate rituals in public schools at least 
the danger against which their Lord warned 
in the Sermon on the Mount—that what 
begins as a spontaneous and sincere outpour- 
ing of devotion can become a public display 
of hypocrisy, “making a show” of piety. 

For these reasons and others the leader- 
ship of the major Protestant churches, men 
and women who have given their lives to 
seek the will of God and attempt to do it, 
and who have been entrusted by their fellow 
seekers with positions of responsibility and 
trust, are not convinced, by and large, that 
God desires an attenuated and conventional 
worship administered in public school class- 
rooms by the State. They are not request- 
ing or demanding it on behalf of the 
churches and churchmen whom they have 
been called to lead. And most of them are 
opposed to jeopardizing our long-cherished 
freedom to worship God as conscience dic- 


tates by tampering with the first amend- 
ment. 
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State Versus Federal Conflict Over the 
Unemployment Compensation System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a serious 
conflict is developing between State ef- 
forts to strengthen their unemployment 
insurance funds and thus better serve 
the deserving and efforts by the Johnson 
administration and labor unions to 
broaden coverage of the already heavily 
burdened system. 

According to an article in the Wall 
Street Journal of June 15, the adminis- 
tration claims that it wishes to broaden 
unemployment compensation coverage 
as part of the war on long-term unem- 
Ployment and poverty in general. Fed- 
eral legislation to increase the tax on 
employers would supplement benefits al- 
Teady provided by State programs. Ex- 
tending the term of coverage, the ad- 
ministration maintains, would keep 
many hard-pressed families off the relief 
rolls. 

However, many State unemployment 

e officials oppose this plan as 
Placing too great a burden on State in- 
Surance fund reserves. They note that 
jobless insurance fund reserves have 
dropped 23 percent since 1957, although 
employers are now contributing about 
$2.54 for every $1 they paid in 1950. The 
administration’s plan would exert fur- 
ther pressures on the insurance funds 
and the employers who contribute, badly 
Weakening the system. 

The States also maintain that unem- 
ployment compensation was originally 
designed only to provide short-term aid 
to those looking for jobs. It should not 
become welfare. They contend that 
loopholes in the law are already growing 
through which seasonal workers, pen- 
Sioners, working wives and others who 
have no firm attachment to the labor 
force are getting benefits. If the Federal 
Government has its way, there is con- 
cern that weekly benefits may be raised 
high enough to destroy the incentive to 
work. 

Administration moves to broaden un- 
employment compensation coverage will 
Strengthen its contro] over functions al- 
lotted to the States while not effectively 
attacking the problems of poverty and 
unemployment. More efficient and direct 
Ways of aiding the poor and the jobless 
than through the unemployment benefit 
System can and should be found. The 
Wall Street Journal article cites the pres- 
ent shortcomings of the unemployment 
benefits system and notes how increasing 
the Federal participation could aggra- 
vate them. With unanimous consent, I 
3 this article in the Recorp at this 
Point: 
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JosLess Pay FIGHT—RISING Cost or NaTIon’s 
NEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS SPARKS HEATED 
DEBATE: 12 STATES CURTAIL PAYMENTS TO 
Some WORKERS; UNIONS, PRESIDENT PUSH 
EXPANSION 


TROUBLES DEFINING A LOOPHOLE 7 
(By John F. Lawrence) 

A major controversy is brewing over the 
rising cost of the Nation’s unemployment in- 
surance system. A key argument: Whether 
its strength is being sapped by payments to 
people not actively looking for work. 

In the face of severe union opposition, 12 
States last year enacted laws reducing pay- 
ments to a portion of their unemployed. 
Ohio, for example, curtailed benefits previ- 
ously going legally to thousands of retired 
workers who also collected pensions and s0- 
cial security; Wyoming imposed tough new 
curbs on payments to seasonal workers and 
those who voluntarily quit jobs. In addition, 
some States are cracking down harder on 
fraudulent claims by individuals secretly em- 
ployed. 

Proponents of such moves contend “un- 
necessary" benefits aggravate already serious 
pressures on insurance cost. The insured 
work force has risen 43 percent to more than 
47 million since 1950. Average weekly wages, 
which partly determine the level of benefits, 
rose 65 percent in the same period, helping 
to boost weekly payments to the unemployed 
70 percent, to an average of $35 last year. 


EMPLOYER TAXES RISE 


As a result, employers who pay the bill 
for such insurance are contributing about 
$2.54 a year now for every $1 they paid in 
1950. Even so, the benefits pald exceeded 
taxes from employers for 5 straight years 
up to 1952. And the benefits were more than 
90 percent of unemployment tax revenues 
even in the rising prosperity of the last 2 
years, exceeding revenues in 15 States last 
year. This has prevented any substantial 
recovery in jobless insurance fund reserves, 
which haye dropped 23 percent since 1957. 

New moves to tighten qualifications for 
benefits clash with labor union and admin- 
istration efforts to broaden compensation 
coverage as part of the war on long-term 
unemployment and poverty in general. The 
conflict could well boil over into a campaign 
issue this year. Pennsylvania’s Governor 
Scranton may have set the stage for this by 
ramrodding through the legislature this 
spring extensive changes in the State’s com- 
pensation program over nearly solid opposi- 
tion from Democrats 

The debate in all the States centers about 
what the program is intended to do, Em- 
ployers and some State unemployment com- 
pensation officials contend Congress meant 
to provide only short-term aid to those 
thrown out of work through no fault of their 
own when it enacted the joint Pederal-State 
program in the 1930's. This support is in- 
tended to give them a chance to seek a job 
similar to the one they lost. But critics now 
see loopholes in the law through which, they 
contend, growing numbers of seasonal work- 
ers, pensioners, and working wives who have 
no firm attachment to the labor force are 
getting benefits. 

LABOR’S VIEW 

Labor leaders see the problem in a far dif- 
ferent light. They argue that underfinan- 
ing and growing unemployment created by 
automation are the key elements endanger- 
ing the health of the insurance system. Re- 
strictive Measures only serve to force more 
hard-pressed families onto relief, they main- 
tain, “Conservatives contend there are a 
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lot of freeloaders but this isn’t really the 
case,“ declares an assistant to one Democratic 
Governor. “The liberal idea is that the fund 
is there to keep the economy strong and 
that benefits should be as broad as possible.” 

Accordingly, the AFL-CIO is urging passage 
of Federal legislation to supplement benefits 
provided by State programs. Under plans 
originally proposed by the Kennedy adminis- 
tration, the Federal portion of taxes employ- 
ers pay would be increased to lift minimum 
weekly benefits and add 13 to 26 weeks to 
present payments. This would be provided 
for any worker exhausting State benefits, 
which now run to a maximum of 26 to 30 
weeks. All but three States now pay benefits 
for at least 26 weeks; in 1950, more than half 

“provided 20 weeks or less. 

There's broad opposition to the proposed 
new Federal payments from State unemploy- 
ment insurance officials. Many believe that 
extending the term of coverage would get the 
program into outright welfare and let a per- 
son collect payments too long without dem- 
onstrating his attachment to the work force. 
“I'm in favor of more support for the struc- 
turally unemployed, but not for malinger- 
ers,” says a Michigan State official. 

CAN BENEFITS BE TOO HIGH? 


These officials also contend weekly bene- 
fits can be raised too high, Under the pro- 
posed Federal legislation, maximum weekly 
benefits would climb to two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage in each State by 1970, 
compared with less than half now. “When 
you get benefits that high, with no taxes 
and no travel or lunch expenses, you reach 
the point where there’s very little incentive 
to get back to work,” argues Willard Dudley, 
Ohio’s unemployment compensation chief. 

Such opposition, plus the relatively lack of 
urgency to increase benefits during the cur- 
rent economic boom, appear certain to pre- 
vent consideration of Federal legislation this 
year. 

Meanwhile, it seems certain the drive for 
reform of present State laws will continue, 
Nearly half the States don't specifically re- 
quire compensation claimants to maintain 
an active search for work. Twenty-two 
States still allow workers newly retired under 
compulsory retirement programs to collect 
benefits in addition to pensions and social 
security. Most allow payments to women 
who leave their jobs due to pregnancy, al- 
though many employers complain such wom- 
en rarely make an effort to get their jobs back 
later. 

In addition, 28 States allow workers who 
quit a job voluntarily or refuse suitable work 
when unemployed to receive compensation 
after a brief waiting period, In Massachu- 
setts, for example, a worker who resigns a 
job waits as little as 4 weeks before he can 
collect and as little as 1 week after turning 
down a job similar to one he has lost, 

Only 21 States limit off-season payments to 
unemployed workers who regularly take sea- 
sonal jobs. A reporter talking to about a 
dozen unemployed construction workers in 
Pittsburgh last winter found that nearly 
half weren't interested in interim employ- 
ment pending the spring hiring. Yet all were 
collecting compensation. 

Employers blame unions for defeating ef- 
forts to close alleged loopholes in the laws. 
Says Walter Muther, counsel for the Associ- 
ated Industries of Massachusetts, a manu- 
facturers group: “In an old, industrialized 
State like this, where some areas are more 
than 50 percent unionized, the unemploy- 
ment compensation program is substantially 
a part of the collective bargaining program.” 
The Bay State legislature killed a number of 
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proposals recently to restrict unemployment 
benefits, despite the fact the State's insur- 
ance fund reserves dropped 4 percent last 


A Federal unemployment insurance official 
observes, on the other hand, that a major 


STATE CHANGES DESCRIBED 
Whatever the objections, many States re- 


haven't held a job since collecting the first 
round of payments, Twenty-two States still 
allow this “double dip,” as it’s called. 

While trimming benefits, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania also increased taxes on employers in 
order to beef up their reserves which were 
the lowest in the Nation in relation 
t Ohio lifted the maximum 
to 4.5 percent of the first $3,000 of 
wages from 3.2 percent and Pennsylvania 
the base pay on which taxes are 
levied to $3,600 from $3,000. As in most 
8 tax rates are highest for companies 
with frequent layoffs. 

Among more limited recent changes, Flor- 
ida and Colorado now disqualify more work- 
ers who quit 3 

has broadened the type of jobs an unem- 

worker must accept or else forfeit 


reduced by up to $6 a week the special de- 
pendency allowance paid to unemployed 
fathers. 

Most of these restrictive changes are too 
recent to measure the effect on cost. Too, 
they're often balanced by increased benefits 
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to the majority of the unemployed. Penn- 
sylvania, for example, raised maximum week- 
ly payments to 845 from $40 under the new 
law and provided for a 9-week extension of 
benefits in times of severe recession. Never- 
theless, Pennsylvania hopes to save $30 mil- 
lion a year, or 13 percent of last year's cost. 
Ohio expects its new law to trim costs by 
$21 million, or 14 percent. Wyoming antici- 
pates compensation costs this year will run 
only half of last year’s $6 million, partly due 
to changes in its law and partly due to 
higher employment in the State this year. 

State insurance fund administrators also 
are taking aim on costs by attacking fraud, 
vigorously. Ohio last year prosecuted nearly 
570 recipients of unemployment benefits, up 
from 450 in 1960; it investigated 3,000 re- 
cipients in the first quarter this year, many 
of whom were suspected of holding jobs. It 
found evidence of wrongdoing in 65 percent 
of cases, though only about 50 were flagrant 
enough to prosecute. Last year the State 
reclaimed $432,000 in fraudulently claimed 
benefits. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 
Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
~plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective t-or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional No sale shall be made 
oy t (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the Concressionat RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders fram Mem- 
bers of to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Farm Paper Comments on Supreme Court 
Reapportionment Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Farmer's Exchange is a well-known 
Publication edited and published by L. E. 
Yeater, of New Paris, Ind., and widely 
circulated in the area known as Michi- 
ana—northern Indiana and southern 
Michigan. 

It is well known that the June 15 Su- 
preme Court decision that seats in both 
houses of a State legislature must be 
established on a population basis will 
have as its greatest effect the reduction 
of representation from rural districts. 
The Farmer's Exchange, in an editorial 
Printed in a recent issue, states the 
background and meaning of the decision, 

I commend this paper and its editor; 
and I request unanimous consent that 
the editorial, entitled “Supreme Court 
in Historic Decision,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrconp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Supreme Courr IN Historic Decision 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
On June 15 handed down an historic decision 
ee with representation in State legis- 


The Court decreed that seats in both 
houses of a State legislature must be estab- 
lished on a population basis. The common 
Practice has been to have the lower house 
Seats apportioned on a population basis, and 
the upper house, or senate, on a regional 


This has resulted in great disparity in 
Populations between different senate dis- 
tricts in the same State. Districts with ur- 
ban populations, usually have much larger 
Populations than neighboring rural districts. 
This resulted in giving rural districts a large 
and growing advantage over urban districts. 

The rapid growth of cities and steady de- 
Cline of rural populations since about the 
turn of the century, tended to greatly accen- 
tuate this disparity of representation. It is 
common to find urban senate districts with 
5 to 10 times the population of rural dis- 
tricts In the same State. This means that 
it takes 10 urban citizens to have the same 
Tepresentation that 1 rural citizen enjoys. 
There are cases where the disparity is 20 to 1. 

Some seek to justify this on the theory 
that the States are only applying the Fed- 
eral pattern where each State has two U.S. 
Senators regardless of size or population, 

The High Court emphatically rejected this 
Contention, holding that the Federal system 
adopted under a necessary compromise was 
inapplicable and “irrelevant to State legisla- 
tive districting schemes,” such as now exist, 
and that “legislators represent people, not 
trees or acres.” Legislators are elected by 
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voters, not farms or cities or economic inter- 
ests. 

Failure of many States to heed their own 
constitutions, which require them to reap- 
portion their districts periodically, has 
greatly enlarged this problem. Indiana had 
not reapportioned its districts for over 40 
years until recently. 

Failing to get relief from State legislatures 
or State courts, the aggrieved cities and dis- 
tricts appealed to the U.S. courts. Some 
years ago the U.S, Supreme Court refused to 
accept such cases. In 1962, under the grow- 
ing number of appeals, the High Court agreed 


that Federal courts have “jurisdiction over 


suits questioning the apportionment of leg- 
islatures” since some practices in the States 
were in violation of the equal protection 
clause of the 14th amendment. 

Prior to the June 15 decree of the Supreme 
Court, the Federal district courts apparently 
had no firm precedent. 

Now, the High Court has spoken and it 
holds that “in every instance” States make 
honest efforts in good faith to construct dis- 
tricts in both houses of their legislatures as 
nearly equal in population as practicable. 

Some of the worst instances of dispartity 
in representation known to exist, are in one- 
party States, This confirms that the issue 
is not fundamentally a partisan one, Those 
who make it such, are simply beclouding the 
real issues. 


Residual Fuel Oil Import Controls and the 
Domestic Petroleum Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, on June 
18, 1964, speaking to a group of independ- 
ent ollmen in Dallas, Tex., Mr. Jake L. 
Hamon, an independent oilman of Dallas 
and the chairman of the Independent 
Petroleum Association’s import policy 
committee, had this to say about residual 
fuel oil import controls: 

Another phase of the import program that 
is all wrong is our present policy of restrict- 
ing residual imports. We should eliminate 
all quotas and restrictions on residual oil 
and allow it to come in freely. I am tired 
of incurring the wrath of the eastern and 
New England consumers just to keep up the 
price of coal. The domestic oil refiners can- 
not supply the New Englanders and the other 
Eastern States with fuel oil, so let's let them 
buy it freely and openly without any quotas 
or restrictions. We are needlessly making 
enemies of eastern fuel oll users who blame 
the oil industry for the imposition of these 
quotas. After all, we need all the friends in 
Congress we can get to help us with our 
many legislative problems. 

Later on in his speech Mr. Hamon cited 
certain goals which he considers essential 
for the welfare of the domestic petroleum 
industry. According to Mr. Hamon, one 
of the industry's objectives should be to 


“eliminate all restrictions on residual im- 


ports. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call to 
your attention the fact that on the same 
day Mr. Hamon was delivering his speech 
Mr. Charles W. Colson, of the New Eng- 
land council, was speaking to another 
group of oll producers at Boulder, Colo. 
During his speech, Mr. Colson endeavored 
to point out to his audience the damage 
being done to the domestic petroleum in- 
dustry because of its continued support 
of residual import controls. Mr. Colson 
stressed that the people of New England 


not be justified on the grounds of na- 
tional security nor can they be justified 
on the basis that they are essential to 
the welfare of the domestic petroleum or 
coal industries. 

Yesterday, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa took issue with Mr. Colson’s re- 
marks and particularly his statement 
that New England’s concern is spilling 
over to the entire petroleum industry. 
Lest there be any doubt on this issue, 
I would like to call to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma’s attention a letter 
signed by myself and 10 other of my 
New England colleagues which was sent 
to the Secretary of the Interior on March 
4, 1964. This letter read in part as fol- 
lows: 

For too long this emergency power to 
restrict residual oil imports has been mis- 
used for the political purpose of supporting 
the price of Texas crude oll, at the expense 
of the economy of the northeastern portion 
of the United States. Texas oil is fully 
capable of competing fairly in a free mar- 
ket, without the crutch supplied so faith- 
fully and so constantly by the Department 
of the Interior. 


New England industry has progressed 
to a point where we are now almost com- 
pletely dependent upon residual oil. We 
would be happy to burn domestic residual 
if it were available at a competitive price, 
but since the domestic refiners can ob- 
tain greater profits by producing less 
each year we have become more and 
more dependent on imports. We have 
tried logically and reasonably to end im- 
port restrictions, without success. The 
time has come, however, where we must 
consider our next line of attack for New 
England’s economy cannot much longer 
stand this economic injustice. 

On several occasions the Boston Herald 
has spoken out editorially on the basic 
inequities of the residual oil import con- 
trol program. I would like to include at 
this point the Herald’s most recent edi- 
torial which appeared on June 30, 1964: 

LESSON IN On. BUYING 

The Federal Government is too big to be 
thoroughly consistent. But sometimes it is 
so beautifully inconsistent that it is worth 
looking at with an amused, if pained, smile. 

The prime example today concerns residual 
oil, that cheap fuel so useful in high-fuel- 
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cost New England. The Government which 
has rationed our supply of residual on 
through import quotas is now demonstrat- 
ing that what it has said isn't so really is so. 
It has said the import quotas are no burden 
to New Engiand. But look what it reveals: 

The General Services Administration, 
which provides oil for Federal buildings in 
Washington, found last year that it could 
not get oil dealers to bid for the supplying of 
1,052,864 barrels of residual. Under the Gov- 
ernment restrictions, each dealer has a lim- 
ited quota of oll allowed him which he can 
sell readily, so there is no competition. 

The GSA, forced to negotiate for the best 
price it could manage, contracted for 1,052,- 
864 barrels of oil at $2.85 a barrel. 

Then the GSA appealed to the Interior De- 
partment, which handles the oil import 
curbs, and got its own quota for a million 
barrels, which is two-thirds of its needs this 


And what happened? No less than 10 im- 
porters eagerly submitted bids to supply the 
million barrels. And all the bids were sub- 
stantially lower than last year's negotiated 

. In fact, one bid offered to sell for 
$1.693 a barrel, lowest price in recent years. 

Of course GSA will probably have to nego- 
tlate for the 500,000 barrels for 
which it lacks its own quota. But this arm 
of the Government has plainly demonstrated 
that the import restrictions can compel con- 
sumers to pay up to $1.15 a barrel more than 
a free market price. No burden on the New 
England economy, eh? 

The New England Council, which, with the 
New England delegation in has 
been carrying on a valiant fight to abolish 
the restrictions, calculates that, if consumers 
in the 6-State area could realize savings 
similar to GSA’s, $37.5 million would be 
pumped into our economy. (Boston City 
Hospital recently paid a $58,000 premium on 
one oi] purchase alone.) 

‘The domestic oil industry is not helped by 
the import restrictions on residual—the in- 
dustry is rapidly abandoning its production. 
The coal industry, which claims to be hurt 
by residual imports, is really not hurt and, 
even if it were, it could not justify forcing 
high-fuel-cost New England to subsidize coal. 

And now the Government has its own ir- 
refutable example of the needless penalty 
imposed by residual import restrictions. 

How long, Secretary Udall, will you permit 
this crass inequity to continue? 


The Devil's Bait for America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, my 
attention has been called to an edi- 
torial which points up the best strategy 
an enemy might devise to bring about 
the destruction of American democracy 
and freedom. The editorial ties in with 
this strategy the many similarities 
which exist in a number of programs 
and actions being pushed and followed 
in this country today. This editorial, 
entitled “The Devil’s Bait for America,” 
was originally printed in the Spartan- 

burg (S.C.) Herald, and has been re- 
printed in the June 27, 1964, issue of the 
Augusta Chronicle, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE DEVIL’S Barr FOR AMERICA 


What if it were your motive to undermine 
the strengths of America and ruin the de- 
mocracy which has been nurtured in this 
Nation for 300 years? 

How would you go about it? 

A Baptist minister from Michigan gave 
some thought to the proposition. He used 
it in a sermon and his message has a dra- 
matic impact for all Americans. 

Said the Reverend Kenneth W. Sollitt: 

If I were the Devil and wanted to turn 
America into a Communist hell, I think I 
would do something like this: 

I would cultivate among the people the 
idea that the individual is nothing, the 
indiscriminate mass of people everything. I 
would also seek to convince Americans that 
God and Christian ethics and an honest de- 
sire to make one’s way in the world are old 
fashioned, 

I would get elected to office on the promise 
of helping everybody at someone else's ex- 


pense. 

Then I'd treat the Constitution as sort of 
a handbook on the philosophy of government 
to be referred to only If it served my purpose. 

I would increase the size and scope of gov- 
ernment in every way possible, going into 
every conceivable business in competition 
with established enterprise, paying the 
state's business losses out of the treasury. 
I would try to keep hidden how this could 
lead at the right time to the nationaliza- 
tion of industry. 

I would create a government strong enough 
to give its citizens everything they want. 
Thus I could create a government strong 
enough to take from them everything they 
have. 

By a combination of inflation and taxes I 
would rob the very people I pretended to help 
until, if they ever should want to return to 
freedom they couldn’t—but would be de- 
pendent on the state. 

Next, I would gradually raise taxes to 100 
percent of income (we are one-third of the 
way now) so that the state could have it 
all. Then I'd give back to the people enough 
to keep them alive and little enough to keep 
them enslaved. 

In the meantime I would take from 
those who have and give it to those who want 
until I killed the incentive of the presently 
ambitious man and satisfied the meager 
needs of the rest. The police state would 
then be required to make everybody work— 
and the transformation of America from a 
republic to a second-rate Communist nation 
would be complete. 

Do you see in this similarities to what we 
have been doing for the past 30 years? 


Safe Tires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, as chairman of the Public 
Health and Safety Subcommittee, I have 
had the opportunity to hear much tes- 
timony as to the causes of traffic acci- 
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dents on our streets and highways. This 
has led me to introduce a number of 
bills in the Congress in an endeavor to 
eliminate some of these causes. The 
Congress in its wisdom has seen fit to 
pass some of these bills and they have 
become public law. 

On April 8, 1964, Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced H.R. 10712, to provide that tires 
sold or shipped in interstate commerce 
for use on motor vehicles shall meet cer- 


` tain safety standards. Mr. Speaker, I 


introduced this bill since the informa- 
tion available to me indicated that the 
motoring public was unaware of the 
safety factors, or lack of safety factors, of 
certain tires. 

Since introducing H.R. 10712, I have 
received hundreds of letters and inquiries 
from individuals as well as industry and 
industry associations. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I received a press 
release issued by the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association announcing that it has 
adopted a set of punishing passenger tire 
tests designed to assure the public that 
all new tires are safe. This, Mr. Speaker, 
is a commendable step in the right direc- 
tion and I would like to insert the press 
release in the Recorn at this point: 

Sare Tires 

New York, N.Y. July 1.—The tire industry 
today announced that it has adopted a set of 
punishing passenger tire tests designed to 
assure the public that all new tires are safe 
tires, 

The program sets forth three laboratory 
test performance standards chosen as the 
most important to the motoring public. A 
fourth standard establishes minimum cross 
section widths for each size of passenger tire. 

Ross R. Ormsby, president of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, says that the rec- 
ommended standards provide that every type 
of tire manufactured must demonstrate its 
high-speed performance, endurance, and 
strength under exacting laboratory condi- 
tions. 

In the high-speed test, a break-in period 
of 100 miles at 50 miles per hour will be fol- 
lowed by a half hour at 75 miles per hour, 
The speed will then be stepped up to 80 miles 
per hour for another half hour, and to 85 
miles per hour for the final half hour. 

In addition, test overloads from 
20 to 40 percent will be placed on tires for 
a total of 1,700 miles at a speed of 50 miles 
per hour. 

A three-quarter inch cylindrical steel 
plunger will be forced into the tire tread of 
an inflated tire, with each tire size having 
an established minimum breaking point, to 
evaluate its strength factors. 

Ormsby said the standards have been set 
up to create a better understanding among 
the motoring public of the severe rigors new 
tires have long undergone in volnntary tests 
by the tire manufacturer. 

“Tests similar, or even identical, to these 
standards are only part of the quality con- 
trols which must be continually maintained 
to meet the increasing ents of an 
always-advancing automotive industry, and 
the demanding conditions of higher speed 
expressways and a growing motoring public,” 
Ormsby explained. 

The modern pneumatic tire is a complex 
construction combining different types of 
rubbers, chemicals, fabrics, and steel wire. 
Each is a separate part, but must be fully 
integrated for balanced overall tire perform- 
ance. 

The association further pointed out that 
satisfactory and safe tire de- 
pends upon proper use, and periodic tire in- 
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spection. The motorist himself is responsi- 
ble for the air pressure in tires which must 
be constantly maintained at levels recom- 
mended by the car manufacturer for average 
urban driving. Before starting on long trips 
at sustained high speeds, air pressure should 
always be increased four pounds. 

Underinflation coupled with sustained high 
speeds results in increased flexing of the 
sidewalls causing temperatures within tires 
to rise to dangerously high levels. Such high 
temperatures cause deterioration of tire ma- 
terials leading to fast tread wear and weak- 
ening of tire bodies. 

All tires should be periodically inspected 
to detect excessive wear or damage that pre- 
vent them from performing reliably. Even 
new tires can be damaged by misuse or abuse. 
Eventually, with wear, all tires become un- 
gafe. The likelihood of tire failure increases 
tenfold when the tire tread ls worn away. 

The RMA standards relate only to those 
factors which affect tire strength and safety 
and do not cover such nonstrength charac- 
teristics as mileage of the rubber treads, ve- 
hicie ride, or noise. The laboratory test 
performance standards are effective January 
1, 1965, and the minimum dimensional stand- 
ards are effective January 1, 1966. 

Basically, the four standards are these: 

1. Minimum dimensional standards: For 
tach size of passenger car tire listed in ap- 
pendix A of the detailed specifications, there 
is established a minimum cross-sectional 
e when mounted and inflated as speci- 


Tire strength: A cylindrical steel plunger 
three of an inch in diameter with 
& hemispherical end is forced into the tire 
tread when the tire is mounted and inflated. 
For each size tire a energy value has 
been established. as the minimum breaking 
Point. 

3. Tire endurance; A tire is run on a 
Smooth test wheel at constant speed and 
inflation pressure at various percentages of 
test overloads ranging from 20 to 40 percent 
tor a total of 1,700 miles. At the completion 
of the test the tire shall not show evidence 
of tread, ply, cord, or bead separation or 
broken cords. > 


4. High speed performance: A tire is run 
on a high speed smooth test wheel at con- 
stant test load and inflation pressure. 
Speeds begin at 50 miles per hour and dur- 
ing the test are progressively increased at 
One-half-hour intervals up to 85 miles per 
hour. At the completion of the test the tire 
shall not show evidence of tread chunking 
or separation. z 

Adoption of these standards by the RMA 
has industrywide acceptance and approval. 


I might go one step further, Mr. 
Speaker, and say that while the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association has stated 
that the effective date of laboratory test 
Performance standards is January 1, 
1985, and the effective date for minimum 
dimensional standards is January 1, 1966, 
I also note that adherence to the stand- 
ards is voluntary on the part of the 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Speaker, we all are interested in 
Preventing unnecessary Federal legisla- 
tion whenever possible. We desire to 
see free enterprise flourish—but not at 
the expense of human life. For this 
reason, Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that 
the tire manufacturers will take the “bull 
by the horns” and moye in the direc- 
tion shown to them by the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association. It is a start that 
could eliminate the necessity of Federal 
detlon. I must say, however, Mr. Speak- 
er, that if the industry does not proceed 
in this direction, Federal legislation 
should be enacted forthwith. 
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Eastern Labor and Southern Liberals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, a 
proposition that has long held the at- 
tention of Eastern liberals—the realine- 
ment of parties on philosophical rather 
than partisan grounds—is the subject of 
a recently released newspaper column 
written by Victor Riesel. 

The author discusses a meeting of top 
labor leaders and the backing they 
pledged to a liberal who derives not from 
the citadel of liberalism—the north- 
eastern shore—but from the traditionally 
conservative South. 

This column is an extremely enlight- 
ening bit of top reporting by a first-class 
journalist and author, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INSE LABOR—LABOR LEADERS BELIEVE GOLD- 
WATER-JOHNSON BATTLE Witt END OLD 
PARTIES—SEEK To LEAD NEW MOVEMENT 

(By Victor Riesel) 

New Yorx—It was 1 o'clock on Thursday, 
June 4, when three liberal labor leaders, 
wise—and long successfully active—in the 
making of U.S, Presidents prepared to make 
history by meeting for lunch at the Hickory 
House here. They were Ladies Garment 
Workers’ David Dubinsky, labor's own Dis- 
racli; the Hatters’ Alex Rose, labor's oracle, 
and the auto union’s Walter Reuther, labor's 
orator. 

The table was laden with political sophis- 
tication, and so these three intimates of 
Lyndon Johnson discussed more than the 
making of a Chief Executive circa 1964. They 
talked of what they believed would be the 
coming realinement of parties; the moving of 
conseryatives to conservatives, liberals to 
liberals; the breaking of the coalitions which 
had held together conservative Republican 
and liberal Republican, conservative Demo- 
crat and liberal and labor Democrat. 

The three union chiefs talked of progres- 
sive labor taking the lead in the realinement 
of political forces and making Mr. John- 
son's “victory” that of a liberal philosophy 
and not just the victory of a man. 

They spoke of doing for Lyndon Johnson 
what they had once for John Ken- 
nedy—making LB. J.“ the indelible and un- 
mistakable symbol of militant liberalism as 
they had made JFK.“ its brand name. On 
such a base a new movement could be built 
to fight the conservatives rallying to Barry 
GoLpwater’s standard. Few recall that it 
was the New York State Liberal Party, 
founded by Dubinsky and Rose, which put 
the liberal imprimatur on Senator John 
Kennedy when he desperately needed this 
label 4 years ago. 

On June 23, 1960, a few weeks before the 
Los Angeles Domocratic nominating conven- 
tion, the young man from Massachusetts 
met with the 31-member Liberal Party policy 
committee in the Hotel Astor here. His 
problem was how to swing them away from 
Acllal Stevenson and conyince them of his 
own liberalism, of which many liberal labor 
and intellectual leaders were not certain at 
the time. 

John Kennedy spoke of his positions ou 
labor, civil rights, and housing. This they 
had expected. But what warmed them most 
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was his prediction that the conservative 
North-South coalition in Congress would be 
broken up under a Democratic President 
such as he by “uniting the liberal members 
from the East, northern Midwest, and Far 
West.” 

The Liberal Party leaders then publicly 
endorsed him and automatically wiped out 
Stevenson's chances for the nomination. 
Although the organization is a one-State 
party, its policies have always had a con- 
tagious effect on liberal and labor opinion 
makers far beyond New York. 

Now these liberal and labor leaders are do- 
ing for Mr. Johnson what they did for Mr. 
Kennedy, but on a massive scale. And the 
President, in turn, is eagerly tying himself 
more tightly to them than to any other force 
in the land for a reason which goes beyond 
vote getting. The President is showing 
them a fierce loyaity because of the support 
they showed him a year ago when certain 
White House circles decided to knock him 
of the 1964 national ticket. The feeling in 
those circles was that as a Texan identified 
with Southern Senators during the Negro 
upheaval he might drag down the Kennedy 
ticket. 

But last September leaders of the Liberal 
Party went to him with an invitation to 
speak at their annual banquet on October 15. 
They made it plain later that this dinner 
would be the opening of their campaign to 
reelect him Vice President. As that time I 
wrote on good authority that the event 
would be a “doubleheader”"—that they were 
in effect also nominating him for the presi- 
dency in 1968. 

On the dais that October 15 evening they 
surrounded him with Negro and white labor 
leaders, progressives, and the vanguard of 
New York intellectuals, They gave him an 
audience of 2,000 Eastern men and women 
who set philorophical fashions for tens of 
thousands of activists across the country. 

After that banquet there was no doubt 
where the liberal-labor coalition stood on 
Mr. Johnson’s liberal reputation. 

Now once again they want to demonstrate 
this to the Nation. On June 2 the 
leaders officially offered him their nomina- 
tion for the presidency. They were the 
first to move. He accepted and agreed to 
speak for the Liberal Party in Madison 
Square Garden next October 15—exactly 1 
year after the banquet. 

The President has also agreed to go to 
Detroit on Labor Day and march in the 
parade with Walter Reuther. As there was 
for John Kennedy, there will be a massive 
New York garment-area rally run for him 
by Dave Dubinsky just a few days before 
election day. And in the weeks between, a 
huge labor committee, 5,000 men strong, will 
stump this State for L BJ. while its counter- 
parts campaign in other sectors of the United 
States, 

Out of all this they believe will come a 
new movement, a new alinement, a new 
party. And it will have come not out of the 
Northeast’s Franklin Roosevelt or John Ken- 
nedy but out of the Southwest’s Lyndon 
Johnson. He may not have dreamt of this, 
but it is the dream of the Dubinskys, the 
Roses, the Reuthers, 


Mississippi River Fish Kill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to insert a state- 
ment by Mrs. Ruth G. Desmond given at 
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a public hearing on the Mississippi River 
fish kill conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture. I have had extensive cor- 
respondence with the Federation of 
Homemakers, which Mrs. Desmond rep- 
resents, and know them to be of out- 
standing character with a deep interest 
in the welfare of their community: 
STATEMENT OF RUTH GRAHAM DESMOND 


This federation, a nationwide organiza- 
tion of public-spirited housewives, welcomes 
the opportunity to express concern regard- 
ing the hazards of pesticides generally and 
to question the effects of this particular in- 
cident in the-Louisiana area, 

The federation was formed shortly after 
passage of the Food Additives Act primarily 
to inform homemakers of the potential risks 
we are taking as a result of environmental 
hazards—especially from pesticide residues 
in and on foods and in water; and from the 
extensive use of thousands of additives in 
food processing. Our members are then en- 
couraged to communicate their concern for 
the well-being of their families and for the 
Nation to their congressional representatives 
in the hope of protective legislation—or 
stricter enforcement of present laws. 

The federation's first public statement was 
given at the open hearing conducted by 
former Secretary Flemming of HEW to re- 
solve the cranberry crisis. At that hearing 
this group urged the Department of Agricul- 
ture to drastically reduce the numbers of 
pesticides permitted registration and to limit 
the combination of same, It seemed even 
back in 1959 that permitting thousands of 
combinations of pesticides presented a vir- 
tually impossible enforcement program for 
FDA then struggling with a meager appropri- 
ation, limited, outdated facilities, and per- 
sonnel shortages. This agency also had to 
develop valid methods of detecting pesticide 
residues when much of the delicate labors- 
tory equipment had not yet been designed. 

At the cranberry hearing, we learned there 
had been misuse of a dangerous weedkiller, 
Aminotriazole, which resulted in residues of 
a chemical which animal tests had just re- 
vealed could cause thyroid cancer at Just 10 
parts per million (rats and mice). Only 
days before this hearing FDA developed a 
method of determining residues of Amino- 
triazole, which had been used at the wrong 
season—thus causing residues. The harassed 

volunteered that Aminotriazole had 
been widely used in orchards too. Not a 
comforting reflection for informed citizens. 
There was mention that this chemical oc- 
curred naturally in minute quantities in a 
few vegetables. This did not seem to our 
members any justification for permitting 
residues of it on food. 

From that hearing on federation officers 
stressed at public hearings and when pre- 
senting statements the need for reviewing 
the pesticide laws—despite assurances that 
all was fine—no cause for worry. It seemed 
to us that when the FDA had the personnel 
to check only one-fifth of 1 percent of inter- 
state shipments of farm products for viola- 
tion of pesticide tolerances—there was ample 
cause for concern. Even now that FDA can 
check 1 percent of interstate shipments of 
farm produce for violations of pesticide regu- 
latlons— many of us would be happier if 10 
percent was being sampled. Otherwise It 
seems sensible to curtail the varieties and 
amounts of pesticides permitted for com- 
mercial farming. 

Then the White House report on “Use of 
Pesticides" was issued which recommended 
“safer and more specific methods of pest 
control; to suggested amendments or public 
laws governing the use of pesticides; and to 
public education” (p. 19 of said White House 
report). It is encouraging and gratifying to 
have our own suggestions affirmed by this 
White House report. 

As a result of his subcommittee hearings, 
Senator Risicorr has introduced 
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legislation (S. 1605) to plug a loophole in 
the Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide 
Act of 1947 which should soon be enacted. 
From the testimony given at these hearings, 
it seems likely other legislation will be nec- 
essary to afford adequate protection to help- 
less consumers. 

Hearings on S. 1605 and related bills before 
the House Agriculture Committee indicated 
that the food supply can still be contami- 
nated not only from misuse of pesticides, but 
because of errors in Judgment when a manu- 
facturer expects no residue from proper use 
but unexpectedly a residue remains. Un- 
anticipated weather conditions can prevent 
pesticides from leaving a crop. This federa- 
tion hopes that the Congress will take an- 
other look at this 1947 Pesticide Act with the 
view of giving FDA more authority to act 
when there Ís evidence in their opinion of a 
hazard to the public possibly during produc- 
tion, transportation, or Storage, including 
food processing. Because of drifts and mis- 
calculations all pesticides—even those not 
intended for use on food crops—should sub- 
mit reliable methods of analysis. 

With regard to the massive fish kills in the 
Louisiana area, it is hoped that the USPHS 
will endeavor to learn if residues of endrin, 
Dieldrin, and Aldrin, or metabolites of them 
are being stored in the body fat of resi- 
dents of the area. It was brought out at the 
Ribicoff hearings on this fish kill that certain 
tenant farmers and people in the low-income 
group may eat catfish daily from necessity, 
We trust this opportunity to learn how the 
body handles these pesticides is utilized. 
Naturally humans cannot be examined as 
have been the fish. But body fat could be 
examined and excretions, too. And certainly 
individuals should be persuaded (educated) 
to permit post mortem examinations for the 
advancement of scientific knowledge and the 
benefit or humanity. Animals living in the 
area should be examined to learn how they 
handled these pesticides—how they stored 
them, 

The evidence of dead fish, birds, wildlife, 
can be seen and examined—yet the public is 
always reassured with tranquilizing state- 
ments—no need for alarm—the situation is 
well in hand. Therefore it was a distinct 
shock for many of us to learn but recently 
(after publication of “Silent Spring” and the 
White House report on pesticides) that resi- 
dents of the United States can count on 12.5 
parts per million of DDT in their body fat. 
Also it was a surprise to learn that we have 
had this large amount of DDT stored in our 
bodies since 1951. This is presumed to be 
stable. But much has yet to be learned 
about the metabolism of body fat—we are 


also told. Even mothers’ milk has larger- 


quantities of DDT than cows’ milk—because 
of the human diet with butter, cream, meats, 
poultry. Vegetarians are presumed to have 
less DDT content in their bodies (H. F. 
Kraybill, Bureau of Farm Service, USPHS, 
talk given at Norman, Okla., November 
1963). 

Our members would like to know if hu- 
mans who ingest large amounts of butter, 
cream, fatty meats, poultry, etc., have larger 
amounts of DDT stored—since pesticides of 
this type are supposed to magnify in fats. 
What amount of Dieldrin is stored in the 
human body? Should not a report on body 
fat content of Dieldrin be available? What 
is the fate of the DDT type pesticide in a 
human body when the human has a high 
temperature? Or what happens when the 
human goes on a crash diet? Are these resi- 
dues circulated through our bodies at such 
times and do these pesticides penetrate the 
brain? Surely the citizen is entitled to this 
knowledge. 

Dr. William B. Diechman, chairman, De- 
partment of Pharmacology, University of 
Miami School of Medicine, Coral Gables, Fia., 
on page 236 of the printed hearing on food 
additives before the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce stated: 
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“It is most important to learn whether 
the compound is stored in the body tem- 


porarily, or for a more prolonged period of 
time. 


“If the compound is stored, we want 
know where it is held, whether it is deposited 
in the bones, in the liver, in the hair and 
nails, or in other parts of the body. 

“It is of particular significance to ascer- 
tain whether a compound is stored In the 
fatty tissues. I am thinking of the body 
fat, the adipose tissue, and the central 
neryous system, the brain and the spinal 
cord. It is of particular importance to know 
what will happen to a compound that is 
stored in the fatty tissues In lactating 
women, or in people who, months later, for 
some reason should undergo a period of mild, 
moderate, or severe starvation. 

“We know from experience that com- 
pounds stored in fatty tissues may become 
mobilized during starvation and that they 
may induce an acute intoxication long after 
the ingestion or exposure to the particular 
agent has ceased.” 

The experiments by Dr. Wayland Hayes 
and others on volunteer some years 
ago are supposed to prove that individuals 
can tolerate a sizable amount of DDT in their 
diets without adverse effects. You recall 
that Dr. Hayes used bread for the DDT. 
What would have been the results if these 
prisoners had been fed these amounts of 
DDT in fatty foods—such as ice cream, 
cream, butter, cheese? Is not the catfish 
cooked in fat in Louisiana? Do not most 
people enjoy seafoods cooked in deep fat—or 
melted butter as an accompaniment? Will 
the DDT-contaminated salmon in Maine be 
served with butter sauce or mayonnaise? 
Contaminated oysters—what effect? The 
answers to these questions are vital. For 
instance, what is the effect when an infant 
is given cod liver oil derived from ocean fish 
which contains a high amount of DDT in its 
liver? As you must all know, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior discovered ocean fish 
to be contaminated with DDT and related 
pesticides. (Statement of Daniel H, Janzen, 
Director, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life before Senate Subcommittee for Appro- 
priations, fiscal year 1964.) Joint examina- 
tions by FDA and the National Canners As- 
sociation confirmed this finding, Fish in 
the Mississippi River have died from pesti- 
cides it is claimed. Yet all over this country 
people are ingesting pesticide residues in 
combination wtih oñs and fats—what is the 
cumulative result? 

The American Scientist, March 1964 issue, 
has an interesting article by Dr. Frank E. 
Egler— Pesticides In Our Ecosystem.” Two 
references given in this article will be read 
by federation officers in the hope of get- 
ting information on the questions asked 
above. Dale and Quimby—"Chlorinated In- 
secticides in the Body Fat of People In the 
United States” Science, November 1, 1963; 
and Dale, Gaines, Hayes, and Pearce— 
“Poisoning by DDT; Relation Between Clin- 
ical Signs and Concentration in Rat Brain,” 
Science, December 13, 1963. 

At the afternoon hearing yesterday, many 
witnesses spoke eloquently on the positive 
side of pesticide use. Federation members 
in Michigan have written of an ill-advised 
aerial spraying with Dieldrin pellets this late 
summer in an attempt to eradicate the Jap- 
anese beetle. Dieldrin treated pellets even 
fell on school children awaiting their buses, 
we are told. After publication of the White 
House Report on Pesticides which recom- 
mended further evaluation of this pesticide 
and knowledge that FDA had asked the Na- 
tional Academy of Science to select a com- 
mittee to review both Dieldrin and Aldrin— 
the State of Michigan Agriculture Depart- 
ment actually attempted to spread Dieldrin 
in Monroe County, Mich, aerially. Loud 
citizen protests changed the method of ap- 
Plication to one considered safer. Certain 
citizens are suing the Michigan Department 
of Agriculture to prevent this eradication 
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program. They have been joined in their 
action by their local Audubon Society, a vet- 
erans organization, and 10 natural garden- 
ing clubs—the petition contained 1.600 
names. No doubt it may be more expensive 
to employ milky spore to control the Jap- 
enese beetles, but it would. be safe for 
humans—isn't that important? Brochure re 
Michigan court action marked as an exhibit 
for the record. 

- Many heard the March Huntley-Brinkley 
TV broadcasts when they covered the disposal 
of the polsoned earth in England by mixing 
it with concrete and then depositing it on 
the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean. Here is a 
full account of how this soll became poisoned. 
This Kent veterinarian’s report was mailed 
to us from England. For your record this 
account of poisoning was marked as an 
exhibit. (Explained this poison also was 
Placed in an insecticide and sold over the 
counter to the public. What will be result?) 

This federation has inquired of the USPHS 
(Air Pollution Branch) to learn if it is moni- 
toring the atmosphere for pesticide residues. 
This need became apparent when Miss Rachel 
Carson testified before the Ribicoff subcom- 
mittee on June 4, 1963. Presently very little 
monitoring of the atmosphere for pesticide 
content has been carried out but the pro- 
gram calls for accelerated action in the com- 
ing year. 

Tt seems to this federation that the towns 
adjacent to commercial orchards and com- 
mercial farming ventures should have their 
atmosphere monitored frequently during the 
praying season. One of our members had 
an unhappy experience as the result of liv- 
ing adjacent to a commercial orchard. The 
Grifts from the new, powerful sprayer came 
Over to her terrace and patio on breezy sum- 
mer days and both she and her infant son 
Were exposed to dangerous pesticides. That 
year five valuable horses belonging to her 
died. It was necessary to sell the lovely home 
and move away and start a new life. Only 
now, 4 years later, is this member regaining 
her health. During the trial the orchard 
Owner testified he used in early spring lead 
arsenate in solution—followed by DDT, Diel- 
drin. Parathion, Phosdrin, Systox, and 
Guthion. Occasionally Malathion was used, 
but not often—as stronger sprays were more 
satisfactory. 

If adverse effects are experienced by peo- 
Ple in good health from spray drifts—what 
efect do these potent sprays have on the 
Ul? Especially ill people taking modern pre- 
Scription drugs? These questions should be 
answered. After all, the total effect of the 
environment must be considered. This fed- 
eration has always pointed out this need 
When giving statements before pertinent con- 
Fresslonal committees. One of our members 
wrote to Dr. Jerome Wiesner, when he was 
Scientific adviser to our late President, de- 
Ploring the fragmented approach to our en- 
vironmental problems. 

It was pointed out at our recent congres- 
sional air pollution hearing that when the 
Surrounding atmosphere is badly contam- 
inated there is no substitute for it, No won- 
Ger said legislation passed swiftly this ses- 
Sion. Water pollution hearings brought 
forth testimony about numerous fish kills 
and danger to the commercial fish industry 
in certain areas. Measures may save these 
commercial ventures, but for citizens living 
Dear industries it looks as though they can 
Never again have the clean water enjoyed 
and taken for granted 20 years ago. 

It seems prudent (especially in the light of 
the extensive fish kills in the Louisiana 
arena) to investigate more sophisticated 
Methods of curbing insects and pests. In 
Beltsville, Md., some interesting experiments 
have been carried out with virus control of 
insects. Canada, France, Australia and sev- 
eral other countries seem ahead of the United 
States in experiments with viruses. It may 
be necessary in the public interest to return 
to diversified farming methods and more use 
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of biological controls with extra farm labor 
needed. This labor would help to solve the 
employment problems of some of our unem- 
ployed young men, However, if there is con- 
tinued use of more and more dangerous 
pesticides to attempt to keep insects under 
control—then consumers must insist on 
guarantees that the food does not exceed the 
tolerances set by FDA. If the economy must 
be kept healthy in this industry—then use 
half as much of pesticides but charge twice 
as much. Also find work for employees—so 
they will not join the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. The public must be kept healthy 
too, 

This is a problem of great magnitude but 
this federation is convinced it can be solved 
through the combined efforts of our Federal 
agencies and industry. 


The War Against Religion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURIIOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Wall Street Journal, of May 6, 1964, pub- 
lished a very interesting and important 
editorial entitled “The War Against Re- 
ligion.” I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE War AGAINST RELIGION 


What is the place, if any, of religion in 
the public schools? 

Contrary to some prevalent views, we think 
it self-evident that it has a place and an 
important one. Yet much of the discussion, 
both for, and against, turns on issues that 
are secondary and even trivial. 

Religion has a place in education because 
it is an integral part of the life of man. No 
one, whether he professes a religion or not, 
whether he considers himself an agnostic or 
an atheist, can escape its presence. It is all 
about us, in the material as well as the spir- 
itual world. 

One of the great streams from which our 
culture flows is, as Matthew Arnold long ago 
observed. Hellenism, the legacy of Greece, 
the other Hebraism, the Judeo-Christian 
tradition. Over the centuries the two have 
intertwined and fed on each other and en- 
riched the life of the mind of Western man. 

The Judeo-Christian concept gave us not 
only one of the world’s most majestic literary 
works but a whole torrent of additional 
poetry and art and architecture. It is more 
than the direct inspiration in the holy son- 
nets of Donne or Hopkins or the Pieta of 
Michelangelo, it is also the implicit fabric 
of almost all art that is recognizable as such. 

For it is the same concept, with its signif- 
icant Hellenistic heritage which fashions our 
society, informs our relations with other 
men and provides us with the philosophical 
view of the universe that makes it possible 
to live on a higher plane than the beasts. 
Even the secular philosophy of humanism is 
Aristotelian-Christian without the super- 
natural edifice. 

Not to teach the Bible, directly or deriva- 
tively; not to teach about religion—this at- 
titude is a silly attempt to escape reality and 
is in fact all but impossible If teaching is to 
mean anything. How can anyone presume to 
teach history or art or philosophy or eco- 
nomics or government without reference to 
the religious underpinning of it all? 
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The men who formed our Nation under- 
stood the reality well enough. Unlike some 
people today, they were not seeking to drive 
religion out of the schools or other structures 
of society. They were only concerned that no 
denomination become established as a State 
religion. They proscribed it and no one is 
attempting to do any such thing. 

Since that is the real as opposed to the 
imagined situation, the controversy often 
seems tangential at best. Just how tan- 
gentlal can be seen in Congress, where the 
Members scratch their heads in a laborious 
effort to determine what sort of school 
prayers might be permissible. To use a re- 
ligious allusion, it is a bit like the famed 
argument concerning the number of angels 
that can dance on a pin. 

We think the local authorities should be 
able to decide whether they want prayers; 
if they do, it's not going to hurt anybody 
so long as there is no compulsion and no 
attempt to indoctrinate in a particular 
creed. But the issue, of course; is much 
broader than prayers. There is a push to 
eradicate all traces of religion from all public 
life even to the barring of any Christmas ob- 
servances in schools and communities. 

This undertaking would be pitiable Uf 
it were not rather formidable. It represents, 
We suppose, not so much an attack on re- 
ligion as a hopeless misunderstanding of our 
culture, Certainly it is the wildest kind of 
discrimination, not least against the children 
it would deprive of pleasure and spiritual 
profit. 

The prevalance of such views must re- 
fect something peculiar to and about our 
age. Perhaps, reduced to fundamentals, 
they develop because the Judeo-Christian 
ethic is being denied in other and subtler 
Ways as well—notably the denial of the re- 
sponsibility of the individual for his conduct 
and his life. 

Whatever the causes, it is an unhealthy 
and unhappy development. The furor need 
not have arisen at all, had not reason fled 
the forum. 


Tshombe Recalled 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include the follow- 
ing editorial for inclusion in the RECORD, 
entitled “Tshombe Recalled,” appearing 
in the Peoria Journal Star of June 30, 
1964: 

TsHOMBE RECALLED 

Remember the great debate over the Con- 
go, when the United Nations assumed the 
role of an aggressor to launch a sh in- 
yasion of Katanga and oust Moise Tshombe? 

Our experts explained that it was neces- 
sary to clobber Tshombe in order to provide 
the Congo with a “viable t” and 
make it a “viable state“ -I. e., one that could 
survive and grow. 

A few bravehearted Members of Congress 
screamed and howled that the U.N. was as- 
suming a role for which it was never created, 
and one which was in fact contrary to its 
very founding principles of opposing aggres- 
sion from whatever source. 

Dag Hammersjold was killed, and the fever 
against Katanga and Tshombe hit its highest 
pitch. The U.N. teetered on the verge of 
bankruptcy and the good old United States 
bailed them out—all because of the “Congo 
action.” 

Still, a few brave Members of Congress pro- 
tested that we were the direct cause of an 
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action which would destroy the only stable 
and reliable anti-Red force in the Congo, 
and that chaos would result, and renewed 
Red guerrilla action. 

They were bi ed aside as “archconser- 
vatives” and “colonialists.” It was neces- 
sary, said our Washington experts in the 
administration, to squash Tshombe, for only 
then could a solid Congo Government be 
built. 

They won the argument. They had their 
way. After all, they were the people who 
supposedly understood the wave of the fu- 
ture and their critics were living in “the age 
of dinosaurs.” 

Well, we have often said that the final 
proof of wisdom lies not in who had the 
cleverest arguments or the most arguments 
or the most complex, ingenious, and sophis- 
ticated reasoning. The final proof comes 
with actual results in time. 

And what has happened in the Congo? 
Do they have a “viable state" and govern- 
ment? 

The Congo is in chaos, with massive Red 
guerrilla activity, as the critics forecast be- 
fore they were snowed under by words and 
theories from a host of our air-conditioned 
experts. 

And what has the Congo Government that 
we set up by force after destroying Tshom- 
be's organization and exiling him now done 
to try to bring some stability to the land 
and save it from the Reds? 

They have asked Tshombe to please, please, 
come back, 

The moving finger writes, as the poet said, 
but there are those who do not want to see 
it. They wish to preserve their sophistries, 
their catch phrases, and their popular 
pitches—and ignore the evidence of history 
that all their cleverness led us down the 
wrong path once again. 

Especially, they want to ignore the evi- 
dence that those hardheaded, reactionary 
dunderheads they ridiculed so much were 
dead right all along. 

Someday, perhaps, we shall base our future 
decisions on past performance, and on the 
facts as they occurred, instead of the siren 
songs of clever debate—and get some work- 
able answers for a change. 


“Portrait of President Kennedy”—Poem 
by Robert H. McLaughlin, Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


` Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr, PELL. Mr. President, President 
Kennedy was greatly beloved in my own 
State of Rhode Island. Among those 
who admired him and shared this love 
was a friend and constituent of mine, 
Robert H. McLaughlin, Sr., who wrote a 
poem about him. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of his poem be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PORTRAIT oF PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
John Kennedy, beloved of Presidents 
In heaven, God grant him residence. 


Because of an act that took his life, 
We grieve for his children, and his wife. 


How lucky our land, he passed this way, 
Goodwill came because of his stay. 
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This man born with a silver spoon, 
Struck down by a maniac, a little past noon 
November, sixty-three, the twenty-second, 


While with us, believed we should reckon 
With our conscience, as to being fair 
To those about us, whose life we share, 


A hero in war, a believer in peace 
From hate and greed he has a release 
I'd like his chance to rest in peace. 


Let's look at ourselves, if we can see 
A little of him in you and me 
If not; from this vale of tears, comes our 
release 
Will or won't we rest in peace? 
—Robvert H. McLaughlin, Sr. 


“Impulsive” Proving Popular Word—It 
Can’t Be Said Goldwater Was—What’s 
Prudent Not Known Till Fall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Record another of the many 
very excellent columns by David Law- 
rence. This column appeared in the 
Washington Star July 1 and very ef- 
fectively analyzes the term “impulsive” 
which is being used so freely in recent 
days. 

Mr. Lawrence's article follows: 
“IMPULSIVE” PROVING POPULAR Word—ItT 

Can't Br Sato GoLpwatzr Was—Wuat's 

Prupent Not KNOwWN TIL FALL 

“Impulsive” seems to have become a pop- 
ular word in the political vocabulary of the 
hour. Maybe it will even provide an issue 
in the campaign. 

Governor Scranton, of Pennsylvania, uses 
the word in describing Senator GOLDWATER'S 
alleged lack of qualification for the Presi- 
dency. Henry Cabot Lodge, just returned 
from serving as Ambassador to Vietnam in 
order to campaign for the Pennsylvania Gov- 
ernor, promptly adopts the word as applying 
to the Arizona Senator. So perhaps it is 
timely to make an exhaustive analysis, if 
not a “sophisticated” study, of just what the 
word means historically as well as in the 
fleld of political debate. 

It was just a short span of years ago, in 
the summer of 1950, that an important de- 
cision confronted a Democratic President, 
Harry Truman. The Communist armies had 
crossed the 38th parallel from North Korea 
to invade the territory of South- Korea. 
Within 48 hours after the Communist in- 
vasion, the President—without waiting for 
the United Nations to organize an interna- 
tional army and without asking Congress to 
authorize the employment of our military 
forces—had ordered U.S. sea or air forces into 
action against the invaders. Was this 
“impulsive”? 

It was under a Republican President, 
Dwight Eisenhower, in the autumn of 1957, 
that trouble developed in Little Rock, Ark., 
where a Federal court had ordered a public 
school to desegregate. The State's National 
Guard, sent by the Governor to preserve or- 
der at the high school, was withdrawn on 
orders from the court, and there was some 
disorder near the school as the Negro stu- 
dents entered. But in the course of a few 
hours that evening the advisers around the 
President. became panicky and urged that 
Federal troops be ordered to the scene. He 
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agreed and issued a proclamation threaten- 
ing the use of Federal forces, and they took 
charge the next morning even though the 
violence had subsided and before the local 
populace or police had been given an oppor- 
tunity to show compliance with the warn- 
ing proclamation. Was this “impulsive?” 

It was under another Democratic Presi- 
dent, John F. Kennedy, in April 1961, that 
Cuban exiles undertook an invasion of their 
homeland. The U.S. Government had worked 
with the exiled Cubans for several months 
to plan and implement the operation and to 
give clandestine help. Air support was ex- 
pected as a natural military maneuver es- 
sential to the success of the project. Amer- 
ican naval forces were standing by when 
the Chban exiles landed at the Bay of Pigs. 
But the President's advisers—including Adlai 
Stevenson, American Ambassador to the 
U.N.—had persuaded Mr. Kennedy to cancel 
an airstrike by the Cuban exiles designed to 
knock out Castro's air force, and to forbid 
U.S. planes to be used at any time, since this 
might create an unfavorable impression in 
the U.N. 

It is reported that Mr. Kennedy later 
changed his mind again and told the Cubans 
they could make the airstrike and also agreed 
to allow U.S, planes to provide desperately 
needed air cover, but it was ail too late. 

The expedition failed, and thus the United 
States lost an opportunity to get rid of the 
Castro problem, Can the President's action 
in suddenly overriding his military advisers 
be called impulsive? 

Governor Scranton, a few weeks ago, had a 
long talk with former President Eisenhower 
at Gettysburg, and the impression was given 
that the Governor was making himself avail- 
able for the nomination, The next day, 
however, on a television appearance, he said 
things which indicated that he was not in 
the race for the presidential nomination. 
Was this impulsive, or does the word better 
describe the action of Mr. Scranton 5 days 
later in reversing himself and becoming an 
active candidate? 

Former Ambassador said this week 
that a President must not only refrain from 
impulsiveness, but must be prudent. There 
comes to mind the action of Senator GOLD- 
WATER who had for several months known 
that an emotional wave of public opinion 
was pushing the civil rights bill to passage by 
Congress. But Senator GoLpwaTeR carefully 
studied past decisions of the Supreme Court 
and concluded that the measure as drawn 
was a violation of the Constitution, which, 
as a Senator, he has taken an oath to sup- 
port. So he decided to vote against the bill. 

Certainly it cannot be charged that Sena- 
tor GOLDWATER was impulsive, but may it be 
said that he was imprudent by his vote? 
The answer isn't immediately available, as 
the political dictionary of the year has not 
gone to press as yet. For what is politically 
prudent in 1964 will not be established until 
after the presidential election has taken 
place in November. 


Notre Dame Address by Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Inter-American Af- 
fairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VANCE HARTKE 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 
Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, this year 
the commencement speaker at the grad- 


uation exercises at the University of 
Notre Dame, in South Bend, Ind., was 


1964 


the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, Thomas C. 
Mann, Notre Dame has an interest in, 
and ties with, Latin America; and, in 
his address, Mr. Mann made what the 
South Bend Tribune called editorially “a 
definitive statement of the U.S. attitude 
toward Latin American coups d’etat.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial entitled “A Shift in Emphasis,” 
which was published in the South Bend 
Tribune of June 12, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SHIFT IN EMPHASIS 


It was a tribute to the University of Notre 
Dame, and to that institution’s interest in 
and ties with Latin America, that the top 
US. policymaker for Latin affairs chose 
Notre Dame's commencement exercises for a 
definitive statement of the US. attitude to- 
ward Latin American coups d'etat. 

The problem Thomas C. Mann tackled in 
his speech Sunday is a thorny one. When 
& government is overthrown by unconstitu- 
tional means, the United States faces 
havards whichever way it reacts. 

If it breaks relations and cuts off aid, it 
runs the serious risk of winning enmity from 
a regime that may stay in power for a long 
time, and it eliminates any possibility for 
exerting pressures toward a return to con- 
Stitutional government. 

On the other hand, if the United States 
appears too eager to go on dealing with the 
new government as If nothing important had 
happened, it runs the risk of encouraging 
antigovernment groups in other Latin coun- 
tries to think they can launch coups with 
impunity. 

Until recently, U.S. policy leaned toward 
the first approach. Recently, specifically in 
Brazil, it has seemed that the latter ap- 
proach is in favor. 

Mr. Mann, the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs, more or less con- 
firmed that impression Sunday, although he 
made it clear that the shift is more a matter 
of emphasis than of policy. 

He made an important distinction, how- 
ever, in the kind of measuring stick the 
United States will now apply to governments 
by coup. Rather than constitutional prin- 
ciples, individual freedom will be the stand- 
ard by which to judge new governments. 

In principle, the policy sounds good, The 
Problem will arise in convincing Latin 
America that it is indeed U.S. policy and 
that it will be impartially adhered to. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat and the 
Mail-Order Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


Or MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on Flag 
Day, June 14, 1960, Richard Amberg, 
Publisher of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat noted the lack of flags flying in the 
St. Louis area. In an editorial which fol- 
lowed this sorry display of patriotism, 
Mr, Amberg urged all home and business 
Owners in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat’s 
Circulation area to fiy Old Glory on all 
the national holidays. 
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It was discovered a few days later that 
a fair-sized U.S. flag was very costly— 
something between $5 and $10—and that 
very few flags were available. The news- 
paper then decided to buy several thou- 
sand flags and sell them to the public 
at cost. A brief news story about the 
bulk purchase and the offer of sale of 
these flags at costs to the readers, was 
followed by thousands of orders for the 
$1 flag. 

Thus began an annual sales program 
by the St. Louis Globe-Democrat—the 
first newspaper in this Nation to do so— 
to promote the patriotic flying of the 
U.S. flag. Late last month, the Globe 
sold its 100,000th U.S. flag. Since the 
time of the first sale, many other news- 
papers have used the idea, and probably 
millions of flags are flying throughout 
the United States on national holidays 
because of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

I think that the Globe and its pub- 
lisher—who by the way was a close friend 
of that most patriotic of all Ameri- 
cans, the late Gen. Douglas MacArthur— 
are owed the deepest gratitude by the 
Members of Congress and all Americans. 
History may well record that the survival 
of American patriotism and idealism 
were based, in part, on the concern 
shown by one newspaper and its pub- 
lisher on Flag Day, 1960. 

I would like to include in the RECORD 
at this point a news item which appeared 
in the June 25 edition of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

Four-Year Campaicn—100,000TH Fr SoLp 
By GLosE-Democrat 

The Globe-Democrat, the first newspaper 
in the Nation to offer U.S. flags for sale as 
public service Thursday sold its 100,000th flag. 

The 3- by 5-foot Old Glory was purchased 
by Raford R. Knight of 6332 Sutherland Ave., 
St. Louis, who retired 2 weeks ago as an em- 
ployee of International Shoe Co. 

“My wife has been after me for the last 
10 days to go downtown and buy a flag so 
we'd have one for Flag Day this Sunday and 
for the Fourth of July,” said Mr. Knight. 
“I'm glad I delayed now.” 

Mr. Knight was presented a special nylon 
flag with a 12-foot pole by G, Duncan Bau- 
man, business manager of the Globe-Demo- 
crat. 


LACK OF FLAGS NOTED 


This newspaper first offered flags for sale 
in June 1960, after Globe Publisher Richard 
Amberg noted the lack of flags fiying on Flag 
Day, June 14, that year. 

An editorial urging the flying of Old Glory 
on national holidays followed, but many 
readers wrote the Globe saying that few 
flags were available and were too costly. 

In a Fly the Flag” campaign that followed, 
the Globe purchased several thousand flags 
and offered them to readers at cost. They 
were sold in a few days, The paper’s public 
relations department continued to order the 
flags in bulk to assure their low cost. 

Through news stories and advertisements, 
the Globe has promoted its campaign dur- 
ing the summer months only, but has had 
flags available for sale at all times during 
the past 4 years. 

Because of its continuing drive to have 
flags flown from every home and business in 
its circulation area of Missouri and Illinois 
on all national holidays, the Globe has won 
numerous awards from civic and patriotic 
organizations. 

The paper's efforts have been noted in sev- 
eral national periodicals. 

More than 100 newspapers thr t the 
Nation have copied the Globe's successful 
campaign and have flags for sale. 
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The Globe not only sells flags at its public 
relations department on the first floor of 
the Globe Building, 12th and Delmar Boule- 
vards, but also offers them by mall. 


FLAG KITS 


Flags have been mailed to every State in 
the Union and to several countries overseas. 

The flags—actually flag kits consisting of a 
3- by 5-foot flag, 6-foot pole with balltop 
decoration, cord halyard, window bracket, 
and flag etiquette folder—are sold for $2.50 
each and 62.75 by mail. 

In addition to the U.S. flag, this newspa- 
per is offering 12- by 18-inch Missouri and 
Tilinois State flags and the new city of St. 
Louis flag. These are sold for 75 cents each 
and $1 by mail. 


Address by E. J. McNeely, President of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., at Grinnell College Commencement, 
June 5, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr, President, Mr. E. 
J. McNeely, president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., delivered a 
commencement address at Grinnell Col- 
lege on June 5 which is worthy of con- 
sideration by every young person who is 
entering into his life’s work. 

Mr. McNeely advised the graduates: 

The world revolyes around you today and 
well it should. * * * It expects so much of 


you, 

It looks to you to keep the peace and pre- 
serve the American economy. 

It looks to you to speed to the moon and 
speed up crosstown traffic. 

It looks to you to aid underdeveloped na- 
tions and accelerate the development of your 
own Nation. 

It looks to you to produce laughter and 
good will as well as material goods. 

And it looks to you to set new and refresh- 
ing goals, not only for yourselves but pos- 
sibly for all mankind. 


I ask unanimous consent to have this 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. : 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“SETTING Your Goaus’—ComMMENCEMENT An- 
DRESS AT GRINNELL COLLEGE, JUNE 5, 1964, 
sy E. J. MCNEELY, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH Co. 

Thank you, President Bowen. Honored 
guests, members of the faculty, members of 
the graduating class and friends, it's an honor 
and pleasure to be with you today. 

Since my boyhood I've known Grinnell as 
one of the great schools. 

The company where I work is deeply in- 
debted to Grinnell for many of our fine peo- 


‘ple. I shall mention but one of them—Dr. 


Oliver Buckley. 

Dr. Buckley was president of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories from 1940 to 1950, and 
chairman from 1950 to 1952. 

A few months ago, while reading a blo- 
graphical sketch of Dr. Buckley, I came across 
these lines: 

“Going to college was taken as a matter 
of course in the Buckley family. Upon com- 
pletion of his postgraduate high school year, 
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he entered Grinnell College * * * which was 
outstanding among midwestern colleges of 
that day in its high educational standards.” 

I am sure you are convinced after 4 years 
of work at Grinnell that the standards have 
risen even higher since then. 

And today you can look back, and take 
stock, and begin to appreciate what a good 
4 years it has been. Four years of intellec- 
tual stimulation * * * 4 years of quiet, and 
sometimes not so quiet, study * * * 4 years 
of comradeship * * * 4 years of increasing 
mental stature. 

As a result you are better equipped than 
most of us in the older generation when we 
were your age. 

So what have we to tell you? 

Very little in the way of maxims and ad- 
vice. Nor is it my thought today to try to 
add to your knowledge. Even if I could do 
so, it would probably be out of date tomor- 
row. As has been recently said, the time 
has now arrived when much of the knowl- 
edge acquired in school is likely to be obso- 
lete by the time one goes to work. 

This is, of course, an overstatement, but 
it is simply a way of saying that change 
comes very fast these days. And, especially 
in this circumstance, I think you might agree 
that now is a good time for you to reexamine 
your aims; to make sure that you give pur- 
pose to your life; to make sure that you have 
set meaningful goals. 

I say this because it seems to me this is 
what is needed to make sense of change, to 
give it order and direction. As an example, 
if you will permit a reference to my busi- 
ness, I believe the single most important 
factor in its success has been the setting of 
the right goals. More than 50 years ago, for 
example, Theodore N. Vail, who then headed 
A.T. & T., said in effect: a 

“We will build a telephone system so that 
anybody, anywhere, can talk with anyone 
else, any place in the world, quickly, cheaply, 
and satisfactorily.” 

At the time this was a startling and seem- 
ingly unrealistic objective. Remember it was 
set when it was difficult to put a call through 
across town and impossible to call across 
the country. It was set when the technical 
means to achieve It did not exist. In short, 
it was a dream. 

Why was it so useful? 

It gave direction to the business. All in 
the business could now see where they were 
headed. The goal served to channel the 
energies of many people, doing many dif- 
ferent jobs, toward one end. It joined the 
talents of the scientists, engineers, opera- 
tors, salesmen, linemen, managers, lawyers, 
accountants into a common effort. 

I bring up this example because I believe 
it has application in our personal lives. 

You must have a dream if your life is to be 
truly useful. But it must be a dream— 
not a daydream. 

A dream focuses your energy and your 
talent, a daydream is a sieve that lets them 
leak away. A dream draws you on. It al- 
most forces you to be successful and at the 
same time it gives you an understanding of 
failure because you never quite reach your 
goal. There is always a new goal ahead. 

A dream, in prosaic language, is nothing 
more than the setting of definite personal 
goals. And the very act of setting these 
goals pulls you on toward excellence—you, 
who are equipped to excel by your back- 
ground and education. And when you set 
goals it is important to aim high. It is im- 
portant to choose a goal that will strain all 
your ability. And this is essential not only 
for your personal development but for the 
development of the country. 

Dr. John Gardner, in his book “Excellence” 
puts it this way: 

“An excellent plumber is infinitely more 
admirable than an incompetent philosopher. 
The society which scorns excellence in 
plumbing because plumbing is a humble ac- 
tivity and tolerates shoddiness in philosophy 
because it is an exalted activity will have 
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neither good plumbing nor good philosophy. 
Neither its pipes nor its theories will hold 
water.” 

And when you set for yourself objectives 
worthy of your capabilities they help you 
make the most productive use of the one 
natural resource that neither an individual 
nor a nation ever has enough of. That re- 
source is time. 

In striving toward your goal you come 
face to face with the inevitable fact that time 
is limited, but work is limitless. For the 
person who is really alive there is never 
enough time. There is no precise amount of 
work laid out for you to accomplish in your 
lifetime. There is always more to do * * » 
if your life is purposeful. 

Some years ago there was a popular song 
with the title, “The 5 o'clock Whistle Forgot 
To Blow.“ Well, in work or in your family life 
it never really blows. 

Not even on such a day as this when the 
world revolves around you. A day when you 
join with parents and friends in celebrating 
the reaching of an important personal goal. 

The world revolves around you today and 
well it should * * * It expects so much of 


you. 

It looks to you to keep the peace and pre- 
serve the American economy. 

It looks to you to speed to the moon and 
speed up crosstown trafic. 

It looks to you to ald underdeveloped na- 
tions and accelerate the development of your 
own Nation. 

It looks to you to produce laughter and 
good will as well as material goods. 

And it looks to you to set new and refresh- 
ing goals, not only for yourselves but pos- 
sibly for all mankind. 

And in the realm of these goals, I have a 
suggestion that the class of 1964 might con- 
sider. 

The distinguished Dr. Toynbee whom you 
have had here at Grinnell has said: 

“Personal relations and human beings 
count for less nowadays everywhere in the 
Western World * * * the individual feels he 
cannot do anything about things, and that 
is the death of democracy.” 

Perhaps the class of 1964 should dedicate 
itself to making the individual count for 
more * * to ridding the Western World of 
the tired feeling that the individual cannot 
do anything about things * * * to foster- 
ing a renewal of democracy. 

You can do these things because you be- 
lieve in the individual * * * because you 
believe in individual accomplishment * * * 
because you believe in compensation com- 
mensurate with one’s contribution. 

Because you believe in every man’s right 
to set his own goals, you can make 
the individual count for more. 

You can renew in our Nation the philoso- 
phy stated by Abraham Lincoln a hundred 
years ago: 

“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done but cannot do for 
themselves in their separate and individual 
capacities. In all that people can do as 
well for themselves, the government should 
not interfere.” 

Yes, this truly recognizes the rights, the 
freedom, and the importance of the indi- 
vidual. 

Again, 50 years ago, Samuel Gompers, who 
founded the American Federation of Labor 
said: 

“Doing for people what they can and ought 
to do for themselves is a dangerous experi- 
ment. Whatever is done under the guidance 
of philanthropy which in any way lessens 
initiative is the greatest crime that can be 
committed against the toilers.” 

I believe you feel as I do that our na- 
tional welfare, our very survival as a free 
people, depend on the continued vitality and 
forward thrust of our free economy, It 
depends upon you as an individual—upon 
the goals you set and upon the determina- 
tion with which you pursue them. 
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One word of caution here—goals must be 
specific—either personal or national. They 
are worthless unless you are determined 
to achieve them. They must involve a time 
element. Efforts to achieve them must be 
something for today and every day—not 
something abstract for some time in. the 
future. They must be a part of you—the 
individual. 

I'm confident that you will reach your 
goals * * * that you will accomplish al- 
most anything you set out to do and that 
enthusiasm and humor will mark your ac- 
complishments because you have already 
learned that the fun and a good deal of the 
compensation is in the work itself. The 
diploma isn’t the reward, but the 4 years 
of work at Grinnell. 

And I'm also confident that you will fill 
your work with a certain grace since at Grin- 
nell you have acquired an understanding of 
your debt to others—to those whose thoughts 
you now build on; to those who have taught 
you how to build. 

Your goals will be high, your contribution 
large. Undoubtedly, you will bare many of 
the secrets of the universe. 

But to get real satisfaction from such ex- 
ploits you will have to bury all remnants 
of an attitude that belittles the individual. 
For life will not be improved if you are awed 
by the beauty of space but disregard the 
greatness of man. 

I have every confidence in you and your 
generation; I know you won't be misled by 
false statements or by fancy theories. I know 
that you won't accept collectivism by what- 
ever name it may be called. In fact, I know 
that through your leadership as individuals 
the years ahead will be the greatest period 
of progress in the history of mankind, 

Thank you. 


Cotton Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. CONTE, Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has made avail- 
able a list of those companies receiving 
subsidy payments under the 1963-64 cot- 
ton equalization program. 

In a speech made on the floor of the 
House and in a letter to Secretary Free- 
man, I requested the information be- 
cause every Government agency in the 
United States must make available in- 
formation of this kind. I was more than 
surprised when the Secretary—in a news 
conference—refused to divulge the 
names of the mills and the individual 
payments. 

Many Members of Congress have asked 
me to insert this material in the Recorp, 
and I am pleased to do so at this point. 
The information follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—INDI- 
VIDUAL PAYMENTS, INTERIM Cotron PIR 
PROGRAM 
Following is a listing of individual pay- 

ments under the interim cotton equalization 

payment-in-kind program through June 11, 

1964. Payments which began about mid- 

May cover bale o by domestic users 

beginning on April 11 when the provisions 

of the Agricultural Act of 1964 became et- 
fective. The total of payments reported 
through June 11 is $24,561,018.26, of which 
$18,977,084.14 were sight drafts and $5,583,- 
934.12 were payment-in-kind certificates, 
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Name and address 


Name and address 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Chicopee Manufacturing Co., New Brunswick, N.J_...| $63, 826. 62 |.......... ... 
NEW YORE 


Greenhaven Prison . eee NE —— 
Clinton Prison Industries, Dannemora, N. 2, 016 50. 


TATT 
888888883 
2888888 


NORTIL CAROLINA 


Russell Mills, Inc., Alexander City, Ala 94, 782. 50 
Union Yarn Mills, Inc., J file Ala 47, 416. 98 Å Not yet completed, 
Victorian Furniture Corp 
Pe og ng ater 7 oT ETI 26, 6% 8 317 5 5 
e., Siluria, Ala . 7. 
Winfield Cotton Mill, Inc., Winfield, Ala 15, 687. 55 18, 067. 40 
Maans Veena Bite. rr Eee TS Ny eee ie . a . er 
105, 483. 04 
48, 887.73 
347, 948. 37 Coats & Clark, Inc., Pawtucket, RI... 
78, 622. 90 Berkshire Hathaway, Ine., New Bedford, Mass.. 
54. 198. 17 
31, 517. 26 DEY | SS OPERAS LE ee Tolle RB eS 
0. 57, 555. 68 —.— 
Manufacturing Co., Anniston, A 80, 101. 11 SOUTI CAROLINA 
Lowenstein Cotton & Storage Corp., Box 470, Anderson, 
one —:: aC ae 22 — Not yet completed. 
8 Cotton M Opp, Ala TENNESSEE 
Adelaid Sis, Ine, Pos Omics Po pas Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Bemis, T. 
e. ice ros. o. enn 
5 ; 23,739.95 | 31,641.48 || Cherokee Textile Mills, Sovierville, Tenn. 
17, 286. 42 23,977.91 || Dixie Mercerizing Co., C Tenn 
72, 940, 78 95, 690, 77 ersburg Cotton Prod Ing., 
9. 388. 50 14, 629. 87 ills, Fayett 
Rockford Manufacturing Co., Rockford, Tenn... 
SO EE ͤ c 640.55 || Standard-Coosa teher Co., z 
Samson Cordage Works, Anniston, Ala_........-.....--] 6,098.64 | ......-..-.__. Standard Knitting Mills, Inc., Knoxville, — 
Wehadkee Yarn Mills, Talladega, Alu Trenton Mil 


Inc., Trenton, Tenn 
Johnson Cordage & Gin Co., Prattville, Alo ville, 


Total. 3 = 
ARKANSAS 
Pinecrest Cotton Mills, Inc., Pine Bluff, AK 
Crompton-Arkansas Mills, Inc., Morrilton, AK 
T 4885 
2 87, 222.64 
CONNECTICUT 18, 549, 31 
4 Co., Int., E 1y, Conn 21 
eme Cotton Products Co., Ind., East y. = 
The American Thread Co., Ine., New York City, N.Y. 81, 326. 89 
The Gould Products Corp. Middletown, Conn W. 693. 65 
The Baltic Mills Co., Baltic, Conn 10, 226, 25 
10, 431. 13 
135. 52 
50, 100. 04 
17, 374. 62 
99, 351. 85 


235, 644. 87 
od Go, 8e N. 2 Ou 87 
— „ 
rin 77, 202. 54 
am ilis, Bam 31, 232, 62 
Bescon Manufacturing Co., 5 24, 138. 92 
Blair Mills, Ine., Belton, S. C — 35, 788. 86 
Blanche Cotton Mills, Inc., A io” tae 4, 508. 79 
Bow! Green 8 g Co. G a 29, 029. 38 
Pepperell Mills, Biddoford, Xaine — z 90, 156. 97 
Bates Manufacturing Co., Lewiston, Nan 27 y 8 — 89, 428. 75 
Catlin Co. 28, 133, 30 
% ——T—T—T—T—T—T—— ok teeter 58, SKI, 14 
Ca tee ah SES Sf ree ORE 80, 304. 31 
248, 676. 21 
MASSACHUSETTS 7A, 308. 32 
48, 577. 55 
Sagamore Manufacturing Co., Fall River, Mass 16, 540, 42 
United Products Cotton Co., Fall River, Nass- 9, 936. 55 
iire Hathaway, Inc., New Bedford, Aas 23, 549. 17 
The Kendall Co., Griswoldville, Nas A 49, 018. 54 
279, 395, 27 
Tos a aa aA e 214, 843. 90 
24, 864. 45 
MISSISSTPPI 28, 485. 08 
19, 896. 50 
Erwin Mills, Inc., Durham, N. ; 8.6 13, 700. 18 
AB eee Cotton Mills, Camden, 8.0.. — 19, 247.54 
MISSOURI Highland Park Manufacturing Co., Rock Hill, 8. C 39, 262. 79 
Inman Mills, Inman, 8. C0 123, 634. 80 
Absorbent rasa Co., Valley i nin eer TEFA AEA 30. 03 s e i z 
e i Joint 12, 621. 83 
Judson Mills, Green 3 : 16, 581. 69 
1, 416, 29 The Kendall Co., Charlotte, N.O... 195, 392. 40 
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Sight-draft | Payment- 


Name and sddress payments Name and address 
certificates 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Continned GEORGIA—continued 
Lockhart Mill, Lockhart, 8.C $50, 8 Mills Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
in Cotton 364, uritan Cordage M ills, Athens, Ga 
y Cotton Mills, rT ere . Cotton M Macon, Ga. 
8 2 . 


Mackintosh 
Manette Mi 7 — 


888 8888 


Massachusetts Mohair Plush G Co., Kingsmountsin, N.C 9, ille, 
hee Mills, Arcadi: wn r ree 292, New Holland Mili, New Holland, Ga 

onarch Mill, Union, ee S 106, 019. Bibb Manufact o SIO BT boston 
Mount Vernon Mi "in. „Baltimoro, Må 193, 751 


33 
9i 
82 
68 
02 
7 
es |- 
35 
43 | 
M ve Mills, G 3 14. 978. 00 i! —T—ͤ— . S 5 161 10 
Newberry Mills iden e 8.0. 66, 611. 67 
0 ton Milis, Orangeburg, 8.65 18, 707. 90 NORTH CAROLINA 
P: t Yarns, Greenville 22, 243. 45 
Pacolet Mill, Pacolet, 8. 8.— 73,141. 31 Acme Spinning Co., Belmont, N.C- 40, 075.48 
Parke, Day is, & Co., Green, 3, 953. 69 Alexander M Forest oy. N.C. 40, 812, 59 
F. W. Poe Manufacturing Co., Greenville, 8.6 j 70,782.46 |. Amazon Cotton Mills Co., Thomasville, 31,918. 25 
Raybestos- Manhattan, Inc., North Charieston, S. C 1. 882. 88 American & Kurd Mills, Inc., Mount Holly, N.C_ 120, 394. 55 
Reeves Bros., Inc., Spartanburg, Ne = 158, 019. 14 |. Arista Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. n.n 22, 088. 30 
— pal Textile Co., Ware Shoals, S. C. See 138. 850. 13 Balston Yarn Mills, Ine., Lincolnton, N.C 5, 760. 23 
South Carolina Cotton Mills, Oran burg, S. 40, 181.02 Bartex . Co., Clayton, N. C. 8. 064. 60 
foaina 5 pe 5, Le Lancaster, 8 a6 ees: Sm 26, 839. 34 |. Bannit ( in ), New York, N.Y 6, 270, 74 
Soran Cou Wl anc SÖ. fact | indienne Couton Nii ne. idee 1 8 i 
i Lancaster, 8.0. , 961. p i Š 
; Eaten 5 » Greenville, c.—. aaraa Bonnie Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, N.C 8.130 45 
Townsend Ci Cotton on tls, Anderson, 4.830. 8 Co., Goldsboro, N. 35, 851. 16 
9 Merchants & Manufacturers, 5 Bath, 8.0. 97, 432. 20 Botany Cotton, Inc., Gastonia, 0 48, 121. 30 
West Point Manufacturing Co, West Point, Ga... 4, 720,07 Caldwell l Cotton Milis Co., Lenoir, N.C. 104.2 51 
CCCP nnon o., Kannapolis, N. G.. 
Wedau kaun dees — Carlton Yarn Milis, Inc heel, No... 2 995. 07 
A NAE A aar E T EES ENNO t 5, 840, 446, 62 Carolina M ills Inc., Maiden, 152, 080.94 
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Name and address Name and address payments in-kind 
certificates 
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Disarmament (Project Phoenix) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been impressed by an outstanding 
Presentation, on the broadcast program 
“Life Line,” on the subject of Project 
Phoenix, a think factory contract paper 
which proposes a number of unilateral 
disarmament moves by the United States 
in the war with communism. This 
program was broadcast over the “Life 
Line” program network on June 23, 1964, 
and is entitled “Disarmament (Project 
Phoenix).” 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
excellent broadcast printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
Cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DISARMAMENT (PROJECT PHOENIX) 

This is “Life Line,” Bob White from Wash- 
ington. Just as the cause of a murder is not 
& gun but a killer, so the cause of a war is not 
arms but an aggressor. The almost incredi- 
ble folly of disarmament schemes today is 
that they completely ignore this simple and 
Obvious fact. So long as there are aggressors 
in the world, so long as there are govern- 
ments dedicated to the destruction of free- 
dom, we will be in danger and in need of 
Protection whatever happens to armaments. 
Suppose that, by some miracle, all the Com- 
Munist nations were to agree with us on a 
total disarmament plan with inspection and 
Workable controls. Suppose that nuclear 
Weapons were banned and armies outlawed. 
So long as communism still sought world 
Conquest, the struggle would go on with 
rifles, pistols, bayonets, and knives. Suppose 
even these were banned; it could and would 
Still go on with bare fists and clubs. 

Aggression, not armaments, causes war. 
We should have learned that lesson once and 
for all in the rise of Germany and Japan be- 
Tore World War II. Most Americans did 
learn it. But some, who claim to be intel- 


lectuals and students of human behavior, 
still blindly refuse to see it. The blindness 
of such men to reality, when they hold high 
Government positions and make our foreign 
policy plans, can be a greater danger to our 
survival as freemen than the atomic and 
hydrogen bombs. A recent example, which 
we'll consider, should show us why. 

Last summer, a group of the kind an Air 
Force Chief of Staff once called “tree-full-of 
owls” intellectuals drew up a lengthy policy 
plan for the U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency. The project to prepare this 
plan was known as Project Phoenix. The 
title of the plan itself was “Common Action 
for the Control of Conflict.” Efforts were 
made to keep it secret. When these proved 
unsuccessful, the first examination of the 
plan by a profreedom columnist revealed 
that the “common action” proposed was 
common action between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. More exactly, it was 
to be common action between the White 
House and the Kremlin, with our Congress 
bypassed entirely. 

The Phoenix plan called for use of our 
Federal tax money to “support a program of 
growing constructive interdependence with 
the Soviet Union * * * to provide the intri- 
cate web of understanding and communica- 
tion essential to Soviet-American entente 
and common action.” The $5 words in that 
statement mean nothing more nor less than 
alliance with Russia (“entente” is a French 
word which means just that.) 

Today, the Phoenix plan goes on to say, 
“The United States and the Soviet Union 
combined have for all practical purposes a 
near monopoly of force in the world. If the 
use and direction of this power could some- 
how be synchronized, stability and indeed 
even unity might be within reach.” The 
section including this startling statement is 
headed “Unification.” The unity referred to 
is unity of both purpose and action between 
the United States and Russia. 

Nothing is said, in the Phoenix plan, about 
the necessity or even the desirability of any 
changes in Communist policy and plans be- 
fore we seek unity of purpose and action with 
Russia. And the plan recommends avolding 
any formal treaty of alliance or cooperation 
because of the certainty that Congress would 
reject it. Instead; the cooperation with the 
Kremlin is to be carried out through tacit— 
that is, unspoken or merely assumed—agree- 
ments between our President and Khru- 
shchev. 


Project Phoenix outlines 11 steps toward 
United States-Russian cooperation and “en- 
tente“; that is, alliance. Step 1 is to slow 
down and halt the buildup of our military 
strength until Russia catches up and we are 
both exactly equal. Then, supposedly, Rus- 
sia will stop, too. Step 2 of the Phoenix plan 
is for us actually to support Soviet agricul- 
ture through outright tax-money grants and 


offered for the recent Russian wheat deal 
will not fit this proposal, since it calls for 
no gold from the Kremlin at all and admits a 
purpose of directly helping the Russian econ- 
omy. Step 3 is for us to make available to 
the Kremlin all of our technical know-how 
that Khrushchey and his associates may 
want. Step 4 is tacit political agreements 
rather than formal treaties; as we mentioned, 
in order to get around the obstacle of sensi- 
ble and patriotic Congressmen who wouldn't 
touch any step of this plan with a 10-foot 
pole. Step 5 is to combine our tax cut with a 
policy of no cuts in nondefense spending, 
thus forcing a cutback in our military 
spending and putting Congress in a trap. 
This would make it possible to equalize 
United States and Soviet military forces more 
quickly. Step 6 is to encourage much more 
American trade with Russia on credit en- 
tirely. And that's just half of the plan. 

Step 7 of the Phoenix plan for cooperation 
and alliance with Russia is one already pro- 
posed, which received very harsh criticism in 
Congress: complete American-Russian part- 
nership in putting a man on the moon. 

Step 8 is close American-Russian partner- 
ship in science generally through the di- 
rected exchange of scientists. 

Step 9 is joint consultation between Wash- 
ington and Moscow on preparing the annual 
budgets of both countries. 

Step 10 is Washington-Moscow agreement 
on what is called a calculated stalemate of 
Communist guerrilla wars wherever they are 
now being waged. (Can anyone really be- 
lieve such an agreement would be honored? 
Moscow denies that it has anything to do 
with most of the guerrilla wars now going 
on, despite obvious proof to the contrary.) 

Step 11 is close American-Russian partner- 
ship in education. 

And what are we to gain, according to this 
plan, in return for these enormous sacrifices 
and surrenders of our national interest? 
Simply the support of Russia in worldwide 
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disarmament, and (hopefully) a measure of 
Kremlin good will—surely the most worth- 
less commodity on the face of the earth, 
Our allies in Western Europe learned of this 
plan and its contents even before it was pub- 
lished, and expressed deep concern at the 
prospect of our joining with Moscow to work 
together with the Soviet leaders while leav- 
ing them out. Our Government spokesmen 
said their concern was based on mere un- 
founded rumors. The publication of the 
Project Phoenix report showed how very well 
founded their concern was. Nothing less 
than complete repudiation of the Phoenix 
pian is called for. But there has been noth- 
ing like repudiation of it. Instead, a num- 
ber of its recommendations seem to be gain- 
ing acceptance as part of our foreign policy. 

All of the facts about our defense spend- 
ing, and top level Pentagon decisions on 
which weapons to build and which to scrap, 
strongly suggest that it is being more and 
more influenced by the idea that we should 
let Russia catch up with us in arms. Pro- 
gram after program for new weapons devel- 
opment has been written off. We are “put- 
ting all our eggs in one basket” by concen- 
trating almost entirely on a very few types 
of missiles with which Russia is already 
familiar, We are hardly even trying any 
more to work out a defense against the lat- 
est Russian missiles. If this is not an at- 
tempt to hold us up and let Russia overtake 
us, equalizing our forces, then it is very hard 
to see what possible reason there could be for 
such a self-defeating defense policy. 

Our foreign aidera have not yet dared to 
propose publicly outright grants to ald So- 
viet agriculture, but they and all their sup- 

made a tremendous effort to have 
most of the recent Russian wheat deal car- 
ried out on credit rather than cash terms, 
They were not entirely successful, but their 
alm is clear—and it fits in neatly with the 
Phoenix recommendation for grants and 
very long-term loans for agriculture in 
Russia. 

The tax cut is now law and it is a fact 
that almost all spending reductions are in 
defense, just as the Phoenix plan urged. 
Nondefense spending is actually increasing 
despite the tax cut. Recently, a cutback in 
budget allotments for nuclear weapons was 
announced at the same time by President 
Johnson and Premier Khrushchev. Clearly, 
there must have been some prior discussion 
between them on this subject before the 
public announcements. This fits in very well 
with the Phoenix plan for tacit agreements 
and step 9 which calls for Joint consultations 
to prepare and allocate items in the Amer- 
ican and Russian annual budgets. And part- 
nership in the moon project between Amer- 
ica and Russia was proposed shortly after the 
publication of the Phoenix plan, though little 
has been heard about it since because of the 
angry reaction in Congress. 

Enough of the steps proposed in the 
Phoenix plan have already been taken, or at 
least tried, to show that in spite of its peri- 
lous foolishness it has been taken very seri- 
ously by some of our top policymakers and 
that the ideas it displays in their most star- 
tling form are widely held in Washington. So 
long as communism remains in power any- 
where, disarmament is madness—the one 
short, swift road to surrender. So long as 
communism remains in power, active co- 
operation with it by any free nation can 
nelther be justified nor tolerated. Most 
Americans are deeply and vividly aware of 
these truths, The Washington appeasers 
know this well, which is why they must strive 
constantly to keep their real thinking hidden. 
But in a free country which still has a free 
press, this is not easy. The facts about Proj- 
ect Phoenix are out now. Every patriotic 
American should become aware of them. 
Wide public knowledge and indignation, sup- 
ported by the people's spokesmen in Con- 
gress, can prevent the full plan from being 
put into effect. 
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The American people do not want and 
will not accept peace at any price. They do 
not want and will not allow this Nation to 
be stripped of its defenses in order to impress 
the conquerors of a third of the world with 
our good will. The commonsense and pa- 
triotism of the American people is our last 
safeguard against those who would rather be 
Red than dead, and try to make that craven 
slogan a basis for our national policy. We 
can still trust the American people, if only 
they know the truth, 

Until we meet again, remember; Nothing is 
more evil than military aggression which 
starts a war; but nothing is more noble than 
a resolute defense of freedom which ends it. 


Oration on “The Great Spectators” a Win- 
ner for Oklahoma Southeastern State 
College Student Patricia Kelley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the State colleges in my congressional 
district participate in an intercollegiate 
oratorical contest. I am always im- 
pressed by the high quality of the stu- 
dents’ efforts in this contest. 

One of the winners of this year’s ora- 
torical contest is Miss Patricia Kelley, a 
student at Oklahoma Southeastern State 
College located in Durant, Okla. 

I am sure all Members will be inter- 
ested in her winning oration, entitled 
“The Great Spectators”; 

THE GREAT SPECTATORS 

The year was A.D. 64. The place was a 
small rocky clearing just outside the gates 
of a city, a customary place for ritual execu- 
tions by stoning. The people laid down their 
clothes at the feet of a young man whose 
name was Saul. At a nod from this man the 
stoning began, and the people stood by and 
watched. 

Nineteen hundred years have passed, and 
yet the complacent attitude of this man and 
the crowd is descriptive of our modern so- 
ciety. 

May I begin by saying the ever-increasing 
unconcern in the attitudes among those of 
my age came as a shocking surprise to me 
during my first year in college. They too 
were content to stand by and watch—not 
objecting, not participating—merely watch- 
ing. It was then with what I thought was 
justifiable anger that I approached this sub- 
ject, but it is with a more serious and de- 
termined spirit that I speak to you today on 
the silent danger of our times—that of com- 
placency. 

An author of our times said it in the best 
seller of the early 1960's. As if in prophetic 
warning, Ayn Rand entitled that book “Atlas 
Shrugged.” She cleverly outlines the areas 
of complacency for us as we see this peril 
politically and socially. Former President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, in an article entitled 
“Danger From Within,” recently said: “The 
surest way to blow up our Nation is through 
indolence and lack of principle. These are 
the dangers from within, perhaps greater 
than the dangers from without.” Indolence 
and lack of principle. These are prevalent In 
every undertaking of Americans today. 
Apathy, indifference, complacency—these are 
the great American crimes. 

We have become victims of political com- 
placency in the area of indifference to the 
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decay of national ideals. In 1956, for in- 
stance, there were 40 million Americans who 
were eligible to vote but did not do so; 1956 
was a record year for the number of votes 
cast, and yet only 45 percent of all those 
who were eligible to vote, did so. But what 
about 1960? Only one-third of all those who 
were eligible voted. We have become so 
accustomed to every form of political graft 
and corruption that these are now accepted 
with little protest as a normal part of 
our life. We have become so hardened 
to every type of crime, including mur- 
der, that the chief offense is no longer 
the criminal act itself, but in hay 
ing been found out. A recent article in the 
Saturday Evening Post about Crimetown, 
U.S.A., exemplifies the truism that rackets 
cannot exist without two basic conditions— 
the sanction of police and politicians, and 
an apathetic public. The average yearly in- 
come for the rackets in Crimetown, U.S.A., 
which is in reality Youngstown, Ohio, is in 
excess of $15 million a year, derived from 
bookmaking on football, baseball, and bas- 
ketball games, as well as on horse races, and 
cheat spots that furnish liquor after legal 
hours, gambling, and girls. A summation of 
the causes of the existence of such a state in 
Crimetown, U.S.A.: Complacent judges who 
perpetuate the sources of illegal profit, and a 
wall of silence from the people who watch. 
The subtitle of the article was “Youngstown 
has had 75 bombings, 11 killings in a decade, 
and no one seems to care.” No one seems to 
care, 

And this brings us to our second major 
area of complacency, Socially speaking, 
1963 was a year of tragedies by soceity itself 
Our Nation’s highways—or should we say 
our Nation's drivers—massacred thousands 
of people and ended the year 1963 with the 
label of the deadliest 30 hours in our Na- 
tion’s history. Abortion, too, is destroying 
life at an appalling rate. There were more 
than 1 million abortions in America last 
year—approximately one abortion for every 
4 births. Dr. Saul B. Gushering, director 
of obstetrics and gynecology at Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York, expressed the same opin- 
ion as doctors everywhere: parental permis- 
siveness and unconcern in everything a child 
does, including relations with the opposite 
sex, is now showing up in the alarming rise 
of criminal abortions performed by ama- 
teurs, But what about those babies which 
are born? Out of every 1,000 babies born 
within the next 24 hours, 35 will die within 
8 weeks, 35 will have a d brain or 
nervous system, and 35 will have hereditary 
defects. Total loss: more than 100 babies 
in every 1,000. But why are conditions like 
this allowed to exist? These statistics are a 
basis for worry, not for action because of 
the popular American saying, It can't hap- 
pen to me. We are the richest nation on 
earth, and yet one American in every five is 
without adequate food, shelter, or medicine. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics tells us that 
if the minimum income which is necessary 
for a lone individual to exist is $500, and 
that for a family is $2,000, there are still 20 
million Americans who fail to meet those 
standards. But it is easier than ever to 
avoid seeing the poor. This does not mean 
that Americans are callous toward the poor, 
it simply means that most comfortable 
Americans have come to believe that the 
poor just do not exist. They simply do not 
seem to care. 

John Donne expressed the fallacy in this 
way of thinking when he said; 


“No man is an island, entire of itself, 

Each is a part of the continent, a piece of 
the main. 

Therefore never send to know for whom the 
bell tolls 

It tolls for thee.” 


And now it becomes a personal matter of 
our own individual weaknesses, We are 


cleverly clad under the mask of indifference, 
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using as an excuse: don't get involved; when 
what we really mean is do as little as you 
can to get by. It is easy to be complacent. 
It is not easy to make decisions, and it is 
not easy to be always capable of rational 
thought and actions, But can we not, in 
today's modern society, at least be able to 
Say we care enough to try? 

Remember the description of the crowd I 
gave you at the beginning of my speech? 
The year was A.D. 64, and little did those 
people realize as they stood there, not ob- 
jecting, not participating, little did they real- 
ize they were witnessing the death of the 
first Christian martyr. The year is AD. 
1964, and, as a nation of spectators, we, too, 
are standing by and watching. 


Allies Doubt U.S. Intentions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to insert in the Recorp an editorial 
from the San Diego Union which ap- 
Peared Friday morning, June 12, 1964, 
entitled “Fighting Sham Battles, Allies 
Doubt U.S. Intentions”: 

FicuTInc SHAM BATTLES—ALLIŒES Dover U.S. 
INTENTIONS 
The United States continues to scold its 
allies for trading with Communist 
Cuba while at the same time seeking closer 
ties with Communist Russia and extension 
of trade with its captive satellite states. 

Europe, with the exception of West Ger- 
many, yawns. The distinction the admin- 
istration seeks to.draw between the two situ- 
ations is too fine for political leaders who 
have easily slipped into coexistence with 
Communism. 

What is the distinction we seek to draw? 
Presumably, as expressed by Christian A. 
Herter, U.S. representative to the Geneva 
Trade Conference, by trading with the cap- 
tive satellite nations we can draw them 
8 away from control by Communist 


In the case of Cuba, trade will only 
Strengthen the regime of Fidel Castro and 
enable him to promote subversion and revo- 
lution throughout all of Latin America. 

But in the view of many Europeans, Cuba 
could not possibly be the menace to our 
Security that we contend the Soviet Union 
is to Europe, and if we can sell to the satel- 
lite countries, Europe can sell to Cuba. 

The truth of the matter is, as one writer 
has expressed it, the heresies of Senator 
J. WI AAA Fuuericur are the orthodoxies 
of wide European thinking. Western Euro- 
Pean countries, and most particularly Great 
Britain, have accepted as a foregone conclu- 
sion that most if not all of the underdevel- 
Oped areas of the world will go Socialist, at 
the very least, and most probably Communist. 
That is one reason why so many European 
Bpokesmen reacted so adversely, and seem- 
ingly in surprise, at the successful campaign 
of Senator Barry GOLDWATER. Senator 
Gotpwater has urged a much firmer stand 
against the spread of communism. 

The problem as so many Europeans see it 
is not to try to defeat a theistic communism 
but to contain it, and to do this by encour- 
aging the develoment of Socialist govern- 
ments. 

Europeans thus would apply the same rule 
to Cuba as we apply to the captive satellite 
countries. As for southeast Asia, President 
de Gaulle, of France, urges a neutralization, 
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not a rollback of communism, a situation 
which most certainly would find the former 
Indochina colonies drifting swiftly Into com- 
munism, either as satellites of Red China 
or Communist states In the nature of Tito’s 
Yugoslavia. 

That this same thinking is permeating 
the administration is beyond question. We 
never speak of winning the cold war, of 
turning back atheistic communism, but of 
living in peaceful coexistence. 


West Germany almost stands alone in lis 
fear of our acceptance of this fatal philos- 
ophy, and its leaders were alarmed at Presi- 
dent Johnson’s remarks that he could un- 
derstand Russia's distrust of West Germany 
and that he was willing to meet the Soviet 
Union halfway to insure world peace. 

We seem to be fighting sham battles in 
the cold war, and our summons to our allies 
to fall into line rings hollow. Our effort, 
such as it is, seems bent to opposing mili- 
tary manifestations of communism, and not 
communism itself. The thinking is that if 
the Red Chinese would give up shooting, 
we could iiye in peace with them. 

Until the economic power and purpose of 
the United States is employed in stopping 
communism, and turning it back, the drift 
of the world will continue—a leaderless and 
fatalistic acceptance of inevitability. 


Imports and Unemployment of the 
Bearing Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
impact of sharply increasing imports on 
vital segments of our economy calls for 
the exercise of restraint and good judg- 
ment by the President and those he se- 
lects to represent the United States in 
tariff negotiations. The bearing indus- 
try which is vitally important to the 
economy of my district in New Hamp- 
shire is a good example. It is interesting 
to note that from 1958 to 1963 the value 
of imports increased from $2,789,933 to 
$19,268,752 for an increase of 590 per- 
cent. Even more startling was the in- 
crease of imports from Japan from $16,- 
914 to $8,496,824, during the same period 
an increase of 46,140 percent. Surely, in 
the face of such steeply rising imports, 
it is not unreasonable to request that 
bearings be reserved from the negotia- 
tions currently being conducted. 

In my opinion, additional relief is also 
needed. I have long felt that a wage 
differential factor should be added to 
our tariff structure. Also tariffs on goods 
coming into this country should have a 
factor reflecting direct or indirect sub- 
sidies given by foreign governments to 
industries who are exporting goods to 
our country. 

A letter from Mr. Charles L. Shaw, Jr., 
director of industrial relations for the 
Miniature Precision Bearings, Inc., of 
Keene and Lebanon, New Hampshire 
graphically portrays the problems faced 
by his company. Because his letter is 
of general interest, I am including it in 
the Recorp at this point: 
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MINIATURE PRECISION BEARINGS, INC. 
Keene, N.H., June 29, 1964. 
Hon. James C. CLEVELAND, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CLEVELAND: Once again, we must 
ask for your assistance. You have undoubt- 
edly heard from other manufacturers of ball 
and roller bearings in the district, but I 
would like to add MPB’s views to what has 
already been written to you. 

As you know, Miniature Precision Bearings, 
Inc., has two plants in your district. One is 
located at Keene and the second at Lebanon. 
I would like to point out to you just what 
these two plants mean to our State and dis- 
trict and then request that you contact Hon. 
Christian Herter urging that bearings be re- 
served from the tariff negotiations currently 
underway in Geneva. 

At our Keene plant, we have 675 full-time 
employees which means that approximately 
2,600 family members are dependent upon 
the salaries and wages paid.. We had a pay- 
roll of over $3,650,000 in 1963 at this one 
plant alone and I am certain that a majority 
of it was spent with retail, service, and pro- 
fessional people in the Keene area. You can 
see that this is rather a substantial amount 
for a city with about 17,000 population. In 
addition, we paid in Keene about $108,757 
in local taxes which provided for local gov- 
ernment, schools, and other local needs. The 
loss of this income would have a very detri- 
mental effect on the entire area. 

We also have a plant at Lebanon which. 
as you know, is designated as a depressed 
area. In this plant we have 280 full-time 
employees so another 1,000 family members 
are dependent upon the success of the Minia- 
ture Precision Bearings Co. We had an 
annual payroll of $1,325,000 in 1963 and 
again this money was by and large spent in 
the Lebanon area. We paid approximately 
$31,145 in local taxes in addition to the pay- 
roll. 


We feel that these investments, these pay- 
rolls, and these workers should be protected 
from the flood of imports of balls, rollers, ball 
and roller bearings. From 1958 to 1963 the 
value of imports increased from $2,789,933 
to $19,268,752 for an increase of 590 percent, 
Imports from Japan alone increased from 
$16,914 to $8,496,824 during the same pe- 
riod for an increase of 46,140 percent. It is 
estimated that imports of bearings have dis- 
placed approximately 20 percent of the 
domestic production and this means jobs, 
payrolls, and taxes. 

Again, I would like to ask you to contact 
Hon. Christian Herter to reserve bearings 
from the negotiations and also I would ap- 
preciate it if this letter could be placed in the 
ConcresstonaL Rxconn so other House and 
Senate Members will be apprised of the plight 
of the domestic bearing industry. 

Very truly yours, 
MINIATURE PRECISION BEARINGS, Inc. 
CHARLES L. SHAW, JT., 

Director of Industrial Relations. 


A Century of Political Campaigning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


oF IowA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Speaker, in 
this historic election year, it is most ap- 
propriate that the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion’s Museum of History and Technology 
has set up a display of campaign memo- 
rabilia which dates back over the past 
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century and is a significant part of our 
political heritage. 

This exhibit was opened this week with 
appropriate ceremonies and our own dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentlewoman 
from Ohio, Representative Frances BOL- 
ton, added to the importance of the oc- 
casion with pertinent remarks which 
have a message for all of us, young and 
old, who view this exhibit and reflect on 
the chain of events which have brought 
our Nation from that historic date in 
1776 to the present. 

Representative Botton’s background 
and experience on the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives permits her to view history 
with a perspective which few of us have. 
She has served on the committee for 22 
years and is its ranking minority mem- 
ber, She is close to the work of all of 
the subcommittees and has traveled ex- 
tensively so that she knows not only 
what is meaningful for Americans but 
also how the American story is an in- 
spiration and a hope to other nations, 
especially those which are emerging as 
separate entities in the family of na- 
tions. 

Her remarks at the opening of the 
campaign display offer a great deal of 
food for thought, not only for students 
of history but for patriotic Americans. 
I wish that I could have been present to 
have heard them. It is always a treat 
to hear this gracious lady speak on sub- 
jects which are close to her heart. In 
order that they have the circulation they 
merit, I have the honor of placing them 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I com- 
mend them to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

OPENING OF THE HALL OF HISTORIC AMERICANS 
OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
„ if are here, even though 


derful Smithsonian Institution is greatly ap- 
preciated. May I take this first moment to 
thank you and the Board of Regents from 
my heart. 

May I also thank Mr. Washburn and Dr. 
Melder, who were good enough to let me 
come over a few days ago so that I could get 
the feel of this remarkable place that gives 
us such a sense of the reality of these men 
and women whose lives are part of the warp 
and woof of our country. 

This great Institution, begun by the gift of 
an Englishman and built step by step with 
other gifts from collectors of Americana such 
as Miss Mary Louise Adams Clement, Mr. 
Peter Jay, Jr., Mr. Lincoln Isham, Mr. Walter 
G. Peter, Mr. Ralph Becker, and many others, 
plays and will play an increasingly useful 
and important role. 

In such a country as ours there is great 
need for us to remember the roots from 
which we stem and the influences that have 
given us our direction. This holds 
much of which we should be aware. It shows 
us one part at least of our inherited pro- 
cedures. Studied, it might bring us to a 
saner, safer way of working out our destiny. 
We need so urgently a feeling of understand- 
ing of all that has gone into the making and 
the development of this Nation. 

I would ask you first of all, What is a na- 
tion? “Surely it is not something built of 
bricks and mortar that will crash to ruins 
at the first strong blow. Rather, it is an 
echo from the past and a whisper from the 
future, the whole bound together by the 
hopes and fears, the dreams and endeavors, 

joys and the anguish in the lives of mil- 
of men and women.” It is never static, 
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It is constantly evolving, changing, moving 
now out, now in, now up, now down—but 
moving, moving, moving. 

We have believed that this Nation of ours 
came into being with a great destiny. That 
our Declaration of Independence and espe- 
cially our Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
are documents written under the inspiration 
of overshadowing spiritual forces. 

We like to think ourstlves worthy of all 
that was given us to do. We like to believe 
we have upheld the principles laid down in 
those documents. What was it Mr. Lincoln 
said: “It is for us to prove whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived and 80 
dedicated, can long endure.” 

A century has passed since he spoke those 
words. How much have we proven? How 
true haye we been to those profound prin- 
ciples that were expressed so all embracingly 
in our great documents? How true are we 
going to be in the onrushing future? 

Let me first remind you of matters to 
which we seldom give any thought: 

We have been told that some 25,000 years 
ago there was a sheet of ice 1,000 feet thick 
covering the New England part of the United 
States. It ground the earth down for a very 
long time and it had much to do with the 
people who came over from England in the 
early days of the 17th century at Plymouth 
Rock. These people had unusual ideas about 
freedom that fitted into the terrain of the 
New England area—and when they were 
made part of what the glaciers did to the 
earth, they add up pretty well to what good 
old Thomas Jefferson said about what we call 
“our way of life.” It was one of the products 
of what he described as the individual fam- 
ily farm of his time. The story of the ter- 
rain, of the centuries of grinding ice, the 
heavy rain, the trees, the rocks forming as 
they did these small areas where the soil 
was good were the natural sources of our 
ideas about individual initiative, private en- 
terprise, our kind of capitalist economy—and 
our kind of freedom. The one-family farm 
with all it means of what we've been—what 
we are—and what many of our people would 
like to go on being—has its very roots im- 
bedded in the ice, rain, trees, and rocks 
which are really the takeoff point for any 
understanding of the American story. 

There in the early New England are the 
roots of what we've been, what we still are, 
what we shall, become. 

What we were and are can never be ex- 
plained to anyone unless this unique com- 
bination of things in our history is under- 
stood. Ours is an unusual story—as unusual 
as the land itself. Because this land spelled 
freedom and opportunity, these words are at 
the very heart of what we were and are. 

“The past is but the beginning of a begin- 
ning” (H. G. Wells). The ice-covered earth, 
the rain forests, the small areas of fruitful 
soll, the hardy men whose women came with 
them into untold hardships because there 
was love between them. All they had was 
character,- All they did was work. All they 
wanted was self-respect. The sum of those 
three traits became America. They built 
their own churches, their own town halls, 
their own schools with their own hands. 

From earliest days as has been expressed 
so beautifully by an unknown author in 
“The Flag Speaks’; 

“There was a dream that men could 
one day speak the thoughts of their own 
choosing. 

“There was a hope that men could 
one day stroll through streets at evening, 
unafraid. 

“There was a prayer * * that each 
could speak to his own God—in his own 
church. 

“That dream, that hope, that prayer—be- 
came America. 

“Great strength, youthful heart, vast en- 
terprise, hard work, make it so.” 

All down the ages after the spark was 
kindled in the human breast men dreamed 
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dreams of freedom, Then a man saw a 
vision—and in spite of confusion, bitterness, 
hardship, and bloodshed, brought it into 
being, protected its first and made it a 
nation. This man was George Washington. 
Towering above his companions in physical, 
mental, and spiritual stature, he drank 
deep of the cup of loneliness that freedom 
might be given form. 

And again a tall figure raised himself up 
by the sheer force of his inner need to serve 
that same freedom under law—and the Union 
was saved. Lonely beyond most men's 
knowledge of loneliness, Lincoln lived out 
his destiny and forged a great link in the 
chain of human freedoms. 


Leadership, friends, is a lonely business. 
How many are today prepared in their hearts 
for the possible loneliness of such responsi- 
bility? 

Every 4 years we face a choice of leaders. 
Do we base our judgments upon profound 
American principles, or, in the excitement 
of the moment, in strangely thoughtless 
eagerness do we look only at the superficial- 
ities, forgetting that 

“Leadership is only courage and wisdom 
and a great carelessness of self’ (John 
Bucham, Lord Tweedsmuir). Do we forget 
that in Philadelphia when Franklin was 
asked what form of government had been set 
up he replied, “A Republic if you can keep 
it so.” And he said in no uncertain terms 
that the power had been given to the people. 
Did he know that he was repeating what 
was said in Rome in the year 452 B.C.? 
“What the votes of the people have ordained 
in the last instance is the law.“ And which 
Cicero followed in 49 B.C. by saying that 
“No one has power except from the peo- 
ple * * *. This is the condition of a free 
people: to be able to give or to take away 
by their votes whatever they see fit.” 

We are at a moment in time when two 
powerful nations are meeting on the great 
battlefield of life—head on. Oh, yes, we 
“back and fill,” we try dance steps along the 
way—but each day, each month, each year 
makes it clearer that we are in a war to the 
death between those who deny the very ex- 
istence of God and those who believe that 
“in the beginning God.” 

For 40 years Moscow has been training its 
younger generations in argument—infusing 
them with a passion that is like a flame. 
Have we prepared our youth to meet them in 
such combat? 

When are we going to give our oncoming 
generations a truly feeling understanding of 
the miracle of freedom under God that is 
ours so that they may be filled with power to 
withstand the icy arguments, the cold cer- 
tainty of the adversary? When are we going 
to see to it that they know that adversary 
and can answer him with an equal certainty 
plus the faith that should be ours? 

Here in this hall is much that can help us 
all to see the visible side of the great urge 
that created and sustained us—that has been 
built into the Nation we call the United 
States of America, one Nation under God. 


United States Adopts Mystique as New 
Policy: Seeks To Persuade People To 
Work With Soviet Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


0 
HON. STROM THURMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 


some of the most perceptive news col- 
umns which are written in this country 


1964 


have come from the pen of Miss Edith 

K. Roosevelt, a granddaughter of former 

President Teddy Roosevelt. Miss Roose- 

velt seeks in her columns to present 

stories and news developments which 
are not usually available to the public, or 
even to many Members of the Congress; 
and she does an outstanding job in pre- 
senting these hidden stories in a very 

Teadable and interesting manner to the 

public. 

I have been impressed by her column 
of June 13, 1964, as published in the 
Shreveport Journal, of Shreveport, La. 
The column is entitled “United States 
Adopts Mystique as New Policy: Seeks 
To Persuade People To Work With So- 
viet Russia.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
excellent article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BETWEEN THE LINES—UNITED STATES ADOPTS 
MYSTIQUE AS New POoLICY—SEEKS To PER- 
SUADE PropLk To Worx WITH Sour 
Russia 

(By Edith K. Roosevelt) 

Wasnincton —The most subtle and exotic 
techniques developed by behavioral scientists 
are being used by our Government to per- 
suade the American people to work with 
Soviet Russia for the same ends. 

In this approach, the American people are 
treated like credulous, unruly schoolchildren 
with Big Brother in Washington assuming 
the role of the wise schoo! psychologist with 
the all-seeing eye. 

A study entitled "Human Behavior and the 
Control of Conflict” produced for the US. 
Disarmament Agency advises a policy that 
will channel frustrations in the public mind 
80 as to condition it to accept common pur- 
Poses with Soviet Russia. 

The study was produced by Vincent Rock, 
of the International Studies Division of the 
Institute for Defense Analyses (IDA). This 
is another in the Phoenix paper series which 
Predict and justify the administration's grand 
design as it is implemented step by step. 

While many people unthinkingly make 
Psychoanalytical techniques the butt of jokes, 
these methods for mind changing enjoy great 
Prestige at our State Department. 

In the Foreign Service alone there are 19 
Foreign Service officers who graduated in 
Sociology, 11 in anthropology, and 20 in 
Psychology. Some of these have advanced 
degrees. The Ambassador to Kuwait, Howard 
Rex Cottam, has a Ph. D. in psychology from 
the University of Wisconsin. 

A number of the Department's civil sery- 
ice officers have also received their academic 
training in the behavioral field. In addition, 
nearly every bureau of the Department makes 
Use of consultants. Among them are well- 
known specialists in this fleld including Dr. 
Lincoln P. Bloomfield, a psychological war- 
fare expert from MIT, Prof. Herbert C. Kel- 
man, University of Michigan psychologist; Dr. 
Margaret Mead, anthropologist at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, and former 
President of the World Federation for Mental 
Health; and Dr. Mittram Torre, New York 
City psychiatrist. 

We recognize the psychiatric jargon in the 
Words and phrases that creep into the 
Speeches of some of our Government officials. 

A favorite word is “tensions,” frequently 
applied to less developed countries to justify 
endless concessions to them. Another is 
“myths,” a word which has come to apply 
to our traditional values of individualism and 
Rationalism. 

The IDA paper refers to important labora- 
tory experiments in two-person situations 
Which supposedly reveal that mutual gain 
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results from a cooperative motivation rather 
than one which is individualistic or competi- 
tive. 

The study suggests that these same prin- 
ciples of small group research be applied to 
United States-Soviet relations. Mentioned in 
this context is interaction through various 
communications systems (eg., Radio Free 
Europe). This broadcasting agency with 
links to Washington broadcasts behind the 
Tron Curtain. 

Such so-called “gray operations,” secretly 
subsidized by the Government are an utterly 
new development on the American scene in 
peacetime, More and more they are being 
used as a cover for highly trained psycholo- 
gical warfare experts and behavioral scien- 
tists to manipulate the American press, the 
Congress, and the public instead of our sup- 
posed enemy, Soviet Russia and Red China. 

One expert on tap is Dr. Reuben S. Nathan, 
who heads a consultant group in interna- 
tional communications in Fairfield, Conn., 
and who formerly served with OWI, the 
Army’s Psychological Warfare Division. 
While policy director for Radio Free Europe, 
Dr. Nathan spoke of “obsolete conceptions 
of national sovereignty” in an address before 
the annual conference of the Laymen's 
Movement, Wainwright House, Rye, N.Y. 
(May 6-8, 1960). 

The movement, founded by physicist Ar- 
thur Compton, is composed of big business- 
men and scientists who hold seminars on 
psychical research and “science as an en- 
larged religion.” Dr. Nathan also told this 
group: “If we propagandists are talking 
about democracy and are then confronted 
with things that happen in Mississippl, well, 
the talk of our democracy isn’t going to 
carry us very far. This is treason today.” 
This is an example of skillful molding of 
minds. 

It can only be designed to give us collec- 
tive guilt feelings about our complex racial 
problems which responsible white and Ne- 
gro Americans are trying to solve. It diverts 
attention from Soviet Russia's record of 
Not mentioned, of course, is the 


current example. 

Oddly enough, Dr. Nathan’s remarks are 
published in a Wainwright House publication 
entitled, “Missiles, Man, and God.” To my 
way of thinking this also the State 
Department’s desire to elevate its policy to 
a virtual mystique and even to lend it the 
aura of a humanistic pseudoreligion. 

For instance, one State Department backed 
project is “a spiritual United Nations” to be 
built in Washington. Endorsing this “tem- 
ple of understanding” are no less than eight 
American ambassadors; the Deputy Under 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs, U. Alexis 
Johnson; Assistant Secretary of State Rob- 
ert F. Woodward; many embassy, USIA, and 
other Government officials including Defense 
Secretary Robert Strange McNamara. 

The announced purpose of the temple- 
backers is for the citizen of the world to 
develop universal understanding in place of 
his nationalist limitations. 

Readers wanting to know just how far the 
“psy warfare” planners in Government are 
willing to go should send for Robert Keith 
Spenser’s intriguing booklet on a State De- 
partment apparatus which uses perverted 
religious symbolism as a weapon for mind 
control (Monte Cristo Press, Post Office Box 
4000, New York, N.Y., $2). 

The plans being implemented were de- 
scribed in Aldous Huxley's book, Tomorrow 
and Tomorrow and Tomorrow.” He wrote: 
“The intelligence services of every govern- 
ment are staffed by persons who (in happier 
circumstances or if their temperament were 
a little different) would be inoffensively en- 
gaged in hunting for Tibetan masters, prov- 
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ing that the English are the lost 10 tribes, 
celebrating black masses or intoning 
the Tetragrammaton backward.” 

“If these neurotics could be content to 
play the cloak-and-dagger game according 
to the rules of patriotism, al] would be rela- 
tively speaking, well.” But Huxley adds sig- 
nificantly, “To intensify their strange fun, 
they surreptitiously work for the enemy as 
well as their own gang, and end in a delirium 
of duplicity by doublecrossing everyone.” 

Indeed, there is insanity in high places. 

(Eprror’s Note.—Edith Kermit Roosevelt's 
column, “Between the Lines,” is a regular 
feature of the Journal's editorial page.) 


Address by Senator Harry Flood Byrd of 
Virginia, at the Luncheon Held in 
Honor of the Millionth Subscriber of 
Group Hospitalization, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, it is an honor to insert the text 
of an address by the Honorable Harry F. 
Byrp of Virginia, at the luncheon held in 
honor of the millionth subscriber of 
Group Hospitalization, Inc., Mr. Carl G. 
Kirk of Alexandria, Va. This luncheon 
was held at the Mayfiower Hotel yester- 
day. Inasmuch as I would like to afford 
my distinguished colleagues the oppor- 
tunity of reading Senator Byrp’s ad- 
dress, I herewith insert it in the 
RECORD, 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR HARRY FLOOD BYRD, or 
VIRGINIA, AT THE LUNCHEON HELD IN HONOR 
OF THE MILLIONTH SUBSCRIBER OF GROUP 
HOSPITALIZATION, INC., MAYFLOWER HOTEL, 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 1, 1964 
It is a pleasure to meet with people 

engaged in such a worthwhile business as 

Group Hospitalization, Inc. I am pleased 

to join those congratulating you on 

millionth participant. > 

I have a special interest in this milestone 
because more than 100,000 residents of near- 
by counties in Virginia are among the mil- 
lion who have chosen to associate with GHI. 

I have come here today to express my 
appreciation for the nonprofit Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield plans which you represent. So 
many have reason to regard them as god- 


sends. 

Personally I can understand the impor- 
tance of the mission you have chosen for 
yourselves, And, officially, as a Member of 
the Senate I can appreciate the tremendous 
responsibility which is yours. 

You cannot fail people who rely on you. 
They have paid for insurance against a 
rainy day. They have a responsibility not 
to exploit your services. But you are dealing 
with human suffering. 

I have had some experience with respon- 
sibilities of this kind. I was a Member of 
the Senate, and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, when the first OASI (Old Age and 
Survivors) Act was passed. 

In the beginning I was not satisfied with 


every reasonable safeguard is taken to guar- 
antee their fulfillment, 

I think the evil is compounded if it is the 
Central Government that is remiss in a com- 
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ulsory program which applies Federal tax- 
Ing power against the lowest brackets of 


income, 
Senator Pat Harrison—then chairman of 
the Finance Committee—named me to & 
three-member special committee to work 
with some of the best insurance experts in 
the world to devise additional safeguards for 
the OASI. 

It took us 2 years to come up with the 1939 
amendments, and I have spent much of the 
past 25 years trying to protect the OASI trust 
fund from raids that would impair its sound- 
ness, 

Prom what I have said, you can see some 
of the reasons I oppose financing old-age 
medicare through the social security trust 
fund. The pressure for it is tremendous. I 
am still opposed to it. 

Group Hospitalization, Inc,—chartered by 
act of Congress—is about the same age as 
social security. It is reassuring to see the 
sound maturity you have reached in con- 
structive enterprise. 

Acceptance of the contributions you are 

to the requirements of our time are 
exemplified by the fact that 59 million per- 
sons have availed themselves of Blue Cross 
coverage which you represent in this area. 

This is a third of the Nation's population, 
and it includes employees of such great 
American industry as AT. & T., General 
Motors, Ford, United States Steel, Du Pont, 
and Western Electric. 

The 314 million Federal employees and 
their families constitute the largest prepay- 
ment health insurance group in the world. 
And they may exercise free choice of cover- 
age offered by 38 carriers. 

I can understand your pride in the fact 
that 56 percent of those participating in the 
Government group chose your Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield plans. 

And Group Hospitalization, Inc. is an in- 
stitution which has never sought or received 
any Government subsidy. It has paid its 
the beginning—more than a 
quarter of a century. 

Its strength lies in the motivation of 
constructive initiative, the achievements of 


half of all the hospitalization benefits which 
3 out under our insurance and pre- 
Py Your 2 — of service in the Nation's 
Capitol area may well be regarded as a 
monument to the vision of the late Joseph 
Hendrix Himes who, in the days of depres- 
sion, called your founding group together. 

His objective was to bring hospital care 
within easier reach of those who needed it— 
particularly those of limited means. Your 
founders were pioneers in an uncharted 
field. 

Since then the developments in medicine, 
surgery, and related facilities, have been re- 
markable. But the costs have risen too— 
for all of the reasons involved. 

This makes your work—trying to keep hos- 
pitalization and medical care within the 
reach of those who need it, when they need 
it—more and more important. No one is 
more aware of this than GHL 

You are a company of high purpose. You 
have met your earlier challenges. You have 
earned a fine reputation. You have ex- 
perience, know-how, and motivation. 

You have the gratitude of so many whom 
you have served so well. You have the con- 
fidence of many of us who have been priv- 
ileged to watch your sound development over 
the years. 

These are the rewards of a good company, 
rendering good service to the public, as you 
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do. But there is another side to the coin, 
An institution, such as yours, has responsi- 
bilities too, 

You have all of the responsibilities of an 
institution on which the community has 
come to rely so heavily for the important 
services of your business. 

You have the responsibilities of an insti- 
tution dedicated to the principles of com- 
petitive enterprise which is vital to our eco- 
nomic welfare and our system of govern- 
ment. 

You have the responsibilities of an insti- 
tution which knows the public evils of so- 
cialized medicine and understands the im- 
portance of protecting medical services 
against government control, 

All of those associated with you—partici- 
pants and others—share these responsibili- 
ties. But as leaders in your field, you have 
the added responsibilities of leadership. 

Men and women in your business have my 
very best wishes in their endeavor to meet 
their responsibilities as they see them. It 
is a privilege to be with you. 


A Force To Be Recognized 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial. which appeared in the San 
Diego Union on June 22 entitled “Coer- 
cive Collectivism: A Force To Be Rec- 
ognized”: 

Corrcive COLLECTIVISM: A Force To BE 

RECOGNIZED 

Opposition to the administration’s medi- 
care bill is not as some would suggest, oppa- 
sition to medical care for the aged. 
argument is not one of ends, but rather re 
means to an end. 

President Johnson recently listed medical 
care for the aged under social security as 
“must” legislation, and with the November 
elections just a few months away it looks 
as though medicare along with the war on 
apis package will be major issues. 

Ben Moreell, U.S. Navy, retired, in a 
3 “speech remarked, “The crucial con- 
flict of our times is between self-disciplined, 
morally responsible individualism and co- 
ercive collectivism, functioning under disci- 
plines imposed by the State.” 

Solving the problems of health, education, 
houisng, agriculture, transportation, etc., 
etc., ad infinitum, is indicative of the grow- 
ing reliance on the coercive collectivism of 
which Admiral Moreell was speaking. The 
World War II Chief of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Yards and Docks pointed out that the col- 
lectivists would substitute the controls and 
restrictions of the planning “elite” for the 
“laws of nature and of nature’s God.” 

There is no doubt that if this medicare 
bill were passed it would soon be asked that 
the age requirements be lowered and the 
benefits increased until all came under a 
national compulsory health scheme which 
the majority of people in this country have 
continually and vigorously opposed. 

Great progress has been made in the field 
of voluntary and private plans, which now 
cover more than 60 percent of the aged, al- 
though not all of that coverage could be 
considered adequate. 

The Federal-State Kerr-Mills program is 
an important adjunct to health care for the 
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aged. It provides help only to those in need 
rather than to all 

It would appear to us to be more sensible 
at this time to explore the ways of improv- 
ing and extending existing services rather 
than to turn to a compulsory plan inconsist- 
ent with American principles of freedom of 
choice, 

Under our system of free institutions and 
individual initiative this country has 
achieved the highest standards of medical 
care the world has ever known. 

If we are to continue this progress under 
freedom, this trend toward government in- 
tervention must be resisted not only in the 
field of health care but in all fields. 

We oppose the Idea that all problems must 
be met through collective action at the Fed- 
eral level with Lttle reliance on freemen 
whose progress is unequaled in the pages of 
history. 

With the increased role of the state there 
is a corresponding concentration of power, 
increased restrictions, and deficit spending. 
As a result the individual becomes less and 
less the master of his own destiny with less 
and less control over his own subsistence. 
We shouid not forget the lessons of history 
that “whoso controls our subsistence con- 
trols us.“ The Supreme Court has ruled that 
the Government has the right to control that 
which it subsidizes. 

It becomes increasingly clear that the phi- 
losophy of coercive collectivism is prevalent 
when we hear statements such as expressed 
by President Johnson recently, “We are go- 
ing to try to take all of the money that we 
think is being spent unnecessarily, and take 
it from the haves and give it to the have-nots 
that need it so much.” 

We should be on guard for liberty when 
words like that are spoken and should con- 
sider the words of President Woodrow Wilson, 
who said, “The history of liberty is the his- 
tory of limitation of government power, not 
the increase of it.“ 


Reform by Judicial Decree Is Chief 
Justice’s Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Max 
Freedman, a national syndicated col- 
umnist, who generally finds himself in 
agreement with most of the so-called 
liberal causes in this country, has writ- 
ten a very interesting analysis of the 
Supreme Court’s recent decision de- 
signed to reapportion State senates on 
a population basis. I do not agree with 
all of the comments in Mr. Freedman's 
column, but I do agree with, and ap- 
plaud, his criticism of the Court's un- 
warranted intrusion into the political 
area of legislative apportionment, which 
comes under the jurisdiction of the 
States. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
Mr. Freedman’s column—from the Co- 
lumbia Record, of Columbia: S.C., of 
June 23, 1964—entitled “Reform by 
ae Decree Is Chief Justice’s Doc- 
trine.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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REFORM BY JUDICIAL DECREE Is CHIEF 
Justice's DOCTRINE 


(By Max Freedman) 


No parallel exists between what the Su- 
preme Court did in the segregation cases and 
what it has now done with reapportionment., 
For many years the Court dealt with prob- 
lems of segregation, moving finally to an 
examination of the problem in the public 
school system. Its opinions at different times 
in the Court's history showed changes in out- 
look and in emphasis. Sometimes the de- 
cisions upheld segregation, sometimes they 
Tejected it. But no one has ever questioned 
the right and the power of the Supreme 
Court to deal with these matters. 

Until very recently, however, the situation 
Was very different with respect to questions 
of reapportionment. The decision of seats 
in a legislature, and the ratio of power be- 
tween the cities and the rural areas, were 
Geemed to be precisely the political ques- 
tions from which the Court should shrink. A 
Majority on the present Court rejected this 
doctrine and invited these political cases to 
come before it. Now the Court has ruled that 
Membership in both houses of a legislature 
must be governed by the rough rule that all 
votes are equal, no matter where they are 
Cast in the State. 

No member belonging to the minority side 
in these cases has ever denied that the pres- 
ent system of representation contains gross 
abuses. The only point at issue has always 
been whether the Supreme Court should be 
used to remove these abuses. That is still 
the issue. 

It has not been settled by Chief Justice 
Warren's opinion. He proceeds on the as- 
sumption that it is beyond dispute that rep- 
Tesentation in State legislatures should rest 
on the principle of one man one vote. That 
Principle sounds like a truism that no one 
in his senses would challenge. Yet it has in 
fact been most seriously challenged both by 
dissenting Justices on this Court and by re- 
Spected scholars outside it. On the most 
generous terms, it must be said that the case 
Made by the majority is still open to the 
Bravest doubt. There is abundant evidence 
in American history and in American politi- 
cal thought to prove that equality of repre- 
Sentation was not always the master rule. 

But the case against the Court’s majority 
Boes deeper than a complaint against their 
imperfect scholarship. It touches their basic 
concepts of their judicial function, and their 
Concept of the Supreme Court's role today. 

Chief Justice Warren has spoken of 
Weighted representation as an evil which 
Paralyzes true democracy, which exerts a 
stranglehold on the system of freedom, and 
which dilutes all other rights which depend 
Upon equality in the polling booth for their 
maintenance, 

Now it would seem reasonable to expect 
that an evil of this magnitude would have 
provoked repeated and vehement resistance. 
Yet it is precisely this evidence of public 
Tesistance that is absent from Chief Justice 
Warren's opinion. 

His pages are filled with references to the 
injustices and inequalities of State repre- 
Sentation. He refers with weary iteration 
to the failure of legislatures to redistrict 
after the census held at 10-year intervals, 
though clearly bound by their own regula- 
tions to make these changes. But nowhere 
does he produce evidence of sustained public 
Campaigns that have tried to grapple with 
these problems and have utterly failed to 
Solve them. The truth is that Chief Justice 
Warren has not suppressed evidence because 
It is too voluminous to put into an opinion; 
moe is very little evidence available to 

Like other members of the Court's major- 
ity, Chief Justice Warren has assumed that 
it would be futile to seek a political solu- 
tion to the problems of representation be- 


Cause the people being asked to make the 


Concessions would be the very persons who 
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are benefiting from the injustices. Precise- 
ly the same assumption was made by re- 
formers across the country. That explains 
why something less than a flame of agitation 
on these matters has been visible over the 
years. 

Now it was not easy to crusade against 
slavery, or child labor, or the denial of votes 
to women. There always were powerful ben- 
eficiaries of injustice that had to be chal- 
lenged and repuised. 

But in this campaign against representa- 
tion the popular agitation, measured against 
the issues involved, was brief and fragmen- 
tary. The Supreme Court took jurisdic- 
tion and gave us reform by judicial decree. 
Is it a good thing for the Supreme Court 
to deal with the most complicated political 
questions now facing the American people? 
And is it a good thing for American democ- 
racy to turn its gravest political problems 
over to the Supreme Court instead of trying 
to solve them by self-exertion and reform? 
These are questions left totally unanswered 
by Chief Justice Warren. 


Understanding Seapower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, after an 
exhaustive inquiry, concluded unani- 
mously: 

The decision announced by the Secretary 
of Defense against utilization of nu- 
clear propulsion in the next aircraft car- 
rier * * * was incorrect. * * * More tragi- 
cally, such a decision means that the Navy 
may be committed to a future of planned 
obsolescence with grave implications for the 
national security. 


The Indianapolis Star of June 7, 1964, 
carried an excellent editorial outlining 
the vital role our naval forces play in 
our fight against international commu- 
nism. One can easily envision the dire 
straits we would be in today if such a 
program of planned obsolescence had 
been in existence in the past. 

The editorial follows: 

UNDERSTANDING SEAPOWER 

It remains to be seen whether the nation 
with the greatest navy in history will be able 
to make the greatest use of the seas, both for 
its own interest and in the interest of world 
order. 

This is the question in a broad strategic 
sense that faces the United States in south- 
east Asia. 

The war may be a matter of slipping 
through the jungles and slogging past the 
rice paddies. Yet, the only reason the United 
States is able to concern itself in South Viet- 
nam, or southeast Asia, is the ability of its 
Navy to control the sealanes leading to that 
part of the world. 

World War II was fought against the 
Japanese for this reason. The Japanese, who 
understood the value of seaborne commerce 
as only an island nation can, proposed to set 
up a vast water highway connecting the 
homeland with the “Greater southeast Asia 


the mainland of Asia and the islands that 
form a barrier north from Borneo 

the Philippines, Formosa, the Ryukyus, and 
Japan. 
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Aid to South Vietnam and support for the 
American troops fighting and fiying there 
would end in a matter of days if the sea 
routes through the South China Sea were 
closed. Without the Navy, there would be no 
contest in southeast Asia, Without an ap- 
preciation for maritime power, there is no 
need to contest southeast Asia. 


The forces of the U.S, Navy offer a variety 
and subtlety of choice in southeast Asia that 
are not available to any nation lacking naval 
strength. Red China, it must be emphasized, 
has no significant naval power. Operating 
from the South China Sea, American carrier 
aircraft exhibited one such capability when 
it was announced that they are flying recon- 
naissance missions over Laos in an effort to 
find out what is going on in that country. 

Sailing in international waters, the ships 
of the American fleet can move freely in this 
tense part of the world. Possible missions 
might include mining selected ports, partial 
or full blockage of coastal traffic, supply of 
raiders or support of guerrillas and an almost 
infinite number of other possibilities. Yet, 
these are actions that cannot be carried out 
unless there is a full understanding of naval 
capability in such places as the office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

It is a fact that civilian planners prior to 
the Cuban crisis failed to grasp what the 
Russians were capable of doing if they made 
use of seaborne to move into that 
island. The world’s greatest land power ap- 
plied the naval principles of mobility and 
surprise to achieve a victory in the face of 
the world's greatest Navy, all because those 
in political office in W: failed or 
refused to understand the uses of the sea. 


Events in the near future will show 
whether that lesson has been learned or not, 
and whether seapower will be used to the 
greatest advantage in southeast Asia to pro- 
tect against the unwarranted ambitions of 
Red China. 


Let Freedom Ring: July 4, 1964 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, in anticipation of the 188th 
Anniversary of the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence on July 4, 
1964, the members of the American Na- 
tional Cowbelles—an auxiliary of the 
American National Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion—have sponsored the presentation of 
tiny cow bells to each Member of Con- 
gress to observe Independence Day by the 
ringing of bells across the Nation. 

Since the initial effort to revive this 
American custom of ringing bells in cele- 
bration was started, it has grown steadily 
through the participation of patriotic 
citizens throughout the Nation. In Ne- 
braska, the American Legion has spon- 
sored a statewide program to enlist com- 
munities to ring school and church bells 
at a specified time. It has been en- 
thusiastically received. 

I can think of no better time than the 
present for each of us to reflect upon the 
freedoms we hold so dear and to renew 
our personal dedication to continue our 
American way-of-life in the face of 
growing threats from all sides. 

We should rekindle in the hearts of 
all of our citizens a feeling of pride and 
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patriotism such as that felt by our fore- 
bears when the first Independence Day 
was celebrated or when this young Na- 
tion withstood trials and emerged 
stronger and more prosperous than 
before. 

I join with the members of the Na- 
tional Cowbelles and invite you to “ring 
out the bells on the 4th of July.” 

“My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing: 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountainside 
Let freedom ring.“ 
Samuel Francis Smith, 1808-95. 


April and November 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL). BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, the tax 
cut bill, recently enacted by the Con- 
gress, reduced personal income tax rates 
from a minimum of 20 percent to a low 
of 16 percent this year and to 14 per- 
cent next year. However, the bill lowered 
the withholding rate from 18 to 14 
percent all at once. Therefore, sufficient 
taxes are not now being withheld from 
salaries to meet the amounts owed in 
Federal income taxes. The purpose is 
twofold: The first is to release greater 
sums to stimulate an economy already 
reaching boom proportions and the other 
is to make it appear that the tax cut is 
greater than it really is. A recent 
editorial in the Chattanooga News-Free 
Press illustrates the political aspects of 
the tax scheme. 

The article, “April and November,“ 
follows: 


AND NOVEMBER 

It’s a long, long while from March to No- 
vember. But it’s not so long that a lot of 
Americans won't still have somewhere in the 
back of their minds the recollection that it 
was under President Lyndon Johnson that 
an income tax cut was voted this year—a cut 
which in March began to result in lower 
withholding rates and a few extra dollars in 
the take-home pay of millions of Americans. 

And it does't require a very suspicious 
mind to conjecture that this is probably just 
what Lyndon Johnson and the Democrats in 
Congress who helped push through the polit- 
ical tax cut legislation have been counting 
on all along: the hope that a few extra dol- 
lars in the paychecks of millions of Ameri- 
cans—many of whom honestly disagreed with 
the principle of a tax cut without a com- 
parable spending cut—may buy a big chunk 
of votes for everybody who helped get the bill 


It’s also a long, long while from Novem- 
ber to April—undoubtedly because poli- 
ticians of years past decided that it just 
wouldn't do to have income taxes come due 

anywhere near election time. But next 
April—April 15, to be exact—wmillions of 
Americans who have been blithely spending 
the extra “tax cut” dollars in their paychecks 
are going to be in for a rude awakening. 
They will discover—probably to their horror— 
that the Government hasn't been deducting 
enough to cover what they're going to be 
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owing in taxes. And even taxpayers In aver- 
age income brackets may find themselves 
owing lump sums in the hundreds of dollars 
to the Internal Revenue Service. 

It has long been obvious that the with- 
holding system is nothing but a sneaky way 
to “sugar coat” taxes on income, and theories 
have been advanced very logically that if 
Americans had to pay their income taxes in 
one lump sum at the end of the year instead 
of on the “easy installment” plan, there 
would be a popular rebellion, 

The Internal Revenue Service is already 
worried about just such an event, and it Is 
warning employers to let their employees 
know what to expect. Unfortunately, the 
“rebellion,” if it occurs, will come too late 
to undo any votes the grossly political tax 
cut of 1964 may have already won for the 
administration and the Congressmen who 
put it over on the people. 


Handouts Not the Answer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 
[From the San Diego Union, June 26, 1964] 


HANDOUTS Nor THE ANSWER— WON'T CURE 
POVERTY 


President Johnson has made a great to-do 
the last few months about his “war on pov- 
erty.” He wants to spend $962.5 million the 
first year, but that is just a starter; the cost 
is bound to grow in future years. 

No one contradicts the President's claim 
there are thousands of Americans who eke 
out a bare existence. No one wants poverty 
in this rich land of ours. But his “war on 
poverty” is shot through with inconsis- 
tencies. 

To illustrate his view that $3,000 is the 
“poverty level” for a family of four, the 
President toured a North Carolina area. Mrs. 
William Marlow told of Mr. Johnson's visit 
to her husband's sharecropper farm: 

“A State extension service official came 
around first. He said to be sure to have a 
washing on the line when the President ar- 
rived and to be sure the children were bare- 
foot, We thought we were getting along fine. 
Now we're told we're the poorest folks in the 
county.” 

The “poverty” program seems to be a 
gigantic Civilian Conservation Corps, with a 

that, once started, will soon grow 
into one of big Government's largest bureaus. 
John Kenneth Galbraith, a Presidential ad- 
viser, has said an effective plan would cost 
$5 billion a year. 

The first year it is planned to: 

Set up a 40,000-member Job Corps to train 
boys and girls, 16 to 22, in conservation and 
other work. 

Establish a work-training program to keep 
200,000 youths in school. 

Subsidize part-time jobs for 140,000 college 
students. 

Grant funds to local authorities to fight 
specific poverty problems. 

Train unemployed fathers and unskilled 
widows. - 

Set up 5,000-member Volunteers in Service 
to America (VISTA), modeled on the Peace 
Corps, to do antipoverty work. 

Granted that there is much poverty in the 
country; we do not think a gigantic handout 
of Government funds and the creation of an- 
other huge bureaucracy is the answer. 
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The unemployed must be put to work in 
private industry, not make-work projects 
such as the Government envisions. Many 
firms conduct their own training programs. 
Many are ready to expand, but are deterred 
by restrictive Government rulings, bureau- 
cratic redtape, and lack of protective tariffs. 

More Government cooperation with busi- 
ness and industry would do more to end the 
poverty problem than Government handouts, 
which would grow and grow with the years, 
forcing tax increases which could impoverish 
millions, and making them in turn eligible 
for the “poverty program.” 


City Fights Back 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
Lawrence, Mass., like many other New 
England cities has been plagued with 
economic difficulties in recent years. 
High unemployment, a deteriorating cen- 
tral city, pressure on local tax bases from 
rising needs for community facilities 
have all played a role in straining exist- 
ing resources. 

But Lawrence has not given up in 
despair. Instead its city government has 
taken the initiative in developing imagi- 
native programs to cope with these prob- 
lems. City development, job counseling, 
and retraining have important elements 
in this assault on urban difficulties. 

Writing in the Boston Globe on June 
30, Peter B. Greenough, discussed the 
city’s efforts to bounce back from eco- 
nomic hardship and paid tribute to the 
leadership of local officials. Under 
unanimous consent I include the article 
in the Recorp: 

Joscess Crrtes Ficur Back—III: 1,300 Pov- 
Exty-SrrickEN—Bour THEY Don’r Know Ir 
(By Peter B. Greenough) 

LAWRENCE, Mass.—For what worth, 
statistical studies show that this city still 
has 18.5 percent of its population whose an- 
nual income is under $3,000. 

If you accept this at face value, then 13,000 
Lawrenclans are poverty stricken. That's 
Presiden Johnson's criterion. 

Only they don't realize it. 

Time and again during this reporter's 
visits here, simple questions were posed: 

“Who are the unemployed? Where are 
they?” 

Invariably, the rejoinder was: 

“We don't know.” 

Strange, isn’t it? A major Massachusetts 
community recognizes it has problems, Yet 
aT 2 to finger them precisely is difficult 

Ti + 

Nationally the unemployment situation 
has taken on new aspects lately. Fewer than 
3 out of 100 married men are now jobless. 
Also, it has become a many-splintered thing. 
In general, people are on unemployed rolls 
only a very short time, Less than 1 percent 
of our total work force is out for more than 
6 months. Thus a high degree of optional 
or voluntary joblessness—more than there 
ner been in our history—has come into 

Against this, Lawrence offers quite a differ- 
ent picture, 

Sylvester O'Toole, manager of the Massa- 
chusetts division of Employment Security in 
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Lawrence, supervises an area covering Law- 
rence, Andover, North Andover and Methuen. 

“This year, to date, we've paid out $161,600 
in checks. For the same period last year it 
was $139,000. And people are drawing checks 
for a longer period,” O'Toole. observes. 

“Now we pay seven checks on every new 
or reopened claim. In past it was 3 to 3% 
checks. So it's quite the reverse from the 
national trend.” 

Jobless statistics can tell you a weaith of 
things—about age, sex, color, marital status, 
duration of employment, household relation- 
ships. Yet there is one key thing the figures 
do not indicate: how hard and in what way 
an unemployed person is looking for work. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the unem- 
ployment count, in Lawrence as anywhere 
else, contains some individuals who aren’t 
looking at all. 

By the same token, though, there are fair 
numbers who have fallen clear off all misery 
charts. 

Some have become discouraged from look- 
ing for work by repeated failures during in- 
terviews. Finally, they give up and drop 
Trom the statistics. 

O'Toole can cite quite a few in this cate- 


ry. 
60 e day the Globe talked with him, he had 
just finished interviewing a man who had 
drawn his 12th consecutive compensation 
check. This was a vigorous-looking fellow, 
a onetime operator in a plastics plant. 

“I’m 65,” he told O'Toole with a shrug. 

Darned soon this man will give up. He'll 
go on social security for good and become 
officially retired. 

In truth, if you shook out Lawrence's job- 
less statistics, so that pregnant women, the 
elderly and the partially employed were not 
counted, then a great many could be pared 
away. 

This is what makes O'Toole say, with a 
good deal of positiveness, that “there aren't 
3,700 unemployed here,” though this is the 
official figure. O’Toole's guess is that 2,700, 
& thousand fewer, is a much more accurate 
Assessment. 

Again, let's try to learn just who they are. 

Young people? These are the ones the 
Government tells us are having such a hard 
time being assimilated into the labor market. 

O'Toole gets lists of 18-year-olds around 
Lawrence who are rejected by the draft, He 
checked 33 recently to see how they were 
making out finding work, Some 18 respond- 
ed. All were employed or partially so. The 
others? O'Toole has no way of knowing 
about them. On the whole, though, the 
young are making out reasonably well. 

Again, so many around Lawrence now work 
elsewhere. 

Interstate 93 makes it easy to pop down 
to Route 128 or even to Boston, 

New 495, soon to open all across the north- 
east corner of the Bay State, will have equally 
far-reaching effects in influencing worker 
mobility. 

“In the old days people lived across the 
street from their jobs, O'Toole says (with a 
wave of the hand toward typical old three- 
decker dwellings). “Now they commute like 
all get-out.” 

A great 35-acre hole smack in the center 
of town, where numbers of three-deckers 
have gone under the wreckers’ hammer, tes- 
tifles how the old order changeth. 

Lawrence is undergoing a major downtown 
urban redevelopment program, on a scale 
naturally smaller than Boston's, yet most 
impressive. A new post office, supermarket, 
and fine apartments soon will rise in that 
section. 

The catalyst behind this is the same indi- 
vidual who helped fire up much of Law- 
rence's industrial bounceback, the man who 
helped put city funds into the industrial 
park: Mayor John J. Buckley (also a member 
of the Governor's Council). 5 
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Buckley’s ears must burn constantly. His 
long and successful tenure in office, 10 years, 
confirms what the public thinks of him, 

Lawrence's journey out of the economic 
backwaters can, in large measure, be ascribed 
to Buckley's drive. The real worry around 
town is that next fall they may lose him, to 
higher State office. 

The continuity of Buckley’s regime has 
held the city on the comeback path. It has 
also, this writer believes, helped foster a 
spirit of area awareness, of planning and 
metropolitan thinking that genuinely is new. 
Many other Bay State communities might 
thrive by it. 


Robert P. (Rob) Parker of Longview, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, we 
are very proud of an outstanding young 
man of Longview, Tex., Rob Parker. I 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article that appeared in the Longview 
Daily News about him recently. We 
shall continue to expect great things. 

The article follows: 


AUSTRALIAN ROTARIAN Pays TRIBUTE TO Ros 
PARKER 
(By Wells Burton) 

Robert P. (Rob) Parker, of Longview, was 
described as a fine Rotary fellow and ambas- 
sador in a letter received this week by Dun- 
can E. Kincheloe, president of the Longview 
Rotary Club, from E. L. Callaway, president 
of the Sydney, Australia, Downtown Rotary 
organization. 

Parker, who is doing graduate work in 
political science at the University of Sydney, 
was sponsored for the Rotary International 
Foundation Fellowship by the Longview club 
and nominated by the 581st Rotary District, 
one of the largest in the South. He has 
been in Sydney since early Pebruary. 

In his letter to Kincheloe which was read 
before the Longview club at its meeting Tues- 
day at the Downtowner Motor Inn, Callaway 
told of a “most inspiring address" made by 
the young Longview man at an international 
day program, and praised Parker for his ef- 
forts in the furtherance of international un- 
derstanding. 

The letter follows: 

“I write to tell you of an outstanding ex- 
perience of our club yesterday, when Rotary 
Foundation Fellow Robert Parker addressed 
us on the occasion of our international day. 

“This is an annual function of our club, 
when we invite the consular and diplomatic 
representatives of all oversea countries who 
are stationed in Sydney to join us at lunch- 
eon, and we usually present a speaker from 
the political sphere. 

“Robert gave us a most inspiring address— 
delightfully presented with the greatest as- 
surance (before an audience of almost 300, 
including 30 of our special guests). The 
content of his talk was most mature for a lad 
of his age, and his personality made an ex- 
tremely favorable impression on us all. He 
obviously derives the keenest pleasure from 
speaking, and can surely look forward to 
a brilliant future. 

“You would have been proud of him yes- 
terday, as we were, and we must pay tribute 
to the wonderful ideal behind the Rotary 
Foundation program which makes it possible 
for ambassadors such as Robert to visit over- 
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sea countries in the furtherance of inter- 
national understanding. 

“Congratulations to your club on having 
sponsored such a fine candidate, and our 
good wishes to yourself and all your mem- 
bers.” 

Rob is the son of Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Parker, 
Since arriving in Sydney, he has addressed 
several Rotary district conferences and a 
number of clubs in various parts of the 
country. 

In the following letter to Publisher and 
Mrs. Carl Estes, he relates some of his ex- 
perlences during a recent holiday period: 

“My 3 weeks’ holidays are finally over, and 
it’s good to be back in the relatively quiet 
routine of the dedicated student. I cov- 
ered so much ground in the past 2 weeks that 
I am really tired. 

“The first week of the holidays was spent 
here in Sydney speaking to local Rotary 
clubs. 

“The second week found me in New Zea- 
land, and the third in Tasmania, Melbourne, 
and Canberra. I was at all times trying to 
see everything in a short period of time and 
work with Rotarians at every opportunity 
possible. It reminded me of your old story 
about the one-eyed man at a three-ring 
circus, Uncle Carl. (Rob has called the pub- 
Usher Uncle Carl since he learned to talk.) 

“Of all the places I visited, I was most 
impressed with Tasmania. It is a lovely lit- 
tle island, though very cold. That busi- 
ness about nothing but a barbed wire 
fence between them and the South Pole is 
a fact. The cold weather is more than of- 
set, however, by the warmth of Tasmanian 
hospitality. They were wonderful to me. 
Members of the Hobart Rotary Club met me 
at the airport when I arrived, showed me the 
sights all around, and entertained me in 
several of thelr homes. I was the house 
guest of a different family each night I was 
there, and when I left, my bags were full of 
gifts from my hosts. 

“I speak this week to the downtown Ro- 
tary Club. It's the biggest club in Aus- 
tralia with about 300 members, and Tues- 
day is a specially declared International Day. 
They were to have had the Prime Minister 
as speaker, but he is ill, and I have been 
invited to take his place. The state pre- 
mier and the leader of the opposition will 
be there, as will the consuls and ministers 
of approximately 30 governments. Several 
Communist countries will be among those 
represented, so I shall have to be at my dip- 
lomatic as well as my forensic best. 

“When I was in Melbourne, I met, through 
Rotary, the editor of the best newspaper in 
the city, the Age. He is a Mr. Keith Sinclair, 
who has just returned from a trip to the 
United States to observe our newspapers and 
their techniques. We had a nice long talk 
about the newspaper business here and at 
home, and he showed me around their very 
impressive facilities at the Age. He also 
gave me a letter of introduction to the editor 
of the best newspaper here in Sydney, the 
Sydney Morning Herald, or SMH as it ls popu- 
larly known. I plan to visit the SMH and 
further my knowledge of Australian news- 
papers still more after I appear before the 
downtown Rotary Club. 

“The two papers I have mentioned here 
are the only ones in Australia that have not 
turned to tabloid sensationalism to boost 
circulation, and even their coverage of in- 
ternational news is scanty at best. Several 
weeks ago I made a close examination of the 
column inches allotted to types of interna- 
tional news, and in a typical instance there 
were more inches given to the story of Lyn- 
don Johnson lifting his dog by the ears than 
all other stories coming out of the States 
that week put together. This included no 
mention at all of the settlement of the rail 
dispute. 

“Time and Newsweek both have editions 
over here, and I buy them both each week. 
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Dad keeps me posted on the local scene and 
has sent me several excellent special sup- 
plements and features as well as news stories 
from the Longview Daily News and Longview 
Morning Journal. Believe me, I am prouder 
than ever of our fine newspapers.” 

Parker has been associated with Longview 
newspapers since boyhood, starting as a car- 
rier. In his junior year, he covered the Boy 
Scout National Jamboree in Valley Forge and 
the International Scout meeting in London. 
During the last several summers, he has 
been a sales representative. 

Rob received his B.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Texas last year and has completed 
one semester in its law school. He plans to 
resume his law studies next January. 


A Pioneer Air Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENYATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
citizens of the great State of Alaska have 
a particular reason to be concerned with 
any activity or ceremony affecting Pan 
American World Airways. That is why 
I take great pleasure and pride in join- 
ing with my other colleagues in com- 
memorating the memorable and sig- 
nificant event in the history of Pan 
American World Airways, consisting of 
its successful inaugural flight across the 
Atlantic. 

Residents of Alaska, Mr. Speaker, re- 
call all too clearly the horror which 
struck our State last March. Well do 
we remember the immediate, enthusias- 
tic, and unselfish response of Pan Amer- 
ican in making available its equipment 
and extensive facilities to alleviate con- 
tinued suffering in Alaska. 

Commercial jet transportation played 
an important role in helping Alaska back 
to its feet after the Good Friday earth- 


quake, 

When the docks at Seward and Whit- 
tier were demolished, Pan American Air- 
ways’ jet clippers began carrying average 
cargo loads of 6 to 9 tons every night to 
Fairbanks. 

One passenger jet carried 23,826 pounds 
of badly needed supplies to Alaska—one 
of the heaviest cargo loads ever trans- 
ported on a passenger aircraft. 

Part of this record load was 9,000 
pounds of fresh milk. Foods and other 

les make up a heavy proportion 
of each jet flight, augmented by drugs, 
clothing, and other necessities. 

Passenger traffic for the weeks follow- 
ing the earthquake reflected the resur- 
gence of the 49th State with a 41 percent 
gain for Pan American during April over 
the same month of 1963. 

Destruction of the docks at Seward and 
Whittier posed a major threat to the 
entire State, even areas not directly af- 
fected by the earthquake. Port facilities 
at these two cities serve as important 
gateways to Alaska for surface cargo, 
shipped in bulk or containers. 

From these points, cargo is trans- 
shipped aboard the Alaska Railroad for 
carriage into the interior, Following the 
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earthquake, Alaska had the alternative 
of bringing in vitally needed goods via 
the long hard truck haul along the Al- 
can Highway or by a 3-hour nonstop jet 
Clipper flight. 

Although cargo volume doubled almost 
overnight the capacity of Pan Am's 
Boeing 707 jet clippers was so great that 
no backlog of cargo developed except for 
the first few days immediately following 
the earthquake. 

While the entire community was de- 
pendent on air transportation for fresh 
produce and dairy products, Pan Am’s 
highly nonstop flights to Fairbanks pro- 
vided a 1,520-mile aerial supply line. 

During the emergency, Seattle and 
Fairbanks airport personnel referred to 
Pan Am's nightly jet flight 901 as the 
“flying milkwagon” because of the large 
amounts of fresh milk and dairy prod- 
ucts that went aboard each evening. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears that Pan 
American, who pioneered service to Alas- 
ka in 1931, will be serving our great State 
for an indefinite period of time. We 
certainly hope so and we anticipate that 
its services will be maintained, not sole- 
ly for emergency purposes, but to bring 
to the great State of Alaska many thou- 
sands of our fellow Americans who have 
never been exposed to the magnificence 
and beauty of the northernmost State in 
this Union. 


Oration on “The Starvation Bloc” a Win- 
ner for Oklahoma Southeastern State 
College Student Paul Westbrook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the State colleges in my congressional 
district participate in an intercollegiate 
oratorical contest. I am always im- 
pressed by the high quality of the stu- 
dents’ efforts in this contest. 

One of the winners of this year's ora- 
torical contest is Mr. Paul Westbrook, a 
student at Oklahoma Southeastern State 
College located in Durant, Okla. 

I am sure all Members will be inter- 
ested in his winning oration, entitled 
“The Starvation Bloc”: 

THE STARVATION BLOC 

Nine years ago, in Puerto Rico, a child was 
born to a family named Rodriguez. He was 
a fat, happy baby, gurgling and cooing the 
universal language of infancy. But the ini- 
tial blessing of his birth soon turned to 
misery for this child. Juan Rodriguez, you 
see, was the youngest of eight children, eight 
children born to devoted, but, unfortunately, 
uneducated parents, born into a land where 
hunger is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. 

At the age of two Juan was struck by 
scurvy, this disease leaving him virtually 
toothless, with gums so tender they still 
bleed when he tries to eat hard foods. At 
five he contracted rickets, this disease leav- 
ing his right leg so crippled he can hardly 
walk; and, as long as anyone can remember, 
none of the children in the Rodriguez family 
have been able to see well at night. 
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Juan Rodriguez is not an unusual child, 
There are thousands, indeed millions of chil- 
dren just like Juan all over the world. The 
names are different; there are Muktals, Wang 
Lees, and Go Dins. But the condition is the 
same. They were all born into countries 
which offer only a life of poverty and dis- 
ease; they were born into lives in which suc- 
cess Is measured by the amount of food set 
on the table; they were born into lives of 
starvation, 

These people are not a minority group; in 
fact, the people of the starvation bloc coun- 
tries comprise over one-half of the popula- 
tion of the world. 

What we Americans fail to realize is the 
effect these starvation bloc people will exert 
on us. To understand precisely what effect 
the population explosion will have on the 
world, and consequently us in the United 
States, let's back up a little bit, and see 
what's happening to the population of our 
world. 


According to our best historical and ar- 
cheological evidence, it has taken mankind 
about a million and a half years to reach the 
3 billion mark. But according to United Na- 
tions demographers, in the next 36 years— 
a mere twinkling of a cosmic eye—the popu- 
lation will more than double, reaching 6.9 
billion by the year 2000. In less than half 
a lifetime the population increase will exceed 
the total accumulated in about a million and 
a half years. 

Now the sheer bulk of the population in- 
crease is in itself a problem; but the problem 
is compounded by the fact that the major 
part of this increase is occurring in the un- 
derdeveloped countries of the world. 

Let's look at India and China for example. 
A United Nations statistical survey showed, 
that if present growth rates continue, by the 
year 2000 there will be a billion Indians, and 
a billion and a half Chinese. We remember 
the story from “Ripley's Believe It or Not,” 
when Mr, Ripley posed the question: “If all 
the Chinese in the world began marching 
at a double time, four abreast past a given 
point, how long would it take the column to 
pass by?” And the answer was that the 
column would never stop marching, that the 
population of China is growing so rapidly 
that the column would indeed grow continu- 
ally longer. 

Considering all the members of the starva- 
tion bloc at once, the same United Nations 
survey indicated that their population 18 
increasing at a rate more than double that 
of the advanced nations. In 40 years it is 
estimated that 75 percent of the people in 
mA Pastas will live in today's least developed 

Let's take this down to a personal level 
and see what it means. 

In India, where the average diet is only 
1,700 calories, uncounted thousands spend 
their whole lives on the street, abject beggars 
from birth to death. : 

In Ceylon, the wife of an American AID 
Official said, “So undernourished are many 
of the people they resemble walking skele- 
tons.” This same woman visited a school 
for deaf and blind children conducted by 
Belgian Sisters. She was told that in every 
case the blindness of the child was caused 
by semistarvation in infancy. She con- 
cluded, “Misery, sickness, and disease from 
undernourishment stalk the visitor every- 
where.” 

And in Hong Kong the problem is so 
severe that refugees from Communist China 
are turned back or even shot, for there is 
not enough room for them in the city. 

What can we expect from these people? 

We see the effect of overpopulation all 
over the world. It is causing revolts, riots, 
and the rise of totalitarian governments, gov- 
ernments which are leaning more and more 
toward communism. The U.S. News & World 
Report, in January of this year, stated that 
all of the new African nations, while not 
necessarily Communist dominated, are ex- 
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pressing pro-Communist feelings, These are 
the nations of the starvation bloc, these are 
the nations in which a war is being waged 
against hunger, poverty, and disease, a war 
which must be won if we in the United 
States are to remain free. 

For you see it is the backward nations, the 
uneducated nations, the overpopulated na- 
tions, that are most susceptible to Commu- 
nist takeover. And when this Communist 
takeover does occur, the United States will 
be placed on a permanent war or near war 
footing. Those of you who remember World 
War II. or have read about the social condi- 
tions existing in the United States during 
that period, know that civil Uberties are 
greatly restricted.during times of war. The 
freedoms we hold most dear are often over- 
looked and forgotten, and democracy tends 
to be replaced by a strong Central Govern- 
ment. We must take steps to prevent this 
from taking place. 

It is time to ask ourselves, what can be 
done? 

Here we find all the authorities in the world 
in surprising agreement. Statements from 
Julian Huxley, former head of UNESCO, 
Frank W. Nosestein, director of the Popula- 
tion Center, the Roman Catholic newspaper 
the Catholic Mind, and a stationment of 
conviction signed by 39 Nobel Prize 
winners all point to a similar answer—that 
we have discovered means of controlling 
death, we have made tremendous strides in 
increasing the average life span of man, now 
it is time to do something about controlling 
birth. Father John O’Brien, writing in the 
Christian Century, summarized the position 
most aptly; “one measure of crucial and de- 
cisive importance is the regulation of con- 
ception and birth * * * until we come to 
honest grips with this factor we are but 
playing with and shall never solve the 
problem.” 

The first idea that comes to a person's 
mind when the subject of birth control is 
discussed is that some religious sects oppose 
it. Yet if you noticed the authorities I 
just cited, you saw that two of these are 
Roman Catholic; when we examine the other 
major religions of the world we find a simi- 
lar idea running through each: that while 
all religions tend to encourage procreation, 
none maintains that it ought to be unlim- 
ited. 

In fact, in some areas of the world, birth- 
control programs are already in existence; 
Japan, Egypt, and India, for example, have 
initiated programs. The problem here is 
that they lack the resources to carry out 
their goals. 

It is up to us to see that they have the 
resources they need. Living in the midst of 
the plenty we have in the United States it 
is easy to forget the starving people of the 
world. But then none of us have ever gone 
to bed, and curled up in a ball and wished 
the hunger pains throbbing through your 
body would subside enough to enable us to 
Bleep. We haven't worked 18 hours a day 
in order to feed our children bread and 
water, and, if they're lucky, a bit of fish. 
We've never watched our children grow thin- 
ner and thinner from starvation until they 
are nothing but fleshless bones, 
skeletons, and finally they lie down and dle. 
We've never looked into the pitiful eyes of 
a child, ravaged by disease, and been unable 
to succor him at all. But people in India 
have, people in Japan have; people in Laos, 
Vietnam, Nicaragua, Borneo haye. And these 
are the people who are asking for help. 

Are we to let the influence of religious 
groups keep these people from living like 
human beings, rather than animals? Are we 
to force these people to turn in desperation 
to communism, because we In the United 
States will not give assistance? Are we to 
stand idly by and watch ourselves become 
Surrounded by starving, diseased people; 
because we haye problems of our own? I 
hope not. 

All I ask you to do is this: Become aware 
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of the problem of overpopulation, become 
concerned with this problem, and, when the 
opportunity presents itself, state your views, 
and through such as UNICEF and 
UNESCO, treat the children of the starvation 
bloc as if they were your own. Put yourself 
in the place of the fathers of these children. 
Think of your sons and daughters slowly 
dying of hunger, and then decide if you can 
help. It is a responsibility I'm asking you 
to assume, a responsibility you are obligated 
to assume as a citizen of the world and as a 
human being—to help those people who are 
unable to help themselves. Can you as a 
moral individual conscientiously refuse this 
ald? 


On Minding One's Own Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Ashe- 
vile Times has long advocated equal 
treatment of all citizens, regardless of 
race, color, religion, or background. I 
believe that the editorial set out below 
which appeared in the Asheville Times 
on June 29, 1964, carries a message which 
all Members of this body and the public 
generally should consider: 

On MINDING ONE'S Own BUSINESS 

Evangelist Billy Graham, speaking in New 
York the other day, said he doùbted the wis- 
dom of sending civil rights workers from the 
north into Mississippi. 

We agree with Dr. Graham. Such methods 
tend to cause more harm than good, as is 
evidenced by recent happenings in Missis- 
sippi. No community likes to have outsiders 
come in and tell it what to do and how to 
handle its problems, 

Dr. Graham also said he admired the ideal- 
ism and courage of these workers in going to 
Mississippi. On that point, we are inclined 
to believe that idealism is not the biggest 
moving force behind individual decisons of 
the workers to join such an undertaking. 
Neither is courage. 

In all too many instances, it would seem 
to us, very few so-called civil rights workers 
could afford to leave their homes, their jobs 
and their families unless they are well com- 
pensated for their efforts. 

It also should be pointed out that when- 
ever there is ready money to be had all sorts 
of fast-buck artists and just plain hoodlums 
are to be found in abundance. 

Therein, we believe, lies one of the biggest 
stumbling blocks to the civil rights move- 
ment. 

Certainly we believe in fair and equal 
treatment to everyone, regardless of his color, 
race, religion or creed. What we cannot ac- 
cept is the well-paid “idealist” who would 
tell the South what it should believe. 


Captive Nations Week 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 
OY MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 
Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I welcome 


the opportunity to join my colleagues in 
observing Captive Nations Week. 
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In this fifth annual observance by Con- 
gress we are helping to dramatize the 
plight of the captive nations of Eastern 
Europe. By our action, we emphasize 
the right of self-determination by all peo- 
ples and we are speaking for freedom 
against the imposition of alien rule. 

The situation in the captive nations 
cannot be accepted as unalterable and 
hopeless. On the contrary, the events 
of the past few years have shown the 
tremendous endurance of deep-rooted 
nationalism and the spirit of independ- 
ence. 

In my judgment, we must reject the 
notion that Russia’s conquest of the na- 
tions of Eastern Europe should be ac- 
cepted in the name of political realism. 
The fact is that the Soviet Union leads 
not from strength but from weakness as 
far as these nations are concerned. Does 
anyone doubt that, if genuinely free elec- 
tions were held in such nations as Poland, 
Ukrainia, Rumania, Hungary, Lithuania, 
Latvia, and the others, the forces of in- 
dependence and democracy would pre- 
vail? 

Historically and psychologically most 
of the nations of Eastern Europe have a 
strong attachment to the West. When 
the opportunity arises, as in the case of 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy’s 
visit to Poland this week, the people will 
demonstrate their affection for the west- 
ern way of life. 

With this observance by Congress, we 
give encouragement and hope to 100 mil- 
lion restive and unhappy people who 
yearn for the day when their nations 
will become free nations and they, once 
again, will have control of their own 
destiny. 


District of Columbia DAR Commends 
Director Holtzclaw on “In God We 
Trust” Currency Conversion Schedule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida, Mr. Speak- 
er, as a member of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, I am always interested 
in the activities of our patriotic sister 
organization, the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and in its efforts to en- 
courage wider public awareness of the 
principles on which our Nation was 
founded under God. Furthermore, as 
the Member of Congress who sponsored 
Public Law 140 of the 84th Congress, 
which requires the use of the national 
motto, In God We Trust,” on all coins, 
and eventually on all currency, I was 
particularly interested in a resolution 
adopted earlier this year by the District 
of Columbia Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, dealing with this 
subject. 

Public Law 140, approved July 11, 1955, 
required: 

That at such time as new dies for the 
printing of currency are adopted in connec- 
tion with the current program of the Treas- 
ury Department to increase the capacity of 
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presses utilized by the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, the dies shall bear, at such 
place or places thereon as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may determine to be appropri- 
ate, the inscription “In God We Trust” and 
thereafter this inscription shall appear on 
all U.S, currency and coins. 


On January 20, 1964, the Honorable 
Leonor K. SULLIVAN, of Missouri, chair- 
of the Subcommittee on Consumer Af- 
fairs of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, placed in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at 
pages A191-A192, a report from the di- 
rector of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, Mr. H. J. Holtzclaw, on the 
schedule which is being followed by the 
Bureau in converting the various denom- 
inations of currency to include the na- 
tional motto, as called for in Public Law 
140 of the 84th Congress. This conver- 
sion schedule showed that in addition to 
the billions of $1 silver certificates deliv- 
ered since 1957, and more than 150 mil- 
lion $1 Federal Reserve notes delivered 
in November and December 1963, con- 
taining the national motto, the Bureau 
would soon be printing $2 U.S. notes, $5 
U.S. notes, and $10 Federal Reserve notes 
bearing the inscription “In God We 
Trust.” Other denominations would 
follow in turn later this year and early 
next year. 

Subsequently, it was a pleasure and an 
honor for me to accompany Congress- 
woman SULLIVAN and Chairman WRIGHT 
Parman, of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, to the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing for a little ceremony 
marking the printing of the first new 
series of currency this year to carry the 
national motto, the $2 U.S. note. I am 
happy to report that Director Heltzclaw 
has succeeded in maintaining the con- 
version schedule as outlined on January 
20. 

COMMENDATION TO DIRECTOR HOLTZCLAW 


The District of Columbia Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
in its 63d State conference, noted that 
by 1965, under the conversion schedule 

by Director Holtzclaw, approxi- 
mately 77 percent of our total currency 
note production will carry the national 
motto, as provided under Public Law 
140. It commended the Director of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing for 
the manner in which he has been carry- 
ing out his responsibility under this law. 
I, too, commend the Director, and I also 
want to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the DAR for its thoughtfulness in 
praising a good job well done. Too 
often, public servants receive only criti- 
cism for their errors or alleged errors 
while seldom receiving recognition for 
excellence in the performance of their 
duties. 

Under unanimous consent, I submit 
the text of the resolution adopted by the 
District of Columbia Society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, as follows: 
COMMENDATION TO DIRECTOR OF BUREAU oF 

ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 

Whereas many citizens of the United 
States have expressed concern over rumors 
that the time-honored motto “In God We 
Trust” was to be removed from our coins 
and currency; and 

Whereas a conclusive statement appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for January 
20, 1964, by the chairman of the Subcom- 
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mittee on Consumer Affairs which has the 


responsibility for bills dealing with coins and 


currency, that there is no bill pending in 
Congress to remove the motto from coins 
and currency; and 

Whereas “In God We Trust” appears on 
all coins in keeping with a law passed in 1955 
making it mandatory, which law also made 
it mandatory that the motto be placed on 
all currency issues at such time as new 
dies for printing are adopted; and 

Whereas the same CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
published a chart furnished by the Director 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
which showed that by 1965 over 77 percent 
of our total currency will carry the motto: 

Resolved, That the District of Columbia 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, commend Mr. H. J. Holtzclaw, Director 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, for 
placing into effect the conversion schedule 
for new currency as rapidly as manpower 
availability will allow. 


Checking on L.B.J.’s Frugality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

CHECKING ON L,B.J.'s “FRUGALITY" 

When President Johnson, declaring he 
stood for "fiscal prudence” and “national 
submitted a $97,900 million 


the year before—there was great rejoicing 

throughout the land. 
And when he followed words with action, 
turning off the White House lights, many 
g the free-wheeling Texas 


It may thus come as a 
popular image of L.B.J. has been called into 
question by two organizations which have 
been checking into the figures. 

In a report just released by the Republican 
Critical Issues Council, Dr. Raymond J, 
Saulnier, head of its committee on taxes and 
fiscal policies, charges that the Johnson ad- 
ministration is in a class by itself in employ- 
ing budgeteering to create a favorable image. 

Far from saving money, he says that the 
Kennedy-Johnson expenditure explosion is 
a threat to the Nation’s financial solvency. 
He asserts L.BJ.’s projected spending reduc- 
tions are either of doubtful practicality or 
stem from bookkeeping devices. 

One of these devices employed quite re- 
cently was the action of the Senate, which 
interrupted its filibuster to rush through a 
$1,350 million deficiency funds bill. By get- 
ting this bill passed by July 1, the President 
can have this huge deficit charged against 
the Kennedy budget for fiscal 1964 instead 
of against the Johnson budget for fiscal 1965. 

A somewhat similar report comes from the 
Council of State Chambers of Commerce, 
which has been checking the President's 
budget by the action taken on appropriation 
bills by Congress. 

As of now, it says the picture isn't too bad. 
So far, on the basis of the bills already con- 
sidered, the 1965 appropriation total appears 
to be only “a little above the 1964 total in 
the same bills.” 

But there's a catch to this reckoning. As 
Eugene F. Rinta, director of research for the 
State chamber group points out: This obvi- 
ously leaves no room for Congress to enact 
any costly new spending programs.” 
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Where, then, does Mr. Johnson expect Con- 
gress to find the money for the eight new 
spending programs he has proposed? 

His attack on poverty, aid to Appalachia, 
urban mass transportation, area redevelop- 
ment, expansion of urban renewal, and public 
housing, general aid to public schools, and 
medicare, all remain to be considered. 

When the President first submitted this 
budget to Congress—and proposed to provide 
vastly more benefits for the American people 
as voters at even less expense to them as 
taxpayers—some of the more levelheaded of 
the legislators regarded it skeptically. 

Among them, Senator Dmxksen said Mr. 
Johnson might have to employ “some leger- 
demain” to give more for less. House Repub- 
ican leader CHARLES A, HALLECK was even 
more blunt describing L.BJ.’s proposal as 
“putting together a fast buck budget with 
mirrors.“ 

That certainly appears to be what hap- 
pened this week when, for the first time since 
the foreign aid program was instituted in 
1946, the House voted to authorize the ex- 
penditure of every dollar a President had 
asked for—this time for $3,516,700,000, 

Apparently, opposition was disarmed by 
the poor talk of L.BJ., his repeated claim 
that it was a “bare bones“ program, a bi- 
kini-sized bill.” 

Truth is, it was for exactly $516,700,000 
more than Congress voted for foreign aid a 
year ago, when President Kennedy’s request 
was slashed to $3 billion. But then the 
Agency for International Development (AID) 
suddenly discovered it had $660,876,000 in 
unexpended funds, with which to supplement 
the appropriation, 

Would it not have been more prudent and 
more frugal of LB. J., before asking for a 
half billion dollars more this year, to have 
found out how much AID will have in un- 
expended funds this time? 


East-West Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. -Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit for 
inclusion in the Recor an editorial from 
the June 24, 1964, Dallas Morning News. 

The editorial contains pertinent com- 
ment on administration policy relating 
to trade with the Communist bloc which 
will be of interest to the Congress. 

East-West TRADE 

The Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee has just released a report in depth on the 
“Many Crises of the Soviet Economy“ which 
is not only revealing of the inherent failures 
of the Communist system but suggests obvi- 
tos oe and diplomatic strategies for the 

est. 

Itemizing the Russians’ crises in agricul- 
ture, industry, raw materials, quality control, 
planning, and, most of all, the lack of human 
incentive, the report concludes that “these 
crises persist from year to year and “appear 
to grow from year to year.” A few examples 
follow: 

In 1961, some 193,000 tractors, 21,000 grain 
combines, and 20,000 forage harvesters were 
inactive at harvest time because parts were 
not available. 

Repair of existing machine tools requires 
3.5 times as many people as those employed in 
the manufacture of new tools; electric mo- 
tors spend 30 to 40 percent of their first 
year of working time undergoing repairs, 
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At any given time, not less than 40 percent 
of all vehicles in the U.S.S.R. are idie await- 
ing repairs. 

In 1960, 47 percent of all television sets 
went on the blink in the first 6 months of 
operation; in 1961 the figure was 52 percent; 
in 1962 it was 61 percent. In most advanced 
societies, the quality of manufacturing tends 
to improve; in the Soviet Union, it seems to 
get worse, 

Instead of catching up with the West, 
Soviet industry is actually falling further 
behind and is becoming more dependent on 
the West. In an introduction to the sub- 
committee's report, Senator THomas Dopp, 
Democrat, of Connecticut observes that in- 
creased East-West trade “may well be a 
matter of survival” for the Communists. 

For this reason, he says, we can expect that 
“a firm attitude on the part of the West 
will produce political concessions on the part 
of the Soviets. The possibilities before 
Western diplomacy are limitless, if we are 
prepared to use our economic bargaining 
power as an instrument for the extension 
of freedom. East-West trade could be a 
boon to all the peoples of the world (but) 
may turn out to be a curse if the West is 
foolish enough to give it to the Communist 
bloc on a platter, demanding nothing in 
return.” 

Perhaps the best example of our failure to 
use our economic bargaining power in trade 
negotiations with the Communists was the 
multimillion-dollar wheat deal recently ap- 
proved by the administration. Representa- 
tive GLENARD Liescoms, Republican, of Cali- 
fornia, has just uncovered a startling fact 
buried in the Commerce Department's 
May 22 export license report: In May, the 
Department authorized the Soviet Union to 
reexport $12,589,000 worth of our wheat to 
Rumania. 

At the time the wheat deal was made, we 
were told that it was necessary to feed hun- 
gry Russians and were assured that the 
USSR. would not be allowed to transship 
any of the wheat to its satellites. Lrp- 
Scoms's discovery brings up several obvious 
questions. 

Have the Soviet's made a profit reselling 
this wheat which the U.S. taxpayers sub- 
sidized? 

Are those “hungry Russians“ going to 
Starve, or will we send more wheat to take 
care of that problem? 

How realistic is the administration's cur- 
Tent view that Rumania is inde- 
pendent of the Soviet Union, in light of this 
latest deal? 

It seems incredible that the Commerce 
Department would authorize the Soviet re- 
sale of our wheat to Rumania at the very 
time the State Department is trying to estab- 
lish diplomatic relations and expand trade 
with Rumania in order to wean it away from 
the Moscow orbit. 

If the State Department's thesis about 
Rumanian independence is vaild, we should 
be selling wheat to the Rumanians directly. 
instead of letting the Russians use our wheat 
to hold them in the Communist bloc. 


Senator Earle B. Mayfield, of Tyler, Tex. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article that appeared in the Tyler Cour- 
ier Times June 24, 1964. Senator May- 
Held was a devoted husband, father, and 
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churchman. He was an outstanding 
lawyer and businessman and public offi- 
cial. Texas and the Nation owe much 
to the vision and foresight of this out- 
standing and noble personality. 

Loyalty to the Democratic Party was 
a characteristic of Senator Mayfield. 
He was not one who respected and sup- 
ported his party only while he was re- 
ceiving honors from it. The last time 
I had a long chat with Senator Mayfield 
was in the fall of 1962 in Tyler when he 
and I sat at the head table where the 
Honorable John Connally was the princi- 
pal speaker in behalf of his candidacy for 
Governor and the Democratic Party. 

There survive Senator Mayfield in his 
immediate family his wonderful wife, 
Miss Ora, and two very outstanding sons, 
John and Earle B. Mayfield, Jr. Senator 
Mayfield and the great Mayfield family 
will never be forgotten among the people 
of east Texas and Texas and the Nation. 
I extend my sincere sympathy to the 
family and friends of my believed friend, 
Senator Mayfield. I pray that God will 
sustain and comfort them all. 

EARLE MAYFIELD, FORMER SENATOR, Dies IN 
TYLER 

Former U.S. Senator from Texas, Earle 
Bradford Mayfield, 83, died at 4:20 p.m. Tues- 
day at his home, 505 South Chilton, in Tyler, 
after a short illness. 

Funeral services will be held at 2:30 p.m. 
Thursday at Marvin Methodist Church. Dr. 
Harry V. Rankin and Dr, Walter Kerr will 
officiate. 

Burial will be in the family plot at Oak- 
wood Cemetery. Burks-Walker-Tippit Fu- 
neral Home is directing arrangements. Ma- 
sonic services will be held at graveside with 
St. John's Masonic Lodge of Tyler in charge. 

Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Ora May- 
field; two sons, John S. Mayfield, of Syracuse, 
N.Y., and Earle B. Mayfield, Jr., of Dallas; 
two brothers, John P. Mayfield, of Corsi- 
cana, and Dr. Jack Mayfield of Houston; 
and a sister, Mrs. Irwin Hill of Houston. 

Pallbearers are T. C. Harvey, Jr., Ocie 
Grimes, George Jones, James W. Aston, James 
D. Berry, Judge Joe Estes, Brady Gentry, 
Joe Swann, Fred Hall, and Pete White. 

Honorary pallbearers are James S. Gresh- 
am, C. N. Avery, Ben Sutton, James Truelove, 
Henry Carter, Wilton Daniel, and Gus Pinker- 
ton, Sr. Members of the board of stewards 
and Friendly Bible Class at Marvin Methodist 
Church also are pallbearers. 

W. F. Weeks, president of the Smith County 
Bar Association, said all members of the bar 
who plan to attend the funeral are requested 
to sit together “as a show of affection and 
respect for this very outstanding member of 
our group.” He said the group will meet at 
the church a few minutes early. 

Since his retirement from the Senate in 
1929, Mr. Mayfield has been recognized as 
a power in Texas Democratic Party esas eg 

He served one term in the Senate, being 
elected in 1922. Prior to that time he had 
served 10 years as railroad commissioner 
and 6 years as State senator from the 27th 
District. 

Counties in that district included Bell, 
Bosque, Coryell, and Hamilton. He carried 
every county in the two races he made for 
the State office. At the time of his first 
election, he held the distinction of being the 
youngest man ever to serve in the upper 
chamber of the Texas Legislature. He had 
not lived in the district long enough to vote, 
but he was still elected. 

During his term in the Senate, he fought 
for judicial reforms, better public education, 
operation of the State on a cash basis, a 
State department of agriculture, the spread 
of experiment stations, and improved penal 
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system, and larger appropriations for State 
eleemosynary institutions. 

He also supported actively all prohibition 
legislation. 

Among the laws which he authored while 
serving in the U.S. Senate were: authorizing - 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
make emergency freight rates into drought 
or flood-stricken areas; authorizing the Sec- 
retary of State to regulate the tolls for tran- 
sit across the Red River bridges; control 
classification law which directed the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to make a survey of the 
surplus cotton in the United States by Staple 
lengths and grade and thereby separating low 
from high grade; direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to study the possible uses for 
low-grade cotton. 

Mr. Mayfield had resided in Tyler since 
1931, He came here after the opening of the 
East Texas Oil Field. In 1939, he organized 
the law firm of Mayfield and Grisham. 

He was a graduate of Southwestern Uni- 
versity in Georgetown in 1900. He was a 
member of the Methodist Church, which he 
served as a steward for 60 years. 

He was a 32d degree Mason, a member of 
the Scottish Rite, the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, and Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, the Woodmen of the World, 
and the Knights of Pythias. 

He was a native of Rusk County. 


Speaker John W. McCormack 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND, Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most dynamic, outstanding, and 
hardworking public servants of our time 
is the gentleman from Massachusetts 
who presides over this body as Speaker 
of the U.S. House of Representatives, the 
Honorable JoHN W. McCormack. 

He has devoted his life to the public 
service of his State and Nation. Indeed, 
he has reached the pinnacle of public life 
as Speaker of this House and now stands 
second in line to the Presidency of the 
United States. 

Many tributes and honors have come 
to him during his long service. I am 
pleased to bring to the attention of the 
Members of the House additional articles 
praising this great man and the magnifi- 
cent manner in which he has conducted 
himself in public office and the great 
success he has enjoyed since assuming 
the speakership of this great body. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Record an editorial from the Fall 
River (Mass.) Herald News. I also offer 
a fine article written by Donald R. Lar- 
rabee, Washington correspondent for 
the Herald and a number of other news- 
papers in the country. Mr. Larrabee has 
been on the Washington scene and on 
Crona Hill for a number of years. He 

has distinguished himself for his per- 
ceptive and knowledgeable reporting and 
his excellent understanding of what goes 
on here in the Nation's Capital. 
MAJOR ROLE 

For the second time in recent years a 
Massachusetts Congressman is the “next in 
line” to sccceed to the Presidency in case 
the Chief Executive dies or is unable to 
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function. Congressman JosePH W. MARTIN, 
In., served in this capacity when he was 
House Speaker during the first term of 
President Truman. House Speaker Jon W, 
McCormack is the next in line of succes- 
sion to the Presidency right now. 

There is no possible way of minimizing the 
importance of Speaker McCorMACK’s posi- 
tion, both as leader of the lower Chamber 
of Congress and the possible heir to the 
Presidency. It is characteristic of the man 
that he carries his responsibilities lightly 
and without undue strain. 

Speaker McCormack has been a profes- 
sional for many years in a fleld where am- 
ateurs, however well intentioned, often ac- 
complish little. He is mot flamboyant; -he 
is not a headline grabber. Rather, he has 
been content to serve the best interests of 
this State and the Nation, quietly and with- 
out fanfare. 

He is a major figure in the public life of 
the country, and Massachusetts should be 
pleased that, once again, one of the men it 
has sent to Washington has been able to 
attain such high rank. : 


Srrake, JoRx W. McCormackK—He Is Happy 
tn Hrs Jos anD DornG Ir COMPETENTLY 
(By Donald R. Larrabee) 

WASHINGTON; —About a dozen years ago, 
US, Representative Jonnw W. MCCORMACK, of 
south Boston, was being urged by some pow- 
erful labor leaders to campaign for the Demo- 
cartic vice presidential nomination. He told 
his enthusiastic supporters at the 1952 na- 
tions convention that the House of Repre- 
sentatives was his love—he was the Demo- 
cratic floor leader at the time—and that he 
had neither desire nor ambition for national 
office. 


Today, McCormack is thrust by events into 
a position he did not seek the second most 
powerful office in the Nation. Until January 
20, 1965, he stands next in succession to the 
White House. He is, at once, the Speaker 
of the House and the “Vice President,” cul- 
minating 35 years of dedicated public service 
which have prepared him better than most 
men for the demanding job of the Presidency. 

McCormacx’s is an American success story 
with all the ingredients—from poverty to 
great political power. In his 2½ years as 
Speaker, he has confounded the early critics 
who questioned his ability to put on the 
Rayburn mantle and to provide the kind of 
shrewd leadership that wolud get legislative 
results. At one point, a couple of news- 
papers in Massachusetts suggested, in effect, 
he was too old for the job and should step 
aside. 

All that has changed in recent. months. 
Working in close harmony with a former 
House colleague, President Lyndon Johnson, 
the 72-year-old Speaker has overcome the un- 
favorable image with a series of smashing 
victories—the tax cut bill, civil rights, a 
Federal pay increase, a foreign aid authoriza- 
tion which survived all attempt at cutting 
the Johnson figure, and a cotton-wheat bill 
that once seemed doomed, What's more, 
McCormack has insisted that the House pass 
its appropriations bills before the fiscal year 
ends June 30. Ten of these money measures 
have now been cleared—and there are only 
two to go. 

VIEWS ARE SIMILAR 

There's a report between the Speaker and 
President Johnson. They worked together 
on New Deal measures in the House as long 
ago as 1937 and both had an intense loyalty 
and devotion to Franklin D. Roosevelt, as 
well as the late Speaker Sam Rayburn. Pres- 
ident Johnson knows, first-hand, that Ray- 
burn and MoCormack were a team during 
probably the most trying period in world 
history. 

When it comes to philosophy of govern- 
ment, McCorzMaAck says “no two men are more 
similar in their views than President Johnson 
and myself.” Their voting records bear this 
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out. They see much of each other these 
days, more often than the regular Tuesday 
meetings of the congressional leadership at 
the White House. They talk by telephone 
regularly. And the two men have an under- 
standing covering any disability on the part 
of President Johnson. The Speaker is kept 
fully informed on White House decisions, 
plans, and policies. He is privy to the Na- 
tion’s innermost secrets. McCormack at- 
tends all meetings of the National Security 
Council. 

In apparent prefect health, McCormack is 
in the peculiar situation of being the con- 
stitutional heir to the Presidency while being 
singularly ignored by his party and the press 
in speculation over a possible running mate 
for Lyndon Johnson this year. His age is 
cited as the principal reason although he 
sounds like the best health risk in the world. 
The Speaker has never really been sick a day 
in his life, 

PRAISED BY GOP'ER 


Republican Representative JOHN SAYLOR, 
of Pennsylvania, took the House floor last De- 
cember on the occasion of McCormacxk’s 72d 
birthday and sought to answer those who 
are “writing off" the Speaker because of his 
age. Saylor reminded his colleagues that 
McCormack is younger than seven chair- 
men of the standing committees of the 
House; 10 years younger than Benjamin 
Franklin when he became a delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention, 10 years younger 
than Winston Churchill when he became 
Prime Minister of England again in 1955, etc, 

If party loyalty were the criterion, it would 
be hard to think of anyone with a more per- 
fect record of support for the Democratic 
programs from the New Deal through the 
New Frontier to L.B. Js Great Society. 
Strangely McCormack seems to be regarded 
as something of a conservative by the liberais 
and intellectuals of his party. 

“I've got a 100-percent progressive voting 
record,” he says, “but Tm not a radical.” 

LOVES YOUNGSTERS 


McCormack, who has no children of his 
own, loves to entertain youngsters who visit 
the Capitol. He's been known to invite them 
into the House chamber, during the morn- 
ing hour before the session convenes, and 
invites them to take turns sitting in the big 
chair when he presides. 

“Go ahead. Try it,” he says, “I never 
thought I'd be sitting there one day.” 

In those early years, when McCormack had 
to quit school to support his mother and 
young brothers after his father died, a posi- 
tion of national leadership could hardly 
have entered his tender imagination. He 
landed a spot as an office boy for a lawyer 
at $4 a week and studied law on his own 
until he could pass the Massachusetts bar 
examination. He won election to an un- 
expired House term in 1928 and has been 
sent back to Washington every 2 years since 
then—often without Republicans bothering 
to put an opponent in the race against him, 

Despite his years in Washington, serving 
through depression, war, postwar adjust- 
ment, the atomic and space ages, as floor 
leader for his party in the House, and ad- 
viser to four Democratic Presidents, McCor- 
MACK remains a mystery man to many per- 
sons and very few claim that they know him 
intimately. This may be due, in part, to the 
fact that the McCormacks have managed to 
stay out of the social stream in Washington 
all these years, 

AVOIDS COCETAIL CIRCUIT 


Indeed, it seems to startle sophisticated 
and hardened Washington types that John 
and Harriet McCormack have been able to 
escape the cocktail circult. The invitations 
arrive by the score every day but unless the 
White House beckons or there is a compel- 
ling Democratic Party fund-raising dinner, 
McCormack is able to say “no thanks.“ He 
has always enjoyed dinner with his wife in 
their Washington hotel apartment. 
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There are other facets of the Speaker's life 
and personality that. make him atypical 
among U.S. politicians: Over the years he has 
always traveled exclusively by automobile or 
train. The only airplane trip he ever made 
was to the Rayburn funeral in 1961. Mc- 
Cormack has lived with the most crucial 
problems of our times but he has never been 
out of the United States. He still writes 
scores of letters to Members of Congress and 
friends in a heavy large scrawl, rather than 
dictating to a secretary. 

He has a light lunch, loves cheese sand- 
wichts, chocolate ice cream, and a good cigar 
(although he’s not smoking as many these 
days). Friends have never known him to 
take an alcoholic drink, tell an offeolor story 
or, they say, go back on his word. 

The Speaker claims he’s working no harder 
today with his dual responsibilities than he 
was as Democratic floor leader. Staff mem- 
bers point out, however, that he must attend 
more meetings and give more time to na- 
tional and world developments. When he 
was elevated to the speakership in 1962, Mc- 
Cormack's salary became $35,000 a year, in- 
stead of $22,500—the current rate for Mem- 
bers of Congress. He has the use of a 
limousine and driver, an expense allowance 
of $10,000 a year and salary allowances for 
clerical help in the office of the Speaker as 
Well as for his own congressional office. 

HANDLES DISTRICT AFFAIRS 

For, he cannot afford to forget that he 
was elected as a Representative of the 9th 
Congressional District of Massachusetts and 
there are still people and problems back 
home in Boston. In addition to the suite off 
the House floor, provided him as Speaker, 
McCormack has his congressional offices in 
a new area of the Capitol created by the 
extension of the east front. Here, a faith- 
ful crew—small but intensely loyal—con- 
ducts the “Boston business.” Most of the 
staff has been with him for years. They 
work long hours. 

There are no guards about the door, When 
Secret Service men surrounded McCormack 
after the Kennedy assassination, they were 
noticed for only a brief period. Friends say 
the McCormacxs decided they didn't need 
such protection. 

If anything, the Speaker goes overboard to 
make himself accessible, especially to other 
House Members. He circulates in the lobby, 
always has an ear for committee chairmen 
and Congressmen with special problems. He 
stays on good terms with all factions, never 
knowing when he'll need them for an im- 
portant vote. He loves the House, its rules, 
its procedures, its traditions. He knows its 
weaknesses and the problems of its Members. 

And the present membership has demon- 
strated a growing respect for McCormack's 
statesmanlike handling of the speakership. 
It can be said, without fear of contradiction, 
that he has secured his hold on what has 
been described as “the second most power- 
ful office’ in the Nation. Assuming Demo- 
crats sweep Congress again this fall, Mc- 
Cormacx will continue as Speaker—political 
leader of his party in the House, counselor, 
and adviser to Presidents. 


Congressman John Anderson: A Con- 
gressman With a Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT DOLE 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
read a most interesting account about a 
friend and colleague, Congressman JOHN 
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B. Axpersox, of Rockford, II., in the 
June 21 issue of the Chicago Tribune. 
The political profile was written by Wil- 
lard Edwards, a highly respected writer 
on the Washington scene and a 30-year 
veteran on Capitol Hill as a member of 
the Chicago Tribune’s Washington staff. 
Our friend and colleague, JOHN ANDER- 
son, has compiled a remarkable record, 
has a bright future; and I am certain the 
article about him will be of interest to 
all; for, as the author states, he is a 
“man to watch” in the Halls of Con- 
gress. 

The article follows: 

Man To WATCH IN U.S. CONGRESS: JOHN AN- 
DERSON Is A “COMER” ON CAPITOL HILL 
(By Willard Edwards) 

WASHINGTON, June 20.—The young would- 
be diplomat from the Middle West was about 
as raw a recruit for the U.S. Foreign Service 
as the State Department had seen in years. 

When he was photographed for a passport, 
& nervous grin split his features. The secre- 
tary in charge of his processing frowned at 
the results, 

“This is not the suitable expression for a 
sincere young diplomat,” she informed him, 
sternly, “You must pose again.” 

The second sitting produced a likeness 
Pronounced satisfactory by the State De- 
partment girl. He was stirred by an emo- 
tion which he conceived to be gratitude for 
her interest. It quickly developed into a 
ane sentiment and he asked her for a 


STUDY IN CONTRASTS 


They were a study in contraste—he the 
blond son of Swedish immigrants, she the 
brunet daughter of Greek parents. People 
turned their heads to look at this well- 
favored alliance of Scandinavia and the 
Mediterranean. 

Both were new to Washington. She had 
just come from Boston to work in the State 
Department; he was from Rockford, Ill. 
where only a few months earlier he had sud- 
denly decided upon a Foreign Service career 
and, amazingly, had passed the difficult 
examinations. 

They had only a few days together before 
he departed for his first foreign assignment. 
In West Berlin, as third secretary, he had 
an exciting duty—reporting on events in 
the Soviet zone—but something was lacking. 

A CABLE PROPOSAL 


A cable went from Berlin to the girl in 
the State Department. Would she come to 
the rescue of a very sincere and very lonely 
Junior officer by marrying him and accepting 
the luxuries afforded by a salary of $5,093 a 
Year? She would and did. 

That was less than 12 years ago. Today, 
Joun B. Anprrson and the former Keke 
Machakos, the principal figures in this ro- 
Mantic interlude, are again in Washington. 
He is completing his second term as Repre- 
sentative in Congress of the 15th Illinois Dis- 
trict, an area which embraces 6 counties and 
400.000 citizens in the northwest corner of 
the State. They have three daughters and a 
Son as a result of their Berlin marriage in 
January 1953. 

MAKES REMARKABLE PROGRESS 


For a man who never considered running 
for office until 1956 and who didn't win a seat 
in Congress until January 1961, ANDERSON 
has made remarkable progress on Capitol 
Hill. Only those versed in the intricacies 
Of the House power structure could appreci- 
ate the significance of his selection this week 
to a sent on the House Rules Committee, a 
Potent group which exercises vast influence 
Over the legislative program. 

The Rules Committee is, in reality, a steer- 
ing committee, Without it, there would be 
Chaos. It decides which of the thousands of 
bills approved by committees shall be ad- 
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mitted to the floor for a vote. It decides 
also how long a bill shall be debated, whether 
or not amendments will be permitted, and 
whether differences with the Senate may be 
negotiated in conference, It shapes the very 
substance of legislation although it never 
initiates any. 
A POWERFUL GROUP 

The Rules Committee has only 15 mem- 
bers—10 Democrats and 5 Republicans. 
Most of these are veterans, men high in 
party councils, fully aware of their potential 
power to bottle up or release measures af- 
fecting the domestic and foreign policies of 
the Nation. Presidents of the United States, 
from Franklin D. Roosevelt to John F. Ken- 
nedy, have been successfully challenged by 
this small group. 

House sophomores like ANDERSON are not 
ordinarily considered for the Rules Commit- 
tee. At 42, he will be far its junior member. 
At its head are men like Chairman Howarp 
W. Smirx, Democrat, of Virginia, 81, who 
started service in Congress before ANDERSON 
was born; and Representative CLARENCE J. 
Brown, of Ohio, 68, the ranking Republican 
member, who has served for a quarter cen- 
tury. The average age of ANDERSON’S four 
Republican colleagues is more than 60 years. 

COULD BE CHAIRMAN 


The small size of the committee, plus the 
advanced age of many of its members, places 
the new member closer to eventual chair- 
manship than many legislators of greater 
seniority serving on other committees. This 
was a factor considered in the selection of 
ANDERSON, It did not deter the leaders who 
picked him. 

It was not the first time in his compara- 
tively short congressional career that ANDER- 
son had been singled out for a leadership 
role. Last year, the 32 Republican Members 
who came to Congress in 1961 selected him 
as one of the 2 voting Representatives 
they were allotted on the GOP policy com- 
mittee, This group recommends Republican 
action and policy to the minority as a guide 
for consideration of legislation. 

Early this year, he was appointed by Re- 
publican leaders to a seat on the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, consisting of nine 
Senators and nine Representatives, which is 
one of the highly prized assignments on 
Capitol Hill. The committee is entrusted 
with all nuclear secrets and has a watchdog 
function over programs which affect the 
security of every American citizen, 

ON PAUL REVERE TEAM 


In recognition of his talents as a speaker, 
he was leader of one of the seven “Paul Re- 
vere” teams who toured the Nation this 
spring to inform the electorate of the Re- 
publican view on U.S. foreign and domestic 
policies. The assignment called not only for 
oratorical ability but wide knowledge of 
domestic and international affairs, the state 
of the economy, and the record and per- 
formance of the Johnson administration. 

A fourth acknowledgment of his ability 
came in his appointment by the Speaker as 
one of the nine members of a select commit- 
tee to investigate Government research pro- 
grams. The staggering extent of these pro- 
grams, which have mushroomed from $2 bil- 
lion to $14 billion in the last decade, has dis- 
turbed leaders of both parties who fear that 
duplication and waste has flourished. 

LOOKED ON AS COMER 


ANDERSON is thus marked in the House as 
a potential leader, one of the energetic young 
Republican conservatives who are striving to 
substitute more aggressive policies for the 
complacent “live and let liye” attitude of 
some Republican spokesmen in the past. 
Minority Leader CHARLES A. HALLECK, of In- 
diana, whose approval was essential at every 
step in ANpERson’s climb up the House lad- 
der, acclaims him as a genuine “comer.” 

He is, like most of this group, a supporter 
of Senator Barry GOLDWATER, of Arizona, as 
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the GOP nominee for President, but he has 
evolved his own ideas on foreign and do- 
mestic policy and is extraordinarily articulate 
in expressing them. 

Anpenson’s story is unusual in that he was 
frankly groping, for many years, for a career 
in which he could take full satisfaction. The 
private practice of law was remunerative 
but left him vaguely discontented. He con- 
sidered the teaching of law but decided it 
was not for him. 


WORLD WAR II VETERANS 


Thirty months in uniform during World 
War II and participation in four major cam- 
paigns in the European theater convinced 
him he was not a spectacular success as a 
military man. More than 2 years in the For- 
eign Service opened his eyes to the bureau- 
cratic frustrations and financial handicaps of 
American diplomacy. Four years as State's 
attorney for Winnebago County (Rockford) 
enriched his experience but the prospect of a 
lifetime career as a prosecutor did not in- 
spire him. 

It was not until 1959 when he was 37 
that the opportunity of for Con- 
gress presented itself and the odds against 
him were overwhelming. tative Leo 
Allen, the veteran Republic incumbent, an- 
nounced his retirement, State Senator Mar- 
vin Burt was the obvious replacement, a man 
who had for 15 years in the State legislatures 
represented four of the seven counties then 
in the district. Backed by the Republican 
organization, Burt announced his 
in May 1959. Three others jumped into the 
primary race and ANDERSON was a tardy 
fifth entrant in October. 


STARTS BUILDING ORGANIZATION 


As the result of his election as State's at- 
torney 4 years earlier, ANDERSON had a sub- 
stantial following in his home county but 
he was almost literally unknown in other 
counties. He located an old law school friend 
in Whiteside County and prevailed upon him 
to head a campaign committee. He knew no- 
body in Lee County but convinced the mayor 
of Dixon to head another committee. 

His opponent was not only widely known 
but enjoyed organizational support. He 
could argue truthfully that ANDERSON was a 
brash young man who wouldn't know a leg- 
islative chamber if he saw one, Burt declared. 

UPSET OF UPSETS 

It was the upset of upsets when ANDERSON 
topped his major primary opponent by 6,500 
votes and went on to win the election against 
a Democratic rival.- He accomplished the 
miracle by making three times as many 

as any other candidate, by extensive 
use of television, by stressing the need for 
youth and new ideas in Congress. 

ANDERSON’S qualities as a speechmaker are 
unquestioned. He projects a sincerity and 
fervor which an oldtimer compared to the 
veal of revivalist Billy Sunday but an exami- 
nation of his orations in the House and on 
the campaign trail revealed no trace of 
demagogery. A lively sense of humor saves 
them from solemnity. 

From boyhood in Rockford, where he was 
born February 15, 1922, he loved to talk in 
public snd he was a star debater in high 
school later at the University of Illinois. He 
had little interest in sports, preferred to 
spend an evening in the school library, and 
he has a suspicion he was led as a 
grind, He made Phi Beta Kappa in his 
junior year. 

GOOD TRIAL LAWYER 


The law appeared to be a good profession 
for one whose great passion was debating 
but 30 months of war service intervened 
before he could complete his legal educa- 
tion at Ilinois and Harvard Law School 
where he got a master’s degree. He had 
offers to teach law at several universities but 
he was still sort of groping and decided to 
return home to Rockford and practice law. 
He became a fairly decent trial lawyer. 
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Suddenly, in 1952, he was seized by an 
urge to enter the Foreign Service. He was 
then 30, vaguely dissatisfied despite some 
success. Without preparation, he took the 
rigorous 3-day examination and passed it, 
except for the foreign language section. In 
3 months of special tutoring, he brushed up 
his college German, passed the examination, 
and found himself a class 6 Foreign Service 
officer. 

THE GREATEST THING 


In Washington, while taking the 90-day 
“wonder course” which would qualify him 
to represent the United States abroad, he 
met the girl who would become his wife. 
The incident about the passport photo is 
now, of course, a family joke in which he 
expresses a suspicion that her insistence 
upon a second photograph was merely a ruse 
to promote a better acquaintance. In seri- 


He resigned this post for a simple reason— 
he could not support a family on the meager 
a third secretary. Back home in 
after a few months of law prac- 
office of State's attorney became 
he made his first venture into 


later try for Congress, ANDERSON 
was the underdog in a primary where the 
other four candidates could claim more ex- 
perience and enjoyed organizational and 
financial It was a strictly amateur- 
ish effort in which he almost literally talked 
himself to victory, winning by 1,800 votes. 
It is still talked about as the upset to end 
all upsets in Rockford. 

After nearly 4 years in Congress, he is 
busy and contented. He has no more doubts 
about his career. 

“T’'ye found my niche,” he said. “I feel 
that I belong here. It is a daily challenge, 
offering opportunities for accomplishment, 


turns, I've found the thing I like to do most.” 


Red Trade: Can We Afford It? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

Rep Trane: Can WE Arrono Ir? 

At the conclusion of the American- 
Rumanian trade agreement, with our allies 
visibly drooling at the possibility of getting 
a piece of the big Red market, it is time all 
Western states took a long-range view of 
such trade with the enemy and adopted a 
joint posture. 

To say that such trade in itself eases ten- 
sion and promotes peace, or to assert as the 
English do, that a well-fed Communist is 
easier to deal with than a hungry one, is un- 
adulterated tommyrot, 
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Such arguments are designed either to 
convince the cold-war weary of the West, 
who want desperately to believe such non- 
sense, or to salve the easily salved consciences 
of Western profiteers. 

Trade with the East can only be justified 
on the hard ground of Western self-interest, 
if it is to be justified at all. One such mo- 
tive might exist if our balance of payments 
were so out of whack as to imperil the West- 
ern monetary system. But, in that event, 
we may be sure the Soviets would be in no 
hurry to buy. 

A case may be made for trading with some 
European satellites. In the instance of Ru- 
mania, our trade deal seems to haye bred 
some disunity in the Soviet camp. The Ru- 
manians simply jettisoned their assigned 
breadbasket role in the Red common market 
and got a Western reward for balking. 

If similar wedges can be induced in the 
Eastern camp by the bait of trade, a good case 
can be made for selective use of that lure— 
in nonstrategic items of course. 

However, the report that the United States 
is considering icing the Rumanian cake with 
a plutonium-producing nuclear reactor is so 
preposterous as to assume Mr. Johnson is un- 
aware the bargain is in the making. Such 
talk should be dropped at once. 

Sale of that strategic item would require 
allied approval, and we may be sure that 
approval would be followed with allied re- 
quests for permits to sell everything from jets 
to rocket engines. 

The drawbacks to trade with the Soviets 
are enormous. First, the Russians really have 
nothing of which the West is in need. One 
can eat just so much caviar and drink just so 
much vodka. 

Secondly, the Soviet bloc benefits more 
than the West from trade, as a Chase Man- 
hattan Bank report demonstrates. Western 
technology is far more advanced, and trade 
thus offers the Russians an easy way to ac- 
quire our know-how without expensive re- 
search and experiment. 

In addition, Red p has miscalcu- 
lated the needs of their industries and con- 
sumers. Leaving them to make do with their 
own resources would retard their growth, 
already in an advanced state of retardation. 

As the Soviets are short of foreign exchange 
they need extensive Western credit for pur- 
chases of the magnitude being discussed. 
Granting such credit, especially long-term, 
would be the depth of folly. It would enable 
the Russians to keep industrially and mili- 
tarily apace and deny us the opportunity of 
forcing them to retrench and divert to con- 
sumer J 

Political drawbacks are more evident and 
prohibitive of such trade. As our first wheat 
deal agonizingly demonstrated, American ini- 
tiative to sell to the Russians has the effect of 
opening the European floodgates. It was di- 
rectly upon that odious grain deal that 
Britain sold buses and France locomotives to 
Fidel Castro. 

While the wheat sale momentarily eased 
the gold problem, it made our diplomatic 
position indefensible. How can we oppose 
Etropean trade with Cuba when we deal in 
hundreds of millions with the man who 
alone supports Cuba? We have been called 
hypocrites and what is our defense? 

President Johnson should review all the 
shoals of the sea on which he appears ready 
to embark and ask himself—Is it really worth 
It? 


LIMITING LOYALTY OATHS 


The Supreme Court, as is its wont, has 
held invalid two Washington State laws re- 
quiring State employecs to swear they are 
not subversive. 

If the Court were not forever quibbling 
over the efforts of States to bar subversives 
and ban subversion, the reason given for 
this decision by Justice Byron White, writing 
the majority opinion, might receive more 
credence. 
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He says the Washington State laws are so 
vague that they do not “allow public serv- 
ants to know what is and is not disloyal.” 
In which case, they certainly ought to be 
clarified. 

Why is it, though, that the Supreme Court 
only seems to get persnickety in such an 
area. 

On loyalty oaths and the like, it always 
strains at gnats. In other matters, it has no 
hesitancy at all in its own long- 
standing precedents to swallow camels. 


TVA's New GRAB 


To Americans of the 1930's, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority was portrayed as a 
crown prince holding aloft the shining sword 
of Federal power, standing for the rights of 
the “little man” against the cold imper- 
sonal forces of capitalism. 

As history often shows, handsome crown 
princes can age into tyrants. Such seems 
the case with TVA. An example of the meta- 
morphosis is In evidence today. 

Because the great men of TVA desire today 
to build a grand $35 million park of 170,000 
acres with taxpayers’ money, three small 
towns must be blotted out of existence. They 
are Golden Pond and Twin Lakes, Ky., and 
Model. Tenn. 

The protests of citizens and counties seem 
to have been shunted aside to make room for 
the visions of the grand designers. The 
townspeople have complained, “We need our 
homes, businesses, churches and schools 
much more than we need our land bought 
as a haven for opossums, coons, rattlesnakes, 
and mangy buffalo.” 

The TVA replied it was “most sympathetic” 
but added that “homes, businesses, churches, 
and schools must give way to the greater 
public need.” 

We wonder what wrongs have not been 
committed, what injustices not done, what 
rights not trampled upon, because they stood 
in the way of some powerful bureaucrat’s 
arbitrary interpretation of the “greater pub- 
lic need.” 


Cameron Voting Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past year more and more Americans 
have become aware of the great need 
for continued support of our Nation's 
mutual assistance program—if the free 
world is to prevail in the long twilight 
struggle against communism, This fact 
was dramatically demonstrated when, 
for the first time in the 17-year history 
of the program, the House approved, 
without cuts, the entire administration 
aid request. Most observers interpreted 
this action as strong congressional ap- 
proval of President Johnson’s approach 
to foreign aid. 

ROLLCALLS NOS. 152, 153—-POREIGN ASSISTANCE 
40 $ 

The President's request was stripped 
of all fat, and if an effective assistance 
program is to be maintained cuts cannot 
be tolerated. This view was refiected on 
rollcall No. 152 when a motion to recom- 
mit the bill for a $222 million cut was 
defeated. As passed by the House, H.R. 
11380 authorizes $2,041 billion in new 
foreign aid appropriations for fiscal year 


1964 


1965. Coupled with existing foreign aid 
authority, this sum brings the total au- 
thorization to $3.5 billion, a figure equal 
to last year’s appropriation. 

Designed to bolster the economies of 
recipient nations and foster needed so- 
cial and political changes, the bill also 
contained these features which had my 
strong support: More than $1 billion for 
Military assistance, with $200 million, 
earmarked solely for use in Vietnam; 
assistance to American schools, libraries, 
and hospitals abroad; authorization for 
the President to guarantee U.S. com- 
Panies against political and credit risks 
of nonpayment in connection with pri- 
vately financed sales of U.S. defense 
equipment and services to friendly coun- 
tries or international organizations; ex- 
Pressed the sense of Congress that the 
Agency for International Development 
Should encourage the use of private U.S. 
€ngineering and professional services in 
connection with capital projects financed 
by AID funds; continued a prohibition 
On grant assistance to nations capable 
of sustaining their own defense burden 
and economic growth; and authorized 
the President to deny U.S. assistance to 
a foreign enterprise if it would result 
in depriving similar U.S. enterprises of 
their reasonable share of world markets. 

During debate on the bill I delivered a 
Speech supporting the mutual assistance 
Program, and I include it in my remarks 
at this time for the benefit of my con- 
stituents: f 

HOUSE SPEECH 

When I was first elected to the Cali- 
fornia legislature a few years ago, a very 
dear friend of mine gave me a little 
book of satire which I am sure many of 
the Members have read. The book, 
Parkinson's Law,” had a chapter de- 
Scribing a meeting of a corporation board 
of directors where the board in 294 min- 
utes approved a $10 million expenditure 
to build an atomic reactor and then 
Spent a half hour on a $2,300 expendi- 
ture for a bicycle shed, and over an hour 
on a $4.75 expenditure for refreshments 
for the board meeting. 

A I believe that the debate described in 
Parkinson's Law” is not dissimilar to 
what has happened to the debate on for- 
eign assistance over the last 17 years. It 
appears to me that so much emphasis 
has been put on whether the high 
muckymuck” of some remote spot did or 
did not abscond with a book from the 
local library that the American public 
has nearly lost sight of the objective of 
foreign assistance. 

Applying Parkinson’s law, it is easy to 
See why the taxpayer wonders what for- 
eign assistance is all about. It is diffi- 
Cult to visualize the abstract—and you 
can be sure that the headline of the 

Morning Bugle” will not help to clarify 
the situation—but will lay emphasis on 
that stolen library book. 

For my part, I hope no books are 
Stolen. I hope that the program will 
Tun so efficiently that every last dime 
Provided will be used for the intended 
Purpose. But just as I know my church 
in Whittier has wasted funds in the 
Past—just as I know my professional 
Society, though it be of accountants, has 

n guilty of errors in judgment, so I 
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know economic assistance will continue 
to be plagued with the stolen library 
book. 

To me this minutia is not of major 
importance. What is of crucial impor- 
tance is the accomplishment of our real 
objectives. There can be no question 
that the United States is engaged in a 
death struggle with communism—a can- 
cerous growth in the universal body 
politic. To remove this condition, as in 
most dangerous body growths, we have 
two alternatives—one is radical surgery, 
the other is a program of intensive treat- 
ment—treatment designed to arrest and 
ultimately to eliminate the foreign 
growth. A good physician will, of course, 
advise his patient of the consequences of 
both actions and will take all possible 
steps to protect the life of the patient. 

We, sitting here as the Nation’s physi- 
cian, are doing just that. We will pro- 
vide over $55 billion this year to take 
care of surgery—should it become neces- 
sary. Now, what we are about to do 
today is provide less than 7 percent of 
that amount for treatment. 

The treatment will be flexible. It will 
be completely successful on some 
growths, less so on others, and, for the 
moment, it may fail on still others. But 
it is the best and only program of treat- 
ment we know today. As with any ar- 
resting and preventive medicine, as new 
facts and techniques are developed, they 
will be incorporated into the program for 
the good of the patient. 

I believe that it is the destiny of the 
United States to show the world the won- 
ders of a free, democratic, capitalistic 
society—to show mankind, by example 
and by deed, that it is possible to live 
under a government of laws, not of 
men—to build not just a nation, but a 
world free from fear, to use the wonders 
of science for the benefit of all man- 
kind, and to develop a universal philoso- 
phy of brotherhood of man. 

As imperfect as it may be, the Foreign 
Assistance Act is our only current means 
to accomplish these lofty objectives, and 
the United States is the only country 
with the resolve and the ability to meet 
the challenge. 

A vote to cut, or a vote against, this 
bill is a decision for radical surgery and 
surely fatal surgery on a very sick world. 

A vote for the bill in its present form 
is a decision for prolonged treatment of a 
patient that has the latent strength to 
survive. 


ROLLCALL NO. 155— FEDERAL PAY BILL 


With passage of H.R. 11049 the House 
reversed its negative attitude toward a 
Federal employee pay raise and concur- 
red with the position I took when an 
earlier pay bill was defeated. At that 
time I urged adoption of increases to 
remedy gross inadequacies in the Federal 
pay scale, and to comply with a legal 
mandate that Government career em- 
ployees be paid salaries comparable to 
those in the private sector. 

A majority of the House, however, in- 
correctly anticipating voter reprisals be- 
cause of proposed increases in congres- 
sional salaries, rejected H.R. 8986 with 
hollow arguments that it was not eco- 
nomical. Faced with a rollcall vote, they 
allowed their fears to overcome their 
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judgment. For it is clear that the great- 
est economy lies in attracting our Na- 
tion’s best minds and talent into im- 
portant Government positions. As Pres- 
ident Johnson declared in warning 
against false economy, the dollars paid 
to attract brains and ability to the Fed- 
eral service will come back to the Amer- 
ican people many times over in more eco- 
nomical and effective Government. Only 
first-class managers can tighten organi- 
zations, simplify procedures, trim waste, 
and inspire maximum effort. 
VOTE SWITCH. 

Widespread and sharp protests from 
public and private sources followed the 
defeat of H.R. 8986 and created strong 
demand for passage of H.R. 11049. When 
the rollcall was taken on this measure 
an almost equal number of Republicans 
and Democrats switched their previous 
positions and voted for passage. 

There is no question that the Federal 
pay structure needs overhauling. Con- 
gress has received no pay increase since 
1955, and Federal executive employees 
have not had a raise since 1956. During 
the Eisenhower administration a com- 
mittee representing industry, labor, edu- 
cation, and Government recommended 
salary increases far above the provisions 
of either H.R. 8986 or H.R. 11049. The 
aim was to put Government pay scales 
on par with those of private enterprise. 

Without a pay increase, Government 
workers in both high- and low-income 
brackets will continue to suffer financial 
penalties. For example, 56 executives of 
General Motors drew in salaries and 
bonuses a sum greater than the salaries 
of all the following combined: 

All 435 Representatives, all 100 Sena- 
tors, all Cabinet officers, the President of 
the United States, the Vice President of 
the United States, the Supreme Court 
Justices, and the Governors of all 50 
States. 

COMPARABLE PAY 


As passed by the House the pay bill in- 
creases by $7,500 the salaries of Members 
of Congress, Federal judges, and Cabinet 
officers, effective January 1, 1965. The 
principle of comparability of governmen- 
tal salaries with those of private enter- 
prise for equal levels of responsibility will 
also be automatically maintained. A 
fair and rational approach to Federal 
salary adjustment, this will avoid in the 
future the erratic and unsatisfactory 
methods used in the past. 

Of the $533.2 million which H.R. 11049 
provides, only 2.2 percent will go toward 
congressional salaries. The total ex- 
penditure is $11 million less than what 
has already been provided in the budget 
for Federal pay increases. 

I voted for the pay bill with the convic- 
tion that it does much to assure the 
future competence, vigor, and smooth 
functioning of our National Government. 

ROLLCALL NO. 160—EXCISE TAXES 


H.R. 11376 proposes to extend until 
June 30, 1965, certain excise taxes which 
were scheduled to be reduced or expire 
on July 1, 1964, The levies on alcoholic 
beverages, cigarettes, passenger cars, 
auto parts and accessories were in- 
creased during the Korean war, and 
without annual congressional extensions 
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the rates would revert to their pre-1951 
level. Five years ago general telephone 
service and air transportation were added 
to the excise tax list. 

I supported the bill, a position en- 
dorsed by the highly respected chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, WIL- 
BUR Miuits. However, we shared a con- 
sciousness of the many objectionable as- 
pects of these taxes: the harassing in- 
consistencies and contradictions in their 
application, so burdensome to the local 
businessman; the anachronism of taxa- 
tion evolved in response to the demands 
of wartime; and their discriminatory ef- 
fect on particular groups in our economy. 
Opponents of the bill voiced concern over 
such aspects of this taxation, but their 
haphazard solution called for recom- 
mitting the measure with instructions for 
phasing out an arbitrarily favored few of 
these taxes. 

HEARINGS NEEDED 


Only the majority position reflected a 
responsible approach to the problem, one 
which could genuinely redress griev- 
ances—holding up change until the 
Ways and Means Committee completes 
a detailed and comprehensive examina- 
tion of the entire excise tax structure. 
In view of the more than 200 bills for 
excise tax reform now pending in the 
House, and the fact that the taxes with 
which H.R. 11376 is concerned cover but 
$1.8 billion of the $14.7 billion in Federal 
excise tax revenues, I felt that only a 
complete review of the whole system 
could adequately meet public demand. 
A piecemeal approach could result only 
in rash and inequitable dicisions. The 
Ways and Means Committee, which ini- 
tiated the studies that finally led to en- 
actment of the tax cut bill, has already 
begun hearings on the excise tax struc- 
ture. As Chairman Mus said, “When 
the Commiteee on Ways and Means un- 
dertakes one of these studies, the com- 
mittee seriously intends to achieve re- 
sults.” 

FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 

From the standpoint of fiscal responsi- 
bility—tronically the favorite cry of 
those who seem willing to abondon it 
here—I believe that present excise taxes 
should be extended through fiscal 1965. 
As the Secretary of the Treasury pointed 
out when the tax cut bill was being con- 
sidered, a reduction in income taxes 
rather than excise taxes followed a 
thorough review of the various compon- 
ents of our Federal tax system to de- 
termine where reductions might most 
stimulate the growth of our economy 
and increase the overall equity of the 
tax system. The predicted returns of 
the unprecedented $11.6 billion income 
tax cut are already being fulfilled, but 
time must be given without interference 
to allow the full gains to be realized. To 
cancel expected excise tax revenues at 
this time would upset the administra- 
tion's planned program of economic 
progress for the coming year, and in- 
crease the budget deficit of $1.8 billion. 
I am sure most people would agree that 
these effects are undesirable. 

Thus, from consideration of the budg- 
etary situation for the next fiscal year, 
and anticipating sound recommendations 
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for a more equitable and up-to-date ex- 
cise tax structure—which I am confident 
the Ways and Means Committee will pre- 
sent to the next Congress—I agree to 
extend present excise tax rates for 1 more 
year. 

The Senate, however, subsequently 
voted to cut $503 million in revenue by 
repealing the 10-percent tax on jewelry, 
furs, toilet articles, and luggage selling 
for $100 or less. A proposal to repeal 
the 10-percent levy on local telephone’ 
service was rejected. 

In a House-Senate conference designed 
to resolve differences between the two 
legislative bodies, the wisdom of Chair- 
man Mitts prevailed and Senate con- 
ferees agreed to eliminate all amend- 
ments which would have provided for 
excise tax reductions this year. 
ROLLCALLS NOS. 168-170-—-MASS TRANSIT BILL 


Because district business kept me in 
California when the mass transit bill was 
before the House, I am recorded as “not 
voting” on the measure. Had I been 
present I would have voted against 
passage and did so advise the bill’s pro- 
ponents who solicited my support. I 
would also have voted to recommit or 
kill the bill on rollcall No. 169, but would 
have supported the amendment on roll- 
call No. 168 which prohibits the Federal 
Government from regulating rates and 
fares of transit systems which receive 
grants under the bill. 

There are many reasons why I opposed 
H.R. 3881. I have consistently advocated 
that private and municipal transit sys- 
tems should be self-sustaining through 
revenue received at the fare box. The 
mass transit bill contained no such pro- 
vision. Instead, it called for $375 mil- 
lion in taxpayers’ money to bolster falter- 
ing public transit systems throughout the 
country. This sum, in outright Federal 
grants on a matching basis, represents 
only a drop in the bucket if the Nation’s 
transit problems are to be solved by the 
National Government. The bill merely 
opens the door for larger Federal grants 
in the future, grants which, according to 
conservative estimates, would reach 
about $15 billion in a relatively short 
time. 

I am convinced that large and wealthy 
cities such as Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, New York, and Chicago are capable 
of solving their own transit problems 
without Federal help. Not only are they 
able to devise sound, economical systems, 
but they can do it cheaper than the Fed- 
eral Government. Local government ju- 
risdictions, for example, can sell bonds in 
the private market at 3-percent interest. 
The Federal Government would pay 4 
percent. 

MEETING PROBLEM 

California's efforts to cope with com- 
plex transit problems in the southland 
are reflected in the State's 1964 Rapid 
Transit Act which will go into effect next 
August. When a comprehensive plan 
has been perfected it will be submitted 
to the voters for approval. Along with 
many local officials and transit experts, 
Iam confident that a good plan will draw 
wide citizen support and that transit 
difficulties can be ironed out without 
Federal grants. 
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Under provisions of H.R. 3881 the Los 
Angeles area would receive practically no 
benefits. The $375 million to be doled 
out over a 3-year span could go to any 
city of 2,500 or more people. There are 
6,000 such communities in the Nation. 
Simple division shows what would ac- 
crue to Los Angeles. 

In arguing their case, supporters of the 
proposal used the false analogy of Fed- 
eral aid for highway construction. They 
failed to point out, however, that high- 
ways are not local, that they link all sec- 
tions of the country. And highway users 
pay for highways—not the general tax- 
payer. Mass transit systems, on the 
other hand, are strictly local in scope. 
I see no reason why taxpayers living in 
rural communities should finance urban 
transit facilities which they will never 
use. 
My views were apparently shared by 
my constituency for I did not receive one 
letter from a commuter asking me to 
support the mass transit bill. It is re- 
grettable that it passed by a substantial 
margin. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great pleasure for me to join with the 
many others who are this week com- 
memorating Captive Nations Week. The 
plight of these poor countries who dur- 
ing and since World War II have found 
themselves under an alien and rigid 
Communist rule is indeed heartrending. 

But freedom fighters in these sup- 
pressed countries have risen time and 
again to show that all is not well behind 
the Iron Curtain and that the people are 
not satisfied or willing to let a group of 
foreign-backed stooges trample on their 
rights and attempt to impose a foreign 
economic doctrine on them. 

The world gasped at the daring and 
courage of the East Germans in 1953, 
the Poles in 1956, and the Hungarians in 
the same year. Young people sacrificed 
their lives that freedom might reign 
once again in their countries. This same 
spirit has motivated more than one East 
German to attempt the escape to West 
Berlin in the face of the imposing Berlin 
Wall and the surrounding armed guards. 
Many have made it, but some of their 
more unfortunate comrades have been 
killed or dragged back, bleeding from 
bullet wounds. 

But their spirit lives on, smoldering 
underground. Their sacrifice has not 
been in vain, for they will rise again, 
followed by others who have been in- 
spired by their example, just as today we 
are inspired. 

No finer explanation of the meaning of 
Captive Nations Week can be found than 
that set forth in a letter from Dr. Lev E. 
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Dobriansky, chairman of the National 
Captive Nations Committee, dated June 
26, 1964. It follows: 

The week will emphasize that (1) on the 
Psychopolitical front, no breather be given 
with the U.S.S.R. itself being no monolith, 
the Russians in their time of troubles; (2) 
We concentrate on the dozen non-Russian 
nations in this inner empire; (3) we care- 
fully distinguish between the true patriotic 
nationalism of the captive nations as against 
the mythical “patriotic socialism” of their 
imposed and representative governments; 
(4) our Congress create a Special Committee 
on the Captive Nations; and (5) we adopt a 
policy of Emancipation that will insure no 
Psychopolitical sanctuary for Moscow and 
Peiping in their imperial systems. 


With these objectives I wholeheartedly 
concur and promise my continued sup- 
Port in the future. 


Resolution for Freedom of Lithuania and 
Other Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased to include, at this point, the 
resolution unanimously adopted at a 
mass meeting of area Lithuanian-Ameri- 
Cans in Shrewsbury, Mass., on June 14, 
last, in condemnation of the Soviet 
Union's unlawful and barbaric depriva- 
tion and suffocation of the rights of the 
Peoples of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
to govern themselves in freedom and in- 
dependence. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION FOR FREEDOM OF LITHUANIA AND 
OTHER BALTIC STATES 

(At a mass meeting of Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans gathered together for the commemora- 
tion of the mass deportation of hundreds of 
thousands of Lithuanians to Siberia at 
Maironis Park, Shrewsbury, Mass., on June 
14, 1964, under the auspices of the Lithu- 
anian Community of Worcester, Mass., the 
following resolution was unanimously 
voted: ) 

“Whereas in total disregard of the afore- 
Said treaties of peace and nonaggression, 
Soviet Russia forcibly seized and illegally 

ted Lithuania and two other Baltic 
States—Latvia and Estonia—into the Empire 
of the Soviet Union; and 

“Whereas Soviet occupational forces—Red 
army and secret police—have conducted and 
Continue to conduct an elaborate plan of 
Benocide, aiming at the destruction of the 
People of these three Baltic nations by exe- 
cutions and deportation to remote regions 
of Soviet Russia; and 

“Whereas Soviet Russia her 
Sentatives in the United Nations and at other 
International forums has been posing as a 
Protector of subjugated peoples, especially 
former colonies in Africa and Asia: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That we, Lithuanian-Americans 
in Worcester, do hereby express our gratitude 
to the Government of_the United States for 
its support of Lithuania's cause for freedom 
and for its refusal to recognize the occu- 
Pational and illegal annexation of the Baltic 

Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia—by Soviet 
Russia; and 
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“Resolved, That we, Lithuanian-Americans, 
are determined and united to uphold the 
efforts of Lithuanian people to regain their 
liberation and national independence; and 

“Resolved, That the Government of the 
United States take appropriate steps through 
the United Nations and other channels to 
stop the policy of colonialism of Soviet Russia 
in Eastern Europe and to force the Soviet 
Union to conduct free elections in Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia under the supervision 
of the United Nations; and be it finally . 

“Resolved, That the copies of these resolu- 
tions be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, to the Secretary of State, to 
the U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, 
to the U.S. Senators from Massachusetts, to 
the Representative of the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Massachusetts, and to the 
press.“ 


Let's Have Some Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent mail I received a resolution from 
the Missouri Federation of Postal Clerks 
which condemned certain programs of 
the Post Office Department. This reso- 
lution contained some provisions which 
I thought might be of interest to the 
membership of the House. 

My office has received many letters 
from individuals containing complaints 
against the Post Office practices outlined 
in the resolution. However, this is the 
first time a State federation of postal 
clerks has agreed upon some very 
strongly worded criticism of the Post 
Office Department. For this reason, it 
seemed to me that the complaints reg- 
istered are not just a personal gripe of 
a few clerks but must be something be- 
yond that. The contents of the resolu- 
tion should merit the immediate atten- 
tion not only of the Post Office Depart- 
ment itself but also the House Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee. I 
realize some hearings have been held 
and some progress may have been made 
toward correcting some of the things 
complained against in the resolution, 
but the fact that a resolution has been 
adopted statewide is evidence enough to 
indicate that there may be much which 
remains to be done in the way of taking 
action. A statewide resolution is much 
more than some scattered personal com- 
plaints by a few disgruntled persons. 
There should be an immediate and thor- 
ough review of the situations described 
in the resolution. My conclusion is we 
should have more action and less talk 
to eliminate the underlying causes of 
these complaints. 

The following resolution was adopted 
by unanimous vote of the delegates to 
the State convention of the Missouri 
Federation of Postal Clerks. Those pro- 
visions of the resolution having only local 
application have been omitted. Those 
portions of the resolution having nation- 
wide application are set forth below: 

Whereas in his memorandum of June 22, 
1961, the late President Kennedy stated: 
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“The right of all employees in the Federal 
Government to join and participate in the 
activities of employee organizations and to 
seek to improve working conditions and 
resolutions of grievances, should be recog- 
nized in all departments and agencies“; 
which memorandum was implemented by 
Executive Order No. 10988; and President 
Johnson has followed this policy and as 
stated in the Official Department Bulletin 
of February 6, 1964, said: “The Federal Goy- 
ernment must be a good employer.“ 

Whereas despite these fine words, certain 
acts of the Department have cut the ground 
under the feet of postal clerks as a craft and 
neutralized much of the fine intent of Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 10988, said acts are as fol- 
lows: 

Failure to negotiate with the * * * Fed- 
eration of Postal Clerks on distribution 
standards imposed by the works measure- 
ment system after it had been established 
beyond a doubt that said system was a 
speed up causing deterloration of labor 
management relations in post offices, result- 
ing in over 70 different bills being introduced 
in the Senate and House to do away with 
the works measurement system, with prom- 
inent Members of both Houses of Congress 
condemning the bad labor practices imposed 
by this system; negotiations on productions 
are standard in private industry. 

Excessive restrictive employment practices 
and arbitrary cutbacks in clerical personnel, 
in the face of an almost 3-percent annual 
increase in mail volume for the last several 
years, going even beyond the“ * job freeze 
of October 1962, the additional 5,000 jobs 
cut by the Budget Bureau, and the still 
further additional 3,100 more jobs cut by our 
overzealous Postmaster General; causing 
further deterioration of working conditions 
at workroom level, with the imposition of 
bad labor practices to offset loss of clerical 
personnel necessary to the public service. 

Extremely bad, * * * treatment of career 
substitute clerks, consistent 12-hour days 
with 60- and 70-hour workweeks, without 
overtime, no time for family life, going back 
to the 19th century * * * standards to the 
extent that Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, chair- 
man of the Senate Civil Service and Post 
Office Committee, in his letter of April 28, 
1964, expressed his concern to the Post- 
master General about this matter; 

Undue pressure tactics of the Department 
through regional offices, in the name of econ- 
omy, and efficiency, going to rockbottom 
extremes without regard to consequences or 
welfare of postal clerks, or the facts of life in 
labor-mangament relations at work-floor 
level; 

The recent unilateral order by the Depart- 
ment over the protests of our organization to 
work circulars on Sundays and holidays, just 
a year after we had negotiated in good faith 
with the Department for the discontinuance 
of this practice, which means more clerks 
working over the weekend; section 333.441 of 
the Postal Manual refers to circulars as the 
least important mall in the matter of time, 
being listed as sixth or last of all categories 
in importance of delivery: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Missouri United Fed- 
eration of Postal Clerks in convention as- 
sembled in Kansas City, Mo., June 12-13, 
1964, condemn the Department for all 
aforesaid acts as contrary to the spirit and 
intent of Executive Order No. 10988, and we 
call on our friends in Congress to pass legis- 
lation for legitimate recognition * * *; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we condemn the double 
standards of this administration calling for 
an end to unemployment, while excessive re- 
strictlve employment practices deny legiti- . 
mate jobs in the postal service, the largest 
Government agency, to our unemployed; and 
we further condemn this excessive restric- 
tive employment policy as contrary to the 
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best interests of our national economy and 
national welfare; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Postmaster General, the heads of 
the Personnel and Operations Bureaus, the 
Director of the St. Louis regional office, the 
Senators and Congressmen from the State of 
Missouri. 


Prayer Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 


C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
cellent statement of the reasons why 
the Congress should reject the Becker 
amendment was given to the House Ju- 
diciary Committee during its recent 
hearings on this proposal by Mr. Ben M. 
Herbster, president of the United Church 
of Christ. His statement clearly points 
out the harm which would be done to 
religion and the cause of religious lib- 
erty in America from the adoption of 
this proposal. I commend Mr. Herbster's 
statement, which follows, to my col- 
leagues and all those who seek to gain a 
better understanding of the undesirable 
effects which would result from the pas- 
sage of this proposal: 


one person may speak for the whole member- 

ship of our church, and I do not represent 
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mal capacity and also repre- 

ted Church Council for Chris- 
tian Social Action. 

On July 10, 1962, the Council for Christian 
Social Action adopted the following state- 
ment concerning Engel v. Vitale, the Su- 
preme Court decision involving the New 
York regents prayer. 

The Council for Christian Social Action of 
the United Church of Christ declares its 
of the U.S. Supreme Court in its 
decision in Engel v. Vitale, for the following 


1. The decision upholds the principle of 
church-state separation. * * * Because the 
New York State regents prayer was created, 
adopted, and administered by State officials 
and used as & religious exercise in the public 
schools, it violated the establishment clause 
of the first amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution. The fact that the prayer was non- 
denominational and its recitation voluntary 
does not alter the fact that the State pre- 
scribed a particular form of prayer to be used 
as an official prayer in a program of govern- 
mentally sponsored religious activity. Thus 
the State was carrying out a function which 
is not its business to perform. 

2. The responsibility for religious educa- 
tion and worship belongs to the church and 
home where it can be most effectively per- 
formed. Significant prayer is an expression 
of deep religious faith and conviction which 
cannot be appropriately expressed corpo- 
rately in a public school setting where there 
is a wide variety of belief and nonbelief. 

3. There is nothing in the decision which 
bans private prayer. Nor is there anything 
in the decision which restricts teaching about 
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the contributions religious leaders, Move- 
ments, and ideas have made in the shap- 
ing of our history and culture; and we would 
encourage the public school to do this more 
effectively. 

One year later, in June 1963, the Council 
for Christian Social Action adopted the fol- 
lowing statement on “Religion and the Public 
Schools”: 

1. The aim of education is the fullest 
possible development of the person's ca- 
pacities as a human being created by God. 

“2. The responsibility for education of the 
child is shared by parents, the church, and 
the government, and, therefore, parents, 
church, and government each have rightful 
interests in the education of the child. 

“3. The people of the United States have, as 
a matter of fact, various religious loyalties: 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, Orthodox, 
Jewish. Some are not adherents of any 
religious body or do not profess any religious 
beliefs. The fact of this religious pluralism 
cannot be disregarded in formulating policies 
concerned with the relation of education and 
religion in public schools and of the churches 
to the public schools. 

“4. The religious pluralism, characteristic 
of the United States, and the disavowal of 
societal compulsion in religious activities 
and observances have in many communities 
undermined traditional relations between 
the public schools and the church. These 
facts have confronted both the church and 
the public school with the need to devise 
new ways through which their respective 
responsibilities for the development of chil- 
dren can be best discharged. 

“5. Recognition and awareness of the vital 
part played by religion in the shaping of our 
history and culture is an important part of 
education. Hence, information about reli- 
gion, objectively presented, is an essential 
part of many school subjects and should be 
so treated. 

“6. Responsibility for religious education 
and worship belongs primarily to the church 
and to the home. 

J. Devotional activities or religious teach- 
ing directed to commitment should not be 
included in the curriculum or program of 
the public schools. In the setting of the 
public school, there is no satisfactory way 
of escaping the association of compulsion 
with such teaching and activities. 

“8. Members of the churches are encour- 
aged to participate in efforts to strengthen 
and improve public education.” 

The two documents I have just read to 
you illustrate (1) our belief that education 
is essential, not just for advancement of 
the person, but to further God's purpose for 
humankind; (2) our confidence in and sup- 
port of free, universal education through the 
public schools; (3) our belief that the 
church and the home are primarily respon- 
sible for religious education and worship; 
(4) our objection to the introduction of 
sectarian religious material—from whatever 
source, governmental or private—into the 
public schools; and (5) our determination 
that the constitutional guarantee of freedom 
and equality for all in the practice of religion 
shall not be abridged. 

On the basis of the position I have just 
outlined, we oppose and we urge the Con- 
gress to reject the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution introduced by Represent- 
ative Frank J. Becker and any all other 
proposed constitutional amendments de- 
signed to affect in any way the practice of 
religion. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to place 
in your record my personal convictions about 
the relations between religion and public 
education. First of all, I hardly need tell 
you that I speak from a Christian point of 
view. I am a convinced and practicing 
Christian. My whole life has been spent 
within the Christian church, my adult life as 
a minister of the gospel of Jesus Christ, I 
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would like to see every child of Christian 
parents, every child of Jewish parents, in- 
structed in his faith in the school where he 
receives the rest of his education. But I 
would far rather see these children grow up 
free to practice their faiths, as their fore- 
fathers have been free to do so in the United 
States. It is just because I am devotedly 
and, perhaps, selfishly a Christian that I 
oppose the proposed constitutional amend- 
ments that are before you, for I am con- 
vinced that their end results would not be 
helpful to the Christian cause. 

Let me be specific. Section 1 of the House 
Joint Resolution 693 would permit the “of- 
fering, reading from, or listening to prayers 
or biblical scriptures, if participation therein 
is on a voluntary basis, in any governmental 
or public school, institution, or place.” 
There is an assumption here that as long as 
participation is voluntary religious freedom 
is protected. What is ignored is that this 
amendment would seriously jeopardize the 
right of all parents to determine the reli- 
gious faith of their children. Parents would 
be coerced into putting their children into 
a position where they must submit to prayers 
and other religious activities, the content 
of which would be determined by the agents 
of the State, or refuse to conform and thus 
incur for their children the wrath, ridicule 
and ostracism which the nonconformist faces. 
Is there any member of this committee who 
would want his children put in such a posi- 
tion, or who would defend the right of the 
State to put anyone else's child in such a 
position? 

There will be winners and losers if House 
Joint Resolution 693 ever should be adopted. 
The losers will be those of us who believe 
that religious views are too personal, too 
sacred to be determined by the State or 
promulgated by the State. The winners 
will be those persons who believe they have 
& monopoly on religious truth and are will- 
ing to employ the power of the State to re- 
quire all of soclety to accept their version 
of the truth or to face possible ridicule and 
reprisal. At best the State will be used to 
discourage nonconformity with whatever 
religious views can achieve dominance. 

I recognize the sincerity of people who 
feel that absence of standardized religious 
exercises in the public schools denies to 
pupils exposure to faith in a Supreme Being 
and appreciation of America’s religious her- 
itage. These people are not educators, 
though. If they were, they would know that 
recitation of a standard prayer and hearing 
a few verses of Scripture read without com- 
ment will neither make students religious 
nor instill in them a faith in God. Further- 
more, there is an assumption in this pro- 
posed legislation that those who doubt the 
existence of God deserve less consideration 
than do those who believe in a Supreme 
Being. 

None of the assumptions of the sponsors 
of this legislation is acceptable. A rote 
prayer or a few verses of Scripture, read 
without comment, can make no significant 
contribution to the spirtual growth of a 
child. A prayer which one is required to 
recite will not instill deep religious faith in 
those without faith. On the contrary, its 
necessarily nonsectarian, watered-down char- 
acter will cause the truly religious child to 
question the tenets of his own faith. 

Nor do we need the Becker amendment 
to preserve our religious heritage. The 
Supreme Court indicated the desirability and 
the permissability of teaching about religion 
in all phases of the public school curricu- 
lum—in history, art, literature, social 
Studies, and other subjects. The Supreme 
Court said: “* * * one’s education is not 
complete without a study of comparative 
religion or the history of religion and its 
relationship to the advancement of civili- 
zation. It certainly may be said that the 
Bible is worthy of study for its literary and 
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tistoric qualities. Nothing we have said here 
indicates that such study of the Bible or of 
religion, when presented objectively as part 
of a secular of education may not 
be effected consistent with the first amend- 
ment.” We should require of our schools 
that they teach objectively about religion, 
Just as they teach objectively about science, 
humanities, or any other subject. We should 
neither wish, nor above all, require that the 
schools treat religion in any other way. The 
basic ethical and spiritual values of religion 
must and should be taught in church and 
home. Their application is seen by children 
in the lives of the people about them; and 
our children are fortunate, indeed, that the 
vast majority of our public schoolteachers 
illustrate these values dally in their conduct 
in their classrooms. Finally, there is the 
educational function of teaching about re- 
ligion, which is properly the function of 
any school system—public or private—that 
deals openly and honestly with the culture 
and the values with which its pupils must 
cope. But this form of teaching is profes- 
sional education. It is far removed from wor- 
ship and Scripture reading, which are func- 
tions of the church and home. 

As a man who has devoted his life to the 
Cause of defending, preserving, and strength- 
ening the Christian faith, I must protest 
against what I am convinced would harm 
that faith and the religious faith of others. 
I adjure you, do not tamper with the first 
amendment or with any other portion of the 
Bill of Rights. I know of no document, out- 
side of the Bible, that is so imbued with 
Wisdom and timelessness, so clearly definitive 
Of what constitutes freedom and equality, 
and so protective of the rights of the in- 
dividual person and conscience as is the Con- 
Stitution of the United States with its Bill 
Of Rights. We of the generation to which 
you and I belong have committed blunder 
after blunder in our efforts to manage the 
World's affairs. Let us not now commit the 
ultimate folly and fasten it upon our children 
unto the third and forth generation by aban- 
doning our chief long-run protection against 
the intolerance of terror, the protection we 
how have in an unimpaired first amendment. 

To sum up, I oppose the Becker proposal 
and any other attempts to amend the 
religious clause of the first amendment. I 
Oppose them on at least three grounds of 
Conscience and of consideration of my own 
rights and of the rights of others. First, I 
©ppose them because I respect the faith of 
Other people who do not see religious truth 
a I see it or even as a majority of their fel- 
low clitzens may see it. They and their chil- 
dren have the right to believe as they want to 
believe, or not believe at all. Second, I op- 
Pose these proposals because, at best, they 
Would provide for a weak, puerile, almost 
Meaningless exercise of religious education in 
dur public schools. Third, I oppose them for 
the protection of my own religious liberty. 
History overflows with examples of Christian 
Communities which, enjoying a majority posi- 
tion, used their numerical strength to garner 
privileges which later, when they became 
weak were turned against them to deny them 
religious freedom. Any minor advantage 
Which may accrue to the dominant faith 
Broups today through amendment of the 
Constitution, might in a year or a decade or a 
Seneration provide the means of undoing 
their successors in the faith. The only guar- 
antee of my religious liberty and that of my 
children is scrupulous protection of the re- 
Ugious ilberty of evoryone else—majority and 
minority—now and in the future. 
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Boston (Mass.) Canon Lawyer Asks 
School Prayer Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested to include, at this point, 
avery timely article that appeared in the 
May 23, last, issue of the Pilot magazine 
commenting upon the paper presented 
by Rt. Rev. Paul V. Harrington, J.CL., 
before the Canon Law Society of America 
on the subject of the “School Prayer 
Amendment” pending in the Congress. 
The article follows: 

BOSTON CANON LAWYER ASKS SCHOOL PRAYER 
AMENDMENT 


An amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States was proposed in Dallas, Tex. 
during a regional conference of the Canon 
Law Society of America as the only immediate 
correction of Supreme Court decisions on 
prayer cases. 

Rt. Rev. Paul V. Harrington, J. OC. L., vice- 
official of the Archdiocese of Boston and 
president of the Society, read a paper during 
the conference, held May 11 and 12, in which 
he reviewed the decision of the Supreme 
Court on prayer cases over the past 17 years, 
pointing out what he considered errors in 
their judgment. 

GOD-GIVEN RICHT 


Msgr. noted that the issue 
was not so much whether the recitation of 
prayers in schools was beneficial, but rather 
“to consider if these children have a God- 
given and Constitution-protected right to 
offer prayer at the beginning of the school 
day in the classroom of public schools.” 

Holding that the rights of minority groups 
should be protected, he underlined the 
fact that the rights of the majority should 
not be denied in the process. 

“It is disturbing,” he said, “to find that, 
in a given school community one dissenting 
child can take away from all of the other 
children the right to offer prayer, and, when 
this dissenter is upheld in his complaint by 
the highest court of the land, the result is 
that the right of all public school children in 
the entire country to offer prayer at the be- 
ginning of school exercises is taken away.” 

In the case of Torcaso v. Watkins (1961) 
he showed, for example, that the Supreme 
Court had declared that belief in God or in a 
Supreme Being is no longer necessary to con- 
stitute religion. This position, he remarked, 
“elevates secularism to the dignity of a 
religion, having equal rights with all chris- 
tian religions, and make a religion out of 
secularism. 


SECULARISM 


In an effort to maintain a supposed neu- 
trality between all Christian sects, the Su- 
preme Court has in effect reduced all re- 

to the common denominator of the 
religion of secularism, thereby inevitably 
showing preference to secularism and vio- 
lating its own dictum that any preference 
for one religion would constitute an estab- 
lishment of religion.” 

Since the opinions of the Supreme Court 
Judges so often cite Thomas Jefferson and 
James Madison to support absolute separa- 
tion of church and state, Monsignor Harring- 
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ton went into a detailed examination of some 
expressions of their thought. 

He demonstrated that “they (Jefferson and 
Madison) did not wish to prefer one religion 
over another; to deny the existence of God; 
to reward nonbelief and discriminate against 
belief in an Infinite Being.” 

Furthermore, he pointed out the primary 
right of the parent to educate his own child 
and then of seriously restricting that right 
by refusing to recognize the constitutional 
validity of opening prayer in public schools, 
when this practice is desired and sought 
by the greater number of parents. 

Monsignor Harrington concluded, “Since 
the decisions of the Supreme Court have out- 
lawed each and every one of these (cases of 
prayer) in the past 17 years, against the 
consensus of the greater majority of the citi- 
zens, responsible means must be found 
whereby the rights, guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, might once again be enjoyed. 

“While the possibility of a complete re- 
versal by the Supreme Court must be rec- 
ognized, whereby its decisions would reflect 
the true meaning and intent of the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights, this is not 
to be expected in the near or foreseeable 
future. 

“The only other remedy seems to be an 
amendment to the Constitution. This would 
at first appear to be superfiuous, since it 
would only be guaranteeing what is already 
guaranteed but, since the original rights can- 
not now be enjoyed or exercised, an amend- 
ment is necessary.” 


The Captive Nations Need Our Continued 
Support 


SPEECH 
HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to join 
with my colleagues in observing Captive 
Nations Week. We are gratified that 
President Johnson issued the Captive 
Nations Week proclamation which calis 
attention to the sad fate of the millions of 
persons who have been brought under 
the oppressive rule of the Soviet Union— 
whose freedom and fundamental rights 
have been wrested from them. I wish to 
commend the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Fitoop] for his tireless efforts 
in bringing the problems of these en- 
slaved people to our attention and in 
urging action in their behalf. 

I take this opportunity again to urge 
our Committee on Rules to report out 
favorably the measure creating a Special 
Committee on the Captive Nations. I 
introduced a bill providing for the crea- 
tion of such a committee and I feel it is 
imperative that the Congress take action 
as soon as possible so the important work 
can go forward. We must ever keep in 
mind that the captive nations and peo- 
ples have not lost hope, they have not 
lost their desire for freedom and inde- 
pendence, and they deplore as much as 
ever the fact that they have been en- 
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slaved. They pray for the day of de- 
liverance and true independence and 
self-government, They have kept alive 
in their hearts the democratic ideal. 

It is our duty and privilege to give 
them the moral support they desperately 
need; to let them know we have not for- 
gotten them, to say that we hold out the 
hand of friendship and understanding 
and that we will continue to do all we 
can to hasten the day when they can 


take their rightful place in the world’s 


family of free nations. 


Renewal at the Crossroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention was recently called to an edi- 
torial entitled “Renewal at the Cross- 
roads,” which appeared in the May 1964 
issue of the Nation's Cities, the maga- 
zine of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion. 

I think that there is much substance 
in this editorial; and inasmuch as the 
extension of the urban renewal program 
will be debated in the House in the near 
future, I am including this editorial in 
the Recorp and commend it to the at- 
tention of all Members: 

RENEWAL AT THE CROSSROADS 


It is clearer every day that urban renewal 
is a national program for large and small 
communities. Renewal efforts have rejuve- 
nated civic pride and have reversed trends 
toward commercial blight and neighborhood 
decay. In more than 700 American commu- 
nities, local governments have initiated 
urban renewal projects which involve Federal 
assistance. The number of projects—about 
1,300—and their rising proportion of comple- 
tions give ample evidence of the importance 
of this program to urban America. 

Pending legislation calls for a 2-year ex- 
tension of urban renewal grants to localities 
at a time when mounting criticisms are di- 
rected at renewal. 

This is incongruous—that urban renewal, 
with its broad base of support in communi- 
ties and among legisiators, should be facing 
the most dificult moments in its 15-year his- 
tory. To å large extent, perhaps, renewal has 
been a victim of its own advance publicity. 
Glamorous architects’ sketches didn't answer 
the problems of delays: to relocate families 
and small businessmen; to determine the best 
public uses of the acquired land; to find de- 
velopers who would risk their capital in once- 
dilapidated areas; to fight vexing lawsults; to 
get final approval from voters for city par- 
ticipation. 

But the program picked up momentum, 
gained adherents, and largely convinced falr- 
minded observers. Along the way, both Fed- 
eral departments and local agencies picked 
up a fair amount of expertise, legal and eco- 
nomic know-how, and, In many cases, rare 
political wisdom. 

Due to the prospects of more widespread 
success of this program, criticism has grown 
more angry in recent months. What are the 
kep criticisms? Federal control, relocation, 
legal authority, economic justification, over- 
all impact, and big-city orientation are prime 
areas of criticism. They represent both con- 
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servative and liberal viewpoints. At their 
best, they serve to curb any possible abuse 
of governmental power or corruption. But 
many are irresponsible. 

Federal control: The charge that urban 
renewal is another step toward centralized 
national power is feeble. Every project is 
locally conceived, locally planned, locally 
executed. Those who fight the program on 
this basis often try to have it both ways— 
that local governments have too much lee- 
way In their actions and that they ought to 
subscribe to stiffer Federal requirements. 

Relocation: The bulldozer will continue to 
serve In renewal, but its symbolic meaning 
of destruction is declining. Better than 80 
percent of the 157,000 families relocated 
through urban renewal have been rehoused 
in safe, sanitary, standard dwellings. No 
similar achlevements can be cited for any 
other private or governmental activity which 
reduces a city’s housing Inventory. 

Legal authority: From the landmark 
Berman v. Parker decision 10 years ago, which 
affirmed the program’s constitutionality, 
urban renewal has Inspired a large yolume 
of litigation. The guidelines, however, are 
firmly established. Enabling legislation in 
45 States reflects the attitude that urban 
renewal is an appropriate public activity in 
a democratic society. 

Economic justification: Doubts have been 
expressed that land acquired through re- 
newal will attract sufficient investment, A 
private study of the national market for 
land in downtown showed that, for 12 to 
15 years ahead, demand will be strong. It 
isa “highly selective” market, one which will 
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but it is an optimistic prospect. As for the 
larger “gray areas” which encircle many 
downtowns, total development. through re- 
newal seems less rosy. It is here that re- 
habilitation must be undertaken vigorously. 
The private building community will have 
to show it can do the job better than public 
housing, More attention must also be paid 
to the needs of middle-income families under 
the progressive sections of the present and 
pending housing legislation. 

Overall impact: “Projectitis"—the oasis of 
redeveloped land in a desert of slum and 
blight—is on the way out, but there is, un- 
fortunately, ample evidence that urban re- 
newal does not fit fully into the entire com- 
munity’s patterns of housing, shopping, and 
travel. The community renewal plan, in 
helping cities to analyze their future needs 
comprehensively, can show all agencies and 
departments of local government how much 
interdependence there is in making renewal 
a success. 

Big-city program: Statistics show that the 
great majority of communities with renewal 
projects are smaller than 50,000 in popula- 
tion. In many respects, they have more at 
stake in having effective renewal because 
their tax bases are more rapidly affected by 
outlying suburban development, which si- 
phons off higher income families and com- 
mercial activity. For many of these com- 
munities, a single well-planned and executed 
renewal project will accomplish more in 
respect to housing, transportation facilities, 
and retail trade than half a dozen more costly 
ones in a huge metropolitan center. 

In sum, renewal can answer its critics on 
what is has done. More important, it can 
point to the sense of community involvement 
and rising expectations that come from a 
successful program. As a significant weapon 
to halt massive anticity developments, urban 

renewal has turned the corner. Its parti- 
sans cannot claim that it will restore grace, 
beauty, and prosperity to metropolitan areas 
or even to entire cities, but no government 
activity today promises to unlease so many 
forces for progress in our communities— 
D. W. L. 


July 2 
The Situation in Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
current “invasion” of the State of Mis- 
sissippi by outsiders who think of them- 
selves as aiding in the cause of civil 
rights has occasioned much erroneous 
comment in the northern press and on 
the floor of this House. To set the 
Recorp straight I am submitting an edi- 
torial from the Vicksburg, Miss., Sunday 
Post of June 28 which exemplifies the 
responsible’ attitudes of the citizens of 
Mississippi who are laboring hard to 
solve their local problems and who can 
only be hindered in their efforts by the 
influence of these good-intentioned but 
misinformed crusaders. 

The editorial follows: 

THE SITUATION IN MISSISSIPPI 


There is no đoubt about it, Mississippi is 
both in the limelight and under siege. For 
months the highly publicized summer proj- 
ect has been blared forth from radio and 
TV and in the national news. The publicity 
campaign was of such a nature as to en- 
gender resentment on the part of every Mis- 
sissippian. Then the “crusaders” came, and, 
at the very first an Incident of tragic nature 
happened. The cry now is for occupation 
by Federal marshals, with many calling for 
Federal troops to come to the State. On the 
floor of Congress, the right of people to 
travel anywhere in the United States was 
given as the reason for the call for Federal 
intervention. It appears that this was the 
ultimate goal of all the agencies which 
have set about to “reform” Mississippi. 

We do not, under any circumstances, con- 
done violence, whether by outsiders or our 
own people, Violence never resolves prob- 
lems, and our columns have been used to 
exhort our people to remain calm and digni- 
fied during this “invasion.” We do not, un- 
der any circumstances, believe a person 
should be restricted in his movements any- 
where in our country, provided he is not 
prepared to act contrary to the common 

Had these “crusaders” come to Mis- 
sissippi quietly and without fanfare, in an 
honest desire to help anyone, there would 
have been no Philadelphia story. But the 
pitiless publicity which had been given every 
phase of this project, put it in the category 
of inciting anger and passion, and wes defi- 
nitely not in the common good. 

The very prepublicity which this project 
received should have been enough to make 
official Washington take preventive measures, 
But support and encouragement was given 
the project. It was given, though it was 
contrary to reasonable precautionary prin- 
ciples to allow an explosive situation to de- 
velop in any part of our country. But our 
State, the target for such viclous propa- 
ganda, has been marked again. It is good 
politics not to interfere. There is a presi- 
dential election coming up in November, and 
we remember Very clearly, there was a con- 
gressional election in the offing when the Ole 
Miss tragedy occurred. 

Much has been said about the “breakdown 
of law and order” in Mississippi. Nothing 
has been said about the dereliction of duty 
of the highest Executive Officer in the land 
and the highest law enforcement officer in 
the land. One word from them would have 
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Prevented this publicized “invasion” as not 
in the best interests of the people either of 
Mississippi or of the United States. 

We have much to doin Mississippi to settle 
our problems, but we are capable of solving 
them. We need no help from the outside, 
and, by a like token, we do not feel we would 
be welcome in any other State or section, 
if we set about to impose our ideas and will 
upon their people. 

In the meantime, it is our hope and prayer 
that Mississippians will stand firm in their 
Characteristic dignity and will keep both 
their calmness and thelr perspective. By all 
means, It is in the very best interests of our 
State that any incident be handled exclu- 
Sively by our law enforcement officials, and 
that no one be so presumptuous as to take 
the law In his own hands. 


Memorandum From the Lithuanian- 
American Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lithuanian-American Council recently 
met in Washington, D.C., and forwarded 
a memo to President Johnson which I 
believe merits the attention of all of us. 
I place this memo in the Record at this 
Point, expressing as it does the strong 
feelings of the Americans of Lithuanian 
extraction. 

The memorandum follows: 
MEMORANDUM FROM THE LITHUANIAN 
AMERICAN CONGRESS 

Recent developments in Eastern Europe 
and the Baltic States are of deep concern to 
the 1 million Americans of Lithuanian de- 
Scent. In behalf of these citizens, the Lith- 
nuanian American Congress calls your atten- 
tion to several items concerning the interests 
of the United States and the cause of free- 
dom for the Baltic States. 

As stated in one of your recent addresses: 
“Peace depends upon rebuilding old Euro- 
Pean civilization within historic bound- 
arles + * * freedom is the tide of history.” 

While some eastern European nations ap- 
pear to be reasserting their identities, we are 
dismayed by the plight of the Baltic States, 
Whose situation remains unchanged since 
1940. Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia con- 
tinue to be militarily and politically domi- 
nated by a giant neighbor. The prerogative 
Of self-determination has been taken from 
these Baltic peoples. 

We have been encouraged by the con- 
Sistent refusal of the U.S. Government to 
recognize the forced incorporation of the 
Baltic States into the Soviet Union. This 
Policy has been reaffirmed by every admin- 
istration since it was voiced in 1940 by the 
then Under Secretary of States Sumner 
Welles. 

Mr. President, we respectfully ask your 
assurance that this policy shall be continued 
Under your administration, and that you 
consider the implementation of the follow- 


g: 

1. Activation of the nonrecognition prin- 
Cipie by stressing at every opportunity the 
restoration of independence of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia. 

2. Use of the United Nations and all other 
appropriate international forums to request 
restoration of human rights and national 
freedom to the Baltic peoples. 
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3. Expanding coverage of the Baltic States 
by Voice of America, Radio Free and 
other means of communication in the truth 
campaign. 

4. Encourage establishment of a Captive 
Nations Committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to study the Baltic situation and 
recommend an honorable solution of the 
problem. 

5. Avoid cultural, economic or other agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union, which could 
or would be detrimental to the captive 
nations. 

6. Refuse to enter into any nonaggression 
pacts with the Soviet Union which would 
serve to bolster Soviet colonialism and make 
the liberation of Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia more difficult to achieve. 

Mr. President, we ask your indulgence in 
these matters not only because we are deeply 
concerned for the people and the land of 
our forefathers, but also because we are con- 
vinced that the suggested actions are vital 
to the national interests of the United States 
and the cause of peace and freedom through- 
out the world. 


Barry Goldwater Supported by Millions 
of Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include an edi- 
torial from the Alliance Review which 
expresses very well the feelings of mil- 
lions of Americans who support Barry 
GOLDWATER: 

So, WE'RE a BUNCH or KOOKS 


The self-styled liberals of the Nation are 
trying desperately to sell the idea that the 
only support for conservative politicians 
comes from petrified nonagenarians or young 
kooks who don’t know any better than to 
think there might haye been something good 
in our country prior to the New Deal. 

But it is evident now that far more than 
a handful of citizens are showing discontent 
with the welfarism trend of Government. 
This discontent cannot be removed merely by 
a change of party, since both parties have 
their liberals and conservatives. 

When more people are em earning 
more money than ever, and when we're all 
enjoying a tax cut, why the uneasiness? 

Perhaps the answer lies in what the “pro- 
gressives” of both political parties have been 
offering—a “great society’ of cushions 
against adversity, with the challenges and 
risks deleted. Great plans are belng made, 
but the ordinary citizen has no part in them 
other than paying his taxes. 

Nobody courts adversity—but many will 
often risk his belongings and his life for 

causes, even for adventure. This may 
well be a characteristic of our people which 
the paternalistic politicans overlook or fail 
to comprehend, and which may arise to 
Plague them. 

On the other hand, there could be resent- 
ment against the barrage of good advice we 
get from our Federal friends—advice we 
must take, or else. It extends to big things, 
such as requirements that our local relief 
programs meet Federal standards or else no 
Federal money. But it is extending to more 
and more small, intimate matters also. 

Such as an announcement that the FHA 
will attempt to “stimulate” good design in 
homes “through the appraisal process.” In 
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other words, if the Feds don't like the looks 
of your place, you may not be able to mort- 
gage it for what it’s worth. 

A Government so obstreperously intrusive 
that it will use our own tax money to dictate 
our tastes in homes may be serious 
dissent at the polls in the future. 


Mishawaka (Ind.) Times Praises a New 
Kind of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I wish to insert in the 
Record an interesting editorial from the 
June 23, 1964, issue of the Mishawaka 
(Ind.) Times describing two recent de- 
velopments in the field of foreign aid. 

The editorial follows: 

A New KIND or FOREIGN Am 

Foreign aid, some people feel, could be 
more effective and useful if it had not quite 
so much a governmental image * * * with 
somewhat more emphasis upon people help- 
ing people. 

Two recent events are cases in point. 

Development of a privately supported 
Hoosier partnership with Latin America to 


executive development program and by Uni- 
versity faculty members having Latin Amer- 
ican interests. 

The initiation of a State program of ald 
to a Latin American community or group 
was urged during a series of conferences 
just concluded at the university by Wade 
Fleetwood, special assistant, State and local 


The privately supported partnership pro- 
grams were described by Fleetwood as “a 
high priority effort that seeks to buy a little 
time until the institution-bullding economic 
development programs of the Alliance make 
themselves felt at the grassroots level.” 

“The partnership plan is not an adoption 
program in which a city or State adopts a 
Latin. American State or city,” Fleetwood 
told those with whom he conferred at the 
University. 

“It is a partnership program that has as 
its base the direct assistance to help people 
help themselves. It is not a patronizing or 
handout approach. It is not an ‘old-clothes’ 
charity program but a direct alliance between 
& U.S. group and a Latin American group to 
work toward the establishment of a lasting 
personal relationship outside official chan- 
nels.” 

Partnership arrangements, Fleetwood said, 
have been entered into by Alabama with 
Guatemala, Arizona with El Salvador, Idaho 
with Ecuador, Utah with Bolivia, Texas with 
Peru, and in addition the matter is being 
discussed in Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota, Kentucky, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, and 
Wisconsin, 

Meanwhile, an adjunct to the Peace Corps 
has been formed. 

The idea is for some U.S. executives to 
volunteer to take leaves of absence from 
their firms here, and perform—in some un- 
developed country—the same functions they 
perform here. The United States will pay $1 
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million to start the project and eventually it 
will operate altogether by private donations. 
Such programs have the potential not 
alone to improve the U.S. image, but the 
image of the free enterprise system abroad. 


Toward Religious Liberty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the remarks by Franklin H. Littell, pro- 
fessor at the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, which he delivered at the annual 
meeting of the Conference on Jewish 
Social Studies in New York City on May 
22, 1963. His perceptive analysis of re- 
ligious attitudes and myths in America 
today should be read by everyone who 
concerns himself with the problems 
posed by church-state relations. 

The article follows: 

TOWARD RELIGIOUS LIDERTY 
(By Franklin H. Littell) 

The subject to which we are addressing 
ourselves is highly sensitiye. In spite of the 
burning of racial justice, there are 
more cases before the Federal courts today 
inyolving church-state relations than on any 
other problem. 

Moreover, it is a subject concerning which 
confusion is rampant. Let us consider a few 
homely illustrations. In San Antonio, this 
spring, an incumbent city council member 
who is also a Methodist minister has been 


challenged by an opposing candidate who 
runs on the slogan, “separation of church and 
State.” (The argument here would seem to 
should not be allowed to 


cently appointed a committee of 21 religious 
leaders to oversee ethical practices in State 
(The argument here would 


and Mexico because the State educational 
authorities refuse to recognize the validity 
of Amish-staffed and Amish-controlled school 
systems. (The argument here would seem to 
be that religious liberty includes the right 
to have the children in the covenant educated 
by the church.) In Miami, some months 
ago, the Baptist Ministerial Alliance passed 
two resolutions within the space of 2 min- 
utes. In one they condemned the presumed 
Catholic threat to separation of church and 
state; in the other they criticized bringing 
up an ACLU case to remove Protestant 
liturgy from the public schools. (The argu- 
ment here, if it can be summarized at all, 
would seem to be that Catholic penetration 
of public institutions constitutes a challenge 
to our way of life, while the maintenance of 
Protestant hegemony is to be sustained where 
it still exists.) 


THE PRIMITIVIST MYTHS 


The Miami case is perhaps most revealing, 
for it leads us to two parallel mythical con- 
structs which are widespread and which lend 
confusion rather than light to any serious 
analysis of religious lberty and its signif- 
cance to American history. Both of these 
myths are primitivist in nature, to use the 
typology elaborated in literary criticism and 
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historical research by Prof, A. O. Lovejoy of 
Johns Hopkins University and his associates 
and students. 

Primitivism has been defined as “civilized 
man’s misgivings about his performances, 
about his prospects—and about himself.“ 2 
As applied to the interpretation of history, 
it involves three periods: 

1, A Golden Age, marked by heroic virtue, 
sound human relations, ethical institutions; 

2. A period of “the fall,” characterized by 
corruption of institutions and persons; 

3. A restitution, with return to the pro- 
gram of the age of heroes. As applied to 
American history, the primitivist typology is 
revealed by repeated reference to the pre- 
sumed views and practices of the Founding 
Fathers, which are held to be normative for 
all times to come. 

Relating this typology to our discussion of 
religious liberty, the achievement of a public 
consensus is presently threatened by two 
parallel myths, both of which breed ideo- 
logical politics. One is the myth of the “good 
old days” of “Christian America.” The other 
is the myth of an absolute “wall of separa- 
tion between church and state.“ In fact— 
except in the minds of those who wish to de- 
fend the state-church system and legislated 
religion—the American people have never 
been Christianized. Neither have we ever 
had “separation of church and state,” nor 
do we have it now. Both of these mythical 
constructs simply confuse the issue and 
make the attainment of religious liberty and 
voluntaryism more difficult. 

The myth that the Founding Fathers es- 
tablished a “Christian America” is perhaps 
the more widespread of the two constructs, 
at least in Protestant circles. And here, 
wtih the telescoping of historical events 
which is so frequently encountered in the 
mind essentially unschooled by history, it is 
usually impossible to discern whether the 
esteemed “Founding Fathers” are those of 
Plymouth or those of the Constitutional 
Conventions, 175 years later. In any case, 
America is said to have been once a “Chris- 
tian nation,” and—at least since FDR— 
things have subsequently been going to the 
Devil. This is the theme song of the Prot- 
estant underworld—of spiritual mobiliza- 
tion, Christian economics, the Christian anti- 
Communist crusade, the Christian nation- 
alists, the circuit riders, the American 
cChurchmen's League, and other clerical pen- 
sioners of the radical right. 

An illustration of the intellectual level of 
this thrust may not be out of order. Some 
weeks ago we were treated in Dallas to the 
obscene spectacle of a former military per- 
son and present mob leader, who went on the 
TV to arouse the people against what he 
called “the antichrist Supreme Court” and 
to return to what he called “Christian 
America.” Shortly thereafter he was on the 
SMU campus speaking to a rather rudely 
incredulous meeting of several hundred stu- 
dents. He opened his discourse—which was 
punctuated by long and painful silences, 
during which he evidently tried to remember 
who he was, and where he was, and what he 
was going there—by reading from Daniel. 
He clearly felt identified personally with 
Daniel in the lions’ den. In his speech he 
referred repeatedly to “that great Christian 
Daniel," who had stood to his principles at 
great personal risk. Afterward, one of the 
theology students asked, “General, since 
when was Daniel a Christian?’ The poor 
man never got the point at all, but re- 
sponded valiantly, “Why, he was a Christian 
from his boyhood on.“ And this is the kind 
of Biblical exegesis by midnight riders which 
is to take us back to Christian America.” 


Lovejoy. Arthur O., et al., “A Documentary 
History of Primitivism and Related 
Ideas * * * in Antiquity” (Baltimore 1935), 
p. ix. 
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It is worth noting, however, that the 
primitiviet myth of “Christian America” 18 
strong in much more sober and responsible 
circles than those of the Portestant Nativists. 
Indeed, it would appear to lie back of the 
protests to the Supreme Court’s decision in 
Engel v. Vitale by such distinguished men as 
Bishop James Pike and President Henry P. 
Van Dusen. It also comes frequently to the 
fore when some Protestant leaders join 
league with some Catholic leaders to attack a 
so-called creeping secularism in public 
education. 

There is another primitivist myth, much 
less widespread but nevertheless influential 
in literate circles. That is the myth that the 
Founding Fathers, in the great bill of re- 
ligious freedom in Virginia and in the first 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
“established an absolute wall of separation 
between church and state." Having once 
had religious liberty, we are now sald to be 
in danger of losing it. The Roman Catholics 
usually are said to be to blame, and among 
Protestant leaders who would be ashamed 
to be seen in the presence of anti-Semites 
there is still found a wild and unreasoning 
anticatholicism of the most bigoted sort. 
Take the school controversy. Although the 
public schools have been largely a Protes- 
tant institution, with a prevallingly Prot- 
estant liturgy for generations, and although 
for many decades in various States Prot- 
estant boards received tax moneys in contract 
to perform a public purpose, the petitions of 
the Catholics for scholarships or other tax 
assistance for their schools is condemned as 
un-American, “contrary to the principle of 
separation of church and state,” and so on 
ad nauseam. Organizations such as Prot- 
estants and Other Americans United (POAU) 
build up their staffs and budgets by appeal- 
ing to Protestant anxiety at the rise and 
increasing acceptance of the Catholic com- 
munity, and flood our churches with the 
most vicious and scurrilous attacks on 
American Catholicism, its leadership, and 
on such Protestants or Jews as seek solu- 
tions to specific issues by reasoned dis- 
cussion rather than blind prejudice. There is 
a powerful case for the maintenance of a sin- 
gle tax-supported system of common schools, 
just as there is a compelling case for the 
truth that the soundest religious instruction 
and service is that which inspires voluntary 
service and sacrificial support. But neither 
the public schools nor religious liberty are 
served by a widespread lying about our 
neighbors of Catholic persuasion, or by at- 
tempting to mythologize away the slow and 
painful development of religious liberty in 
American history. 

It is no more just to tar American Cath- 
olles with the brush of Torquemada than 
it would be to attack American Lutherans 
because Martin Luther urged that Baptists 
be put to death. Nor are American Catholics 
as much responsible for mob violence in 
villages in Colombia as are American Baptists 
and Methodists responsible for mobs defying 
the Constitution and elemental decency in 
Greenwood, Miss., or Birmingham, Ala. The 
truth is that when we step back but a few 
generations the relations between Catholics, 


‘Protestants, and Jews were generally bad, 


and the practice of the dominant group 
toward the minorities—in America as well 
as in Europe—was shameful. And in Amer- 
ica, since most of the culture lags have re- 
flected the earlier dominance of Protestant 
state churches, most of the insensitivity in 
this problem area has been displayed by 
Protestants. 

It is a curious fact that most Protestants 
who have nourished the primitivist motif 
have used the two myths alternately. Thus 
is the confusion thrice compounded. 
Against any effort to eliminate remants of 
the old Protestant public liturgy, many 
Protestants join league with many Catholics 
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to denounce the secularists. any 
efort by the Catholics to share in the public 
liturgy, many Protestants join league with 
Many Jews and humanists to denounce in- 
Tringement of separation of church and state, 
ambivalence works out very well, in 
Practice, for those who are satisfied with the 
Continuance in America of a kind of Protes- 
tant culture-religion. It becomes possible to 
champion at one moment the myth of Chris- 
tian America” and at the next moment the 
myth of an absolute wall of separation. 
And since, as is well known in some circles, 
Protestantism and freedom are synonymous 
terms, the theological problem is settled as 
quickly as the political, 
THE THREE AGES OF RELIGION IN AMERICA 


In fact, however, the American record of 
church-state relations has been much more 
ambiguous, and the achievement of a more 
Consistent pattern of religious Mberty in 
the years ahead. will require much more 
Painstaking effort than mere sloganizing or 
mythmaking. 

During the first period, we had state 
churches in America for over 200 years, and 
they were no more successful here than. in 
Europe. Time does not allow the narration 
Of illustrations of the long and brutal rec- 
ord of persecution and discrimination, both 
in New England and in the Anglican colo- 
Nies* Suffice it to say that—with the excep- 
tion of a few enlightened spirits such as Sir 
Henry Vane the Younger, Roger Williams 
and William Penn—even those who came 
here seeking freedom for themselves had not 
yet realized that freedom is indivisible, that 
my liberty; is insecure if another man is de- 
Prived. In America, too, the coercive system 
Produced irreligion, so that the liquidation 
Of the establishments exposed widespread 
indifference to the churches. Just as would 
happen in the so-called “Christian nations” 
ot Europe today, if they were compelled to 
Gepend upon their effective membership 
Tather than upon the watered statistic of 
the rolis of the territorial churches, the 
Population as a whole was revealed to be 
Unchurched, uncommitted, and unconfirmed. 

These Protestant state churches were sim- 
Ply an extension of British Christendom. At 
the time of the Declaration of Independence, 
Out of 3.6 millions in the 13 revolting colonies 
Only about 20,000 were Catholics and about 
6,000 were Jews. The rest were offictally 
Protestant, but in fact heathen. North 
America was needy missionary territory, and 
regarded as such by Catholic and Protestant 
Missionary societies in Europe. In part with 
Oversea assistance, and in part by develop- 
ing home missions, after the colonial state 
churches collapsed, new methods of mass 
evangelism were developed by Protestants to 
Win the people back to the churches on a 
Voluntary basis. This has been done, from 
T-percent membership in 1800 to nearly 70 
Percent in 1960—and with 96 percent of 
adults claiming affillation, when asked. The 
real glory of American Protestant history is 
hot that we once had state churches which 

ted against Catholics and Jews 
and dissenting minorities, but rather that 
through the great revivals of religion reli- 
gious liberty and voluntaryism have been 
Made workable alternatives to religious co- 
€rcion and establishment. 

At the end of the second period of the 
Teligious history of America, the period of 
the shift of the Protestant churches from 
State-church ways to voluntary support, the 
Protestant churches were stronger than ever 
before in terms of attendance, membership, 
and freewill offerings, At the same time 
this was going on in Protestantism, great 

erations of persons of Catholic and 
Jewish background were occurring. At first 


—ͤ — 


See the writer's From State Church to 
Pluralism” (New York, 1962), ch. I. 
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the newer immigrants tended to get caught 
up In the dominant Protestant culture, ex- 
cept when insulated by the continuance of 
foreign-language cultures. Both Catholic 
and Jewish communities, however, developed 
their own methods for holding their own and 
for reaching out to the unchurched. Among 
the Catholics the chief instrument has been 
the parochial school system, among the Jews 
an elaborate network of charitable and cul- 
tural organizations. Today all three major 
communities of faith, entering the third pe- 
riod of our religious history, the age of dia- 
log, are of a vigor, membership, financial 
and intellectual energy almost unparalleled 
in history. 

Never before have three such lively re- 
ligious communities entered the public 
forum with each other, equally entitled at 
law, equally dependent for making their 
case upon the support and disciplined wit- 
ness of companies of volunteers. It is this 
which gives the quallty of real exictement 
to the present encounter. It is this which 
establishes the case for religious liberty 
far more surely than any mythical constructs 
of an imaginary past event. It is this which 
makes clear that any fruitful discussion of 
religious liberty in the American tradition 
must begin with the nature of true religion 
rather than with the political issue. It is 
this which gives promise to the future, 
promise of the flowering of religion which 
is the expression of joyful and willing hearts 
(to use the language of the 16th-centry 
martyr to religious liberty, Claus Felbinger) 
rather than the coerced sanctification of po- 
litical or even military objectives. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this 
quick review may be listed as follows: 

1, All three major religious communities, 
including the Protestant, are stronger than 
ever before. If there is a golden age in 
American religious history it lies not in the 
past but—potentially at least—directly be- 
fore us. 

2. Even though there are still widespread 
culture lags, carrying over from the older 
Protestant hegemony, the real genius of the 
Protestant churches lies with voluntary ini- 
tiative and support. During the “great 
century” the American Protestant church 
shifted their identity from the style of Euro- 
pean Christendom to the style of the 
younger churches of Asia, Africa, and the 
islands of the sea. 

8. Some say ours is a post-Christian era. 
This may be true of Europe, where the es- 
tablished churches are in serious decline 
and but small fractions of the various 
peoples have effective relationships to any 
church. In America, however, after the 
great revivals of religion most church mem- 
bers are new Christians. From a Protestant 
point of view, the United States is not a 
post-Christian but, if anything, a pre- 
Christian situation. 

4. Religious liberty is not something which 
we have had, and are now in danger of 
losing. Religious Mberty is an art which 
we are slowly learning to practice: it is not 
a possession of the past, but something to 
be gone out after. Politically speaking, 
it is a right which is antecedent to the 
frame of government itself and to the whole 
poltical discussion, Rellgiously speaking, 
it rests upon a foundation of faithful volun- 
tary membership and support. We must 
remember religious liberty, like our other 
liberties, will not long endure if citizens 
neglect the disciplined initiative which 
brought it into existence in the first place. 
THE CHALLENGE TO PROTESTANTS IN A PLURAL- 

ISTIC SOCIETY 

In former times it was possible for our 
courts to say, as they did say, that America 
was a Protestant nation and Christianity part 
of the common law of the land. Today this 
cannot be said, and those who choose to 
glorify the false image of the first period of 
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Protestant establishment rather than the 
work of the second period of emerging volun- 
taryism find it difficult to accept this fact. 
Nevertheless, the question whether Protes- 
tantism will siowly decline to the status of 
a snarling and defensive minority or perhaps 
experience a new burst of evangelical faith 
and witness depends almost entirely upon 
whether we learn to accept and affirm the 
plain implications of religious liberty. 

The record shows very clearly that, even 
durthg the period of the most active home 
missions and mass evangelism, whenever 
Protestantism has been threatened in this 
country it has tended to revert to use of 
state power to effect its objectives. This 
was the case during the first wave of Protes- 
tant nativism, in the 1840's and 1850's, when 
anxieties aroused by the newer immigrations 
produced the virulent anti-Semitism and 
anti-Catholicism of the Order of the Star- 
Spangled Banner (know-nothing party), the 
American Protective Association, and other 
precursors of the contemporary clerics of the 
radical right. No person was to be allowed to 
vote until he had been resident in this coun- 
try 21 years, and no Catholic was ever to be 
allowed to hold public office. To speak of a 
more constructive collaboration of church 
and state, Protestants cooperated closely 
with the Government and used available tax 
moneys in the care of the American Indians, 
as wards to the freed Negroes, In the found- 
ing and administration of numerous State 
universities, and in many other areas Involy- 
ing public policy. The most dramatic illus- 
tration of continuing misunderstanding of 
the nature of sound religion and of sound 
government was in the campaign which in- 
duced 11 State legislatures during the 1920's 
to pass legislation that only a certain 
Protestant doctrine of the origins of man 
could be taught in the public schools. 

It should be no matter of wonder, then, 
that we are still confronted from time to 
time by misguided Protestant efforts to pre- 
serve remnants of the old establishment— 
particularly in the public schools. The di- 
rection in which we should move, if we un- 
derstand the true genius of our style of re- 
ligious liberty and voluntaryism, is clear; 
but the right response to court decisions is 
not helped by slogans such as “a wall of 
separation”—which are unrelated to our true 
history, to the actual decisions by which we 
have been moving painfully in the right di- 
rection. 

In this crisis of self-image, the first temp- 
tation for Protestantism is to defend to the 
last the slowly disappearing remnants of an 
earlier dominance. It should become in- 
creasingly clear, however, that to maintain 
a Protestant public liturgy in dramatic mo- 
ments where participants are of mixed re- 
ligious commitment is not only doubtful 
civics but bad religion. As good an illustra- 


the holy” to Biblical The highest 
symbols of faith are not properly exposed to 
profane or frivolous view. A more light- 
hearted critic might suggest that the re- 
ligious ceremony appropriate to the opening 
of a football game would be the sacrifice of 
& rooster. Then, perhaps, the religious offi- 
cers could inspect the entrails and determine 
which side is to win—or, at least, whether 
the day is propitious for the playing of 
games. 

The second temptation, and one related to 
the first, is to seek a “cheap identity” 
through a bigoted anti-Catholiciam. The 
appeal of this activity becomes apparent 
when we refer to the major problem of those 
churches which have been most successful 
during the period of mass evangelism. It is 
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true that the revival churches—notably the 
Baptists, Methodists, and Disciples or Chris- 
tians—have scored tremendous statistical ac- 
cessions during the last century and a half. 
But the problematic of the situation in 
which they now find themselves is given by 
the fact that in doing so they have virtually 
eliminated all membership standards. For 
example: during the generations when the 
Wesleyan movement maintained its integ- 
rity, a clear distinction was made between 
conversion and entry into church member- 
ship. Before being recommended for full 
membership, a person was required to spend 
at least 6 months on probation, learning 
elementary Christian disciplines, studying 
the teachings of the church, and indicating 
by consistent effort and devotion that he 
took his new responsibilities seriously. 
When he was recommended, accepted, and 
joined, he promised to maintain the stand- 
ards of the movement—both those intellec- 
tual and those revealed in a certain style of 
life. In the 1908 General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church these require- 
ments were deleted, completing a cheapen- 
ing process which was already well under- 
way, and today few churches observe even 
the most elementary standards for preparing 
new members or developing and maintaining 
excellence among the older members. 

One of the results of this slackening of 
standard has been that since the turn of the 
century some 20 smaller groups have split 
off to form new denominations, in protest 
against the promiscuity of the larger Meth- 
odist bodies. Another, and more serious, is 
the fact that today there is scarcely an issue 
on which the denomination is able to present 
a clear and coherent witness. The new 
Christians haye carried over into the 
churches many characteristics of their pre- 
baptismal life, and of these carryovers racism 
is the most widespread and the most scan- 
dalous deniel of biblical truth. Verbaliza- 
tion still continues, but without the binding 
quality by which the Word becomes flesh. 

The desperate need of the larger Protestant 
bodies, including the Methodists, is to intro- 
duce such programs of lay training as will 
develop a people worthy of the name. For 
a discipline, whether theological or cultic or 
ethical or moral, once abandoned cannot be 
restored by fiat, It can only be developed 
again, in the new forms appropriate to a new 
age, through study groups, fellowship groups, 
lay academies and the like. But such pro- 
grams require determined effort on the part 
of church leadership, and sometimes agoniz- 
ing moments of decision between popular 
approval and right action. Moreover, the 
aflluent society will respond eagerly to pro- 
motional] drives which expand institutions 
and call for the giving of money rather than 
the giving of one’s self. As a bishop of my 
denomination recently put it, in criticizing 
the work of some of the younger preachers 
who have been trying to restore a quality of 
membership understanding and behavior, 
“The trouble with this emphasis on ‘lay 
training’ is that it interferes with the pro- 
gram of the church.” 

Nevertheless, from time to time even the 
most nondescript religious body needs a sense 
of identity. It is precisely at this point that 
the usefulness of a blind anti-Catholicism 
becomes evident. This is the cheapest and 
quickest way for a Protestant body to dis- 
cover a lost sense of identity, and it has the 
appeal that it requires none of the effort 
which the needed program of lay training 
would inyolve. Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Ger- 
man theologian and martyr to the July 20 
attempt on Hitler’s life, warned his people 
against cheap grace. The spiritual peril to 
American Protestantism, and the detour 
around the rocky road of recovery of integ- 
rity, is the cheap identity of anti-Catholi- 
cism. 

THE AGE OF DIALOGUE 


The imperative quality of the practice of 
the dialogue is thus given. It is true, of 
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course, that good citizenship calls for growing 
cooperation between Jews, Catholics, and 
Protestants, at the level and with the timeli- 
ness of the recent National Conference on Re- 
ligion and Race. For Protestants, however, 
the Catholic-Protestant dialogue is the al- 
ternative path to the “cheap identity” of 
anti-Catholicism or the other temptations of 
the Nativist line. The Christian-Jewish di- 
mension of the dialogue is just as vital for 
the theological progress of Protestantism. It 
is not enough any more to speak of our re- 
sponsibilities in the third period of American 
religious history, the Age of Dialogue, simply 
in terms of decent human relations or posi- 
tive civic enterprise, 

For the dialogue is not an end in itself: 
Truth is the end, and full, free, and informed 
discussion among those who share a common 
destiny is simply a means thereto. It may 
be recalled that in classical Greece there were 
two contrasting schools of thought and prac- 
tice whose stance carries over to today. 
There were the Sophists, for whom there was 
no ultimate truth. They trained their men 
to take any case and to “win”; out of their 
circles emerged the style and activity of the 
demagogs. On the other ledger of exist- 
ence was the Platonic Academy, which oper- 
ated upon the assumption that there was 
ultimate truth, eyen though human knowl- 
edge of it was partial. They trained their 
men to share their questions and concerns 
with each other and with reasonable men. 
They knew that out of the speaking and lis- 
tening, which is such a satisfactory way of 
meeting and solving practical problems as 
they emerge from day to day, solutions fre- 
quently emerge which are much better than 
any one could have conceived of when he 
entered the discussion. 

But dialog, to be fruitful and avoid 
foolishness (amathia), must be carried on 
with reference to a responsibility which 
transcends the immediate issues. Believing 
Jews know, and Christians know—when they 
do not betray their baptism and revert to 
their former status as gentiles—that the ul- 
timate reference is honor and praise to the 
God of the Bible, the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. It is precisely this reference 
which gives the dialog its conclusive prom- 
ise in this setting of noncoerced religion, 
where for the first time in history these three 
great religious communities face each other 
with potential and promise and with an 
equality guaranteed by law. 

For the dialog to function, however, we 
must reject the sophistries of the ideologues. 
In no area is this more needed, accompanied 
by an imperative consequent return to the 
common law tradition of pedestrian politics 
and constitutional evolution, than in the 
area of church-state relations. Let us reject 
the false images and slogans of the myth- 
makers, which can polarize a community 
(eg., Hamden, Conn., during the Christmas 
season, 1961), which can destroy the public 
consensus, and move forward to solve specific 
issues as they arise in a spirit of reason and 
good will. Religious liberty is not secured 
by defending the continued practice of some- 
thing called “nonsectarian religion” in public 
life, by avoidance of all reference to historic 
religious commitments. Neither is it secured 
by enthroning the dogmatics of the irreli- 
gious. Religious liberty began to emerge in 
this country with the realization of the pro- 
found truth that that service only is pleasing 
to God which is voluntary and uncoerced. 
And that political practice is best—whether 
the issue is religion in the public schools or 
tax support of religious programs overseas— 
which begins the discussion with recognition 
of that fundamental discovery. 

Our constitutional fathers did not separate 
church and state. Neither did they estab- 
a Christian state. What they dared to 
was far more dynamic: the separation 
of the political covenant from the religious 

In other words, they attempted 
a new thing in history: the proposition that 
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men could be good fellow citizens even 
though they were loyal members and sup- 
porters of differing religions, They thereby 
freed true religion from its earlier bondage 
to political and military purposes, and they 
freed governments from the intrigue of ec- 
clesiastical conspiracies and cabals. Our re- 
sponsibility, in the age of dialog, is to 
work out the next level of a style of religious 
service and of civic virtue appropriate to the 
high standard which they raised. 


Immigration and Nationality Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr, TOLL. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time I have been urging favorable action 
on proposed legislation—including my 
bill H.R. 7960—seeking to correct dis- 
criminatory provisions in our Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. Because of the 
widespread interest on this vitally im- 
portant subject, I wish to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record my statement on June 26 before 
Subcommittee No. 1 on Immigration and 
Nationality, House Committee on the 
Judiciary, which reads as follows: 
STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN HERMAN TOLL 

AT HEARINGS OF SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1 ON 

IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY, COMMITTEE 

ON THE Jupiciary, US. House or REPRE- 

SENTATIVES, JUNE 25, 1964 


It is a privilege to present this statement 
on behalf of my bill, HR. 7960, and I thank 
the Chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee for the opportunity to do so. 

The experience under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, since it was enacted in 1952, 
has corroborated the views of Presidents Tru- 
man and Kennedy and the major religious, 
labor, nationality, and community organiza- 
tions, that the policy on which the law is 
based and the law itself are designed to ex- 
clude people and not to facilitate their entry. 
The law constitutes an obstacle race for new 
Americans and not an avenue for immigra- 
tion. 

The single major defect of our Immigration 
Code is retention of the discriminatory na- 
tional origins quota system as the basis for 
admission. This formula was first adopted 
in the isolationist period of the 1920's. The 
present law is not only exclusionary, but its 
deportation provisions are harsh beyond rea- 
sonable requirements, and inequities in. the 
law as between native-born and naturalized 
citizens make a farce of the principle of 
naturalization. 

It is because of these and other discrimina- 

features of the present law that the 
great 1960 Democratic National Convention 
included a forthright plank on immigration 
in the party platform. 

That plank does the following: 

1. Calis for adjustment of present Ameri- 
can immigration, nationality, and refugee 
policies to eliminate discrimination and to 
enable members of scattered families abroad 
to be united with relatives already in our 
midst. 

2. Acknowledges that the national origins 
quota system of limiting immigration con- 
tradicts the founding principles of this Na- 
tion and is inconsistent with our belief in 
the rights of man. 

3. Reaffirms adherence of the Democratic 
Party to the principle that enlightened im- 
migration, naturalization and refugee pol- 
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icies, and the humane administration of 
them, are important aspects of American 
Toreign policy, 

4. Recognizes that laws to bring greater 
skills to our land, reunite families, permit the 
United States to meet its fair share of world 
Programs of rescue and rehabilitation are 
important factors in the growth of the Amer- 
ican economy. 

The deficiencies of the present law are also 
responsible for the historic call made by Pres- 
ident Kennedy in his immigration 
message to the Congress on July 23. 1968. The 
President's demand for correction of the un- 
equal and discriminatory provisions of the 
present immigration law has met with wide- 
spread approval by citizens and citizens’ 
groups. On August 8, 1963, 72 organizations 
affiliated in the American Immigration and 
Citizenship - Conference commended the 
President for his message, in particular his 
recommendation to substitute an equitable 
and nondiscriminatory formula for the iniq- 
uitous national origins quota system. At- 
tached to this testimony is the full text of 
that brief joint statement with a listing of 
the 72 signatory organizations. It will be 
Seen that they are representative of the 
religious, labor, nationality and civic groups 
that make up these great United States. 

Within 60 days after he assumed the presi- 
dency, following the grievous tragedy suf- 
fered by our Nation when President Kennedy 
Was assassinated, President Johnson met 
With a representative group of some 50 con- 
gressional leaders and leaders of private na- 
tional tions to indicate his complete 
Support for reform of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952, our present Immi- 
gration Code. 

The committee will also be interested to 
know that immigration reform, along the 
lines of President Kennedy's message and 
my bill H.R. 7960, has the approval of prac- 
tically all leading organizations and citizens 
in Philadelphia. On May 13, 1963, 45 or- 
ganizations cooperated in the Second Annual 
Greater Philadelphia Conference on Ameri- 
can Immigration Policy, Citizenship, and 
Refugee Matters. The representative nature 
of this conference is refiected in the list of 
coope: agencies which are: AFL-CIO 
Philadelphia Council; American Commiteee 
for Italian Migration, Philadelphia chapter; 
American Jewish Committee, Philadelphia 
chapter; American Jewish Congress, Great- 
er Philadelphia region: Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith; Association of Im- 
Migration and Nationality Lawyers; Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia Settlements; B'nal 
Brith of Philadelphia—Men and Women; 
Board of Rabbis of Greater Philadelphia; 
Catholic Resettlement Council; Casa Del 
Carmen; Commission on Human Relations; 
Division of School Extension, School District 
Of Philadelphia; Episcopal Community Serv- 
ices; Episcopal Diocese of Pennsylvania; 
Family Service of Philadelphia; Federation 
of American Hellenic Societies; Federal Bar 
Association; Fellowship Commission; Great- 
er Philndelphia Council of Churches, Com- 
munity Services Department; Health and 
Welfare Council HIAS and Council Migra- 
tion Service; International House of Phila- 
deiphia, Inc; International Institute of 
Philadelphia; Jewish Community Relations 
Council of Greater Philadelphia; Jewish Em- 
Ployment and Vocational Service; Jewish 
Family Service; Jewish Labor Committee; 
League of Women Voters of Philadelphia; 
Legal Aid Society of Philadelphia; Lithuanian 
American Society; Lutheran Board of Social 

try; National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People; National Asso- 
Clation of Social Workers, Philadelphia 
chapter; Neighborhood Friends Guild; Neth- 
erlands American Association; Philadelphia 
Citizens Committee on Immigration and 
Citizenship; Philadelphia Council for Inter- 
Rational Visitors; Philadelphia Housing 
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Authority, Social Services; Travelers Aid 
Society of Philadelphia; United World Fed- 
eralists; YMCA of Philadelphia; YWCA. 

As at the first conference held in March 
1962, Gregory Lagakos, Esq. an eminent 
member of the Philadelphia Bar and then 
President of International Institute of Phila- 
delphla, was chairman of the conference. 
The cochairman of the conference committee 
were Jules Cohen, Executive Director of the 
Jewish Community Relations Council of 
Greater Philadelphia, and Sharon Hatch, 
executive director, International Institute of 
Philadelphia. The other committee. mem- 
bers were: Tess Corens, HIAS & Council 
Migration Service; Florence Davies, Episcopal 
Diocese of Pennsylvania; Herman Gart, Jew- 
ish Employment and Vocational Service; Lary 
Groth, Commission on Human Relations; 
Helen E. Heydrick, Greater Philadelphia 
Council of Churches; Melba Hyde, Interna- 
tional Institute; Audrey Maetzold, Health 
and Welfare Council; Beatrice Muller, Jewish 
Family Service; Richard F. Smith, American 
Friends Service Committee; Joseph Vanko, 
Catholic Resettlement Council; Grace 
Yocum, Travelers Aid. 

This significant meeting was not a legis- 
lative conference. It was convened for infor- 
mational and educational purposes. Never- 
theless, it is quite clear from the summary 
of the proceedings that in Philadelphia, as 
elsewhere, there is widespread support for 
substantial improvement of American immi- 
gration policy and extensive revision of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, to 
eliminate unnecessary excl provi- 
sions, the unfair national origins quota sys- 
tem and other discriminatory sections. 

I introduced H.R. 7960 on August 6, 1963, 
to help carry out the recommendations made 
by the late and beloved President Kennedy 
in his July 23, 1963, message. Those rec- 
ommendations have my full and unequivocal 
support. Respectfully, and strongly, I urge 
this Subcommittee on tion and Na- 
tionality to report out favorably H.R. 7960, 
Enactment of my measure by the U.S. Con- 
gress would, in large measure, redeem the 
pledge made by the Democratic Party in its 
1960 platform plank on immigration. This 
becomes especially important on the eve of 
the 1964 Democratic Party Convention. The 
Democratic Party pledge on immigration re- 
fiects my views on the subject of immigra- 
tion, nationality, and citizenship. It is also 
clear that enactment of my bill would be in 
keeping with the announced wishes of the 
citizens of Philadelphia, as well as the rest of 
the country. 

My bill, H.R. 7960, is identical with H.R. 
7700, introduced by the eminent chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee, the Hon- 
orable EMANUEL CELLER. Since Congressman 
CELLER presented an excellent detailed analy- 
sis of his bill in his July 11 testimony, at 
these hearings, I will avoid repetition and 
save the time of the committee by omitting 
my own analysis. 

Avucust 7, 1963. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 

We, the undersigned organizations, wish to 
endorse strongly the historic step you have 
taken in your message of July 23 in calling 
for the elimination of the national origins 
quota system. 

We have long urged the removal of this 
discriminatory aspect of our American im- 
migration policy. 

We are greatly encouraged and wish to ex- 
press our appreciation for the outstanding 
leadership you are giving in this major field 
of human rights. 

American Baptist Home Mission Societies. 

American Civil Liberties Union. 

American Council for Emigres in the Pro- 
fessions. 

American Council for Nationalities Serv- 


American Committee on Italian Migration. 
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American Federation of Jews from Central 
Europe, Inc. 

American Federation of Musicians. 

American Friends Service Committee. 

American Pund for Czechoslovak Refugees, 

American Jewish Committee. 

American Jewish Congress. ` 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 

B'nai B'rith, National Commission on Cit- 
izenship, Veterans and Community Affairs. 

Brethren Service Commission. 

Catholic Committee for Refugees. 

Catholic Relief Services, NCWC. 

Church World Service, National Council 
of Churches of Christ. 

Council for Christian Social Action of the 
United Church of Christ. 

Division of Immigration and Americaniza- 
tion, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

General Conference of Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists. 

Governor's Commission on Refugees, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Greater Miami Section, National Council 
of Jewish Women. 

HIAS and Council Migration Service of 
Philadelphia. 

Immigrants’ Service League. 

International Institute of Gary, Ind. 

International Institute of Greater Bridge- 
port, Inc. 

International Institute of Jersey City. 

International Institute of Los Angeles. 

International Institute of Metropolitan 
Detroit. 

International Institute of Providence, Inc. 

International Institute of San Francisco. 

International Institute of Toledo, Inc. 

International Rescue Committee. 


Branch. - 

International Union of Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers, AFL-CIO. 

International Union, United Automobile, 
Aerospace, & Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America, UAW. 

Iuliu Manlu American Romanian Relief 


Society. 

Italian Welfare League. 

Japanese American Citizens League. 

Jewish Community Relations Council of 
Greater Philadelphia, 

Jewish Community Relations Council of 
Greater Pittsburgh. 

Jewish Counselling and Service Agency. 

Jewish Labor Committee. 

Jewish War Veterans in the U.S.A. Na- 


Michigan Committee on Immigration. 

National Board YWCA. 

National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, De- 
partment on Immigration. 

National Community Relations Advisory 
Council. 

National Conference of Catholic Charities. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Council Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Department of Chrisian Social Re- 
lations. 

National Travelers Aid Association. 

Nationalities Service Center of Philadel- 
phia. 

Naturalization Council of Metropolitan 
Area, Kansas City, Mo. 

New York Association of New Americans. 

New York Protestant Episcopal City Mis- 
sion Society. 

New York Section—National Council .of 
Jewish Women, 

Order of AHEPA. 

Philadelphia Citizens Committee on Immi- 
gration and Citizenship. 

Polish American Immigration and Relief 
Committee. 

Selfhelp of Emigres From Central Europe. 

The United Presbyterian Church in the 
USA, Committee on Resettlement Service. 

Tolstoy Foundaton. 
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Ukrainian Workingmen’s Association. 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
Social Action Commission. 

United Friends of Needy and Displaced 
People of Yugoslavia. 

United HIAS Service. 

United States Committee for Refugees. 

United Steelworkers of America. 


The San Antonio Hemis Fair for the 
Americas 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report on the progress of the 
HemisFair project which is scheduled to 
be opened in my hometown of San An- 
tonio, Tex., in 1968. 

Last Monday, June 29, 1964, the formal 
dedication ceremonies for HemisFair ex- 
ecutive headquarters were conducted, 
highlighted by a flag-raising ceremony 
representing 21 countries participating in 
the fair. Also, on that day the HemisFair 
executive committee met with members 
of the armed services and Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense Nils A. Lennartson 
for the purpose of coordinating the fair 
activities with the military and laying 
the groundwork for further military co- 
operation and assistance. 

The HemisFair is progressing smoothly 
and according to schedule, and with the 
continued efforts of those local, State, 
and Federal officials directly involved, 
and the full cooperation and support of 
the San Antonio community, we look 
forward to the opening of the fair in 1968 
marking the tremendous strides toward 
better pan-American relations, which 
this fair is designed to foster and en- 


courage. 

With the unanimous consent of this 
House I would like to insert in the RECORD 
four newspaper articles from our local 
newspapers, the San Antonio Light and 
the San Antonio News and Express, re- 
lating some of the details of the events I 
have outlined. 


From the San Antonio (Tex.) News and 
Express, June 28, 1964] 

Fan HEADQUARTERS WILL BE DEDICATED 

An address by U.S. Representative HENRY 
B. Gonzatm and a presentation of flags of 
19 Latin American nations will feature dedi- 
cation ceremonies of HemisFair executive 
headquarters here at 5 p.m. Sunday. 

The headquarters are at 421 South Alamo, 
site of the historic German-English School. 

GONZALEZ Will speak on national and inter- 
tional aspects of the HemisFair. Repre- 
sentatives from Latin American nations wili 
present their countries’ flags for a flag- 
raising ceremony. Invited are representa- 
tives of Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, 


President Willlam R. Sinkin will introduce 
guests. Ewen C. Dingwall, HemisFair execu- 
tive vice president, will speak on the history 
of the German-English School. 
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Following the flag-raising ceremony, a re- 
ception Is scheduled on the school patio. 
[From the San Antonio (Tex.) Light, June 

28, 1964] 
CEREMONY To Mark HEMISFAIR MILESTONE 

Dedication ceremonies at 5 p.m. Sunday 
at the German-English School, 421 South 
Alamo, will officially mark the site as the 
HemisFair headquarters. 

The Air Force Band of the West will pro- 
vide music for the ceremonies. H. B. 
Zachry, Henis Fair board chairman, will give 
the welcoming address, and Rabbi David 
Jacobson, Temple Beth-El, will give the 
dedicatory prayer. 

William R. Sinkin, HemisPair president, 
will introduce the guests and speak on the 
renovation program, while Ewen C. Ding- 
wall, executive vice president, will speak on 
the history of the school. 

Representative Henry B. GONZALEZ, honor- 
ary cochairman with Mayor McAllister, will 
speak on the national and international 
aspects of the HemisFair. Following his talk, 
representatives of Latin American countries 
will present their flags. 

A reception will be held on the patio fol- 
lowing the ceremonies. 

[From the San Antonio (Tex.) Light, 
June 28, 1964] 


HemisFarm Hus—200 AT CEREMONIES 


About 200 persons attended dedication 
ceremonies for the Hemis Fair executive head- 
quarters at 421 South Alamo Sunday. 

Representative GONZALEZ, principal speaker, 
said the 1968 exposition “can be one of the 
most significant events in the history of this 
area.“ 

HemisFair Executive Vice President Ewen 
C. Dingwall noted about 70 buildings will be 
restored on the fair grounds, in order that 
the fair “will be a link between the great 
past of San Antonio and its greater fu 2 

Wiliam R. Sinkin, HemisFair president, 
traced the history of the fair and said 
GonzaLez first advanced the idea in 1962. 
He also pointed out the HemisFair emblem 
was designed by GONZALEZ’ son. 

A flag-raising ceremony cited re ta- 
tives from 21 countries participating in the 
fair. Consuls from several Latin American 
countries and military commanders were 
present for the ceremonies. 

Music was furnished by the Lackland Air 
Force Base Band of the West. 

[From the San Antonio (Tex.) Light, June 
29, 1964] 


HemisFam PLANS—HELP From MILITARY 


San Antonio’s military commanders were 
feted at a noon luncheon Monday by the 
HemisFair Executive Committee at the Men- 
ger Hotel. 

HemisFair President William R. Sinkin 
told the 15 officers present that the 1968 fair 
depends greatly on military cooperation and 
assistance, 

He also quoted a letter from Mils A. Len- 
nartson, Assistant Secretary of Defense, who 
said, “The Department of Defense appreciates 
this opportunity to take part in the early 
planning of HemisFair, and asks that you 
provide us with information concerning the 
form of military support required so we can 
reach a clear and common understanding.” 

FROM SOLON 


Sinkin also read a telegram from Senator 
YARBOROUGH expressing his gratitude and ap- 
preciation to the area commanders for their 
support and assistance to the HemisFair. 

Ewen C. Dingwall, executive vice presi- 
dent of HemisFair, told of the forms of milt- 
tary cooperation at the Seattle Century 21 
Exposition, and outlined possible forms of 
cooperation in the San Antonio area. 

Among those he discussed was advice and 
coordination on the proposed military or 
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aviation museum which will be a part of 
HemisFair. 2 
WILL PLAN 

In the near future, assigned project offi- 
cers from yarious commands will meet with 
the HemisFair staff for detailed planning and 
coordination of coming events. 

Attending the luncheon were Maj. Gen. 
William A. Harris, commanding general of 
Ft. Sam Houston; Maj, Gen. H. K. Mooney, 
vice commander, Air Training Command; 
Maj. Gen. Prescott M, Spicer, commander, 
Lackland Military Training Center; Maj. Gen. 
Richard P. Klocko, commander, Air Force 
Security Service, and Brig. Gen. J. L. Riley, 
4th Air Reserve Region, Randolph Alr Force 
Base. 


Court Ruling Is Capricious 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
strength of the country comes from the 
grassroots level, and I believe it is most 
accurate to state that the innate political 
wisdom of America is found there. The 
recent Supreme Court ruling on State 
legislative apportionment deliberately 
defies not only historically strong 
precedent but, more than that, the obvi- 
ous views of a vast majority of American 
citizens. 

The Chicago Heights Star, an out- 
standing publication serving south sub- 
urban Cook County, in their Thursday, 
June 18, edition carried a necessarily 
strong indictment of the Supreme Court 
decision: 

As WE Seer Ir—Covurr RULING Is CAPRICIOUS 

A majority of the U.S. Supreme Court Jus- 
tices tried their hand at legislating for the 
various States this week and, in our opinion, 
turned out a shabby job. 

The Court majority decreed that States 
having a bicameral legislature must appor- 
tion for both branches on the basis of pop- 
ulation. It ruled that this is to be the case, 
irrespective of what the great majority of 
residents in the States might prefer. 

Although Illinois was not included among 
the States immediately affected by the de- 
cision—our day in court will come later— 
it is virtually certain that the result will be 
to invalidate our present State senate dis- 
tricting. 

Like a number of other States, Dlinois’ 
Legislature is patterned after that of the Fed- 
eral Government. The lower chamber has 
representatives elected from districts charted 
on the basis of population, The senate map 
is drawn to provide representation for geo- 
graphic areas throughout the State. 

But what is good for the Federal Govern- 
ment, says the Supreme Court majority, is 
not good for the States. Maps of districts 
for both legislative bodies must be drawn on 
the basis of population; an area with rela- 
tively sparse population is to have little or 
no voice in the lawmaking process. 

The reason for actually having two cham- 
bers rather than a unicameral legislature 
now becomes somewhat obscure, for there will 
be no checkrein on populous areas. 

The Court majority held that neither a 
little Federal system nor overwhelming voter 
approval of such a system, as was given in 
Tilinois, is a valid argument against district- 
ing solely according to population. 
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It is interesting to see how this is likely 
to affect Illinois. Four counties—Cook, Du- 
Page, Lake, and Will—had a combined popu- 
lation of 5,928,457 when the 1960 census was 
compiied. This is roughly 60 percent of the 
State's 10,081,000 population at that time. 

Even without considering the past 5 years’ 
growth in the metropolitan area, which un- 
Goubtedly has increased these four counties’ 
population beyond 60 percent of the State 
total, it can readily be seen what kind of 
representation a vast proportion of Ilinois 
will have under the Supreme Court formula. 

Nevertheless, many areas of the State have 
problems peculiar to them—problems deserv- 
ing sympathetic consideration and in many 
cases correction through the legislative proc- 
ess. The luxury of corrective legislation is 
one they may be about to forfeit. 

We do not view the Supreme Court's opin- 
jon with derision founded on selfish motives. 
Indeed, suburban representation in the State 
senate would increase upon implementation 
of the population formula, and it would 
continue to increase with the continuing 
flight to the suburbs. The growth would 
more than match the added representation 
given Chicago. 

The Supreme Court majority hold that the 
equal protection clause of the 14th amend- 
ment calls for representation based on pop- 
ulation, while providing little or no protec- 
tion for residents of thinly populated areas 
of a State. We think it is an arbitrary and 
capricious interpretation of the amendment 
and an invasion of States rights. 

It is one thing to order dilatory States to 
reapportion periodically in obedience to their 
constitutions; it is quite another to declare 
that the constitutions of States are uncon- 
stitutional when they in fact provide a for- 
mula similar to that of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The question of whether the Federal Goy- 
ernment is then violating its own constitu- 
tion in choosing Senators on a geographic 
basis immediately arises. 

Surely the “one man—one yote” theory 
espoused by the Court majority fares badly, 
too, when we consider our method of electing 
& President and Vice President of the United 
States. Under the electoral college procedure, 
anyone voting for the candidates failing to 
Carry his State has completely lost his vote, 
as far as the nationwide outcome is con- 
cerned. 

When a panel of three Federal judges dis- 
Missed a suit challenging Illinois’ 1954 re- 
apportionment amendment and its “little 
Federal” system. Chief Judge William J. 
Campbell asked, “Must the subject be more 
Toyal than the king?" 

We second the motion, and suggest that 
the Supreme Court cease poking its collective 
nose further and further into the business 
of the various States. 


Prayer of Rev. Peter Marks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Myr. Speaker, the Rever- 
end Peter Marks of the Episcopal Church 
of the Holy Communion, Mahopac, N.Y., 
delivered an inspiring opening prayer at 
last week’s annual dinner of the Putnam 
County Republican Committee. At this 
time I would like to insert his Impelling 
words in the RECORD. 
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Almighty God, who dost govern the uni- 

verse, we beseech Thy presence, Thy power, 
and Thy spirit among us—that Thou wilt 
make us mindful of political power—its 
threats, opportunities, and consequences. 
Help us to realize that the talents, insights, 
and balance which allow the power to rule 
and govern come not from us—but from 
Thee. 
Raise up, we beseech Thee, in this party, 
leaders local and national who will be gifted 
with the prudence of Dwight Eisenhower, the 
zeal for social justice of Theodore Roosevelt, 
and the compassion of Abraham Lincoln. 

Finally, we beseech Thee to help us arrive 
at compromise openly and with honesty. 

And this we beg from whom we love and 
adore. Amen. 


Senator Muskie Pays Tribute to Polish 
Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Maine, Sena- 
tor EDMUND S. Musxtre, delivered an elo- 
quent address at the Polish Constitution 
Day observance in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
May 3. 

It is a pleasure to call Senator MUSKIE’S 
inspiring message to the attention of my 
colleagues. Senator MUSKIE’s speech has 
universal significance, for it reaffirms and 
acknowledges the cherished ideals of 
freedom and independence which burn 
in the hearts of Poland’s captive people. 

Mr. Speaker, Senator MUSKIE’S speech 
follows: 


ADDRESS or Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
DEMOCRAT, OF MAINE 


I consider it a great personal privilege to be 
with you today, on the 173d anniversary of 
the Polish Constitution of 1791. May 3, 1791, 
was a day of significance for all freedom- 
loving people. For on that day, a group 
of brave and visionary Poles wrote an im- 
portant page in the never-ending book of 
freedom. 

Few events in Polish history match the 
drama of the May 3 constitution. The par- 
tition of 1792 had once again imposed the 
yoke of foreign domination upon the people 
of Poland. But in 1786, Frederick the Great 
of Prussia died, and Prussian policy became 
one of opposition to Russia and friendship 
with Poland. Russia was distracted by war 
with Turkey, and Austria by the French 
Revolution of 1789. Thus for one brief mo- 
ment in history—the Poles were free to fash- 
ion a future for themselves. 

In 1791 the spirit of freedom was sweeping 
across the globe like a fresh spring breeze. 
The American Declaration of Independence 
and Constitution were new and noble docu- 
ments. The French declaration of the rights 
of man made an important impression upon 
the members of the Polish Diet. And con- 
cern over renewed Russian interest in Polish 
affairs added a sense of urgency to the de- 
liberations of that spring of 1791. 

Finally, on May 3, amid wild excitement 
throughout Poland, the constitution was ap- 


proved. Its noble purpose was stated in 
these words: 
“All power in civil society should be de- 


rived from the will of the people, its end and 
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object being the preservation and integrity 
of the state, the civil liberty and good order 
of society, on an equal scale and on a lasting 
foundation.” 

The Constitution changed the Govern- 
ment of Poland from an absolute monarchy 
toa hereditary monarchy, with regular meet- 
ings of the Parliament, and responsible Min- 
isters. The Third of May Constitution re- 

the life of Poland, providing for 
political, economic, and social reforms, The 
power of king and nobility were reduced, 
and relations between peasants and land- 
lords were placed under the rule of law. 
The schools were reformed, and the new 
organization of her society would have en- 
abled Poland to develop her resources and 
gain a new sense of democratic national 
consciousness. 

As we all know, the Constitution was never 
put to work, and the Polish people were 
again subjugated by force. But the spirit 
which gave birth to that great document 
cannot be subjugated by force. It has lived 
through centuries of conquest and oppres- 
sion. It lives on today, in the hearts and 
minds of Poles everywhere. It is the spirit 
of freedom. x 

Every person of Polish ancestry who came 
to America in later years brought with him 
a part of that Constitution. They brought 
with them the burning desire to be free, and 
we are all richer in spirt today because of it. 

Being here with you today, seeing many 
old friends and acquaintances, brings back 
memories of my father and of a trip I took 
to his birthplace a few years ago. In 1959 
I made a 27-day tour of the Soviet Union. 
At the end of that trip, I took advantage 
of the opportunity to spend two all-too-brief 
days in Poland. 

As you may know, my father was born in 
Poland. He left it 64 years ago at the age 
of 17 in search of freedom and opportunity. 
He found both, not only for himself, but 
also for his children—and for that we will 
be eternally grateful. 

At the same time, he always spoke to us 
warmly of his homeland, the loveliness and 
the scenes of his childhood. 


Remote as the possibility seemed, I wanted 
to find the village where he was born, in 
order that I might tread, in his name, the 
soil to which he never found it possible 
to return in his lifetime. 


I found it—a tiny rural village called 
Jasiomowka, 20-odd miles north of Bialy- 
stok, not too far from the Russian border, 
in what was described to me as the saddest 
part of Poland. 

To reach it, I drove 75 miles northeasterly 
from Warsaw. The main roads in Poland are 
excellent and we made time—thorough- 
ly enjoying the flat but pleasant and attrac- 
tive countryside and the mild and sunny 
autumn day. As we approached the village, 
we passed, of all coincidences, a lake with a 
familiar name, Augusta. At this point, I be- 
came profoundly moved as I considered that 
in a matter of minutes my eyes would see 
fields, streams, and trees, and possibly even 
faces, that my father's eyes had last seen 
more than half a century before. 

We had left the main road and were driv- 
ing over a narrow, cobbled country road, As 
we topped a slight rise, there came into view 
in the distance a large white building, some- 
what shabby, but clinging to the shreds of 
an ancient dignity, which I instinctively felt 
must be the manor house of a nobleman's 
estate which my grandfather had managed 
at the turn of the century. And so it proved 
to be, now converted to a state farm with 
a new barn, some battered older buildings, 
ruins of others, and a small duck pond which 
may have been a favorite spot for children 
in my father’s day. A short distance beyond, 
the pitiful unpainted, weather-beaten homes 
of the villagers were clustered about a-broad 
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square, dominated by the stately white 
church which my father attended. 

In sharp contrast to the Soviet Union, the 
folks are devout in their belief in God and 
extremely conscientious in discharging their 
religious duties. It was heartwarming to see 
them swarming to the churches on Sunday 
morning, walking, on bicycles, or in spotless 
wagons, behind their horses. Their extreme- 
ly dificult economic and political circum- 
stances seem simply to strengthen their faith 
in God's purposes. 

With little more than an hour at my dis- 
posal, my first objective was to find some 
trace of my father’s family. We proceeded 
to the local presidium and almost immedi- 
ately located a friendly girl who recalled an 
old lady bearing the family name. She es- 
corted us to a drab little house on one of 
the side streets. We knocked on the door 
and entered. In a lark little cubbyhole of a 
kitchen, I met the widow of my father’s 
brother, tiny and stooped under the weight 
of almost 80 years. With her was my 
father’s niece, herself a widow with a young 
child, her husband killed in the war. Hav- 
ing the almost incomprehensible 
fact of my identity, my cousin quickly 
showed me pictures of my father and my 
mother which he had sent her long ago, and 
letters he had written. They did not know 
of his death and accepted his silence over 
the past 3 years as just another of the 
burdens which filled their dally lives. 

By this time, the local grapevine had 
spread the word and the street in front of 
the little house swarmed with villagers. 
They were obviously delighted to welcome 
me and wanted to know all about me and 
my family. A surveillance team had picked 
us up on the border of Bialystok Province 
and followed us. The villagers were highly 
amused when these two representatives of 
the state police rather shamefacedly re- 
fused my invitation to pose for pictures 
which I said I wanted to show the Deputy 
Foreign Minister when I met him that af- 
ternoon. 


It is difficult to comprehend the economic 
circumstances of the people in that little 
village—the bareness of their lives. They 
have no meat; they stand in line for bread. 
Their diet appears to consist of potatoes and 
cabbage. The monthly wage is roughly the 
equivalent of $10 to $20. Their personal pos- 
sessions are almost unbelievably meager. 
This is indeed the saddest part of Poland. 
But for my father’s dream of freedom and 
opportunity this would be my life—the life 
of my children. 

And what of the people who live this life? 
They have courage. They have their be- 
lief, and their faith in God. They value 
friendship, and love, and family ties, and 
deriye such happiness as they know from 
these. Sadly, however, they have no hope 
that their lot will be improved. And the 
results is a deep apathy which strifies am- 
bition and interestin the public issues which 
will shape their future. 

Poland is a country in an almost hopeless 
political and economic dilemma, Its people 
historically have cherished independence 
and freedom and love of country above ail 
else. Geographically, today, they find them- 
selves in such proximity to the Russian 
colossus that like the turtle they are forced 
to withdraw into the shell of their obvious 
security alliances. Were they free to do 
otherwise, their hearts and their traditions 
would take them elsewhere, 

Economically, following the war, the Rus- 
sians in their own interests, developed an 
industrial complex in Poland, notably ‘steel 


and textiles, which make the country almost. 


irrevocably committed to the Soviet Union 
for the necessary raw materials. It must rely 
upon coal and agriculture for the exports to 
balance its international payments, and its 
agricultural lands are fragmentized into 
small holdings which are committed to 
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ancient unmechanized methods and practices 
which fall far short of the production neces- 
sary to meet domestic needs and export re- 
quirements, These current difficulties, 
which I have probably oversimplified for the 
sake of brevity, plus centuries of living in 
the crossroads of war in Eastern Europe, have 
made my father's village what it ls today. 

The past and the present time created a 
far different, more comfortable, and better 
world for me than they have for my cousins. 

Must this be? 

What does the future hold? 

We speak constantly of a just peace. We 
pray for it. But what would a just peace 
mean to my cousins? And there are many, 
many more millions in the world, Uving in 
circumstances, no better, and indeed, far 
worse than they. 

Before I left the village, I visited the ceme- 
tery in search of my grandparents’ graves. 
There was no trace. As is so often the case 
in Europe, they are probably at rest two or 
three layers deep. People have lived and died 
for many, many centuries in this part of the 
world—some with their grinding misery and 
their fleeting happiness—some with flaming 
hopes, and others with forlorn hopeless- 
ness—some, with lives of abundance and 
more with lives of emptiness. 

Europe is an ancient civilization. We are 
an outgrowth of it, and, out of this deep 
past, its lessons and experience, as well as its 
aspirations, we seek the promise of a brighter 
future for all mankind. Can we find it? 
May God will it so. 

As we drove away from the village, I caught 
a last chance glimpse of the white church, 
gleaming as it shed its shabbiness in the 
sunlight in the distance. Suddenly and 
hauntingly, I felt myself to be a second gen- 
eration bearer of the dream of freedom and 
opportunity which prompted my father to 
leave his home behind him. 

When I returned to America, I knew, as I 
never really knew before, why my father left 
his home. I knew, as I never really knew be- 
fore, the meaning of freedom of choice and 
freedom of expression. I knew, as I never 
really knew before, the meaning of freedom 
for the Individual. 

On this memorable day, each of us has 
much to be thankful for. 


Congratulations to Daniel Elmore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, 
the Washington Star carried an editorial 
not long ago concerning Daniel Elmore, 
a resident of the 23d District of Califor- 
nia whose spirit and enterprise is repre- 
sentative of American character as we 
all like to think of ourselves. The edito- 
rial from the Star of June 21, 1964, fol- 
lows: 

CONGRATULATIONS 

To the congratulations of his family, his 
school and his community, we'd like to add 
ours to Daniel Elmore of Watts, Calif., who 
has just, at age 72, graduated from high 
school. 

The reason for Mr. Elmore’s lengthy ma- 
triculation is that he deferred his own edu- 
cation while he worked as a handyman to 
put all of his 10 children through college. 
His children now are teachers, nurses, a biol- 
ogist, and musician. Their services to man- 
kind, to art, and science are an impressive 
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extension of Daniel Elmore's own dedication. 
They also represent, at the one-family level. 
& miniature prospect of the national return 
to be expected from higher education for 
Negroes. 

Mr. Elmore has worked all his life in an 
old American tradition of self-improvement 
and advancement through education. We 
do not for a moment suggest that that tradi- 
tion is everywhere and always equal to the 
staggering necessities of education today or 
to those of full Negro emancipation today. 

But however social needs have changed, 
it remains uplifting and inspiring to hear 
of such a man. With gratitude and good 
wishes, we salute him. 


Dan West, Middlebury, Ind., Farmer, 
Chosen Moderator-Elect of the 
Church of the Brethren 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the finest citizens of my congressional 
district and of my State is Dan West, of 
Middlebury, Ind. 

Mr. West has just been chosen for 
the position of moderator-elect for 1966 
of the Church of the Brethren by the 
178th World Conference of the Church of 
the Brethren. 

Mr. West is the first layman ever to 
head his denomination. 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Recorp the following article from the 
June 26, 1964, issue of the South Bend 
Tribune which describes the outstanding 
career of this fine churchman and citi- 
zen: 

MIDDLESURY FARMER CHOSEN CHURCH HEAD 
(By Beverly Welsh) 

In less than a week, northern Indiana has 
come to the fore again with another prece- 
dent set by a church denomination. 

The latest is the announcement by the 
178th World Conference of the Church of the 
Brethren that Dan West, a Middlebury 
farmer, hs been named the first layman ever 
to head the denomination, 

West, a retired member of the denomina- 
tion’s general staff, was named Thursday at 
Lincoln, Nebr., as moderator-elect for 1966, 
succeeding Rey. A. Stauffer Gary, D.D., of 
Elgin, III. 

Last week, Rev. Donald Bastian, 38, of 
Greenville, III., was elected the second 
youngest bishop of the Free Methodist 
Church at the general conference at Winona 
Lake. He refused the post “because he was 
too young to leave the pastorate.” He serves 
a congregation of 600 in Greenville. 

Commenting this morning in a telephone 
interview on the appointment, West said 
that he “was grateful” for the honor; but that 
the “responsibility weighs down more than 
the honor.” 

He also said that it would be his goal to 
fulfill “the best in faith and heritage." 

Identified as a farmer, he was quick to 
qualify the identification. He explained that 
he had always lived on a farm but that he, 
himself, had really never done much of the 
work, except to help out in a pinch. 

At 70, he has behind him more than 30 
years of service to the church. From 1930 
to 1959, he was a member of the general 
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staff, which now is known as the brother- 
hood board. He still serves as a member of 
that board. 

IN CHURCH 60 YEARS 

Although his address is Route 2, Goshen, 
he identifies himsef with his home church” 
which is in Middlebury. 

Throughout his years as a member of staff, 
he has been engaged in youth work, relief 
Work and leadership training, which is a pro- 
gram within the Brethren Service Commis- 
sion. the Spanish Civil War, he was 
in Spain where he worked closely with both 
the Loyalists and Pranco. 

He holds a 60-year membership with the 
church. 

Prior to entering the service of the church, 
he was a high school teacher, from 1918 to 
1930, in Hammond and in schools in Ohio, 
his birthplace. He was graduated from Man- 
chester College in North Manchester, as was 
his wife, who teaches first grade in Middle- 
bury, and four of his five childen. 

He has been a resident of Elkhart County 
for 26 years, and has lived near Middlebury 
for about 14 years. It was West who initiated 
the community ambassador program in 
Elkhart County, a program which today is 
one of success. He also has 
worked closely with the training home 
towns program. 

His first year as moderator-elect of the 
denomination, he explained, would be one of 
training. Later, he will be expected to travel, 
something to which he is accustomed and 
a prospect which looms as Inviting, despite 
his years. 

His success, he said, is shadowed by the 
Success of his children. Joel teaches psy- 
chology in Elizabethtown College near Har- 
risburg. Pa. Janet is married to Gladden 
Schrock who is with the Drama Department 
of Yale University. Philip and Lawrence, the 
twins, are graduate students at Harvard 
University and Temple University, respec- 
tively. Steven, the y t, is returning 
from the American University of Beirut, 
Lebanon, where he took his third year of 
college. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON, Mr. 
Speaker, Captive Nations Week, July 12- 
18, 1964, reminds an all-too-forgetful 
world that there has been no lessening 
© fthe chains put around these enslaved 
countries. 

We have been brainwashed to believe 
that communism headed by Mr. Khru- 
shchey is changing its spots. Surely it 
must never be forgotten that Stalin 
chose Khrushchev because of his innate 
cruelty to institute and carry out the 
food shortages in the Ukraine and caused 
the death of at least 8 million people. 

Moscow has tried for years to make 
the free world believe it no longer fol- 
lows the terrorist measures of Stalin. 
Certainly the Hungarians and Poles in 
1956 along with all the captive peoples 
have experienced Communist brutality. 

Supported by the Red army in 1945 
the national Communist parties have 
established effective control over the 
€conomic, political and social life of 
100 million people. A systematic cam- 
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paign has been under way these past 
years to nationalize industry and trade, 
collectivize agriculture and enforce 
state economic planning. Character- 
istically the Communists have been 
tireless in their efforts to destroy all 
forms of individual liberty as well as 
religious worship and education. In 
turn an insidious program was intro- 
duced to indoctrinate the youth and de- 
stroy family loyalties by requiring blind 
obedience to the state. 

As Americans it is part of our tradi- 
tion and heritage to stand clearly for 
freedom for all nations on all continents. 
Today we salute the inalienable right of 
these captive people to decide their own 
destiny in freedom, under God. 


The Fall of the House of Usher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
we are adjourning for 2 weeks for the 
Republican National Convention, the in- 
terest of Members and certainly the vot- 
ers of the country is turning to Repub- 
lican Party politics. 

The return of Ambassador Lodge from 
Vietnam evidently to cooperate with the 
Democrats in attacking the Republican 
Party, as he cooperated with the admin- 
istration’s mishandling of the problem in 
southeast Asia, is receiving special at- 
tention. 

This morning’s Chicago Tribune pro- 
vides accurate editorial comment on Mr. 
Lodge and his return and correctly de- 
scribes it as a political failure: 

THE FALL oF THE HOUSE or USHER 


The morbid history of Poe's character, 
Roderick Usher, hardly outdoes the tribula- 
tions of Henry Cabot Lodge, whose grand- 
father was quite a man. Lodge has rushed 
home from South Vietnam, where he was 
the Democrats’ Ambassador, to rescue the 
Republican Party from Senator GOLDWATER. 
Lyndon Johnson promptly hooked him in a 
sucker play by providing him with the White 
House Cabinet room as a forum for a poli- 
tical press conference, 

The President, relishing the prospect of 
the opposition getting involved in a Donny- 
brook with himself as host, overcame his in- 
clination toward petty economy and switched 
on the lights. Mr. Lodge then suggested 
that Governor Scranton was prudent, while 
Senator Gotbwarzn might be impulsive. 
Thus the great Lodge crusade of 1964 got off 
to a cumbersome start. 

Readers of Poe will recall that Roderick 
Usher and his sister dropped dead in tandem, 
and that a horrified house guest, fleeing the 
scene, looked back to see the house of Usher 
cleft asunder by a lightning bolt and sink 
into the tarn. Much the same fate befell 
Lodge and Scranton when the roof fell at the 
O’Hara Inn. 

About all that was left to Lodge was to 
attempt to seek solace from Dwight Eisen- 
hower, who was checking into Walter Reed 
Hospital in Washington, not feeling too well 
himself. Deductive analysis suggests that 
Lodge got no comfort from Ike, for he was 
unable to announce that the former Presi- 
dent was unfurling the Scranton banner. 
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It is a little saddening to see the bush 
league Machiavelli of Boston, Mass., crushed 
like a cod, flattened like a flounder, and 
baked like a bean. All that is left now are 
memories of the great days—say, of 1952, 
when Lodge was driving the dirk into Senator 
Taft's back and hollering that the great 
Ohioan was a thief. 

Somebody else always profits from Lodge's 
dirty work. On that occasion it was Mr. 
Eisenhower, who copped the Presidential 
nomination from Taft. This year it was to 
be Scranton, but the plot has failed to jell 
and no payoff is in prospect—not even the 
ambassadorship to the United Nations, which 
Ike threw Cabot’s way for services rendered. 

There, as Bill Buckley recounts, Lodge 
put on a performance redolent of ham, Tele- 
vision depicted him pleading for the repatri- 
ation of American pilots periodically shot 
down by the Russians and illegally detained. 
Pointing to three weeping women in the gal- 
leries, Lodge appealed to the stony faced 
Soviet delegation, “I ask you, gentleman, 
look at those bereaved women and open up 
your hearts.” 

As Buckley remarks, it is probably by now 
a standing joke at Lubianka prison: “War- 
den, open up your heart. 

As Mr. Johnson’s deputy in Vietnam, Lodge 
crossed up the Trilby of Scranton, Pa., by 
announcing on his return that the Johnson 
adminstration’s conduct of the war against 
the Communist Vietcong could not be a 
campaign issue. Mr. Scranton was obliged 
to differ. It ls so an issue, he said. Senator 
GOLDWATER thinks so, too. 

Lodge discreetly avoided extended discus- 
sion of the overthrow of the Vietnamese gov- 
ernment of President Diem, who was then 
murdered in company of his brother. 
(Purely a Vietnamese internal affair.) 

Well, we have been noticing that there 
have been complaints from the Scranton- 
Lodge camp that Senator GOLDWATER doesn’t 
think it is worth his while to engage the 
duumvirate in debate. If it is debate that 
Lodge wants, why doesn’t he persuade the 
State Department to revoke its decision to 
deny Mme. Nhu a passport? She has a 
rather different account of the murder of 
her husband and her brother-in-law, and she 
would be happy to debate it with Cabot. 


—— 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the tragedy of our century lies 
in the suppression of those people who 
fought so bravely against one form of 
totalitarianism only to find themselves 
victims of another. More than 800 mil- 
lion people have found themselves in this 
condition since the conclusion of World 
War II. It is the story of Poland, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Lithu- 
ania, and other nations of Eastern Eu- 
rope and the Balkan Peninsula. 

For the sixth time the President has 
issued a proclamation observing a Cap- 
tive Nations Week. This year, the sol- 
emn observance of our concern and sym- 
pathy for the more than 100 million 
people of the 9 captive nations will be 
commemorated July 12-18. 

The fate of our fellow human beings 
in the captive nations has been a con- 
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stant concern of the people and the Goy- 
ernment of this country. Fortunately, 
enlightened policies pursued by President 
Kennedy and President Johnson, includ- 
ing efforts to foster national independ- 
ence and some degree of economic self- 
sufficiency through broadened trade with 
the free world, have encouraged a greater 
desire and expression for freedom in sev- 
eral of the captive nations. But we in 
America must not forget their continued 
enthrallment by Russian imperialism 
and their unquenchable desire for free- 
dom. 


Captive Nations Week Manifesto, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the Presidential proclama- 
tion of Captive Nations Week and in rela- 
tion to the House Resolution 347, which 
I introduced in this Congress, to estab- 
lish a Special Congressional Committee 
on the Captive Nations, I am pleased to 
include, at this point, the manifesto 
adopted and signed on June 20, 1964, by 
the chairman of the American Friends 
of the Captive Nations and the chairman 
of the several associated organizations 
listed below. The manifesto follows: 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK MANIFESTO 1964 


The undersigned organizations dedicated 
to the restoration of freedom in the capitve 
nations, call attention to Public Law 86-00, 
unanimously adopted In 1959 by the Con- 
gress of the United States by which the third 
week of July of each year was designated 
as Captive Nations Week. 

Despite some relaxation of police state rule 
and some indications of increased indepen- 
dence, there has been no fundamental change 
within the Soviet empire. The changes are 
welcome as far as they go, but they can be 
dangerous if their significance Is exaggerated 
or misinterpreted, as is often the case today. 
The basic fact remains that all the captive 
peoples of Europe and Asia, including the 
Russian and Chinese peoples themselves, still 
suffer under the tyranny which has enslaved 
them for so many long years. Since the Rus- 
sian Revolution the Soviet Union not only 
has maintained the colonial conquests of 
ezarist Russia but, in the wake of World 
War II. has extended them into the heartland 
of Europe, so that not only have the non- 
Russian peoples of the U.S.S.R, been deprived 
of their promised rights of national self- 
determination, but the once-free peoples of 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Hunagry, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Ru- 
mania have become no more than satellites 
of the Kremlin. : 

The captive peoples of central and eastern 
Europe have never ceased to resist actively 
when the opportunity presented itself, 

vely when necessity dictated. Even after 
both the United Nations and the Western 
Powers failed to come to the aid of the Hun- 
garian Revolution, they did not cease to 

. The May Day demonstrations in 
Prague, the Easter Sunday riot in Sofia and 
the protest of the Polish writers against Go- 
mulka's increasing repression of the intel- 
lectuals show that neither the tyranny of 
communism nor the longing for freedom has 
changed. 
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But this longing—which alone feeds the 
embers of resistance—depends on two major 
factors: the resolve with which the free world 
responds to Soviet threats, whether military 
or political, whether in Europe, Asia, or Latin 
America; and the clarity and steadfastness 
with which the Western Powers—the United 
States above all—commit themselves to, and 
pursue the goal of, freedom for the captive 
nations. 

Despite formal assurances of continued 
support to the aspirations of the captive peo- 
ples for freedom, there are strong indications 
that the policy of the major Western Powers 
is, in fact, evolving toward accommodation 
with the Communist governments. This is 
illustrated by the large credits extended by 
a number of Western countries to Communist 
regimes and the recent agreement with Ru- 
mania for the purchase on credit of chemical 
plants and other industrial installations. 

It Is claimed by the supporters of a new 
approach that expanded relations with the 
Communist regimes will induce them to fol- 
low a course of greater independence toward 
Moscow and to grant some freedoms to their 
subjects. But this overlooks the basic fact 
that all the real improvements in the lot-of 
the captive peoples have invariably been the 
result of pressures on the Communists. If 
the people of Hungary and Poland are still 
better off than their neighbors in Eastern 
Europe, it is because the freedom fighters of 
Hungary challenged the Soviet might with 
their bare hands—and because the Soviet 
Union, fearful that the revolution might 
spread to Poland, agreed in panic to the 
Gomulka policy of relaxation. Now that 
Gomulka is firmly in the saddle, he feels 
free to resume a repressive policy. 

The gradual improvement in the lot of 
the Hungarians since the black repressions 
of 1956 and 1957 Is also due to the past public 
pressure exerted by the United Nations to 
secure compliance with its resolutions, and 
to the United States formerly steadfast re- 
fusal to recognize the legitimacy of a gov- 
ernment forced on the Hungarian people by 
Soviet tanks, It is also partly a function 
of economic necessity; for without conces- 
sions the Communists could not secure the 
cooperations of the workers and technicians. 

We are fearful that the policy of accom- 
modation will have disastrous results not 
only for the captive peoples themselves, but 
the whole free world. The resistance of the 
captive peoples, which has long been a pow- 
erful deterrent to Soviet aggression, might be 
weakened to the point when it would cease 
to be a factor in the calculations of the 
Kremlin. This would leave the Kremlin free 
to undertake further adventures against a 
West already noticeably weakened by dissen- 
sions in NATO. 

We call upon the U.S. Government and 
other Western governments not to embark 
on a course of accommodation with the Com- 
munist dictatorships. Only by leading the 
fight for freedom of oppressed peoples every- 
where can the West assume the epiritual and 
diplomatic offensive in the worldwide strug- 
gle of liberty and justice. Only thus can 
the West effectively counter the Soviet strate- 
gy of expansion by economic, political and 
military pressure, and the threat of nuclear 
war. 

In commemoration Captive Nations Week: 

We accuse the Soviet Union of violating 
its solemn promises of freedom and inde- 
pendence to the nine nations made captive 
after World War II—Albanla, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania; 

We further accuse the Government of the 
USSR, of forcibly depriving the captive 
non-Russian peoples within its own borders 
of the promised right of self-determination 
and of destroying the formerly independent 
98 of Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, and 

ers; 
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We urge that the Hungarian question be 
retained on the United Nations agenda until 
the U.N. resolutions on Hungary have been 
complied with. 

We urge the governments of the United 
States and its allies (1) to declare, in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, the universal declaration of human 
rights, and the declaration on the granting 
of independence to colonial countries 
adopted by the United Nations on October 14, 
1960, their support of the right of self- 
determination of all peoples held in captivity 
by the Communist imperial system and, 
consequently, make this issue the permanent 
concern of the United Nations; (2) to recog- 
nize that any relaxation of tensions can 
only follow, not precede, the realization of 
self-determination through free elections in 
these captive nations; that there can be no 
end to the cold war as long as an Iron Cur- 
tain runs through Europe and half of Europe 
remains enslaved; (3) to refuse to sign any 
nonaggression pact based on the present 
status quo, because this would legitimize and 
perpetuate the present injustices, and would 
be interpreted by the captive peoples as their 
final abandonment by the West; and (4) to 
be always mindful of the proven fact that 
the Soviet Union and the satellite regimes 
desperately need as much of the Western 
economic strength as they can draw from 
trading with the West, and, accordingly, to 
use the tremendous power their 
economic strength confers upon the Western 
Powers to exact meaningful political conces- 
sions for the captive peoples ard for the 
entire free world. 

We appeal to the people of the United 
States of America, during Captive Nations 
Week, July 12-19, 1964, to manifest their 
awareness of the importance of their silent 
allies in the Soviet-subjugated lands to the 
worldwide conflict between the forces of 
liberty and Communist tyranny, and to 
pledge themselves to help them in their 
struggle for freedom and independence. 

(The above manifesto was signed by Chris- 
topher Emmet, chairman, American Friends 
of the Captive Nations; Alexander Kutt, 
chairman, Assembly of Captive European 
Nations; Msgr. John Balkunas, president, 
Conference of Americans of Central and 
Eastern European Descent; Maria Detar, 
chairman, Council of European Women in 
Exile; Geraldine Fitch, president, Women for 
Freedom, Inc.; Thomas J. Cuite, member, 
Captive Nations Week Committee; Steven J. 
Jarema, chairman, American Conference for 
the Liberation of the Non-Russian Nations 
in the USSR.) : 


Captive Nations Week, July 12-18, 1964 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, for those 
of us in the United States who have been 
concerned with Soviet subjugation of the 
freedom-loving people of Eastern Europe, 
continuing faith in these peoples’ desire 
to be free has not diminished. 

One of this Government’s primary fail- 
ings in its obligations to the captive peo- 
ples of the satellite nations has been its 
failure to realize that the “governments” 
with which we deal do not represent the 
people they claim their citizens. 
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While these leaders are “puppets” their 
People remain proud. They refuse to 
yield an inch of their own conviction and 
Principle to accommodate the impositions 
made upon them by a Moscow-controlled 
regime, and pray that the United States, 
whose people understand the meaning of 
freedom as their own governments do 
not, will never fail in the obligations 
Placed upon us by our Creator and 
theirs—to insure freedom of choice for 
all peoples everywhere, under an ethical 
and moral system which recognizes, 
above all else, the rights of the individ- 
ual. 

So as we commemorate this Captive 
Nations Week, let us not be content with 
repeated remonstrations about how 
“our hearts bleed” for these captive peo- 
Ples. Let us instead, as the leaders of 
the free world and the hope of those not 
free, offer concrete plans to discourage 
this Communist tyranny over the hearts 
and minds of some of the world’s great- 
est patriots—the peoples of Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hun- 
gary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and 
Rumania. 


National Open 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago the Nation's Capital and the Con- 
Bressional County Club were host to one 
of the world’s prime sporting events, 
the 64th Open Championship of the U.S. 
Golf Association. 

Golf fans who witnessed the National 
Open this year, either on the scene at 
the Congressional Country Club or via 
television, were privileged to see the 
Breatest chapter in the long history of 
this event. In every respect, from the 
hospitality given visitors by the com- 
Munity and the club to the thrilling 
Climax of the tournament itself, this 64th 
National Open was the finest of them all. 

For this success we can thank Frank 
J. Murphy, Jr., general chairman of the 
tournament. It was Mr. Murphy's ini- 
ative, planning, and dedication that 

brought the 64th Open to Washington 
and the Congressional Country Club, and 
d its flawless operation during 
tournament. week. Appreciation must 
also be expressed to A. E. (Lon) Martin, 
Club manager, and to all the officials and 
employees of the Congressional who con- 
tributed so much to making the Open a 
Success, 

And, of course, no one will ever be 
able to mention the 64th National Open 
Without remembering the gallant and in- 
piring championship effort of the tour- 
nament winner, Ken Venturi, of the 
Paradise Country Club, Crystal River, 
Fla, which is in my congressional dis- 
pict. By his performance and courage 

in winning this year’s Open, Ken Venturi 
Teflected credit not only upon the club he 
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represented, but the entire golfing world. 
We are proud of Ken Venturi, as all those 
who are interested in golf and the Na- 
tion’s Capital might well be proud of the 
success of the 64th Open Championship 
of the USGA, 


Conte’s Stand for Principle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the po- 
litical party system of the United States 
is often compared with the systems of 
nations with parliamentary forms of 
government. In such systems, party 
loyalty is strictly enforced on every issue 
and governments can fall on the loss of 
afew votes. Here in the United States, 
our political system has a greater degree 
of flexibility, but ties of party loyalty 
remain strong. After all we have oper- 
ated with our existing two major parties 
for more than a century. 


As a result, it is always difficult for a 
Member of Congress to go against the 
wishes of the leadership of his party. 
But there are occasions when a deep be- 
lief in the rightness of a policy or a piece 
of legislation causes one to take unpopu- 
lar positions. Such an occasion arose for 
my colleague, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, Srtvio O. CONTE, over the 
Foreign Aid Appropriations Act. Mr. 
Conte felt that his long support for the 
foreign aid program and his consistent 
efforts to improve it required him to sup- 
port the full amount authorized by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee despite con- 
siderable opposition within the Republi- 
can Party. 

It was a difficult decision to make and 
one which I know he did not like to 
make. He acted only after the most 
careful thought and consideration. 


His courage was noted in many parts 
of the country. Let me quote in part 
from editorials in the New York Times 
and the Boston Herald. 

The New York Times wrote: 

The administration’s foreign aid budget 
has survived a stormy passage through the 
House Appropriations Committee with com- 
paratively minor damage. In previous years, 
the committee voted severe reductions, but 
this time it cut only $200 million out the 
$3.5 billion “barebones” request made by 
the President. It rejected a series of at- 
tempts, spearheaded by Representative Orro 
E. Passman and the Republican minority to 
make further cuts. 

Although former President Eisenhower's 
announcement of his support for the pro- 
gram had little visible effect, with only Smvro 
O. Contr of Massachusetts di the 
ranks of committee Republicans to vote 
against reductions, many more seem certain 
to support the administration when the bill 
comes before the entire House. 


And the Boston Herald said: 


The big thing about the House Appropria- 
tions Committee's vote on foreign aid Thurs- 
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day was that it completely ignored the rec- 
ommedations of te committee’s longtime 
foreign aid chairman, Representative Orro E. 
PASSMAN. 

For the first time in Passman’s 9-year 
tenure as foreign ald boss, the committee 
made only token cuts in the President's ald 
requests, thereby vindicating President 
Johnson's decision to present an unpadded 
aid bill and rely on the House to give him 
the full amount. Representative PASSMAN 
made six attempts to undercut the Presi- 
dent’s $3.5 billion figure and was overruled 
every time. 

Almost equally interesting, however, was 
the refusal of Representative Smvio O. 
Conte, of Massachusetts, to go along with his 
Republican colleagues on this vote. * * + 

We congratulate the Pittsfield 
man for having the courage to stand up for 
his own beliefs. 


I would also like to insert two editorials 
from newspapers in the First Massachu- 
setts District in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp following my remarks: 

[From the Berkshire (Mass.) Eagle, June 27, 
1964] 
Conte's STAND FOR PRINCIPLE 


Tt is a sad commentary on the Republican 
leadership in the House that 
Suvio Contes is being threatened with po- 
litical reprisals for refusing to follow the 
party line on the foreign aid bill. 

His offense in the eyes of fellow Repub- 
licans consisted of casting a crucial vote in 
the Appropriations Subcommittee against a 
half-billlon-dollar foreign aid cut Tuesday, 
and then following it up 2 days later by 
being the only one of 20 GOP members to go 
down the line against further cuts when the 
bill was acted upon by the full committee. 

Yet the fact is that Conte would have 
been inconsistent—as well as quite wrong, 
in our judgment—if he had followed any 


wholeheartedly when it was Republican pol- 
icy during the Eisenhower administration. 
He would be contradicting his own. record 
and his own principles if he were to oppose 
it now simply because it bears the label of 
a Democratic administration. 

There is, moreover, even less reason to Peles 
pose the foreign aid bill this year than in 
the past; for this year's bill has been pre- 
shrunk" by the administration in an effort 


F The fat was 

from the bill before it went to 
Poe sig Hill, on the assumption that Con- 
gress would welcome this straightforward 
approach and act accordingly. 

Thanks in part to Conte's willingness to 
put principle ahead of partisanship, it now 
appears likely that this calculated risk will 
succeed. Democratic Congressman Orro E. 
PassMAN of Louisiana, who has made a 
career out of torpedoing foreign aid in his 
role as chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee, has been worsted for the first 
time in his 9-year tenure. And the bill now 
stands an excellent chance of being passed 
without further cuts when it comes to the 
floor of the House next week. 

If Conte has hurt himself with some of 
the movers and shakers in his own party, 
he can find more than sufficient consolation 
in the fact that his stand will have quite 
the opposite effect in his own district. 
Since his first bid for public office a decade 
and a half ago, his biggest political asset 
has been a willingness to vote his convic- 
tions, even when it means alienating im- 
portant colleagues. It is an asset that is 
both rare and valuable. 
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[From the North Adams (Mass,) Transcript, 
June 26, 1964] 
TRADITION UPHELD 

The First Massachusetts District has a long 
record of being represented in Congress by 
extremely able men. 

When the late Allen T. Treadway closed 
out his long career, he ranked as one of 
the most distinguished and influential Mem- 
bers of the House. His successor, the late 
Representative John W. Heselton, upheld the 
tradition. 

And now it is evident that Representative 
Sr. vto O. Conte, of Pittsfield, is preserving 
and perhaps even will enhance that record. 

It is no easy matter for a Member of Con- 
gress to take a stand opposite to that of 
his party colleagues, as Representative CONTE 
did when he, the lone Republican member of 
the Appropriations Committee, sided with 
President Johnson and voted against a cut 
in the foreign aid bill. 

Published reports of the wrath visited 
upon him by his party leadership probably 
are only pale copies of the actuality. He 
undoubtedly was subjected to a severe 
tongue lashing and certainly was warned that 
disciplinary measures might be taken 
against him. 

But he stood up to it. He did not per- 
mit partisan considerations to override his 
convictions on an important issue. 

He need have no fear that his political 
days are numbered because of this display of 
integrity. On the contrary, he inevitably 
will grow in stature, and his opinions will 
be heard with respect. 

The First District applauds Representative 
Contre. He is proving himself a worthy heir 
to his predecessors. 


Medal of the City of New York Presented 
to Dr. Tuttle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call this body’s attention to one 
of New York City’s most distinguished 
citizens, Mr. Charles H. Tuttle, member 
of the board of higher education, who 
recently was honored for his 50 years 
of public service. Late last month Dr. 
Tuttle was presented with a bronze medal 
by Mayor Wagner for a half-century of 
invaluable service to the people of New 
York. 

Of Dr. Tuttle’s many contributions, he 
must be particularly remembered for 
his dedication to the education of young 
people and to the concept of free edu- 
cation for every child—from kinder- 
garten through college. During his 50 
years of service, Dr. Tuttle has been in- 
strumental in the impressive and dra- 
matic growth of the City University of 
New York. When school doors open this 
fall, the system will include four senior 
colleges and six community colleges with 
a total enrollment of more than 250,000 
students. Dr. Tuttle has made an im- 
pact on, New York education which will 
be lasting. As Dr. Gustave Rosenberg, 
chairman of the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, described him: 
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He has never failed us. 
a servant of the people. 


Mr. Speaker, an article from the Vil- 
lager, a distinguished weekly newspaper 
in Greenwich Village, New York, N.Y., 
reporting the ceremony at which Dr. 
Tuttle was honored, follows: 

Tue Mayor CITES AN ILLUstrious CITIZEN 
(By Barbara Galgano) 


In recognition of his more than 50 years 
of service to the citizens of New York, Dr. 
Charles H. Tuttle, University Place, member 
of the Board of Higher Education, was pre- 
sented with the bronze medal of the city 
by Mayor Robert F. Wagner in ceremonies 
Wednesday, May 20, at City Hall. 

In making the presentation the Mayor said, 
“Dr. Tuttle has actively participated in the 
encouragement of every aspect of our soclety 
through his devotion to the education of 
our young people. He has truly helped to 
maintain the precarious balance of our mod- 
ern work—in fayor of education, and against 
ignorance, which is one of the greatest en- 
emies of mankind.” 

Dr. Tuttle was appointed to the Board of 
Trustees of City College in 1913 by Mayor 
Gaynor. At that time there was only one 
other municipal college—Hunter—which had 
its own board of trustees. The population 
of both schools was 3,000. In 1926 the two 
boards were combined and the present 22- 
member Board of Higher Education, the gov- 
erning board of the municipal colleges, was 
constituted. 

WHOLEHEARTEDLY COMMITTED 


The Mayor also declared that the city of 
New York is deeply and wholeheartedly com- 
mitted to the education of its young people— 
and specifically to the ideal of a free edu- 
cation of every child, from kindergarten 
through college.” 

He cited the growth of the City University 
of New York, which this autumn will com- 
prise four senior colleges and six community 
colleges with an enrollment of over 250,000 
students. 


He has truly been 


SALK SCHOLARSHIPS 

Pointing to the recipients of the Salk 
scholarships for medical study, which awards 
were also made on this occasion, as “more 
examples of the excellence fostered at our 
City University,” the Mayor said that it could 
not be produced “without the dedication and 
guidance of individuals who have devoted 
themselves to this great purpose.“ 

Continuing, he said that today we “pay 
tribute to a man young in heart and spirit 
who has labored long, even before the dawn 
of my memory, in this vineyard.” 

Attending the ceremonies were Mrs. 
Tuttle, members of the board of higher edu- 
cation, its chairman, Dr. Gustave Rosenberg, 
and officials of the City University. 

Dr. Rosenberg said of Dr. Tuttle: “This 18 
a man who has served selflessly, tirelessly, 
and with the deepest of dedication in the 
case of free public higher education. We on 
the board think of him as our dean and the 
magnetic north of our compass. As chair- 
man, I have always given him the toughest 


from the mayor his medal, 
inscribed to “an illustrious citizen,” Dr. 
Tuttle said, “If there is any luster to it it 


He cited the growth of the City University 
during the mayor’s 11 years in office, pointing 
out that six community colleges have come 
into existence, which next year will be free 
from tultion, and the City University, which 
Offers postgraduate courses, was also created. 
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“One thing you've done, and I've got to 
mention it,“ he continued, “is that you've 
given us the best chairman we've ever had. 
Nightly I pray he be endowed with im- 
mortality.” 

Dr. Tuttle concluded by saying, “The best 
hope I have for higher education is that you 
remain mayor for a long time to come.” 

With the medal the mayor read the follow- 
ing citation: 

“Charles H. Tuttle, illustrious citizen of 
New York, through 50 years of continuous, 
dedicated membership on the board of higher 
education: 

“You have served the youth of the city of 
New York through your dedication to the 
continuing development and expansion of 
excellence in education, now represented in 
the 10 colleges of the City University of New 
York. 

“Your stanch devotion to free tuition in 
the institutions of higher education in the 
city is based upon your knowledge of the 
results of such education, and the civic loss 
which would be suffered if free tuition was 
no more, 

“You have been a pioneer in intergroup 
relations—when you served as legal counsel 
to the New York State Temporary Com- 
mission Against Discrimination—and when 
you served as chairman of the Greater New 
York Committee on Released Time of Jews, 
Protestants, and Roman Catholics. 

“Your conscientious, wholehearted partic- 
ipation in civic affairs establishes a model for 
a democratic society. 

“It is with pleasure and pride that I pre- 
sent this bronze medal of the city of New 
York to you, Dr. Charles H. Tuttle, illustrious 
citizen of our city, in recognition of your 
services to our fellow citizens for more than 
half a century.” 


U.S. Space Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said and written in the past 
few weeks about the U.S. space program, 
Peter Hackes, of NBC News, recently 
presented a very informative speech on 
this subject to the Retail Trade Bureau 
of the Greater Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce. For those unfamiliar with 
the numerous aspects of the program, 
this speech is a concise and accurate 
summary. For those opponents of the 
space effort, it is a persuasive defense of 
Federal participation. I commend this 
speech to the House for its information 
and consideration: 

War's IN It ron You 

If there is one thing we Americans do— 
and do well—it’s criticize. And why not? 
This is a free country and in this demo- 
cratic society, even the smoothest-working, 
best-intentioned scheme stands right out in 
the open, subject to the most learned and 
practical criticism—and to the most fool- 
hardy and knuckle-headed questioning as 
well. Unlike Russia, where government plans 
are formulated in the dark and carried out 
in secret, our form of planned living not 
only permits violent criticism, it in fact 
requires it. 

Thus it is, of late, that we've had a deluge 
of opinion—some of it reasoned and in- 
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formed, some of it of the wildest sort 
an avalanche of views on what the Govern- 
ment is doing with your money and mine— 
particularly in the so-called space race, It's 
been called one vast “moondoggle.” It’s 
been called a great waste of time, money, 
and talent. Others, however, have called it 
“the greatest single scientific enterprise since 
the invention of the wheel.“ The truth ob- 
viously, Hes somewhere in between these 
extremes. And it might be well this evening 
to try to put some of these opposing views 
in perspective—particularly inasmuch as the 
U.S. space program is now a reality. No 
Matter what the critics say, the space pro- 
gram will be with us forever. 

Of course it's debatable from month to 
month what project should get the greatest 
emphasis. It is also a matter of conjecture— 
even among the experts—where we should go 
in space after the first party lands on the 
moon. What once was the prime business 
of the science-fiction writers now occupies 
the brains of full-time science thinkers in 
the ivory towers at NASA and in private in- 
dustry. Literally thousands of these far- 
out schemers are busy every day. While you 
and I worry about driving through the city 
during rush hour, these birds are trying to 
solve the puzzle of how to land on Mars— 
even without a traffic jam. 

What lies ahead for us in space over the 
next 50 years? It hardly stretches the imag- 
ination these days to conceive of a large 
flourishing colony on the moon—with tourist 
rocket ships leaving for vacations there every 
Week or 50. Space stations as big as sky- 
acrapers floating around im orbit. Space 
taxis scooting back and forth from vehicle 
to vehicle or from the Moon to the Earth— 
with a timetable. Closer to home, there are 
plans for passenger travel from point to point 
on earth, by rocket. Imagine a trip to Paris 
from Cape Kennedy, Not space suit—you'd 
Wear your regular everyday clothing. You'd 
Tide in a large luxurious cabin—cushioned 
80 well you'd hardly feel the acceleration 
and said cabin would come to earth softly 
underneath a series of parachutes. Total 
time: 38 minutes * * * hardly time for one 
Of those luxurious meals in flight. Nor is it 
too farfetched to envision a horrible space 
conflict—a nuclear war fought between space 
Vehicles which could also send down to earth 
from orbit thousands of tons of atomic de- 
struction. Or possibly the new Laser light 
beams used as death rays focused on earth 
from outer space. 

Just a few years back these concepts were 
almost as unbelievable to us untrained, un- 
Schooled, nomsclentists, as were the first sci- 
entific gyrations of Dr. Robert Goddard, now 
Considered the father of the space age—when 
he began tinkering around with ideas and 
equipment back in the days of World War I 
and the 1920's. And when his first primitive 
Tockets began to shatter the quiet around 
Worcester, Mass., he was asked to leave, lest 
this madness blow up the whole countryside. 
He did leave. Went out to Roswell, N. Mex., 
Where the desert coyotes didn’t mind a little 
Nolse, and where Goddard developed the first 
Operating rocket engines in history. The pity 
Of Dr. Goddard's experience is not that he 
Wasn't believed or understood by the general 
Public * * * but most of the learned scien- 
tists, military and Government leaders paid 
no attention to his work. Those most Inter- 
ested, it appears, were the Germans. The re- 
Sult—the dreaded V-bombs of World War IT. 
After the war, they told American officials 
they learned most of what they needed in 

rocketry research from the writings of 
Goddard. In effect, by paying so little atten- 
tion to this giant of science, we lost about 
20 years * * * which helped give the Rus- 
Saus their huge lead in space activities, 
But having learned this lesson the hard way, 
We are now dedicated to catching up. And 
in some areas—many areas—we are now far 
ahead of the Russians. The U.S. program of 
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space exploration shows no sign of slacken- 
ing its pace. Between now and the end of 
1964, for example, we'll be launching— 
among others—the following space ventures: 

Two more Saturn I rockets like the one 
we hope to fire into orbit Thursday—one in 
August, the other in November. Both will 
carry into orbit the so-called 8%-ton boller- 
plate dummy models of the Apollo capsule 
designed to take three men to the moon by 
1970. This year we'll have two more Gemini 
test flights. Gemini will one day take two 
men into orbit—the forerunner of the Apollo 
program. We orbited a Gemini capsule, with 
no one aboard, in February. Next comes 
an unmanned suborbital, up-down trajec- 
tory flight. Then in December, if all goes 
well, Astronauts “Gus” Grissom and John 
Young will be sent into a 3-orbit flight 
aboard Gemini, the first American flight 
with more than one pilot aboard. 

In addition, another so-called synchronous 
communication satellite, Syncom, will be 
fired out to a distance of 22,300 miles, It 
will orbit at the same speed as the earth and 
thus appear to be stationary at all times. 
The 1. 000- pound OGO—Orbiting Geophysi- 
cal Observatory to report back on the 
earth’s radiation belts and magnetic fields. 

There will be two unmanned flights to 
Mars this year if all goes well, Mariners 3 
and 4, in November and December. These 
will be fly-bys like the Mariner 2 that 
whizzed past Venus last year. That flight, 
by the way, is being called by many experts 
the most intricate, and in some ways, the 
most significant space achievement In his- 
tory. Besides these, we'll orbit two Nimbus 
advanced weather satellites. And two 
OSO's—Orbiting Solar Observatories—to 
send back information on the sun during 
this year of special scientific observation of 
the sun called the IQSY—the International 
Quiet Sun Year—a time when the sun’s 
firey explosions are at a minimum. In ad- 
dition to the Ranger 6 moonshot—which got 
there but failed to send back moon pic- 
tures—we hope to get off one more Ranger 
shot to the moon surface this year, possibly 
in July. Over the next few years there will 
be scores of American satellites doing every- 
thing from investigating other planets to 
charting the depths of space so clearly we'll 
hâve a chart for space travelers about as 
useful as the Esso road map is to the July 
4th holiday motorist, 

To give you an idea of how much of a 
going concern space has become, there have 
been 272 satellites and interplanetary probes 
launched successfully into space since the 
eventful fall of 1957. Of these more than 
70 percent have had stamped on them “Made 
in U.S.A." Only 67 have been Russian, The 
United States fired off 60 payloads into space 
last year as compared to 17 for Russia. This, 
of course, does not include the whole series 
of secret launchings by the Air Force 
Taunchings of Discoverer, Samos, and Midas 
satellites—which now total two-thirds of all 
U.S. launches. 

Admittedly a great deal of what we must 
spend to do the things we want to in space 
cannot be seen. Many millions go to uni- 
versities and to Government installations for 
the research necessary to develop concepts 
and workable models. Then comes the ex- 
pensive work of testing—wind tunnels, space 
chambers, vibration, heat,'cold * * and 
the equally expensive necessity of developing 
& prototype for every single piece of equip- 
ment—whethor it’s a wafer-thin bit of mylar 
plastic recording tape or a huge booster 
skeleton weighing many tons, After this 
comes the fantastic series of filght tests— 
the first few of which may produce nothing 
except to build a structure of reliability. 
The more failures the experts find along the 
way, the fewer failures we'll have in outer 
space. Once a vehicle is launched into orbit, 
for instance, it must function perfectly. 
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There are no mechanics to make repairs out 
in space. 

When we speak of huge spending for space 
activity, we're not just kidding. The organi- 
zation in charge of our civilian space pro- 
gram—NASA—was set up formally in 1959 
with an outlay of less than a half million 
dollars. Today NASA has grown to the point 
where the budget for the 12 months be- 
ginning in July will run $5.2 billion. And 
we can add to that a request from the 
Pentagon for about 61½ billion for military 
Space projects—a good deal of it to be spent 
on trying to develop an antimissile missile 
that works. Critics have been eager to Jump 
on the huge total outlay for space, charging 
that the $20 billion-plus it will cost to put a 
couple of Americans on the moon could be 
spent much more wisely for schools, to con- 
quer diseases such as cancer, to help under- 
developed countries, and for many other 
worthwhile projects. While it is no doubt 
true that these sums could help in such 
areas, let me point out that these needs 
existed long before the space age began and 
there wasn't any stampede to put up huge 
sums of money to conquer them. Nor is there 
any guarantee—or even a hint for that mat- 
ter—that this money would be used for these 
other programs instead of far space. Look 
how difficult it’s been to get any Federal 
money into education—with or without the 
space race. It is the opinion of many experts 
in Washington that we can afford to tackle 
both the space age and these other problems, 
Our t annual space bill, for example, 
could be paid for in our liquor taxes alone. It 
is far less than we spend each year on recrea- 
tion or even on parimutuel betting * * * and 
space, I might add, is a much safer bet. 
Since sputnik space spending by the United 
States has averaged about 20 cents a week 
per person. 

There are those who say the amount spent 
just to send a couple of Americans to the 
moon to grab off a headline is preposterous. 
But this country’s moonshot program is far 
from merely a propagandistic headline hunt. 
There will be a second flight to the moon 
and a third and a fourth. And we plan to 
use the moon as a sort of staging base from 
which to study and go out to explore the lim- 
its of our solar system, The moon, Indeed, 
will be only a smail fraction of what we hope 
to learn about the rest of the universe, with- 
in our lifetime. 

Some of those who have studied space age 
economics tell us that by the mid-1970’s our 
space spending will return to the American 
economy a dime for every nickel we're spend- 
ing now. Aside from the very obvious race 
with Russia to be first to land on the moon; 
in addition to advancing science to the point 
where we may locate Hfe on another planet 
and might discover the secrets of the begin- 
nings of mankind; and besides the use of 
space to defend ourselves militarlly besides 
all these reasons, the U.S. space program will 
bring us two other exceedingly important 
dollars and cents benefits; a sizable advance 
in industry and employment. And an as- 
yet-uncalculated fallout in new civilian 
products. In the 6-plus years of the space 
age the number of private companies and 
research organizations taking part in space 
activities has now grown to more than 5,000. 
The last Mercury flight of Astronaut Gordon 
Cooper, for example, required the support of 
more than 400,000 individual jobholders. And 
the increased momentum shows no sign of 
slackening off. 

Out of our space research programs already 
have come an estimated 3,000 new products 
or new ideas and methods available for use 
in private industry. Which is the kind of 
payoff a hardheaded American free enterprise 
businessman can appreciate. Let me cite 
Just a few of these: 

A whole family of new rugged plastics, 
developed for lightweight rocket structures, 
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are being used in making unbreakable house- 
hold items such as dishes, chairs, and tables; 
Teflon, a nonreactive chemical used for 
rocket gaskets, is now used in making grease- 
less frying pans; Douglas, through its space 
research, has developed an electronic stetho- 
scope to permit doctors to hear chest sounds 
undetected by the ordinary stethoscope. 
They have also perfected an electric ther- 
mometer to allow the surgeon to read internal 
body temperatures on external dials. 
Through space-age miniaturization of equip- 
ment (which must be small, compact, and 
very lightweight to travel inside space satel- 
lites) scientists are researching a tiny hear- 
ing ald that is so small it is implanted under- 
neath the skin surgically, behind ear. Also 
through miniaturization, we are working on 
an articificial electronic larynx which allows 
people to talk who otherwise could not be- 
cause of trachea or vocal chord difficulties; 
doctors now foresee a tiny television system 
small enough to be swallowed, from which 
a picture would be transmitted from inside 
a patient's stomach. There is now a light- 
weight sensor-and-telemetry system worn by 
heart patients which gives continuous monl- 
toring of the heart as they go about their 
business. When a fluctuation is noticed on 
a receiver at the hospital, a warning is 
fiashed so corrective lifesaving measures can 
be taken. 

Because items used in space probes must 
be extremely small (many of them are manu- 
factured—literally—under a magnifying 
glass), and have to be rugged enough to last 
indefinitely without repair, U.S, space con- 
tractors have developed heat-resistant elec- 
tronic parts to give longer life to smaller and 
smaller radio and television sets. The same 
is true of tiny tape recorders, batteries, com- 
pact cameras, and projection systems. Com- 
puters have been made smaller and smaller, 
to the point where manufacturers see the 
day soon when a small home computer will 
take over the family’s tax and budget con- 
trols * * * perhaps even regulate our trips to 
the corner supermarket for groceries. 

There is an electronic device, an infrared 
horizon sensor used in guiding space vehicles 
and missiles, which has been converted into 
an apparatus to measure the thickness of 
white-hot steel plates and rods moving 
through rolling mills at 70 miles an hour. 
The sensor is accurate to within one two- 
thousandths of an inch. The technology 
used in landing delicate instruments on the 
moon has led to the development of crush- 
able and fiexible materials, plus air bags, 
which automakers are studying for ways to 
collisionproof cars. Plane companies are 
looking it over for use in protecting passen- 
gers in crashes and emergency landings. The 
methods of sterilizing spacecraft headed out 
to Mars will be applied by the canning 
industry. 

You may have seen a picture recently of 
a lady wearing a strange pair of slacks. She's 
a stroke victim who otherwise would be bed- 
ridden, But her pressurized suit, developed 
by B. F. Goodrich, which made the Project 
Mercury spacesuits, now allows her to move 
around and go about her regular daily life. 
The same pressure principles are being used 
in new gadgets to save the lives of premature 
babies. The new foods to be used by astro- 
nauts, which can be stored without refrigera- 
tion and pack extra calories into a tiny 
cube, are in the works for civil defense and 
disaster use as well as for military maneuvers 
and for reducing hunger in underdeveloped 
countries, 

In addition to these items we can see and 
use in our dally lives, we're on the verge 
(through the use of space satellites) of 
learning all manner of information to make 
life easier here on earth. President Johnson 
made a speech recently in which he esti- 
mated the next couple of decades might 
produce enough of this information to save 
the American economy as much as $6 billion 
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a year, that’s more than enough to pay for 
our present-day space program. Here's how 
he explains part of that saving: 

Extremely accurate weather predictions 5 
days in advance would save American farm- 
ers 62 billion a year. Take just one agri- 
cultural item, the cutting of hay. Farmers 
lose about $60 million a year in rotted hay 
from unpredicted rainfall that comes before 
they can get the hay under cover. Similarly 
it costs a farmer $5 or $6 an acre to have his 
crop resprayed when unpredicted rains wash 
away the insecticide of an earlier crop 
dusting. 

Millions can be saved, the experts tell us, 
when.future satellites spot and report the 
smoke of otherwise unobserved forest fire. 
Data-gathering satellites will keep close tabs 
on snow deposits and the thickness of ice 
on rivers as a means Of flood control and a 
measure of water resources. The trucking 
and aviation industries, by rerouting in ad- 
vance, will be able to operate to alternate 
delivery points when a satellite-predicted 
heavy snow, for instance, blocks highways 
and shuts down airports. Other satellite sys- 
tems will warn farmers of approaching 
swarms of locusts and determine their fu- 
ture course by charting the winds that carry 
them; they'll be tracking icebergs that men- 
ace the sealanes; they may even be used to 
help fishermen follow schools of fish at sea 
and to allow zoologists and hunters to keep 
track of wild herds as they migrate. In the 
weather field, NASA experts are predicting 
the use of satellites and sounding rockets to 
break up or reduce the severity of storms, to 
make it rain in a specific area, to disperse fog 
at airports, and to modify temperatures here 
and there to ease the danger of night frost 
in citrus fruit areas. 

In the field of communications, imagine TV 
relays from satellites, in color, to be picked 
up on your own set at home for the price of a 
$50 antenna. My friends at the Voice of 
America tell me they plan to beam TV broad- 
casts from the U.N. and from Washington to 
the jungles of Africa or to remote places in 
South America or Asia. What a blessing it 
might be to thus far unreachable people in 
underdeveloped areas to learn, via satellite- 
TV, how to raise more food or how to care 
for the sick, or maybe just how to read. 

The reasons put forth for advocating a 
progressive space program differ, of course, 
depending on who you are. There are those 
who warn that operational space weapons 
will 1 day hold the key to survival here on 
earth. A vast majority of all US. satellites 
for peaceful ventures have been launched by 
military missiles. And I might point out 
that all of the Americans who have traveled 
into space under the NASA manned flight 
program, all of our astronauts, have been 
Navy, Marine, and Air Force officers. The 
Air Force is currently training its own group 
of astronauts to fly military space vehicles 
of the future. Although this country is com- 
mitted to the uses of outer space, it 
would be shortsighted, I think, to say there 
is no military significance to space opera- 
tions. The Johnson administration has al- 
ready hinted what its future attitude will be 
by emphasizing that our limited military 
space activity is wholly defensive. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National Space 
Council, Dr. Edward Welsh puts it this way: 
“Surely no action is more peaceful than the 
action which discourages war.” The major 
basis for distinguishing peaceful from non- 
peaceful,” he continues, “is a matter of in- 
tent.” Dr. Welsh goes on to say the Rus- 
sians have long since made it clear their 
policy is one of world domination, while we 
have declared our sole purpose is to maintain 
peace. 

The opinion has been expressed that Rus- 
sla's entire space program (even the so- 
called peaceful projects they've told us 
about) is aimed at military domination of 
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space. Thus it would seem foolish not to 
prepare ourselyes—now—for such a deyelop- 
ment, because the long leadtime necessary 
to produce such weapons and to gain the 
necessary technology might one day find us 
defenseless against a sudden Russian space 
threat, 

This is not to say the United States should 
scrap NASA and devote all its energies to 
military domination of space. But a con- 
tinuation and expansion of the Pentagon 
programs now underway might insure space 
peace in the same fashion that our leader- 
ship of NATO and the other Western alli- 
ances is now protecting the shaky peace 
here on earth. 

Thus, for reasons of military defense, 
scientific progress, world prestige and leader- 
ship, and for the most practical of all rea- 
sons—to help the country's economy by 
creating new jobs and new products for the 
civilian market—for all these reasons it 
would seem the spending of funds for space 
projects is worthwhile. 

Not that even these reason are all-compel- 
ling. Not that the intelligent criticism of 
how much is to be spent, when, and for what, 
shouldn't continue, It must. Only through 
such constant reexamination can we use our 
funds and manpower wisely. 

Once the basic goals are established and 
understood, and the country realizes the 
magnificent potential that lies Just ahead, 
it may then help make the füture worth 
looking toward. 


Northwest Area Marketing Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mrs, HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Udall has, within 
the past week, made his report and rec- 
ommendations with respect to a Pacific 
Northwest-Pacific Southwest intertie. 
Because of the long-time interest which 
I have had in the development of power, 
particularly public power, and in secur- 
ing passage of the bill, S. 1007, known 
as the Northwest area marketing bill, I 
feel that my colleagues in Congress will 
be interested in the strong supporting 
statements sent to me this week by 
public power groups in my congressional 
district and I present for the Recorp the 


following: 
ABERDEEN, WASH., 
Representative Jurxa B. HANSEN, 
House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The economic stability and growth of the 
Grays Harbor area of Washington State is 
dependent upon the continued avallability of 
low-cost electric power. The Grays Harbor 
Public Utility District has agreed to pur- 
chase treaty power to support the Canadian 
agreement which will provide flood control 
and a substantial quantity of electric 
power. The financing of the U.S. obliga- 
tion to Canada of $254 million by October 4, 
1964, is dependent upon marketing this large 
block of power. 

It is the obligation of the U.S, Congress 
to recognize the national interest and imme- 
diately enact legislation for the Northwest- 
Southwest tie lines as recommended by 
Secretary Udall. The Canadian treaty power 
together with the U.S. Bonneville Power 
Administration's surplus power can then be 
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sold in California which will conserve the 
fossil fuel supply and make maximum use 
of the Northwest's hydroelectric potential. 
H. S. SWENSON, 
President, Board of Commissioners, 
PUD No. 1 of Grays Harbor County. 


Mr. Glenn Hittle, manager, Public 
Utility District No. 1 of Cowlitz County, 
Wash., says: 

We strongly support the package plan of 
(1) the four west coast electric transmission 
lines as proposed by the Department of the 
Interior, city of Los Angeles, and other inter- 
ests; (2) an appropriation for Federal con- 
struction of the line to Hooyer Dam; and 
(3) enactment of S. 1007 as passed by the 
Senate. 

Volumes of testimony favorable to this 
plan have been presented for your consider- 
ation. At the risk of being repetitive we 
submit our arguments as follows: 

One of the Pacific coast’s most valuable 
resources, low-cost hydroelectric power, is in 
jeopardy if Congress fails to enact legislation 
authorizing Federal construction of its part 
of the high voltage power intertie between 
the Pacific Northwest power load centers and 
the Pacific Southwest which has a drought of 
low-cost hydroelectric energy. 

Millions of kilowatts of wasted hydroelec- 
tric energy are presently flowing over the 
dams in the Northwest for lack of a market, 
while the Southwest can absorb this energy 
by slacking off steam production. 

The immediate benefits of the recent suc- 
cessfully negotiated power pact with the Ca- 
nadian Government cannot be immediately 
realized unless the intertie makes it possible 
to absorb the surplus power generated in the 
Pacific Northwest, including Canadian en- 
titlement, particularly in the early years of 
the pact. Failure to salvage this waste and 
temporary surplus firm er for sale to 
the Southwest would cost the Northwest 
billions of dollars over the next half-century. 
To Cowlitz County alone, this means approxi- 
mately $1 million per year. 

To diversity in power requirements be- 
tween the Pacific Northwest-Southwest re- 
gions makes an intertie a natural since power 
may flow to and from these areas as diversity 
demands. 

We feel that Federal construction and con- 
trol of these transmission facilities is a must 
for the optimum benefit to the public in low 
Tates and maximum utilization, including 
conservation. 

We are deeply appreciative of your past 
efforts in support of public power in the 
Northwest. If there is any way in which we 
may implement your support of this vital 
legislation, please call on us, 

Very truly yours, 
O. G. Hrrrix. Manager. 


Punze Uriztry Disrricr No. 2 
or Paci COUNTY, 

Raymond, Wash., June 29, 1964. 
Representative JULIA- BUTLER HANSEN, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs, HANSEN: We appreciate the con- 
tinued interest you have given to the many 
Problems concerning the Northwest power 
Problems. Again, we sincerely request your 
support of the problem now before us. 

Now that the Canadian Treaty has become 

u reality, it is very important that the North- 
west-Southwest tielines be built. 
We urge you to support a Federal line 
from The Dalles Dam to Hoover Dam. This 
would be one of four lines connecting the 
Federal power of the Northwest with the 
Southwest Power Pool. Since peak loads of 
the Northwest occur in the winter and peak 
loads of the Southwest occur in the summer, 
considerable savings will benefit ratepayers 
in both regions. 
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Passage of S. 1007 should also be accom- 
plished before the interties are under con- 
struction. 

Federal appropriations should be made this 
year to assure all of the Federal construc- 
tion. 

Your continued interest and support of 
this program is urged by the Pacific County 
Public Utility District. 

Yours very truly, 
R. O. Apams, Manager. 


Lewis COUNTY 
Pustic Urimrry DISTRICT, 
Chehalis, Wash., June 29, 1964. 
Hon. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mas. HANSEN: In order to make the 
utmost use of the hydro resources of the 
Pacific Northwest, electric energy resulting 
from the Canadian Treaty and to make this 
energy available to other regions, we urge 
your support of the four line intertie as pro- 
posed by Secretary Udall between the Pacific 
Northwest and Pacific Southwest. We also 
urge Federal construction of the transmis- 
sion line to Hoover Dam. Passage of S. 1007 
is most essential and should be passed prior 
to start of construction. 

Very truly yours, 


Commissioners of Public Utility Dis- 
trict No. 1 of Lewis County. 


Pustic Urmiry District No. 1, 
SKAMANIA COUNTY, 
Stevenson, Wash., June 29, 1964. 
Representative JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Juli: We are aware you are using 
every effort to secure favorable committee 
action on the four-line package proposal of 
Pacific Northwest-Southwest Intertie. 

Also, passage of 8, 1007 prior to any con- 
struction start. 

We recommend a Federal line to Hoover 
Dam should be assured as a condition to non- 
Federal lines in California, thereby prevent- 
ing monopoly control. 

We want you to know this public utility 
district is completely supporting your action 
in this matter. 

Best regards. 

Yours very truly, 
Pustrc Urnarr Disreicr No. 1 
OF SKAMANIA COUNTY. 
Ross B. SHEPEARD, 
Chairman. 
Sipney G. ADAMS, i 
Vice Chairman. 
RoLr E. JEMTEGAARD, 
Secretary. 
STATEMENT OF GUS NORWOOD, EXECUTIVE SEC- 

RETARY, NORTHWEST PUBLIC POWER ASSOCI- 

ATION, ENDORSING CONSTRUCTION OF WEST 

COAST ELECTRIC POWER TRANSMISSION LINES, 

JuLy 1, 1964 

For the past 17 years I have served as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Northwest Public 
Power Association comprising 120 public and 
cooperative electric systems serving about 4 
million people in Alaska, British Columbia, 


Montana, Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. 


Our systems own about $24, billion in 
electric facilities and have a billion-dollar 
construction program. We operate about 5 
million kilowatts of generating capacity. 

Our systems are paying about $40 million 
per year into the US. Treasury for power 
purchased from Federal projects. 

Our purchases have increased rapidly over 
the years and we will continue to increase 
our payments into the Treasury as our elec- 
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tric loads grow. In any event we are deter- 
mined that this program shall be self-liquli- 
dating and that all Federal funds invested in 
power be repaid. 

THREE RECOMMENDATIONS 


We respectfully submit three basic recom- 
mendations. 

First, we recommend that Congress ap- 
prove generally the program of four west 
coast electric transmission lines as 
in the June 24, 1964, report of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Second, we endorse S. 1007 as passed by 
the Senate to provide ground rules for the 
exchange and sale of hydro energy and power 
capacity which is surplus to the needs of the 
respective Federal power marketing areas and 
agencies. 

Third, we urge actual appropriations for 
the Federal portion of this program, and 
especially for the 750,000 volt direct current 
line from the Dalles Dam to Hoover Dam so 
as to insure that at least one of these four 
lines is clearly assured as a Federal line. 

Recognizing the scope and complexity of 
this program and the need for implementa- 
tion by means of many long-term contracts, 
we would appreciate the establishment of a 
procedure whereby proposed major contracts 
might be subject to public notice and a walt- 
ing period of perhaps 60 days during which 
time comments might be submitted to the 
Secretary of the Interior before final ap- 
proval. 

APPRECIATION 

May we take this opportunity to a 
our appreciation to the entire 
to the Department of the Interior for os 
Many years of effort and interest in this 
program. We especially appreciate the fine 
leadership and good management of Mr. 
Charles F. Luce, Administrator of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. 

It is most gratifying to see in the Secre- 
tary’s report the balancing of vital interests 
consistent with the objective of the best 
public interest. r 


THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


More important than even the vital and 
important interests of our electric systems 
and of our regions in the forward progress of 
this program is the national interest. 

For example no value has been placed on 
the national defense importance of this pro- 
gram. Yet one need go back only to the 
power shortages of 1948 both in California 
and in the Pacific Northwest to recognize 
how fortunate the Nation has been that 1948 
did not occur during the critical days of 
World War II. 

Even one of these interties could have pre- 
vented the west coast power shortages of 
1948. Entirely aside from the conservation 
of oil and natural gas, the saving of invest- 
ment in generation, and the economies in 
providing electric utility service at lower 
cost, this program represents a major step 
in strengthening the Nation's energy supply 
program which is so essential to national de- 
fense. Since no part of this program wil 
be charged to national defense, it is appro- 
priate to call attention to the national bonus 
in the form of national defense benefits. 

Another public interest aspect of this 
program is the technological surge ahead in 
high-voltage transmission, both alternating 
current and direct current. 

RISK OF MONOPOLY 


Another public interest concern has to 
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should be owned and operated by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

In previous testimony we have suggested 
that the three Federal power systems of 
the west coast be considered to be three 
composite dams. We hold that a Federal 
transmission line should interconnect these 
three composite dams so that the Secretary of 
the Interior can optimize his power mar- 
keting, and as a corollary so that the custom- 
ers of the respective Federal power market- 
ing agencies can have available an optimum 
power supply. 

We estimate that the Federal investment 
in power and irrigation in these States is 
about $4 billion and that the construction 
of these lines will increase the value of 
these investments by at least 10 percent. 

The alternative to such an interconnect- 
ing Federal power line is a toll bridge line 
which would be monopolistic and against 
the public interest. 

For this reason in part we emphasize the 


Frankly we would have preferred that this 
line also tied in the Central Valley Project. 
We hope that the wheeling rights, the energy 
banking program and other assurances will 
constitute an equivalent arrangement. 

We would also have preferred that the 
Bonneville Power Administration be author- 
ized to construct ali lines in Oregon. The 
assurance that half of the proposed PGE 
line will be furnished at Federal equivalent 
costs is helpful but we cannot understand 
why PGE should want to assume the risks 
and costs of building this portion of a line 
and thus preclude Federal construction. 

MUTUAL BENEFITS 


It would appear that the $2.6 billion in 
benefits over the first fifty-year period are 


of the benefits accrue to the Pacific North- 


We deplore any omissions in the sharing 
of these benefits and if further negotiations 
can insure the widening of the scope of bene- 
fits, for example, to include the Truckee 
District, the three rural electric cooperatives 
of southern California and any other public 
or cooperative agency or Federal installation 
which is entitled under the law to share the 
benefits, we hope that every consideration 
will be given to these needs. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST BENEFITS 


This program provides major benefits to 
the Pacific Northwest by increasing our firm 
power about 700,000 kilowatts, by insuring a 
market for surplus peaking capacity and 
energy, by reducing the risk of power short- 
ages and by reducing the risk or the extent 
of rate increases. 

This program facilitates the Canadian 
Treaty by providing a market for any power 
surplus to Northwest needs. It provides an 
outlet for temporary surpluses from dams 
now under construction or proposed. Plan- 
ning for power supply will be made easier. 

The Pacific Northwest economy has suf- 
fered from the surging relationship between 
power supply and actual power loads. The 
shortages of 1948 and 1952 hurt our region 
but likewise the inability to sell our huge 
mountain of summer surplus secondary 
energy and peaking has already resulted in 
a loss of about $200 million. 

Another cost is the cost of uncertainty 
and the inability to plan ahead intelligently 
and with assurance. 
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ENDORSEMENTS 


The basic policy in resolutions and previ- 
ous testimony of the Northwest Public 
Power Association has been to urge S. 1007 
as approved by the Senate and, with such 
legislation, we have consistently urged that 
at least one of these west coast interties 
should be a Federal line. 

Many other groups in the Pacific North- 
west have adopted similar resolutions. 

For, example, rural electric cooperatives in 
the Pacific Northwest have repeatedly 
adopted resolutions in favor of west coast 
interties. 

As recently as October 22, 1963, the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion’s Region Nine meeting at Spokane voted 
approval of the following resolution, read- 
ing in part: 

“We specifically endorse construction of 
the proposed Federal high voltage transmis- 
sion interties between the Pacific Northwest 
and Southwest, and we endorse the Jackson 
bill, S. 1007, as adopted by the Senate to 
govern the operation of these interties; and, 
we urge construction of a transmission line 
between McNary Dam and southeastern 
Idaho.” 

LONG HISTORY 


The idea of a west coast intertie dates 
back to 1935. The specific proposal dates 
back to the power shortages of 1948. 

Our Association in 1948 recommended to 
the then-Congressman Clair Engle a bill 
which served as the predecessor to S. 1007. 

It has been a long, hard road. 


CONCLUSION 


We respectfully recommend that Congress 
approve the plan envisioned in the Secre- 
tary’s report of June 24, 1964, subject to the 
governing policies of S. 1007 and subject to 
firm commitments as to the Federal portions 
of the plan. 


The Mississippi Projects—II: Beards and 
Volkswagens Are Frowned Upon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, this sum- 
mer’s Mississippi civil rights project will 
have two major purposes. It will not 
only aim to acquaint Mississippi Negroes 
with their rights and help them to regis- 
ter to vote; it will aim also to acquaint 
the rest of the country with the flagrant 
abuse and misapplication of the law by 
Mississippi law enforcement agencies. 

Minneapolis Tribune reporter Dick 
Cunningham began to publicize the 
project in a series of front-page articles 
in the Tribune from the time civil rights 
volunteers from Minneapolis arrived at 
Oxford, Ohio, for their orientation ses- 
sions. 

He and other newspapermen like him 
are performing an invaluable service by 
keeping the rest of the country con- 
stantly aware of events in Mississippi. 


In the following article, Mr. Cunning- 
ham describes how civil rights leaders at 
the Ohio orientation discouraged volun- 
teers from conforming in any way to the 
stereotype of a troublemaker or agitator: 
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Ricuts Workers SPRUCE Urp—Vo.untreers 
"PLAY Acr’'—WITH A PURPOSE 
(By Dick Cunningham) 

Oxrorn, OnTo—Some 200 college students 
looked tidier Thursday as they reached the 
three-quarter mark in their training for vol- 
unteer voter registration and education work 
among Negroes in Mississippi this summer. 

When they arrived at Western College for 
Women here last weekend, some of them 
tucked their shoes in their airplane luggage 
and wandered around barefoot. 

That was the fashion of many of the Negro 
field secretaries for the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee (SNCC) brought 
here to train them for the Mississippi! sum- 
mer project. 

But now the volunteers have learned why, 
The field secretaries receive only $9.64 every 
2 weeks, when there ts enough money to 
pay them. 

Over and over again there have been hints 
about ‘beards, sandals, guitars, long hair and 
Volkswagens” in this training program which 
is being sponsored by the National Council 
of Churches. 

Charles Morgan, the white lawyer who had 
to leave Birmingham, Ala., for his criticism 
of segregation, hit the issue squarely in a 
speech to the group. 

“You're going to have enough trouble 
without asking for it," Morgan said. They 
don’t like folks from ‘Greenwich Village’ 
down there. A lot of Mississippi farmers 
have never seen a pair of sandals. 

“You come down and look nice and neat, 
and that in itself is going to make an im- 
pression,” Morgan said. 

More of the white boys had shaved and 
more of the girls had done something with 
their hair yesterday as they heard Negro 
lawyers from Mississippi warn them that an 
academic knowledge of their rights might 
just “invite the club.” 

If they are snatched out of a car some 
night by a policeman, Don't stand out there 
at midnight and try to teach him constitu- 
tional law,” urged R. Jess Brown, Jackson, 
Miss., Negro lawyer who has handled doz- 
ens of civil rights cases. 

“He's got a second grade education. A 
club and a pistol is all he knows about 
rights,” said Brown. 

Ask for a lawyer, ask to phone, don't an- 
swer questions until you consult a lawyer, 
but don’t argue the fifth amendment. 
“Just forget or don't know,” Brown said. 

And don't be shocked at the “Yassah, Nos- 
suh” obsequiousness of your lawyer as he 
pen the sheriff's approval for your bond, he 

It's not Uncle Tomism, it's extreme dis- 
cretion,” said the lawyer. Tm alone in that 
courthouse. The judge is in bed, and the 
Supreme Court is ‘out to lunch’.” 

The volunteers, 17 of whom are students 
in Minnesota, have been getting information 
on a variety of subjects—history, politics, 
white attitudes, Negro attitudes—in two or 
more long general sessions in the college 
auditorium each day. 

In small section meetings, in bull sessions 
that go on until after midnight and in “role 
Playing” they have been refining informa- 
tion, arguing about it and developing the 
personal intellectual baggage they will take 
South next week. 

The lawn under the locust tree that arches 
over the entrance of the college’s main 
building becomes a sharecropper's shanty, 
the courthouse steps a registrar’s office or 
a jail as the students act out hypothetical 
incidents, 

James Foreman, executive secretary of 
SNCO, a Chicago, Ill., Negro who has done 
graduate work at two colleges, becomes a 
feeble, old sharecropper being introduced by 
a Negro registration worker to a white stu- 
dent from Pennsylvania, Morton Thomas, 
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“How you do, Mistuh Thomas.” 

“Morton,” says the volunteer, who has been 
taught that the old social habits must change 
if the nonvoting habit is to change. 

“Yessuh, Mistuh Morton.” 

“No, just plain Morton,” insists the volun- 
teer. 

“Yessuh, Mistah," say the Negro, sqirming. 

“Morton.” 

“Morton, then,” says the Negro, and then 
in a whine, “But I ain't never called no 
white man nothin’ like Morton.” 

Then the lawn becomes a registrar’s office 
and a white student cajoles, berates and 
threatens a Negro voting applicant—all in a 
New York City accent. 

Then it becomes a jail. A California youth 
goes limp as he’s been taught to do and, with 
a hand in back of his head, rolls up to protect 
himself from internal injury. 

He's a big, strong youth, but he can't lose 
himself in the role the way the white depu- 
ties do. 

“Hey, pull the punches a little,“ he growls 
angrily. 

Then it becomes a barn. Foreman says 
seriously, “OK, I’m white now.” 

He starts whipping up a vigilante commit- 
tee to bomb a store headquartering the 
Council of Federated Organizations (COFO), 
the league of civil rights groups which is 
sponsoring the summer project. 

A White Citizens’ Council member pleads 
that the sheriff be consulted instead to see 
if there isn't a law that can rid the area of 
the vote workers, R 

“We gave you people your chance and you 
couldn't handle it,” Foreman answers, The 
only way to do it is to shoot them and some 
of them nigger-lovin’ whites too.” 

In the group around the tree there is little 
of the joking that goes with watching friends 
act. That is because the people believe what 
Foreman says next: 

“Tonight in Mississippi they are having 
that kind of meeting and talking that kind 
of talk.“ 


United Latvian Association of Chicago 
Resolution, June 14, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
United Latvian Association of Chicago, 
meeting on June 14, passed a resolu- 
tion which is direct, timely, and impor- 
tant and I insert it into the RECORD at 
this point: 

Untrep Latvian ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 
RESOLUTION, JUNE 14, 1964 


Whereas in commemoration of the mass 
deportations in Baltic countries of Latvia, 
Estonia, and Lithuania on June 14, 1941, by 
the occupational forces of Russian Commun- 
ists, we have gathered to honor those who 
suffered and the ones who are stil] carrying 
the chains of slavery in the Communist em- 
pire, and to pray that no more people or 
Nations become enslaved by Communists; 

Whereas Communists have proclaimed to 
bring the whole world under their domina- 
tion and today are actively attacking Laos, 
South Vietnam, and British Guiana; 

Whereas the persecution of churches and 
the official campaign against teaching of re- 
ligion has reached a new intensity in Soviet 
Union; 

Whereas to encourage the oppressed peo- 
ple to demand more liberties from the ruling 
Communist Party and to show free world 
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concern for the oppressed: Now be it there- 
fore 
Resolved by the member organizations of 
the United Latvian Organization Association 
of Chicago, That the following U.S. policy to- 
ward the Baltic and other captive nations 
would be helpful. 
1. Ask a debate in United Nations about 
Communist colonies. 
2. Create a Captive Nations Committee in 
the U.S. Congress. 
3. Establishing a Freedom Academy. 
4. Help Cuban refugees to liberate Cuba. 
5. Continue to proclaim the Captive Na- 
tions Week. 
V. LANDMANIS, 
President, United Latvian Organization 
Association of Chicago. 


I Bid You Farewell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN E 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, an 
eloquent tribute. to Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur is the article “I Bid You Fare- 
well,” by Vice Adm. Leland P. Lovette, 
U.S. Navy, retired, which appeared in the 
May 1964 issue of the VFW magazine. 
The great Americanism as lived by the 
General in both peace and war is an 
inspiration to all Americans, and this 
article serves to reinspire a patriotic 
spirit in anyone who reads it. The 
message follows; 

I Bio You FAREWELL, MACARTHUR 


(By Vice Adm, Leland P. Lovette, U.S. Navy, 
retired) 


The great captain is no more—the most 
renowned of the ancient and historic clan 
of the MacArtairs of Scotland has passed 
to the Valhalla of mighty warriors. We 
mourn him and we miss him. People remem- 
ber best, color, drama, tragedy. Soon the 
legend and the man will merge to the extent 
that other than the scholar and student of 
things military, future generations will know 
only his dramatic parts on history’s stage, 
his flair for moving eloquence with overtones 
that bespoke a man of destiny. 

Why are such meteoric leaders so rare— 
where do they come from? Stephen Spender 
explained it poetically: 


“Born of the sun they travelled a short 
while toward the sun. 

And left the vivid air signed with their 
honor.” 


A career of high honors that spanned the 
era from the whiz of Indian arrows to the 
havoc of the atomic bomb; a military back- 
ground that comprised an heroic soldier— 
father of Civil War fame, and a mother of 
proud Virginia blood; and, nature's gifts of 
brilliant mind and personality, handsome 
physical demeanor and impeccable military 
bearing, in the vernacular, it could be said 
MacArthur had all that it took and more, to 
reach the top. 

He was born to be a soldier, “Always be- 
fore me,” he wrote, “was the vision of West 
Point, that greatest military institution in 
the world, To join the Long Gray Line had 
been the lodestar of all my hopes since the 
sound of bugles had ushered me in the 
world.” This shining example of heredity 
and environment at its best knew much be- 
fore he went to West Point Academy of its 
noble motto: “Duty, Honor, Country.” 
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He never forgot it. When in 1962, the old 

dier, answered his last rollcall at his be- 
loved West Point, and gave his historic fare- 
well, be said: “Duty, Honor, Country, those 
three hallowed words reverently dictate what 
you want to be, what you can be and what 
you will be.“ Then its most distinguished 
living graduate said the honor paid him that 
day was not “intended primarily for a per- 
sonality, but to symbolize a great moral 
code—the code of conduct and chivalry of 
those who guard this beloved land of cul- 
ture and ancient descent.” In this address 
he paid a moving tribute to the soldiers of 
the ranks: “I did not know the dignity of 
their birth, but I do know the glory of their 
death.” To them the motto also applied. 
And when he crossed the last river, his 
Commander in Chief, President Lyndon B. 
Johnson said; “He was a living example of 
the code he so eloquently expressed—duty, 
honor, country.“ 

As to honor, he could say, as did Shake- 
speare's Henry V: 


“If it Is a sin to covet honor, 
I am the most offending soul alive.” 


As a “soldier’s soldier” on European bat- 
tiefields he won early honors and renown. 
On a “hundred battlefields” MacArthur was 
the leader of men who considered him the 
veritable symbol of honor and duty. He 
was the holder of two Purple Hearts, Both 
MacArthur and his father won the Medal of 
Honor—the only father and son holders of 
this Nation's highest honor in our history. 
His father, Gen. Arthur MacArthur (com- 
mander in chief in 1906, of one of the early 
yeterans organizations that merged to form 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars), won his 
Medal of Honor in the bloody fighting at 
Missionary Ridge in the Civil War. Perhaps 
there were thoughts of his hero father as 
young MacArthur led his men in the his- 
toric battles of northern France as a brigade 
commander with the 42d Rainbow Division 
which he helped to organize. Ever outreach- 
ing the call of duty, he was honored by his 
officer staff with the presentation of a gold 
cigarette case that bears the inscription— 
“The Bravest of the Brave.” 

Early he sensed “The path of duty leads to 
glory.” He was unswerving in his allegiance 
to his superiors and only once were his ac- 
tions considered recalcitrant to higher au- 
thority; that was his clash over policy with 
President Truman concerning the conduct of 
the Korean war that effected his relief and 
retirement. The finer points of this regret- 
table historic incident will be argued to 
eternity pro and con by the military his- 
torians. The two principals, President and 


paigns, strategy, and tactics. They would 
both agree with one of President Kennedy's 
last personal written pieces: “The High Value 
of History.” He said: “The future arises out 
of the past, and a country’s history is a 
statement of the yalues and hopes which, 
having forged what has gone before will now 
forecast what is to come.” The general be- 
lieved that we should go all out to win in 
Korea, because if we did not, history had 
taught him to expect future trouble. He 
knew that Past is Prolog“ and from a sense 
of duty felt he should make definite rec- 
ommendations, This and other circum- 
stances led to his relief. We shall never 


said: “There is no substitute for victory.” 
It is never good to be right too early. 

As for love of country, his whole life bears 
witness. He is said to be the most decorated 
in history of the Armed Forces. 
standing and honors at West 
Point, to read of his campaign ribbons in 


people. He may have been called the “Star 
Spangled Mikado” by some; however, at the 


It is his last voyage: He will never re- 
turn—only the history he made and the tra- 
ditions he created are left us. His own 


Norfolk mausoleum: “In 20 
a hundred battlefields, around a thousand 
campfires, in long years 
war—a soldier who tried 


“The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 
Is to have been a hero.” 


The Endless Investigations of the 
Federal Reserve System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for inclusion in the Recorp an editorial 


A Democratic majority of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee has endorsed 
and reported a watered-down version of some 
of the proposed reforms in the Federal Re- 
serye System favored by its chairman, Rep- 
resentative Wricur Parman. It has decided 
to drop the idea of any immediate legisla- 
tive action but holds out the depressing 
promise of more hearings next year. 

In the watering-down process Mr. PATMAN 

his fellow members of the committee 
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but they favor most of the other pro- 
hich we have frequently opposed in 
the 
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Reserve Banks, now serving in rotation on 
the Committee. 

We don’t intend to belabor further now 
a horse that is dead, at least until next year, 
but we are attention to some plain 
foolishness in one of the House group's pro- 


posals. 

This is that the President be required to 
include annually in his economic report 
some guidelines on growth in the money 
supply and if the Reserve Board failed to 
follow such guidelines for any reason it must 
give its reasons in a report to Congress and 
to the President. 

In short, the money supply should be in- 
flated every year and the burden of proof as 
to why it should not be would be put upon 
the Federal Reserve, by inference any con- 
traction of the money supply would be 
suspect. 

It would accept as fact the very doubtful 
premise, upon which even leading economists 
are split, that money supply has to go up to 
provide for annual growth in business ac- 
tivity. 

That there is some kind of relationship 
between the growth in the money supply 
and business activity seems as obvious as 
when the father of the theory, Prof. Milton 
Friedman, of the University of Chicago, some 
years ago went extensively into the subject, 
But it has never been determined that the 
money supply—which is the sum of cir- 
culating currency and bank deposite—has to 
grow at any fixed rate. After all, where most 
of the money supply is and whether its pos- 
sessors feel like using it, are Important de- 

factors. In the 1930's there was a 
tremendous money supply which many pos- 
sessors were afraid to employ. 

What we feel is most interesting, in view 
of the House committee's proposal to write 
expansion of the money supply into the law, 
so to speak, is Professor Friedman’s recent 
report that there is not satisfactory proof 
yet whether the behavior of the money sup- 
ply affects the business cycle or whether the 
cycle influences the behavior of the money 
supply. 

Leaving out the question of putting such 
an inflationary and thing into the 
Nation’s fundamental law, there is 
the curious question of how a majority of 
the House Banking Committee could adopt 
as fact something about which the greatest 
experts cannot yet tell which is cause and 
which Is effect? 

Also, there is cause for wonder why the 
Patman committee should pursue these 
more or less fruitiess issues of putting back 
the clock In Federal Reserve operations—and 
they were all explored and rejected for good 
cause years ago—when there are so many 
more important banking and financial mat- 
ters that the committee might go into. 

These are issues generally concerned with 
how monetary and credit policy affects the 
economy, such as the supervision of invest- 
ments and mergers of banks, and what Gov- 
ernment agency will do the supervising. 
Also such things as the use of savings deposits 
by corporations and the modernization of 
financial Institutions, this latter subject, 
comprising suggestions of the Heller Com- 
mittee is, we think, already before the House 
committee as H.R. 7404. 

Also, why doesn’t the Patman group go in 
for some useful studies such as the Radcliffe 
Committee did in Britain and the Royal 
Commission has recently done in Canada? 

Since the Federal Reserve System now is 
working well in most respects and since some 
of the new Patman recommendations in the 
past have been actually tried and failed, why 
pursue these stale issues longer? 

The majority of the House committee 
which has just favorably reported the Pat- 
man seems to be high up in a tree 
after game thatisn’t there. Somebody ought 
to bring the poor fellows down. 


July 2 
Appalachia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to submit for the Recorp my state- 
ment on the proposed Appalachian pro- 
gram now being considered by the House 
Public Works Committee: 

STATEMENT OF THE APPALACHIA BILL 

(By Congressman CARLTON R. SICKLES) 

I am pleased to support the proposed pro- 
gram to relieve poverty and develop eco- 
nomic resources in the 10-State region of 
Appalachia. As Representative of a State 
which has three counties in the Appalachian 
area, I can only add my own voice to the 
call for urgency which has been sounded so 
clearly by President Johnson. We in Mary- 
land realize that the full potential of our 
counties in the western part of the State 
cannot be realized except as a part of a pro- 
gram whose aim would be to rebuild and 
revitalize the economy of the entire Appa- 


reached without full development of the 
port’s natural economic hinterland. We in 
Maryland realize that the whole country has 
a Stake in what happens in the western part 
of our State and a stake in the similar prog- 
ress throughout the whole mountain range 
from Pennsylvania to Alabama, It has been 
said that s chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link. The same thing applies to a 
nation’s economy; when part of the economy 
or the economy of a region lags, it affects 
other parts and other people. The program 
before this committee aims, as President 
Johnson has put it, “not merely at the symp- 
toms of the economic malnutrition but at 
its causes.” Let us consider for a moment 
the problems which have accrued in this 
region of the country. 

The largely rural Appalachian region has 
fallen behind the rest of the country in eco- 
nomic development. In every category of 
human welfare our fellow citizens in Appa- 
lachia are below, and some of them are well 
below desirable national standards. Low in- 
come and an inadequate standard of living 
are commonplace. In health, in housing, in 
employment, in education, in the level of 
community services, in transportation, in 
farm technology, and in sanitation the region 
lags. In community after community and 
in county after county, the struggle against 
these inadequacies goes on without being 
won. While the Appalachian region is clas- 
sified as predominantly rural by census defi- 
nition, it has never been a major agricultural 
region. Its present ills arise in part from the 
decline in employment in leading nonagri- 
cultural industries, principally coal, and its 
cures lie mainly in the development of non- 
agricultural pursuits, principally recreation 
and manufacturing industries, including in- 
dustries based on the timber resources. 

The region’s farms, while they should be 
made as productive as possible, can never be- 
come the economic base for more than a 
small proportion of the population now re- 
siding therein. Many of them are too small, 
and the terrain is too rough, for efficient 
farming techniques. Almost half of the 
farms in the region have gross incomes of 
under $2,000 a year. 

Survey after survey has been made in the 
Appalachian area and plan after plan has 
been developed, but until now there has been 
no satisfactory regionwide plan for develop- 
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ment—one which measures the level of re- 
sources, both public and private, required to 
provide the framework for rapid economic 
growth. 

The Government program that is proposed 
would provide an economic framework for 
future economic growth. Nothing in the 
bill works against private efforts—certainly 
the people in the area are doing their best, 
and they will do better with the help of this 
proposal. Far too often in the past the frag- 
mented efforts of individual communities 
have been understandably inadequate to the 
task. 

Also, we can never really arrive at a per- 
manent solution to the problems of this re- 
gion until we stop thinking of it as a dis- 
tressed area” shoving its problems under a 
rug of gloom and begin to consider it as an 
underdeveloped region with vast untapped 
human and natural resources—a region that 
can only find its rightful economic level 
through a plan of overall economic develop- 
ment, programed for a period of sufficient 
years to rectify the situation. This plan has 
three necessary ingredients; investment in 
the people of the area to improve their 
schools, housing, health, and to help them 
acquire new skills; investment in needed 
physical facilities such as roads, airports, 
and dams; and finally a regional organiza- 
tion to coordinate the efforts of Federal, 
State, and local officials in attacking the pro- 
blems of the region. TVA has proved that 
these officials can work together for the gen- 
eral good of the community, and similar 
cooperation is certainly feasible in the Ap- 
palachian region. 

In summary, this bill ts based on the idea 
that the econome progress of the region re- 
quires the wholehearted cooperation of both 
local, State, and Federal officials dealing with 
the problems of Appalachia, and the leaders 
of business, industry, labor, and the local 
communities in the region. The special 
needs of this area justify a special approach. 
The entire Nation, not only the people of 
the region, have a stake in what is done 
there. In addition to the fact that develop- 
ment of this area will provide new markets 
for industries all over the country, the people 
here must be given the opportunity to fully 
enjoy the productive fruits of American soci- 
ety. We have this obligation to all of our 
people. 


Downtown Cleveland Days 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. VANIE. Mr. Speaker, Cleveland- 
ers and their suburban neighbors cele- 
brated during the 3 days of June 18-20 
what was locally billed as “Downtown 
Cleveland Days,” an event sponsored by 
the Downtown Cleveland Council. 

One of the focal points of attraction 
was the development now well underway 
in the Erieview urban renewal project. 

The downtown area is the site of a 40- 
Story office building being constructed at 
a cost of in excess of $25 million, a 32- 
Story Federal office building involving a 
cost of about $32 million, a 20-story, 400 
Suite apartment building, costing some 
$9 million, and soon. Actually, with the 
ground breaking for the Erieview Plaza, 
more than $100 million of new construc- 
tion and modernization was triggered. 
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What this will mean to the city in 
terms of jobs and dollars is evident when 
we look at one building. Erieview Plaza 
has or will involve over 1.5 million man 
hours of labor, for a total payroll of in 
excess of $7.5 million, 

What has been done and what is being 
done in Erieview is set forth in a well, 
fine, and brief article which appeared in 
the June 17 issue of the Cleveland Press, 
entitled “Walk About Downtown and See 
Your City Grow.” I commend this to 
the attention of all the Members, parti- 
cularly since the Congress will soon have 
before it the question of extending the 
Federal urban renewal program—the 
program which has helped make possible 
a better Cleveland: 

Walk ABOUT DOWNTOWN AND SEE Your City 
Grow 


While you're downtown during the next 
3 days to take part in Downtown Cleveland 
Days—leave early enough and allow time 
enough to see the biggest building boom in 
the city’s history. 

Park your car and walk. 

When you're through, your legs might be a 
trifle weary, but you'll leave with the satis- 
faction of haying seen progress on more than 
$100 million worth of downtown improve- 
ments, 

From the corner of East Ninth Street and 
Lakeside Avenue you can see in one wide 
sweep more than $76 million worth of new 
construction underway. 

From left to right, you can see the $26 
million Erleview Tower, the 62 million resi- 
dence hall for St. John College, work on the 
$32 million Federal office building, and com- 
pletion of the $16 million mall underground 
exhibition hall. 

Take a closer look at the new 40-story 
office skyscraper—Cleveland’s second tallest 
bullding—which triggered Erieview and the 
start of a new $250 million downtown re- 
building program. 

In front of the tower is its spacious four- 
acre plaza—the largest privately financed 
public downtown park in America. Its 52 
trees, reflecting pool and fountains, serpen- 
tine-pattern walks, benches, and future out- 
door ice skating rink brought a new look to 
Cleveland. 

The East 12th Street entrance is just as 
spectacular. 

East 12th Street, between Lakeside and St. 
Clair Avenues, has been made into a divided 
highway, separated by a 30-foot wide center 
strip planted with trees, roses, and other 
floral decorations, 

Eventually this landscaped boulevard— 
more than 100 feet wide—will be carried 
through to Chester Avenue to give Erieview 
and downtown a widened north-south artery. 

From East 12th and Lakeside you can see 
the last of the demolition of the power 
block—a group of three large bulldings which 
were razed for another John Galbreath-Peter 
Ruffin office building. They are the builders 
of the Erleview Tower. 

Walk back to East Ninth Street and Lake- 
side Avenue and take a look into the gigantic 
excavation for the 32-story Federal office 
building. 

There huge drilling machines—with 8- 
foot-diameter augers—are reaming out huge 
holes, 155 feet deep, for caissons to carry the 
weight of the new building. 

Along the west side of the excavation— 
closest to public hall—a concrete mat—3 feet 
thick—is being poured for the base of a 350- 
car underground garage. 

Further down Lakeside—at East Sixth 
Street—finishing touches are being com- 
pleted for the new mall underground exhi- 
bition hall and the new mall. 
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The new hall—the biggest and best in 
America—will be dedicated later this sum- 
mer during Cleveland’s Parade of Progress. 

Then walk south on East Sixth Street to 
Superior Avenue to see the concrete pouring 
for the 12th floor of the new 13-story Hollen- 
den Motor Inn—costing in excess of $7 mil- 
MNon—which is replacing the old Hollenden 
Hotel. 

Just a couple of blocks away—at East 
Ninth Street and Superior Avenue—the 48- 
year-old Olmsted Hotel is being, converted 
into a modern 125-suite apartment building. 
It will be known as Regency House. 

Want some more? Roam down toward 
Public Square and see the new Memorial 
Fountain on the mall at Rockwell Avenue. 
It's beautiful during the day and dazzling 
at night. 

Look at the work started on the Marshall 
Building which is getting a 13-story addi- 
tion and a $1,500,000 facelifting. 

Walk over to Ontario and Prospect Ave- 
nue where the former Balley Co. store has 
been razed and is being replaced by a multi- 
level parking garage. 

All of this is just a beginning. Many more 
projects will be started this year. Cleveland 
ison the moye. Watch it grow. 


Public Support for FTC Cigarette Ruling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
recently, the Federal Trade Commission 
took a historic step toward increased 
consumer protection when it ruled that, 
effective January 1, 1965, cigarette com- 
panies must label their cigarettes as a 
health hazard. It has long been held by 
the courts that to tell less than the 
whole truth is a well-known method of 
deception”—P. Lorillard Co. v. F.T.C. 
(186 F. 2d 52, 58, 4th Cir. 1950). For ex- 
ample, for some time the Federal Trade 
Commission has required that a seller 
of a product of foreign origin affirmative- 
ly disclose the country of origin on the 
grounds that to do otherwise is to with- 
hold from the consumer a fact material 
to his decisionmaking process. Similar- 
ly, the Commission has required affirma- 
tive disclosure concerning the hazardous 
characteristics of commodities. The ra- 
tionale underlying the requirement of 
affirmative disclosure is that in the ab- 
sence of a warning to the contrary, a 
product cannot be safely employed for 
its intended use. 

Some persons have argued that suffi- 
cient publicity has been accorded the 
medical findings of the health hazards 
of smoking to make it unnecessary for 
the Federal Trade Commission to act in 
this matter. These persons argue that a 
cigarette company should be permitted to 
sell its particular brand of cigarettes 
without reference to the hazards involved 
since the public has already been alerted 
to them. I think the Commission an- 
swered this question very ably in its 
decision, when it said: 
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There is no inconsistency in holding that 
such disclosure is necessary because of lack 
of sufficient public knowldege of the hazards 
of smoking and in g. as the Com- 
mission has implicitly throughout this re- 
port, that there is considerable public con- 
cern with and anxiety about the hazards of 
smoking. In the first place, a deception, to 
be actionable, need not be universal. If many 
people are cognizant of the hazards of smok- 
ing, many others, and probably more, are 
not. In the second place, while there is 
little doubt that the publicity accorded the 

and health problem has engendered 
widespread anxiety about smoking—anxiety 
which some cigarette advertising, at least, 
has attempted to allay—there is an obvious 
difference between a generalized anxiety, 
suspicion or fear, on the one hand, and par- 
ticularized knowledge of a fact, on the other. 
The existence of the former kind of aware- 
ness without the latter is likely to create 
public confusion, and therefore increases 
rather than eliminates the need for clear 
disclosure in cigarette advertising and label- 
ing that smoking is a substantial health 
hazard. 

An argument based on the present level of 
public awareness of the Advisory Commit- 
tee’s report or other sources falls, in any 
event, to reckon with the dynamic factors 
that are involved here. It is perhaps true 
that today, but a few months after publica- 
tion of the Advisory Committee’s report, 
public awareness of the hazards of smoking 
is at a higher level than previously. But the 
release of that report was an extraordinary 
event. No similar event has occurred since 
or is likely to occur within the near future. 
The publicity given the report has already 
diminished greatly and it may be surmised 
that the report is rapidly receding in the 
public consciousness. There is no basis on 
which to project the amount of publicity 
that will be given to health hazards of 
cigarette smoking in the future, (Commis- 
sion decision, pp. 115-116.) 


Other persons, though admitting that 
a real public problem of crisis proportions 
exist in this matter, argue that it is best 
left to voluntary industry action for cor- 
rection. I think the statement, before 
the Commission by Dr. Edgar F. Borgat- 
ta, chairman of the Department of Soci- 
ology of the University of Wisconsin ex- 
plains admirably why it is imperative 
that the Federal Government assume the 
legitimate responsibility of requiring an 
explicit statement concerning the health 
hazards of cigarettes. He said, in part: 

Currently, there is no implication that 
there are any dangers or potential hazards as- 
sociated with cigarette smoking. Further, 
from my limited experience, it appears to be 
a most common assumption that the health 
hazards associated with cigarette smoking 
are trivial because no action is taken on the 
part of the Federal Government. There ap- 
pears to be an implicit assumption on the 
part of a substantial number of persons that 
if there were something really wrong with 
cigarette smoking, the Government would 
do something about it. The Government has 
intervened dramatically in the case of ob- 
viously dangerous drugs and of immediate 
food hazards, and thus there is some obvious 
reliance on the Government for protection 
from such hazards. Since the dangers asso- 
ciated with smoking are less immediate, dra- 


implicitly until a cau- 
tion * * * is instituted, a significant seg- 
ment of the population will continue to be- 
lieve that there is no hazard because no 
caution is reqiured by the Federal Govern- 
ment. (Commission decision, pp. 117-118.) 


Let me say also, Mr. Speaker, that the 
FTC decision need not refiect adversly 
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on the tobacco industry. It certainly 
does not mean that people have no confi- 
dence in the industry's efforts to assist 
in solving what must be termed a major 
public health problem. 

The results of my annual newsletter 
questionnaire are, I think, a good indi- 
cation that the public supports the FTC 
in this issue and, at the same time, looks 
to cigarette manufacturers with hope 
and confidence. This poll of Wisconsin’s 
Second Congressional District was taken 
in February and March of this year, re- 
sulting in over 5,000 returns—70 percent 
of those replying said they favored regu- 
lation of cigarette advertising and label- 
ing; 90 percent. wanted to see a cam- 
paign to educate people about the risks 
of smoking; while 87 percent favored 
joint research by the tobacco industry 
and the medical profession to reduce the 
health hazards of smoking. 

This shows an impressive degree of 
support for both the FTC’s recent action 
and the industry's voluntary efforts. 

The industry will continue to have 
this support during a very difficult period 
in its history if it rededicates its major 
effort toward reducing rather than re- 
pressing the health risks associated with 
smoking. While it has the right to test 
the FTC's decision in the courts, we must 
hope it will exercise that right responsi- 
bly and with due regard to what is at 
stake in terms of the health of the whole 
Nation. 


Pierre Monteux 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
long musical career of Pierre Monteux 
has come to an end. For everyone who 
heard Mr. Monteux in concert, for all 
who are familiar with his recordings, 
for everyone who ever attended the 
Tanglewood festivals a deep silence now 
prevails. 

I commend to my colleagues the fol- 
lowing articles from the New York 
Times. They are a fitting tribute to Mr. 
Monteux who at 89 was still one of our 
greatest conductors, bringing to the ears 
of millions the beauty and pleasure of 
symphonic music: 

LONG MUSICAL LIPE—MONTEUX EVOKED FRESH 
RESPONSES IN LEADING FAMILIAR SYM- 
PHONIES 

(By Ross Parmenter) 

When Pierre Monteux lifted his hands be- 
fore an orchestra, peace seemed to descend 
on the hall—peace and silence. And out of 
the silence the music seemed to rise as if it 
were a multivoiced song, but with the sing- 
ers being instrumentalists capable of a pu- 
rity of line, a control and tonal subtlety, 
and a variety of color that human voices 
could never match. 

It was one of Mr. Monteux's great gifts, 
too, that he could give the illusion that his 
orchestra was playing, not on a compara- 
tively shallow stage, but in a great open 
courtyard from which the sounds cold come 
at will from various distances. He could 
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create the sense that the listener was simul- 
taneously hearing some sounds from far off 
and others from up close. 

Technically, all this was amazing. But as 
he conducted one was never conscious of 
technique as an end in itself. Rather, the 
impression one gained was of being admitted 
into the creative mind of the composer. 
And not only did one feel that it was the 
composer, rather than the conductor, that 
one was hearing, but one felt one was hear- 
ing the composer in a double way. 

A KIND OF SUGGESTION 

One heard him both as a man of meaning 
and as an instrumental master. That is, be- 
sides hearing the message of his music one 
also heard the instruments he entrusted it 
to. Mr. Monteux’s understanding of what 
he performed always seemed so profound 
that he seemed to reveal why his composers 
chose the particular instruments they did 
in order to give the shade of expression they 
wanted. 

Once when he was asked how he man- 
aged to give so many instructions to his 
instrumentalists to get the effects he wanted, 
he replied, “It’s a kind of suggestion. You 
take the minds of the musicians in your 
hands, and they will understand you.“ 

Because of his feeling for orchestral color, 
it was a particular pleasure to hear him lead 
the music of Debusy and Ravel who were 
master colorists. But Mr. Monteux also had 
extraordinary feeling for structure and bal- 
ance, which meant that he could conduct 
the great Germans, like Beethoven and 
Brahms. Thus it was always also a pleasure 
to hear him in the Germanic repertory. Not 
only were his readings convincing, but be- 
cause they were not quite so heavy-handed 
as others they also lent fresh illumination 
to sometimes overplayed symphonies. 

He was good with Wagner, Richard Strauss 
and Tchaikovsky, too. With the last named 
he always seemed to drain away the element 
of self-pity so that one heard the music in 
all its shapeliness and sweetness, and with 
a new respect for the skill and imaginative- 
ness of its orchestration, 

Mr. Monteux was a most lovable man, who 
somehow seemed to ride free of the ten- 
sions of our age. Thus he was always a re- 
freshing presence and because music never 
seemed to grow stale for him, it always 
emerged from his leadership with a sort of 
dawnlike freshness. 

FAREWELL TO TANGLEWOOD 

Hindemith's Nobilissima Visione" was the 
last work this listener heard Mr. Monteux 
conduct, That was at Tanglewood last sum- 
mer. As it turned out, it was his farewell 
to Tanglewood and probably it was no acci- 
dent that he chose this particular work for 
what he must have known was one of his 
closing programs. It is a work about St. 
Francis and it is a dignified and poignant 
evocation of the saint's feeling for life and 
all its creatures, 

Mr. Monteux led it as a sort of benediction 
after an uncommonly long life in music. 
Beyond the girders of the shed there were 
birds singing, and there was afternoon sun- 
light to match the blessings of the sun that 
Hindemith was praising and that Mr. Mon- 
teux, in conducting Hindemith was also 
praising. 

Mr. Monteux death reduces still further 
the ranks of the grand old men of conduct- 
ing. In fact, the 82-year-old Leopold Sto- 
kowski, the 80-year-old Ernest Ansermet, 
and the 79-year-old Otto Klemperer are al- 
most the only giants left. The thinning 
of the ranks began in 1951 when Serge Kous- 
sevitzky died at the age of 76. In 1957 
Arturo Toscanini died at the age of 89. Sir 
Thomas Beecham went in 1961, age 82, Bruno 
Walter in 1962, at 86, and last fall Fritz 
Reiner died at the age of 74. 

In his 85th birthday, Mr. Monteux specifi- 
cally forbade the Boston Symphony to give 
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him a party. It was, he said, too small an 
occasion for so large a fuss. 
“They can give me a party on my 90th 
birthday,” he said with a benevolent smile. 
PIERRE Montevx Is Dran at 89, DEAN OF 
SYMPHONY CONDUCTORS 


Hancock, Marne, July 1.—Pierre Monteux, 
a commanding figure among orchestra con- 
ductors for half a century, died at his home 
early today. He was 89 years old. 

As one of the great musical figures of the 
century, Pierre Monteux set a record for 
continuous service to music by remaining an 
active conductor beyond his 89th birthday. 

We went beyond Arturo Toscanini, who 
also lived to be 89, but who retired as a 
conductor 10 days after his 87th birthday. 

Mr. Monteux, however, had not planned to 
retire when he canceled his summer engage- 
ments recently. He had hoped to save his 
diminished strength so he could devote it 
wholly to the student conductors who were 
to gather at Hancock for his annual summer 
school. 

The school, which he founded in 1941, was 
one of his dearest projects. Originally he 
wanted to leave something to posterity as a 
composer, but when he found this was not 
possible he decided to transmit to the new 
generation what he could about conducting. 
Once he confided however, that technique 
was all he could pass on. 

“Music,” he said, “must be second nature. 
That's something you don't learn.” 

It certainly seemed second nature to Mr. 
Monteux. One of the remarkable features 
about his conducting was that it always 
seemed so effortiess. His beat was small. 
He never indulged in histrionics, And yet, 
when in front of the orchestra, his authority 
was absolute. The music unfolded with the 
utmost subtlety of nuance. One orchestral 
section was always transparent to another. 
And the music always seemed as fresh as on 
the day of its creation. 

MAKES HIS POINT 


An instance of his way with musicians 
came the day before his 85th birthday, when 
he was starting to rehearse the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony, which was the orchestra's birth 
day present to him. He was rosy-cheeked 
and in good humor and he found the men 
less alert than himself. After they had 
Played a sluggishly—by his stand- 
ards—he stopped and said, “I don't want to 
follow you, so you have to follow me.” And 
thereafter they did. 

He was an unforgettable figure on the 
poduim, for though he was short, he was 
chunky. His hair remained black to the end, 
but his walruslike mustache long ago turned 
white. He wore glasses only when conduct- 
ing, and his wise, kindly eyes were so dark 
a green that unless one looked very closely 
they appeared brown. 

His choice of Beethoven's Ninth as a birth- 
day present was characteristic. He led it as 
his farewell with the Boston Symphony at the 
end of his period as its musical director 
(1919-24) and he always closed his San Fran- 
cisco Symphony season with it. Besides, he 
liked to emphasize that he was not exclu- 
sively as some tended to think—"French” 
conductor. 

“After all,” he said, Debussy didn't exist 
when I wos educated. Neither did Ravel. 
I was brought up on Haydn, Mozart, and a 
ttle Brahms. I have learned the French 
Since.” He added that Brahms, of all the 
Composers he had been associated with, was 
the one with whom he felt the most rapport. 

But perhaps his best known association was 
With Igor Stravinsky. One of the stormiest 
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Last year in London when Mr. Monteux 
led his last orchestra, the London Symphony, 
in the same work to celebrate the 50th an- 
niversary of the premiere, Mr. Stravinsky 
was in the audience to join in the tumultu- 
ous applause. 

Mr. Stravinsky said yesterday: “I am deep- 
Sly sad and deeply affected. It is very dif- 
cult to sit and watch the passing of many 
fine friends. Poulenc and Cocteau and Al- 
dous Huxley—and now Monteaux.” 


INTRODUCED MANY WORKS 


Despite his association with Stravinsky, 
though, Mr. Monteux was not personally very 
interested in post impressionist music, But 
in the years as leader of the San Francisco 
Symphony (1934-52) he performed a num- 
ber of new works, including pieces by young 
Americans. He also insisted that his stu- 
dents conduct contemporary works as part 
of their obligation to musical culture. 

Mr. Monteux was known chiefly as a sym- 
phonic conductor, but he also led opera. He 
was at the Metropolitan Opera from 1917 to 
1919 and he returned there for two more 
seasons from 1954 to 1956, leading notable 
performances of “Faust,” Manon,“ Car- 
men,” “Pelléas et Mélisande,” and perhaps 
most notable of all, Gluck’s “Orfeo ed Euri- 
dice.” 

Mr, Monteux was born in Paris on April 4, 
1875. He attended the Paris Conservatoire 
and studied theory and composition. His 
instrument was the violin and he won the 
first violin prize in 1896. But when he began 
his career as a professional musician he 
turned to the viola. He played that instru- 
ment with the Colonne Orchestra of Paris 
and also in the orchestra of the Opéra-Com- 
ique, 

Later he organized his own “Concerts Ber- 
llog” at the Casino de Paris. In 1911 he be- 
came the conductor for Diaghilev's Ballet 
Russe and in 1913 and 1914 he also con- 
ducted at the Paris Opera and founded the 
Société de Concerts Populaires. 

He entered the army at the start of World 
War I, but he was relieved from his military 
duties by the French Government so that he 
could tour the United States in 1916-17 with 
the Russian Ballet. This led to his first en- 
gagement with the Metropolitan Opera, 

BUILT UP ORCHESTRA 


From the Metropolitan he went to the 
Boston Symphony, where he served for 5 
years as musical director, He was replaced 
by Sergel Koussevitzky, After leaving Bos- 
ton, Mr. Monteux returned to France and in 
1929 he founded the Orchestre Symphonique 
de Paris, which he led until his return to 
this country. His return was to suceed Issay 
Dobrowen as head of the rehabilitated San 
Francisco Symphony. While in San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. Monteux built up the little-known 
organization into one of the country's major 
orchestras. 

He often returned to Europe for guest en- 
gagements, but thereafter his association was 
chiefly with the American scene. He married 
an American, the former Doris Hodgkins, and 
he himself became an American citizen in 
1942. They made their permanent home on 
Mrs. Monteux's family estate at Hancock, 
Maine. 

Mr. Monteux was also a great fire buff, 
Only last year the London Pire Brigade pre- 
sented to him a helmet and enrolled him as 
an honorary member. Earlier, this feeling 
for fires helped endear him to his fellow 
citizens of Hancock. Not only did he buy the 
town its fire engine but he also donated a 
station to house it. 


and took care of him, seeing that he ate 
nourishing food and took the proper rest. 
She loved to sit in on interviews and often 
answered questions on her husband's behalf. 

Fifi, a poodle, was also often part of the 
family traveling entourage. Two years ago 
Mrs. Monteux wrote an amusing book about 
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their travels called “Everyone Is Somone.” 
The author was listed as Fifi Monteux. It 
was toid through her eyes. 

TRAVELED IN EAST 

Once he left San Francisco, Mr. Monteux 
was free to accept many more guest engage- 
ments in the East. He became a regular 
guest at Lewisohn Stadium. Charles Munch 
invited him back to Boston, and he fre- 
quently led the Boston Symphony both in its 
home city and at its summer home at Tan- 
glewood. 

He also led the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
the New York Philharmonic, Leonard Bern- 
stein, the musical director of the Philhar- 
monic, paid tihs tribute yesterday to Mr. 
Monteux: 

“The whole world is poorer for the passing 
ofa great man. Pierre Monteux was a mon- 
ument to music and to everything positive in 
the art. He lived out his long and luminous 
musical life without rancor, fuss, competi- 
tiveness, or pretentiousness. 

“His humility was almost a passion. Per- 
haps most passionately he taught and guided 
the young artists who sought him out, and 
through them he will survive the passing of 
generations.” 

Just as Mr. Monteux was becoming a fix- 
ture as a touring guest conductor, he sur- 
prised the music world in 1960 by becoming 
the permanent conductor of another orches- 
tra, the London Symphony. This limited his 
American appearances. 

FELL INTO ORCHESTRA PIT 


He had been scheduled to take the orches- 
tra to Japan this fall and to lead it in a gala 
program in New York during its U.S. tour 
next season. But all these plans had to be 
canceled when Mr. Monteux overtaxed him- 
self in the spring. Part of his trouble was 
& nasty fall on April 1 at the Santa Cectlia 
Academy in Rome, when he slipped from the 
podium and fell into the pit. 

He pulled himself together, though, and 
insisted on finishing the concert. He also 
continued the rest of his European engage- 
ments, including concerts in Amsterdam, Is- 
rael, and London. While in London there 
was & power failure that knocked out the 
elevators in his hotel. He walked up eight 
fights of stairs to his room. When Mrs. Mon- 
teux brought him back to this country last 
month, he was exhausted. 

The conducting students were quietly told 
that he would not be able to hold his classes 
this summer. Then it was announced that 
he would give up his summer engagements 
at Tanglewood, Mass., and at Ravinia in Chi- 
cago. When he went into a coma, it was also 
announced that he would cancel his plans 
for next season. They included appearances 
with the Philadelphia, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
and New Orleans orchestras, 

Mr. Monteux married three times. In addi- 
tion to his widow, he is survived by 2 chil- 
dren by his second wife, Mrs. Germaine Mon- 
teux; a san, Claude Monteux, a well-known 
fiutist and conductor of the Hudson Valley 
Philharmonic; a daughter, Mrs. Thomas La- 
nese, and 12 grandchildren. 

A mass of requiem will be offered Satur- 
day at 9 a.m. at St. Joseph's Roman Catholic 
Church in Ellsworth, Maine, near Hancock. 
Burial will be in Hancock. 


Chicago’s Encore Theater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI Mr. Speaker, Chi- 
cago is renowned as one of the great in- 
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dustrial and trading giants of the world. 
Few may be aware, however, of this 
great city’s sophisticated, intellectual, 
and noteworthy contributions to the arts. 

In the event any of my out-of-State 
colleagues are contemplating a visit to 
Chicago, I urge them to pay a visit to 
the Encore Theater, one of the most in- 
teresting and thought-provoking theat- 
rical instiutions in the world. 

Following is a descriptive account of 
the existing and creative work being ac- 
complished by some of the most talented 
people in the country at this little the- 
ater: 

Tre Story BEHIND ONE OF CHICAGO'S Most 
INTERESTING AND FASTEST GROWING THEATERS 


When you next spend a weekend in Chi- 
cago, make it a point to take in a show at 
the Encore Theater. When you do, you may 
not be particularly impressed with the lux- 
urious appointments of the Encore’s outward 
appearance—because you won't find any. 
Even the seats you occupy may be a little 
uncomfortable. You'll find them more * * + 
interesting; you might say, because every- 
thing has a flavor of Greenwich Village or, 
more pointedly, of Chicago’s somewhat bo- 
hemian Old Town. 

But you'll come away knowing, if nothing 
else, that you've seen a darned good show. 
Odds-on you'll have the feeling, if you've 
seen the original Broadway or a big-city 
touring company production, that the En- 
cores interpretation may be just a tiny bit 
better. This delightful impression may be 
derived from the fact that the theater is 
rather small. In all, it can accommodate 
only 200 playgoers at a time, and the seat- 
ing is such that it is physically impossible 
to get a bad seat. Unlike bigger professional 
theaters, where you may have to use your 
opera glasses to have a close look at the 
actors’ faces, one feels at the Encore a 
strange sort of rapport with not only the ac- 
tors and actresses, but with the play itself. 
The very proximity of the stage makes you 
feel as though you are a part of it in reality, 
less a play than a series of human events. 

It would be difficult to explain this phe- 
nomenon, except to point out that with some 
investigation you'll find that every member 
of the cast, every crewmember from execu- 
tive director to ticket seller—the Encore is 

ted as 9, not-for-profit corporation 
under the provisions of the laws of Illinois— 
is fully and completely dedicated to superior 
showmanship in general and to the Encore 
Theater's productions in particular. 

Consequently, this dedication is carried 
over, in some manner transported, to the 
audience. There are a great many Chi- 
cagoans—and non-Chicagoans, to—who are 
ficrcly loyal to the Encore as a theatrical 
entity. It is not at all unusual for groups 
of professional actors and actresses, working 
at various Chicagoland theaters, to spend a 
Sunday evening (professional theaters are 
closed on Sundays in Chicago) seeing a show 
at the little theater on North Wells Street. 
Nor is it unusual for theater-concerned news- 
paper columnists to cover the Encore along 
with Chicagoland’s multitude of other thea- 
ters. And ordinarily, reviewers come up with 
a surprising number of glowing reports. 

Despite its limitations in size, the Encore 
does not limit its performing activities to 
small, cozy play material. The group ap- 
pears perfectly willing to tackle anything— 
from limited-character productions (such as 
“Bad Seed,” in which only eight or nine actors 
are required) to full-scale spectaculars. 
They even took a crack at Kismet.“ 

As of April 1964, the Encore was presenting 
a highly successful version of “West Side 
Story,” with a full cast of dancers, singers, 
and actors; at the same time, the cast for 
“Oklahoma” was in rehearsal for opening 
at the end of May. 
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There is nothing picayune nor nonprofes- 
sional about the Encore’s man- agreement at- 
titude, The theater is operated as a serious 
business, and controlled on that basis. Cast- 
ing is accomplished in a manner directly com- 
parable to the way it’s done for the profes- 
sional stage: that is, with complete disre- 
gard for personal preferences, This is some- 
times difficult, since so many of the Encore 
players have demonstrated outstanding talent 
in previous shows. Nevertheless, whenever 
the Encore holds an audition, that fact is 
advertised in the newspapers and new talent 
is Invited to participate. Surprisingly, com- 
pletely new players are frequently selected to 
play lead parts, even though Encore yeteran 
actors and actresses may have auditioned for 
those parts. 

“If an old Encore player and a newcomer 
are voted to be equally capable of playing 
a certain part, we usually give it to the 
Encore player,” admits Charles Largent, 
executive director of the group, “because we 
have enough previous experience with that 
player to know that he or she is fully de- 
pendable and wants to work. On the other 
hand, during any audition we divorce our- 
selves from the past as much as possible. We 
try to be as cold as we can.” 

Mr. Lagent, known to everybody in the 
Encore as Chuck.“ is a young man of ap- 
parently unlimited reserves of energy, with 
a driving urge to make the Encore a theater 
of consequence in Chicago; to all appear- 
ances, he is well on his way to accomplish- 
ing that goal. His interest in drama started 
early, when for all of his 4 years at Thornton 
High School, in Harvey, Ill, he worked with 
school dramatic groups. Subsequently he 
attended Grinnell College, Iowa, and New 
York University. In 1953, he joined the 
American National Theater Association and 
did an apprenticeship with a summer stock 
company, where, after originally serving as 
the director's houseboy he became assistant 
to the director, 

At the end of this segment of his career, 
he worked for Lion's International as a con- 
vention booker. But there came the day 
when he learned that Lawson YMCA in 
Chicago was looking for an assistant director, 
and temptation became too great for him. 
Chuck has been in the business ever since. 

In reality, the Encore Theater was origi- 
nally the Lawson Playhouse, and produc- 
tions were staged in the Y ballroom. The 
Lawson Playhouse flourished for 4 years * * * 
but unfortunately the YMCA management 
found it necessary to limit operations to 
two productions a year. For the dedicated 
hard core of players, two plays a year was 
an unacceptable limitation. 

With virtually nothing more than high 
spirits, a lot of hope, and a handful of good 
workers, the Lawson Playhouse was renamed 
“the Encore Theater“ and removed to 641 
North Clark Street, a bullding which previ- 
ously housed a strip joint called the French 
Casino. 

For 3 years, the youngsters struggled with 
all the problems which can beset a new the- 
atrical organization, The neighborhood was 
bad, one of the worst in the city, and was 
getting no better. It was, in fact, one of the 
two or three areas in Chicago where nice“ 
people go only when slumming. 

Old Town, however, the triangle bounded 
by Clark Street, North Avenue, and Ogden 
Avenue, had already reached the bottom of 
the sociological level, and was on its way up 
again. Old Town is in itself an interesting 
historical phenomenon, in that much of the 
area was spared, for some miraculous reason, 
the ravages of the fire. Not more 
than 10 years ago, residents of the Old Town 
area began an organized campaign to revi- 
talize the district. Many of the residents 


Street, which is not actually within the Old 
Town Triangle, began to feel the symptoms 
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of the contagious movement when unique 
restaurants, antique shops, and general re- 
habilitation began to appear and thrive with 
a quiet vigor. 

Furthermore, other streets and neighbor- 
hoods adjacent to Old Town began to take 
similar action. Zoning laws, not so strict 
as in other parts of the city, have permitted 
the construction of garden walls, artistic 
modernizations, and a magnificent renova- 
tion of the mid-19th-century Victorian 
homes which had been considered eyesores 
in the past. 

For months, Chuck Largent and his En- 
core associates drove up and down the streets 
of Old Town and the surrounding area in 
an effort to locate a building suitable as a 
site for the Encore. Just over a year ago, 
the group found an empty building at 1419 
North Wells Street. The place was a sham- 
bles; it had none of the attributes neces- 
sary for anything resembling a theater. 

So the kids went to work. The floor was 
removed, redesigned, and rebuilt on the slant 
essential to the installation of theater seats. 
They built a stage with operable turntables 
for almost magic changes of sets, leaving 
adequate room backstage for the storage 
of scenes and the mountainous heaps of 
miscellany that characterize backstages 
everywhere in the world. They wired and 
installed equipment for proper theatrical 
lighting and a light booth. One tiny room 
upstairs at the rear is reserved for office 
space. There are two other crowded and 
cluttered rooms backstage known as “dress- 
ing rooms,” but whose only pretense at 
privacy is comprised by some ragged cur- 
tains which cover the doorways. No one 
seems particularly concerned about these 
minor discomforts so long as the show is 
good. 

Mr. Largent has not been alone in the de- 
velopment and growth of the Encore. The 
staff that surrounds him is composed of 
young people who are equally dedicated and 
determined. Gene Ice, musical director, is 
& good example. Unlike Chuck, Mr, Ice has 
an outside job; like Chuck, he is a conven- 
tion booker by profession, for a sayings and 
loan association. His avocation, as he calls 
it, however, is the development of choral 
groups. And his talent for his avocation 
is truly remarkable. It is true that he most 
frequently works with trained yoices—or, at 
least, voices with some training. When his 
profession calls him away from the Encore, 
he is sometimes forced to bring his chorus 
up to performance pitch (or give them a 
foundation for that happy state) in a very 
few days. 

“I suppose, when that happens, my meth- 
ods seem rather brutal,” he says, apologeti- 
cally. Brutal is a word completely incon- 
gruous to the man. It is far more accurate 
to say that he charms the best music out of 
his singers with his facile hands, patient 
explanation and a gentle, almost shy smile. 
In 3 days, with any luck, and some reason- 
ably good voices, he can make a raw group 
of singers sound as though they had been 
working together for years. 

Another contributor to the success of the 
Encore is Al Gossan, choreographer. Where 
Mr. Ice is warm, gentle appearing, and cheer- 
fully ruddy, Mr. Gossan is muscularly trim, 
dark, sparkling, with a hint of lightning be- 
neath the surface. His smile is bright and 
contagious, but a deadly seriousness about 
his work is evident in every gesture, every 
fluid step he takes, and the endless hours of 
practice and exercise his dancers willingly 
endure. He will accept nothing second rate. 
If one of his dancers does not immediately 
understand the complexity of movement in a 
routine. Mr. Gossan will demonstrate the 
movement over and over again with the lag- 
ging individual until he or she has attained 
perfection. 

Even though a show may be in full swing, 
Mr, Gossan never lets up. An audience may 
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never see a flaw in the dancing, but dancers 
are required to attend frequent rehearsals. 

Alternate choreographer at the Encore is 
Gary Giocomo, a slim intense and strikingly 
handsome young man who works with Mr. 
Gossan in developing the dance talent. Mr. 
Glocomo, too, walks as though his feet were 
2 inches above the floor in the floating 
manner so common to professional dancers. 

Tom Ventriss, another of the hard-core 
functionaries is regarded as the perma- 
nent guest’ director. Mr. Ventriss has 
worked in cooperation with Mr. Largent dur- 
ing a great many of the productions which 
have, without doubt, boosted the Encore's 
reputation and stature. 

Two other members of the staff, both of 
whom have been with the group since its in- 
ception at the Lawson Y, are somewhat more 
difficult to classify, since they work both be- 
hind and in front of the curtain. Regina 
Zabel, a pretty, petite little blond with 
great startling eyes, doubles as secretary- 
treasurer of the corporation and one of the 
group's most talented actresses. Her daz- 
gling interpretation of the alcohol-sodden, 
grief-stricken and almost-incoherent mother 
of the murdered boy in Bad Seed" compared 
very favorably with the professional version 
which held Broadway entranced for many 
months, 

Lou Sortman aiso provides an outstanding 
personality for playgoers as well as a steady 
technical hand behind the scenes. Lou is 
something of an institution at the Encore, a 
friendly, outgoing, deliberate man with wist- 
ful, appealing eyes and a penchant to grow 
scraggly beards and heavy mustachios. On 
stage, Lou plays character roles with warmth 
and humor; backstage, he is seriously de- 
voted to the job of supervising maintenance 
and equipment. 

Between performances, the Encore is fran- 
tically active, The stage is most often occu- 
pied with rehearsing actors and actreases, 
dancers or singing groups, more of the same 
is In progress backstage: an actress may be 
rocking a baby while her actor husband is on 
stage or carrying sets with a work crew. Wir- 
ing crews string cables around a couple 
practicing a dance routine, while a painting 
crew labors over new set designs. 

Theater maintenance is a part of every- 
one’s job. After performances and rehears- 


short—gets 
dustcloths. Nobody is excepted. 

The stars? Not a chance at the Encore, 
if you are selected to play a lead part, you 
are also chosen, coincidentally, to make cer- 
tain that the washrooms are spotlessly clean 
before and after every performance, 


Cost of College Education Continues To 


Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or ` 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I wish to insert in the 
Recorp a statement dated June 25, 1964, 
from the U.S. Office of Education con- 
cerning the increasing cost of college 
education. 

The statement, which I believe will be 
of interest to all those concerned with 
education, follows: 
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STATEMENT FROM THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


The cost of a college education continues. 
to increase. 

A survey of 92 percent of public and pri- 
vate colleges and universities by the U.S. 
Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare of charges for tui- 
tion, fees, board and room during the aca- 
demic year ending in June, showed: 

1. Male undergraduates attending private 
colleges and universities paid $1,399 for 
the two semesters, 5.1 percent more than a 
year ago. Women paid $1,425, compared 
with $1,364, an increase of 4.5 percent. 

2, Male undergraduates attending public 
institutions outside their own State paid 
$1,084, nearly one percent increase from 
$1,039 of 1962-63. Coeds were charged $1,042 
compared with $1,036. 

3. Costs for male students in public col- 
leges in their own State Jumped 4.2 percent 
from $758 to $790. Coeds had about the 
same proportionate increase, from $755 to 
$784. 

In addition to tuition, room and board, 
costs for clothing, transportation, textbooks 
and recreation ran between $500 and $1,000, 
the Office of Education said. 

Tuition alone is the same for both sexes 
though women sometimes pay more for room 
and board. Students in public colleges in 
their own State paid only $191, an increase 
of 821. Students in out-of-State public col- 
leges were charged $449, virtually the same 
amount as last year. Undergraduates at 
private colleges saw a $44 increase, from 
$690 to $734. 

Tuition fees were highest in the North- 
east, whether the student chose a public 
or a private college. In that section, tuition 
at private colleges reached $893. Nonresi- 
dent students in public institutions paid 
$598. Resident students were charged $298. 

The large number of 2-year public 
colleges in the West and Southwest charging 
little or no tuition made these areas the 
most economical for those attending a public 
institution. Resident students in those areas 
paid only $141, Nonresident students paid 
$426. 


For those attending a private college, tul- 
tion fees were lowest in the Southeast. 
Median tuition there was $556. 

Small but significant differences in the 
amounts charged men and women for board 
and room persisted. Women were obliged 
to pay $249 for lodging and $442 for board 
in @ private institution while the male stu- 
dent was charged only $237 and $428 for 
the two items. 

In public colleges and universities, women 
were charged $381 for board, compared to 
$389 for men. Dormitory charges, however, 
favored male students by a slight margin, 
$199 as compared to $204. 


Ethics in an Unethical World 


SPEECH 
0 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr, LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, on May 
24 of this year, Mr. Sidney Scheuer, pres- 
ident of Scheuer & Co., delivered a 
thoughtful and pertinent address before 
the Society of Ethical Culture in New 
York City on the subject, “Ethics in an 
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Unethical World.” Mr. Scheuer is 
treasurer of the International Humanist 
and Ethical Union and is former presi- 
dent of the Ethical Society of New York. 
He is internationally known in the fields 
of economics and business and has had 
a long record of public service. During 
the war years he served as Director of 
the Foreign Economic Administration. 
Mr. Scheuer’s private philosophy and 
personal conduct in his long and illus- 
trious career clearly refiect the high 
ethics of which he speaks. 

In these changing times when stand- 
ards are inched lower and lower to make 
way for practicality and material suc- 
cess, Mr. Scheuer’s strong case in favor 
of the highest possible code of ethics de- 
serves the closest attention. Although 
I do not agree with all of his conclu- 
sions—I believe stricter codes of ethics 
can and should be written in order to 
provide proper guidelines—I think every- 
one in public life can benefit from 
this fine discussion. I commend Mr. 
Scheuer’s address to my colleagues and 
I am pleased to include it in the Rxconp: 

ETHICS IN AN UNETHICAL WORLD 
(By Sidney H. Scheuer) 

In the short span that each of us is privi- 
leged to be on this earth, we should want to 
count and to count we should use our facul- 
ties and gifts to the full. These may lie in 
personal relationships, in technical skills, in 
the sciences and professions, in teaching or 
business, in government or in social service, 
but in whatever activities we are engaged 
and wherever we use ourselves, there is a 
right way and a wrong way. I submit that 
the right way, or the way which ennobles and 
enriches, is to base accomplishment on the 
constructive radiations we are able to gen- 
erate in our environments, and on the impact 
we bring into our contacts and to our re- 
sponsibilities. 

New problems, changing conditions, new 
insights, research, invention, and the on- 
going evolution of society require that ethical 
people advance and grow ethically. There- 
fore, one should make a practice of testing 
one’s relationships and actions for their 
ethical validity. This should become a con- 
scious consideration of each of us. It is a 
good habit and one which yields great satis- 
factions. 

How would each of you within hearing of 
my voice answer such questions as: Have I 
by example influenced others? Have I been 
an educator? Have I enriched the lives of 
those whose lives touched mine? Such con- 
structive self-examination is invaluable. 
Too many people are unwilling or unable to 
undertake the continuing task of facing 
themselves; to the degree one can accom- 
Plish this and evaluate his own actions, to 
that degree he becomes effective. The 
growth of an individual can be measured 
by his ability to translate such self-examina- 
tion into constructive 

Does this sound idealistic, impractical, un- 
real? Iam afraid it might to many who feel 
that ethical conduct prevents tangible ac- 
complishment in a world of hard realities. 
I can testify to the contrary. I have found 
that such conduct develops one’s resources 
and strengths in ways which are not other- 
wise accomplishable. Those of you who 
have also found this to be the best way to 
conduct your lives will have had the same 
experience. I suggest that those who have 
not yet adopted this more self-respecting 
pattern of conduct should give thought to 
the fulfillment they are missing. 

Man pays an enormous price for ethical 
indifference. Many such become mere 
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money machines as distinguished from being 
successful businessmen, using their energies 
almost exclusively in predatory pursuits; 
others are power hungry; still others are in- 
satiable in thelr ego hungers. All such ex- 
tremists do violence to ethical concerns. 

Such men in large measure live for them- 
selves alone and this is a lonesome and cor- 
rupintg way of life. Frequently people of 
the type described are talented and could be 
much more useful and happy if they were 
able to discipline their appetites and face 
the insecurity within themselves which these 
drives evidence. Such people are often 80 
absorbed in the willful accomplishment of 
their goals that they fall to recognize the 
damage which their activities sometimes 
generate. They lose themselves in business, 
in causes or in doing good“ and in the 
process never stop to examine their methods, 
their values and heir purposes. Each of us 
in his various activities Is making a life, a 
fact which we recognize but frequently over- 
look. Success in all endeavors can be sc- 
complished ethically. 

‘Throughout history, human frailty as ex- 
presed in unethical conduct stemming from 
undisciplined drives has been an impediment 
to the advancement of society. The world 
has both suffered and profited from people's 
drives; yet we have learned very little about 
channeling and disciplining them. Could we 
gain competence in directing these powerful 
human forces, there would be no limit to 
man’s accomplishments in this 20th century 
of new and expanding technology. Hitler 
and Mussolini are outstanding examples of 
misapplied and undisciplined drives; Gandhi 
and Schweitzer, examples of effective appli- 
cation of powerful concern with worthy ac- 
complishment. Each of us knows admirable 
People who lack balance in using their gifts 
and who thereby impede their potentialities 
and sometimes do great harm. 

Self-interest to the exclusion of mutuality 
of interest is no longer accepted as a prin- 
elple of conduct or as an adequate approach 
to life. Man has to understand that 
these instinctive attitudes are not as produc- 
tive and enduring as they were thought to be 
or may have been in the past. He has come 
to understand that the world is a society, 
and that the country, the State, the com- 
munity, or the environment in which he lives 
end works cannot be preyed upon with im- 
munity. He has learned that the price paid 
for such conduct Is frequently the loss of 
self-respect and the sacrifice of esteem. Mu- 
tuality has come to be a necessary element 
to worthy accomplishment. The cata- 
strophic events which my generation has ex- 
perlenced (two World Wars and the upheav- 
als which have followed them) have resulted 
in profound questioning of many of man's 
past assumptions. 

Bribery is accepted as a necessity in some 
areas of the world. This has been known 
and is countenanced. The economic injus- 
tices which persist in many countries put a 
premium on such practices. We cannot ig- 
more such realities; we must recognize them 
for what they are and deal with them accord- 
ingly. Unless the necessity for such dis- 
honesty ultimately is eradicated, the spiritual 
and economic well-being of nations cannot 
be solidly established. Our Alliance for 
Progress, now operating with South Ameri- 
can countries, is attempting to change some 
of these attitudes and is addressing itself to 
such fundamentals. While this represents 
but a meager beginning, we should take heart 
that this subject is being recognized as a 
matter of international moral concern, 

The advances of science, communication, 
travel, and education, too, have served to 
challenge man in all his capacities and tend 
to increasingly influence kim toward more 
seomly conduct. In the United Nations and 
in the chancelleries of the world, statesmen 
are forced to conduct themselyes with a 
higher degree of consistency and a greater 
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consciousness of world opinion. This reflects 
some ethical progress. While force still con- 
trols in many parts of the world, it cannot 
be used with the shamelessness and cruelty 
which might have been risked even 5 or 10 
years ago. Respect for a nation’s rights is 
now of greater international concern than 
heretofore. I doubt, for instance, that the 
Russians today would handle a Hungarian 
uprising with the indifference and cruelty 
they exhibited a few years ago. New re- 
straints upon statesmen of all nations are 
evidenced in the conduct of both their do- 
mestic and international policies. Isolation 
is passé. None of this may be motivated 
by purely ethical concerns but all of it pro- 
duces more ethical results; the trend, there- 
fore, is in the right direction even if perhaps 
for the wrong reasons. z 

I Go not believe that ethically sensitive 
people require prescribed codes to motivate 
their actions, nor do I think codes of con- 
duct make people ethical any more than laws 
in themselves make people honest; indeed, 
they frequently put a premium on evasion. 
Ethical living is a process which the limits 
of a predetermined or final code cannot ac- 
eomplish. 

My views on this subject are reflected in a 
statement I prepared in July 1951 for the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee of 
Congress which at that time was examining 
the subject of ethics in government. I then 
suggested that we did not need more laws or 
codes but that perhaps more simple and di- 
rect measures might accomplish the objec- 
tives. I recommended the installation in the 
office of every Government official of a framed 
poster on which would be printed a series 
of questions, such as: 

Have I arrived at my decisions today solely 
in the public interest? 

Would I be willing to reveal the actions I 
have taken today publicly? 

Would I be willing to describe the motiva- 
tions and purposes of each policy determi- 
nation I have made to my wife, chikiren, 
friends, and associates? 

Did I weakly succumb to influence, flat- 
tery, or personal preference im arriving at 
this decision? 

Have I been accommodating at the public 
expense? 

Did I judge the issue before me today with 
& view to my personal advantage or future? 

Am I postponing or avoiding a decision for 
reasons of convenience or to avoid unpleas- 
antness? 

If such a poster were installed in all Goy- 
ernment offices, offiicals and their visitors 
would face this tangible reminder of what 
proper Government standards should be; 
therefore, anyone violating such standards 
would be conscious of the likelihood that his 
official actions could be subjected to these 
tests. 

I believe such a dally reminder would be 
more effective than written codes which are 
usually composed in moments of crisis and 
then filed away. I believe such questions 
should be the conscious concern of all good 
men because they bespeak self-respect, an- 
swerability and self-examination. 

Regulatory agencies have been established 
by our Congress for the purpose of advancing 
the standards of conduct in many types of 
activities. Amendments of the laws creating 
these agencies have been devised from time 
to time which are calculated to limit un- 
ethical and inequitable practices and to im- 
prove the functioning of our country’s affairs 
and the activities of its citizens. This process 
may seem slow and cumbersome and it is, 
but it is an essential part of our way of life. 
Those who have a will to evade and avoid 
regulations will continue to do so; but the 
very existence and improvement of such laws 
clearly put the unethical practitioners at an 
increasing disadvantage. The areas in which 
they can pursue their arts are thereby in- 
creasingly being narrowed. 
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To establish greater confidence in our 
country’s foreign policies, self-questioning 
similar to that which I suggested to Con- 
gress in 1951 is desirable. A comparable 
group of questions can be devised against 
which our international statements and poli- 
cles might be tested. If we work at our in- 
ternational relations with such a spirit, we 
will contribute a higher degree of consistency 
and increasing moral emphasis and, most im- 
portant, accomplish the greatness we talk 
about. Our example then would more likely 
become the beacon of influence throughout 
the world, which it should be; unhappily, 
most politicians and many statesmen under- 
estimate the moral potentials of mankind. 
One day, moral leadership and all it implies 
will be recognized by government leaders 
as the most powerful weapon avallable to 
them. 

The troubled societies in the Middle and 
Far East and in South America which are 
demanding the world's attention reflect the 
cumulative frults of injustice and neglect. 
The great nations must assume chief respon- 
sibility for their improvement. Unless the 
more fortunate nations ultimately move with 
some degree of cooperation in these areas, 
unrest will persist and the potentialities of 
full and rewarding living everywhere will be 
impaired. While competition for influence 
appears to be a dominant motivation in for- 
eign ald programs, this should not in itself 
discourage the ultimate possibility of more 
enlightened and cooperative policies and pro- 
grams. We should strive to attain this goal. 
If by the 1970's some such cooperation is 
accomplished, we will have contributed a 
monumental service to all mankind. The 
cynic will be unable to tolerate such a pos- 
sibility but the cynic usually underesti- 
mates the potentialities of statesmanship. 

We have learned from two World Wars 
that. the sickness of mankind anywhere is 
the sickness of man everywhere. I think we 
should be patiently impatient but I do not 
think we should despair regarding any of 
these besetting concerns. The increasing 
number of international conferences evi- 
dence interdependence, concern and pro- 
gress. They are not held because of indif- 
ference; quite the contrary. Ground will 
be lost at times but one can be assured that 
the world is moving in the right direction. 
Time is forcing the pace of betterment upon 
all nations, There will be no overall turn- 
ing back. 

It is a sad fact that critics and reformers 
are often people who are not bullders; they 
never could have developed the advanced so- 
cieties in which we live. Such people are use- 
ful and their intentions usually are of the 
best but they lack the functional and oper- 
ational abilities which are indispensable to 
the advancement of society, The “doers” of 
the world are few and far between; they are 
overwhelmingly outnumbered by those who 
are preoccupied with the imperfections in the 
world around us. Were we able to combine 
the gifts of constitutional dissenters and/or 
critics with the gifts of “doers,” we might 
more closely approach a just soclety and per- 
haps a sane world order. Such activitics as 
the operation of government, industry or 
educational institutions are not theoretical; 
they call for great organizational and leader- 
ship talents. The “doer” is usually able to 
overcome whatever besetting diMculties may 
arise in such undertakings. Unfortunately, 
the habitual critics and theoretical analysts 
seldom are equal to such responsibilities. 

Felix Adler, the founder of the ethical | 
movement, was one of those rare men who 
combined the talents of the “doer” with 
those of the reformer. He was gifted with 
the insights of a prophet and the wisdom of 
the organizer. Tangibility of accomplish- 
ment was the test he applied to all his ac- 
tivities. As a result, his powerful influence 
was felt by people of all types and in all 
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walks of life; indeed, it is still being felt 
throughout the world of ideas and ideals. 

The critical approach is usually negative 
and is rarely creative. Many of our fellow 
members indulge themselves in this. An 
instance was evidenced at the American 
Ethical Union assembly, held in Washington, 
D.C. last month, when all the resolutions 
presented were critical and called for changes. 
I agreed with some of these but I was dis- 
turbed when I found none which praised 
accomplishment or Initiated new concepts. 
Surely our Government has recorded some 
such; to mention but a few, the test ban 
treaty, the cutback in production of fission- 
able materials and the recent railroad settle- 
ment. Many other gains have been made 
which might have warranted commendation. 

I suspect that many of our children will 
see the world in clearer perspective and with 
greater vision. They will come to appreciate 
increasingly the needlessness of limitless ag- 
grandizement—personal, national, or inter- 
national. They will, I hope, measure success 
for what it is and what it does to people and 
for people. They will realize with new 
clarity that the resources available to man 
are sufficient to meet his needs and they will 
do more about making this availability uni- 
versal, They will contribute inventiveness 
to the business of living which the dominant 
forces in society have not done to the extent 
necessary. They will see the importance 
of preserving opportunities, incentives, and 
rewards for the gifted, for men who can man- 
age and lead. The world will never have 
enough such individuals and the world can- 
not function effectively unless such men are 
encouraged and permitted to make their 
contribution. They will likewise see the 
necessity for creating conditions which en- 
courage useful and worthy living for men of 
lesser capacities. 

The doubtful credo that man should ob- 
tain more and more material rewards for do- 
ing less and less must be reexamined. This 
applies to capitalists, workers, governments, 
and nations. It is a central moral issue. If 
this credo continues to go unchallenged, our 
way of life will be impaired. The sense of 
service and responsibility which has been 
the cornerstone of the development of demo- 
cratic societies has been and is being tar- 
nished by this thesis. Indifference, rou- 
tinized relationships, rigid and limiting rules 
are not the values of a great people. We can 
do much better than this and must find the 
way to do so.- The labor movement, too, 
would be well advised to address itself to 
this subject as a matter of basic concern. 


But as to the here and now, we must make 
work and career prideful. We must broaden 
the meaning of citizenship. We must in- 
volve greater responsibility for all. We must 
practice less indifference to the world outside 
of self. We must be ever conscious of the 
injustices which are present in the world 
and we must come to appreciate that they 
are ignored at our peril. 

How do we relate these vast considerations 
to our personal lives? What changes should 
we make in our attitudes and relationships? 
Are we satisfied with everything we have 
done personally in our ethical determina- 
tions and in our human relationships? To 
what extent should we adopt more con- 
sciously ethical motivations and evaluations? 
Are you proud of your life and, if not, what 
can you do about it now? 

I think you can do much and your pres- 
ence here suggests that you want to do much, 
I say to you: “It is a happier and more pro- 
ductive way of life to set your standards high 
regardless of what the standards of others 
may be.“ We are in a high, not a low, com- 
mon denominator society. This is or should 
be the distinctive characteristic of a free 
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democratic soclety, The joys of an ethical 
life are unknown to those who have failed to 
consider its satisfactions. The day-to-day 
situations you deal with, the manner of your 
speech, your reactions, the quality of your 
personal relationships and the respect and 
admiration you earn are not to be underesti- 
mated. You must care; you must want to 
make the world a better place in which to 
live; not by criticism and objection alone, not 
by financial gifts alone, desirable as they 
may be; but by constructive concern, af- 
firmative and generous participation and 
some sacrifice. This is living worthily. 
Wealth is not the keystone of happiness; it 
can and does afford some opportunities not 
available to those who lack financial re- 
sources but it does not insure successful liv- 
ing. Each of us-has experienced nobility 
and ethical sensitivity in the most unex- 
pected places; indeed, amidst poverty and 
suffering. 

In any discussion of ethics, one should in- 
clude the Communist world which knows so 
little about us and about which we, too, real- 
ly know so little. I have had considerable 
experience in working with and observing 
Communist governments and people, Com- 
munist industry and institutes, and Com- 
munist planning agencies and their func- 
tioning. As a result, I am convinced that 
no theory of government in itself creates 
or maintains Ideal conditions. 

I regard the totally planned society as a 
theoretician’s dream, I believe that its 
seeming successes have been accomplished at 
enormous cost In economic and personal 
terms. While the Communist hierarchy, 
largely for ideological reasons, condemn poll- 
cles which deviate from Marxist-Leninism, 
in practice they are constantly changing their 
methods and policies. Iam confident radical 
changes in the functioning of Communist 
countries will continue to be n $ 

The Western World can help speed this 
process—a consideration which I fear has 
been overlooked by our Government and our 
people. Domestic political biases have been 
allowed to exert dominant influence upon 
policy. Anticommunism has been per- 
mitted to become the “sure fire” tool of the 
demagog in all walks of life. It has been 
a foolproof political weapon which is equally 
effective in attracting the ul equipped and 
ill informed. The net result has been to 
unfit many of our citizens to make the ob- 
jective judgments which the times demand. 

Our Government needs the support and en- 
couragement of an informed citizenry if its 
leadership is to initiate the services it is ob- 
ligated to contribute. We begin to see in- 
creasing evidence of a better balanced and 
more mature view of our role in East-West 
relations. This must become an affirmative 
and creative one. It is a moral necessity. 

The Communists have greater problems 
than we have, both within individual coun- 
tries and within their bloc but this does not 
reduce our responsibility. As people, we 
must learn to relate to the billion or more 
humans who presently live under that form 
of government. You and I must and can do 
this. Only by so doing, will it be possible 
for us to influence them and the world in 
which both we and they live. We must reach 
them on all levels of life and in functioning 
relationships and the sooner this can be 
brought about, the better for mankind. This 
is an ethical necessity. 

Returning to my main theme, It seems to 
me that the central task of mankind is the 
development of man in the free world, man in 
the Communist world and man in the emerg- 
ing world. ethical emphasis is appli- 
cable in all environments. There are ethical 


in his small way is,.or should be, engaged 
in the vineyards of ethical clarification, 
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War on Poverty Bill Explained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s war on poverty program has been 
approved by the House Education and 
Labor Committee and is currently be- 
fore the Rules Committee awaiting a 
rule so that it can be taken up on the 
floor. 

I have seen several fact-sheets de- 
scribing the provisions of the bill, one 
of the best being the one issued by the 
United Auto Workers. 

I want to commend this excellent 
summary of the program to my col- 
leagues in the House: 

Tue WAR ON POVERTY 

The United States is the first major in- 
dustrial nation in world history which can 
realistically look forward to a genuine vic- 
tory over poverty. President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, in his January 8, 1964, state of the 
Union message, declared “unconditional war 
on poverty in America,” and on March 16 
he sent to the Congress his antipoverty 
program, the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964. The AFL-CIO supports this program 
as an important first step in winning the 
war against poverty. 

WHO ARE THE POOR? 

Of 35 million Americans, 1 out of every 
5 lives in poverty. Of these poverty-stricken 
Americans, 30 million live in family groups 
which have less than $3,000 a year money 
income and 5 million live by themselves on 
less than $1,500 a year. Nearly 10 million 
families are trying to get along on less than 
$60 a week and two-thirds of these families 
are trying to get along on less than $40 a 
week. 


opportunity to get jobs. Here are major 
characteristics—some of them over- 
lapping: 


More than half of the poverty-stricken 
families have members who are working or 
looking for work, This means that more 
than half the poverty problem is directly 
related to low wages, unemployment, and 
involuntary part-time work. 

One-third of the poverty-stricken families 
include people past retirement age. This 
means higher social security pensions and 
enactment of “medicare” hospital insurance 
for the elderly will ease a major part of the 
poverty problem, 

One-quarter are families without a worker, 
without any breadwinner at all because of 
death, desertion, disability, or old age. 

One-fifth of the poverty-stricken are non- 
white Americans, mainly Negroes, although 
they are only 10 percent of the total popu- 
lation. The unemployment rate for Negro 
workers is more than double the rate for 
white workers. 

THE ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAM 

The Economic Opportunity Act, HR. 
11377, approved by the House Education and 
Labor Committee on May 24, 1964, aims at 

up to poor people opportunities to 
earn a decent living for themselves and their 
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families. Senator McNamara, Democrat, of 
Michigan, sponsored a similar bill, S. 2642. 
To attack the multiple causes of poverty, 
the antipoverty legislation contains a vari- 
ety of programs. 

YOUTH OPPORTUNITY 

To open up new job opportunities and to 
expand existing opportunities for young peo- 
ple to get work, education, and training, 
title I of the bill sets up three youth pro- 
grams—(1) Job Corps for out-of-work, out- 
of-school youths, (2) work training to heip 
high school dropouts and potential dropouts, 
and (3) work-study to help needy college 
students with part-time jobs. The bill au- 
thorizes $412 million for these programs in 
fiscal 1965. 

Job Corps: Jobless young men and women, 
aged 16 through 21, who volunteer and are 
selected, will get a maximum of 2 years’ edu- 
cation, vocational training, useful work, 
recreation, and physical training. They will 
live In conservation camps and training cen- 
ters in rural areas while learning new skills 
and getting work experience to prepare them 
to earn their living later. The Job Corps, 
like the Civilian Conservation Corps of the 
1930's, will provide healthy outdoor work 
experience in the Nation's parks and forests 
while the members live in conservation 
camps of 100 to 200 youths each. “In no 
instances will the youth thus employed re- 
Place others already now employed,” the 
House committee report declares. Educa- 
tion and vocational training will be provided 
through local public educational agencies or 
private vocational institutes which can pro- 
vide such training at reduced cost. Job 
Corps members will get a maximum of $50 
a month. 

Work training: Jobless young men and 
women, aged 16 through 21, who are school 
dropouts or potential dropouts, who need 
work experience to prepare for a job or for 
job training, who need some incentive to stay 
in school or return to school, will have an 
opportunity to get work training, to acquire 
new skills and work habits on the job. 
Young men and women who get work train- 
ing will subsequently get Job counseling and 
job placement help. H.R. 11377 states 
specifically that the work-training program 
must not displace employed workers or Im- 
pair existing contracts for services. 

Work-study: Some 140,000 college students 
from low-income families will get part-time 
work and vacation-time work opportunities 
each year in on-campus service jobs and in 
off-campus jobs in public or nonprofit or- 
ganizations. The antipoverty bill limits 
student employment to 15 hours a week and 
specifically prohibits displacement of em- 
ployed workers or impairment of existing 
contracts for services. 

URBAN-RURAL COMMUNITY ACTION 

To stimulate antipoverty community 
action at the local level, title II of H.R. 11377 
authorizes Federal support for such action 
programs. The Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity will—when requested—help public 
and nonprofit agencies develop and carry out 
action programs in employment, job training 
and counseling, health, vocational, rehabili- 
tation, housing, home management, welfare, 
aid for migrant farmworker families, and 
various remedial out-of-school education 
projects, In addition to technical assist- 
ance, research, training, and demonstration 
projects in community action, the bill au- 
thorizes Federal payments up to 90 percent 
of the cost of community action projects in 
fiscal 1965 and 1966, and up to 50 percent 
thereafter. Maximum participation by local 
residents and by State agencies in commun- 
ity action projects is encouraged. 

ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

Rapidiy changing technology is constantly 
changing the nature of the job opportunity 
market. Workers who lack basic education 
will be unable to find jobs and they will sink 
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deeper into hopeless poverty, .To help 11 
million poverty-stricken adult Americans 
aged 22 and older who have less than 6 years 
of schooling, H.R. 11377 authorizes support 
for State adult education programs aimed at 
teaching basic reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, Antipoverty adult education grants 
may also go to pilot, demonstration literacy 
projects. For adult education and for com- 
munity action the bill authorizes $340 million 
in fiscal 1965. 
RURAL ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAM 


About half of this Nation's poor people live 
in rural areas. To raise the income and the 
living standards of poverty-stricken rural 
Americans, title II of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act authorizes small grants ($1,500) 
and small long-term loans ($2,500) to help 
farm families join cooperatives, improve farm 
operations, and purchase essential income- 
raising farm equipment. It authorizes fam- 
Uy-farm development corporations to help 
low-income family farmers acquire land. It 
authorizes loans to nonmanufacturing local 
cooperatives serving low-income rural fami- 
lies, 

Migrant farmworker families: H.R. 11377 
gives special emphasis to the needs of Amer- 
ica’s poverty-stricken, downtrodden migrant 
farmworkers and their families. The Office 
of Economic Opportunity has broad authority 
to help State and local governments, public 
and nonprofit agencies, other organizations, 
and individuals develop and carry out pro- 
grams to help migrant farmworker families 
in education, day care of children, housing, 
sanitation, and health. Of the $50 million 
total authorized for rural antipoverty pro- 
grams, $15 million will be available for pro- 
grams to help migrant farmworker families. 

EMPLOYMENT-INVESTMENT INCENTIVES 

Title IV of H.R. 11377 authorizes Federal 
loans and loan guarantees for job-creating 
investment by small businesses which plan 
to hire hard-core unemployed workers and 
members of low-income families, The job- 
creating loans, not to exceed $15,000, will be 
made through the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, and may be coordinated with com- 
munity action programs against poverty. 

WORK EXPERIENCE 

To help unemployed fathers and other 
needy people on welfare rolls acquire new 
skills and work experience in line with the 
1962 Social Security Amendments, title v 
of HR. 11377 proposes to expand programs 
now availabie under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1963 and the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963. HR. 11377 au- 
thorizes $150 million for fiscal 1965 to develop 
and support pilot, demonstration projects 
under the 1962 Social Security Amendments 
to help jobless people on welfare rolls keep 
thelr families together and become self- 
supporting. 

OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


Title VI of HR. 11377 sets up the Office of 
Economic Opportunity in the Executive Office 
of the President under a Director appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, The bill calls for maximum use of 
existing Federal agencies in administering 
the antipoverty programs. Specifically, the 
Department of Labor will administer work 
training and Manpower Development and 
Training Act programs and the Depart- 
ment of Education, and Welfare 
will administer the work study, work experi- 
ence, adult basic education, and vocational 
education programs. The Agriculture De- 
partment will administer the rural anti- 
poverty Paena and the Small Business 
Administration will administer the employ- 
ment investment incentive program. The 
OEO will administer the other antipoverty 
programs, including a volunteer corps. 

LABOR STANDARDS 

Seotion 607 of H.R. 11377 provides that all 

laborers and mechanics employed by con- 
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tractors or subcontractors in the construc- 
tion, alteration, or repair, including painting 
and decorating of projects, buildings, and 
works which are federally assisted under any 
title of the bill shall be paid at prevailing 
wage rates determined by the Secretary of 
Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon 
Act, as amended. 


AFL-CIO SUPPORTS ANTIPOVERTY BILL 


The American labor moyement has been 
fighting poverty, fighting for better condi- 
tions of life and work for along time. The 
elimination of poverty is and always has been 
a primary goal of organized labor and a basic 
reason for its existence.“ AFL-CIO President 
George Meany declared April 9, 1964, in sup- 
porting the objectives of the antipoverty 
legislation. But President Meany warned 
that other measures are essential in the war 
on poverty—extension of protective wage- 
hour coverage to all workers, increasing the 
minimum wage to $2 an hour, double-time 
pay for overtime work, a shorter basic work- 
week, Federal standards for unemployment 
compensation, medicare health benefits for 
elderly people, Federal ald for primary and 
secondary education, equal employment op- 
portunity, and full employment Government 
programs, including expansion and exten- 
sion of the job-creating accelerated public 
works program. To fight poverty that now 
grips one-fifth of the Nation—to build a so- 
ciety in which every youngster has a full and 
equal opportunity to develop his talents and 
to use them—there must be jobs at good 
wages for every American who is able and 
willing to work. 

Urge your Congressmen. and your Senators 
to vote for the antipoverty bill, the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1987). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Rercord at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
Office. 


Residual Fuel Oil Imports—A Con- 


sumer’s-Eye View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on June 18, 1964, Mr. Charles W. Colson, 
of the New England Council's Washing- 
ton office, spoke to a group of western 
Petroleum executives who were attend- 
ing the Rocky Mountain Petroleum In- 
stitute, in Boulder, Colo. In his talk, Mr. 
Colson presented an excellent case for 
the removal of residual oil restrictions. 
He discussed the economic hardships 
which are caused by continuing controls 
on imports of this fuel, and effectively 
Pointed up some of the misconceptions 
On which present policy is based. He 
demonstrated, for example, that there 
is no relationship between imports of 
residual oil and the welfare of the do- 
mestic oil and coal industries. His speech 
is of particular interest to consumers, be- 
Cause of its emphasis on the special prob- 
lems which residual restrictions cause 
in the consumer areas of the east. coast. 

Because of the significance of this ad- 
dress and the effective case it makes for 
& review and revision of our policy re- 
Sarding residual oil imports, I ask unani- 
mous consent that excerpts from the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL IMPORTS—A CONSUMER'S- 

Eve Virw 
(Prepared for delivery by Charles W. Colson, 
counsel for the New England Council, to 
the Rocky Mountain Petroleum Institute, 

Boulder, Colo., June 18, 1964) 


I am sure ali of you are aware that our 
Country today is more consumer conscious 
than at any other time in our history. Just 
as everyone talks about the weather, but 
no one does anything about it, so it is with 
the consumer. Everyone thinks and talks 
about the dangerous erosion of his pocket- 
book either through obvious inflationary 
Pressures or through subtle, hidden costs 
Which, in the long run, can hurt him more 
because he doesn't realize what is happening. 

fuel oil import restrictions have 
Created subtle and hidden, but substantial, 
Costs to the consumer, 

Since March 1959, when these restrictions 
Were first imposed by the Federal Government 
through Presidential proclamation, the New 
England Council, along with other east coast 
Consumer groups, has been actively urging 
their removal. 

In an effort to understand the true im- 
pact- ot the quota program, the council con- 
ducted a survey of residual oil users through- 
Out our six State region. Over the past 
5 years, our survey showed us, individual 
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consumers of residual oil have paid price pre- 
miums per barrel of between 15 and 65 cents. 


stitutions which must obtain their supplies 
through public bidding. We found, for ex- 
ample, that the Boston City Hospital paid a 
$58,000 premium on one purchase alone, and 
that sanatoriums, hospitals, and charitable 
institutions throughout our area have had 
to pay substantially higher prices as a result 
of the quota program. ‘These are the con- 
sumers least able to bear the burden of the 
quota program. Overall, our statistics re- 
vealed that New England consumers pay on 
average $30 million per year excess costs due 
solely to the quota program. Since inception 
of the program, these excess costs haye 
totaled somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$150 million, a big bite to take out of the 
economy of any region in the country. 

You will recall that prior to March 1959 
there had been a period of 17 months of 
“voluntary” restrictions. During those 
months there had been growing concern 
over the increasing size of crude oil imports 
and our growing dependence on them. 

Control advocates argued that in time of 
emergency these imports would not be avail- 
able and that unless they were restricted, 
they would adversely affect the development 
of the domestic ofl and coal industries and 
their availability in time of national crisis. 

During discussions and findings preceding 
the imposition of controls, no attention had 
been paid to residual fuel oil which had 
been explicitly excluded from the voluntary 
control program. 

Why then was it included among related 
petroleum products? It has been suggested, 
and I believe there is factual evidence to the 
effect that it was added by the executive 
department as an afterthought. 

The announced purpose of the mandatory 
control program was to safeguard our oll 
reserves and to protect our domestic oil in- 
dustry. On this basis, no amount of rea- 
soning can possibly justify inclusion of resid- 
ual oil in the program. Residual oil imports 
simply have no effect on the domestic oil 
industry. 

We found that refiners in the Texas gulf 
and Louisiana gulf districts used domestic 
crude oll almost exclusively. Their percen- 
tage yield of residual was running at the 
rate of approximately 7.5 percent and they 
were paying an average of $3 a barrel at 
the wellhead. The low cargo price for resid- 
ual at the gulf was $2.20. Thus, with a 
residual yield of 7% percent, the loss for 
each barrel of crude was less than 8 cents. 
If, because of imports of residual oil, the 
gulf price would have dropped as much as 
10 percent, a very unlikely result since im- 
ported residual has never competed with 
domestic residual, the loss per barrel of 
crude resulting from the decline would run 
an additional 144 cents, or one-half of 1 
percent of the price of crude. Certainly, it 
is clear to you that this is a completely in- 
significant and meaningless fluctuation. 
The fluctuation of a major product such as 
gasoline would obviously obliterate any con- 
ceivable effect caused by a change in the 
price of residual. To say that residual oil 
has any effect on the price of crude is like 
saying that the price of sawdust affects the 
price at which a sawmill purchases raw 
timber. 

As you are well aware and is readily ap- 
parent from the illustration I have just 


this in spite of the fact that several New 
England consumers would prefer to use do- 
mestic residual which they say has a higher 
British thermal unit output with less sulfur 
content. 

During the period from 1953 through 1963, 
total demand for residual oll increased from 
1,234,000 barrels per day to 1,262,000 barrels 
per day, a total increase of only 28,000 bar- 
rels a day. In the same period the amount 
of this fuel available from domestic sources 
decreased by 345,000 barrels per day. As a 
result imports had to increase by 373,000 
barrels each day to fill the gap. This was 
an increase which Interior Secretary Udall 
on March 23, 1964, observed was due en- 
tirely to the declining availability of domes- 
tic supplies,” since “overall residual use 
merely kept pace with the Nation's indus- 
trial growth.” 

Since New England has historically—even 
prior to World War I—depended on residual 
fuel oil for heating our hospitals, apartment 
houses, and other public buildings, to power 
our industries and to produce our electricity, 
and since the domestic oll industry no longer 
wishes, for obvious economic reasons, to fur- 
nish this fuel with the result that we have 
become almost completely dependent on im- 
ports—the consumers from our area and 
their elected representatives are becoming 
more and more concerned about the eco- 
nomic hardships they have suffered from 
continuing controls on imports of this fuel. 

Originally, the rationale for main 
imports on residual oil was thought to be 
the relationship of these imports to the do- 
mestic oll industry. As is obvious from the 
declining domestic production of residual, 
however, there is simply no relationship at 
all. In recent months, officials of the ad- 
ministration have finally acknowledged that 
the real reason for continuing controls on 
residual oll is the possible effect which their 
removal might have on the domestic coal 
industry. 

Spokesmen for the coal industry maintain 
that residual imports displace 56 million 
tons of American produced coal and have 
cost thousands of coal miners their jobs. 
Such arguments are false because they are 
based on the premise that all consumers of 
residual oil if suddenly cut off from imports 
would switch to coal. In other words, hos- 
pitals, schools, and apartment houses would 
have to turn back the pages of time and in- 
stall coal burning furnaces. American ships 
would once again be powered by coal and 
areas of the country such as Florida where 
coal has never been a factor would immedi- 
ately install facilities for coal. This, of 
course, never would happen and claims that 
it would are unrealistic. 

It is true that coal and residual oil are 
competitive only in the utility market and 
then only in those utilities equipped to burn 
either fuel. Others could not and would not 
make a switch from oil to coal because of 
prohibitive costs. Coal’s share of this mar- 
ket has shown a steady increase even with- 
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out controls. Instead of 56 million tons, 
the Interior Department says that only 6 
million tons of coal are affected by residual. 
This is less than 2 percent of the total an- 
nual coal production and is insignificant 
compared to the total tonnage the coal in- 
dustry exports each year. 

Statements that residual imports cause 
coal mining unemployment can have only 
one purpose—to deceive the coal miners. 

Let me enumerate at this point some of 
the basic arguments for the removal of 
residual ofl restrictions, and let me clear 
away some of the misunderstandings which 
exist with respect to the effect of this 


program: 

1. It has been argued that residual oil 
restrictions are essential in the interest of 
national security. First this argument was 
advanced in connection with the supposed 
effect of residual oil on the domestic oll in- 
dustry. But when plain economic facts dis- 
proved this, it was then argued that the east 
coast and New England in particular, by 
relying upon imports from a foreign source, 
would in the event of a national emergency 
be in great danger of being isolated from its 
vital energy supply source. The fact is, how- 
ever, that during World War II. New England 
had to rely on tanker shipments from the 
gulf coast or from Venezuela and we received 
the oll we needed. In the event of another 
emergency, if we find that an enemy has 
cut off our Atlantic supply lines, then almost 
certainly he will have cut off our railroad 
supply lines, and coal from West Virginia 
will be as inaccessible as oil from Venezuela. 

In the conclusions of its 2-year study, the 
Office of Emergency Planning found that 
maintenance of residual oil controls had no 
Telationship to the national security but 
rather that “a careful and meaningful relaxa- 
tion of controls would be consistent with 
national security and the attainment of 
hemispheric objectives which contribute to 
the national security.” 

2. Residual oil restrictions have had a 
devastating effect upon independent oil 
marketers and upon fuel competition gen- 
erally in New England and other east coast 
areas. Today no buyer is able to approach 
a new source for his oil requirement. Sellers 
are unable to solicit new accounts and the 
residual oil market in New England has be- 
come truly a “seller's market.“ 

3. Controls have stifled economic develop- 
ment generally throughout New England 
and have cost our area countless thousands 
of job opportunities. 

4. These restrictions have done serious in- 
jury to our relations with Venezuela and 
today stand as No. 1 problem—if not the 
only outstanding problem between our two 
countries, In spite of this, Venezuela has 
still become the showcase of free enterprise 
in South America and neither receives nor 
asks for foreign aid. In this we should en- 
courage her—not throw roadblocks in her 
path of progress and perhaps even force her 
to look elsewhere for markets for this fuel 
we must have. 

You may quite properly be asking your- 
selves what effect all of this has on you as 
oil producers in the Rocky Mountain States, 
It is my opinion that your continued sup- 
port for residual oil quotas is wholly con- 
trary to your own self-interest both as oil 
producers and citizens. Those who seek to 
enlist your aid in their efforts to tighten 
restrictions on residual oll imports are doing 
you gross disservice, and I think it is high 
time that the independent oll producers of 
this and, in fact, of every other region in 
this country, realize the real harm that these 
quotas are inflicting on your industry. 

Frankly, in the eyes of most New Eng- 
landers, all oil comes from Texas—that is 
somewhere west of Boston. They picture all 
oil men as “wheeler-dealers”—extravagant, 
eccentric, pompous Texans. When New Eng- 
landers get riled up because they have to 
pay more than they think they should for 
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fuel, their resentment spills over to the oll 
industry as a whole. This resentment is be- 
ing felt. with increasing intensity by their 
elected representatives in W. 

Let me quote from a letter sent to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior a few months ago and 
signed by 11 New England Congressmen: 

“For too long this emergency power to 
restrict residual oil imports has been mis- 
used for the political purpose of supporting 
the price of Texas crude oil, at the expense 
of the economy of the Northeastern portion 
of the United States. Texas oil is fully 
capable of competing fairly in a free mar- 
ket, without the crutch supplied so faith- 
fully and so constantly by the Department 
of the Interior.“ 

On May 15, 1964, the feelings of Repre- 
sentative Wan H. Bares, of Massachu- 
setts, were conveyed to Secretary of Defense 
McNamara when he wrote in part as follows: 

“It is true that my original suggestion to 

you related only to Defense exemption from 
residual controls * * * , and in view of 
recent information coming to my attention, 
I think it would be proper for you at this 
time to review the cost to the Department of 
Defense of the entire oll import control 
program.” 
In ͤ short, you are jeopardizing some of the 
most vital and important objectives of your 
industry by your support for a program which 
helps you not at all, but which hurts New 
England and the East deeply. 


Second, Im sure that you are well aware 


that the petroleum industry can only be 
healthy if it is part and parcel of a healthy 
national economy. Your job is to supply a 
most vital source of energy to power our in- 
dustries, to generate our electric current, to 
heat our homes, and to fuel our automo- 
biles. Restrictive import policies can over 
the long run only hamper genuine national 
economic growth. At the moment, our re- 
strictive oll import policies represent the 
largest single obstacle to expansion of foreign 
trade. Whenever our trade negotiators go to 
a bargaining table with trade negotiators 
from the common market or from any other 
foreign countries, they are constantly re- 
minded of each and every restrictive US. 
trade policy. Under the Geneva reservation, 
items which are reserved from negotiation by 
the United States entitle our foreign coun- 
terparts to comparable reservations. Great 
Britain may restrict imports of U.S. automo- 
biles in retaliation for our restricting imports 
of woolens, etc. The net effect of every U.S. 
trade barrier has been to blunt. the growth, 
8 export markets of vital U.S. indus- 
tries. 

Third, Government policies which prevent 
the normal competitive process and which 
inevitably drive up the price not only of 
residual oil but of all other natural fuels, 
can ultimately serve only one purpose. The 
fact that New Englanders today are faced 
with record-high ofl prices and inability to 
obtain vital sources of energy, and the fact 
that they fail to enjoy the benefit of competi- 
tion, forces New England consumers to look 
elsewhere for sources of energy. In many 
areas, nuclear power has become a competi- 
tive source of energy for the generation of 
electric power. If by shortsighted policies 
the fuel-producing industries of this coun- 
try—coal, gas, and ofl—continue to drive 
prices unnaturally high, the ingenuity and 
inventiveness of our people will lead us to 
other sources of energy and will hasten the 
day when either nuclear power or solar 
energy drive conventional fuels out of the 
market. 

Finally, restrictions on residual fuel oll 
imports which impose a needless burden on 
the consumers of the East, are a continuing 
and irritating reminder of the entire oll im- 
port control program. Import restrictions 
on crude ofl which are defended by many as 
essential to the national defense and for 
which there is a plausible and rational justi- 
fication, are clearly imperiled by the con- 
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tinuing attacks by those of us from New 
England and the East upon the residual oil 
quota program. In the area I come from, 
this appears to be a classic illustration of the 
tail that wags the dog. 

I think the consumer's viewpoint which 
those of us who live along the east coast 
share was perhaps best expressed by Senator 
JOHN O. Pastors, of Rhode Island, in a re- 
cent speech on the Senate floor: 

“Let us not fall for the fallacy of turning 
back the clock. Time and technology do 
not stand still. To yearn for the coal status 
quo, or the good old days, is to surrender to 
a dream and to invite disappointment and 
disaster. In these restrictions upon imports 
of residual fuel oil there is no help and no 
hope for the miner. For the threat to his job 
does not come from that source, 

“America does not advance by itself by 
creating roadblocks among the sister States. 
All that is negative. Progress is positive, 
sincere, sound, and mutual. 

“Unemployment is our universal 111 and 
our common concern. Let us meet it with 
directness, not with detours. Let us employ 
all our resources of research to put men to 
work in the mining regions and the manu- 
facturing regions of America. Let us con- 
quer unemployment, not by delusions but 
by determination. 

“And conquer it we can.” 


The Mississippi Project—III: The Volun- 
teers Arrive, Three Disappear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, this sum- 
mer’s Mississippi civil rights project will 
have two major purposes, It will not 
only aim to acquaint Mississippi Negroes 
with their rights and help them to regis- 
ter to vote; it will aim also to acquaint 
the rest of the country with the flagrant 
abuse and misapplication of the law by 
Mississippi law-enforcement agencies. 

Minneapolis Tribune Reporter Dick 
Cunningham began to publicize the 
project in a series of front-page articles 
in the Tribune from the time civil rights 
volunteers from Minneapolis arrived at 
Oxford, Ohio, for their orientation ses- 
sions. 

He and other newspapermen like him 
are performing an invaluable service bY 
keeping the rest of the country constant- 
ly aware of events in Mississippi, 

Cunningham reported the tragic dis- 
appearance of three civil rights workers 
to Minneapolitans a full day before the 
news was carried in other newspapers 
across the country. 

In the following article, which ap- 
peared in the Monday, June 22, Minne- 
apolis Tribune, Cunningham describes 
the harassment to which incoming vol- 
unteers were immediately subjected and 
the disappearance of three workers near 
Philadelphia, Miss.: 

Tree Missing on Rrarrrs Trre—FBI CALLED 
In 


(By Dick Cunningham) 
Jackson, Miss.—The FBI was called in late 
Sunday when three civil rights workers, one 
of them a student volunteer in the Missis- 
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sippi summer project, were reported a 
The Council of Federated Organizations 
(COFO), project sponsor, called the FBI in 
Jackson shortly before midnight after the 
three failed to return to their Meridian, 
Miss., headquarters from an on-the-scene in- 
vestigation of a recent church bombing. 

COFO spokesmen said the three left Me- 
ridian at 9 ám. yesterday for Philadelphia, 
Miss., where & Negro church was burned 
last week. They were due to return to 
Meridian by 4 p.m. or to make contact with 
COFO, if delayed. Philadelphia is 40 miles 
north of Meridian in eastern Mississippi. 

Missing were Mickey Schwerner, New York, 
who has operated a COFO center in Merid- 
ian for several months; James Chaney, 
Meridian, and Andy Goodman, Queens, 
N. T., a student volunteer. Chaney is a 
Negro, the other two are white. 

Meanwhile yesterday, some 150 college stu- 
dents had arrived for summer project work 
in voter registration and education. Some 
50 other volunteers were expected to arrive 
later last night and today from Oxford, 
Ohio, where they underwent orientation work 
last week. 

With the arrival of the first students, 80 
of them in 2 chartered buses and the rest 
in private cars, came the first series of harass- 
ments—most directed at 6 Negroes traveling 
southward to Jackson. 

At Maben, Miss., a passenger, Stephen E. 
Smith, was beleaguered in a phone booth 
by a band of whites after the driver was ar- 
Tested for reckless driving. 

Smith, a volunteer from Chicago, said he 
was calling Jackson COFO headquarters for 
help when the youths broke the glass in the 
booth and spat on him. One pumped an 
empty shotgun aimed at him and pulled 
the trigger several times. 

Smith's rescue illustrated the importance 
of one lesson the students were taught at 
Oxford—“keep in touch with headquarters.” 

“There's the man that saved my life,” 
Smith said yesterday afternoon, pointing to 
Don White, a Negro who is in charge of the 
Office. White drove to Maben to put up 
Smith and the other waiting in the car, 
none of whom had driver licenses, 

The original driver, James R. Brown, 20, 
Ittabena, Miss, meanwhile was held in 
Choctaw County jail in Ackerman on the 
reckless driving charge. That was on Sat- 
urday. 

Yesterday, after being released on a $50 
bond posted by one of a group of volunteer 
lawyers associated with the COFO project, 
Brown sat in Jackson headquarters and 
discussed his trip in detail. 

Traveling southward from Bricks, N.C., 
the 1963 station wagon was stopped earlier 
Saturday in Tuscaloosa, Ala. Brown said 
local police searched the vehicle and asked 
Pointedly: 

“When are the two buses and the cars 
coming through?” 

Arrested on a speeding charge, Brown paid 
& $115 fine in Tuscaloosa. Continuing the 

p, the was followed by Alabama 
State police for the next 40 miles. 

At the State line, Brown said, a Missis- 
Sippi highway patrolman took over. Then 
Columbus, Miss., police. Then another high- 
Way patrolman. Then a third—the one who 
Made the reckless driving arrest. 

Brown is scheduled to stand trial on the 
Charge Friday in Choctaw County. But he 
also was told to appear in court today in 
Webster County. The highway where the 
arrest occurred barely jags through Choctaw 
County, and the patrolman who made the 
arrest charged him with driving recklessly 
in both counties. 


-hour zone and with reckless driving 
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for allegedly straddling the highway's center 
line 


He said the guilty plea to the speeding 
charge was entered to get them out of Ala- 
bama and into Mississippi. 

Arrests for traffic violations, COFO workers 
said, form part of the pattern of southern 
harassment of civil rights workers. Indeed, 
they say, the recent Mississippi Legislature 
stiffened penalties for traffic violators in 
acknowledged anticipation of the “invasion 
of brainwashed kids.” 

According to Robert Weil, COFO commu- 
nications chief, there were some volunteers 
in each of 15 headquarters throughout the 
State. They will begin voter registration 
work today, he said. : 

Among those arriving safely was Emily 
Schrader, 22, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ernst 
J. Schrader, 30 Kenwood Parkway, St. Paul. 
She was doing communications work yester- 
day in the Jackson office. 

Unmanned so far are five more headquar- 
ters in the southwestern part of the State, 
where there have been several incidents of 
violence. 

The students assigned to that area, in- 
cluding Wayne Anderson, 24, St. Cloud, 
Minn., went from Oxford to Washington, 
D.C., yesterday to seek Federal protection. 


Tough Talk—What Action? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1964 S 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, there is 
food for thought in a recent editorial in 
the Washington Evening Star entitled 
“Tough Talk.” The surprising replace- 
ment of Ambassador Cabot Lodge by one 
of our country’s top-ranking military 
leaders, Gen. Maxwell Taylor, and the 
subsequent confusion being generated by 
a series of anonymous policy statements 
and on-the-record Presidential reports to 
the people fail to clarify the situation or 
the prospects in Vietnam. 

Clearly there is little of optimism in 
the public reports made by former Am- 
bassador Lodge since his decision to re- 
sign his post on the frontlines of one of 
America’s most difficult and dangerous 
ventures in foreign policy. Whether the 
Lodge resignation was strictly his own 
decision or whether it was the result of a 
decision by the Johnson administration 
to sharply alter our policies and actions 
in Vietnam is being argued in many 
places on Capitol Hill, but it is not nearly 
as important a question at the moment as 
what really is to be our new, or continu- 
ing, American policy in that troubled 
area of the world. 

The significant deletion made in the 
delivery of President Johnson’s Minne- 
apolis speech on our southeast Asian po- 
sition, referred to in the Evening Star 
editorial, raises far more questions than 
it answers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Evening Star editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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TovucH TALE 


There is a strong probability, it seems to 
us, that some of our officials have been talk- 
ing too much and saying too little in the re- 
cent series of “warnings” directed to Red 


for the ears of Peiping and Hanoi, 
If that message got through, however, the 
Chinese and the North Vietnamese must be 


Warning! — President Johnson's Minneapolis 
address. 

There are two principal things to be said 
about this speech. First, the prepared text 
as released to the press contained this lan- 

: “In Vietnam we are engaged in a 
brutal and bitter struggle for the freedom of 
a friend. There, too, we will use the force 
necessary to help them maintain their own 
freedom.” 

In delivering the speech, the President 
dropped the second of these sentences. He 
contented himself with asserting our willing- 
ness to “risk war” if necessary to preserve 
freedom. 

What does this mean? Clearly, to say that 
we will “risk war” to preserve freedom falls 
considerably short of saying that we will 
fight a war to preserve freedom. And when 
this is taken together with the deleted sen- 
tence in the Minneapolis address the sus- 
picion emerges that all of the seeming tough 
talk in Washington in recent days has been, 
in reality, a bluff, 

If so, it is a dangerous business to be en- 
gaged in. For this country may find itself 
one day with its bluff called. 

It does not add to the credible toughness 
of our position for us to keep reiterating that 
we may fight—particularly if we say it less 
and less clearly. If we mean business, we 
have said quite enough to put the Commu- 
nists on warning. If we do not mean busi- 
ness, we should pipe down. 

The most important factor, in the end, is 
not what the Red Chinese believe about our 
intentions. It is what the American people 
believe. The administration would be well 
advised to bend its most serious efforts to 
convincing the public at home that we are, 
in fact, in a situation in southeast Asia 
which may call for sacrifices and effort far 
beyond those we have been making. 

Nothing would do so much, incidentally, to 
convince the Communists that the tiger isn’t 
made of paper. 


Results of Questionnaire From 
Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, it is essen- 
tial that a Congressman be properly in- 
formed on the views of the people he 
represents. In this connection, a public 
information questionnaire was sent to the 
constituents of the Second Congressional 
District of Kansas. Approximately 110,- 
000 questionnaires were distributed. 
These were mailed to every person with 
a telephone and copies were distributed 
through clubs and organizations request- 
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ing such. Slightly more than 10,000 to allow as many of the returned ques- If anyone desires extra copies of the 
questionnaires have been returned to date tionnaires as possible to be included in ‘tabulation, I will be happy to furnish 
with over 30 percent including a special the final tally. them. 


letter or additional comments. My office When analyzing the results, consid- I am grateful for the fine response and 
continues to receive a few completed eration was made for the fact that it is I hope everyone will continue to write me 
questionnaires daily. I have purposely difficult to answer some of the questions on matters of interest. 

delayed this tabulation of results in order witha simple “yes” or “no,” The tabulation follows: 


11. (a) Do you favor a voluntary medical ald program on s or 
. v erative basis with the r contributing to pre- 


2. Do you favor a continuation of the foreign ald program at 
3. Do 5 rights bi Dull ers xtends the police power 
u favor u 0 
ofthe Fi Federal Government over business not pale power 


commerce’ 
4. Do belleve our licy has been sufficiently firm 
you ne Seles po See 


5. Would 1 favor an amendment to the U.S. Constitution co 
permit Bible ace and voluntary prayer in public 


inthe 
14, 8 Peace. Corps mission is necessary for 
the of our foreign policy at a $100,000,000 annual cost?_ 
(b) Do — bae s Danona Dare Corps if costs are com- 
7 || 15. Do you believe the present veterans’ pension and hospital 


umber the f adequate?_____. 
16. N the following issues in the order of their importance 


BASR 8 58 8 
5 


to you: 
a 35 17... RARE EE ES 
FAR ates N s 
8 Extend the soll bank contracts? 43 3) gn 8 thes 
no action 65 4 dget. 
Do si present -import duties are fair to onr farm- s 8 Fon tortie 
= ph Ace paraan Sonata apr oa view of the treatment given Ameri- = a uve — 


Eo 


BROWN COUNTY CLAY COUNTY 


SESLE anakan ia 
2 
SANA SBA Ss Sauen. | 775 


RNS TSERRASSSTN TESA EAR 
ASaüssdssSBAusSSS 8888882838 
BSRR TRARRE aI 


BSSENSESASKAaABSKSLSS 


30 

35 

57 

3 56 
9 20 
40 10 
36 13 
53 15 
36 24 
30 10 
8¹ 2 
30 27 
49 23 
33 17 
2 34 
5 21 
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DONIPHAN COUNTY JACKSON COUNTY MARSHALL COUNTY 


Percent 
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11 
72 15 
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17 5 
78 7 
33 20 
60 14 26 
45 21 34 
je ae N EAE 9 37 tH 
F a 27 18 55 
76 67 8 68 at 
87 57 34 56 10 
80 53 28 56 16 
37 3i 47 40 13 
62 60 33 50 17 
66 58 20 70 10 
23| 8 Question 12(a)..._. 18 65 27 8 
44 46 21 55 pa 
Mi. or 33 43 37 20 
58 57 27 55 18 
48 50 16 49 35 
2 — 21 58 23 19 
uestion 16: 
8 National 
(4 spen 
(6 5) Civil ts. 
6) Farm 
Ju 


8) Labor problem. 
9) Civil rights. 
Veterans 
5 Federal aid to education. 


Federal aid to education. 
u2; PODI Baker investiga- Bobby Baker investiga- 


GEARY COUNTY LEAVENWORTH COUNTY NEMAHA COUNTY 
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(22) Bobby Baker tinvestiga 
tion. 
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Question 16: uestion 1 
National defense. Q 8 
Balanced bu: (2 
Redaction in Government (3) Balanced à 
spending. ‘Tax reduction. 
Tax reduction. Reduction in Government 
9 Farm problem. spending. (4) Tax reduction, 
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S Ol rlan. Federal sid to education 8 
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11) Veterans’ benefits. (11 \ 
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Compulsory Social Security Taxation 
SPEECH 
or 
HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
men from New Jersey have marched to 
the rostrum and back again to complain 
of the fact that the distinguished and 
able Ways and Means Committee of the 
House has decided not to approve a pro- 
gram under which all people in this 
Nation over a certain age would receive 
limited hospital and medical benefits 
financed through compulsory social se- 
curity taxation. 

Alternate solutions to the problem of 
Meeting health care costs of the elderly 
are dismissed. Private health insur- 
ance cannot do the job, they say. It 
would be too expensive. Kerr-Mills is 
not the answer because it has a test 
under which persons who have ample 
financial means are not allowed to re- 
ceive free care at the taxpayers’ expense. 

It is always puzzling me to encounter 
the argument that private enterprise 
coupled with limited aid of the Federal 
Government for those who need help 
cannot solve a social problem. When 
Proponents of a massive and very expen- 
sive Federal program are asked why peo- 
Ple of working age cannot set aside 
money for their retirement health care 
needs through nongovernmental insur- 
ance channels, the blunt answer by these 
advocates is something to the effect that 
People are not wise enough to do this; 
that the only effective program is one 
that forces them to do so. In other 
words, “big brother” knows best. I have 
even heard the reply that people cannot 
afford to protect themselves in their old 
age. Yet, who is being asked to pay for 
King-Anderson? Is it the great corpo- 
rations of the land, or the wealthy indi- 
Viduals? No. It is a tax on the first 
$5,400 of income, a tax which hits hard- 
est those of limited income. 

If private health insurance is too ex- 
pensive, how can a Federal program with 
its inevitable bureaucratic mushrooming 
be less expensive? Somebody is going 
to have to pay the bills. 

Kerr-Mills, financed out of general 
revenues, represents the proper role of 
Government. It is geared to provide all 
Needed medical and hospital care for 
those elderly who are not on public as- 
sistance but who have limited financial 
Tesources. This Federal-State plan is 
not perfect, yet, by a long shot, and one 
of the reasons is the obvious lack of 
enthusiasm on the part of the adminis- 
tration which is afraid it might prove 
King-Anderson unnecessary. 

The phenomenal growth of private 
health insurance coverage of older per- 
Sons, now some 60 percent, within the 
ges: 15 years proves that the problem is 

one, and one that will re- 
quite less Federal expenditures as the 
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years go by, not the uncontrollable ex- 
pansion of outlays that would stem from 
a King-Anderson program. 

The argument has been made on the 
House floor a few minutes ago that our 
Government is not humane in its treat- 
ment of the elderly. Yet Government 
figures reveal that more than $1.5 billion 
is being spent annually for their health 
care, alone. All told, from trust funds 
and public funds, the Nation’s aged re- 
ceive more than $17 billion a year from 
the U.S. Government. 

I believe it is unfair for these gentle- 
men in effect to castigate the medical 
profession in the United States by saying 
that we have nothing to be proud of for 
the care we have given our people when 
life expectancy has dramatically in- 
creased, when medical students study 
here from all over the world to learn the 
latest techniques, when our medical re- 
search is by far the best in the world. 
There are many of us who would not be 
here on the floor today if it were not for 
the skill and dedication of our medical 
profession, which probably devotes more 
time and effort in helping the aged than 
any other group in the Nation. 

I believe it is also unfair to criticize 
the majority of the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee who have studied 
the problems for years and are experts 
in the field. They know that a King- 
Anderson program grafted onto social se- 
curity would jeopardize the fiscal sound- 
ness of the entire social security program 
and make the overall social security taxes 
so outrageously high there would be a 
public rebellion. 

I find it difficult to believe that the 
humane approach to the problem of 
health care of the aged is one that could 
wreck social security. 

Proponents of King-Anderson are not 
taking cognizance of the fact that out- 
cries for compulsory taxation of this type 
would lead to ruining the finest system 
of medicine anyone has ever known. 


Will Goldwater Reject the Me-Tooers? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial appeared 
in the Chico Enterprise-Record on June 
10, 1964. Entitled “Will GOLDWATER Re- 
ject the Me-Tooers?” I believe it will be 
of interest to the Members of Congress: 

WILL GOLDWATER REJECT THE ME-Toorrs? 

The name of the game is "Water Down 
GOLDWATER.” 

The American people are going to see a 
lot of the game in the next few weeks. 

You will be able to tell the players with- 
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The stated purpose of the game is to take 

of Senator Barry GOLDWATER and 

moderate him to the point at which the 
players believe he will be acceptable. 

But if the game turns out to be successful, 
the certain result will be the sorry weaken- 
ing of the only strong man the GOP has this 
year and, subsequently, a whopping victory 
by the Democrats in the November presi- 
dential election. 

This prediction of disaster is valid because 

the “Water Down Goldwater” game is the 
last-ditch gimmick by the rule-or-ruin seg- 
ments of the GOP who have for a generation 
or so devised the “me too” philosophies 
which have enabled the Democrats to stay 
in power. 
It is a last-ditch gimmick because the 
players— up until last Tuesday's California 
primary—did everything could to 
bounce Senator GOLDWATER from the list of 
hopefuls for the GOP nomination, 

GOLDWATER upset their apple cart by win- 
ning California’s 86 convention delegates in 
the primary, bringing him very close to the 
655 delegates needed for the convention's 
nomination. 

During the next few days after the con- 
vention, we saw the rule-or-ruin bloc do 
everything possible to mount an effective 
“Stop Goldwater” drive. Gradually, how- 
ever, the cold fact that GOLDWATER seems 
sure of a first-ballot nomination penetrated 
their skulls. 

The acceptance of that cold fact was the 
signal for the rule-or-ruin GOP factions to 
start the game of “Water Down GOLDWATER.” 
Since they can’t beat him, the only and last 
alternative is to attempt to remodel him in 
their own image. 

The first inning of the game is currently 
underway in the Republican caucus rooms at 
the big Governors’ conference in Cleveland. 
Statements by the players are being issued 
almost every hour on the hour to the effect 
that this player or that player will back 
GotpwaTer if he will “moderate” his stand 
on this point, or if he will “move a little 
nearer to center” on that point. 

Under the circumstances, GOLDWATER at 
this moment faces the historic dilemma of 
all candidates who have attained initial suc- 
cesses by firm stands and by taking positions 
counter to existing “accommodations,” as it 
were. 

This is the point at which the candidate 
(GOLDWATER, in this instance) has to make 
up his mind either to yield to the pressures 
to “moderate” in order to appeal to the 
center, or else retain his distinctive and 
countering tion. 

The choice undoubtedly is and will be a 
very difficult one for Senator GOLDWATER to 
make. Every man likes to have “friends at 
the top,” and the Senator is aware that the 
only way he can be friends with the rule-or- 
ruin clique is to go along with them. 

But, on the other hand, Senator GOLDWATER 
must certainly be aware that he has come 
this far—to the very threshold of the nom- 
ination—without a single helping hand from 
any of the “moderate” and “liberal” chiefs 
who now are so desperately trying to remake 
him`in their image. 

He must be aware that those fellows have 
been ina Se e drive ever 


who want to “moderate” 


going to defeat an incumbent with the politi- 
cal savvy of Lyndon B. Johnson. 
As such, Senator GOLDWATER'S only chance 


pledge that he offers “a choice, not an echo.” 

Scotty Reston, eminent pundit for the lib- 
eral New York Times, and Walter Lippmann, 
elder statesman of the left fielders on the me- 
too team, have blasted GOLDWATER on an al- 
most daily basis. They blast him because 
they say he is “the reaper of discontent,” 
“the candidate of the disenchanted,” and 
“the rallying point for dissatisfied and angry 
Americans.” 

Reston and Lippmann are correct. 
WATER is everything they say he is. 

But is that bad? We do not think so. 

We believe that by being just what Reston, 
Lippmann, and the other liberal me-tooers 
say he is, GoLDWATER stands as the major hope 
for a much larger portion of the American 
people than the me-tooers are willing to ad- 
mit. 

Millions of Americans—Democrats as well 
as Republicans—are “disenchanted” with the 
way the Democratic leadership and GOP me- 
tooers are trying to legislate “special rights” 
under the guise of “civil rights." For ex- 
ample, why else would thousands upon 
thousands of Democrats in States such as 
Wisconsin, Indiana, and Maryland hand pro- 
test votes to Alabama Sorano Wallace in 
their own State 

Milions of Americans — both parties are 
“discontented” with our current adminis- 
tration’s handling of such problems as Laos, 
Vietnam, Cuba, and all of Latin America. 
They are soulsick from seeing American 
boys die in futile and confusing wars thous- 
ands of miles from home while we tolerate a 
Communist nest of subversion only 90 miles 
off our shores. 

Millions of Americans of both parties are 
“dissatisfied” and “angry” over foreign aid 
giveaway programs and screwball trade 
agreements which rob our businesses of 
world markets and our workers of jobs. 

These are the people who have bucked the 
party bosses and lined up instead with Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER in the amazing drive which 
now has all but assured him of the nomina- 
tion. 

It is likely that these people will stay with 
GOLDWATER as long as he remains the GOLD- 
WATER around whom they have rallied. They 
want “a choice, not an echo.” 

But if the “water down Goldwater” game 
is successful, then for all practical RAST 
the presidential election game will be a 
over. 

Realism demands admission that GOLD- 
WATER, even if he stays as he is, will be a 
long-shot darkhorse in the November battle 
against President Johnson, 

But if he falls prey to the “water down 
Goldwater” clique, then you can bet your life 
it won't even be a horse race. Even the 
thick-skulled me-tooers should realize by 
now that the GOP will never beat the Dem- 
ocrats with an echo campaign. 


GoLD- 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
on, I include the following newsletter of 
July 4, 1964: 

FREEDOM'S BIRTHDAY 


Today America observes the 188th anniver- 
sary of the birth of freedom. It is a good 
time to reflect on what America means to 
each of us. It is a good time for us to re- 
evaluate the meaning of such words and 
phrases as: the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution, freedom, patriotism, the 
flag, constitutional government, the Bill of 
Rights. 

Consider what Gladstone, Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, said of the American Consti- 
tution: 

“I have always regarded that Constitution 
as the most remarkable work known to me 
in modern times to have been produced by 
the human intellect, at a single stroke, in 
its application to political affairs.” 

Contrast this view of the Constitution with 
the modern liberals and “democratic Social- 
ists.” Read some of President Johnson's re- 
cent speeches as he attacks those who believe 
in constitutional limited government as “liv- 
ing in the past,” or having “outmoded ideas.” 
How do you feel about maintaining individ- 
ual freedom, the right of the people to govern 
themselves, on this 188th birthday of Ameri- 
can liberty? This is the question you will be 
called to answer in the coming months when 
the essence of constitutional limited govern- 
ment is under attack. It is the issue you will 
be voting on in November. Independence, 
not interdependence, is the issue. 

WELL, WE PASSED THE FOREIGN AID BILL 


The House approved a foreign aid bill to 
spend $3,739,249,400 of money we don't have 
and will have to borrow to give away. The 
key vote on the foreign aid appropriation 
bill, H.R. 11812, was on the motion to re- 
commit. This lost by only 10 votes 208 to 198. 
My objections to the appropriation were de- 
tailed in the newsletter of June 13. I voiced 
additional arguments in debate this week. 

1. We are told that our foreign aid is 
saving the world from communism. This is 
not true. 

“The United States is supporting and 
aiding communism by money, by food, by 
arms, by moral support, by trade, by cultural 
exchange, by giving them our military and 
nuclear secrets. We are pretending that 
communism and Communists mean no harm, 
We are aiding them as they aid other Com- 
munists and eliminate any vestige of free- 
dom in the subjugated countries. 

2. “Why? Because there is profit to be 
made by some businessmen in foreign aid, 
military expenditures, and big Government 
spending. 

3. “We now jeopardize the very currency 
of our country. Example: In 5 years, 1958 
to 1963, we gave 612 ½ billion to 57 countries 
who promptly bought $7 billion of our gold 
with the dollars we gave them. 

4. “Now we propose to give them 63.7 bil- 
lion more, Already foreign governments hold 
$26 billion in money which can be redeemed 
in our gold, except we have only $15% bil- 
lion in gold left to give away ($12 billion 
must be kept on hand to back up our money). 
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5. “Further, there are $7 billion now in the 
*pipeline’ of unexpended accumulated funds, 
whether we appropriate any more now or 
not. Large amounts can be deobligated and 
spent for new and other 

In view of these facts brought out in a 
masterful minority report of the subcom- 
mittee on appropriations for foreign aid, 
where is the justification for spending more 
than 83 ½ billion of your money at a time 
when we have just raised the debt limit an- 
other $9 billion? In spite of all the con- 
trary propaganda, the truth is President 
Johnson is spending more of your money. 
Instead of working toward a balanced budg- 
et, an end to deficit spending, less Federal 
spending, he is demanding more and great- 
er expenditures for Federal programs. Such 
fiscal irresponsibility is a serious threat to 
your freedom. This is something to think 
about on this July 4. Maybe its time for 
Americans to reassert their independence 
and demand a return to the constitutional 
principles which alone guarantee freedom for 
all our citizens. The burden of Federal debt 
and taxation is not economic freedom. 

WHERE DO YOU STAND? 


My mail is filled with thousands of let- 
ters protesting much of the legislation we 
are passing. Businessmen, chambers of com- 
merce, trade associations, and individuals 
demand that I vote against the civil rights 
bill, the extension of wartime excise taxes, 
the mass transit bill, the inclusion of tips in 
figuring withholding taxes, and dozens of 
other measures. All of these bills are spon- 
sored by President Johnson. He uses every 
means including pressure, coercion, reward to 
get them through Congress. The same peo- 
ple who demand that Congress oppose the 
legislation, in many cases, go all out in sup- 
port of the sponsor of the bills, the Presi- 
dent. Does this make sense? Where do you 
stand? Do you have the courage to vote 
your convictions? Or is your Representative 
in Congress supposed to go it alone? 


A Really Free America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Chinese World is the largest 
bilingual Chinese-English language 
newspaper of daily circulation. Its edi- 
tor, Mr. C. H. Kwock, is noted for his 
thoughtful and articulate presentation 
and editorial comment on current events. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Chinese World, June 17, 1964] 

A REALLY Free AMERICA 

In our country’s continued and suspense- 
ful interest in the outcome of the civil rights 
struggle, other issues are often shelved or 
forgotten—forgotten by those who are not 
directly concerned. 

Chinese-Americans, for example, cannot 
forget that many of their loved ones are still 
trying to squeeze through the Bamboo Cur- 
tain into the United States, under an annual 
quota of 105. 

That is a shocking and humiliating 
thought to bear for even the most liberal- 
minded Chinatown intellectual. 

And one doesn’t have to be an egghead, to 
feel morally and psychically offended at this 
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outmoded racist formula for dealing with the 
19th century concept of engulfment by the 
“yellow peril.” 

In all modesty, Chinese-Americans can 
Claim that never did so few immigrants 
coming to America offer so much to the land 
that received them. No more generally law 
abiding and productive body of people exists 
in the Nation. 

This is so generally known az to be almost 
a cliche. One has to work pretty hard even 
to convince the average American that there 
is such a possibility, in the Chinese-American 
community, of juventie delinquency. 

The problems Chinese-Americans do have 
in the making are socially solvable, given the 
cultural and community centers they require 
to build. 

But it hurts the heart to know that one 
has to abandon one's unfortunate relatives 
and friends to the mercy of an authoritarian 
Tegime on the mainland of China or on the 
tight little, dictatorially controlled island of 
Formosa, 

Representative EMANUEL CELLER, himself 
the descendant of immigrants—as who in 
America isn't?—has termed the principle of 
national origins a gratuitous insult to many 
nations. 

Speaking at the opening of congressional 
hearings on immigration policy last Thurs- 
day, he called for a new immigration law to 
Teplace the one adopted in 1921. 

The old law, he said, was devised in an at- 
mosphere of fear bordering on hysteria, that 
accompanied the end of World War I. 

Of all the nations offered this gratuitous 
insult, it is the face of China that has re- 
ceived the most stinging slap. 

England, by comparison, has been patted 
on the cheek; 65,000 of her people are ushered 
into this country annually. For them a 
shore-to-shore floating red carpet is spread 
across the Atlantic. 

We have nothing against England, per se, 
but we are offended that altogether 98 per- 
cent of all immigrants into the United States 
come from Europe. 

It has been noted by Senator HAM FONG, 
that our present law sets up special, biased 
Provisions against peoples of the countries in 
the Asia-Pacific triangle, this vast area that 
Covers all the countries from Pakistan to 
Japan, and all the Pacific islands north of 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Only 1.53 percent of the total immigration 
Quotas apply to these countries. Yet more 
than one-half of the world’s total population 
lives there. 

Pantastic, isn’t it? 

It is this fantasy of white supremacy that 
is ca so much trouble around this teem- 
ing, troubled globe and in our own United 
States. It leaves us open to derisive and cor- 
Tosive criticism every time we speak of the 
elite people inside our Western alliance as the 
free world. 

Then when we try to aline ourselves with, 
Or struggle for the freedoms of, Asians, we 
Wonder why they don't show enough fight- 
ing spirit. 

Now, © CELLER is asking for the 
enactment of a bill that would provide for 
the elimination of the quota system over a 
5-year period. This bill would embody rec- 
Ommendations by our late President. 

JFK. a year ago this July, called for com- 
Plete abrogation of racist discrimination in 
immigration. 


As he saw it, preferential treatment of ap- 
Plicants would be based on two criteria only, 
Special skills useful to the United States, and 
family relationships to persons already re- 
sident here. Oriental quotas would be com- 
Pletely dropped. 

Preisdent Lyndon Johnson has endorsed all 
of Kennedy's ideas on this matter, including 
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the plan to reserve up to 20 percent of un- 
allocated quota numbers from each nation, 
for refugees whose sudden dislocation re- 
quires special handling. 

In the Associated Press report of CELLER'S 
remarks to the House Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee, the Congressman from New York as- 
serted that the new procedure would not ad- 
mit any more persons into this country than 
are now eligible to come in. 

But where they came from, under this 
racially open policy, would make a world of 
difference. 

The AP dispatch ends with a line, the Chi- 
nese world, for one, will never accept com- 
placently. It reads, There is little likelihood 
of action on the bill this session.” 

We beg to disagree: With men like EMAN- 
UEL CELLER and PHILIP BURTON in the House 


of Representatives, that kind of defeatism 


is uncalled for. 

And with millions of disturbed faces, of 
whatever color, pressed against America’s 
glass wall which one of our legislators will 
dare to cast racial stones against them? 

Moreover, can any Congressman or Sen- 
ator say that this country is too busy with 
civil rights to work out an equitable system 
of immigration? 

For so many worthy people, arbitrarily 
exiled from our society, the first, and most 
basic, civil right is the right of unbiased en- 
try into an unprejudiced, really free 
America. 


Water Resources Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased that the Congress has 
finally taken action on the subject of 
water research legislation. I introduced 
one of the original bills in the House of 
Representatives on this subject and ap- 
peared before the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs in support of it. 
The bill, S. 2, when signed into law and 
implemented, will meet two national 
needs, the acceleration of research in 
water problems and the acceleration of 
the training of hydroscientists, who are 
desperately needed to deal with the re- 
gional and national water problems that 
are growing so swiftly. 

The bill is designed to enlist the com- 
petence of our university faculties and 
facilities in needed water research work 
and at the same time to develop and 
train new additional scientists and 
engineers. It proposes to do this pat- 
terned after the original Hatch Act 
which created the system of State agri- 
culture experiment stations. I do not 
believe there is a person in this Con- 
gress who has any knowledge of these 
facilities who could not attest to the fact 
of the fine work and contributions they 
have made to our everyday life. 

Many schools throughout the country 
have done pioneer work in the field of 
water research and conservation. One of 
the leaders in this work is my own alma 
mater, the Texas A. & M. University, lo- 
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cated at College Station, Tex. Early in 
1952, a water advisory council was or- 
ganized at Texas A. & M. to study the 
water problems of Texas and to submit 
recommendations which would enable 
them to more effectively discharge the 
responsibility of education and research 
in the important area of water resources. 
Following this action on the part of 
Texas A. & M., the board of directors of 
the A. & M. University established the 
Water Research and Information Center. 
By this action, the board of directors di- 
rected that Texas A. & M. University take 
leadership in education and research 
programs in water resources. Also, the 
responsibility for publication and dis- 
pensing of research results to the public 
was emphasized. Since that time, A. & 
M. has developed an increasingly effec- 
tive interdisciplinary program of coop- 
eration between the many parts of the 
institution concerned with water prob- 
lems. One specific result of the estab- 
lishment of the Water Research and In- 
formation Center has been the successful 
conduct of eight water-for-Texas con- 
ferences held on the campus with pub- 
lished proceedings available the country 
over. 

Another result of past emphasis on 
water problems has been the bringing to- 
gether of many documents on water and 
hydrology in the form of a collection. 
This collection, which includes many 
publications not available anywhere in 
the country, is housed in the Texas Pro- 
fessional Engineers Library located on 
the Texas A. & M. University campus. 

In the field of research, over 100 Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station re- 
search projects deal either directly or 
indirectly with water. In addition, many 
water projects are included in the re- 
search activities of the Texas Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station and the Texas 
A. & M. Research Foundation. In the 
past 4 years, there have been over 100 
graduate theses having some bearing on 
hydrology completed at the Texas A. & M. 
University. During the past year Texas 
A. & M. has become a member of the 
Universities Council on Hydrology, a vol- 
untary organization of leading universi- 
ties with a demonstrated interest in 
strong programs of teaching and re- 
search in the field of hydrology. 

The Texas A. & M. University board 
of directors has just recently approved 
the renaming of the Water Research and 
Information Center to the Water Re- 
sources Institute. At the same time the 
organization is being given added 
strength so that greater emphasis can 
be placed on research and education in 
water resources on a multidisciplinary 
basis, The Institute will provide a focal 
point for concentrating the many aspects 
of A. & M.’s total resources effort toward 
a unified plan for the better understand- 
ing and solution of water problems. 

The Texas A. & M. University is ready, 
willing, and able to assume the leader- 
ship for the research activities provided 
for in this bill Mr. Speaker, and I am 
glad that I had a personal part in its 
passage. 
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Jerry S. Lewis, the People-to-People Pro- 
gram and CARE 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
late 1950's a young naval Reserve officer, 
Lt. Gg. Jerry S. Lewis, serving aboard 
the U.S.S. Bryce Canyon, was assigned 
collateral duty as officer in charge of that 
ship’s people-to-people program. This 
program, initiated by Adm. Arleigh 
Burke, is an entirely voluntary effort by 
navymen, on a personal basis, to create 
good will for the United States during 
their tours of duty in foreign lands. Un- 
der Lewis’ guidance the crew of the 
Bryce Canyon won awards from the com- 
mander in chief, Pacific Fleet, for out- 
standing contributions in the people-to- 
people program. 

Returning to civilian life, young Lewis 
retained his ambition to improve our re- 
lations with other people of other lands. 
He joined CARE in 1962 and was sent to 
Hyderabad, India, to start a feeding pro- 
gram under Public Law 480 for some 
200,000 children. So successful was his 
work that in less than a year some 952,000 
children were being fed in the Andhra 
Pradesh State alone. Lewis’ work took 
him to remote villages all over the state 
in order to check on distribution of the 
food. He traveled in areas hardly ac- 
cessible even by four-wheel-drive Jeeps. 

Even in the most remote areas Lewis 
found proper distribution of the food. 
In many instances, schools provided an 
entire lunch made up wholly of U.S. sup- 
plied foods. This is a program that gets 
the message of American friendship 
across,” said Lewis. Aside from the con- 
tainers that note the origin of the food, 
the U.S. Information Service has fur- 
nished CARE with color posters which 
state, in the local language, “Milk, Corn- 
meal, and Oil, a Gift of the People of 
America to the Children of Andhra 
Pradesh.” 

Recently Mr. Lewis was transferred 
from Hyderabad to New Delhi to assume 
duties as deputy director of CARE in 
India which provides almost 7 million 
children of that nation at least one good 
meal each day. The excellence and 
effectiveness of his work, of the CARE 
program and the benefits of Public Law 
480 were attested in the following article 
appearing in the Hyderabad Deccan 
Chronical newspaper: 

J. 8. Lewis APPOINTED DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF 
CARE-India 

Hyprnanap, June 6.—Mr. Jerry S. Lewis, 
CARE Administrator in Andhra Pradesh, has 
been appointed the deputy director of CARE 
India it is learned here. Mr. Lewis is likely 
to leave for Delhi by the middle of this 
month to take up the new assignment. 

The news came as no surprise to the people 
in this state who knew him and his work. 
‘The remarkable strides the CARE project has 
made in the last 2 years, the term of Mr. 
Lewis, bear eloquent testimony to the ad- 
ministrative acumen and organizing abilities 
of this shy young man. It was a great leap 
forward. The number of children covered 
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by CARE rose from two lakhs in 1962 to over 
nine lakhs today. This covers one-third of 
of the schoolgoing population of this State. 

CARE (Cooperative for American Relief 
Everywhere) is a voluntary tion 
sponsored by the people of the United States, 
pledged to help the needy and the poor of 
the underdeveloped countries like Indis. 
CARE operates in eight States of India. In 
the State of Andhra Pradesh alone, CARE 
pumps in Rs4 crores worth of food every 
year. This has been made possible only 
by the initiative and drive of Mr. Lewis 
and the cooperation of the State government. 
In addition to the publicity and encourage- 
ment the State government also provides 
storage and transport facilities which form 
one-third of the expenses involved in the 
implementation of the partnership pro- 


gram, 

Apart from the midday meals, CARE, on a 
people-to-people basis also helps many insti- 
tuitions in the State. Equipments for the 
maternity ward of the Andhra Mahila Sabha, 
a blacksmithy shop for the Boys Town ‘are 
among the many contributions made by 


CARE. In view of the vitamin A deficiency ` 


in the food consumed by the people. CARE 
also donates garden seeds which are high in 
vitamin A content. 

The success of CARE project in this coun- 
try where over 70 million schoolgoing chil- 
dren are benefited and especially in this 
State has not come that easy. The relentless 
work and the determination and sincerity of 
purpose of Mr. Lewis, coupled with the co- 
operation of the government, and the volun- 
tary help of the people have made CARE a 
household name in every village and town 
of Andhra Pradesh, There is no doubt that 
Mr. Lewis will be remembered with affection 
and regards by the people of this state, 
especially the kids for a long time to come. 


Local Airline Service Action Committee— 
LASAC—Stirs Interest in Better Airline 


Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. FRASER, Mr. Speaker, a num- 
ber of cities are asking questions about 
our national policy on air transporta- 
tion. What is the intent of Congress 
with respect to local airline service? 
How is the FAA applying the regional 
airport policy? Are the use it or lose it 
standards of the CAB improving air 
transportation? 

A group of cities started a committee 
called LASAC—Local Airline Service Ac- 
tion Committee—to get a review of our 
national policy and how it is being 
applied. 

I believe every Member of Congress 
will be interested in reading a recent re- 
port of LASAC. These problems deserve 
our immediate attention: 

STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE LOCAL AIRLINE 
SERVICE Action COMMITTEE, 1964 ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
or AIRPORT Execurives (AAAE), May 27, 
1964, Derrorr, Micr. 

Last March (March 4) a group of men met 
at the Minneapolis-St. Paul Airport. They 
were the representatives of outraged com- 
munities. The city attorney from Winona 
stated the purpose of the meeting. His city 
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had been temporarily certificated as a point 
on a local service airline, and he went 
through a CAB case to get that certification. 
Then the question of the renewal of the 
service arose, and he went through another 
CAB case to win so-called permanent certif- 
cation, and the city won over the objections 
of the airline, The city exceeds use it or lose 
it standards. Now, he is going through an- 
other case to determine if the service should 
be removed to another city’s airport which 
is an hour's drive away. 

His question was directed toward the good 
faith of the Federal Government: How many 
times must a city try the same case and why? 

Another city was exceeding the use it or 
lose it minimums, with two round trips per 
day. The local air carrier reduced the serv- 
ice to one trip per day and traffic fell off. 
This city expects the local airline to file for 
suspension. His question likewise was di- 
rected toward the good faith of the Federal 
Government: Does the Government allow the 
air carriers to decide which cities they will 
serve? 

You may be familiar with the situation 
whereby a community has been certificated 
on the route of a local service air carrier. 
Following certification, the community has 
either constructed or improved its airport 
only to find that in a year or two, its service 
is taken away. This happened in a case of 
a New England airport which is 85 miles 
from the nearest airport having air service. 
The CAB terminated air service at the com- 
munity (Millinocket) although it recognized 
that the community had acted in good faith 
in completing its airport program and has 
an airport adequate to accommodate the air- 
line's service. Nevertheless, the Board did 
not accord the community an opportunity to 
prove its traffic generating power at the im- 
proved airport. 

These situations are not unique. They 
exist from Pendleton, Oreg., to Yuma, Ariz., 
to Lamar, Col., to Hazleton, Pa. They exist 
throughout the country. 

The problem is, indeed, nationwide, but It 
is not handled on a national basis. Instead 
it is being handled on an individual basis. 
The result, to quote a man from Yuma, is 
that for a single city to fight CAB alone is 
like fighting a bear with a stick. 

With this introduction to the problem, let 
me explain what came out of the meeting in 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 

A committee was formed with the name 
of Local Airline Service Action Committee— 
rapidly becoming known as LASAC. There is 
nothing unusual about forming a commit- 
tee—hundreds are formed every year in the 
aviation business alone. But, this committee 
has the word “action” in the title and it is 
dedicated to action. While the committee 
has broad objectives, the present action is 
directed toward two immediate goals: 

1. A review by the Congress of the ad- 
ministration by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
of the policy of the Federal Aviation Act 
with respect to local air service and the adop- 
tion of a resolution or a statute expressing 
the sense of the Congress in regard to local 
air service. 

2. The maintenance of at least the current 
level of local air service (with regard to cities 
served and schedules operated pending such 
review via the Congress). 

Why should there be a review by the Con- 
gress? We think there are good reasons. 
Before turning to these reasons, I want to 
add one caveat. If my remarks seem critical 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, the criticiam 
is directed to the Board as an institution, 
not to any member of the Board or its staff. 

How does the Board operate? Primarily 
through formal proceedings These are 
quasi-judicial in nature and must be decided 
on & record. In such cases, I agree as a 
lawyer, that the record evidence must govern. 
On the other hand, the CAB is not a court. 
The CAB makes policy statements which 
have the effect of legislation and, in effect, 
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establishes the rules which decide the for- 
mal proceedings. 

We fear the CAB has lost the common 
touch, It has revised its rules of practice 
and principles so that even a Senator or a 
Congressman may not appear at an oral argu- 
ment, except as the legal representative of 
a city. A city representative is given 5 or 10 
Minutes to discuss issues which involve 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to the com- 
munity for which he appears. Is this an ade- 
Quate or a fair arrangement for a decision 
which may spell economic life or death? 

The CAB holds meetings with the presi- 
dents of the trunk airlines; it holds meetings 
With the presidents of the local service air- 
lines; it calls in the heads of the supple- 
mental carriers for conferences; it meets with 
the presidents of the air freight forwarders; 
it even consults with foreign air carriers 
which are government-owned; but when has 
the CAB called representatives of communi- 
ties to discuss their air service problems with 
the members of the Board? It regularly 
Meets with the carriers which are supposed 
to serve the communities, but, to the best of 
my knowledge, it never holds meetings with 

© representatives of the public—the users 
of air transportation. The Local Airline 
Service Action Committee can fill that void 
and become an effective spokesman for a 
Public which now speaks only in a babble of 
tongues. 

There are cogent reasons for congressional 
review of the local airline service policy. 

In the airline subsidy reduction report, 
which was prepared by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, it is indicated that the Board intends 
to close 67 airports through the application 
Of a “regional airport program,” In addition, 
it expects to eliminate one-third of the so- 
Called marginal points by the application of 
the use it or lose it policy. This will result 
in the loss of another 40 points now having 
local air service. We are concerned with the 
Prospect that over 100 cities now having local 
Service will lose that service. We think our 
Concern is justified. 

The subsidy reduction report itself has 
never been reviewed by the executive 
branch of the Government. When the re- 
Port was delivered to President Kennedy, he 
realized it was a “hot potato” and he turned 
it over to the Secretary of Commerce with 
directions to appoint a committee to review 
the report and to submit the committee's 
views. The best information we have is that 
President Johnson wants no part of the re- 
Port and that any review of the report will 
die in the Commerce Department. 

Individual Congressmen have spoken out 
with respect to the report: 

Senator Monroney, chairman of a Senate 
Aviation Subcommittee, charged that the 
Board's program is based on “wild assump- 
tions” and would strike a severe blow at the 
small- and medium-sized communities of 
America. Senator Barrterr characterized 
the program as a meat-ax approach which 
Would create “absolute chaos.” Senator 
Grueninc that he was “outraged at the 
stupidity of the CAB.” 

The reaction of these individual Members 
of Congress apparently means nothing. The 
CAB continues with the program and it says 
that Congress can do nothing about it. This 
is because the matters are being decided in 
formal ings, and the Board says that 
in view of the formal nature of the cases, 
there is little that can be done by Members 
of Congress. We wonder if this Is so. 

We also wonder what a policy means. Is 
it to be applied across the country and across 
the board or is it to be used arbitrarily? We 
think the policy is now being used arbi- 


y. 

Why is it that a city enplaning three or 
four “briefcase Her day is losing 
Service? By “briefcase passengers” I mean a 
businessman who has bought his ticket for 
& bona fide destination to a distant point. 
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But the city with three or four “briefcase 
passengers” loses its service and at the same 
time a city enplaning 54% Boys Scouts a day 
retains it. These 54, Boy Scouts go only to 
the next airline stop where their, mothers 
are waiting in cars to drive them home. Is 
this a fair application of a policy? 

We wonder why it is that the Michigan 
Regional Airport case was dismissed at the 
request of bureau counsel and when the 
examiner recommended dismissing most of 
the Wisconsin Regional Airport case for the 
same reasons, his decision was immediately 
reviewed by the Board. Does this seem fair 
to the cities and States involved? 

We wonder why it is that the policy an- 
nounced to govern the regional airport case 
in Wisconsin is not followed by the Board 
when it decides a regional airport case in 
Mississippi? 

The CAB decisions are 3 to 2 and 2 to 1. 
A trunkline is permitted to suspend at one 
point by a 2-to-1 vote, but the same trunk- 
Une on substantially the same facts is not 
permitted to suspend at another point by a 
3-to-2 vote. One member dissents because 
new local service is established. Another 
member dissents because new local service 
is not established. This dissension and dis- 
agreement among the Board members them- 
selves does not indicate to us that there is 
any real policy on which a city can plan com- 
munity and airport development. 

The local air carriers apparently do not 
agree either with the policy or the meaning 
of the policy which the Civil Aeronautics 
Board announced. 

On occasion airline management seems to 
be more interested in making profits than 
in providing service. A carrier has arbitrarily 
reduced schedules at a community on the 
ground that it could not afford to operate 
the schedules because its subsidy was re- 
duced. While refusing to operate 2 round 
trips over one segment, the carrier will oper- 
ate 14 or 15 round trips over another seg- 
ment. 

In a recent case the examiner ruled that 
the city had not been accorded a fair trial 
because it had not received two round trips 
per day. He held that without a minimum 
of two round trips per day there was no real 
test of traffic potential. 

The local air carrier appealed to the Board. 
It said: 

“Since 1958, the Board has deleted service 
at 52 points which were receiving only 1 
round trip per day. But under the exami- 
ner's application of the policy, unless a com- 
munity has received two round trips during 
the so-called test period, the Board could not 
delete the point.” 

We thought it was clear that two round 
trips was the minimum for a fair test. If 
this is so, why does the local air carrier dis- 
pute it before the Board? 

CAB staff members have said that one 
round trip is better than none, but we do not 
entirely agree with that. If the result of 
having one round trip is the loss of our serv- 
ice without a fair trail, than one round trip 
is the same as none. 

Does the policy require two round trips 
for a fair test? If so, was it fair to delete 
service at 52 points which were receiving 
only 1 round trip per day? We cannot agree 
that one round trip is better than none 
when two round trips are required for a real 
test of the traffic generating potential. 

The FAA is asking for proposals for a new 
local service airplane. Nine companies have 
submitted designs, two of which are in the 
STOL category. This airplane is supposed 
to be a short-haul airplane for local service 
carriers; yet, the CAB is eliminating 50-mile 
hops, We feel this is a lack of policy on the 
part of the Government and certainly a lack 
of cooperation between Government agen- 
cies. 

These questions—these disputes—are not 
good, They do not build air transportation. 
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Instead of a solid transport system which 
we can rely on, we have a wavering uncertain 
System. Has air transportation reached a 
point where it must be cut back? We think 
not. We believe that air transportation is 
on the threshold of even greater develop- 
ment. 

To combat this reduction in service, the 
Local Airline Service Action Committee has 
gone to Congress. A ground swell has al- 
ready started, 

LASAC is an unincorporated association 
comprised of cities, counties, airport authori- 
ties, chambers of commerce, and similar goy- 
ernmental groups. It is acting, and some 40 
Congressmen and Senators have expressed 
approval of the objectives of the committee. 

I have a question to put to you and I 
hope you are already asking it yourself. 
What can you do? The answer is: Join 
LASAC. I have a further question which I 
hope you are already asking: How do we Join 
LASAC? The answer is very simple: 

First, write your Congressman and Sena- 
tors explaining your interest in the commit- 
tee and requesting them to cooperate with 
the committee, 

Second, send a copy of your letter to 
LASAC, The committee will follow up your 
communications. 

That, in brief, is the immediate program to 
be employed—not next year, not this year, 
but next month. 

Our key word is “action” and we intend 
to act together for the common good. We 
need your help. -æ 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shali be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 
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West Coast Electric Power Interfies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1964 


Mrs, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, we 
all know that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Encie] is recuperating at 
home from a difficult operation. But he 
has not lost contact with a subject that 
has always been close to his heart— 
Water and power development. 

On the controversial issue of the west 
Coast electric power intertie, the Senator 
from California, in a statement pre- 
sented last week to the Senate Appro- 
Priations Committee, let his position be 
known with certainty and clarity. He is 
for public power—for at least one all- 
Federal intertie line that will go through 
Oregon and through the Central Valley 
of California to Los Angeles, without any 
intermediary private toll gates. 

I ask unanimous consent that the good 
Statement by the Senator from California 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxconp, as follows: 3 
“Wesr Coast ELECTRIC POWER IN TERTWS 

BTATEMENT BY SENATOR CLAIR ENGLE, DEMO- 

CRAT, OF CALIFORNIA, BEFORE THE SENATE 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, JULY 2, 

1964 

Mr. Chairman, this intertie package is of- 
Tered to us as a great westernwide partner- 
ship power plan of mutual benefit to Fed- 
eral, public, and private electrical systems in 
11 Western States. 

It is not that, in my judgment. 

More realistically, I think, it is a sur- 
Tender of control of the most lucrative pow- 
er market in the West to a combine of six 
Private utility companies. 

The reason I say this is that no one of the 
tour lines proposed in this package is truly an 
&ll-Federal line. This in spite of the fact 
that the principal power producing plants 
involved in the proposal are three of the 
Breatest Federal power developments in the 
Country—the Bonneville system in the North- 
West, the Central Valley project in northern 
California, and the Colorado River system 
in the Southwest. These three systems are 
Federal systems, built by taxpayers’ money. 
And the Secretary now proposes to intercon- 
Nect them with six private companies in 
Charge of the transmission toll gates. 

As I have said before, this is analogous to 
having the Federal Government build and 
Own the store and permitting the private 
Companies to operate the cash register. I 
Object to such business, 

I recognize that one of the lines—the one 
that is proposed for deferred construction 
by 1971—1s called a Federal line in the Sec- 
Tetary’s announcement. But its only con- 
Rection to California, via Hoover Dam, would 
be non-Federal. And even for the Federal 
Portion of this line, which would go through 
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Nevada, the Secretary mentions in his report 
that he sees no objection to non-Federal 
construction. Perhaps he has a point here. 
Because I am sure that if the Congress were 
faced with a “fait accompli” of the other 
three lines, which are scheduled to be com- 
pleted in 1967 and 1968, it would be a poor 
political bet to expect the Congress to put 
up money to build a fourth line at that late 
date. Realistically then, we would have no 
Federal line at all, through Nevada or Cal- 
ifornia. That would be the end of Federal 
competition, the end of the Federal yard- 
stick, principle, and the doom of most elec- 
tric ratepayers and taxpayers in California, 
if not in other States as well. 

I recognize also that another of the pack- 
age lines is in fact proposed as a public line, 
to be built and operated by Bonneville in 
the north, then by the city of Los Angeles 
through the State of Nevada and over to Los 
Angeles. This is fine for Los Angeles. The 
city has been successful in getting a special 
deal from the Department that I would be 
glad to support by itself. But as an integral 
part of the private package, no—the price tag 
for the rest of California is too great. Lagree 
with Assemblyman Charles B. Garrigus of 
California who has called it a “weekend loss 
leader special” to try to sell the whole pack- 
age, 

Getting back to the Secretary's announce- 
ment about the 11-State deal, I can see quite 
well what it does for the Northwest States, 
It gets Bonneville out of the red and pro- 
tects the Northwest's present low power rates. 
That is fine. I have some difficulty seeing 
what it does for some of the other States 
on the list. However, I will leave that ques- 
tion to be judged by the Senators from 
Montana, for example, and the Senators from 
Utah and New Mexico and other States. 

I have no difficulty at all seeing what the 
package does to my own State of California. 
It would rescue Bonneville at the expense 
of California, It would be ruinous to our 
public power agencies, our Government wa- 
ter projects, and our power consumers both 
public and private—for all except possibly 
those in the city of Los Angeles. 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, that I can 
see what the package deal might do for your 
State of Arizona. Tied in with the proposed 
Federal line to Hoover Dam (if that line is 
ever built) are two lines from Hoover Dam 
to Phoenix. One would be built and oper- 
ated by the Arizona Public Service Co., 
a private utility. The other would be built 
and operated by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion—and therein you would have your pro- 
tection. The public power users of your 
great Salt River project would have the bene- 
fit of Federal competition and the Federal 
yardstick on rates. 

No such protection is offered to California. 
No Federal line is proposed down through 
California to serve the Central Valley proj- 
ect or the new California State water plan. 
No Federal line is proposed to serve, through 
the CVP, our municipal systems at Sacra- 
mento, Palo Alto, Redding, Roseville, and 
other cities; or the many public irrigation 
districts in California which need summer 
power for water pumping; or the U.S. military 
bases and other Government institutions 
which also are public agencies and are sup- 
posed to have the benefit of public power 
preference under reclamation law—and, I 
might add, Bonneville law. The time- 
honored public preference law would be 


neatly circumvented by the Department’s 
package intertie plan. 

The Secretary’s report claims that the 
package “would provide great benefits to the 
small public agencies and cooperatives in 
the Central Valley of California.” This I 
challenge, because all service in northern 
California would be at the will and whim of 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. which would 
own and operate both intertie lines proposed 
for that territory. The P.G. & E. would have 
control of its own large private system, of 
course, and the Government's public system 
as well. This kind of partnership between 
private business and Government has been 
described as good business. It obviously is, 
for the P.G. & E.; but it is not good govern- 
ment. 

In conclusion I want to refer to a series 
of conferences that were held on this subject 
with officials of the Department in May and 
June prior to last Thursday’s announcement. 
My office was represented. Secretary Udall 
was present at two of them. 

On the matter of control—which is the 
vital issue—the Secretary maintained that 
control would rest with the Federal Gov- 
ernment because of Bonneville's command- 
ing position in the north. My answer is that 
in electric power distribution, control does 
not come from the act of power generation 
or at the upper end of any intertie. Con- 
trol comes down at the load centers—in the 
last transmission mile, so to speak—where, 
under this package deal, the P.G. & E. the 
Southern California Edison Co., the city of 
Los Angeles, and the San Diego Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. would be in charge. They would 
have transmission control—cash register con- 
trol. In no case would the Federal Govern- 
ment have control where it counts, so far as 
California power users are concerned. 

My final point has to do with those who 
have told us that, after 3 years of discussion 
since 1961, they are tired of fighting for a 
Federal intertie * * * that the fight for a 
Federal line has been lost. To them I ask, 
when has the fight been made by the present 
administration of the Department of the 
Interior? The Congress in 1962 voted funds 
to start an all-Federal intertie, with a corol- 
lary injunction to the Secretary to explore 
other possibilities. He has done so, with 
the package proposal we now have before 
us. What kind of fight is this? 

As for myself, I first introduced an ex- 
ploratory Federal intertle bill in 1948. That 
was 16 years ago. Now the issue finally 
is coming to a head. I am not ready to sur- 
render, I am not that tired. 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, I repeat my 
strong conviction that the public interest 
can be served only if one—at least one—all- 
Federal line is built through California prior 
to or simultaneously with any combination 
of private lines. I testified on this point 
before this committee a year ago, on June 
21, 1983. I did not then ask and I do not 
now ask for a 100-percent Federal intertie 
package. I ask only that at least one Fed- 
eral line be routed through California with 
top or equal priority in time of construction. 

Since this cannot be achieved under the 
present proposal of the Department of the 
Interior, I suggest we take a little more 
time for reanalysis and refiection. Let us 
think a little more about the interests of 
power consumers, water users, and taxpayers 
everywhere. Let us not base this crucial de- 
cision at this time only in terms of Bonne- 
ville’s red ink. I respectfully request, Mr. 
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Chairman, that you deny any funds whatso- 
ever to the Department of the Interior for 
any west coast intertie construction at this 
time. 


H.R. 6367 

(Mr. Encore, of California, introduced the 
following bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands) 

A bill to conserve water and power for irri- 
gation and related purposes and to con- 
serve petroleum used in power generation 
and to direct the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of transmission lines 
interconnecting Federal power systems of 
the Bonneville Power Administration and 
the Bureau of Reclamation in the Pacific 
Northwest and northern and central 
California 
Be tt enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That for the 

purpose of conserving water and power for 

irrigation and related purposes and to con- 
serve petroleum used in power generation, 
the Secretary of the Interior, through such 
agency or agencies in the Department of the 
Interior as he may select, is hereby directed 
to construct, operate, and maintain such 
transmission lines as may be required in his 
judgment, for the adequate interconnection 
of the power generating, marketing and 
transmission facilities heretofore or hereafter 
constructed and/or administered by the 
Bonneville Power Administration and/or the 


Sec. 2. The construction costs of such 
interconnecting transmission lines shall be 
apportioned by the Secretary among the 
projects or systems interconnected and shall 
be amortized in accordance with the laws 
governing the amortization of such invest- 
ments in connection with the projects or 
systems to which they are apportioned. Op- 
eration and maintenance costs of such lines 
shall be apportioned annually among the 
projects or systems interconnected and shall 
be returned in accordance with the laws 
governing the return of operation and 
maintenance costs of the projects or systems 
to which they are apportioned. 

Sec. 3. The system of origin shall have first 
right to any and all power of that system 
without regard to the requirements of any 


power of other classifications may occur only 
on certification of the Administrator of the 
system of origin that there is a surplus of 
that classification to the needs of that 
system. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be required for the purposes of 
this Act. 


The 1964 Alcoa Student Design Merit 
Award Winners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the brilliance 
demonstrated by young men and women 
of America gives constant hope of an 


ever greater America on tomorrow. I 
am very proud of the fact that a 1964 
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Alcoa Student Design Merit Award win- 
ner was George C. Cowgill IIT, of Panama 
City Beach, Fla., in my district. He is 
a student at Auburn University. His 
award was based on the design of a 
thermoplastic heat seaming machine. 
He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. George C. 
Cowgill, Jr., his father being a prominent 
Panama City businessman. The follow- 
ing account appeared in the June 10 
issue of Design News, which also featured 
young Cowgill’s machine on its front 
cover: 
Tue 1964 Atcoa STUDENT DESIGN MERIT 
Awarp WINNERS 


(By E. J. Stefanides, Central States editor) 


Sponsored by the Aluminum Co. of 
America, the Alcoa Student Design Merit 
Awards program is an annual competition 
designed to encourage creativity among in- 
dustrial-design students. Six schools are in- 
vited each year to participate in the program. 
The faculty of each school defines the assign- 
ment and the rules by which the student's 
efforts will be Judged. The rules, therefore, 
reflected the variations in subject-matter 
emphasis and teaching techniques at the 
various schools. The end result was a wide 
variety of products and concepts covering 
human needs ranging from feeding the 
hungry to providing the tools for manu- 
facture of the necessities of life. 

MATERIALS USAGE 


A secondary object of the program is to 
encourage the students to explore alumi- 
mum as a material for use in thelr own de- 
signs. When viewed from this standpoint, 
the results lead to the interesting conclu- 
sion that, as a group, the students were 
more concerned with mechanical properties 
and ease of fabrication than with the in- 
herent decorative versatility of the material. 
Thus, they tended to use aluminum pri- 
marily as a material of construction, varying 
product forms and fabricating techniques 
to solve mechanical design problems rather 
than for creation of purely esthetic ef- 
fects. 

In applying aluminum in their designs, 
the students also appeared to be well versed 
in the state of the art, using or specifying 
the latest techniques and product forms. 
These included such concepts as fluidized- 
bed coatings, honeycomb sandwich panels, 
and impact extrusions. 

EXPLORING THE MATERIAL 

Among the award winners, only one group, 
the students at the University of Southern 
California, appeared to approach the prob- 
lem from the literal standpoint of exploring 
the material. This group, motivated by the 
excellent formability of aluminum, created 
a low-energy process for producing com- 
pound-curved, three-dimensional shapes 
without intricate dies. To demonstrate the 
feasibility of the process, they then de- 
veloped a machine from cast-off parts and 
actually produced a number of experimental 
samples. The results of their work indi- 
cate that the process has considerable merit 
and could become, with further development, 
a practical method for production of com- 
plex shapes from aluminum sheet. 

OVERALL RESULTS 


A survey of the award-winning designs 
leads to the conclusion that the field of in- 


schools are truly representative of trends in 
the field, we can expect the coming genera- 
tion of industrial designers to be more and 
more concerned with human needs and func- 
tional capabilities in their design work. 
(Nors.—Thermoplastic hea ma- 
chine was top award winner at Auburn Uni- 
versity School of Architecture and Arts. 
Machine was designed by George C. Cowgill 
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III. for use by small fabric and upholstery 
operators. Equipped with thermostatically 
controlled, electrically heated rollers, it is 
capable of joining a wide range of types and 
thicknesses (0.004 to 0.031 inch) of thermo- 
plastic material. Rollers are driven by foot- 
switch-energized electric motor, and are 
pressure loaded. Seam width can be varied 
from one-sixteenth to one-fourth inch. Ex- 
terior housing is designed as aluminum die 
casting to provide strength, lightness, and 
formability. In production, it would be 
fluidized bed coated for improved appear- 
ance. Housing is contoured to permit ma- 
terial to pile up during gathering and work- 
ing and to provide unlimited forward, 
backward, and turning of material being 
joined.) 


The Most Dangerous Period of the Cold 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of 
my colleagues another outstanding re- 
port from the American Security Council 
on U.S. strategy in the war with the 
forces of communism. This report is en- 
titled “The Most Dangerous Period of 
the Cold War,” and was published on 
June 29, 1964. It was written by the new 
national editor for Washington Report 
of the American Security Council, Mr. 
William Gill. Mr. Gill is an award-win- 
ning reporter and contributor to major 
national magazines. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that this excellent report be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe Most DANGEROUS PERIOD OF THE COLD 
War 

On a recent cross-country tour of major 
Air Force installations I stopped off at the 
Strategic Air Command headquarters near 
Omaha. Deep beneath the earth in the SAC 
command control center where the famous 
red phones are poised, there was little evi- 
dence that the dedicated men who man 
America’s strategic ramparts have been lulled 
by the present climate of accommodation. 
But they are clearly worried that the peace 
offensive will cause the United States to drop 
its guard. Some believe, in fact, that we are 
already embarked on a planned program of 
de facto unilateral disarmament, 

This,“ tersely observed one senior SAC 
Officer, “is the most dangerous period of the 
cold war. In 1960, at Villach, Austria, 
Nikita Khrushchey said: ‘Life is short and I 
want to see the Red flag fly over the whole 
world in my lifetime. Here at SAC we are 
acutely conscious of the fact that 4 years 
have elapsed since Khrushchev made that 
boast. And he isn't getting any younger.” 

Another veteran SAC officer called 1964 
“a very critical year.” Reluctantly, he elab- 
orated: “For the first time in the history 
of the Air Force—or of the old Army Air 
Corps—we have no new major follow-on of- 
fensive weapons or delivery systems in active 
development. Not one.“ 

Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Air Force Chief 
of Staff, has warned Congress that the So- 
vliet Union may rapidly be narrowing the 
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armament lead the United States has held 
since the start of the cold war. To counter 
the warnings of General LeMay and other 
knowledgeable experts President Johnson re- 
cently divulged the details of America’s mili- 
tary might, which, he said, is stronger “than 
any adversary or combination of adver- 
saries," This is undoubtedly true—today. 
But it is not the present status of our de- 
terrent force that LeMay and the others are 
60 deeply concerned about. It is the capa- 
bility of that force, to use the words of one 
high-ranking Air Force man, “tomorrow and 
the day after tomorrow.” 

A partial checklist of programs dropped, 
curtailed, or delayed by the Department of 
Defense gives some idea of why General 
LeMay and top SAC officers are concerned: 

(1) Pluto, the low-fiying, atomic-powered 
missile that many believe could be the most 
Powerful single weapon yet conceived, 
Mothballed in mid-June by Congress be- 
Cause of resistance from the Department of 
Defense, particularly Dr. Harold Brown, Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engineering. 

(2) The X-20 Dyna-Soar, once viewed as 
the key to America’s military operations in 
space, summarily scrapped 6 months ago 
After $400 million had already been spent 
on its development. 

(3) The B-70, follow-on manned bomber 
designed to fiy at 70,000 feet at mach 3, cut 
back to development of three experimental 
Prototypes. Meanwhile, all production. of 
B-52's and B-58 Hustlers has been halted 
and the B-52 is being phased out in favor 
Of Minuteman missiles with far smaller bomb 
loads. As of June, the United States had 
More missiles on the firing line than manned 
bombers and the imbalance will continue to 
Brow, greatly reducing our overall firepower. 

(4) AMPSS—the Air Forces new ad- 
vanced manned precision strike system“ 
Will never get off the drawing board if De- 
tense Secretary McNamara has his way. 
Although slower than the B-70, the Air 
Force is willing to settle for AMPSS. But 
McNamara makes it clear that he plans to 
do away with SAC’s bomber fleet entirely 
and has told Congress “we have no plan 
to produce a successor to the B-52.” 

(5) B-47, once SAC’s mainstay, has been 
Consigned to the graveyard although Gen, 
Thomas S. Power, SAC commander, regards 
it as “still an extremely effective system.” 
Oversea. bases for this medium-range 
bomber are being abandoned and 480 B-47's 
are scheduled to fuel the “bomber bonfire” 
Which the United States and the U.S.S.R. are 
Teported close to agreement on at the Geneva 
disarmament negotiations. 

(6) The controversial TFX medium- 
Tange fighter-bomber is running into diffi- 
Culty, It has been argued that oversea air 

would no longer be needed because 
the Navy version of TFX (F-111-B) would 
Operate from carriers. At the end of May, 
the Department of Defense admitted the 
F-111-B is delayed a year because of weight 
Problems about which the Navy had long 
ago warned Secretary McNamara, 

(7) Atlas missiles, which cost U.S. tax- 
Payers $5.4 billion, are being junked. Ad- 
mittedly, this first effective ICBM is vulner- 
able because of its soft-site above ground 
launch pad. But the 129 Atlases produced 
to date can still carry nuclear warheads six 
to eight times greater than the smaller solid- 
fuel Minuteman upon which the Department 
Of Defense now places its main reliance. 

(8) Thor and Jupiter, intermediate range 

„were removed in 1963 from the 
United Kingdom (60), Italy (30), and 
Turkey (15). Their retention in these three 
Countries would have served to greatly com- 
Plicate Soviet strike strategy by loading the 
enemy with additional missions. 

(9) Skybolt, air-to-surface weapons sys- 

canceled over British objections in 1962. 
The British had been willing to bypass their 
Own Blue Steel system in favor of Skybolt 
but are now forced to continue working on 
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Blue Steel, which they readily admit is in- 
terior. 

(10) Bomarc-A missiles—all 195 of them— 
phased out over the past year. 

(11) Nike-Zeus, believed an answer to the 
search for an antimissile missile, shelved in 
favor of the Nike-X, “without”, as McNamara 
puts it, “any commitment at this time to its 
ultimate production and deployment.” In 
mid-June the administration indicated fur- 
ther delay in a decision on an antimissile mis- 
sile until next year despite a warning by Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, that if the Soviets beat us 
to this system we face the possibility of a 
cold war defeat.” (Some Intelligence sources 
claim the Soviet already has beaten us to 
it, and is now deploying antimissile missiles 
around its major cities.) 

(12) Typhon frigates and weapons systems 
for Navy deleted from fiscal 1965 budget be- 
cause, McNamarra says, they are “too large, 
complex, and expensive to be deployed.” 

The list could go on and on, It would 
range from the scrapping of plans for con- 
struction of a deep underground support 
center for SAC, through the phasing out of 
a dozen other operational weapons systems. 

But there is even more evidence that 
America is, in fact, far gone down the suicidal 
road toward unilateral disarmament. In 
April, Deputy Secretary of Defense Roswell 
Gilpatrick announced the administration's 
goal of a 25-percent reduction in military 
expenditures by July 1, 1966. Already, severe 
cutbacks in defense expenditures are creat- 
ing a vast pool of unemployed among skilled 
technicians and scientists. Defense spend- 
ing, which for years ran around 10 percent 
of gross national product, is presently under 
9 percent and is expected to sink to 6 percent 
within 4 years. 

A justification for defense cuts on this 
sweeping scale might be hard proof that 
the Soviet is making compensatory reduc- 
tions in its own armament. But leading U.S. 
Intelligence experts inform me that there is 
absolutely no real evidence that the U.S.S.R. 
is disarming. 

The aposties of accommodation are not, 
however, concerned with Intelligence re- 
ports. They argue that it is up to the United 
States to “take the first steps toward peace.” 
The test ban treaty, under which we waived 
on-site inspection, is not enough. They 
claim that only when we permit the Soviet 
to achieve military “parity” can we prove 
our good faith and the credibility of our 
deep desire for peace. 

The test ban treaty has already imposed 
a serious handicap on U.S. technology. It 
not only hampers development of an effec- 
tive anti-missile-missile system, but prevents 
us from devising a way to offset the electro- 
magnetic pulse from high-altitude bursts of 
50 to 100 megaton bombs. Many scientists 
suspect that such explosions would render 
our missiles useless and completely disrupt 
our warning and communications systems. 

If, on top of this critical handicap, our de- 
fense planners continue to hold down de- 
velopment of weapons and delivery systems 
designed to maintain America's massive de- 
terrent power. the free world may, much 
sooner than anyone now foresees, be con- 
fronted by the Kremlin with the fateful 
choice“ Surrender or die.” 


Prayer in Public Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been impressed with an editorial 
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commentary by the distinguished and 
able Congressman from the Second Dis- 
trict of South Carolina, the Honorable 
ALBERT W. Warson, on the subject of 
prayers and Bible reading in our schools. 
This editorial was broadcast by televi- 
sion station WBTW, in Florence, S.C., 
on July 2, 1964, in accordance with that 
station's policy of permitting responses 
to editorial comments by the station. 

I point out, Mr. President, that the 
people of the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of South Carolina, in which district 
I have the honor to reside, have dem- 
onstrated in a recent poll that they 
staunchly back Mr. Warson in his strong 
stand against the recént Supreme Court 
decision against prayers and Bible read- 
ing. Congressman Watson has recently 
released a poll of constituents which 
shows that 90 percent of people in his 
district are against these court decisions. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial response printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. i 

There being no objection, the editoria’ 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESPONSE TO PRAYER IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
EDITORIAL 


The following response to WBTW’s edi- 
torial on "Prayer in Public Schools,” is 
from South Carolina Representatiye ALBERT 
W. Warson, of the Second District. 

Congressman Watson said, Wulle there is 
much honest disagreement on the Supreme 
Court's decision prohibiting prayer and Bible 

in the public schools of America, 
I believe the Court's interpretation of the 
first amendment is exactly the opposite to 
what the framers of our Constitution had in 
mind. Seeking to protect the people from 
a state religion, they designed the amend- 
ment to guarantee to all Americans freedom 
of religion, not freedom from religion.” 

Congressman Watson continued, “Cer- 
tainly a law or decision of a court should 
not discourage—much less forbid—the offer- 
ing of a voluntary prayer or the reading of a 
few verses of Scripture. For the Supreme 
Court to forbid such is in actuality protect- 
ing the atheists and agnostics to the point 
of virtually establishing atheism as a state 
religion, the thing our forefathers sought to 
prohibit.” 

Congressman Watson said further, “The 
argument of the Supreme Court that a stigma 
would be placed upon the child of the non- 
believer who voluntarily leaves the classroom 
during a brief period of devotion is a dubious 
one at best. The atheist, by deciding against 
the beliefs of the majority, has, in fact, 
chosen to separate himself, and it is ridicu- 
lous for him to ask society to subordinate its 
wishes in order to protect him against some- 
thing of his own choosing. 

While everyone will agree that it is the 
primary responsibility of the church and 
home to provide a child with religious in- 
struction,” said Congressman Watson, it is 
illogical for the Court to conclude that the 
Government and school officials should tell 
the child that the Bible reading and prayer 
he learned through the church and the home 
are illegal and unconstitutional in a class- 
room. This places the Government in a posi- 
tion of opposition to religion rather than 
& proper position of neutrality.” 

Congressman Watson also wrote, Many 
in South Carolina are under the false impres- 
sion that, because schools are still conduct- 
ing brief devotionais in spite of the Court's 
decision, this condition will continue. How- 
ever, you can rest assured that the Federal 
Government will enforce the decision to the 
point of doing away with all such devotional 
periods, Unless the Supreme Court is 
checked,” Congressman Watson concluded, 
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“the freedom of Americans to express trust 
in God in any place other than the church, 
synagogue, or home, is in serious Jeopardy.” 

This has been a response to a WBTW edi- 
torial from South Carolina Representative 
ALBERT W. Watson of the Second District. 


Broommakers Having Trouble With 
Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to include the following 
article from the Omaha, Nebr., World 
Herald, of Wednesday, July 1. The story 
outlines the desperate straits of a small 
business located in the town of Deshler, 
Nebr. 

This business is another suffering from 
the efforts of the administration’s current 
attempts to help business firms of other 
nations at the expense of our own. 

The story follows: 

[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald, 
July 1, 1964] 
DESHLER Has Bic StTakKE—BrRooMMAKERS 
HAVING TROUBLE WITH IMPORTS 
(By Tom Allan) 

DESHLER, NEBR:—A new broom may sweep 
clean but if it's a foreign import, it may be 
helping to curtail if not wipe out part of 
a small but important American industry. 

Like f imports of steel and beef, 
receipt of cheaply made foreign brooms from 
Mexico and the Iron Curtain countries of 


y. 

The concern was voiced this week by V. C. 
Struve, vice president and general manager 
of the Broom Factory, Inc., “the 
world’s largest.” 

“It is safe to say,” he said, “that if the 
corn broom industry does not receive relief 
through present legislation, it is certainly 
possible that many of the present manufac- 
turers now in business will be forced to re- 
duce production or to close their doors. 

He gave figures showing that in the last 2 
years 84 U.S. broom manufacturers have had 
to shut down. 

"In fact, since 1960 there have been more 
than 200 broom factories with from 3 
to as many as 60 employees each that have 
closed their doors mainly because of the for- 
‘eign imports which are Increasing each year 
substantially,” he said. 

“Last year alone, 5 million brooms, whisk 
brooms and toy brooms were imported, This 
roughly covers nearly one-fifth of the Amer- 
ican corn broom usage each year.” 

The problem: 

The American manufacturer cannot hope 
to compete with foreign imports because of 
higher wages in the United States. 

Mr. Struve said his skilled broom winders 
earn from $1.85 to $2.65 an hour. In Mexico 
the pay for most skilled broom makers is 
about $1.25 a day. 

The result: Importers can get good-grade 
Mexican brooms for 86 a dozen compared 
with $9.25 a dozen for the lowest priced 
brand made here. 

The industry was heartened and then dis- 


ommended protection for the corn broom 
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industry by duties on imports based on a 
cost equal to the American selling price. 

But President Kennedy turned down the 
recommendation, stating that in his opinion 
the broom industry did not need the relief, 
Mr. Struve said. 

Two bills are now in the congressional 
hopper to provide relief. Both would amend 
the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to duty 
rates on corn brooms, 

The bills would yield a duty of $2.88 a 
dozen for floor brooms and 96 cents a dozen 
for whisk brooms, short of equaling pro- 
duction costs but still of substantial benefit 
to domestic industry. 

While optimistic about passage of the 
bills, Mr. Struve said the industry is ex- 
tremely worried about the action President 
Johnson may take.” 

Mr. Struve stressed that the American 
broom industry does not want to be favored. 

“All we want is just an equal opportunity 
to compete on the American domestic mar- 
ket," he said. 

Much more is at stake, he said, than the 
broom manufacturing industry. 

Involved are farmers who raise broom 
corn; lumber dealers who supply the broom 
handles; steel, fabric, twine, and paint com- 
panies who supply other manufacturing 
terials; and the transportation industry. 

Much ts also at stake in this Thayer Coun- 
ty community of 1,000. The 74-year-old 
factory here has approximately 80 em- 
ployees. Eighty families constitute almost a 
third of the population. 


The National Labor Relations Board De- 
cision in the Darlington Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
editor of the Times & Democrat, of 
Orangeburg, S.C., has called attention, in 
his July 1, 1964, issue, to important legis- 
lation now pending in both the House and 
the Senate. I refer to H.R. 10642 and 
S. 2744 which would give legislative sanc- 
tion to a businessman’s inherent right to 
close his business for whatever reason 
he may choose. I am pleased, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to be a cosponsor of S. 2744. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the editorial comments on this important 
subject by Mr. Dean Livingston, the able 
editor and publisher of the Times & 
Democrat. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 

Ler Your Virws Be KNOWN 

Do you, as a businessman, believe that it 
is your inherent right to close your business 
whenever you see fit, regardless of the rea- 
son? 

If so, you may have a surprise in store 
for you. The National Labor Relations 
Board, prodded by labor unions, has brought 
a case before the U.S. Supreme Court which 
would deprive an employer of the right of 
going out of business unless a union which 
represents his employees agrees to the step. 

The unions are taking the position that it 
is illegal, under the Taft-Hartley Act that set 
up the NLRB, for an employer to close down 
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all or any part of his business if it can be 
established that such action was taken to 
avoid signing a contract with the union, 

That is similar to an case in 
which John Doe's customers might sue to 
prevent him from going out of business if he 
is not making the profit he believes he should 
make, or is actually losing money. 

U.S. Representative WILLIAM JENNINGS 
Bryan Dorn in the House has introduced a 
bill to clarify the Taft-Hartley law in this 
respect (H.R. 10642). Substantially the same 
bill is now before the Senate, introduced by 
Senator Joun Tower, Republican, of Texas, 
and Senator Barry GOLDWATER, Republican, 
of Arizona (S. 2744). 

The background of the issue started in 
1956 when the Darlington Manufacturing 
Co. at Darlington closed its mills and went 
out of business shortly after the textile 
workers union won an election by a narrow 
margin to represent the employees. 

The NLRB stepped into the picture, claim- 
ing that Deering Millikin & Co. and other 
related corporations held an ownership inter- 
est in the closed company. Deering Milliken 
was ordered to provide back pay for the Dar- 

workers until they obtained equiv- 
alent jobs with other companies. 

It got short shrift from a U.S, district court 
of appeals, which held, in part, that “to go 
out of business in total, or to discontinue it 
in part, permanently at any time, we think 
was Darlington's absolute prerogative.” 
Hence the NLRB's appeal to the High Court. 

If the NLRB wins, it would become the 
ultimate arbiter of whether a man faced with 
an unprofitable business can be forced to stay 
in business until his capital and resources 
are exhausted and he, himself, goes bankrupt. 

No one knows yet what the Supreme Court 
will do. But if it follows its usual trend, 
one can expect the NLRB to win out, The 
Dorn and the Tower-Goldwater bills are de- 
signed to thwart the NLRB. South Carolina’s 
Senators and Representatives, undoubtedly, 
will support the bills. If Orangeburgers have 
influence with any out-of-State solons, or 
have friends who have such influence, now 
would be a good time to acquaint them with 
their views. 


Panama Canal Policy: Dangerous 
Failings of State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
f Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, among the 
most crucial foreign affairs policy mat- 
ters to come before the Congress in many 
years haye been thóse affecting the 
Panama Canal and interoceanic canals 
generally. Expounded on the floor of the 
House on many occasions by my able and 
brilliant colleague from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Fioop], the canal problem, espe- 
cially the role played by the Department 
of State, has become a subject of na- 
tional interest and concern. 

Featured by indecision, timidity, and 
downright incompetence, the conduct of 
our relations with Panama concerning 
the Panama Canal culminated on Jan- 
uary 9-11, 1964, in Red led and directed 
mob assaults on the Canal Zone, killing 
a number of our soldiers, endangering 
the lives of our citizens, and jeopardizing 
the security of the canal itself. 


1964 


It was, therefore, with the greatest in- 
terest that I read, in the June 1964 issue 
of the Reader's Digest, a thoughtful and 
very able article on ““The Dangerous Fail- 
ings of Our State Department,” by Hon. 
Frank J. Lauscue, distinguished senior 
Senator from Ohio and member of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
It is especially gratifying that in this re- 
vealing article Senator LavscHEe empha- 
Sizes our failures at Panama. 

The major part of the indicated article 
follows: 

THE DANGEROUS Fan Nes or Our STATE 
DEPARTMENT 


(The Government agency primarily re- 
sponsible for fighting the cold war is a study 
in indecision, timidity, and inefficiency. Re- 
Sult: we're in danger of losing that war.) 

(By Senator FRANK J, LavscHe) 


In every corner of the world we are los- 
ing ground to the Communists. From Pana- 
ma to Cambodia to Ghana to Bolivia to Indo- 
nesla, we are belittled, battered, and back- 
pedaling. Our flag is trampled, our pres- 
tige and power are fiouted. Our embassies 
are mobbed, our officials threatened or ar- 
rested at gunpoint. Respect for our strength 
dwindles. 

As the agency responsbile for our foreign 
Telations, the State Department must stand 
Chiefly accountable for our defeats in the 
long struggle against communism. ‘The 
harsh fact is that State is not equipped to 
cope with the explosive conflicts our enemies 
are stirring. Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
is a sincere, devoted diplomat who works 
tirelessly to do the best job he can; but, 
Unfortunately, the vast organization over 
Which he presides contains long-entrenched 
and frequently misguided men whose views 
too often account for our unsuccessful poli- 
cies. Thus, while our opponents run circles 
around us, these officials, from their lofty 
Glass-and-granite heights above the Potomac, 
persist in underplaying Communist advances. 

Consider the Department's actions during 
last January's revolution in Zanzibar. After 
a band of rebels, at least 30 of them trained 
in Cuba, seized power, statements began to 
Soze out of our foreign-policy superstructure 
disparaging the importance of the Commu- 
nists. “U.S. Alds Unconvinced Pro-Reds 
Run Zanzibar" ran a New York Times head- 
line based on one State briefing. 

Yet, State’s own files revealed that a 
Zanzibar political office had been set up in 
Havana in 1961. Cuban-instructed students 
had returned to Zanzibar shortly before the 
Tebellion—and State knew about it. The new 
Foreign and Defense Minister, Abdul Rah- 
man Mohammed, had been a paid agent of 
the Chinese Communist press agency—and 
State knew about it. Vice President Kassim 
Hanga, educated in Moscow and with a fa- 
natical hate-America record, had stalked out 
Of a meeting last fall when it moved to ex- 
press regret over President Kennedy’s assas- 
sination—and State knew about this, too. 

But what did State do? It soft pedaled 
the grim facts and clung to the old line that 
the coup was merely a nationalist revolu- 
tion that had picked up some Communist 
Overtones. Then Red China announced a 
half-million-dollar loan to Zanzibar, and our 
One remaining diplomat was given 24 hours 
to pack his bags and get out of “The Peo- 
ple's Republic of Zanzibar.” Four days later, 
at State's insistence, we responded by recog- 
nizing this Communist-riddied regime which 
was soon to demand removal of our space 

station and receive Soviet arms and 
technicians, Yet, in stark contrast, when a 
new anti-Communist regime took over last 
fall in the Dominican Republic, we would not 
Tecognize it although we knew the over- 
thrown government had refused to crack 
down on serious Communist infiltration. 
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Such foolishness can lead only to further 
failures. Before we suffer additional set- 
backs, something must be done now. For a 
campaign is already mounting within our 
foreign-policy complex to change our atti- 
tudes toward Communists. Honest criticism 
of our State Department, especially by Con- 
gress, has been scorned long enough. Real 
reforms have been shelved too often. My 
own experience on the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, plus a vast amount of ma- 
terial on the public record, convinces me that 
there are five chronic weaknesses which 
plague the Department: 

Weakness 1. State has a habit of glossing 
over critical matters until they turn into 
disasters. 

Indonesia is one case. More than 2 years 
ago the Department's files were crammed 
with hair-raising evidence revealing how 
Communist-leaning President Sukarno had 
mortgaged his Government to the hilt to 
acquire Soviet military aid, while accepting 
what has added up to $780 million in US. 
economic aid. Naively hoping for the best, 
State’s policymakers insisted we keep prop- 
ping up Indonesia. 

Because we did not dare tell Sukarno to 
give up his partnership with the Russians 
or get along without our help, a dangerous 
small war is brewing in Asia—as Sukarno 
threatens to crush the newly formed Federa- 
tion of Malaysia with his Russian weapons, 
telling us, “To hell with your aid.” 

Much the same folly has been evident in 
our policy toward Ghana. For more than 3 
years the government of President Kwame 
Nkrumah has been degenerating into a 
Marxist tyranny. Again we ducked a show- 
down, not having the guts to inform Nkru- 
mah that we would not subsidize his regime 
as it slide toward communism. All the while 
State issued rosy “fact sheets,” including a 
recent one claiming that Ghana has “stead- 
ily increasing ties of friendship with the 
United States.” Today Ghana has all but 
plunged into the Soviet orbit; our Embassy 
has been mobbed and our flag pulled down 
by Nkrumah’s stooges. 

To force State to rise above its fears of 
showdowns, a persistent effort must be made 
by both the press and Congress to compel 
the Department to tell the truth. Coverup 
and deception are too often practiced by 
misguided, arrogant officials who distrust and 
fear the judgment of American citizens. 

Weakness 2. State too frequently forgets 
that we must act our role as the free world’s 
leader, and enforce our rights if we expect 
to survive. 

No major nation has ever achieved peace 
without courageous use of its might at proper 
times. The calm that descended over Berlin 
and other crisis points after President Ken- 
nedy's dramatic action on the Soviet missiles 
in Cuba in October 1962 is proof. Yet, a 
deep-seated feeling is too often evident at 
State that there’s something sinful about 
exercising strength. 

Take Vietnam. In the wake of the State 
Department-encouraged overthrow of Presi- 
dent Diem last November, the war against 
the Communist Vietcong gravely deteriorat- 
ed. Nonetheless, elements in our State De- 
partment continued to resist the one obvious 
and long overdue tactic: hit-and-run guer- 
rilla strikes by the Vietnamese against the 
enemy on his own home ground in North 
Vietnam. To be sure, this is a power 
maneuver, but the alternative may be to 
abandon Vietnam—and ultimately the rest 
of southeast Asia—to communism. 

State’s attitude toward exercising leader- 
ship was also obvious after the bloody Jan- 
uary riots in Panama. Soviet, Chinese, and 
Cuban propaganda instantly spread lies that 


“aggression” against us before the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 
Instead of responding to these smears in 
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& manner befitting a great power, the State 
Department timidly consented to an investi- 
gation of Panama's complaints. Then and 
there, vast evidence could have been pre- 
sented for the public record, including photo- 
graphs and tape recordings showing how at 
least 70 trained Communists, some recently 
schooled in Cuba, staged the riots and fanned 
them to a bloody pitch. Indeed, State so 
underplayed Communist influence that Cuba 
was not even openly mentioned before the 
OAS at that crucial time. 

Obedient to State's orders, our Voice of 
America made only fleeting mention of Com- 
munist involvement in the riots, during 
broadcasts to Latin America about the OAS 
meetings. Communist activity was not dis- 
cussed at all in VOA's newscasts to Western 
Europe and most other regions. Is it any 
wonder that after the OAS voted 16 to 1 to 
seek evidence of U.S. aggression, our allies 
and most of the rest of the world concluded 
we were in the wrong? 

Until the State Department realizes that 
we must act like the great nation we are, 
opportunists, half-pint dictators and even 
some of our friends will continue to slice 
away at us. And in doing so they will gladly 
watch us slide into second-class status. 
Former Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs Robert Murphy, who directly served 
three Presidents, recently said, “In appropri- 
ate cases our Government should use its 
power and capacity to deal directly with a 
provocation whether in Panama, Ghana or 
Cuba.. If we do this from time to time in 
suitable situations, I am convinced the Unit- 
ed States will regain an element which it 
seems more recently to have lost—interna- 
tional respect both for American leadership 
and American power.” 

Weakness 3. State has not devised a con- 
sistent plan to defeat communism’s political- 
warfare strategy. 

This stems from an ingrained belief that 
the solution to our conflict with communism 
lies not in taking the offensive but in seek- 
ing areas of understanding. This attitude 
was typified recently by our Ambassador to 
West Germany, George C. McGhee, who de- 
clared, “We must seek solutions by indirec- 
tion through promotion of evolutionary 
change in the context in which the problems 
appear on the world scene.” 

This naiveté has filled the corridors and 
conference rooms at State for years. The 
entrenched powers at State are still convinced 
they can reach gentlemanly agreements with 
the Communists, and talk them out of ag- . 
gressive aims. 

State has gone even further down this 
road of self-delusion with its policy of mak- 
ing life more palatable behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. If, the Department argues, we sell our 
wheat to Russia, we help Khrushchev avert 
an agricultural difficulty and give him a 
breather to put his house in order. Then 
a better atmosphere will prevail for negotia- 
tion, Help poor Nikita, so the line goes, 
prove to his Communist competitors, par- 
ticularly Red China, that his peaceful co- 
existence policy works. 

His policy works all right! It stirs terror 
and mass murder in the Congo, spreads lles 
about us in Panama. It shoots down our 
off-course fliers over East Germany, even as 
State Department encouraged trade deals 
send tons of U.S. grain to this despised pup- 
pet regime. It teaches Castro's elite how 
to operate missiles, and it poisons the blood- 
stream of every free society with anti- 
American hate. 

Still, our State Department strategists are 
so enchanted with the search for minor 
agreements that they have not even begun 
to think through the major problem: ways 
to thwart and destroy communism’s world- 
wide social-demolition apparatus—be it di- 
rected from Moscow or Peiping. 
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Weakness 4. State’s decisionmaking ma- 
chinery is so inefficient that it moves at a 
cal illar pace. 

pt after President Kennedy took 
office, the White House asked the Depart- 
ment for a swift answer to a Russian ma- 
neuver in Berlin; 43 days later it arrived. 
Bureaucracy has reached such proportions 
that an estimated one out of every three 
Foreign Service employees is bogged down in 
strictly administrative chores, while well 
over half of State’s 24,000-man payroll per- 
forms clerical, housekeeping duties such as 
processing 2 million pieces of paper a 
week. Vital matters crawl through in-out 
boxes gathering signatures of approval as 
crucial hours tick by. Recently, Secretary of 
State Rusk admitted to Congress that tele- 
grams which come to him can take as many 
as 10 days to go up and down the line before 
a decision is reached, when everyone knows 
what the answer should be. 

Such a senseless roundrobbin is an out- 
rage. And not just because of the delays 
involved. All too frequently, in the course 
of the buckpassing and the ponderous dis- 
cussion in one committee after another, pro- 
posals get so emasculated that the decision 
is: don't act. Surely the unnecessary eche- 
lons can be eliminated. 

Weakness 5. State's personnel is not up to 
the tasks that confront it. 

Despite numerous dedicated, able Foreign 
Service officers, the entire personnel struc- 
ture needs more disciplined, realistic men 
coming in at the bottom and moving to- 
ward the top. The Department has more 
than enough bodies, and not nearly enough 
mental brawn. Particularly is this true at 
the desk-officer level. For nearly every coun- 
try we deal with, there is a “desk man” in 
Washington whose authority and influence 
on foreign-policy Cecisions can be enormous. 
Too often these posts are filled by juniors 
who either buck decisions up another rung 
or, worse, make mistakes that are not caught. 
We need seasoned top diplomats in these 
jobs, men who can be held accountable for 
decisions, 


Deputy Under Secretary of State for Ad- 
ministration William J. Crockett recently 
admitted to a congressional committee that 
a rigorous " out process” at State was 
“a matter of highest priority.” The real 
question, however, is who goes out, Too 
often it is the wrong man. Ambassador 
Clare Timberlake, among those credited with 
saving the Congo from a Soviet-run take- 
over, was called home in 1961 because Ra- 
jeshwar Dayal, the Indian U.N. commander 
in the Congo, considered him too anti-Com- 
munist. 


The Department's ability to discern be- 
tween desirables and undesirables is in seri- 
ous doubt. 

Just as alarming, the raw talent coming 
into the Foreign Service, our future Ambas- 
sadors, is below par, Moreover, State’s per- 
sonnel training continues to be grossly in- 
adequate, and all too few of our diplomats 
have a sophisticated knowledge of commu- 
nism’s 
nearly enough of those in Red target areas 
know how to deal with a professional agi- 
tator or can spot a Communist-led riot in 
the making. 

Individually and collectively, these five 
weaknesses at State have spelled setbacks, 
blunders, and catastrophes. Nothing more 
vividly shows this than the case of Cuba. 
For months we watched as the slow infiltra- 
tion of Soviet troops and weapons wiped 
out the Monroe Doctrine, yet did nothing. 
Pinally the missile crisis of October 1962 was 
upon us, and we stood at the brink of world 
war III. Afterward, the State Department 
announced a bold program to isolate Cuba 
by discouraging all free world shipping to 
the island. Promise was further made that 
Cuba's exportation of communism would not 
be tolerated. Nearly 2 years ago Secretary 


social-demolition techniques. Not 
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Rusk told our committee that “if the 
Cubans or the Soviets in Cuba attempted 
to move arms illicitly into other Latin 
American countries, the Armed Forces of the 
United States would be used to intercept 
such traffic.” 

Both programs have now collapsed, Cuba 
is today a training center for guerrillas and 
terrorists. A full-scale African indoctrina- 
tion program there has already sent more 
than 100 graduates back to their homelands, 
which range from Algeria to Southern Rho- 
desia. The OAS has compiled massive evi- 
dence showing Cuban aggression against 
Venezuela, including financial aid and sub- 
stantial arms shipments. (Captured plans 
disclosed a plot to seize Caracas with the 
help of mortars, bazookas, and recoilless 
rifles slipped in from Cuba.) 

As for the economic embargo, its bally- 
hooed success was rudely shattered by Brit- 
ain’s $11 million sale of 400 buses to Castro. 
We knew well in advance that this and other 
deals by our various allies were in the mak- 
ing. State might have devised a campaign 
to nip these deals in the bud. Instead, it 
argued that we should sell wheat to the 
Soviet Union, the main source of economic 
support to Cuba. 

Nothing could have more thoroughly un- 
dermined our embargo, since it was precisely 
the kind of excuse our allies were looking 
for to launch full-scale commerce with 
Castro. Thus, even while a 42-million-dol- 
lar contract for the sale of 1 million tons 
of wheat to Russia was being negotiated 
in New York last January, a British freight- 
er, the Sycamore Hill, was taking on 10,000 
tons of Canadian wheat in Nova Scotia. 
Destination: a Russian Black Sea port. Some 
48 hours after the deal was consummated, 
the ship's captain got new orders from Mos- 
cow: Head for Havana. 

A few days later the Tulse Hill, another 
British vessel, docked in Baltimore. Long- 
shoremen refused to load it and 25 other 
ships, some of them scheduled to carry wheat 
for Iron Curtain countries. Why? These 
same ships had been delivering goods to 
Cuba. State mt officials rushed to 
talk the union out of its anti-Cuban boycott. 

Small wonder that our friends fall away 
from us and our foes make mincemeat of us. 
Yet, instead of stern measures, we are now 
hearing calls for reevaluations looking to a 
still weaker line against communism. From 
my own in Congress, one influential 
foreign-policy voice, conditioned by State 
Department thinking, decries, cold war 
“myths” and declares that Russia has “ceased 
to be totally and implacably hostile to the 
West.” Approval reverberates through our 
diplomatic echelons, where the word is out 
to educate the public about “good” Commu- 
nist nations. Our officials pontificate about 
the Soviet-Chinese dispute over how to bury 
us, and all the while communism creeps 
ahead. 

If we will but courageously help our 
friends and not aid our enemies, the protec- 
tion of our interests can be achieved with 
the least risk of violence. And if we are to 
survive, one top piece of business at the 
White House must be an immediate study, 
reshaping and strengthening of our State 
Department. For how long can we afford to 
fail? 


Communist Successes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 
. em e n OR TAE TETTED Sr 
Wednesday, July 8, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Augusta Chronicle, of Augusta, Ga., has 
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printed in its July 2 and 3 editorial col- 
umns two outstanding editorials on 
Communist successes in this time when 
it seems to be unpopular to be an anti- 
Communist. The editorials are entitled 
“Red Renaissance.” I ask unanimous 
consent to have these two editorials 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
{From the Augusta Chronicle, July 2, 1964] 
Rev RENAISSANCE—I 


The Communist Party, by its utilization 
of the current election campaign to expand 
and intensify its activities in this country, 
is making manifest to every American cap- 
able of comprehension that it feels the cli- 
mate for Communists is improving in the 
United States. 

And it may be that the party bosses, exam- 
ining carefully every straw in the wind, are 
accurately interpreting recent trends in this 
country as being increasingly favorable to the 
Red cause. 

Colleges and universities throughout the 
Nation are extending invitations to Commu- 
nist speakers. Press conferences held by 
party leaders are well attended, and the 
resulting publicity brings the party to the 
attention of everyone. In addition, party 
morale has been alded by the courts. A 
December decision of the U.S, court of 
appeals which upset the conviction of the 
party for failure to register as it is required 
to do by the McCarran Act was as a shot 
of adrenalin. More recently, Supreme Court 
rulings have favored intensification of Com- 
munist activity. 

The conclusion by party leaders that the 
climate is conducive to an expanding oper- 
ation became apparent several months ago. 
The party’s legislative director, Arnold John- 
son, sent letters to all 50 States last January 
requesting information concerning the re- 
quirements for placing a candidate on the 
ballot or for establishing a write-in candi- 
date. Sources close to the Chronicle now 
report that Johnson is pleased not only with 
the large number of replies he received but 
also with the volume of information he was 
furnished on the election laws in various 
States. 

Several Red objectives appear to be emerg- 
ing for the forthcoming political campaign. 

As it does with its appearances on college 
campuses, the Communist Party sees in such 
a campaign an opportunity to present itself 
to the general public as a legitimate polit- 
ical party and to conceal what it is in fact— 
an instrumentality of the international Com- 
munist movement. It also sees this cam- 
paign as the means of obtaining publicity 
influencing vital issues of the day, promot- 
ing its program, and advancing the cause of 
communism generally. 

It has now become apparent that the party 
will make every effort to run Communists 
for public office either as Communist Party 
candidates or as independents. William C. 
Taylor, a paid party functionary in southern 
California, ran as an independent for the 
Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles County 
in the California primary earlier this month. 
While he ran as an independent, Taylor ad- 
mitted publicly that he is a Communist. He 
was defeated by the incumbent—but he 
polled 32.000 votes, some 13 percent of the 
total number cast for this office. 

Emboldened to reenter the national politi- 
cal arena, the Communist Party, U.S.A., has 
decided to offer the party’s general secretary, 
Gus Hall, and its vice chairman, Claude 
Lightfoot, as write-in candidates, respective- 
ly, for President and Vice President of the 
United States. 

Soon will come a flood of propaganda, and 
calls for a Communist form of government 
for this country. The party may be expected 
to demand, on the assertion that it is 4 
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legitimate political party, 
slon time for its write-in ca 
level of equality with the two major politi- 
Cal parties. If the time 
courts, who can tell but what the Commu- 
nists will win their point. 

Although there is an indication that the 
issue of ciyll rights will be superseded in 
Part by international issues, it can be an- 
ticipated that race will play some role in the 
Communist propaganda effort. Party mem- 
bers in California have been told that, in 
their political activities, they should make 
the point that no Negro is the Governor of 
& State, a U.S. Senator, or a member of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

The public can expect this, as well as other 
matters which party leaders figure to be of 
value to the Communist cause, to be agitated 
in every conceivable manner and through 
every forum available to the party. 

How the party fares will bear evidence on 
how accurate its leaders have been in their 
analysis of the political climate in this 
country. 

A further look at this subject will be 
taken in this space tomorrow. 


[From the Augusta Chronicle, July 3, 1964] 
Reo Renwawssance—II 


America’s crafty Communists, quick to ex- 
Ploit any cleavage among the ranks and file 
of this country, are, as we said Thursday, 
turning to the 1964 political campaign to 
Promote the cause of communism, 

While we cited the rase issue as one that 
Could be expected to supply the American 
reds with a double handful of propaganda 
ammunition, there is a growing indication 
that party leaders have begun looking else- 
Where for something to exploit. They are 
assuming that enactment of the civil rights 
eolian lessen the propaganda value of that 

e. 

As @ result, we look for the Communists 
to strive to wring from developments in 
Southeast Asia as much divisive propaganda 
as they can. 

Leading functionaries of the party in this 
Country are hoping to revive the tactic of 
the united front and join with other orga- 
nizations in a campaign designed to oppose 
the policy of the U.S. Government in that 
area of the world. Sources in which the 
Chronicle has the greatest confidence say 
these party bosses envision a front which 
Would include leftist groups, labor unions, 
Organizations of Negro citizens, and religious 
groups. They hope to gain from the last ele- 
ment the “tone” they believe religion will 
lend to their campaign. 

What the party hopes to do is to take ad- 
Vantage of the increasing call in this coun- 
try for more aggressive tactics by the United 
States is the fight against communism in 
Southeast Asia. The Communists here will 

er away at the theme that this will 
extend the war, hoping to stir a widespread 
movement against any possible United States 
assault on North Vietnam, 

Already, the party here is contending that 
the situation in southeast Asia can be settled 
Only through negotiations in which Red 
China is an active participant. They also 
argue that the central issue in southeast Asia 
is the right of countries in that part of the 
World to conduct their own affairs. 

They deliberately and conveniently ignore 
the real issue—Communist invasion, terror, 
and insurgency. 

Increasingly, in the weeks that lie ahead, 
the Communists in the United States may be 
expected to attack without surcease any sug- 
Gestion that we enlarge our activities in 
Southeast Asia. Anyone suggesting that we 
fight to win there will be branded an ultra- 
Tightist. Our purposes there, In fact, already 
ure being distorted in every way imaginable. 
Currently being circulated is the statement 
that the United States wants to exploit the 
natural resources and the inhabitants of that 
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area of the world, while the object of North 
Vietnam is only to secure peace and a reuni- 
fied Vietnam. 

In its utilization of politics as an instru- 
ment to promote communism, the party will 
stress any issue which it feels is to its advan- 
tage. It will call for repeal of anti-Commu- 
nist legislation, peaceful coexistence, as well 
as the withdrawal of U.S. military support 
from South Vietnam. 

We can be sure, too, that Communists wili 
also campaign for the election of candidates 
they consider to be liberal, and for the de- 
feat of candidates they deem to be ultraright. 


Strong Action Must Be Taken To Limit 
Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, a strong 
editorial which appeared in the Florida 
Times-Union correctly portrays the 
problem presented through usurpation of 
authority by the U.S. Supreme Court, It 
is worthy of careful study at all levels of 
government and particularly in the Con- 


gress. 

The editorial follows: 

Srronec Action Must Br Taken To Lrurr 
Court 

Members of the U.S. Supreme Court will 
probably find a $5,000 increase in their pay- 
checks when that august body reconvenes in 
the fall. The figure is $2,500 more than it 
might have been. 

The House of Representatives voted the 
Court a $7,500 raise, the same as given all 
Congressmen, but the Senate reduced the 
amount to $2,500. A compromise committee 
split the difference and the Court will proba- 
bly end up with a $5,000 increase. 

The Senate action sharply cutting the 


Court pay raise has been Interpreted as a 


censure of the Court's actions and rulings 
relative to the method for apportioning both 
houses of the State legislatures. It has also 
been interpreted as a warning to the Court 
to stop entering the legislative domain. 

In seeking to reduce the Court’s pay, the 
Senate has merely acted out the role assigned 
tt when the Constitution was drafted. A 
system of “checks and balances” was estab- 
lished by that document which would keep 
the three branches, executive, legislative, and 
judicial, always at odds with each other, thus 
preventing a centralization of governmental 
power. 

Under the Constitution, each branch has 
designated duties and powers, and the au- 
thority to maintain itself within its own 
field as long as it acts with vigor. If any 
branch becomes lackadaisical, it may find the 
others usurping its powers. 

Such a system, as explained above, allows 
the people to assess accurately responsibility 
for the operations of the Government, and 
to take appropriate actions to correct defi- 
clencies. Lately, however, this ability of the 
people to determine responsibility, has be- 
come clouded because the three branches 
are taking on aspects of each other. 

In the past two decades, the Supreme 
Court has sought to amend the Constitution 
outside of the prescribed procedure and the 
other departments have committed equally 
as serious encroachments outside of their 
areas of authority. 

The most serious usurpations of power, 
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however, have been committed by the Court 
and it is remarkable that Congress has waited 
so long to attempt to retaliate. Unfortu- 
nately, the method chosen by the Congress 
to limit the Court does not appear to be one 
that will effectively do the job. 

The only way in which the Court will be 
Properly limited ‘s for the Congress to take 
an aggressive legislative stand and enact 
laws specifically defining the presently vague 
authority of the Court. Such an act would 
be entirely constitutional. Lastly, the Con- 
gress must also vigorously exercise all of the 
powers granted it so that they won't be lost 
through default. 


Communism’s Many Faces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Greenville Piedmont, of Greenville, S.C., 
has printed a very eloquent, but brief, 
commentary on “Communism’s Many 
Faces.” This editorial points up the fal- 
lacies in the foolhardy notion that the 
Communists can be trusted to be any- 
thing except Communists. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this editorial, from 
the July 7, 1964, issue of the Greenville 
Piedmont, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMUNISM’s Many Faces 

As warm coexistence winds blow across the 
ideological no man’s land dividing capitalist 
and Communist, the Russians have been 
practicing their best political art: deceit. 

A smiling Nikita Khrushchey bounced 
around Scandinavia trying to give the im- 
pression that he was a good comrade who 
wasn't too unlike many good capitallsts, and 
that he really didn't want to “bury” anyone, 

The Soviet Premier posed with his face 
stuck in a bunch of roses; then he showed 
off his rowing ability by propelling the Swed- 
ish Premier across a lake. It was all so dis- 
arming. 

Meanwhile, in Indonesia, Soviet Deputy 
Premier Anastas Mikoyan was also busy— 
helping to foment another international ex- 
plosion. 

In Jakarta, Mikoyan announced that Mos- 
cow was shipping new and better arms to 
Indonesia for use in the “confrontation” with 
Malaysia. 

Malaysia is a federation of states conceived 
last year out of British possessions in the Far 
East. Great Britain helped mold the terri- 
tories of Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak, and 
Sabah into an independent state. The new 
nation had one desire: to be left in peace. 

But that Red-lining upstart, President 
Sukarno, of Indonesia, decided otherwise. 
He began rattling his territorial kettledrums 
and mobilizing troops for his grand land- 
grabbing expeditions. j- 

Great Britain and Australia told Sukarno 
they would defend Malaysia's interests. 
They mobilized forces to show Sukarno they 
meant business, Thus the two faces of Rus- 
sla are again being shown to the world: 
smiles in Scandinavia and straight-faced 
warmongering in southeast Asia. 

The Communists can always be trusted— 
to be Communists. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
July 3, 1964, issue of Christianity Today 
contains an excellent article on the im- 
portance of trying to keep churches out 
of the political arena. This article, en- 
titled “The Mission of the Church,” is 
written by Mr. J. Howard Pew, a distin- 
guished Christian layman and a dedi- 
cated American patriot. I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MIssION OF THE CHURCH 
(By J. Howard Pew) 

(J. Howard Pew is a distinguished Chris- 
tian layman and is active in many evangeli- 
cal causes. He is the president of the 
board of trustees of the United Presbyterian 
Foundation and a member of the board of 
directors of Christianity Today. He also 
serves as an elder in the Ardmore Presby- 
terian Church, Ardmore, Pa.) 

A vital question before the United Presby- 
terian Church is whether or not the church, 
as a corporate body, should involve herself 
in economic, social, and political affairs. 
Many of its leaders, by precept and exam- 
ple, have already given an affirmative answer 
to this question, and much of their ac- 
tivity is concerned with civil affairs. The 
church has become inyolved through pro- 
nouncements, through appeals to political 
pressures, and through lobbies in Washing- 
ton. Other denominations could be cited as 
examples, but this article discusses only the 
situation within the United Presbyterian 
Church. So far as Presbyterians are con- 
cerned, the elders are responsible for the 
spiritual welfare of the church. The very 
term “ruling elder” indicates an active role 
in governing the church. 

In the United Presbyterian Church, a 
manual entitled “Consider Your Ministry” 
has been produced to help in governing the 
church. The second chapter defines the mis- 
sion of the church; its thrust is that the 
church should be planted “in the middle of 
life with its everyday decisions.” No one 
would seriously deny that the individual 
Christian must relate his Christian convic- 
tions to the society of which he is a part in 
the economic, social, and political life about 
him. He must live out his Christianity in 
every phase of life, showing that he is salt 
and light in an unbelieving world. Nor is 
the right of the pulpit to speak out according 
to moral, ethical, and Christian principles in 
question. But chapter II declares these 
things are also the responsibility of the cor- 
porate congregation. If the thesis of this 
chapter is true, then a session should involve 
the congregation “in the jobs men do to earn 
a living, in the power structures of the social 
order, in the decisions of politics, in the 
relationships of persons with one another as 
neighbors and members of various groups 
and clubs” (pp. 18, 19). 

A paragraph on page 21 Indicates the type 
of guidance a session should provide for the 
congregation: 

“But there are also things that the con- 
gregation as a corporate body can do; there 
are ways for the congregation itself to accept 
its being sent out into the world. A con- 
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gregation may provide forums for the ex- 
ploring of crucial issues, or it may conduct a 
survey of housing or job opportunities for 
minority groups, or it may an 
agency to meet the recreational needs of 
youth. It may deal forthrightly with some 
corruption of justice or even press for the 
Passage or repeal of some law.” 

According to this, the session has the re- 
sponsibility as a session to set up forums for 
every social, economic, and political issue of 
the day; to survey the community for hous- 
ing and job opportunities for minority 
groups. But it is to do much more since the 
1963 general assembly passed this recom- 
mendation: 

“The 175th general assembly * * * alerts 
the church to other pressing metropolitan 
problems including methods of metropolitan 
government, mass transportation, equitable 
representation in State legislatures, subur- 
ban residential segregation, and chronic poy- 
erty of segments of our population.” (Min- 
utes of general assembly, part I, p. 326.) 

This means that sessions must lead their 
congregations in a study of method of metro- 
politan government and inform all cities of 
the Nation what is the best type of metro- 
politan government. They must study mass 
transportation and inform, among others, 
the leaders of the city in which they live how 
to overcome traffic problems and how best to 
transport the working population to and from 
work. They must inform their State capitals 
as to what is an equitable representation in 
State legislatures. And they must come up 
with the solution to such poverty as may 
exist in certain segments of our population. 

Since the congregation speaks as a Chris- 
tian congregation, the assumption must be 
made that it knows the mind of Christ con- 
cerning metropolitan government, mass 
transportation, equitable representation, and 
so on. It must be able to declare to the 
yarious governing bodies: “Thus saith the 
Lord.” 

But to continue, sessions must be ready to 
send out members of the congregation to 
various cities, here and abroad, so that they 
can adequately study methods of metropoli- 
tan government, The problem of mass trans- 
portation has already cost millions of dollars, 
and still it remains unsolved. Must the 
church spend more, millions, or does church 
affiliation equip individuals with greater 
knowledge and competence? Must the con- 
gregation engage political experts to help 
determine equitable representation in Fed- 
eral, State, and local government? And who 
can estimate the cost of eliminating chronic 
poverty? These are but a small fraction of 
the economic, social, and political problems 
about which the general assembly, through 
its committee of church and society, has 
already issued statements and made pro- 
nouncements. 

But is this the mission of the church? 
Does such a program square with the teach- 
ings of Christ, with the Scriptures, with the 
history and traditions of the church, with 
the constitution of the United Presbyterian 
Church, and with reason and logic? 

CAESAR'S KINGDOM AND GOD'S 

Even a superficial reading of Christ's words 
reveals that he did not interfere with civiJ 
affairs. This disappointed the Pharisees, who 
were looking for a political messiah. And in 
order to entangle Jesus in the political and 
economic situation of their day, they asked 
him whether it was lawful to pay taxes to 
Caesar. Jesus gave a classic answer that is 
timeless for the church: Render therefore 
unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s; 
and unto God the things that are God's“ 
(Matt. 22: 21). Christ definitely distin- 
guishes between Caesar’s kingdom and God's. 
There is a clear distinction between temporal 
kingdoms and the kingdom of heaven. The 
jurisdiction of the state and that of the 
church differ. Jesus never concerned himself 
about Caesar's affairs, Job opportunities, 
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methods of metropolitan government, mass 
transportation, equitable representation in 
legislatures are plainly problems for Caesar 
and not for the church. And let us not for- 
get that the economic, social, and political 
problems of Christ’s day were just as serious 
as they are today, if not more so. 

That Jesus refused to involve himself or 
the church in economic situations even 
when they involved justice is borne out by 
Luke 12: 13, 14. One of His followers said, 
“Master, speak to my brother, that he divide 
the inheritance with me.” The brother was 
evidently cheating this follower of Christ 
out of his rightful inheritance. Here Christ 
had the opportunity to exercise justice and 
see that there was an equal distribution of 
wealth. But Christ refused to enter into 
a sphere that fell outside His divine calling. 
There are some church committees that feel 
that one of the functions of the church is 
to bring about an equal distribution of 
wealth which they call justice. Yet Christ 
said, “My kingdom is not of this world” 
(John 18: 36). What right has any court of 
the church to cast the Saviour into a political 
role by involving His church in civil affairs? 

Most church pronouncements have to do 
with the material welfare of men. Now 
suppose someone would come and say to 
the church: Take no thought for your life. 
what ye shall eat, nor what ye shall drink; 
nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on” 
(Matthew 6: 25). One can readily imagine 
that a committee on social action would ve- 
hemently attack Him. Yet these were the 
words of Christ to the church in the Sermon 
on the Mount. 


THE LORDSHIP OF CHRIST 


The modern-day church justifies her in- 
vasion of economic, social, and political 
spheres on the ground of the lordship of 
Christ. Is not Christ the Lord of all life? 
Then modern theologians, like the Roman 
Catholic theologians, proceed from the Lord- 
ship of Christ to the lordship of the church 
over all facets of life. Christ forbids the 
church to enter into the sphere of Caesar. 
If the church really takes the lordship of 
Christ seriously, then she must listen to 
Him as He defines the separate Jurisdictions 
of state and church, as He declared that His 
kingdom is not of this world, as He main- 
tains that He is not a divider of wealth, as 
He limits the church to spiritual weapons. 
If the church is not hypocritical in declaring 
the lordship of Christ, she must follow both 
His example and His teachings. 

In the Scriptures we find that the apostles 
followed the same principles as their Lord. 
They were interested in establishing a spirit- 
ual kingdom and refused to become involved 
in secular affairs. The Apostle Paul de- 
clared: “For the kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink; but righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost“ (Romans 14: 7). The 
sixth chapter of the Book of Acts describes 
an incident that arose about the distribution 
of charity. The apostles said to the church: 
“It is not reason that we should leave the 
word of God, and serve tables“ (verse 3). So 
they asked for the appointment of seven 
laymen to handle this business and stated: 
“But we will give ourselves continually to 
prayer, and to the ministry of the word” 
(verse 4). Now if the apostles felt that 
prayer and preaching were of such supreme 
importance that they could spare no time for 
the distribution of charity, what would they 
say to denominational leaders of our time 
who seek to solve the problem of metropoll- 
tan government and mass transportation? 
The apostles knew that prayer and preaching 
the Gospel would bring a thousandfold 
greater benefit to mankind than even feeding 
and clothing the poor. 

Calvin in commenting on this incident 
calls attention to the preoccupation of the 
Roman Catholic Church with secular busi- 
ness. He said: “They entangled themselves 
in divers businesses, which they were scarcé 
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able to overcome, though every one of them 
had had 10 heads.” If denominational lead- 
ers are going to solve all the secular prob- 
lems they have taken upon themselves in 
this complex society, it would appear that 
they should be multiheaded. 

The whole emphasis of the Book of Acts 
and of the Epistles Is upon the preaching of 
salvation, the sanctification of believers, and 
the application of the Gospel in daily life 
according to the law of love. The apostles 
did not seek to reform society by external 
and political means; they used only the per- 
Suasive power of the Gospel. It was their 
conviction that the Gospel, and not legisla- 
tive acts, would transform society. They 
did not discuss or become involved in eco- 
nomic, social, and political affairs, even 
though the society of their day was in a sad- 
der state than ours. 

Jesus Christ, the apostles, and the early 
church knew that it was very important for 
the church to adhere strictly to the Gospel, 
realizing that, should she become involved 
in nonecclesiastical, controversial issues, 
those who opposed the position she took 
would question her competence to speak on 
ecclesiastical subjects. 

During the Middle Ages the church left 
the Gospel and entered into economic, social, 
and political spheres. By means of canon 
law the church forbade the use of interest, 
fixed the amount of wages, and attempted 
to control the price of goods. The result was 
& period of poverty and stagnation. Society 
became corrupt because the church neglected 
her spiritual weapons. Surely the example 
of the Middle Ages is sufficient to warn us 
against the folly of the church's interfering 
in fields outside her God-given jurisdiction. 

The Reformation brought the church back 
to the preaching of the Gospel. Both Luther 
and Calvin confined the church to spiritual 
functions. One of the first things Calvin 
did in organizing the new Protestant church 
in Geneva was to set up two groups: one he 
called the “consistory”—this was composed 
of 5 ministers and 12 lay elders; the other 
he called the “company of- pastors”—this 
Was composed solely of ministers. Concern- 
ing the consistory the constitution stated, 
“All this is to be done in such a way that 
the ministers have no civil jurisdiction and 
Wield only the spiritual sword of the Word of 
God, as St. Paul commands them.“ The 
consistory (which was the forerunner of 
what we know as the session) could reprove 
according to the Word of God. The severest 
punishment it could mete out was excom- 
munication. It was denied any civil juris- 
diction. 

The ecclesiastical body, known as the 
“company of pastors,” had in its constitu- 
tion that the pastor’s duty was “to preach 
the Word of God, to instruct, to admonish, to 
exhort and reprove in public and in private, 
to administer the sacraments and, with the 
consistory, to pronounce the ecclesiastical 
censures.” 


It is commonly thought that Calvin and 
the ministers of Geneva dominated the civil 
affairs of that city. That is contrary to the 
facs, as original records recently discovered 
and translated prove. Calvin himself wrote: 
"I know well that the impious everywhere 
cry out that I aspire with an insatiable pas- 
sion to political influence, and yet I keep 
Myself so strongly separated from all public 
affairs, that each day I hear people discours- 
ing upon subjects of which I have not the 
least knowledge, The government has re- 
course to my counsels only in grave affairs, 
when it is irresolute or incapable of deciding 
by itself” (letter to Zurich in 1555). 

According to an eminent Swiss historian, 
Anedee Roget: “We do not know that the 
Council ever consulted the church for any 
Subject in the offing, nor the assembly of 
ministers, nor the consistory, a mixed body.” 
Common sense telis us that the Reformation 
Would never have proceeded from Geneva if 
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the church had occupied herself with the 
civil affairs of Geneva. It was because the 
Geneva church concentrated on the Gospel 
that she came to have such an international 
infiuence. 

John Knox and the Westminster Divines 
carried out the same policy and practice. 
Their belief found expression in the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, which forms 
part of the United Presbyterian constitution. 
Chapter XXXI, section IV, reads: 

Synods and councils are to handle or con- 
clude nothing but that which is ecclesiasti- 
cal; and are not to intermeddle with civil 
affairs, which concern the commonweaith, 
unless by way of humble petition, in cases 
extraordinary; or by way of advice for satis- 
faction of conscience, if they be thereunto 
required by the civil magistrate.” 

Many of the doctrines of the Westmin- 
ster Confession were debated for weeks and 
months, but there was 100 percent agree- 
ment on this section, which passed with- 
out debate. The Westminster divines knew 
the damage the Roman Catholic Church 
brought upon Christianity by presuming to 
intermeddle with civil affairs” and sought 
to safeguard the Presbyterian Church from 
such a proved folly. 

Every time the Presbyterian Church as a 
corporate body becomes involved in eco- 
nomic, social, and political affairs, she trans- 
gresses both the word and the spirit of the 
constitution that elders and ministers 
sacredly vow to uphold. 

ADVICE FROM JOHN WITHERSPOON 


When the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States was formed in Philadelphia 
in 1789, it adopted the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith with its proviso that there 
would be no “intermeddi{ing] with civil 
affairs." One of the leading spirits in the 
formation of that church was Dr. John 
Witherspoon, the only clergyman to sign the 
Declaration of Independence. He separated 
his duties as a citizen from those of a min- 
ister. In a sermon he stated: 

“The other direction I would offer upon 
this subject is, that ministers take care to 
avoid officiously intermeddling in civil mat- 
ters. A minister should be separated and 
set apart for his own work; he should be 
consecrated to his office. * * * But it is still 
more sinful and dangerous, for them to de- 
sire or claim direction of such matters as 
fall within the province of the civil magis- 
trate. When our blessed Saviour says, ‘My 
kingdom is not of this world,’ He plainly 
intimates to his disciples that they have no 
title to intermeddle with state affairs.” 

From 1789 to 1912 the Presbyterian Church 
kept out of the civil sphere, except for the 
slavery question. During this time it had its 
greatest influence and strength. During the 
19th century Alexis de Tocqueville made 
these discerning comments in comparing 
the effect of religion in America with that 
In Europe: There Is no country in the whole 
world in which the Christian religion re- 
tains a greater influence over the souls of 
men than in America; and there can be no 
greater proof of its utility and of its con- 
formity to human nature, than that its in- 
fluence is most powerfully felt over the most 
enlightened and free nation of the earth. 
* * * They [clergy] keep aloof from parties 
and from public affairs” (Democracy in 
America,” I, 314, 315). In other words, it 
was not by interfering in civil affairs and 
not by political pressures that the Presby- 
terlan Church became such a powerful in- 
fluence for moral good but by keeping strict- 
ly to her spiritual sphere and by employing 
the persuasive power of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 


From the year 1912 we find the 
of an encroachment into civil affairs by the 
Presbyterian Church, chiefiy the in- 
fluence of a united effort on the part of 
major denominations and centering in the 
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Federal Council of Churches. It is obvious 
from history that in proportion to her en- 
grossment with economic, social, and politi- 
cal matters, the spiritual and moral influence 
of the church waned. The moral corruption 
and spiritual poverty of our day certainly 
stem in great measure from the neglect of 
the church to carry out her spiritual mis- 
sion. The social gospel has proved to be in- 
effective in lifting up the moral standards 
of our Nation, 


If the church as a corporate body should 
follow through with the economic, social, 
and political programs presented by the 
United Presbyterian General Asesmbly’s 
Committee of Church and Society, she 
would find herself in opposition to the teach- 
ings of Christ and the apostles; she would 
ignore the lessons of history; she would 
despise the finest traditions of the Presby- 
terian Church and violate the constitution 
its elders and ministers have vowed to up- 
hold. À 


Surely it is against all reason and logic 
that the congregation or the church as a 
whole should enter into a program that can 
only prove divisive and weaken the spiritual 
witness of the church. The program ad- 
vocated is divisive. The church has been 
known as an institution that proclaims the 
infallible truth of God, but when she issues 
pronouncements in fields outside her sphere, 
this can only bring shame, confusion, and 
disillusionment. 

The great need of today is for the church 
to be the church and to manifest the 
spiritual power with which God has endowed 
her. Our people have a spiritual hunger; 
they desire the bread of life, not secular 
pronouncements. And if the church pro- 
claims the bread of life, she will, as has been 
proved in the past, so transform society that 
Many of the prevalent social ills will dis- 
appear. She will infuse such virtues into 
society as to elevate all phases of human 
life. The mission of the church is to redeem 
souls by the Gospel of salvation, and only 
as she redeems individuals will soclety be 
redeemed. 
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Conservation Triumph in New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, among the Nation’s most 
precious natural resources are its thou- 
sands of acres of unused land, of open 
Spaces. The preservation of that land 
and its beauty is a goal to which thou- 
sands of Americans in 29 States have 
devoted themselves. 

The celebration of their long and 
arduous efforts took place on May 29, 
when New Jersey dedicated the Great 
Swamp National Wildlife Refuge in 
Morris County. Present for that occa- 
sion were the Honorable Stewart Udall, 
Secretary of the Interior, the Honorable 
Richard J. Hughes, Governor of New 
Jersey, and many other individuals who 
gave much time and energy to this proj- 
ect, including Senator Clifford P. Case; 
Congressman Peter H. B. Frelinghuysen; 
Mr. Robert A. Roe, the commissioner of 
the Department of Conservation and 
Economic Developments of the State of 
New Jersey; Hon. Thomas J. Hillery, 
State senator from Morris County; Mr. 
William Louis Arthur, president of the 
Morris County Park Commission; Mr. 
Daniel Johnson, Director of the U.S. 
Department of Interior’s Bureau of 
Fisheries and Wildlife; Mr. John S. 
Goodschalk, Regional Director of the 
Fisheries and Wildlife Service; Sister 
Hildegard Marie, president of the College 
of St. Elizabeth’s; Dean Samuel Pratt, 
Farleigh Dickinson University; Mr. Carl 
Bucheister, president of the National 
Audubon Society; Mr. Herbert P. Onick, 
president of the New Jersey Audubon 
Society; the honorary chairman of the 
Great Swamp Committee, Warren Ted 
Kenny; and its executive Secretary, Mrs. 
Helen Fenske. 

The conclusion of this task represents 
a victory for both the State and the Na- 
tion. It demonstrates the strides that 
can be achieved by the concerted efforts 
of many individuals joining in a mean- 
ingful, cooperative venture guided by 
able leadership. 

The constant expansion of urban cen- 
ters threatens to destroy much of our 
Nation's beautiful wildlands. The initi- 
ative which New Jersey and other States 
have just taken may help to retard this 
process of deterioration. Secretary 
Udall and Governor Hughes are acting 
to meet this challenge, and their words 
merit citation. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that excerpts from the remarks made at 
the May 29 ceremonies be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


Appendix 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE STEWART 
UDALL, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


This is not simply a matter of significance 
in this particular region of New Jersey, but 
I think this is an occasion that has signifi- 
cance for all the people of this country. I’m 
encouraged to think that the conservation 
movement is getting somewhere by what has 
been accomplished here by 50 many people. 
And I am here to express to you my feeling 
of optimism regarding what has been done. 
President Kennedy, every time I talked with 
him about conservation problems, used to 
say to me, Let's do the things now near the 
great centers of population, for the oppor- 
tunity will be lost unless we act in the next 
few years.” And this is precisely what you 
people have done. Last Saturday in Michi- 
gan, President Johnson gave what I think 
was one of the finest speeches of his Presi- 
dency. In the course of it, he challenged 
the American people to join the battles that 
build a great society, to prove that our ma- 
terial progress is always the foundation on 
which we build a richer life of mind and 
spirit. * * * He spoke of three areas where 
he suggested that we can begin to build this 
great society—in our cities, in our country- 
side, and in our classrooms. And we are 
gathered here today to celebrate what in my 
opinion is one of the most successful and 
meaningful battles to save the American 
countryside in recent memory. It is the 
distinctive nature of this battle that makes 
the Great Swamp so important. For we 
applaud not action by the Federal Govern- 
ment, or by a single public-spirited philan- 
thropist or foundation, but by discipline, 
toughminded action, by many voluntary citi- 
zens groups, who were determined that a 
unique outdoor place did not have to be 
sacrificed to the demands of development, 
Iam hopeful that this will serve as a mem- 
orable example for the whole country. This 
is an extraordinary thing and I want all those 
who participated to realize that this does 
set a pattern for the country. I think this 
is the significance of this occasion and I 
certainly hope that from here on in the 
Federal Government shall provide part of 
the help. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE PETER FRELING- 
HUYSEN 

To explain this project in one way, it 
raised a million dollars. That is no small 
job, and I think that we can take pride in 
that achievement. But, of more signifi- 
cance—who gave that million dollars? There 
were over 6,000 people, and not only was 
New Jersey represented in that list of donors, 
but contributions came from some 29 States. 
* * * The many individual firms in the area 
realized that a wildlife refuge within reach 
of some 30 million people is a sound invest- 
ment, because it makes New Jersey a bet- 
ter place in which to live. What we are 
establishing today is a permanent resource 
not only for ourselves, but for future gen- 
erations. This resource will increase in val- 
ue in the years to come. This ceremony 
will have meaning therefore not only for 
those who are here, it will also give en- 
couragement to groups all over the United 
States who hope to save a river, or a forest, 
or a marsh., For what we have done, they 
can do as well. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE RICHARD J. 
HUGHES, GOVERNOR OF NEw JERSEY 

It is a grand triumph, a triumph of de- 
termined effort, which in Secretary Udall's 
words deserves to be trumpeted throughout 
the land as an abiding example of effective 
citizen action. The forces of conservation 
throughout this region and the country have 
presesrved this wonderful wilderness in the 
heart of urban America. The effective ac- 
tion of many citizens whose work we honor 
this afternoon in this dedication, reflects the 
very best in America. It is the America of 
the voluntary association. Citizens banded 
together on their own initiative for a com- 
mon cause. 

To meet similar demands for the preserva- 
tion of open space and recreational lands, the- 
State of New Jersey has embarked on its new 
nationally famous Green Acres program. As 
of April 1964, we have bought a total of 
103,000 acres either purchased or approved 
for purchase under the State government 
through its Green Acres program to enhance 
the esthetic and practical values of the Great 
Swamp region. Many other acquisitions are 
under consideration within the Federal open 
space program. 

STATEMENT OF Mr. WARREN TED KENNY, HON- 
ORARY CHAIRMAN 


The job has been anything but an easy 
one. Five long years have actually gone by 
since we first organized, and most of our 
members and workers have been with us 
fom the beginning. We are indeed grateful, 
Mr. Secretary, that our country has had the 
very good fortune to have you and your capa- 
ble staff. We have never had a more stead- 
fast and dedicated leader than yourself. 


Washington Report by Congressman 
M. G. Snyder, of Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
benefit of those interested, I enclose my 
July 1 newsletter, omitting therefrom 
excerpts from the Recorp which would 
be a duplication of material already 
printed herein: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman M. G. “GENE” SNYDER, 
Third District, Kentucky, July 1, 1964) 
Dear Frrenps: Another month has rolled 
around since my last report to you. I am 
grateful and humbied by your many kind 
letters. A few are not so kind but the 
goodness of the good letters heals all the 
wounds made by the little cuts along the 
way. The encouragement of your letters; 
the inspiration of your comments and the 
promise of your prayers gives me the cour- 
age to face up to the great odds in advocat- 
ing and laboring for the positions I believe 
in and in which you have given me such 
wonderful support. I am confident that in 
the days, weeks, and years ahead, we will 
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win the fight for fiscal sanity in our Gov- 
ernment; for responsible foreign policy 
which does not insult our friends and cater 
to our enemies and for a domestic policy 
which the importance of each 
individual citizen who has the God-given 
ability to think for himself. 


BUREAUCRATIC BUNGLING 


One can always find examples where tax 
money hurts taxpayers because of projects 
authorized and administered from Washing- 
ton. One recent incident is typical of com- 
plaints. The Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration (ARA) was set up supposedly to 
assist in depressed areas. Eighteen years 
ago, Mr. and Mrs. James Willis built a 10- 
room motel in Woodville, Tex. They were 
thrifty, worked hard, and later built on an 
additional 14 rooms. Twelve years ago, Mr. 
Willis passed away, but his wife carried on 
the business and improved the motel which 
is now her sole income. The ARA looked 
around Woodville, decided it was “poverty 
stricken” and channeled some $850,000 into 
a 72-room motel near Mrs. Willis. The 68- 
year old Texas widow has had to cut her paid 
staff thereby creating more unemployment. 
The new motel has its own problem in that 
occupancy is only 50 percent compared with 
the 65 percent necessary for an operating 
profit. According to the bureaucrats, there 
is a solution to the problem. Let ARA help 
Mrs. Willis—which has been proposed. But 
Mrs. Willis reacted: “I don't want a nickel 
from anybody, and I'm not interested in 
anything the Federal Government has to 
give away.” 

NEED SOMETHING TO READ? 

The U.S. Government Printing Office, using 
taxpa’ money. prints just about anything. 
Here 8 a few exaraples: (1) “Restoration of 
Lost or Obliterated Corners and Subdivision 
of Sections”; (2) “Porosity and Bulk Den- 
sity of Sedimentary Rocks”; (3) “Your Baby's 
First Year,” Spanish edition; (4) “The 
Search for Extraterrestrial Life“; (5) “Impact 
of Office Automation on the US. Revenue 
Service”; and (6) “Screw Thread Standards 
for Federal Services.” 

General Accounting Office reports uncover- 
ing of $486,900,000 in wasteful spending and 
mismanagement practices by the Defense 
Department in a 12-month period ending 
May 1, 1964. 

America fights poverty yet Uncle Sam 
raises the cost of living. Much is being said 
in favor of programs which are supposed to 
eliminate poverty and prevent inflation, but 
little is said about how the low-income fam- 
ilies will pay more. 

Item: Housewives will pay more for flour 
and the price of bread will rise. 

Reason: The newly enacted farm bill in- 
creases the price of wheat. 

Item: Coffee prices will continue to in- 
crease. 

Reason: The administration backed the 
International Coffee Agreement Act of 1963 
which passed Congress and which set a floor 
protecting producers but provides no protec- 
tion for the American consumer. 

Item: Milk prices in most metropolitan 
areas are increasing. 

Reason: Dairy economists report that Fed- 
eral milk orders raise consumer prices of milk 
about 5 percent above what they would be 
otherwise. 

According to a letter of June 22 from Orro 
E. Passman, Democrat, of Louisiana, Member 
of Congress, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Appropriations, he is be- 
ing asked to yield to strong executive 
demands and pressures to get more foreign 
aid money appropriated. Mr. Passman, who 
is an outstanding member of Congress, in- 
dicates that the facts are so overwhelmingly 
against the claims of the foreign aid people 
that there is positively no honorable way 
for him to yield to the pressures. He re- 
veals that during fiscal 1965 our Government 
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will be Federal aid in 99 nations 
and 9 territories. Further, Mr. PASSMAN 
writes, “This uncontrolled and apparently 
uncontrollable program now has 71,416 peo- 
ple on its payroll. It has reached such 
proportions that even the confusion is con- 
fused. There are now 26 Federal agencies 
dispensing some type of foreign aid and the 
aggregate for fiscal 1965 may exceed $7 
billion. This does not include the interest 
our Government is paying on the money it 
has borrowed to give away, which is now in 
excess of $3 billion annually.” 

As of June 30, 1964, the foreign aid people 
have on hand and unexpended from previous 
years’ appropriations, $7,133.461,000. During 
the past 9 years, total economic and military 
assistance under the regular foreign aid ap- 
propriation bill totaled over 630% billion. 

Of the countries of the world receiving 
foreign aid, there are 57 which from 1958 to 
1963 received $12,436,400,000 in military and 
this 
same period, these same 57 countries pur- 
chased 86.977, 800,000 in gold from the United 
States. This would indicate that to some 
extent they are buying our gold with our 
money. Even though the latest Treasury 
reports indicate that the outflow has been 
somewhat arrested, our gold stockpile stood 
at only $15,596 million on December 31, 
1963. This compares with the gold stock- 
pile of $22,857 million on December 31, 1957. 

A popular slogan in Washington today is 
that bills before Congress should be voted 
up or voted down. I agree. However, the 
administration refuses to go along with this 
idea. When a measure is voted down, the 
administration turns up Its power, twists a 
few more arms, makes a few more deals, and 
the legislative chambers must again act on 
the same bill. For example, on March 12, 
by a vote of 184 to 222, we voted down the 
pay raise bill for Federal employees including 
Congressmen. With a few minor changes 
and without further hearings, it came back 
to the House on June 11 and was approved 
by a vote of 243 to 157. There were many 
proposed raises in the bill which I thought 
could have been deleted. For instance, in- 
creases for Cabinet and sub-Cabinet officers, 
Foreign Service Officers, members of the Su- 
preme Court, judges and other judicial em- 
ployees whose incomes are over §20,000 a 
year and cannot be called totally inadequate. 
A pay raise of approximately $450 a year for 
letter carriers certainly is reasonable, but we 
could not afford the luxury of such a bill at 
this time. 

The spectacle of a Member of 
voting to reduce Government income by 
$11.5 billion (the tax cut bill), and then 
voting himself and all other Federal em- 
ployees a sizable pay increase, which has to 
be paid from borrowed money, makes a 
mockery of a decent standard of fiscal mor- 
ality. The administration made a faithful 
promise that strict spending restraint would 
follow the tax cut, and I think they should 
practice what they preach. 

Benjamin E. Smith, treasurer of Southern 
Conference Education Fund, is registered 
as representing Castro’s Communist Cuba in 
this country, according to the Internal Se- 
curity Division of the Justice Department. 
The SCEF is listed in the Louisville telephone 
directory with an address of 4403 Virginia 
Avenue. Carl Braden is listed as residing 
at the same address. 


AMERICA MUST WAKE UP 


I am worried and deeply concerned about 
the course our country is taking. Most Amer- 
icans, I think, share this concern. The gall 
and callousness of those who would destroy 
our traditional way of life is shown in the 
letters below: Madalyn Murray is the Balti- 
more atheist who filed the suit which banned 
prayer and Bible reading in the schools and 
has another suit pending to delete the words 
“under God” from the Pledge of Allegiance 
to the Flag. 
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GENTLEMEN: It has been brought to my 
attention that you are circulating mimeo- 
graphed half sheets asking for signatures for 
protest“ against under God“ being deleted 
from the flag. 

Have fun. 

But meantime, at least, spell my name cor- 
rectly if you are going to spread hate. It is 
Madalyn, not Madeline—the latter spelling 
is the name of the alleged Jesus Christ's girl 
friend, a streetwalker with whom he played 
footsie—or haven't you ever read the Bible? 

Sincerely, 
FREETHOUGHT SOCIETY OF America, INC, 
MapaLyn Mornay, President. 


GENTLEMEN: One of our members sent us 
a tract that your organization is passing out 
titled “A National Emergency.” 

Buddy, you ain’t seen nothing yet. This 
is more than an emergency for you super- 
stitious Neanderthals, 

You are absolutely correct, we fully intend 
to destroy superstition in the United States 
of America for one and for all. 

We threw superstition out of the schools, 
next we will throw the chaplains off the bat- 
tieships, and we will teach American children 
that Tyrannosaurus was not on Noah’s ark. 

The exploitation of sex by the church is 
another era that has passed. 

Defiantly, 
Garry DEYOUNG, 
Vice President. 


NAACP Joins Struggle on Behalf of 
America’s Migrant Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 9, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, recently Washington was 
proud to host the national convention 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. The 
NAACP has long served as a catalyst for 
progressive ideas—seeking to translate 
the lofty promise of American democracy 
into practical, workable programs. The 
NAACP works not only for the better- 
ment of its own people—it serves this 
country as well. The results of the con- 
vention attest to the responsible role it 
plays in American life. 

At its concluding session, the NAACP 
passed a resolution concerning migrant 
farmworkers. Agricultural workers 
have long been either forgotten or ig- 
nored. The NAACP statement refiects 
a vital awareness of the doleful state of 
America’s agricultural farmworkers. It 
stresses the need for legislation dealing 
with housing, wages, health, education, 
and day care for children for this totally 
unprotected segment of our population. 

The year of 1964 has been a year of 
equality, a year of opportunity, a year of 
beginning, and a year of renewed faith 
in a working democracy for our forgotten 
citizens. It has been a year of individual 
and social opportunity. We have begun 
to destroy the vicious bonds of racial dis- 
crimination. 

Racial prejudice is closely linked with 
economic hardship. Without improved 
living and working conditions, economic 
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advancement is a slim hope. The mi- 
grant worker legislation promotes in- 
creased economic opportunity while 
eradicating the economic basis of racial 
prejudice. We must stimulate and fos- 
ter these two closely related ideas if we 
are to build what President Johnson has 
so aptly called the great society. 

The NAACP resolution is not simply 
a token commitment: It is a solemn 
pledge to join the ranks of Americans 
who have committed themselves to aid 
the President in his war on poverty. 

I am grateful for the NAACP’s recog- 
nition of the plight of the migrant work- 
er, part of America’s unfinished business, 
and I thank them for their support. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the NAACP resolution on mi- 
grant workers be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON MIGRATORY WORKERS 

The seasonal character of farm harvesting 
requires the labor of migrant farmworkers 
who with their children number well over & 
million. They are the most exploited, im- 
poverished workers in the United States. 
They earn less money, and are more poorly 
clothed, live in more wretched housing, and 
have less education, less medical care, and 
less legal protection than other American 
workers, 

The NAACP urges legislation and enforce- 
ment on all levels of government to protect 
these migrants and their children from ex- 
Pploitation and to give them equal oppor- 


tunity to live in health and decency, and to 


raise their children under wholesome con- 
ditions. We call on the House to pass the 
bills for this purpose already passed by the 
Senate, and we urge the President to en- 
force them vigorously when passed. 

The NAACP demands an end to importing 
Mexican nationals and other foreign workers 
in accord with Public Law 78, and we will 
Oppose any other method to continuing 
bringing them in. Importing foreign farm- 
Workers depresses labor standards, and per- 
Petuates unemployment among workers 
living here permanently. 

We will try to initiate and push an effec- 
tive program to make the lot of migratofy 
Workers conform to decent standards of 
living, and will support efforts to unionize 
them. This is in accord with the war on 
Poverty program. 


War in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Nation is concerned with the tide 
of events in Vietnam, and more partic- 
ularly concerned with the increased role 
2 United States is playing in southeast 

a. 
In a recent editorial, Editor Jim 
of the Hollywood Sun-Tattler, 
one of Florida's leading newspapers, 
States this concern in his usually per- 
ceptive manner. 
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I urge that Editor Whyte's fine article 
be included in the Recorp at this point 
in order that it may receive the widest 
possible circulation: 

HERE aT HOME— VIETNAM AND AESOP’S FABLE 
(By Jim Whyte) 

The other day Sid Holland recalled the 
Aesop fable of the six blind men who touched 
the elephant. 

Each touched only one spot, you'll remem- 
ber, and each gave a description of the ele- 
phant far different than the other five. 

Vietnam, it is beginning to seem to me, is 
like Aesop's elephant. 

Everyone who touches it comes away with 
a different reaction. 

Such as that of the Army officer to whom 
I talked who has just returned from a year’s 
stint as an adviser to the Vietnamese Army. 

He had a touched a part of the country and 
its situation which I never had heard before. 
I was especially startled when he said: 

“Many of the Americans being killed there 
are being killed by American bullets fired 
by American weapons.” 

What sort of riddle is that, he was asked. 
Were Americans killing each other in Viet- 
nam? 

“No, certainly not,” he replied. “But 
American weapons, loaded with American 
bullets, are being provided to the Commu- 
hist Vietcong by the Vietnamese themselves.” 

It seems there's a certain element in either 
the Vietnamese Government or the Viet- 
namese Army, or perhaps both, which does 
not want the war to end. 

Consequently, members of Vietnamese 
units frequently are reported “missing in 
action” after encounters with the Vietcong. 
Their weapons are “missing in action” with 


after a few days the missing 
troops show up. They have escaped, all well 
and healthy. 

But they don’t have their weapons. 

These weapons, and the bullets with which 
they are loaded, turn up in the hands of the 
Vietcong. 

“Some of the Vietnamese simply hand over 
their weapons to the Vietcong so the war 
can be prolonged,” the officer explained. 

He went on to tell about a Vietnamese 
battalion commander with whom he had 
talked. 

“You know where the Vietcong are in 
this area,” the American officers said to the 
battalion commander. “You know exactly 
where they're hiding, what their strength 
is, and the extent of their arms. And you 
know you can move in and wipe them out 
in one operation. Why don't you do it?” 

“Don't be silly,” the Vietnamese command- 
er replied seriously, “If I did that I'd be out 
of a job.” 

But how can the Vietnamese have any de- 
sire to prolong a war which is so brutal and 
which occasions so much suffering for in- 
nocent women and children? 

“It's the money, really,” the American of- 
ficer said. “We're pouring a million and a 
half dollars a day into Vietnam and, frank- 
ly, in that respect they've never had it so 
good. Also, the war has given many people, 
such as the battalion commander I told you 
about, a prestige which they've never had 
before.” 

But the suffering? 

“It just doesn't bother them as it would 
us,” he explained. “And as for the children, 
the Vietnamese don’t feel about youngsters 
as we do. There are so many children, and 
the death rate is so high anyway, that it is 
not an important concern to them.” 

Does the officer believe the United States 
ought to pull out of Vietnam? 

“No, I don’t believe we should pull out. 
It's vital to our own security. I believe, 
rather, that we or the Vietnamese should 
move forward with force and get the thing 
over with.” 
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West Virginia Sponsors Second Annual 
National Youth Science Camp; Dele- 
gates Visit Washington, Attend Senate 
Luncheon, Hear Worthwhile Message 
by Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1964 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
from June 28 to July 18, 1964, 100 young 
men are participating in a unique pro- 
gram of recreation and education in the 
scenic mountains of West Virginia. 
Delegates to the Second Annual National 
Youth Science Camp, these high school 
youths have been chosen on the basis of 
demonstrated leadership capability and 
achievement in scientific study. They 
come from every section of our country, 
two from each State, to join in this posi- 
tive activity sponsored by the State of 
West Virginia, and the Claude Worth- 
ington Benedum Foundation, and ad- 
ministered by West Virginia University. 

In addition to the pleasdht pursuits 
associated with a camp the delegates 
have access to the facilities of the Na- 
tional Radio Astronomy Observatory, at 
Green Bank. Scientists, university pro- 
fessors and research experts visit the 
camp, conducting panel discussions and 
lectures in an informal atmosphere 
where questions and answers are en- 
couraged. There is a definite emphasis 
on stimulating young minds so that they 
will return to their homes and schools 
with new insights and higher goals. 

Mr. President, again, as last year, it 
Was my privilege to cooperate with 
camp officials in planning a brief 2- 
day visit to Washington for the dele- 
gates. Yesterday afternoon they toured 
the installations of the Goddard Space 
Flight Center, Greenbelt, Md., and last 
night were at the beautiful Water Gate 
Theater. 

This morning the group was escorted 
through the White House, after which 
they went to the Department of Justice 
and were personally received by the At- 
torney General, Robert F. Kennedy. 
Representative Ken HECHLER, of West 
Virginia, arranged this memorable meet- 
ing and guided the campers as they in- 
spected the U.S. Capitol Building. 

A luncheon was scheduled in the New 
Senate Office Building to which all mem- 
bers of the Senate were invited. As host, 
it was my pleasure to introduce to the 
delegates many Senators to greet the 
young men from their respective States. 
Also introduced were: Rev. Frederick 
Brown. Harris, Chaplain of the Senate; 
Prof. Charles N. Cochran of West Vir- 
ginia University, director of the National 
Youth Science Camp; Dr. Glenn T. Sea- 
borg, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission; Hon. James E. Webb, 
Administrator of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration; Repre- 
sentative HECHLER, a member of the 
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House Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics; Dr. Leland J. Haworth, Di- 
rector of the National Science Founda- 
tion; and myself. 

In the principal address, Atomic En- 
_ ergy Commission Chairman Seaborg 

called attention to the expanding role of 

the scientists, not only in building a 
stronger nation, but in helping to govern 
it as well. Dr. Seaborg said: “Over the 
years as the United States matured in its 
industrial development many other 
trades and professions have furnished 
legislators. Now that we are strongly 
entering into a revolution of science we 
may expect to see scientists taking part 
in making the laws of the Nation as duly 
elected representatives of the people.” 

Mr. President, I request that Dr. 
Seaborg's inspiring message be printed 
in the Appendix, together with my re- 
marks in introducing him, and a list of 
the delegates to the second annual na- 
tional youth science camp. 

There being no objection, the address, 
introductory remarks, and list were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Democaat, OF WEST VIRGINIA, INTRODUCING 
Dr. GLENN T. SEABORG AT LUNCHEON HON- 
ORING DELEGATES TO THE NATIONAL YOUTH 
SCIENCE CAMP, NEW SENATE OFFICE BUILD- 
ING, THURSDAY, JULY 9, 1964 
We honor the 100 delegates to the National 

Youth Science Camp—young men of scho- 
lastic and leadership ability from the 50 
States of the Union. This luncheon is de- 
signed to provide an opportunity for “mu- 
tual inspection” between the delegates and 
the U.S. Senators who represent them, We 
seek an air of informality in which these 
youthful scientists can gain a new appre- 
ciation of the responsibilities and chal- 
lenges which confront the legislator in the 
discharge of his duties. In turn, each Sena- 
tor will leave this room with renewed confi- 
dence in Americans and clearer in- 
sights into the goals and ambitions they 
embrace. 

The world-renowned Albert Einstein was 
asked how he explained that outstanding 
progress could be achieved in the intricate 
and unfathomed world of physics, and yet 
there appeared to be little progress in poli- 
tics. He replied simply: “Physics is easier.” 

Without commenting pro or con, I express 
the hope that the scientists and politicians 
gathered here will depart with a better un- 
derstanding of each others’ role in building a 
better America. 

Albert Einstein may have achieved an in- 
tellectual feat which will never be repeated. 
He may have been the last man ever to re- 
establish the foundations of physics single- 
handedly. I do not infer that this complex 
discipline will never need revision, for it 
probably will. But, few physicists believe 
that a single mind will ever again be capa- 
ble of so enormous a task. 

Still, who can tell? Perhaps in some small 
laboratory, or isolated schoolhouse, or per- 
haps even in this very room there is a bud- 
ding genius who will write a short paper 
which will establish his name alongside 
those of Newton, Archimedes and Einstein. 

You delegates are doubtless inspired by the 
presence here today of internationally re- 
spected men of science and authority such 
as Dr. Haworth, Dr. Hornig and Mr. Webb, 
Theirs in considerable degree is the task of 
shaping the patterns of sclentific inquiry and 
effort in the most powerful Nation on earth. 

It is fitting then, that we have as our prin- 
cipal speaker a gentleman who is no stranger 
to public service, and who has also won ac- 
claim for his achievements in the world of 
the test tube, beaker and bunsen burner— 
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or more properly—the world of reactors, iso- 
topes and transuranium elements. 

Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg is Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and a member 
of the highly sensitive National Aeronautics 
and Space Council, a top-level polic g 
group headed personally by President John- 
son. 

As a young instructor in chemistry at the 
University of California, he became the co- 
discoverer in 1940, of element 94, plutonium. 
Since then he has established himself as a 
foremost authority on the transuranium ele- 
ments and has personally contributed to the 
discovery and identification of a number of 
these vital properties. 

His work in this field led to his appoint- 
ment in 1942 to take part in the famed 
Manhattan project at the University of Chi- 
cago, where he remained until after the 
close of World War II. 

Dr. Seaborg is author of approximately 
200 scientific papers, and several books. He 
served for a time as chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of California and in various teach- 
ing posts. He was chosen in 1947 by the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce as one 
of the Nation’s 10 outstanding young men. 
He has earned innumerable recognitions and 
honors including the Nobel Prize in Chem- 
istry in 1951, and the AEC’s Enrico Fermi 
Award in 1959. 

The late President Kennedy appointed our 
guest as Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission in January of 1961, and he was 
reappointed for a succeeding 5-year term in 
1963. 

It is a privilege to introduce a learned 
man of science who has become an effective 
force in the molding of public policy. I 
present the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg. 


— 


PIONEERING IN THE NEW WORLD OF SCIENCE 


(By Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission) 


I am particularly gratified to be able to 
speaker before this large group of young 
men who are taking time out from a pleas- 
ant and stimulating 3 weeks’ encampment 
in the mountains of West Virginia, a period 
devoted to outdoor sport and science studies, 
to visit us here in Washington. I only wish 
the shoe were on the other foot and I were 
able to listen to what some of you have 
to say about the future of science, for it is 
really in the imaginative enthusiasm of the 
young scientists that we of previous gen- 
eration will be able to visualize what is in 
store for us in these beginnings of the third 
revolution, the revolution of science. 

Last year another group of delegates such 
as this heard Mr. Webb on the subject of 
man’s adventure into space, and I believe 
that earlier during the encampment they 
had an opportunity of talking with Astro- 
naut Scott Carpenter about his experiences 
beyond the earth’s atmosphere. This is no 
doubt that today the pioneers are those 
who are engaged in pushing back the fron- 
tiers of science. The terra incognita—the 
unexplored territories of our time—are the 
territories beyond the bounds of present 
scientific knowledge and they are yielding 
rapidly to man’s insatiable quest for further 
knowledge of the universe in which he finds 
himself. 

I want to stress today that these frontiers 
should not be considered only in terms of 
the dimensions and extent of physical space. 
There are many dimensions involved in the 
pioneering explorations of modern science. 
Time has become an exceedingly important 
dimension. Some 30 years ago a French 
philosopher and poet, Paul Valery, found it 
remarkable that at that time man had be- 
gun to measure the duration of many events 
in units as small as a twentieth of a second 
instead of by hours or days or years as he 
once did. What would Mr. Valery thing if 
he should return to the present-day world 
and learn that we have by now found ways 
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of measuring time not in twentieths, hun- 
dredths, or even thousandths of a second 
but in microseconds or millionths of a 
second? And we are not doing this out 
of idle curiosity alone. The precise control 
of the giant rockets that launch or astro- 
nauts on their voyages into space depends 
on this kind of accuracy in timing and co- 
ordinating the sequence of operations. Here 
we have an example of man creating an ex- 
tension of himself in the computer for do- 
ing a task that he is incapable of doing 
unaided. The first approaches to such 
superhuman timing were the gunsighting 
control systems developed during World War 
II. 


I want to emphasize further that the great 
physical exploits of our time are all of them 
based on a multitude of even greater in- 
tellectual exploits that formed the founda- 
tion of their accomplishment. 

Many of these intellectual exploits involve 
an exploration of the structure and particles 
that compose the atom, once thought to be 
the smallest possible division of matter. As 
a matter of fact the clocks on which we now 
depend for the fabulous degrees of accuracy 
we have achieved in measuring time are 
atomic clocks. Before this we were using 
the vibrations of very precisely dimensioned 
crystals of quartz. And still earlier we used 
such comparatively crude devices as pen- 
dulums. 

You may have suspected by this time that 
I am leading you into the realm of nuclear 
science and engineering and I must confess 
that this is indeed the case. Nuclear sci- 
ence—the field of particular interest to those 
of us who are concerned with the national 
nuclear energy program—opens out in many 
fascinating directions. Not the least of these 
is its connection with the space program 
(and I will give you a little more detail on 
that in a moment). The Atomic Energy 
Commission has for many years been deeply 
involved in fundamental scientific research 
programs—high- and low-energy physics. 
radiochemistry and radiobiology, metallurgy, 
solid state physics, and plasma physics, to 
mention some major areas. In our applied 
research and development activities a major 
objective, as many of you know, has been the 
use of nuclear energy for electrical power 
and propulsion. In this field of endeavor 
we have already to our credit the unpar- 
alleled achievements of the Nautilus type 
submarine and the NS Savannah and we 
have developed, years sooner than we ex- 
pected to do so, reactors which promise to 
make electrical power from nuclear fuel 
widely available at a reasonable price. 

The frontiers of today include research on 
means of desalting seawater to provide am- 
ple supplies of fresh water for the arid re- 
gions of the world, including some sections 
of the United States. We see nuclear energy 
as one of the most promising implements 
for conquering this frontier. Our imagina- 
tions are stirred also by the objectives of 
Plowshare, the use of nuclear detonations to 
accomplish civil engineering projects on & 
scale previously inconceivable—cutting gaps 
through mountain ranges and digging canals 
to connect ocean with ocean and waterway 
with waterway. 

Less spectacular in their dimensions but 
of no less importance to the national health 
and economy are the widespread applica- 
tions of radioisotopes. These products of 
the nuclear reactor and cyclotron have rev- 
olutionized many industrial control proc- 
esses, have served as tracers enabling us to 
better observe some of the key biological 
processes such a photosynthesis and genetic 
transformation, have been useful in locating 
and tracing the flow of water underground, 
and have made important contributions to 
medical diagnosis and therapy. 

What I have to say about nuclear energy 
and the space program isn’t based on first- 
hand participation because Mr. Webb hasn't 
yet come up with a capsule built to my 
dimensions. 
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But I can assure you we are hard at work 
With his people developing nuclear power 
Sources to furnish both electrical energy and 
Propulsion for the space program. We have 
two programs in this area. The Rover pro- 
gram is the development of a nuclear rocket 
Which utilizes a nuclear reactor to heat 
liquid hydrogen, the most efficient rocket 
Propellant, to high temperatures. In May of 
this year, a possible reactor for this rocket 
Was successfully tested at our Nuclear Rocket 
Development Station near Las Vegas. Our 
Other program is the SNAP program (which 
Stands for Systems for Nuclear A 
Power). This program is aimed at the de- 
velopment of both radioisotope sources and 
compact, reliable nuclear reactors which 
Would generate electrical power in space. It 
Was in the SNAP program that we achieved 
Our first space success in June 1901 when a 
Small 3-watt generator was successfully 
orbited in space. It still operates today. 
Since then, several of these radioisotopic 
electric generators, which have no moving 
Parts since they utilize thermoelectric ele- 
ments to convert the heat into electricity, 
have been placed in orbit. Next year we ex- 
Pect to place in orbit our first compact nu- 
Clear reactor. 

Further in the future, but—according to 
Many AEC scientists enthusiastically work- 
ing in this field—not beyond our ultimate 
Grasp is the possibility of controlled thermo- 
Nuclear power. The international peaceful 
Competition in this field to harness the po- 
tentially limitless energy of the fusion reac- 
tion (the reaction by means of which the 
Sun's energy is released) is gaining in mo- 
mentum year by year. I need not emphasize 
the sì ce a real breakthrough in this 
field would have for the future of mankind. 

Here then are a few of the varied oppor- 
tunities awaiting young scientists in the 
field of nuclear energy alone. 

As I have said on other occasions there 
is room for a broad spectrum of abilities in 
the democracy of science. I want to push 
that point even further than before. Most 
Of you young men here today are capable 
Of becoming leaders in science and engineer- 
ing. You are here because you have demon- 
strated not only your intellectual capability 
in science but have also shown promise of 
leadership. You therefore have a wide range 
Of choice opening before you into the future. 
At the same time you have obligations that 
Cannot be disregarded without serious conse- 
Quences both to yourself and to the society. 
the country, which has done much to shape 
you into the excellent young men you are 
today, You have the obligation to accept 
the responsibilities that go with outstand- 
ing capability. 

The scientists of the generation which 
Made its great contribution during the pe- 
riod of World War II were the first, I think, 
to have strongly impressed on them that no 
Scientist of the future—even the most the- 
Oretical—can expect to live insulated from 
the social consequences of his work as a 
Scientist. At one time this was possible. 

The scientist was a remote figure in a 
Quiet laboratory whose ideas may have been 
of tremendous consequence to others in his 
field, but whose prime achievements were not 
80 well reported in the newspapers as the 
fact that Man-of-War had won the Derby. 
There may be a few of the more senior Sen- 
ators in the audience who will remember 
Man-of-War. 5 

Today the scientist finds himself called 
upon to advise and assist in the process of 
government legislative, executive, and judi- 

. He may even find himself lured away 
trom the laboratory and the university, 
Which he has always considered his natural 
habitat, to become the administrator of an 
agency when the agency's programs deal 
largely with his field of competence. He will 
almost certainly—if he makes any consider- 
able mark in his specialization—be asked to 
Serve on one of the numerous scientific ad- 
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visory committees that are now essential to 
almost every agency—the Department of 
Defense, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, the National Institutes of 
Health, the Atomic Energy Commission to 
name only a few of the most demanding cus- 
tomers. I don't believe many scientists to- 
day can complain of leading sheltered lives. 
They may not visit places quite as interest- 
ing as those reached by the jet set, but scien- 
tists of the present day accumulate about as 
many miles of airline travel. The other day 
starting on a trip I told my third son (there 
are four altogether), Im off to Nebraska.” 
He just waved me a backhanded goodbye 
without interrupting his surveillance of a 
, game between the Senators and the Chicago 
White Sox. This story also illustrates an- 
other point I suppose—that as important as 
science has become it still has to compete 
with baseball. 

Frankly, I don't foresee the demands on 
the scientist stopping with things as they 
are now. I believe the time is approaching 
when the scientist will be moved—and 
should be moved—to seek responsibility of 
the highest order in the legislative process 
itself. There was a time in our country 
when the Congress was composed almost en- 
tirely in its membership of those trained in 
the legal profession and this profession no 
doubt will continue to be predominant. But 
over the years as the United States matured 
in its industrial development many other 
trades and professions have furnished legis- 
lators. Now that we are strongly entering 
into a revolution of science we may expect 
to see scientists taking part in making the 
laws of the Nation as duly elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. It would not sur- 
prise me some day to hear that one of the 
young men present at this luncheon had— 
after making a name for himself as a scien- 
tist—gone ahead to achieve equal eminence 
in the Congress of the United States. 

I would hope that this may happen be- 
cause I believe the scientists has obligations 
of this kind to his fellow citizens. Having 
had this brief opportunity to size up an- 
of future scientists 


strengthens my belief that America's future 


lies in good hands. : 


— 


DELEGATES TO NATIONAL YOUTH SCIENCE 
Camp 
ALABAMA 
Billy Collier, Titus. 0 
Charles Michael Simpson, Hartselle. 
ALASKA 
Robert Edward Sands, Juneau. 
William Dale Allen, Anchorage. 
ARIZONA 
Carl T. Swanson, Jr., Phoenix. 
Gerard R, Bogue, Tucson. 
ARKANSAS 
Gibson Preston Stroupe, Helena. 
Victor Manuel Lovell, Fort Smith. 
CALIFORNIA 
Patrick G. Hogan, San Frantisco, 
David B, MacQueen, Saratoga. 
COLORADO 
Jeffrey H. Loesch, Montrose. 
Daniel James Wilson, Durango. 
CONNECTICUT 
Michael Zeilik, Stratford. 
Robert Michael Wilson, Woodbridge. 
DELAWARE 
Norman A. Nielsen, Wilmington, 
Richard Platt, Wilmington. 
FLORIDA 
Terry Alan Grossman, West Miami. 
Neil Erling Olsen, Cape Kennedy. 
* GEORGIA 
Robert W. Willingham, Washington. 
David F. Foster, Athens. 
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HAWAII 
Patrick T. Murata, Hawall. 
Michael Takemori, Honolulu, 
IDAHO 
Terrence Roy White, New Plymouth. 
Jack Haxton, Genesee. 
ILLINOIS 
Stephen Butler, Leland. 
Michael James Berry, Chicago, 
INDIANA 
Michael Wayne Dybel, Highland. 
Stephen D. Ahlbrand, Columbus, 
IOWA 
Richard C. Randell, Keosauqua. 
Donald B. Irwin, Bagley. 
KANSAS 
Richard A. Berg, Wichita. 
Robert E. Jacoby II, Topeka. 
KENTUCKY 
John Howard Duff, Jr., Bowling Green. 
Crawiord Harris Blakeman, Jr., Middles- 
boro. 
LOUISIANA 
John Walter Harris, Baton 
Joseph Peter Frederick, New Orleans, 
MAINE 
Richard E. Pollard, Falmouth, 
Roger Pinkos, Falmouth. 
Arnold L. Polinger, Chevy Chase. 
Edward T. Strassberger, Aberdeen Proving 
Ground. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
C. Whiting Rice, Wrentham. 
William H. Ryder, Hamilton. 
MICHIGAN 
Timothy Murphy, East Lansing. 
Thomas Riddering, Detroit. 
MINNESOTA 
Richard J. Borken, Duluth. 
Randall R, Gawtry, International Falls, 
MISSISSIPPI 
D. Conrad Smith, Jackson. 
Robert Douglas Gillette, Biloxi, 
MISSOURI 
John Charles Lamy, Sedalia. 
Mel Piehl, St. Louis. 
MONTANA 
Charles Campana, Anaconda. 
Franklin Lamb, Helena. 
NEBRASKA 
Stephen L. Coy, Lincoln. 
Kenneth R. Middleton, Bellevue. 
NEVADA 
Mark Duane Wallace, Elko. 
Robert D, Spitzer, Reno. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Robert Chasse, Sommersworth. 
Ronald Labbe, Berlin. 
NEW JERSEY 
John J. Clair, Trenton. 
Wiliam Ehrhardt, Paterson. 
NEW MEXICO 
Richard H. St. John, Albuquerque. 
Robert L. Mercer, Albuquerque. 
NEW YORK 
Robert T. Baumel, Elmhurst, 7 
Willlam C. Mead, Lancaster. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
William O. Wallace, Washington. 
Richard T. Williams, Mount Holly. 
NORTH DAKOTA x 
Brady Vick, Minot. S 
Jerry L, Sander, Bismarck. 
OHIO 
Joseph Pottebaum, Middletown. 
Frederick W. Walker, Toledo. 
OKLAHOMA 
Barry A. Blackman, Duncan. 
Raymond Simons, Ponca City. 
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OREGON 
Dougias DeHart, Portland. 
Conrad Fong, Corvallis. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
William Shaheen, Pittsburgh. 
Robert B. Litman, Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND e 
Theodore E. Kubaska, Chepachet. 
Paul Edward McNamee, Woonsocket. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Tommy Littlejohn, Spartanburg. 
William John Hilton, Jr., Rock Hill. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
James Conrad Giebink, Sioux Falls. 
Brian E. Tucholke, Hot Springs. 
TENNESSEE 
Joe Alexander Sigman, Dyersburg. 
Donald Eric Peterson, Oak Ridge. 
TEXAS 
Arthur E. Cavazos, Houston. 
Tom L. Neal, Austin. 
UTAH 
Lynn B. Higgs, Bountiful. 
Thomas D. Rogerson, Salt Lake City. 
VERMONT 
William Joseph Kolasky, Jr., Springfield. 
Edward Henry Beaudette, Northfield, 
VIRGINIA 
Stephen Ira Gallant, Fredericksburg. 
David Brownell Coomber, Arlington, 
WASHINGTON 
Julian Tarnowski, Vancouver. 
Dennis McGuire, Seattle. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Daniel Kurtz, Charleston. 
Edgar Norris Jaynes, Jr., Fairmont. 
WISCONSIN Í 
Max S. Elbaum, Milwaukee. 
William H. Carlson; Superior. 
z WYOMING 
James Albert Heizer, Cheyenne. 
David Kimport; Newcastle. 


Governor Hughes and Equal Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, this Nation is now engaged in 
a major national effort to bring down the 
discriminatory barriers which have 
plagued it for so long. 

The Honorable Richard J. Hughes, 
Governor of New Jersey, gave eloquent 
voice to these aspirations at a recent con- 
ference in Boston which dealt with the 
question of providing equal opportunities 
in housing. 

Governor Hughes has considerable ex- 
perience in these matters, having con- 
ducted a statewide conference on fair 
housing practices last July. 

In his address, the Governor cited the 
need for doing away with the “segregated 
neighborhood,” and the fear and distrust 
which it has engendered. He pointed out 
that New Jersey has made important 
strides in eliminating the inequities 
created by “de facto” segregation in the 
schools. As a result, children of all back- 
grounds are being provided the opportu- 
nity for a better education, free from de- 
structive bias. 
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Governor Hughes reflects a dedication 
to, those principles which now are begin- 
ning to unite the entire Nation. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that his remarks be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Remarks or GOV. RICHARD J. HUGHES AT THE 
GREATER Boston CONFERENCE ON EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING, AUSTIN HALL, 
HARVARD Law SCHOOL, CAMERIDGE, MASS. 
When Governor Lawrence first asked me 

to join in this conference today, I was hon- 
ored by the thought that the Chairman of 
the President's Committee on Equal Oppor- 
tunity in Housing would call upon the Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey to assist the citizens of 

Greater Boston in this commendable effort 

28 secure, for all, equal opportunity in hous- 
g. 

Certainly, Massachusetts can be proud of 
its leadership in the field of civil rights. The 
housing provisions of your Fair Practices Act 
are a model for the Nation. And I salute 
you, Governor Peabody, for your leadership 
in this advancement of equal opportunity in 
housing. 

Even though we in New Jersey have ex- 
perlenced more difficulty than Massachusetts 
in strengthening our fair housing laws, I can 
assure you that men of good will from both 
parties and all walks of life will continue 
this good fight on behalf of equal oppor- 
tunity. 

This seems an opportune time for me to 
express publicly, as I often have before, my 
admiration for this great American, Gov. 
David Lawrence, who has never tired in the 
fight for equal opportunity for all his fellow 
citizens, Even after his retirement from 
active political life, he joined eagerly with 
President John F. Kennedy and now with 
President Lyndon B. Johnson in our present 
struggle for the soul of America. 

We were privileged last July to have Gov- 
eror Lawrence participate in a statewide con- 
ference on fair housing practices. We are 
proud, I might say, that this conference 
was one of the first to be held in the Nation 
and served to provide the impetus for some 
significant advances in our State regulations 
governing the real estate industry. 

The most significant of our new regula- 
tions prohibits a real estate broker from ac- 
cepting a listing of residential property if 
the owner refuses to abide by the State’s 
laws against tion. Our purpose is 
to rule out discrimination as a mean weapon 
of competition in the real estate business. 
In this way we aim to protect responsible 
brokers so that tive sellers, who 
might seek to circumvent the law against dis- 
crimination, will be unable to “shop around” 
for a cooperative broker, who will aid them 
in violating the law. 

In calling some of our New Jersey efforts 
to your attention, I do not mean to appear 
parochial. But I want to indicate that there 
is a universal concern in America that we 
do justice to all our citizens. I would like, 
mainly, to share with you some thoughts on 
the human and moral dimensions of equal 
opportunity in housing. 

The wall of discrimination that has been 
built up—stereotype upon stereotype—must 
come down. For this wall—this invisible, 
terrible barrier—has made of the Negro, to 
use Ralph Ellison’s expression, “the invisible 
man.“ The white American does not know 
the Negro as a person; too often he knows 
the Negro as stereotype. 

* Too few of us know the Negroes as friends; 
they remain perpetual strangers to many in 
white America. For the wall of stereotype 
separates man from man and encloses the 
Negro in his racial ghetto, in physical sepa- 
ration from the rest of the community. 
Thus grows the erroneous conviction that 
those in the enclave deserve to be isolated 
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from the general community—whether they 
choose to be or not. 

Segregated neighborhoods reinforce that 
all too human penchant to lump people into 
categories with neat labels so that we can 
avoid judging individuals as distinct per- 
sons. Given the profile of prejudice of the 
white American and this physical segrega- 
tion, it is little wonder that the wall isolates 
Negro from white and in place of the bonds 
of brotherhood creates fear and distrust— 
even hate—between them. 

As a nation and as individuals, we face 
a predicament. It was stated succinctly in 
the well-known Newsweek survey: 

“The white man is eternally torn between 
the right that he knows and the wrong that 
he does. And for most Americans, it is as 
hard to give up prejudices as it would be to 
deny openly the democratic ideal of equality.” 

The moral crisis of America today is & 
crisis of confrontation between the dream 
and the reality, between our ideals and our 
practices. In no aspect of life is this con- 
frontation as painful and difficult as in hous- 
ing. In no aspect of life is racial discrimi- 
nation so well entrenched and resistant to 
change. 

We learn from the Newsweek survey that 
most whites would support measures to pro- 
vide good housing for Negroes. But, it is 
apparent that many white Americans do not 
consider good housing to mean integrated 
neighborhoods. Given the stereotype of the 
Negro held by white Americans, it is not 
surprising that they reject the concept of 
integrated neighborhoods. 

Soon, however, it seems that the AmericaD 
people must make a fundamental decision 
on public policy—either to encourage, by all 
means, an open market and equal oppor- 
tunity in housing or to allow the present 
trends of growing neighborhood segregation 
to be perpetuated and with It, the many other 
problems which flow from such segregation. 

The problem of de facto segregation in 
schools is the foremost of the consequences 
of neighborhood segregation. In New Jersey 
we cherish the neighborhood school principle 
which, in fact, was first looked upon as 3 
means of protecting minorities so, for ex- 
ample, a Negro child would be entitled to 
attend his neighborhood school and not be 
relegated to some Negro school. Over the 
course of years the pattern of residency has 
distorted the principle and many neighbor- 
hood schools have become segregated schools. 
This has posed a serious threat to a sthool 
system dedicated to equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all. 

I am proud to say that in New Jersey we 
have had a series of landmark decisions—the 
first of their kind in the Nation—by com- 
missioner of education, Dr. Frederick M. 
Raubinger, in which he ruled that an ex- 
treme concentration of Negro pupils in & 
public school—de facto segregation—con- 
stitutes a deprivation of equal educational 
opportunity where appropriate means can be 
found to avoid it. In short, the neighbor- 
hood school policy must be adapted, when 
necessary, to the primary requirement of 
equal education for all children. 

But when we speak of progress in dealing 
with de facto school segregation, we must 
never forget that the root of this problem 
remains racial discrimination in housing. AS 
long as we fail to move forward toward equal 
housing opportunity, we will continue to be 
plagued by its tragic consequences, 

While the ravages of racism upon the Ne- 
gro are easily discernible, white Americans 
should realize that they, too, pay a price 
a price that is mounting dally as the Negro 
advances his claim to be treated as a man, 85 
any other American. It is a price that is paid 
not only in coin—whether measured in thë 
economic loss of wasted resources or in the 
tax costs of welfare and law enforcement— 
but in national pride and prestige, in com- 
munity tension and conflict, in personal 
guilt and frustration. 
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It is no longer possible to avoid the moral 
Question which America has avoided for 
Some 100 years. Although there are, we 
must admit, too many Americans who are 
Willing to say today what has been said for 
those hundred years: it is not yet time for 
Negroes to advance a full claim to the civil 
Tights which are theirs as citizens and to 
egual opportunity which should be theirs as. 
human beings. 

In the quest for racial justice we have no 
More valuable ally than the churches and 
Synagogues. The voice of organized religion 
has been raised loud and clear to remind us 
Of the sacred and undeniable truths upon 
Which this Nation was established: “that all 
men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” The Decla- 
Tation of Independence affirms that the 
Tights of Americans are not bestowed upon 
them by government, but by God. In no 
Way can we better contend with those who 
Tesist the religious and democratic impera- 
tives of interracial justice than to confront 
them with the unequivocal pronouncements 
and the social action of their own religious 
leaders. 

But, having aroused the conscience of the 
People, it is our task to translate moral 
Principle into social action—which, indeed, 
is the very purpose of this conference. It 
Will not be an easy task even for those who 
are convinced that the brotherhood of man 
and the civic peace require equal opportu- 
nity in housing. Complex as is the problem 
Of tearing down the walls of discrimination, 
it must be done, 

For if America is to have any meaning, 
every person, every family must be free to 
live where their hearts desire and their means 
Permit. 

The world is watching America as it 
Struggles to eradicate racism from its na- 
tional life. It is our good fortune in this 
time of crisis to have men of moral leader- 
Ship to lead this Nation's fight for human 
decency and freedom, men like our beloved 
John Kennedy and now, a great man from 
the South, President Lyndon Johnson. Man- 
kind, then, is measuring our achievement 
&gainst our promise of freedom and justice. 
We can no longer carry the burden of the 
failure to fulfill that promise. 


Address of Congresswoman Catherine 
May, of Washington, Before Maryland- 
Washington, D. C.-Delaware Broadcast- 
ers’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 9, 1964 


Mr. BEALL, Mr. President, on June 
26, 1964, Congresswoman CATHERINE MAY 
addressed the annual convention of the 
Maryland-Washington, D.C.-Delaware 
Broadcasters’ Association at Rehobeth 
Beach, Del. 

In a forthright statement, Mrs. May 
reviewed the role and responsibility of 
Private industry in today’s free enter- 
Prise economy. I was privileged to be 
Present on this occasion and was de- 
lighted to hear a Member of Congress set 
forth, with such insight and understand- 
ing, the problems facing our Nation’s 
businesses. 
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Mr. President, in order that my col- 
leagues may have the benefit of Mrs. 
May’s thoughts, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech delivered before the 
Maryland-Washington, D.C.-Delaware 
Broadcasters’ Association be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I feel a special kinship to members of 
the broadcasting industry. I started my 
business career—as a bachelor girl—telling 
housewives how to handle their homes, their 
husbands, and their children. 

Not having any of these at the time, I was 
extremely generous with my advice. 

Needless to say, I escaped with my life and 
limbs intact, although both have grown older 
since then. 

As a result of my radio experience and sub- 
sequent election to the Congress, I have 
been privileged to view your industry from 
two vantage points—as it actually performs 
and as it reacts to Congress and Congress 
reacts to it. 

I am reminded of a line from Shakespeare, 
which you will note I altered a bit, that 
reads: “Ten thousand men that Minows' 
(fishes) gnawed upon.” 

“Me thought I saw a thousand fearful 
wrecks,” he added, an appellation which I 
will not apply on this occasion, despite your 
problems with the Federal agency that 
watches over you with such benevolence. 

In any event, just as you now are dealing 
with a new voice and personality in the seg- 
ment of the Government that concerns you 
the most, so are you facing new problems 
within your own industry. 

Satellites, Telstar, and Lord know what, 
confront your visions daily as you look into 
the future and what it will bring. 

Tam confident that with your wisdom and 
know-how, you will meet the challenge of 
the sixties just as you have met the challenge 
of each decade of change in the past. 

But, I think the main reason that I am 
very proud and happy to be with your group 
today is that it has always been my sincere 
belief that there isn’t very much that can 
go wrong with this country if we keep the 
communication lines open between the peo- 
ple and those who serve them in public of- 
fice and make governmental decisions on 
their behalf. You are a vitally important 
segment of that two-way communication 
line. 

I went to Congress 5 years ago with the 
announced intention that I would try to be, 
at the congressional level, a true and faith- 
ful partner to American business. And that 
intention was based on my sincere belief 
that the great American dream of better 
living will be realized only if we keep our 
private enterprise system healthy and un- 
hampered in its growth. 

When I entered the Halls of the Nation's 
Capitol back in 1959, our Nation was well 
along in the most complex period of its 
history. And a flashback of those interven- 
ing 6 years presents to me an almost un- 
believable panorama of events that have 
quite literally occurred one on top of the 
other. The international crises keeping us 
always on the brink of peril: in Cuba, Viet- 
nam, Indonesia, the Congo—Latin America, 
today—Zanzibar, Tanganyika, Panama, Cy- 
prus. Our own Nation torn by racial riot, 
one change of Presidency by hard-fought 
election, and another change of Presidency 
by tragic, horrifying assassination. And al- 
ways, Congress grinding along, turning out 
those laws that inevitably will set into action 
a change of pattern for the American people. 
A Congress that is alternately charged with 
doing too much and then lambasted for do- 
ing nothing. You and I together have lived 
through a lot in the past 5 years. And it 
looks like we're probably going to have to live 
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through a lot more. But I never lose my 
faith that we'll come through all right if 
we can just stay free to roll with the punches. 

And, thank God, that’s what our Founding 
Fathers had in mind. Those wise, fore- 
sighted gentlemen couldn't promise us we 
wouldn’t have our terrible troubles and our 
tragic problems. Maybe they couldn't label 
them: Fascism, communism, racism, popula- 
tion explosion, automation—they just knew 
we'd have them. So, in the absence of a 
guarantee against problems, they set up a 
strong system to guarantee us the freedom to 
use our individual strength and know-how 
to meet those problems, figure out the best 
way to lick them, and all of us have some- 
thing to say about the choices we made, And 
that system has been working just fine for 
177 years—developing us into the richest, 
strongest nation in the world, free from com- 
pletely centralized power and dictatorship. 
And so you would just naturally think that 
at this climax in our Nation's history we 
Americans would be busier than ever 
strengthening this system, releasing more of 
our creative energies to build bigger and bet- 
ter mousetraps to lick our at-home problems, 
to meet the challenge, every place it rose 
around the world, of fending off the at- 
tempted takeover of freemen by slave so- 
cieties, 

Instead, strange paradox, the challenge to 
America today is to remain free ourselves 
while we combat the concepts of dictator 
nations. We have two battlefronts—abroad 
and at home. And what worries me is that 
while everyone is aware of the existence of 
the cold war on the far-flung fronts of the 
world * * * a lot of Americans, too many, 
remain completely oblivious of the battle on 
the homefront, Now this isn't too 
because the shape of that battle is very hazy 
in outline sometimes. And we have a lot of 
well-meaning people who muddy up the pic- 
ture running around in little circles crying 
“charge” and “attack” when the dragon just 
isn't there. (And in this respect may I assure 
you that I am not one of those who wants to 
turn back the hands on the clock of history. 
Even if I wanted to it would be politically 
impossible, and even if it were politically 
feasible, it would be economically disastrous.) 

But it seems to me that the main reason 
80 many citizens are unaware of this battle 
is that it is so subtle. The line which sep- 
arates legitimate government regulation from 
encroachment by government on our per- 
sonal liberty and free choice is extremely 
fine. I am frank to admit to you that this is 
the question that, above all else, causes me 
the most soul searching as I evaluate the 
various legislative proposals we process in 
the U.S. Congress. So, if it is difficult for 
those of us who are sitting in the front row 
on the 50-yard line to determine what is 
sound regulation by government and what is 
unbridled regimentation, it is not surprising 
that many of our citizens today fall to be 
aware that the game is even being played. 

There recently came across my desk a book, 
just published, titled “The Attack on Our 
Free Choice.” It was written by Meryle Ru- 
keyser, an outstanding economist and jour- 
nalist. In his book, Mr. Rukeyser gives an 
excellent appraisal of the state of our Na- 
tion in regards regimentation versus free 
choice, He gives a detailed analysis of the 
many ways we have, over the past few years, 
wrested decisionmaking from the individual 
citizen and given it to the bureaucrats. 
And he really puts the finger on those so- 
called liberals who promote the idea that 
our Constitution is an old-fashioned, out- 
moded document, a relic of the dark ages. 
Because they are stymied by the Constitution 
itself in removing its safeguards by legal 
means, they seek to circumvent the Constitu- 
tion with promises of a millenium. On this 
Mr. Rukeyser says, “Nowadays words are 
weapons in the battle for men's hearts and 
minds and in the search for power through 
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boob appeal, a school of thought in universi- 
ties and high of government has seduc- 
tively, through blue-sky word usage, sought 
to make varying degrees of slavery (or regi- 
mentation) seem more glamorous than free- 
dom.“ In other words, the devastating and 
diabolical technique of offering sugar-coated 
alternative to free choice. 

Now I want to make it very clear that I 
don’t think my fellow Americans are stupid, 
I don’t think they are gullible, and I don't 
think they are indifferent to the welfare of 
their country. I believe 100 percent with 
the man who said, “Americans will never 
give away their freedom, except under a de- 
Tuston.” But there is the rub—the delusion. 

As I sald in the beginning we have a host 
of problems to settle in this country, It 
shames and irritates us all that in a nation 
as rich and strong as ours we should be 
plagued with the social festers of the too- 
many jobless, deprived and under-nourished 
children, the helpless elderly who need more 
adequate medical care, hovel housing, and 
those other sore spots that mar the great 
image of a great country. And so it is not 
to be wondered at that in our deep concern 
over these things we find ourselves suc- 
cumbing to the appeal of socially desirable 

associated with government action. 
And then, too, because it gives comfort to 
our enemies, we're especially humiliated 
when one of the members of our great Amer- 
ican business sector gets caught with his 
hand in the cookle jar. In these cases the 
American public, embarrassed and indig- 
nant, is too often ready to be persuaded that 
government intervention Is the sole approach 
for dealing with abuses and evils and mal- 
practices. 

And there lies the fertile, fallow ground 
in which the dedicated liberals plant their 
seeds, with high hopes of harvesting another 
good crop of programs by Government and 
more Federal rules and regulations. And 
there Lies another million jobs for Federal 
employees to do the weeding and the water- 
ing. „ 

Five years ago I went to Congress deter- 
mined to try and be an effective partner to 
the best interest of American business. May 
I be the first to publicly confess that we 

haven't been anywhere near as ef- 
fective as we should be. 

The voice of business has been a splin- 
tered voice and there have been many times 
that I felt great concern for industry when 
it either did not deserve criticism, or because 
of its own political ineptitude, created a sit- 
uation that aroused comments from its 
harshest critics. 

There has been a steady, constant, cen- 
tralized control of power within the Federal 
Government that has not been completely 
arrested under either Republican or Demo- 
cratic administration. 

There is the antibusiness attitude pre- 
valent today. It has become popular to 
criticize business, to use it as a whipping 
boy, to criticize bigness or profits as being 
something bad or extremely distasteful, if 
not indecent. 

Punitive legislation is still finding its way 
into law at the Federal, State, and local levels. 
Our opposition is increasing its vocal 
strength and in a much more articulate way 
than we are. There are those who fear en- 
croachment on Federal powers and would 
fight. to preserve the Government bureau- 
cracy. The presence of labor is evident to 
anyone who has traveled between Capitol 
Hill and the White House and noticed the 
marble palaces that house their headquar- 
ters and legislative liaison machinery. These 
people—many of them dedicated and sin- 
cere—work daily, hammer and tong, on the 
development of policies which over the years 
will be detrimental to business. I often ask 
myself if we, who believe in the free enter- 
prise system, are half as zealous. 
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To make matters difficult, the business 
record Is not completely clean. We have to 
admit that there are chinks in the armor and 
that a few in the ranks of business have 
marred the good record of many by false 
advertising, unfair prices, nonperformance 
on Government contracts, and antitrust in- 
volvements which have been of great concern 
to us all. In addition, there is the fragmen- 
tation of industry itself and the diversions 
of viewpoint. Add to this a fear of political 
involvement on one hand and complete lack 
of interest on the other from some segments 
of business and one finds a dilution of the 
private enterprise story. 

So the chips are down for America and we, 
who believe in the private enterprise system, 
are faced with the greatest challenge we have 
ever had. We also have tremendous re- 
sources with which to do the job. The 
American business sector possesses intclli- 
gence, loyalty, and a tremendous devotion 
to an ideal which made our Nation what it 
is today. We are unified in our bellef that 
the purpose of the Constitution is to set the 
ground rules, and limit even the right of 
democratically chosen legislatures, National 
and State, to invade the inalienable rights of 
citizens. We are experienced in recognizing 
areas for Government action and private de- 
cisionmaking. And we know that if we show 
the lines of demarcation clearly to our fel- 
low citizens they'll support us in seeing that 
they are respected. We can meet this chal- 
lenge. But it will take a modern approach 
in these modern times, so that our way of 
life will not merely survive but will gain 
ground at the same time. A standoff will 
not do. 

I mentioned earlier that as a young up- 
start how I advised housewives to run their 
homes and so, today, I am sure you in your 
brodacasting industry, feel that everybody is 
advising you how to conduct your business. 

I shall, of course, hasten to add my own 
two cents worth, not only for the obvious 
benefit of those before me, but to business in 
general. 

Yours is a unique industry, an important 
industry, but you as individuals are no dif- 
ferent from the run of the mill businessman 
when it comes to community responsibility, 
and national Interest. In fact, if anything, 
you are more sò, 

By your own volition you have become the 
eyes and the ears of the world. I leave it 
to your own aches and pains to determine 
whether or not this is a blessing, but it is 
an inescapable fact and one you cannot avoid 
facing, even if you wanted to do so. 

Bocause there is glamor, immediately, and 
close personal contact in what you are doing 
and selling, you often are the victims of cata- 
lystic reaction from the people—and you 
often return the compliment—in spades. 

Now, business is my business, as a woman, 
housewife, mother, and as a Member of Con- 
gress. So I'm no patsy about the claims 
some segments of your community may try 
to sell as alleged wounded dragons of the 
free enterprise system.. 

Nor do I think you and your profit system 
brethren in other areas of our economy are 
all bad—or I wouldn't be here and neither 
would you. 

We are coming down to the wire, faster 
than you think, in the constant struggle be- 
tween business and government over who is 
going to control our national economy—and 
thence. the welfare and freedom of all of us. 

At this point in our history I would wish 
that every American citizen would have 
hanging in his home or his office the words 
of Alexander Fraser Tytler: 

“A democracy cannot exist as a permanent 
form of government. It can only exist until 
the voters discover they can vote themselves 
largess out of the public treasury. From 
that moment on the majority always votes 
for the candidate promising the most bene- 
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fits from the public treasury with the result 
that democracy always collapses over a loose 
fiscal policy, always to be followed by a dic- 
tatorship and then a monarchy.” 

It is essential then that you give renewed 
consideration to the important role your in- 
dustry plays in this drama of titans. 

Look about you, here in Washington to- 
day—at the White House, the regulatory 
agencies, the Congress itself—at the steps 
being taken or contemplated—to control by 
Federal fiat (sanction; decree) the payrolls 
of industry's employees; the packaging, the 
labeling, the customers you can or cannot 
service, the teaching, the transportation and 
Maybe even dinlogue between our people and 
its elected representatives. 

Some of you are worried about where the 
yellow went—more of you had better be con- 
cerned about where the freedom went—be- 
cause what I am talking about is not a speck 
on the horizon, a dark cloud in our future 
or a bad apple in the barrel, or any other 
bit of wisdom we might glean from Benja- 
min Franklin. It's here today, now, on Cap- 
itol Hill, the White House, and up and down 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Whether we get what they are planning 
for us, or avoid it, largely depends on what 
and how well the facts are communicated to 
the American people. 

And this is your job. And the job of all 
business interests. 

(1) Business must police itself—every 
abuse of the business trust creates a clamor 
for government action. You have code of 
ethics—some of you live up to it—some of you 
live up to it some of you hang a sign in 
your window. It must assume, in word and 
fact, the true sense of corporate résponsi- 
bility, and with this a sense of humility 
and sincerity. It is important that everyone 
work at this to bulld a convincing image 
integrity through action rather than words. 

(2) From busincss should come creativé 
leadership in meeting the social problems 
our day with positive programs. Attempt 
of the private sector to sweep the mess undef 
the rug, or just pretend it isn't there, raises 
the hue and cry for government action. 

(3) Business must do a better job of tell- 
ing its story. If too many Americans 
have the feeling that business is a class a 
or a special interest group instead of the 

-most important operating arm of our entire 
national structure, then business must share 
part of the blame. The public must be given 
the economic facts of life in an understand- 
able, forthright way. 

My fourth and final point is that busines? 
should encourage employees to develop and 
maintain contact with elected representa” 
tives and take an active interest in political 
issues and party work. There is only one 
way to influence national policy and that 8 
within the framework of this country’s two” 
party system. Unless you participate at 
level of political life in your country today: 
then you are letting someone else make your 
final decisions for you. Unlike Soviet R 
and other Communist countries, in a rep 
lic there is no law compelling you to be polit 
ically active. You can shirk your responsi- 
bilities, you can stand on the sidelines 
there is no legal penalty. But the penalty 
in a free nation when a large percentage of 
the population refuses to give their counttY 
a helping hand comes to everyone when 2 
nation goes down to defeat, not only does th® 
present generation go down with it but 
children and their children’s children. 

In many areas of current distress your 
industry has done a superb job. The victims 
of racial unfairness, of poverty and 
education are advertised better than bars of 
soap today, and this is honest journalism 
or communicating, or whatever you want to 
call It. 

You present it, you analyze it, you edi- 
torlalize on it. 
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And you serve your Nation when you do. 

But the coin has another side—how do we 
Cure our economic and ailments? 

Just reporting what government wants is 
not enough. 

Business has a viewpoint. Let's hear what 
it is, more often, more loudly, and more 
consistently. 

If you aren't embarrassed about selling 
Underarm deodorants, I can’t see why there 
Should be any bashfulness about selling the 

ess viewpoint with the same freedom 
and glibness. You get paid for advertising 
the deodorant—but I doubt if you have seen 
& check from government for your public 
service time. 

Nor should there be any bashfulness about 
Clouting business, including your own, when 
it gets off base. 

Business is trying—with public affairs pro- 

usiness-industry political action 
Committees—in hundred of different ways 
It is trying to make its voice heard—and all 
it needs is a little encouragement. 

The voice of labor, the voice of govern- 
Ment comes across loud and clear on your 
Wave lengths—largely, I believe, because it 
does not have the responsibility of paying for 
all the bright mew ideas and ideals it 
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But the voice of business is truly the voice 
of the turtle, unless my creeping deafness 
is getting worse. 

Somebody has got to pay the piper, for all 
Of these grand schemes if they are sold to 
the American people—and they are being 
Sold because the voice of caution is awfully 
quiet 


You are the technicians and the experts 
on how to bring balance to our economic 
arguments and benefit all of the people. 

In Congress we can only respond to the 
Wishes of our people and provide our own 
Poor efforts in trying to lead them down the 
Pathways of decency, happiness, and security. 

You are the petitioners, in a way that no 

industry can be. 

You are the communicators of ideas as well 
dl being partial owners of our free enterprise 
poem as individuals, employers, and stock- 


Your opportunity is unique, as you have 
. Your job now, as I see it, is to 

Concentrate the same genius, energy, and fa- 

Cilities—in utmost fairness—in selling the 

Other half of the story about where America 

is headed behind the mounting pressure of 

ernment supervision and regulation. 
Some of it we must have. But we had 
better be intelligent about how much of it 

We can stand. There are limits, Germany 

learned that, and the Russian people are be- 

to behave like international Beatles 
under the same yoke. 

t My office door is open to help. I have no 
ar about the results, only the consequences 
We default our obligations to inform. 

We did not build this great Nation over- 
Right—but we did build it enwrapped in an 
ideal of freedom that glows with the same 
ard today as it did almost 200 years 


1 You did not build your industry in a day. 
t took sweat, tears, intelligence, and hard 


D does today. 
also takes courage. It involves risks and 
it demands leaders. 

Your industry is blessed with men and 
Women of talent and imagination that is the 
envy of all others. 

You have met change, consternation, and 

usion before—and conquered them all. 
American people look to you for lead- 
rahip, They have not been disappointed in 
the past nor will they be in the days ahead. 
Phe need to know is greater than ever be- 
dre. The facilities to inform are more so- 
cated than ever before. 

Your energy and will provide the 

— Get on with the job. I'll be listen- 
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Camden County Health Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 9, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, recently 1,500 south Jersey 
women gathered for the 37th annual 
Health Education Day program spon- 
sored by the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Camden County Medical Association. 
Outstanding speakers gave firsthand in- 
formation of direct help to individual 
citizens on a matter of concern to all: 
how can we detect worthless treatments 
or products offered by unscrupulous pro- 
moters or practitioners who promise 
cures or miraculous improvements in 
health? 

The Subcommittee on Frauds and Mis- 
representations Affecting the Elderly— 
Senate Committee on Aging—has been 
interested in this question. We realize 
that the problem is not limited to a single 
age group; we believe that all Americans 
should be alerted to the dangers and 
costly consequences of health frauds and 
quackery. 

The excellent program by the Camden 
Auxiliary is a worthy annual effort by 
private citizens determined to help bring 
essential information to the attention of 
the general public. We in New Jersey 
can be proud that such efforts are made 
in our State, and we can hope that other 
groups will emulate our friends from 
Camden. 

Mr. President, an article in the Cam- 
den Courier-Post of May 18 describes 
the program in more detail. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have it printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CANCER CHARLATANS Hit—Proresson WARNS 
Women or Secret FORMULAS 
(By Barbara S. Williams) 

Directions to sit in a zinc-lined pine box 
inhaling ozone is one of many bizarre tools 
of cancer quacks who extract $500 million 
yearly from Americans, a medical professor 
told 1,500 South Jersey women yesterday. 

Charlatans and their modes of operation 
were hit on four medical fronts yesterday at 
the 37th annual Health Education Day pro- 
gram, sponsored by the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the Camden County Medical Association. 

Dr. George A. Hahn, professor of obstetrics 
and gynecology, Jefferson Medical College, 
dug into his voluminous file on “miracle 
cures” for cancer, and came up with some 
shocking stories. He said the public pays 
for such “secret formulas” as consumption of 
the juice of 60 carrots daily, 2 gallons of 
bread mold daily, a 5-minute dip in the 
ocean, followed by a shower with “city 
water,” the liquid from ground lobster claws 
and a snake serum borrowed from an old 
Aztec Indian. 

Hahn said these quacks prey on fear and 
despair of persons who may or may not have 
cancer. The doctor said a biopsy is the only 
method to determine if a cell is cancerous. 
Once that fact is determined, the only cures 
are surgery, radium treatments and medi- 
cally approved drugs, he said. 

The greatest cost of medical quackery is 
in human lives, according to the doctor. He 
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said “tremendous strides" have been made 
in saving cancer victims in the last 25 years. 
“At that time one out of seven were saved. 
Now we're saving one out of three and we 
have the knowledge to save one out of two. 
Those who rely on quacks often wait until 
too late, the doctor noted. 

He said a quack usually has these ear- 
marks: A special secret machine or formula, 
a guaranteed quick cure and advertisements. 
Also, he clamors to have physicians investi- 
gate his cure, makes statements that he 18 
being persecuted by the medical associations 
and contends surgery does no good. 

Some lighter moments were provided at 


Nutrition, American Medical Association. 

He hit hard at the “health huckster who 
sells his super special elixir con’ na- 
ture's wonder foods, ‘easy-off diets’ or nutri- 
tional advice.” He said these people “usually 
stay just within the law, just on the fringe 
of propriety. They know the gullibie public 
can be confused or convinced by pseudosci- 
entific talk” 

White sald the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has seized millions of tons of literature 
on food supplement products that were mis- 
leading. He told his laughing audience he 
doesn't care if they serve tiger's milk every 
day as long as they know it won't make their 
husbands feel like bridegrooms again. 

“Dieting is no fun, and the charlatans 
know it,” he said. “The public is exposed to 
miracle discoveries which claim to strip off 
pounds without dieting. You can shake it 
off, steam it off, roll it off, knock it off, and 
for awhile you could smoke it off until the 
Federal Trade Commission cracked down.” 

He emphasized that a normal person on an 
adequate diet has no need for supplements. 
He said that although vitamins are not a 
health insurance, they are of no harm unless 
used as a crutch to justify haphazard meal 
Planning, Dr. White said that the person 
who believes it is impossible to obtain a 
proper diet without supplementation needs 
educational help. 

Dr. White noted that “the phenominal 
popularity of the book, ‘Calories Don't 
Count’, shows that even well-informed peo- 
ple can be influenced by the personable writ- 
ings of an unknown physician.” 

The truth about heart disease was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Thomas Durant, chairman of 
the Department of Internal Medicine, Tem- 
ple University Medical Center. He told the 
women they “have something better than 
men in their metabolism,” in regard to dis- 
eases of the heart. 

He noted, however, that “do-it-yourself” 
patients often find themselves in serious 
trouble. He said extreme exercise is not rec- 
ommended for persons with a serious heart 
defect, but sensible exercise is a preventive 
measure. 

Dr. Georgia Allen, assistant pneumatolo- 
gist, Department of Medicine, Cooper Hos- 
pital, said arthritis is not limited to the older 
age bracket. She said its causes are many 
and a separate treatment must be formulated 
for each patient. She said self-treatment is 
dangerous and costly and that cortisone 
should not be used for every case. 


Illegitimacy, Immorality, and Illegality 
in Communist Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1964 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, from 
press reports it appears that not only is 
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Cuba hopelessly helpless from economic 
collapse and the stagnation of commu- 
nism but that the Godless regime of 
Fidel Castro—" Infidel Castro” might put 
it better—is developing in the Western 
Hemisphere a new fleshpot in Havana 
rivaling the ancient cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a report by John Chamberlain based on 
an interview with Juana Castro, Fidel's 
sister, who has recently fled Communist 
Cuba to establish a new life in the free 
world. The Chamberlain column is from 
the Daily Plainsman, published in Huron, 
8. Dak. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Morr Facts ABOUT Port 
(By John Chamberlain) 

The story brought to Mexico by Juana 
` Castro, Pidel's sister, which stressed the deg- 
tadation of Cuba under the Communists, is 
sordid enough in all conscience. But it 18 
only the social and economic extension, 30 
to speak, of a festering family saga that 
rivals some of the dark legends of ancient 
Greece for its Freudian hatreds and evil do- 


It is an indisputable fact that Fidel Castro 
hated his father. Fidel himself was one of a 
brood that was born out of wedlock. His 
mother, a practical lady named Alma Ruiz 
Gonzalez, was the family cook—and Fidel, 
along with some of his brothers and sisters, 
was only legitimatized after his father's first 
wife had died. Juana and another sister, 
Emma, came along after the cook had be- 
come the legally married mother of the 


family. è 

The bad blood among the Castros caused 
by quarrels over legitimacy long predates 
the revolution, and is thus not attributable 
in the first instance to ideology. However, 
though Alma Ruiz Gonzales loved her sons 
Fidel and Raul as her offspring, she always 
hated their Marxism. She even referred to 
them as “lazy Socialist bums.” And she had 
the temerity to say, even after the revolu- 
tion, that she liked the old dictator Batista 
for having spared ber son's life when a 
death penalty for treasonable activity might 
have been declared Fidel. Because of 
the old lady’s refusal to bow her head to 
his revolution or to his socialism, Fidel 
refused to go to her funeral and would not 
sign his name to the death notice. 

The family tangle grows even more dis- 
reputable when young brother Raul's in-law 
relationships are investigated. Raul's wife 
Vilma had a sister who was married to an 
Officer. The officer, having fallen into dis- 
favor with Fidel, was either killed or chivied 
into taking his own Hfe. Vilma’s sister then 
committed suicide. Raul Castro would not 
permit his own mother-in-law to make any 
public demonstration of her reaction to the 
dark chain of events that had robbed her of 
daughter and son-in-law. 

Juana Castro is not the first sister of Fi- 
del to defect to Mexico. When sister Emma 
wanted to go to Mexico to be married, Che 
Guevara, the Communist economic czar of 
Cuba, refused to give her the necessary for- 
_ eign exchange. It was only after Juana 
“and her mother made a terrific family issue 
of it that Emma was permitted to depart. 

The family story of the Castros is con- 
clusive evidence that Fidel is a person with- 
out heart even when dealing with close blood 
Telatives. Juana has told some of the hor- 
rible things which the heartless Castroite 
revolution has done to Cuba. Her defection 
came at a time when the Citizens Commit- 
tee for a Free Cuba in Washington, D.C., 
was busy preparing a dossier on the Soviet 
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military buildup that continues in Cuba 
while our eyes are focussed on Vietnam, 

Soviet military cargoes have been unloaded 
in recent weeks at the ports of Mariel, Tarafe, 
Cienfuegos, and Santiago. Lenin tanks, the 
newest type in the Soviet armory, have been 
landed in considerable numbers. Five ship- 
loads of surface-to-air missiles have been 
put into position. Soviet mountain tunnel- 
ers have gouged out 57 underground bases 
in Cuba. And refugees have told of seeing 
surface-to-air missiles capable of bringing 
down even the highest flying U.S. reconnais- 
sance planes. Castro now boasts that Cuba 
has a bigger armament than Canada. 

The budgetary aspects of all this are in- 
teresting. In 1964 Castro has approved an 
expenditure of $221 million for military pur- 
poses. This is exclusive of direct aid from 
Ruesia, While this sort of spending goes 
on, the per capita income of the average 
Cuban citizen had declined from $356 in 
1959 to $177 in 1964. It's a real guns-with- 
out-butter economy. 

Meanwhile the Cuban refugees continue 
to have bad luck in their attempts to rid 
their homeland of the Muscovite plague. 
The guerrilla invasion of Manuel Ray, sched- 
uled for May 20, had been timed to coin- 
cide with an assassination attempt on Fidel 
Castro from inside the Cuban national po- 
lice. But the assassins’ plans miscarried. 
Samuel Rodiles, aid to the Cuban chief of 
police, had to flee the country in a motor- 
boat. He is now being held incommunicado 
in the United States. Manuel Ray had to 
call off his landing. for Castro had been 
thoroughly alerted to everything when 
Rodiles took it on the lam. 


Newark Paper Calls for Aid to Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on June 15, 1964, the Newark 
Star Ledger wrote editorially on one of 
the most critical matters confronting 
New Jersey—the transformation of the 
big cities. 

To combat the multiple problems of 
urban renewal, mass transit, inadequate 
housing, and the migration of city dwell- 
ers to the suburbs, the editorial stressed 
the urgent need for substantial and 
rapid Federal assistance. 

This editorial calls our attention to a 
matter of national concern. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue PATIENT'S BETTER 

Jersey’s six big cities have passed through 
a serious crisis that began after World War 
II, and the decline has been arrested. 

There are encouraging signs that the 
patient is recovering but the period of con- 
valescence is going to be long and costly. 

In a series of articles last week, the Star- 
Ledger took a long look at the patient and 
explained what steps have been prescribed 
to speed the recovery. 

cities are no longer able to do the 
job themselves * * * or even with State aid 
alone. 

Help must come from the Federal Govern- 
ment in large doses, a fact of community life 
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that President Kennedy recognized when be 
attempted, unsuccessfully, to establish an 
Urban Affairs Department on & Cabinet level. 

The big cities are the old cities, because 
it takes a municipality a long time to 
and to take on not only the growing problems 
in the formative stage but the more acute 
ones of old age. 

Time and use have made Jersey's major 
cities. prematurely old. People are moving 
out of congested urban centers into the sub- 
urban areas, and this exodus has created a 
number of complex and baffling problems. 

For one thing, a large city is now the hub 
for a cluster of surrounding suburban com- 
munities. A wage earner may move his 
family but In most cases his job remains in 
the economic. center, the large city. 

This creates problems: A large daytime 
population that must be moved in and out 
at prescribed hours; the emphasis on apart- 
ment construction, the need for urban re- 
newal, the dwindling tax base, the drastic 
change in the economic character of the city 
dweller. 

The need for Federal and State assistance 
is clear; getting {t is another matter, much 
more difficult. The legislatures in Washing- 
ton and Trenton are rural oriented and 
there is a historical reluctance to change 
long-held concepts. 

But change it must, if our large cities 
are to survive and grow. Otherwise they will 
stultify and die, the victims of a stubborn 
failure to recognize the problems created by 
major shifts In population. A lot of people 
have left the cities but a lot have remained 
and others have moved in. 


There is hope for the big city. There 15 
gradual awakening in Washington and Tren- 
ton to the acute needs of the large city- 
But the salvation of the big city will depend 
on how fast this assistance is given and how 
much is given. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by , 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shali be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 723, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Roscoe Pound Dead at 93 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 

HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 

or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1964 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, on Wed- 
nesday, July 1, a man recognized as 
the greatest student of common law of 
all time passed away in my home city of 
Cambridge, Mass. Dean Roscoe Pound 
is world renowned for the great con- 
tributions he has made in the field of 
American jurisprudence. His work at 
the Harvard Law School has contributed 
immensely both to the reputation of the 
school and to the world reputation of 
gy procedure as practiced in this coun- 


I would like to insert at this point in 
the Record the obituary of Dean Pound 
Which appeared in the Washington Post 
on Thursday, July 2. 

Noro Law Dean Roscoe Pounp Is Dran 
Ar 93 

Camuripce, Mass., July 1—Roscoe Pound, 
93, former dean of the Harvard Law School 
and known as the grand old man of the 
Jaw to generations of lawyers, died tonight 
in the Harvard Infirmary. 

Although in poor health in recent months, 
the legendary legal scholar, until recently, 
strolled from his 


Office in Langdell Hall at Harvard. e 

In 1961, an association of lawyers in Spain 
Voted him “worldwide patriarch of compara- 
tive law." And Mr. Pound's associates in the 
legal profession called him the man whom 
lawyers recognize as the greatest student of 
Common law of all time. 

On his 92d birthday—October 27, 1962— 
Chief Justice Earl Warren said of Mr. Pound: 
“His devotion to the law, his contributions 
to the education of members of both bench 
and bar, and his great contributions to the 
Jurisprudence of our country have not been 
excelled in our history.” 

TWENTY HONORARY DEGREES 

Dean Pound held some 20 honorary degrees 
from universities in this country and abroad. 
In 1940, he was awarded the Golden Medal of 
the American Bar Association for “conspicu- 
Ous service to the cause of American juris- 
Prudence.” 

Born in Lincoln, Nebr., he was the son of 
Stephen B. Pound, who eventually became a 
lawyer and a judge. His mother, Laura Bid- 

be Pound, a native of New York, was 
Mr. Pound's first teacher. 4 
At the University of Nebraska, he majored 
botany and did graduate work in plant 
geography, ecology, and parasitic 
earning a B.A., an M.A., and a Ph. D. in the 
field. He was the first director of the Botani- 
Cal Survey of Nebraska. 

Although he attained far greater promi- 
nence in the law, Dean Pound never received 
a bachelor of laws degree. Admitted to 
the Nebraska Bar in 1890 after a year's law 
Study at Harvard, he practiced for a time 
in Lincoln, served as Commissioner of Ap- 
Peals in the Supreme Court of Nebraska, 
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taught jurisprudence and Roman law at the 
University of Nebraska and became dean 
there in 1903. 

After further stints of teaching at North- 
western University and at the University of 
Chicago, he returned to Harvard in 1910 
as Story Professor of Law. Six years later, 
still one of the newest members of the Har- 
vard faculty, he was appointed dean. 


NOTABLES ON FACULTY 


On his faculty over the years were such 
men as Edward H. Warren, James M. Landis 
and Felix Frankfurter. The number of stu- 
dents rose from 791 to a peak of 1,440 in 
1925. Among them were Thomas Corcoran, 
David E. Lilienthal and Dean Acheson. 

Witty, a great storyteller and a powerful 
yet matter-of-fact speaker who never lost 
his Nebraska accent, Pound was one of Har- 
vard's most popular lecturers. 

In his teaching, he followed the traditional 
case method, adding others of his own out 
of his philosophies of sociological jurispru- 
dence. He often turned to illustrations from 
actual practice, and he treated the ideas of 
his students seriously. 

When he resigned as dean in 1936, Mr. 
Pound became Harvard's first roving profes- 
sor—entitled to teach in any faculty of the 
university he wished. 

During the New Deal and afterward, Dean 
Pound assailed what he called administra- 
tive absolution, contending that the new 
administrative agencies were seeking exemp- 
tion from judicial scrutiny. 

His critics recalled that in the celebrated 
speech of 1906 he had condemned the spec- 
tacle of law paralyzing administration. He 
continued to attack the agencies even after a 
conservative Congress had enacted the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act to rectify the very 
shortcomings of which he had complained, 


HIS LEARNING IS VAST 


Dean Pound was renowned for his encyclo- 
pedic mind and his vast learning. At 76, al- 
ready a master of French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, 
he took up Chinese for a trip to China. 

A prolific author, he was revising two arti- 
cles on labor unions and the law when he 
flew West to be honored by the American 
Judicature Society, of which he was the only 
surviving founder. 

Heavy-framed, standing 5 feet 10 and 
weighing 200 pounds in his prime, Dean 
Pond was long possessed of great physical 
stamina. According to one story, he could 
still run a mile in less than 5 minutes at 
the age of 50. 

He was variously chairman of the section 
of legal education of the American Bar As- 
sociation, president of the Association of 
American Law Schools, as a member of the 
standing Advisory Committee for the Juristic 
Section of the International Institute of In- 
tellectual Cooperation (a League of Nations 
instrument), and a member of the celebrated 
Wickersham Commission, whose report to 
President Hoover in 1931 on the prohibition 
question caused a national furor. 

Mr. Pound sided with the majority in 
urging a further trial of prohibition but in 
the individual reports, which the several 
members of the commission appended, de- 
clared his belief that the more important 
gains, such as the closing of the saloons and 
the establishment of Federal control over the 
liquor business, ought to be safeguarded by 
a revision of the 18th amendment to permit 
adaptation to local conditions where it was 


demonstrably futile to expect total absti- 
nence. 

Dean Pound, who was twice a widower, met 
his second wife, as a member of the Wicker- 
sham Commission, 


FBI Chief Sees No Change in Reds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a most important article by 
FBI Director, J. Edgar Hoover, as written 
for the distinguished news columnist, 
Victor Riesel. This column, entitled 
“FBI Chiefs Sees No Change in Reds,” 
was printed in the Times and Democrat, 
of Orangeburg, S.C., on July 12, 1964. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
Appendix to the Record together with a 
news story reporting on a speech I made 
in South Carolina on this same subject 
on July 11, 1964. 

There being no objection, the article 
and speech were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

News RELEASE From THE OFFice or US. 

Senator Strom THURMOND, DEMOCRAT, OF 

SOUTH CARÒLINA 


Moncks Corner, S.C., July 11—U.S. Sen- 
ator Strom THURMOND tonight outlined 
“seven false notions about communism” 
which he described as being comparable to 
the “seven deadly sins.” 

The Senator discussed these points in a 
speech before the American Legion post in 
Moncks Corner. He that they are 
in large part responsible for U.S, setbacks in 
the war with communism. 

Tabbed as “false notions about commu- 
nism” were ideas (1) that the Communist 
leaders are changing into peaceful Socialists; 
(2) that the Communists can be trusted; (3) 
that communism is not an international con- 
spiracy; (4) that there are good Communists, 
like Tito; (5) that communism feeds on 
poverty; (6) that the first Christians were 
Communists; and (7) that there is no need 
to fear communism in a prosperous country, 

THURMOND lashed out strongly at the “false 
notions” that the Communists are changing 
and can be trusted. He said these fallacious 
ideas are primarily responsible for the U.S. 
“no win” foreign policy. “The idea our pol-, 
icy planners have,” the Senator said, “is that 
we in this country can move swiftly to the 
left to become a Socialist state while the 
Soviets will move to the right and we can 
all get together in an international utopian 
Socialist order.” 

The Senator then cited quotations, facts, 
and statistics to support his position that 
the Communist aim of world domination 
“All they change,” he de- 
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FBI Cuter Sets No CHANGE IN REDS 
(By J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, Department of Justice) 

Wasurncton, D.C.—Knowledge without 
commonsense is very unwise. If we do not 
understand what we learn, then our knowl- 
edge has absolutely no power. Today we 
know a great deal about international com- 
munism, but do we fully understand the 
issue in this struggle between communism 
and democracy for leadership of the world? 
Or is it that we fully understand but have 
become tired of hearing the truth? 

Some of our commentators and writers 
have recently been telling us that Russian 
communism is becoming more democratic; 
that it Is moving nearer and nearer to our 
Western way of life; and that even the cur- 
rent rift between the Soviet Union and the 
Red Chinese is proof that we can trust the 
Russians—that we can deal with them on 
terms of mutual respect. 

I wonder if we may be permitting our sin- 
cere and deep-seated longing for a peaceful 
world to duil our judgment? Certainly, 
there are many changes taking place today 
in the Communist world; however, these 


a sure sign that democracy is flowering be- 
the Iron Curtain can be dangerous. 
I have no argument with efforts to 
achieve a peaceful world, I do think it would 
be folly to ignore the fact that we are dealing 
with individuals whose goal is the destruc- 
tion of legitimate governments. In our hun- 
gry desire for peace, we must guard against 


I have often called attention to the inten- 
sive program of the Communist Party, U.S.A. 
I have cited pertinent facts which should be 
known to every citizen who considers himself 
well informed about international commu- 
nism. These included the fact that 40 mil- 
lion Communists now rule approximately 
one-third of the earth's 3 billion inhabitants 
and a fourth of her land surface. That, like 
it or not, communism exists legally or il- 
legally in more than 70 free world countries, 
including our own. In the United States, in- 
ternational communism is represented by an 
aggressively defiant party whose members 
have an unswerving allegiance to the Soviet 
Union. This domestic party follows the dic- 
tates of Moscow, reflecting every significant 

of direction or emphasis of policy, 
5 of the consequences to our coun- 


And I pointed out that the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., is currently attempting to ex- 
ploit every problem of American society by 
stressing issues such as the racial situation, 
the reduction of military spending and the 
abolition of all internal security programs 
including those congressional committees in- 
vestigating communism. 


was so important that he or any other na- 
tional leader would go anywhere to meet 
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with young students even if but one student 
is met. 

The action already taken by the party 
emphasizes Hall meant what he said. Top 
party spokesmen, skilled in imparting the 
Communist line with espousals paralleling 
Soviet views, appeared before 45 college stu- 
dent groups during 1963. This drive is 
achieving success. Not too long ago Daniel 
Rubin, national youth director of the party, 
boasted that 65 percent of the young people 
attracted in the party’s latest recruiting 
drive were students, 

Our knowledge of communism must cul- 
minate in an implicit understanding that 
we are continually dealing with a false 
ideology—one that can assume many faces 
and one that can juggle words so that they 
have one sense in their premise but an en- 
tirely different sense in their conclusion. 
Commonsense must tell us that tyranny can 
take other forms than slave labor camps, 
firing squads, and purge trials. 

And we must realize that peace cannot be 
purchased by a toleration of some of the 
excesses of communism. We must under- 
stand there can be no hope for the relaxa- 
tion of the sufferings of mankind under 
communism except through logical thinking 
and action, and through a resolute facing 
of the world as it is, when the mask of 
make-believe is stripped off. 

This deadly struggle will not be won by 
“halfway” Americans to whom life in this 
country is only the enjoyment of rights and 
privileges devoid of responsibilities. Its suc- 
cess may well depend on whether we are 
still capable of matching John Hancock's de- 
yotion to the cause of freedom. When told 
that lifting the siege of Boston would prob- 
ably mean the complete destruction of the 
houses and other real estate on which his 
wealth was based, Hancock said: “If the 
liberties of our country require their being 
burnt to ashes—issue the order for that 
purpose immediately." 


California Federation of Young Demo- 
crats Platform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following: 
CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF YOUNG DEMOCRATS 

PLATFORM 


I. CIVIL RIGHTS 


We want equality and freedom now for all 
people of all faiths, colors, and backgrounds. 
The historic march on Washington for jobs 
and freedom symbolized the protest of the 
American people against the wrongs that 
have so long shamed our Nation and made 
hypocrites of us. There can be no such thing 
as an “apprenticeship for freedom.” Freedom 
is the birthright of all men and the consti- 
tutional guarantee of all Americans. 

This birthright includes the right to vote, 
the right to hold a job on the basis of ability, 
the right to an adequate education, and the 
right to shop, live, eat, and travel wherever 
one wishes. Yet, if all these rights are won 
for minority groups, we still have not done 
enough, Years of oppression and discrimina- 
tion have left scars: ghettos, lack of educa- 
tion, unemployment, delinquency, school 
dropouts, and the greatest crime of all, denial 
of opportunity and hope. 
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Therefore, a solution to the problems of 
minority groups not only hinges upon the 
achievement of full equality for all men, but 
also demands compensatory measures. It is 
clear that public and private efforts will need 
to be combined in this effort to make the 
American dream a present reality for all our 
citizens. Strong, comprehensive Federal 
civil rights legislation is an indispensable 
first step, and we support it completely. 

A. Voting 


The right to vote is crucial in the struggle 
of minority groups to help themselves to a 
Just share of America’s freedoms and bene- 
fits, and yet the right to vote is effectively 
denied to most Negroes in the South, to 
Mexican-Americans and others who are mi- 
grant workers, and to others who face dan- 
guage or educational handicaps. 

We urge the Federal Government, acting 
under amendment 15 of the Constitution, to 
provide Federal registrars in those. States 
where discrimination in voting occurs and 
particularly in the Southern States whose 
congressional delegations are not represent- 
ative of the populace there. Those registered 
by Federal authorities should be given the 
right to vote in all primary and general elec- 
tions, local, State, and national. 

Further, we would urge State and Federal 
Governments to support and protect civil 
rights workers in all parts of the country. 
We call on the Civil Rights Division of the 
Justice Department to protect civil rights 
workers in the South. We stand by the 
courageous freedom fighters of the Student 
Non-Violent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC) and other groups attempting to 
secure the first right, the ballot, for all 
Americans. 

B. Jobs 


The man who is earning an income has & 
better chance to earn other rights and bene- - 
fits of American life. But the handicaps 
under which our minorities live have cre- 
ated a depression among them. Americans 
worry about a national recession when the 
jobless rate hits 7 percent; yet in the ghettos 
of the North and South, where minorities 
are forced to live, the unemployment rute 
fluctuates between 12 and 18 percent; a rate 
comparable to that of the great depression 
of the 1930's, which saw 15 to 20 percent of 
Americans unemployed. Further, those jobs 
which are available to minorities only rarely 
afford them opportunity for advancement, 

We call upon private employers and unions 
to make positive efforts to recruit minority 
groups as employees or members, to offer 
them job training services, and to publicize 
themselves as fair employment groups. Fur- 
ther, we call for a national Fair Employment 
Practices Commission with sufficient power 
to prohibit discrimination in hiring. Such 
power should include the right to subpena 
and the right to hear and initiate com- 
plaints. In California the present FEPC 
should be broadened to include the above 
powers and to cover businesses which the 
Federal FEPC cannot cover. 

We recognize, however, that with the 
present high unemployment rate, mere non- 
discriminatory hiring practices will never 
solve the basic dilemma in which minority 
groups find themselves. At best, fair em- 
ployment practices will only result in equal- 
ity of unemployment. We therefore call for 
massive public works programs, government 
retraining programs, assistance for families 
who need to be relocated for new jobs, and 
other positive steps to end unemployment iD 


this country. 
C. Housing 

In a world where the most international 
of all issues is the equality of man, we must 
now renew our strong faith in the principle 
of equal rights to housing for all citizens. 

Housing legislation is, in essence, an issue 
of values. John Buggs, executive director of 
the Los Angeles County Commission on Hu- 
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man Relations, clearly defined the issue 
When he posed this question: Do we believe 
that the highest achievement of a democracy 
is gaged by the extent to which a man's 
right to practice racial discrimination is pro- 
tected—or do we believe that the highest 
achievement of a democracy is gaged by the 
extent to which each man's right to enjoy 
full and unfettered participation in the 
Mainstream of community life is promoted? 

In answer to this question, we believe in 
the right of every citizen to buy, rent or sell 
any housing accommodation If he can qualify 
under the reasonable conditions set by the 
Seller or renter that are applicable to all. 
When the requirements of race, religion, or 
national ancestry are imposed, we believe 
that a human right is being violated. We 
Commend the California Fair Employment 
Practice Commission for its efforts in the 
area of upholding California's fair housing 
laws. Citizens encountering discrimination 
in housing are able to file their complaint 
With the commission, whose job it is to in- 
vestigate, to endeavor to correct the problem 
through conciliation and, if necessary, to seek 
court enforcement. We especially commend 
the commission for the success it has had 
in encouraginig, through educational meth- 
ods, the widest possible voluntary observance 
of the letter and spirit of the laws govern- 
ing fair housing in our State. 

Finally, we praise Governor Brown, Con- 
trolier Alan Cranston, and Attorney General 
Mosk for their constant support and inde- 
tatigable labors in the fight to preserve equal 
Opportunities for all citizens. As Governor 
Brown has said, “If California is to be a 
sound State, a healthy State, and not just a 
big State, we cannot tolerate discrimination 
against any of our people.” 

We also ask that housing and urban re- 
newal projects provide for the adequate relo- 
Cation of residents to be temporarily evicted 
for building purposes and that urban re- 
newal not be corrupted into the building of 
apartments so expensive that low-income 
groups cannot afford to live there. 

D. Schools 


The true end to discrimination lies in the 
hearts and minds of our children. Bigotry 
and prejudice are taught. To provide all 
Children with the opportunity to meet and 
Mix with children of all races requires a posi- 
tive program aimed at producing integrated 
Schools. Under existing housing conditions, 
the natural mixture of different races which 
Will herald an end to color consciousness is 
& long way off. To provide for integration 
now, we urge a modification of the nelghbor- 
hood school concept to end de facto segre- 
Bation. Segregated education caused by the 
existence of dual school systems or gerry- 
mandered school boundary lines should be 
eliminated and school boundary lines re- 
drawn to promote integration. 

Further, we urge State and local school 
boards to adopt educational policies de- 
Signed to further integration and an aware- 
ness of the multitude of ethnic and racial 
heritages of our Nation. We ask for the re- 
evaluation of school curriculums and text- 
books to insure adequate presentation of the 
historical roles played by minority groups. 
We congratulate the California State Legisla- 
ture for its pilot program to aid the cul- 
turally disadvantaged and hope that it will 
be extended as a regular feature of educa- 
tional policy. We support attempts to 

en the adult education program to help 
Newcomers from the South, both Negro and 
White, who have received inferior education. 
We support the courses in the English lan- 
Euage presented as part of education for 
non-English speaking immigrants. 
E. Community action 


We are encouraged by the increase in of- 
ficial and unofficial groups working to fur- 
ther civil equality. We commend the Los 
Angeles Commission on Human Relations 
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and urge the establishment of similar or- 
ganizations in other cities. 

We support the use of militant, non- 
violent tactics in the civil rights struggle. 
Specifically, we endorse such actions as shop- 
ins and the type of mass picketing and civil 
disobedience engaged in at the Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel and the Van Ness auto agen- 
cies, as long as public safety is not endan- 
gered. We commend those individuals who 
have been arrested on behalf of the civil 
rights movement; we urge Government 
agencies to remove civil rights arrests from 
individuals’ police records. 

We support the leadership of CORE, 
NAACP, SNCC, and other legitimate civil 
rights organizations in the civil rights 
struggle. We feel that these groups, dedi- 
cated to the civil rights struggle full time, 
should stay in the forefront of leadership, as 
opposed to the alternative of groups whose 
activity is tempered by their concern over 
other, non-civil-rights issues. 

We urge all Young Democrats and all citi- 
zens to join in demonstrations, sit-ins, walk- 
ins, and other forms of nonviolent protest. 
We urge Young Democrats to work with 
established civil rights groups in their own 
communities to establish racial justice. 

After thorough investigation, where def- 
inite evidence is found that a company 
discriminates and/or supports and subsidizes 
organizations or publications that promote 
hate and discrimination, and after thorough 
warning to such companies, the California 
Federation of Young Democrats or its mem- 
ber clubs should organize boycotts of the 
products and services of such companies. 
All findings should be made public and 
widely distributed, while efforts are made to 
induce the Democratic Party, labor, and all 
thinking citizens to support the. boycotts. 

F. Political realinement 


In spite of the crying need for rapid legis- 
lative progress in all of the above civil 
rights areas, we recognize that under the 
present peculiar system of political aline- 
ment in both Houses of the U.S. Congress, 
such legislation is extremely unlikely to be 
passed. This alinement, which consists of 
southern racist Democrats and conservative 
Republicans, is the major obstacle not only 
to the achievement of full equality for 
Negroes but to the passage of any progressive 
legislation. 

The primary mechanism through which 
the Dixiecrats maintain their minority power 
in Congress is through committee appoint- 
ments, supposedly made by the majority 
Democrats in both Houses. Since the ma- 
jority of Democrats in this country are in- 
creasingly a coalition of labor, liberal, and 
civil rights forces, this continued domination 
of committee chairmanships by southern 
racists is a real contradiction for the Demo- 
cratic Party, as Senator CLARK, of Pennsyl- 
vania has eloquently pointed out. The time 
is long overdue for a direct assault by liber- 
als on the power of the Dixiecrat-Republican 
coalition. We must demand a “war against 
racism” as well as a “war against poverty.” 
In short, we call for all labor, civil rights, 
liberal, and other progressive forces to press 
for a radical realinement of American pol- 
itics, to transform a liberal victory in the 
country as whole to a liberal victory In the 
U.S. Congress as well. 

Respectfully, we urge: 

1. That delegates from California to the 
Democratic National Convention this sum- 
mer yote to refuse to seat racist and undemo- 
cratically elected delegations from Southern 
States, and if alternate civil rights delega- 
tions appear, as is being planned from Mis- 
sissippi, that they be seated. 

2. That no committee chairmanships be 
given by the Democratic caucus to Demo- 
crats who oppose the purpose of civil rights 
planks in the platform. 
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3. That no aid in any form go to racist 
Democrats in thelr attempts at reelection; 
that the Democratic National Committee 
lend its support to moderate and civil rights 


That all young Democrats clubs, CDC 
clubs, and Democratic Party clubs and sup- 
porters demand a public pledge before Demo- 
cratic primaries of all candidates for Con- 
gress or the Seante that they will publicly 
oppose giving key committee appointments 
to racists. 

These are demands that we raise as prac- 
tical implementations of our belief that civil 
rights is the oyerwhelminng moral question 
in our Nation today. The real test of com- 
mitment to civil rights today by legislators 
is nothing less than the willingness to 
directly assault the power of the House and 
Senate Establishment. Civil rights cannot be 
compromised. 

* * > . . 


IV. SOCIAL WELFARE 


(“Plenty is at our doorstep, but a generous 
use of it languishes in the very sight of the 
supply.”—Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1933.) 

Our modern society demands and consti- 
tutional preamble establishes the responsi- 
bility of governments to “establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, and promote 
the general welfare.” The California Federa- 
tion of Young Democrats therefore makes 
these recommendations in the specific areas 
dealing with general or social welfare: 


A. Federal social security 


The California Federation of Young Demo- 
crats, believing that the social security law 
is one of our Nation’s major vehicles for 
achieving social progress, recommends the 
following revisions in that law: 

1. Expanding social security to cover all 
persons gainfully employed without consid- 
eration to occupation or type of employment. 

2. Increasing retirement and disabili 
benefits to reflect current costs of living. 

3. Lowering the voluntary retirement age 
without penalty to age 60 for women, age 62 
for men. 

4. Providing health insurance under social 
security for all those who receive social se- 
curity benefits. We view this as a necessary 
first step to the establishment of a national 
health insurance program. 

5. AboHshing durational residence require- 
ments in all public assistance programs in 
which the Federal Government provides 
matching funds under this act. 

B. Wages and social insurance 

The California Federation of Young Dem- 
ocrats, recognizing a responsibility to provide 
safeguards against the exploitation of un- 
skilled labor, and to protect those displaced 
by automation, recommends the following: 

1. Establishment of a minimum wage of 
$1.50 per hour. 

2. Support for the Manpower Retraining 
Act which retrains workers replaced by auto- 


mation. 
C. Public assistance 


The California Federation of Young Demo- 
crats acknowledges the obligation of society 
to provide for those who for a variety of 
reasons cannot fully provide for their own 
needs, and recommends the following: 

In old-age assistance programs, we suggest 
the reduction of the eligibility requirement 
to age 62, and the development of adequate 
publicly financed housing for the aged. 

As aid to the blind, we call for the provi- 
sion of expanded services, including counsel- 
ing services, orientation centers for the blind, 
special home training, and assistance in the 
area of employment, etc., by taking advan- 
tage of existing Federal funds established for 
these purposes. 

We acknowledge with gratitude the tre- 
mendous forward strides of California in 
providing adequate aid to dependent chil- 
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dren, and particularly commend the labors 
of former Assemblyman Pm BURTON. 
We call for the extension of this ald by the 
elimination of any durational residence re- 
quirements, waiting periods, and we endorse 
a plan which enables ald to dependent chil- 
dren to be given according to the needs of 
the children whether or not the father is in 
the home. 
D. Legalized abortion 

We support legalizing abortions for any 
reasons, with the State providing a manda- 
tory counseling service. 

We support the efforts of Assemblyman 
Bielenson in proposing legislation germane 
to this matter. 

E. Mental health 


Mental illness is a phenomenon of in- 
creased incidence in our complex and often- 
times confusing society. We need to take 
vigorous steps to increase public knowledge 
of the factors involved in mental illness and 
health, and to develop our resources for heal- 
ing the ill. 

We commend our mental health agencies 
for the development of the philosophy of 
community mental health clinics, including 
out-patient treatment which keeps the pa- 
tient In touch with his normal environment. 
This philosophy implies a new role for Gov- 
ernment in this field—that of financially 
stimulating and subsidizing local mental 
health plans, and acting as adviser to local 

ur legislature has provided the 
Short-Doyle Act to implement this philoso- 
phy. We suggest young Democrats join with 
other groups to move their local community 
mental health programs forward. 
F. Family planning 

The California Federation of Young Demo- 
crats recognizes a newer and presently more 
controversial area of social concern, This 
area of concern is the role of government 
in the deeply personal area of family plan- 
ning, or more simply stated, the question 
of a publicly financed birth control pro- 


gram. 

While we respect the right of individuals 
and groups to oppose this concept on re- 
ligious , we must at the same time 
deny their right to impose their religious 
or moral standards on the rest of society. 

We view the question of a publicly fi- 
nanced program of birth control as one of 
the many social concerns in which the obli- 
gation of public action through govern- 
mental action is already clearly established. 

We therefore recommend the establish- 
ment of a statewide policy that those who 
seek advice in the area of family planning 
shall be provided information concerning 
available methods of birth control by those 
agencies of State and local government for 
which this is deemed to be a proper func- 
tion, In the case of those who besides in- 
formation and education need financial as- 
sistance to provide the means of implement- 
ing a program of planned parenthood we rec- 
ommend that the State Department of So- 
cial Welfare expand the existing Public As- 
sistance medical care program to include 
this medically related as an item 
for which reimbursement will be made un- 
der the PAMC program to licensed physicians 
or pharmacists. In the case of those who 
do not qualify for assistance under PAM, 
we recommend that the Department of Pub- 
lic Health, in conjunction with local health 
services, expand their present clinical serv- 
ices to provide means of implenting pro- 
grams of planned parenthood. 

We are, however, mindful that there are 
those who would advocate this public pro- 
gram solely as a fiscal expedient and that 
there are even those who for other motives 
see this program as a means of controlling 
rather than assisting the underprivileged or 
the socially and culturally deprived. 

We, therefore, recommend the following 
safeguards: 
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1. That this program be administered in a 
manner which preserves individual dignity 


and integrity. 

2. That 1 de adopted which 
specifically ts the tion of a 
requirement of participation in this program 
as a condition for receiving any other assist- 
ance or aid to which a person would other- 
wise be entitled. 

3. That legislation or regulation be adopted 
which established the policy that any public 
employee of this State or any subdivision 
thereof who discusses this with an 
applicant for or recipient of public assist- 
ance shall be required to inform said ap- 
plicant or recipient that this program Is vol- 
untary and totally disassociated from any 
other assistance or aid to which they might 
be entitled. 


G. Penal reform ne death penalty 


Traditionally, the California Federation of 
Young Democrats has supported the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty in California and 
the Nation. Despite the failure of Governor 
Brown's efforts to establish a moratorium 
on the death penalty, we continue to sup- 
port him in efforts for steps toward abolition. 
We continue to call for public support for 
the complete abolition of capital punishment 
in California, without any limitations re- 
quiring life imprisonment without the pos- 
sibility of parole. We support abolition of 
capital punishment on grounds that it is 
immoral and that its practice is a criminal 
act in itself. 

v. EDUCATION 


Mass education is the new educational fact 
of our age. Never before in human history 
has a society attempted to provide education 
for all of its members, nor made advanced 
academic or technical education a necessity 
for the majority of its people. And tomor- 
row, when automation dictates that 2 per- 
cent of the population will produce the goods 
needed for all and only a minority of Ameri- 
cans may be gainfully employed in provid- 
ing all goods and services, our citizens will 
need to be prepared to help determine the 
goals of a society in which they do not labor, 
but which nonetheless supports them. 

One implication of this education reyo- 
lution is that as a nation we have reached 
the period in history when we can no longer 
select some few goals to guide us in the 
whole of education. We cannot choose to 
emphasize the priority of the humanities 
and thereby slight technical training; we 
cannot choose to emphasize the sciences 
without affirming the equal necessity of 
other phases of education. Nor can we any 
longer assume that either technical or gen- 
eral humanities education is for the young 
only. Whereas in the past we have argued 
about the egalitarian concepts of learning 
as opposed to the elitist concepts and 
whereas we had pitted the classical intellec- 
tual approach the more vocational 
and “pragmatic” modes of learning, today 
we must realize that because of technological 
unemployment we cannot slight vocational 
training and because of the demand for more 
advanced human skills we cannot simply aim 
the program at the dull normal student. Nor 
because of dropouts can we write off those 
students who are performing at below-grade 
levels. And by tomorrow, all these educa- 
tional programs will be outmoded and we 
will need to provide a general education in 
the uses of citizenship and leisure for all of 
our people. If we are to attempt mass edu- 
cation in a meaningful way, we will need 
to utilize our resources in the most efficient 
way. We will have to take care that every 
public dollar that goes into education will 
yield greater returns to all of society. The 
basis of our efforts is the intense cultivation 
of all our intellectual resources for the maxi- 
mum yield to society. 

In order to achieve these goals of maxi- 
mum education opportunities for all we feel 
that the following proposals should become 
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public policy: These proposals should not 
be thought of as elegant alternatives but 
rather as exasperating imperatives, The 
proposals fall into three classes: (A) general 
education policy, (B) education finance, and 
(C) higher education. 

A. General education policy 

1. Because California is being pressed into 
heavier responsibilities in education, it be- 
comes increasingly more apparent that her 
education program will suffer if she does not 
take steps to prevent It. One of the most 
effective ways to Insure that this will not 
happen is to maintain a teacher-pupil ratio 
at the elementary school level that will guar- 
antee a greater amount of individual atten- 
tion per student. California ranks 45th in 
the Nation in numbers of pupils to teachers 
in the elementary schools, specifically 28.7 
to 1. With comparable population pressure 
New York has an average of 23.1 to 1. We 
recommend that the bill recently introduced 
by Assemblyman Petris calling for a max- 
imum of 29 pupils per teacher be passed 
because there are too many schools in this 
State which still operate at close to a 40-to-1 
ratio. This legislation should require that 
State support be withdrawn if a district ex- 
ceeded the 29-to-1 limit. 

The problem of too many pupils per class- 
room teacher is not confined to the elemen- 
tary schools, but is a problem that should 
also be studied on the secondary and higher 
education levels as well. Primary interest 
however, should be directed first at the el- 
ementary school in this regard. 

2. We recommend higher salaries for teach- 
ers and at the same time we urge that teach- 
er certification standards be raised. It 
should be increasingly difficult for admin- 
istrators to hire provisional teachers, 

3. The democratic process cannot be 
taught in educational institutions unless 
students are allowed to participate in it in 
a meaningful way. A policy should be es- 
tablished whereby students can make de- 
cisions on meaningful policy matters in the 
life of the college and university. 

4. Because education costs are rising at the 
same time that demands for education are 
increasing it will be advantageous to extend 
the school year to 11 months. The major 
advantages would be (1) more economical 
use of the physical plant, (2) speedup of 
education for those who attend all year, (3) 
enabling schools to teach more students and, 
(4) the increase of overall salaries for 
teachers. 

5. We recognize that some young people 
do not wish an academic education for 
various economic and social reasons. AS 
the minimum age limit now stands, many 
of these students will drop out of school 
at the age of 16, without an education and 
without training in a trade. They often 
end up on the streets and make up a major 
part of our unemployed impoverished 
masses. We also recognize that a large pro- 
portion of our presently unemployed are 
those young people who have dropped out of 
school. 

Therefore, we urge that all high school 
students who are so inclined be given the 
opportunity to pursue a program which in- 
cludes both academic study and vocational 
training. 

We further urge the Federal Government 
to give grants-in-aid to the States for the 
purpose of setting up trade high schools and 
trade colleges which would be under the 
jurisdiction of the local boards of education 
consistent with broad Federal policies. These 
trade schools could act as employment 
agencies for the students they graduate, and 
could work with local industries as training 
centers. We also urge the institution of 
work-study programs in these schools. 

6. In order to develop a climate of equal 
opportunity for all education a policy should 
be initiated at the State level banning dis- 
crimination on the basis of race, creed, or 
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national origin in all student organizations 
Tecognized by school administrations. 

7. Teachers shall have a right to organize 
in collective bargaining units without pres- 
Sure of harassment from administration for 
80 doing. Such activity shall be on a volun- 
tary basis, 


B. Educational finance 


While California ranks high in the total 
&mount it spends for elementary and sec- 
Ondary education it has been justily criti- 
cized for its failure to collect and distribute 
these funds on an equitable, efficient basis, 
This failure has resulted in gross inequities 
in the individual tax burden and in educa- 
tional opportunity. 

It is time, we feel, for a revolution in 
School finance and school district organiza- 
tion in California. This revolution should 
include, as a minimal foundation, the follow- 
“ing proposals: 

1, Abandonment of the school district as 
Presently constituted. In its place we should 
erect a system of countywide school dis- 
tricts administered by elected county school 
boards. The benefits of such a system would 
include reduced administration costs, elimi- 
nation of intracounty tax inequities, and in- 
creased educational opportunity. 

2. State financial aid for elementary and 
Secondary education should be increased to 
& point where only 50 percent of the burden 
is borne by the local property taxpayer. 

8. Establishment of an intercountry equal- 
ization fund in which all counties would de- 
Posit a certain portion of their school prop- 
erty tax receipts. These funds would be dis- 
tributed by the State Department of Educa- 
tion to the varlous counties on the basis of 
need, This would decrease inequities result- 
ing from intercounty discrepancies in as- 
sessed valuation per pupil. 

4. The legal provisions whereby the State 
government has imposed ceilings on tax rates 
in local districts should be abolished. If 
the school board of a given district desires 
to increase its efforts in support of a desir- 
&ble project, its hand should not be stayed 
by State government preestablished maxi- 

mums. Neither should school boards have to 
appeal to the voters each time they wish to 
increase the tax rate. 
C. Higher education 

1. The National Government should guar- 
antee an opportunity for higher education 
to all qualified high school graduates. Fewer 
than one-half of the best 25 percent of our 
high school graduates graduate from college. 
Only 5 out of 10 of the potentially most 
Promising 5 percent of high school grad- 
Mates earn college degrees. The financial 
barrier encourages a lack of incentive and 
Motivation for students to enter and finish 
school. Average expenses for 1 year at major 
Colleges and universities amount to $1,700. 
When we consider in addition that the aver- 
age family income in the United States is 
$5,770 and when we discover that half of the 
College eligible population comes from 
families in the average income bracket, we 
Can readily see that family income plays a 
large role in who goes to, and stays in college. 

The National Defense Education Act of 
1958 was initiated to extend aid directly 
to college students, But the major emphasis 
has been in the areas of science, technical 
training, and languages. This loan program 
Needs to be substantially increased. Present 
loans help about 5 percent of those enrolled 
in the institutions of higher learning. This 
is not adequate. Education is a prerequisite 
for effective citizenship in a technological 
age in which great numbers who are not 
employed will be setting the goals of our 
Society. 

We suggest that the concept of education 
for national defense be broadened to include 
the social sciences and the humanities, be- 
Cause these develop national strengths also. 

The total expenditure on education in 

America today is about $14 billion annually. 
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This is 3.6 percent of the gross national 
product. We suggest that the expenditure be 
increased at least 5 percent of the gross 
national product, based on estimates of 
future needs by educational organizations. 

2. The California State scholarship pro- 
gram should be expanded as a continuing 
effort at the State level to supplement na- 
tional efforts. 

3. Traditionally the junior and senior col- 
lege faculty have been quite outside the 
policymaking scope of administration. The 
legislature should spell out in more detali 
the role of the teaching faculty in policy 
decisions in the areas of course content, 
promotion, employment, and salaries. 

4. The authors and molders of the master 
plan for higher education are to be com- 
mended for their untiring efforts and special 
compliment should be paid to those who have 
continued to implement the letter and spirit 
of the master plan. Special appreciation is 
extended to Charles B. Garrigus, chairman 
of the assembly education committee. 

VI. AMERICAN CULTURE AND LEISURE 
A. Cultural arts 


The technological revolution makes pos- 
sible a society of increasing leisure, and 
makes necessary a wise use of human time 
and energy. In this era, the cultural arts 
take on a greater significance than ever be- 
fore. The benefits of modern science and 
technology enrich our lives physically and 
materially, but it is the arts which must 
serve to enrich life emotionally. 

We believe that it is a proper function 
of government to concern itself with the 
esthetic as well as the physical needs of the 
people. 

We recognize the fact that no longer can 
society depend upon a small number of in- 
dividual philanthropists alone, to provide the 
necessary platforms and performers. We be- 
lieve that it is possible in a free and demo- 
cratic society to provide vigorous and inde- 
pendent artistic endeavor with governmen- 
tal support. 

We remember and commemorate the late 
President John F, Kennedy’s intefest in the 
arts. His proposal to establish a Nation! 
Council of the Fine Arts should be imple- 
mented. Further, we recommend the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Cultural Affairs in 
the Federal Government. It should be given 
the funds necessary to subsidize existing 
companies in the performing arts. 

We further recommend that Federal funds 
be allocated on a matching basis to local com- 
munities for the establishment of local pro- 
grams in the performing arts. 

Finally we urge the State Department to 
accelerate its program of cultural exchange 
with the other countries of the world. 

We commend the State legislature for pro- 
viding during the 1963 session, an act estab- 
lishing a cultural arts commission for Cali- 
fornia, the first major effort on the part of 
State government to enrich the cultural op- 
portunities in the State. We would recom- 
mend that either this commission, or a sepa- 
rate one, concern itself with the preserva- 
tion of California’s rich folk art heritage, 
which is in continual danger of extinction. 

B. Television 


American television fare has, with rare 
exceptions, remained a vast wasteland. We 
deplore the present system of enslaving all 
programing to a questionable system of 
ratings. We believe that the public should 
have a broader choice in its television fare. 
Toward this end we propose: 

1, Support of those measures which will 
make pay television without commercials 
available. Specifically, we oppose any at- 
tempt to freeze into the State constitution 
a measure to outlaw pay television. 

2. Encouragement of nonprofit community 
television channels which could provide an 
interesting blend of the educational, infor- 
mational, and cultural programing. 
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My Vote: A Priceless Privilege 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, some 
time ago, in connection with the city 
election campaign, the Vincennes (Ind.) 
Sun-Commercial published an editorial 
under the caption “My Vote.” In it, this 
paper, which traces its lineage back to 
the Western Sun, founded in 1804, and 
one of the oldest in the Middle West, 
quotes an alliterative “soliloquy” on vot- 
ing which is most timely as we fix our 
eyes on the coming election. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent for the printing of this editorial 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


My Vore 


The city election campaign is over, but for 
the last few hours. 

The candidates for mayor, for clerk-treas- 
urer, for council, have had their last say— 
in the newspapers, over the radio, in the 
ringing of doorbells and contacting the 
voters. Tuesday the voters will make their 
choices. How big will the vote be? Will it 
be truly representative? 

Many appeals have been made to the cit- 
izens. One of the most eloquent of these 
has come to our desk, described as a solilo- 
quy by Lillian P. Canon, of Oklahoma City, 
which appeared recently in the Christian 
Science Monitor. It is. addressed to all 
voters, not just those in Oklahoma, not just 
for a city election, but all elections. 

Read it and then see if you can stay away 
from the polls Tuesday: 


Scene: Voting booth in ward 1, precinct 
17, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Time: Election day, 1960. 

The lever of the automatic voting ma- 
chine has automatically closed the curtain 
behind me. I, an American citizen, am 
alone, and in my hand lies the destiny of 
my country—perhaps the universe. 

My vote is priceless: 

I could not buy it nor sell it. 

I could not lend it nor borrow it. 

It is my most cherished possession. 

My vote is a privilege (and a respon- 
sibility) : 

It was granted to me by the Constitution 
of my beloved United States of America. 
Remember, Lillian, the Preamble you 
learned in the fifth grade: 

We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” 

My vote is the principle of freedom: 

My love of freedom is innate, even as my 
baby’s first word was “no” to express his 
rebellion against restraint. 

Freedom is my human right, given to me 
by divine authority, and I must insure that 
right for my children and grandchildren. 

My vote is powerful: 

Do you recall, Lillian, the headlines of the 
Daily Oklahoman on April 6, 1959, announc- 
ing the election of Mayor James Norick, “a 
dramatic one-yote winner (by recount) ? 

I am proud to have a part in the events 
that move man, and states, and nations. 
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My vote is my very own preference: 

I have weighed the issues; 

I have listened to the candidates; 

I know the principles for which they stand. 

I will not exercise blind emotion * * * I 
will not be swayed by impossible and im- 
practicable promises. 

My vote is a prayer: 

It is inspired by the love of my neighbor, 
a love which strengthens the bands of peace 
around the world. 

With an abundance of faith, I shall leave 
with God the government of His creation, 
knowing it will be safe with Him. 

I joyously, yet humbly, pull the lever 
which attests my patriotism. I have cast 
my vote. Have you? 


H.R. 3846 Is Needed Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, passage of 
H.R. 3846, the land and water conserva- 
tion fund bill which this House is con- 
sidering, would be of substantial benefit 
to my State of Iowa and to my district in 
southwest Iowa. Š 

In Iowa we hear a lot of talk about the 
recreation pressures of the East and 
about néed for more areas around the 
metropolitan complexes. You can take 
it from me that my State is just as con- 
cerned about outdoor recreation as any- 
one else, East or West. A few years ago 
we passed legislation enabling counties 
to establish county conservation boards 
for the express purpose of acquiring and 
developing park and other outdoor recre- 
ation areas. Seventy-two of our ninety- 
nine counties have established such 
boards. They levy a tax averaging 0.6 
mill. This provides about $2 million 
annually and all of it is going into need- 
ed recreation areas. In my own district, 
14 of the 19 counties have such boards. 

In my estimation, passage of the land 
and water conservation fund with its 
grants-in-aid to States for recreation 
purposes would stimulate increased ac- 
tivity on the part of both the State and 
of the counties. For example, the Fed- 
eral funds, available on a matching basis, 
could help us develop the three new State 
parks which we have acquired in my dis- 
trict. They would help also in acquisi- 
tion and development of other Iowa State 
parks, both in my district and elsewhere. 
The counties could benefit from passage 
of the land and water conservation fund 
because of the provision which allows 
States to allocate to political subdivisions 
moneys received as grants-in-aid. This 
is possible providing the county projects 
involved are incorporated in a compre- 
hensive statewide outdoor recreation 
plan. Iowa is working on such a plan. 

All of this can mean more picnic and 
camping grounds, better protection of 
the spring feeding grounds for all wild- 
life along the Missouri River, and devel- 
opment of recreation areas in the Ox- 
Bow Lake areas being created as channel 
straightening on the Missouri progresses, 
among many other benefits. Signifi- 
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cantly the Iowa State Legislature in 
1963 passed a law which enables us to 
accept Federal funds for use in planning, 
acquiring and developing outdoor recrea- 
tion areas. 

The provisions of the land and water 
conservation fund bill constitute a re- 
sponsible approach to resolving some of 
our outdoor recreation needs. It makes 
good sense to charge modest admission 
and user fees at developed Federal recre- 
ation areas, for the recreationist who 
goes to such places is getting special 
service. It makes good sense to transfer 
proceeds from the present tax on motor- 
boat fuels from the highway trust fund 
to the land and water conservation fund. 
There is sound logic in allocating pro- 
ceeds from sale of lus Federal real 
property to the land and water conserva- 
tion fund. Proposed advance appropri- 
ations to the fund meet with my ap- 
proval, since they are to be repaid to the 
Treasury out of proceeds from recreation 
revenues. 

We are particularly anxious to see the 
Federal Government devote part of its 
share of the land and water conserva- 
tion fund to such projects as those which 
enhance recreation and fish and wildlife 
at Federal water facilities projects. We 
think Iowa and other States would bene- 
fit if they were to channel some of the 
available funds into developing recre- 
ation areas along the route of the Lewis 
and Clark Trail. 

Our recreation needs in Iowa, as else- 
where, are great and growing. The land 
and water conservation fund bill, H.R. 
3846, will help provide for future re- 
quirements. It has our wholehearted 
support. 


The Hubbard Brook Experimental 
Forest, West Thornton, N.H. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, when 
the newspapers and magazines of our 
Nation chose to discuss the research ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government, they 
all too often speak only of those gigantic 
laboratories whose construction and 
Maintenance costs stagger the imagina- 
tion with their size. The budget for the 
present fiscal year calls for over $158 
million to be expended at the Marshall 
Space Flight Center, and for close to 
$100 million to be spent at the Manned 
Spacecraft Center in Houston alone. 
But there are many other research cen- 
ters operated by the Government, on a 
much smaller scale, which are in their 
own way as important to the well-being 
of our Nation’s citizens as the space ef- 
fort and which are all but ignored by the 
press. 

The State of New Hampshire takes 
great pride in the work being done in one 
of the smallest Federal research instal- 
lations, the Hubbard Brook Experimen- 
tal Forest of the U.S. Forest Service in 
West Thornton, N.H. A small experi- 
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mental station with a personnel com- 
plement of only four men, the Hubbard 
Brook Experimental Forest is making 
its own contribution to man’s knowledge 
of the workings of nature. 

Mr. President, the magazine New 
Hampshire Profiles is to be commended 
for devoting its pages to a story of the 
work of the Hubbard Brook Experi- 
mental Forest. This article, which was 
published in the July 1964 issue of New 
Hampshire Profiles, is a fine statement 
of the watershed management research 
projects undertaken at Hubbard Brook. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article “Woods Laboratory,” written by 
Richard Schuster, and published in the 
July 1964 issue of New Hampshire Pro- 
files, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Woops LABORATORY 
(By Richard Schuster) 


HUBBARD BROOK IS A CENTER WHERE A FEW MEN 
DO A BIG, IMPORTANT JOB 


Scientific laboratory? That's a brightly 
lit, clean room containing a few workbenches, 
scientists in white coats, test tubes, sinks, 
some odd-looking machines. 

Unless you happen to be thinking of a 
certain scientific laboratory in West Thorn- 
ton, a few miles west of Route 3 along a little 
country road. This particular laboratory 
consists of a 7,500-acre chunk of the White 
Mountains, including two 3,000-foot peaks. 
It’s called the Hubbard Brook Experimental 
Forest because its center is Hubbard Brook. 
It’s part of the Northeastern Forest Experi- 
ment Station of the U.S. Forest Service. The 
scientists who work in it—project leader Bob 
Pierce, Ray Leonard, George Hart and their 
assistant, Ray Lavigne—wear flannel shirts 
and khakis, not white coats. And the work 
they are doing is important. 

The work is called “watershed management 
research.” A “watershed” is an area of land 
whose water all drains into a certain stream. 
“Management” is what people do to that 
area of land, and in the Forest Service 
usually means how they treat what grows on 
it, The “research” that Pierce, Leonard, and 
Hart are working at is aimed at finding out 
what happens to the water in a watershed 
when the forest is managed in one way or 
another—and why it happens. 

The research starts by learning the water- 
shed, learning it yard by yard: soils, slopes. 
temperatures, rainfall, vegetation, wildlife, 
in all their changes from hour to hour dur- 
ing the day, month to month during the 
year, year to year during rainfall cycles. 
Once the watershed has been learned in this 
very precise way then experiments can be 
started in management of the forest to ses 
what changes in the water patterns the ex- 
periments cause, 

Getting to know the watershed takes time, 
work, skill and money. The process has 
been going on for nearly 10 years at Hub- 
bard Brook, and is not yet complete enough 
for large-scale management experiments to 
be started. Take just one part of the proc- 
ess, that called stream gaging. 

Since one of the key questions is what 
happens to streamflow in watersheds, one 
of the key devices is a gage for measuring 
and recording how much water actually 
flows in a stream at any given moment. 
Seven of these devices have been built at 
Hubbard Brook so far; five others are still 
on paper, They are remarkably precise, able 
to measure accurately not only heavy spring 
runoff but a summer trickle amounting to 
no more than s few cubic inches per second. 
They are remarkably massive, including doz- 
ens of cubic yards of concrete and tons of 
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steel to make sure all the stream's water goes 
through the measuring point. And they are 
remarkably awkward to construct on a hill- 
side without unnecessarily disturbing the 
Scene and disrupting the natural course of 
the water. 

From the stream gage—and rain gages 
and hygrothermographs and pyroheliometers 
and soll pits and snow measurements—come 
the graphs, cards, traces, tapes, maps and 
columns of figures which are the essence of 
Hubbard Brook's research. While these 
basic data mount up and are interpreted 
all sorts of special projects are being car- 
Tied on. 

Some of them are just what a layman 
expects such work as watershed management 
Tesearch to be. There was an important 
study of ways to reduce erosion on old log- 
Ging roads, and another working out the 
Telationship between types of forest cover 
and depths of snow on the ground. More 
recent special projects are unexpected, im- 
Pressive, and closer to basic science, precise 
measurements, for example, of tiny differ- 
ences in soll and air temperatures under all 
Sorts of conditions in an effort to move a 
trifie closer to the fundamental “why” of 
Water's patterns in a watershed. 

Measurements accurate to 90 and 95 per- 
cent are hard to achieve in a laboratory like 
Hubbard Brook, where acorns, dead leaves, 
inquisitive chipmunks, frogs, and pieces of 
beaver dam keep falling into the test tubes, 
but they are achieved. The watersheds and 
Subwatersheds are becoming known“ in the 
Special, careful way needed. The necessary 
Toads and trails to make the whole labora- 
tory useful are being bullt, season by season, 
And in another year or so, Bob Pierce hopes, 
the actual management experiments can 
begin. 

Why bother with it all? 


The more that's learned at Hubbard Brook 
the more likely man will be able to control 
the way water runs down such streams into 
the Pemigewasset River, or the Contoocook, 
Or Ashuelot, or Androscoggin. That is 
knowledge with a dollars-and-cents value. 
Proof is the dam finished in 1943 at Franklin 
Falis on the Pemi. It cost the equivalent of 
a charge of $13 on every acre in the thou- 
Band-square-mile Pemi watershed to build 
Franklin Falls as flood protection for the 
Merrimack Valley cities downstream. And 
Franklin Pills is only designed to hold about 
3 inches of runoff. 

“Inches of runoff”: how, when, where, why 

ey occur and can be controlied—that’s 
What Hubbard Brook is all about. 


An Attempt To Stiſſe Criticism of the 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
Quite surprised recently to receive a copy 
of a letter which Mr. Luther W. Martin, 
Owner and general manager of radio 
Station KTTR in Rolla, Mo., had written 
to Mr. Samuel C. Brightman, deputy 
Chairman for public affairs of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, 1730 K Street 

„Washington, D.C. 

Here again we have the long arm of 
the Federal Government reaching out 
to stifie criticism of the administration. 
It appears not to be enough to control 
the Congress, making it almost a rubber 
Stamp, but now we have an apparent 
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attempt to prevent information from 

getting to the public on what is being 

done in Washington. 

Mr. Martin’s letter follows: 

SHOW-ME BROADCASTING Co., 
Rolla, Mo., June 29, 1964. 

Mr. SAMUEL C. BRIGHTMAN, 

Deputy Chairman for Publie Affairs, Demo- 
cratic National Committee, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Ma. BRIGHTMAN: On June 25, 1964, I 
received your undated form letter along with 
its enclosure, a reprint from the Nation, 
May 25, 1964; said reprint being an article 
entitled “Hate Clubs of the Air“ written 
by Fred J. Cook. 

First, Mr. Brightman, I flatly deny that the 
two program series broadcast by KTTR can 
be accurately described as “Hate Clubs” by 
the author that your committee has elected 
to endorse. KTTR airs Life Line and Kersh- 
ner's Commentary. 

Secondly, Mr. Brightman, noting the last 
two paragraphs of your form letter, I ask, 
Sir: Since when have we lost freedom of 
speech in the United States wherein it is 
forbidden to discuss, criticize, or even verb- 
ally “attack” persons in public office and/or 
their policies? We of KTTR similarly 
cuss, criticize, and even verbally “attack” 
those who desire to run for public office, in 
an effort to keep them out of office. This, 
Sir, is democracy in action! Would you 
stifie it? I believe you would, Sir, so long 
as you may happen to agree with the party 
in power. 

Further, Mr. Brightman, your last para- 
graph smacks of intimidation, wherein if you 
could do so, you would attempt to scare 
timid broadcasters into either airing only 
your party's views or second best, scar- 
ing them into taking all controversial broad- 
casts off the air! 

Surely, Mr. Brightman, you can offer ar- 
gumentation for your position that would 
better reflect the past honor and respect that 
we have had for the Democratic Party in this 
Nation. Do you know that your author, 
Fred J. Cook, has written a defense of Alger 
Hiss? Have you read and do you applaud 
Mr. Cook's criticism of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency in the June 22d issue of The 
Nation? Have you similarly endorsed Mr. 
Cook's treatise devoted to the Hoffa trial 
(The Nation, April 27, 1964) in which the 
author attacks the methods used by our 
Federal Government in convicting Hoffa? 
Does the Democratic National Committee 
also endorse Mr. Cook’s new book in which 
he criticizes the FBI? 

Since 1948, KTTR has broadcast editorials 
dealing with numerous controversial issues, 
When we allow one side to be heard, we al- 
low any or all “other sides” of the question 
to be aired under identical conditions; Le., 
if the first broadcast used free time, then the 
others were given free time. If the initial 
broadcast was made on paid time, then the 
rebuttal was provided time at the same rate. 

Mr. Brightman, I will sincerely appreciate 
a reply from you, in answer to the questions 
posed in this letter. 

Very truly yours, ~ 
LUTHER W. MARTIN, 
Owner and General Manager. 


Looking to Tomorrow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, North Dakota, this year, is 
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observing its 75th or diamond jubilee. 

The North Dakota daily newspapers 
jointly produced a special edition which 
appeared in all of our daily newspapers. 
This edition gave a most interesting and 
valuable account of the history of our 
State dating back to the early 19th cen- 
tury. To many people a good portion 
of this special edition brought back 
many fond memories. This edition, as 
I have indicated, traced the history of 
North Dakota from the early 19th cen- 
tury when the only white people in the 
State were a few fur traders and some 
Army units. 

Mr. President, a gifted writer and 
former North Dakotan, Lew Muenz, 
wrote a beautiful and moving tribute to 
North Dakota's past and to its future in 
which we all have great confidence. I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Muenz’ 
article, appearing in the July 6 edition 
of the Farmers Union Herald published 
in St. Paul, Minn., be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: > 

LOOKING TO TOMORROW 


All 10 daily newspapers In North Dakota 
paid tribute to their State on June 30 by 
folding into their regular editions a 28-page 
Diamond Jubilee supplement that is a cap- 
sule history of their great area. 

It should be required reading for every 
North Dakotan, and other citizens in neigh- 
boring States could read it with great in- 
tellectual profit and pleasure. 

We join with the North Dakota dailies 
in saluting the great past and the even 
greater future that compose that State's 
heritage. There is no finer citizenry any- 
where than the residents of the Land of the 
Long Furrow. 

If North Dakota has a golden past, it has a 
platinum tomorrow. So a diamond, sym- 
bol of 75 magnificent years, is not out of 
place in that State's tiara of progress. 

In the introductory article of the special 
Diamond Jubilee supplement there is a sig- 
nificant paragraph that we would like to 
repeat here. It says: 

“But the farm is still the source of 80 per- 
cent of the new wealth produced in North 
Dakota each year. The towns and cities 
depend upon the farmer getting a good grow- 
ing season and a good price.” 

Well written, good unidentified friend, 
You never penned a truer word. Your trib- 
ute to your State's farmers should be in- 
scribed in words of neon at each gateway to 
your astonishingly productive common- 
wealth. 

Your words should be drummed into the 
ears of all those who today are prone to min- 
imize the efforts and the accomplishments 
of farmers. 

It is good that these daily newspapers. 
chroniclers of the march of time, should 
have sent these words all over the State 
and Nation. They are backed up each week 
by those other faithful chroniclers—the 
weekly newspapers—whose contribution to 
the growth and well-being of their communi- 
ties is too great to calculate. 

A wonderful poet has said “the past is a 
bucket of ashes.” But that is true to only a 
degree. It is from the sparks of the past 
that the great flames of tomorrow's accom- 
plishments are kindled. We learn from 
what has gone on before; and this wisdom 
is used again to plan our future, 

North Dakota's yesterdays are still im- 
portant; but her tomorrows are of even 
greater promise. Let us plan well for to- 
morrow, then, so that we may, as Winston 
Churchill has put it, “walk forward to- 
gether—in majesty, in justice, and in peace.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, once 
again, during the third week of July, it is 
my privilege to pause with my colleagues 
in observance of Captive Nations Week. 
Again we solemnly renew our pledge to 
keep alive the ideals of freedom and in- 
dependence which still exist among those 
people cut off from freedom by the Iron 
Curtain 


Almost 20 years have passed since the 
people of Eastern Europe fell vicitm to 
the iron grip of communism. The Soviet 
Union devoured Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. She then went on to dominate 
Poland, Hungary, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Albania. Mr. Speaker, this is indeed a 
tragic list, but it would be an even 
greater tragedy if we, as Americans, were 
to forget the plight of these once-free 
people. Although time has passed since 
the subjection was fresh in our minds, 
and spots of rust are appearing on the 
Iron Curtain with the easing of tension 
in Poland and Hungary, and the recent 
independent economic policies of Ru- 
mania, we would, nevertheless, be untrue 
to our American heritage and remiss in 
our duties as free men, if we did not do 
everything in our power to keep alive the 
torch of freedom which burns in the 
hearts of all captive peoples. 

More than 100 million citizens live in 
these captive nations. Thousands of 
them have given their lives in protest 
against their captivity. In East Ger- 
many in 1953, patriots fought tanks with 
bricks torn up from the street in a val- 
liant but futile attempt at rebellion, In 
Poland in 1956, workers dared the wrath 
of the Soviet oriented government with 
their ‘protests against oppression. How 
many brave men still languish in the 
prisons of Budapest, because of their de- 
sire to be free from the yoke of tyran- 
ny? How many more died under Rus- 
sian bayonets as their shortlived revo- 
lution in 1956 was crushed by the So- 
viet Army? Today resistance to Com- 
munist domination continues. The Ber- 
lin wall gives mute testimony to this fact. 
Less than 100 miles from our own shores, 
Cubans are, at this very moment, risk- 
ing the perils of the sea in tiny boats 
because their belief in liberty is great- 
er than their fear of such a hazardous 
journey. 

Our task, as the leader of the free 
world, is to keep alive the hope of lib- 
erty in the hearts of the freedom-lov- 
ing people behind the Iron Curtain. We 
must continue to show these people that 
we have not forgotten them, and we must 
give them hope that someday they may 
again enjoy the inalienable rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
We must encourage the nations of East- 
ern Europe to identify themselves with 
their Western neighbors and turn their 
eyes from East to West. Finally, we 
must continue our efforts through our 
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broadcasts over the Voice of America 
and Radio Free Europe to be a constant 
source of truth and inspiration to the 
people of these nations, for the fight for 
freedom in our world today is the re- 
sponsibility of all people, not just those 
who are struggling to escape the op- 
pression of Communist domination. 

One hundred and eighty-eight years 
ago we fought as a nation to free our- 
selves from fereign domination and we 
were not denied this aspiration. We 
cannot be forgetful of, nor faithless to 
the brave men who preceded us and en- 
dowed us with the blessings of a free 
country. It is our responsibility as the 
leaders of a country which has histori- 
cally supported the cause of freedom and 
has traditionally abhorred the conditions 
of slavery and servitude which have been 
forced upon the nations behind the Iron 
Curtain, to once again reaffirm our po- 
sition that we will never close our eyes 
to the tyranny perpetrated by the So- 
viet Union upon the nations it domi- 
nates. 


Stevenson Gives Dangerous Advice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
publisher of the Manchester Union 
Leader in Manchester, New Hampshire, 
has very appropriately given Ambassa- 
dor Adlai Stevenson a good editorial 
tongue lashing for advising college grad- 
uates to take pride in prison records. 
The editorial, printed in the July 6, 1964, 
issue of the Manchester Union Leader, is 
entitled “Stevenson Gives Dangerous 
Advice” and was written by Mr. William 
Loeb, the publisher of New Hampshire's 
largest daily newspaper. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Manchester (N.H.) Union Leader, 
July 6, 1964] 
STEVENSON GIVES DANGEROUS ADVICE 
(By William Loeb) 

Adla! Stevenson, our representative in the 
United Nations, gave strange advice to the 
graduates at Colby College not long ago when 
he praised civil rights demonstrators for 
breaking the law. You would think that a 
man of Stevenson's stature, background and 
present position would realize what a dan- 
gerous suggestion he was making. 

Here's what Stevenson said: 

“While sometimes their emotions exceed 
their judgment, student demonstrators have 
been toppling governments all over the world 
in the last few years. 

“It's getting so that old-fashioned dicta- 
tors can’t enjoy a safe night's sleep any more. 

“Happily for us, students have not tried 
to overthrow the government of the United 
States but they certainly are making their 
views felt in public affairs. 

“Indeed, even a jail sentence is no longer 
a dishonor but a proud achievement. Per- 
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haps we are destined to see in this law-lov- 
ing land people running for office, not on 
their stainless records but on their prison 
records.” 

In an age when one of the greatest prob- 
lems is lawlessness, this is certainly miser- 
able advice from a prominent national lead- 
er” to the youths who will be our leaders of 
tomorrow. 

There are two other interesting words in 
Ambassador Stevenson’s advice. He speaks 
about old-fashioned dictators being over- 
thrown by young people. Interestingly, not 
a single Communist dictatorship has been 
overthrown by a “student demonstration.” 
Does Stevenson, therefore, favor new-fash- 
ioned dictators and Communist dictators, as 
opposed to non-Communist dictators? Stu- 
dent demonstrations helped Castro to come 
into power. Does Stevenson consider that a 
progressive step? 

How does Stevenson distinguish between 
the types of jail sentences that are desirable 
ones to have on your record and those that 
aren't? 

All together, Stevenson's performance at 
Colby was not only silly—it was disgraceful. 


Proposed Revision of the Copyright 
Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


3 OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today, at the request of the Librarian of 
Congress, introduced a bill for revision 
of the copyright law. 

The last general revision of the copy- 
right laws occurred in 1909. Tremen- 
dous changes in technology have taken 
place in the intervening half century. 
These have fostered entire new industries 
and new methods for the reproduction 
and dissemination of literary and artistic 
works. The 1909 statute is no longer 
adequate for present-day conditions. 

Past efforts to bring the copyright laws 
up to date have failed. In 1955 Con- 
gress provided funds for a comprehensive 
study by the Copyright Office as the 
groundwork for a general revision and in 
1961, after much study, the Register is- 
sued a tentative report containing de- 
tailed recommendations. Widespread 
discussions of the Register’s report weré 
undertaken. 

A little over a year ago, the Copyright 
Office began presentation of sections o 
a draft bill to a panel of experts. The 
transcript of earlier meetings of the 
panel on the Register's report have been 
printed by our committee and we will 
also print the further discussions on the 
draft sections. 

In the 87th Congress, the Judiciary 
Committee considered and appro 
House Joint Resolution 627, which pro- 
vided for the temporary extension to 
December 31, 1964, of the renewal terms 
of all copyrights subsisting at the time 
the President signed the measure on 
September 19,1962. The approval of this 
bill by the Congress indicated its interest 
in considering overall copyright legis- 
lation. I am therefore glad to find that 
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the Register of Copyrights has submitted 
a bill at this time. 

I wish to emphasize, however, that the 
Durpose of introducing this legislation at 
this time is to provide an opportunity for 
examination by interested groups so that 
any suggestions or recommendations 
Which they may wish to submit may be 
studied before the measure is taken up 
for consideration in the next session of 
Congress. 

The auguries for substantial progress 
in copyright law reform are favorable. 
I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
necessity for flexibility and compromise 
in this area. We have had a long period 
of preparation and it is time to proceed. 


Rightwing Extremism a Threat to 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE, Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Education Association recently 
held its national convention in Seattle, 
Wash. Among those who addressed the 
Convention, three speakers laid down 
Warnings concerning what one of them 
Called “extreme-right meddlers” who 
alm, as another said, to “dictate what 
Shall be taught and who shall teach.” 

The growth of such rightwing dicta- 
torial efforts to force the schools in their 

on is not an isolated phenomenon. 
It has occurred, and it will doubtless con- 
tinue to occur, in school systems in many 
areas of the country. Both the public 
&nd the teachers and school administra- 
tors need to be alert to such efforts. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that an article by G. K. 
Hodenfield, Associated Press education 
Writer, reporting the three addresses, in- 
Cluding that by the national PTA presi- 
dent, be printed in the Appendix of the 

CORD. The article was published in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer on July 3. 


There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PTA Curr Sounps WARNING? RIGHTWING 
Extremists CALLED SCHOOL THREAT 
(By G. K. Hodenfield) 

Srarrie.—Rightwing extremists are try- 
ing to take over the public schools, the presi- 
Gent of the national PTA said here yester- 
Gay, and their aim is to “dictate what shall 
be taught and who will teach.” 

Mrs. Jennelle Morhead, said extremism, of 
either right or left, cannot be dismissed as 
a ridiculous nuisance. It is dangerous. It is 
& dangerous foe of free organizations, free 
Schools, a free nation.” 

In a statement issued during the national 
Convention of the National Education Asso- 
Clation, Mrs. Morhead said: 

“Extremism ignores real problems of the 
®choole—understanding and underfinancing, 
the population explosion, the knowledge ex- 
Plosion, the education of the disadvantaged. 

“Instead, it raises ghosts of its own cre- 
&tion, shadows of its own imagination * * it 
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accuses the public schools of not doing the 
patriotic job they ought to do.” 

Fred C. Nus, who, with 18 teachers, resigned 
under political pressure as superintendent of 
schools in Pleasantaville, Iowa, told the NEA 
delegates: 

“The extremist groups, preaching hate and 
suspicion, are more dangerous than commu- 
nism to our way of life, 

“A sad part of their attack on our schools is 
that it is the children who must suffer the 
most.” 

Nus said the Nation’s educators must rec- 
ognize the threat of extremism and lead the 
fight against it. 

“Don't wait for a personal attack,” he said. 
“You have a responsibility to expose extreme- 
right meddlers, even if it Jeopardizes your job 
security.” 

Richard B. Kennan, executive secretary of 
the NEA’s commission on professional rights 
and responsibilities, said the extreme right 
and the extreme left have four tactics in 
common: 

“They frequently work under cover to ac- 
complish some of their objectives. 

“Both extremes endeavor to take over re- 
spected organizations, 

“They appear to disdain the forces and fac- 
tors that have made and keep America a 
great, free, united nation. 

“They operate on the theory that they are 
superior beings who know what is best for 
all the rest of us.” 


“There Are Other Great Men in This Na- 
tion, but This Country Will Miss Mr. 
Cannon”—Editorial by Fred V. Heinkel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us loved the late Clarence Cannon. 
We admired his almost limitless knowl- 
eage of Government programs and of 
congressional parliamentary procedures. 
We unashamedly spoke of our love and 
admiration for Mr. Cannon—especially 
many of us who were his colleagues from 
Missouri—both during his lifetime and 
after his death May 12 in his 85th year. 
Clarence Cannon’s nearly 42 years as a 
Member of Congress and nearly 20 years 
as chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee brought him honors befitting 
an outstanding public servant, and it is 
a comfort to know that he knew, during 
his long and active service, that he was 
held in such esteem by his colleagues 
here. 

It is well that the hurt which humans 
feel in the loss of loved ones gradually 
eases. But we continue to feel the loss, 
knowing that things are not as they 
were. I have missed our late colleague, 
as I know we all have. And that is why 
I call to the attention of the House a 
moving and eloquent editorial by Fred 
V. Heinkel, nationally known president 
of the, Missouri Farmers Association, 
which appeared in the June 1964 edi- 
tion of the Missouri Farmer. When I 
read Mr. Heinkel's words, I felt that he 
had succeeded in capturing the real 
story of the late Clarence Cannon. The 
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resentative,” was a perfect heading for 
the summary of a very useful life of a 
great public servant. 

The editorial follows: 

He Loven THE ROLE oF THE REPRESENTATIVE 
(By Fred V. Heinkel) 

Clarence Cannon was dedicated to serving 
the best interests of the people in his dis- 
trict, He did that well for nearly 42 years. 
Close attention to the electorate is the key 
to successful politics. It is the way to get 
elected to office. But more than that. The 
way Mr. Cannon practiced the art of politics, 
with a natural sincerity and forthrightness, 
not only endeared him to his district but 
resulted in dedicated service to all the Na- 
tion, 

A national magazine once commented, To 
Clarence Cannon the world is bounded on the 
north by Missouri, on the south by Missouri, 
on the east by Missouri, and on the west by 
Missouri.“ 

The intent of the statement —to make it 
appear that the Congressman was not inter- 
ested in other problems —was completely 
wrong. I never knew a man more informed 
about more issues than Mr. Cannon. But 
this statement about his intense interest 
in Missouri had a deeper meaning to those 
who knew him well. It was just this philos- 
ophy—that he owed his first allegiance to 
those who sent him to Congress—that made 
him such a valuable servant to all. 

Few others have served so long in the some- 
times fickle political arena. He went to 
Washington more than 50 years ago as sec- 
retary to Champ Clark, who at that time rep- 
resented the Ninth District. A few years 
later he was named Parliamentarian of the 
House and in 1920 first published his now 
famous “Cannon's Procedure in the House 
of Representatives.” It contains the parlia- 
mentary rules by which official business of 
that legislative body is conducted. 

In 1922 he was first elected to the House of 
Representatives and was reelected each term 
since then. Š 

For 19 of his nearly 42 years in Congress, 
he was chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. There is no way to meas- 
ure the invaluable contribution he has made 
there. His modest, unassu manner 
foiled the attempts of those who would pub- 
licize him. He wasn't well known to the 
general public. For a man with such a pow- 
erful post, he was seldom quoted in the press. 
His picture was only occasionally seen in 
the papers or on television. He sought office 
not to bolster his ego but because he loved 
the role of the representative. His ambition 
was to serve the people he'd grown up with, 
his friends and neighbors in the Ninth Dis- 
trict, in Lincoln County, in Elsberry, Mo. 

He wasn’t a crusader, nor an innovator of 
great Federal projects. I can think of no 
particular Federal program which bears his 
name, or famous law he authored. But his 
mark is on most of them. He was in close 
touch with rural people. He could always 
be counted on to wield his powerful influ- 
ence when it came to legislation for REA, 
soil conservation, farmer cooperatives, rural 
roads, agricultural research, farm price sup- 
port programs, farm credit, and the numerous 
other important similar programs which have 
stood the test of time. 

His readiness to do battle for any cause he 
judged just, often provided the necessary 
weight to tip the scales in favor of a partic- 
ular bill, or halt attempts to cut appropria- 
tions for a vital program. On the other hand 
his sharp pencil was a warning to those too 
eager to spend public moneys. He periodi- 
cally took the floor of the House to deliver 
a lesson to his colleagues from his down-to- 
earth store of knowledge on people and gov- 
ernment. 3 

There are other great men in this Nation, 
but this country will miss Mr. Cannon. 
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Supreme Court’s New American 
Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, 
Dean Clarence E. Manion, a former dean 
of the School of Law at Notre Dame 
University, is noted as an outstanding 
legal scholar and a keen student of the 
Constitution. In a broadcast on the 
Manion Forum on July 5, 1964, Dean 
Manion has done an outstanding job of 
analyzing recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions and their adverse effects on our 
constitutional system of government. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have the Manion Forum broad- 
cast entitled The Supreme Court’s New 
American Revolution,” printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue SUPREME COURT'S NEw AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


(By Dean Clarence E. Manion) 


The time has come for the American people 
to take a long, hard look at what has hap- 
pened to the U.S. Supreme Court. Con- 
structive criticism of American officials is an 
essential counterpart of that eternal vigil- 
ance which is the price of liberty, and the 
present Supreme Court is earning much 
more of that criticism than it is getting: 

ut our history every President of 
the United States has been widely and bit- 
terly criticized whenever his official judg- 
ment appeared to be had, Congress func- 
tions under a sustained of criticism 
from the press, the pulpit, and the general 
public. The same is true of those who man- 
age all branches of our State and local gov- 
ernments. 

But for some esoteric reason, all Judgments 
of the U.S, Supreme Court are now quite 
generally regarded as sacred—even when 
these judgments require radical, unpopular 
departures from our historic and accepted 
way of life. 

A part of the reason for this popular com- 
placency concerning Supreme Court deci- 
sions is in the historic nature of the judicial 
process itself. In legal theory, a court de- 
cision settles merely the particular problems 
of the parties before the court. For these 
parties, the decision lays down the law of the 
decided case and directs the participants to 
act accordingly. 

The current impression that a Supreme 
Court decision proclaims the law of the land 
for the entire country is a popular delusion, 
whipped up by propagandists who brandish 
sociological axes that Congress and State 
legislatures have refused to grind for them. 

No single Supreme Court decision is or can 
become “the law of the land.” It is, and 
forever remains, merely the law of the de- 
cided case. The basic law of the land is the 
Constitution itself. When passes 
a law pursuant to the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, that congressional statute like- 
wise becomes the law of the land and as such 
it binds everybody in the country. 

The Constitution, its amendments, and 
the constitutional laws passed by Congress 
make a policy pattern for subsequent legal 
observance by the Government and by the 
American people. Note that this congres- 
sional policy pattern is made for the future. 
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On the contrary, and by its very nature, a 
Supreme Court judgment always looks back- 
ward. It considers specific acts that have 
already been performed by the parties to the 
litigation. 

It is the Court’s duty to declare whether 
those acts, by those particular parties, were 
in conformity with the Constitution, and 
with the legal pattern prescribed for them 
at the time the acts were performed. In 
deciding such a case, it is the Court's func- 
tion to declare the reasons for its ultimate 
conclusion that the acts complained of were 
legal or illegal. 

It is not the Court’s function, nor is it 
within the Court’s constitutional power to 
declare policies and patterns for future ac- 
tion that may be expected to meet its ap- 
proval in future cases. 

Nevertheless, for more than 10 years the 
Supreme Court has been making just such 
declarations, and prescribing just such pat- 
terns for future action. To this extent it 
has been flagrantly and unconstitutionally 
misappropriating the legislative functions of 
Congress and of the State legislatures as 
well, 

Furthermore, it has been delegating the 
enforcement of this judicial legislation to 
subordinate Federal courts with authority to 
rule by decree over designated subjects in 
particular areas. In the process, the Court 
has usurped the constitutional function of 
Congress, and all but paralyzed the legislative 
power of the several States in areas that must 
be controlled by the State legislation if local 
law and order is to prevail, and if our Fed- 
eral system of constitutional government is 
to survive. 

In this 10-year process, the Supreme Court 
has rewritten laws of Congress, made new 
Federal regulations, and wiped out important 
segments of the States lawmaking power al- 
together. It has assumed the powers of a 
supreme, judicial oligarchy that moves with- 
out respect or regard for other constitutional 
branches of our Federal system upon the 
apparent expectation that “the law of the 
land” that it makes by these Draconian de- 
crees must and will be enforced by the Pres- 
ident in all parts of the country, ultimately, 
if necessary, by the employment of the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

Twelve years ago (1952), when President 
Truman seized the Nation's steel mills, the 
protesting private owners went to court and 
ultimately to the Supreme Court which re- 
versed the unconstitutional exercise of Presi- 
dential power and restored the steel proper- 
ties to those who owned them. The seizure 
of unconstitutional power now by the Su- 
preme Court itself is more flagrant and far- 

than that act of the President in 
1952. 


LEGISLATION BY THE COURTS VIOLATES THE 


CONSTITUTION 


The consequences of the seizure now are 
infinitely more serious because it is the Su- 
preme Court itself which is in violation of 
the law, and there is no higher judicial 
tribunal in existence to which its uncon- 
stitutional usurpations of power may be 
appealed and nullified. 

The possibility that the Court's new un- 
constitutional legislation may be better 
morally or sociologically than the congres- 
sional and/or State law that it supersedes is 
beside the point. It is basic, moral principle 
that a good end does not justify the use of a 
bad means to attain it. According to this 
principle, judicial legislation of any kind, for 
any purpose, is bad because it violates the 
Constitution which every Federal judge has 
sworn to uphold and defend. 

Of all the judicial legislation that has pro- 
ceeded from the Supreme Court in the past 
10 years, the most revolutionary, and to sen- 
sitive constitutionalists, the most positively 
revolting, are its recent decrees that prescribe 
and command new formulas and ures 
for the reapportionment of State legislatures. 
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In the Constitution of the United States 
the several State governments have retained 
all of the powers not delegated to the Fed- 
eral Government by that document (10th 
amendment). These reserved powers are to 
be exercised by the several States with due 
regard for specific restrictions Imposed upon 
the States by various provisions contained 
in the Constitution and in its amendments. 

Some of these State-restricting provisions 
are in the Ist section of the 14th amend- 
ment, which was certified as a part of the 
Constitution 96 years ago (July 26, 1868). 
One of these provisions forbids any State to 
deprive any person within its jurisdiction 
of equal protection of the laws. But in 
the next section of the same 14th amend- 
ment, we find that when the right to vote 
in any Federal election “is in any way 
abridged” (with certain exceptions), the 
State shall suffer a proportionate reduction 
of its representation in the lower House of 
Congress. 

And, finally, in section 5 of the 14th 
amendment, we read that “Congress shall 
have the right to enforce by appropriate 
legislation the provisions of this article.” 
This is the say, of Course, that legislative 
enforcement of this amendment, including 
its equal protection clause, is to be made by 
Congress and not by the Federal courts. 

In plain terms, the 14th amendment pro- 
vides that when the right of anybody to 
vote “is in any way abridged” by State law, 
it is the duty of the Congress to come forth 
with legislation to correct such abridgment 
in the manner specified. The amendment 
gives no power to the Supreme Court to 
correct any State’s possible abridgment, “di- 
lution” or “debasement” of the citizen's vote. 
Such corrective power is conferred upon 
Congress, expressly and exclusively. 

Nevertheless, in 1962, after 94 years of 
consistent compliance with this Constitu- 
tional mandate, the Supreme Court finally 
put its foot in the door of the State legis- 
lative reapportionment problem and di- 
rected the Federal Court for the Middle 
District of Tennessee to grant complaining 
Tennessee voters “appropriate relief” from 
what the Supreme Court found to be dis- 
proportionate representation in the Tennes- 
see Legislature, and falling that, to enjoin 
and prevent the next State election that 
was provided for by the Tennessee Con- 
stitution. 

Subsequently, in two Georgia cases, the 
Court knocked out that State’s long estab- 
lished “county unit“ system of voting in 
statewide elections (Gray v. Sanders, 
March 18, 1963). It called for reapportion- 
ment of all onal districts on a 
mathematical formula that would abolish 
geographical considerations in congressional 
districting and make one man’s vote wortb 
as much as another’s in every congressional 
election (Wesberry v. Sanders, February 17, 
1964). 

Finally, last June 15, in sweeping decisions 
affecting the existing legislative apportion- 
ment in six States (Alabama, New York. 
Colorado, Maryland, Virginia, and Delaware), 
the Court forbade all county or other geo- 
graphical considerations in legislative dis- 
tricting that might interfere with the purity 
of the Court-created population pattern of 
“one man—one vote” for the composition 
of State senates, as the lower house for each 
State legislature. 


COURT ABANDONS LEGAL FUNCTION TO 
LEAD REVOLUTION 


In these decisions the State's right to con- 
stitutional self-government in the manage- 
ment of its own legislative household was 
ignored. It made no difference to the Court, 
for instance, that just 2 years ago the people 
of Colorado, by a popular vote of nearly 
two to one, had amended their State con- 
stitution to include the apportionment of 
their State senate which the Court struck 
down. The Colorado formula violated the 
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Supreme Court-created ‘‘one man—one vote” 
formula, and that was that. 

Read in the context of the unprecedented 
record it has made during the past 10 years 
on subjects including, but not restricted to, 
Crimes, communism, colored people and 
Prayer in the schools, the Court’s reappor- 
tionment decisions confirm the fact that this 
august tribunal has all but abandoned its 
historic function of deciding cases for the 
More exciting role of conducting a new Amer- 
ican revolution. 

In reviewing this ominous record, the U.S. 
News & World Report (June 29, 1964) points 
out that “a whole new pattern of authority 
is emerging.” This is an understatement. 
The record reveals that in case after case, 
the constitutional power of State government 
has been deliberately diminished—the scope 
Of Federal power enlarged, and the Supreme 
Court itself vaulted into the high position 
Of general manager of the general welfare. 

Editorial comment on the June 15 re- 
&pportionment decisions was disturbed, but 
Characteristically deferential. The sharpest 
and most candid criticism came from the 
Court itself in the dissenting opinion of Jus- 
tice Harlan. 

Said he: “The local district court or the 
State court are given blanket authority and 
the constitutional duty to supervise appor- 
tionment of the State legislatures. It is dif- 
ficult to imagine a more intolerable and in- 
appropriate interference by the judiciary with 
the independent legislatures of the States. 
* è © In my judgment, today's decisions are 
Tefuted by the language of the amendment 
Which they construe * * * they are une- 
Julvocally refuted by history and by con- 
sistent theory and practice from the time of 
the adoption of the 14th amendment until 
today. The Court's elaboration of its new 
Constitutional doctrine indicates how far 
&nd how unwisely it has strayed from the ap- 
Propriate bounds of its authority.” 

How much further is the Court prepared 
to go in the enforcement of its “one man— 
One vote“ legislation? Deferentially and 
difidently, but nevertheless pointedly, the 
Washington Star speculates (June 18, 1964), 

One may be pardoned the suspicion that 
What is ruled right for the States today may 
logically be ruled right for the Federal Goy- 
ernment tomorrow. Why should not every 
Vote, for example, have the same value when 
tt comes to the election of the President? 

* * For that matter, what is the modern 
Justification for the U.S. Senate under the 


tential dangers materialize, as we move 
ahead, depends upon the practical and 
moral judgment of nine very powerful men.” 
Which is to say, in substance, that we are 
now approaching a government not by the 
Constitution and by ascertainable law—but 
nine men—appointed for life. What does 
that portend? Back to Justice Harlan again: 
decision involves the Court amending 
the Constitution. If the time comes when 
this Court is looked upon * * * by the Court 
itself as the repository of all reforms, I think 
the seeds of trouble are being sown for this 
institution.” 
Many people believe that those seeds of 
trouble have already been sown and that 
Some of them have already sprouted. 


“Are the 
being given a preview of 
the obituary of the Republic? If the poten- 
dangers (from these decisions) * * * 

dre to be averted it will not be through the 
Milquetoast attitude of resigned ac- 
deptance. Only the can call a 
t+ but the method once chosen, must 

be pursued with speed and all-out effort.” 
The proper method—as I have stated be- 
fore on this program—is for Congress to strip 
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this incompeten: 


Supreme 
Court makes it the sworn duty of Congress 


the appropriate legislation and tell your own 
Congressman to support it. 


The Confederate Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Confederate Air Force made up of 
flight-minded men from all walks of life 
have undertaken the worthy project of 
endeavoring to collect and preserve one 
each of the World War II vintage atr- 
craft. 

In an effort to explain the Confederate 
Air Force to those who were not f: 
with the spirit which motivates it, Mr. 
Ed Syers wrote an article on this group 
of men which appeared in the Texas 
Parade magazine. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to include this article. 

Tue SPIRTrT OF THE CONFEDERATE AIR FORCE 


Underlying all the tongue-in-cheek humor 
of this Rebel squadron, overriding their non- 
profit shows where their “Beauregard Flips, 
Do-wa-Ditties and Whifferdills in Echelon” 
are a slightly slower version of the jet-teamed 
Blue Angels—out of all this, one thing stands 
clear and nationally important. 

CAF is a dedicated undertaking to main- 
tain a museum of great fighter planes—ours 
and theirs: Mustang to Messerschmitt: Hell- 
cat to Zero—ready to fly to any place in our 
land and show what fought in the skies over 
30 million of us in World War II. 

Further, it is the world’s only such enter- 
prise. It’s too late for another. 

Finally, it is a privately underwritten 
struggle against incredibly indifferent Gov- 
ernment policy, Many of the planes it seeks 
are near extinction—smelted to aluminum 
ingots. 

How did all this happen? 

Some years ago, a group of Texas flyers 
bought a surplus North American P-51 Mus- 
tang for the sheer love of flying. To Air 
Force men, it is the greatest flying machine 
prop-driven—ever devised by man. This 
kEnifelike killer flew more than 200,000 com- 
bat sorties, destroyed nearly 10,000 enemy 
planes. 

Spitfire pilots might argue. So might those 
who flew the deadly M.E.’s with the ominous 
swastikas. Navy men in the Texas cadre did 
argue. 

A growing group of air-minded men, rang- 
ing from businessmen and farmers to doctors 
and schoolmen, sought Navy's best: Grum- 
man F8F Bearcat. They raced the two. What 
came out was a performance tossup. 

Far more important, came a determination 
to collect all the great fighters and to main- 
tain them at their proud, past best. 

Other flight-minded men, in and out of 
Texas, became interested and, at the same 
moment, ran head-on into a race against 
time and redtape. World War II's warriors, 
under enigmatic Government edict, were near 
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extinction. The F4F Wildcats, P-39 Air- 
cobras, P-40 Warhawks were almost gone. 
Very nearly so were the F4U Corsairs, P-38 
Lightnings, F6F Hellcats. 

The great P-47 Thunderbolt was gone. 
One of those sold to Nicaragua could be re- 
purchased by our civilians at a cool $8,000, 

Surplus disposal plants like Texas’ Pyote 
already had cremated their thousands. At 
the Davis-Monthan base in Arizona, what 
the searchers found—plane after plane 
clipped and melted—made these men cry, 
then made them mad. 

“Just one each,“ they wanted. “Just one 
to show all our kids what helped win that 
war.” 

Government policy said no further sale, 
simply disposal. Private use was the banned 
word. The proposed museum was construed 
“private use." 

So they bought where they could. And 
they created the Confederate Air Force, an 
imaginary Southern air militia in defiance of 
“Yankee” orders which had killed their 
planes. 

And Confederates sprang up on both sides 
of the Mason-Dixon. South Dakotan Joe 
Foss, for example, with 27 Rising Suns to 
remember. Able Texas Congressman Joe 
Kilgore, who bombed so low-level he could 
have plucked cactus pears each time he 
pulled up. 

There appeared, in full-bloom cornpone 
and hominy grits tradition, an imaginary 
Col, Jethro E, Culpeper, who looks like Stone- 
wall Jackson and awards top citations such 
as “Silver Magnolia Blossom (Heroic) .” 

Depend on it: deal with Confederate Air 
Force and you deal with Jethro E. Culpeper, 
colonel CAF, commanding. There is a rea- 
son. 

The 80-plus men who now support this 
air militia want Colonel Jethro out front lest 
any of them seem to seek personal publicity 
and thus destroy their real intent: that thin 
line of flying fighters ready for display, fiy- 
ing or static, anywhere in the United States. 

They put on shows at “friendly Union out- 
posts” such as the one which drew 150,000 
to their planes at Ellington Field, Houston. 

They are  gray-uniformed, shoulder- 
patched, Confederate-winged flyers who sing 
the airmen's rollicking, unprintable songs 
like “Save a Fighter Pilot,” Itazuke Tower,” 
and “Barnacle Bill, the Pilot.” 

When one of their number gets in a jam 
(as one did, upside down in his P-40 with 
a dead engine) , their Colonel Culpeper awards 
him a double-talk citation referring to the 
“forebysider inadvertently disengaging from 
the hemmingway which * * * severed the 
cotton pickin” franistan; and the engine 
quit.” 

He rated the citation. He could have taken 
the highway, but he took out a barbed wire 
fence and part of a plowed field, instead. 
CAF was proudest because he saved that War- 
hawk, the type dating back to Chennault's 
Flying Tigers. : 

I think, however, that for the magnitude 
of their undertaking—and it is a magnificent 
one, in which these men give and give of 
their time and money to preserve a flyers“ 
shrine—perhaps they may ease off the Con- 
federate angle just a little. 

This flying fleet is of national importance. 
Colonel Culpeper states it in a couple of 
serious asides in his general orders: “Our 


“Perpetuate in the minds and hearts of all 
Americans the spirit and memory of the ac- 
complishments of these great airplanes, 

“Our ultimate goal is to have a complete 
line of World War II fighters, in flying con- 
dition and ready to go.” 

There was the graceful, deadly Corsair we 
knew in the Pacific. She fought first with 
the Marines on Guadalcanal, boasts the 
longest service record of any American 
fighter, nailed 2,140 Japanese aircraft with a 
loss of 189 of her comrades in arms. She 
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was still good enough to take a jet Mig over 
Korea. 

The Bearcat that can climb to 10,000 feet 
in 92 seconds. 

The PM2 Wildcat. We stopped before this 
stub that was all engine and guns. 

“Butch O'Hare got six Jap bombers in 4 
minutes in one like that,” somebody said. 
“He’s a kind of posthumous member of this 
outfit.” 

I was looking at about the last of the Wild- 
cat breed, It had big painted Confederate 
Air Force just behind the pilot's canopy. 

You see, this isn't Confederate Air Force 
at all, except in the delicate sense that all 
Americans are rebels at heart—or we've lost 
a country. 

This air force Is the business of all of us. 
It is a nonprofit corporation to dedicate and 
memorialize. And it needs help now. 

Check its charter with the Texas secretary 
of state. Its quiet supporters have invested 
six figures in keeping alive a shrine that 
ranks with the Alamo. 

Smithsonian or Washington might have 
done it, but they still have the Enola Gay 
(the one for Hiroshima) in crates. And had 
we left the Alamo up to Government preser- 
vation, it would be office space today. 

CAF needs some specifics like a full-time 
mechanic, equipment, and parts. They need 
scant inside personnel to handle the deluge 
of mail asking for shows, never realizing that 
every dime comes out of these men's pockets 
just as it costs some Confederate Colonels 
about $100 to make ready, then take me up. 

CAF needs maintenance and operating 
fuel. 

It needs a sponsoring foundation or com- 
pany or patriot. Otherwise, it inevitably 
faces Appomattox. 

Our sons need CAF. It is last remaining 
proof that nothing whips America in the air. 

Anytime you're deep in the valley, you 
can drive beyond Mercedes 2 miles, turn 
north into the resacas and pencil-thin palms 
and find the Rebels at what was old Central 
Valley Airport. i 

I drove away, wondering why a little ship 
surface Navy man gets steamed up over the 
flyers’ fight. Then I remembered old Roman 
Horatius, before he held the bridge; and it 
wasn't Air Force or Navy or Army at all— 
just America. “For the ashes of our fathers, 
and the temples of our Gods” was what 
Horatius exhorted. 

And I recalled that we are trying to spend 
$2.5 million to move some Egyptian temples 
from the backwash of their Aswan Dam. 

And not a dime for the ashes of our 
fathers, the ones like Butch O'Hare, the 
thousands, of them, for whom these Rebel 
planes stand. 

They're scattered to the wind unless some 
Americans help. 


They Shall Not Pass 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Aiken Standard and Review of Aiken, 
S.C., has published an outstanding and 
important editorial commentary on leg- 
islation pending in the Congress to 
drastically alter the McCarran-Walter 
3 and Nationality Act of 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have this editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tuer SHALL Nor Pass 

The national origins quota system, which 
is the backbone of the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
and of our highly successful immigra- 
tion policy of the past dozen years, is under 
ruthless and sinister attack. Passage of any 
of several bills, now receiving token hear- 
ings in the Congress, would open the flood- 
gates to Asiatic and African hordes, destroy 
the security screen that now protects us 
against the mass influx of Communist spies 
and saboteurs and subversives in gencral. 

Specifically, the restraints of the quota 
system, which insures immigration propor- 
tional to the ethnic makeup of the Nation— 
and therefore assimilable—would be re- 
moved, and arbitrary control of origins 
placed in the hands of a board of politicians. 
The tide of immigrants would rise more 
than threefold—from 300,000 to more than 
a million, 

Five years of committee hearings and ex- 
haustive research preceded passage of the 
McCarran-Walter Act after thoroughgoing 
debate in both houses of Congress. Its de- 
struction could come swiftly at the hand 
of a Congress eager to be off for the political 
wars in San Francisco and Atlantic City. 
The place to stop these sly, subversive bills 
(that have had mighty little publicity) is 
in the subcommittees where they now rest. 
But time is running with the freebooters 
determined to scuttle a vital safeguard, and 
only prompt and massive voter resistance 
can stop them. 

This is our country. And this is our 
problem. We will not like the solution if 
it is left to the 90 leftwing organizations 
that are pushing to make this wardheeler's 
dream come true. Write or wire Chairman 
MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, House Subcommittee on 
Immigration and Nationality, Washington, 
D.C. And by all means tell our own Con- 
gressman and our Senators to hold fast to 
the national origins quota system. But 
don't, at our peril, wait till tomorrow. 


Rogers Says Castro’s Sister Presents U.S. 
With Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Congressman PAUL 
Rocers, recently suggested that the 
United States utilize Fidel Castro’s sis- 
ter's defection from Cuba by letting her 
tour the hemisphere telling our sister 
republics of the destruction wrought by 
communism. 

The idea has been recognized in an 
editorial in the Holywood Sun-Tattler, 
and I urge that it be included at this 
point in the RECORD. 


[Article from Hollywood Sun-Tattler, 
July 2, 1964] 
REPRESENTATIVE ROGERS Correct; UNITED 
STATES Has OPPORTUNITY 

The urging of U.S. Representative Paur G. 
Rocers that the United States capitalize on 
the defection of Fidel Castro's sister certainly 
should be heeded. 

The most notable weakness of the Nation's 
worldwide information“ effort is that we 
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seemingly always place ourselves on the de- 
fensive, seeking to explain, and to apologize 
for our alleged shortcomings to the rest of 
the world. 

In the areas of race relations, for example, 
the Nation's policy has been to evidence the 
attitude that ours is the only nation with 
such problems and our total effort should be 
directed toward “improving our image” 
rather than taking the initiative to point out 
the much greater shortcomings of the Com- 
munist bloc countries. 

Now, as Representative Rocers emphasizes, 
we have an unexcelled opportunity to mount 
a telling propaganda attack against the 
regime of the Cuban dictator. Why more 
scathing denunciation could be made than 
to have his own sister turn against him be- 
cause of his shameful sell-out to the Com- 
munists? 

To date, the Nation's record in dealing 
with what we call the Cuban situation has 
been one boo-boo after another. We have, in 
truth, been humiliated before the world by a 
rinky-dink island dictatorship because we 
have timidly remained on the defensive in 
every case. 

Let's not lose this opportunity, too. The 
U.S. Information Agency and other agencies 
of the Federal Government can stir world 
opinion against Cuba now as it has never 
been stirred before. 


The Incredible Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been very pleased to read in the 
July 6, 1964, issue of the Manchester 
Union Leader, of Manchester, N.H., a re- 
print of an editorial from the State, of 
Columbia, S.C., entitled The Incred- 
ible Court.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have this outstanding editorial 
on judicial usurpation of power printed 
in the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From the Manchester Union Leader, 

July 6, 1964] j 
THE INCREDIBLE COURT 4 

The first law of nations, as of nature, 15 
self-preservation, but the Supreme C 
of the United States obviously tukes a dif- 
ferent view. 

The nine men who sit astride this coun- 
try’s Federal judiciary are steadily and 
brazenly taking our Government apart at 
the seams. Stitch by stitch, thread bY 
thread, they are unraveling the fabric whic? 
was so carefully woven by the founders 
this Republic. 

The Supreme Court has long since assumed 
until itself an arrogance and an authority 
which were never granted it by the Constitu- _ 
tion of the United States. Over the years! 
has positioned itself as the chief determina? 
of national policy, usurping the powers 
Congress and—more often than not—imple- 
menting the political policies of the execu- 
tive branch, 

The Court has placed itself above the levels 
of the other two branches of Government, 
through default on the part of the legisla- 
tive branch and through desire on the part 
of the executive. 
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With that done, the Supreme Court began 
Its relentless and ruthless attack upon the 
rights of the several States, although our 
pattern of government calls for a joint sov- 
ereignty between the Central Government 
and the State governments. The 10th 
amendment of the Bill of Rights, which was 
intended to safeguard the rights of States 
and to limit the powers of the Central Gov- 
ernment, has been flouted repeatedly by the 
very jurists who are charged with guarding 
the Constitution in its entirety. 

More recently, the Supreme Court has be- 
gun to cripple the Federal Government itself 
by hamstringing the agencies of law en- 
forcement and national security. Decision 
after decision has profited the criminal at 
the expense of the innocent. More threat- 
eningly, the Court has thrown a mantle of 
Judicial protection about the sworn enemy 
of this country and all it stands for—the 
Communist Party. 

Now, the Supreme Court is cutting away at 
the very pattern which holds the Nation it- 
self together. The Court has ruled that the 
States must make population the basis of 
Tepresentation in upper legislative Houses 
&s well as in the lower. This strikes at the 
essence of the Federal system, and the com- 
Promises which brought it into being. 

The men who drafted the Constitution of 
the United States grappled with the problem 
Of representation at great length and with 
great deliberation. All the arguments which 
are present today were present then. And 
out of their wisdom and foresight, the 
Founding Fathers devised a system which 
blended geographic and popular representa- 
tion. The lower house would be representa- 
tion of population; the upper house would 
Tepresent political divisions. 

In late years, there is a growing insistence 
to best complete political authority in sheer 
numbers, to concentrate political control in 
the teeming centers of population where 
American ideals are at their lowest ebb and 
Political venality is at its pesk. The move- 
Ment is calculated and coldblooded on the 
Part of those who would manipulate the 
Massed votes of the big cities of the Nation. 

We readily visualize the time when the 
Supreme Court, following the lead of a 
Democratic administration obsessed with a 
mob mentality, may seek to upset the com- 
Position of the U.S. Senate itself. 

More than a century ago, when Karl Marx 
began plotting the downfall of the Western 
Gemocracies, he wrote that capitalist soci- 
eties had within themselves the seeds of 
their own destruction. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
is making his words come true. 


The Civil Rights Act of 1964 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I speak for the first time as a 
Member of this House. I do so on an oc- 
Casion of great historical significance. 
The thread of history which runs through 
Runnymede and Magna Carta in 1215, 
through Independence Hall and the Dec- 
laration of Independence in 1776, through 

coln’s Emancipation Proclamation 
of July 4, 1863, through every act of this 
Breat deliberative body which advances 
the cause of human dignity and free- 
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dom, binds our act today to all of these 
great events. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 will take 
its place in history—not as an attempt 
to solve a regional issue but as a means 
of answering a national problem. This 
Congress has worked its will Biparti- 
san efforts have produced this piece of 
legislation which proclaims to the world 
that a free society can adjust—can make 
amends for the wrongs of the past cen- 
tury—can and does reaffirm the ringing 
declaration of our national greatness 
which proudly proclaims that all men 
are created equal.” The passage of this 
civil rights bill is no panacea—nor is it a 
Pandora’s box. It gives us a constructive 
framework within which to work. Only 
experience will indicate where we must 
strengthen or modify. It will call for ad- 
justments in ways of life—but adjust- 
ment and change, to achieve harmony, 
are the blood and sinew of a democracy. 

We will have this day advanced the 
cause of freedom and equality. 

We will have moved to give those who 
hunger and thirst after justice, their fill. 

We will have given the rule of law an 
effective tool with which to cope with 
the problems facing our society. 

We will have demonstrated to the world 
that freedom, justice, equality, and the 
dignity of man are not concepts of our 
past—but goals of our future which we 
will secure for all of our people—goals 
which this Congress has achieved—in 
part today—in passing this Civil Rights 
Act. 


Ahepa Resolution on the Cyprus Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I have 
received a resolution adopted by the 
Greek fraternal organization, the Order 
of Ahepa, at its convention held in Gary, 
Ind., and dated July 13, 1964. The res- 
olution expresses the views of the Order 
on the crisis in Cyprus. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows. 

AHEPA RESOLUTION ON THE CYPRUS CRISIS 

Whereas the United States and its allies 
are deeply and most seriously involved in the 
preesnt-day Cyprus crisis; 

Whereas the said Cyprus crisis, also pri- 
marily involves both Greece and Turkey who 
are members of NATO; 

Whereas said Cyprus issue has, through the 
yarious communications media of the press, 
radio, TV, etc., more or less caused to pro- 
ject, an image of anti-Greek and pro-Turkish 
aspects arising therefrom; 

Whereas the noble nation (and race) of 
Greece, has been a bulwark in the freedom’s 
fight against Communist aggression, and in 
both World War I and World War U wars: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the unanimous con- 
sensus of opinion of the entire Ahepa Con- 
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vention, with its Ahepa families, at Gary, 
Ind., that the President of the United States 
of America, the Congress, and the several 
Cabinet Secretaries involved, to give urgent 
and due consideration to a speedy, favorable 
solution of the Cyprus crisis, so that the 
overwhelming Greek Cypriots, which consist 
of over 80 percent of the Cyprus population, 
may be unshackled and freed from treaty and 
constitutional restrictions, so that they may 
be able to voice, vote, and put into full op- 
eration, a genuine democracy, through self- 
government, and a constitution formed and 
duly accepted, along with legislative assem- 
bly action, without outside interference or 
influences; and be it further 

Resolved, That such action and solution 
advanced and forged by the United States, 
will further reaffirm America’s friendship in 
that noble heroic ally of Greece, as desired 
most highly, by over 20,000 Hellenes and 
Phil-Hellenes in the State of Indiana; with 
the attention and thoughts of all liberty 
loving peoples and Eastern Orthodoxy fo- 
cused upon the action of Congress and our 
President in the immediate succeeding days 
ahead. 

Unanimously carried at Gary, Ind., on this 
13th day of July 1964. 


S. SENES, 
Convention Chairman, 
N. SMYRNIS, 
Supreme Secretary. 
Lro J. LAMBERSON, 
Committee Chairman, 
Equal Time? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Democratic National Committee, follow- 
ing an interpretation published by the 
Federal Communications Commission on 
the Doctrine of Fairness, is following a 
course of demanding free time to answer 
paid broadcasts in which the administra- 
tion is criticized. The following letter 
was received from Mr. Samuel C. Bright- 
man, deputy chairman for public affairs 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
by Mr. Clarence Jones, of radio station 
WOIZ, St. George, S.C., together with a 
copy of Mr. Jones’ letter in answer to 
Mr. Brightman. 


Mr. SAMUEL C. BRIGHTMAN, 
Democratic National Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sm: I want to take this opportunity 
for f me your duplicated letter of 
whatever date it was; as you gave no date. 
We carry several of the programs you list, 
but none of the others. The reason was that 
I did not know the address and you have 
been kind enough to furnish me with those. 
I deeply appreciate this. 

Your letter amounts to threats of coercion 
to attempt to “muzzle” free thought in 
America. We understand the fairness doc- 
trine, and it does not make us liable to 
any claim for time you may demand unless 
we have not presented the other side of an 
issue, which we always do. 

You “kooks” at the Democratic headquar- 
ters had better hire you another public rela- 
tions man, because you are headed in the 
wrong direction. 


JuLy 1, 1964. 
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In my opinion, and it wasn't asked for, the 
Democratic Party is doing more to destroy 
America today than any group of people, and 
second only to the Communist infiltrated 
National Council of Churches. 

In short, don’t threaten me, sir. 

Very truly yours, 
CLARENCE JONES. 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed is a reprint of an article 
appearing recently in the Nation. 

I thought it would be of interest to you 
since it ls my understanding that your sta- 
tion is one of those carrying the programs it 
describes. 

All of these programs have repeatedly at- 
tacked the candidates, programs and policies 
of the Democratic Party. 

In view of the coming political campaign 
I thought you should be aware both of the 
content of these programs and the claims for 
time to which these attacks can make you 
liable. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL C. BRIGHTMAN. 


War on Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
the July 20, 1964, issue of Newsweek 
magazine the distinguished columnist, 
Mr. Raymond Moley, has written a very 
outstanding and interesting article en- 
titled “War on Business.” The subject 
of this article is the National Labor Re- 
lations Board’s determination to assume 
the power to dictate to a businessman 
when or whether he can go out of busi- 
ness. This question will soon be coming 
before the U.S. Supreme Court for a 
decision and, unfortunately, in the in- 
terest of freedom and our free enterprise 
system the Fourth U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals has decided that a company does 
have an “absolute prerogative” to go out 
of business. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have this excellent article 
printed in the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wark ON BUSINESS 
(By Raymond Moley) 

While the public 18 fascinated by L.BJ.’s 
war on poverty, several of the agencies over 
which the great almoner presides are pursu- 
ing their war on business with unabated 
vigor. 

A good example is a case which originated 
with the Darlington Manufacturing Co., a 
small textile operation which had its origin 
in South Carolina in 1883. In 1937 it ran 
into trouble and passed through bankruptcy 
proceedings. At that time, Deering Milliken, 
Inc., acquired 41 percent of the Darlington 
stock shares. Deering Milliken continued as 
sales agent for Darlington. 

For a while the company did well, but 
beginning in 1952 it encountered hard going 
which continued until 1956, when the com- 
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pany was liquidated. There was nothing 
dubious about this dissolution of the com- 
pany. Its plant and equipment were sold, 
and its contracts were transferred to other 
independent companies. 

However, early in the year of its liquida- 
tion the Textile Workers Union of America 
had held an organization drive and won a 
small majority for the union. The National 
Labor Relations Board certified the union as 
the employees’ bargaining agent. After the 
liquidation, the union appealed to the NLRB, 
which sent in a trial examiner. He ruled 
that closing the business was an unfair labor 
practice, and also that Darlington was re- 
sponsible for wages up to the actual termi- 
nation of the business, 

SWEEPING DECISION 


Nevertheless, the trial examiner ruled that 
Deering Milliken and its affiliated companies 
were not to be regarded as a single company 
with Darlington and were not responsible 
for the unfair labor practice. He also ruled 
that there was ample justification for the 
liquidation other than the presence of the 
union. 

The NLRB was not satisfied with the rul- 
ings of the trial examiner and three more 
examinations were held. Ultimately, after 
the Kennedy administration took over and 
substantially reconstructed the NLRB, the 
NLRB rendered a sweeping decision that the 
plant closing was an unfair labor practice 
because one of the reasons was the advent 
of the union. It also held that Deering Mil- 
liken and the companies affillated with it 
along with Darlington constituted a single 
employer and that all were accountable for 
the unfair labor practice. They were ordered 
to pay back wages until such time as the em- 
ployees were either hired by Deering Milliken 
or were placed on preferential hiring lists in 
the mills operated by the affiliated com- 
panies. 

The case was taken to the U.S. Court of 
Appeals, which decided that Darlington had 
an “absolute prerogative" to go out of busi- 
ness and that the NLRB had no authority to 
assess The union appealed the 
case to the Supreme Court, where it will be 
argued this fall. 


LIABILITY UNLIMITED 


Two basic principles are involved in this 


case, both of which bear upon the vast au- 
thority which has been assumed by the 


The owners of a business have a right to 
liquidate their company, provided it is a 
bona fide closing and does not disturb the 
public welfare materially. Going out of 
business, as well as going into business, is a 
basic element in a free enterprise system. 

Equally important is the threat that the 
NLRB decision presents to the principles of 
corporate liability. In determining that a 
single employer was involved, the NLRB 
lumped together numerous companies which 
were related to Deering Milliken as sales 
agent. While these companies were owned 
in varying degrees by the same interests that 
owned Dar they also had hundreds 
of other stockholders who had no interest 
in Darlington or in one another. All were 
held Mable. 

If the Supreme Court should hold one cor- 
poration liable for the debts of another sim- 
ply because there is an identity of stock- 
holders, it would be a devastating blow to the 
corporate form of business enterprise. It 
would mean that a corporation could never 
be sure about its real financial obligations 
because it could not know the complete 
holdings of its stockholders. Without the 
corporate form of business with its limited 
liability, it would be impossible to raise the 
capital necessary to keep the Nation moving 
forward and to provide jobs for our ever- 
growing population, 
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Why Low Farm Prices Are Leading to 
Economic Chaos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, writing in 
the July issue of the Independent 
Banker, the national voice of America’s 
independent bankers, Carl H. Wilken, 
warns that if we continue present poli- 
cles of low farm prices as compared to 
wages and the interest on an ever-ex- 
panding debt, economic collapse will be 
the inevitable result. 

To offset the losses involved in cutting 
back the value of farm production, Mr- 
Wilken points out that the gross public 
and private debt in the United States 
has expanded from $498.6 billion at the 
end of 1948 to $1,260.4 billion at the end 
of 1963, or a total increase of $761.8 bil- 
lion. Despite this huge and expanding 
mortgage of debt, President Johnson and 
others in his administration would hood- 
wink the public into believing that these 
are prosperous times. a 

Director of research for the National 
Foundation for Economic Stability in 
Washington, D.C., Mr. Wilken is one of 
the leading agricultural economists in 
the Nation. His warning ought to be 
heeded before it is too late. 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the excellent article by MT. 
Wilken: 

The classics tell us, quite simply, “Listen. 
O Stranger, arithmetic is the most accu- 
rate of all sciences, the mother of safety.” 

During the past 20 years we have developed 
alrplanes that will fly at speeds of 1,500 to 
2,000 miles an hour. We have developed the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs, the most de- 
structive instruments ever known to man. 

We had the materials to produce these 
bombs, and we had the labor. But we ob- 
tained the money for this production from 
a mortgage against the future income of the 
United States. The important factor is that 
without arithmetic we could not have devel- 
oped either the planes or the bombs. In 
fact, without arithmetic to determine in- 
come, by multiplying units of production bY 
price, we would not have had dollar income. 
We would still be in the barter stage. 

For some reason or other, we did not applY 
arithmetic to the operation of our economy; 
and we have moved from a condition 
balance among the economic segments to the 
most serious economic dislocations in 
history. The errors, as we operated our 
economy with theories rather than arithme- 
tic, have been very costly in terms of billiops 
of dollars of unnecessary debt against ow 
future. 

The proof, with the use of arithmetic, 13 
found in our economic record from 1929 to 
1963. 

In 1929 we had a fully operating economy 
and were paying off about $1 billion a 
of Federal debt resulting from World War L 
From 1929 to 1932 we permitted a drop 
54 percent in our farm price structure, and. 
in turn, newly earned farm production. 

This set the stage for a similar drop in 
our national income, and the so-called sur- 
pluses of farm products, labor, etc., were dus 
entirely to a shortage of income as our na- 
tional income dropped from $87.8 billion 
in 1929 to $40.2 billion in 1933. 
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Now let's see what happens to our national 
income when farm prices drop. For purposes 
of illustration, let's compare the personal 
income of five States—Iowa, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota and North Dakota— 
with the personal income of the United 
States and total wages and net interest in- 
come used in computing the national income. 
Remember that total wages and interest are 
the principal cost factors in production and 
distribution (they represented 76 percent of 
the national income in 1963). 

Table I shows what happened between 
1929 and 1933, when personal income of the 
United States dropped 45 percent, wages and 
interest declined 40 percent and personal in- 
come of the five States dropped 55.2 percent 
on the average. 

Then, from 1933 to 1940, we had partial 
economic recovery, followed by World War IT 
and peacetime recovery to a fully employed 
economy in 1948 and a surplus in the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

By 1948 we had achieved an economic 
balance approximately the same as in 1929, 
as revealed by table II. Personal income of 
the United States had increased 143 percent, 
wages and interest 152 percent and personal 
income of the five States, 168 percent (these 
five States produce approximately 18 per- 
cent of all farm production in the United 
States). 

The variation on a single year basis for the 
farm States is not unusual, due to climatic 
conditions affecting production. It is im- 
portant to note that agriculture was leading 
the way with newly earned farm income un- 
der the price support program, enacted to 
maintain economic balance, 

Our economy in 1948 was in approximate 
balance, and definitely solvent, with a sur- 
plus of $8 billion in the Federal budget and a 
$200 million surplus in the combined budg- 
ets of the various States. 

In 1948 a move was made to reduce farm 
price supports by passing legislation to sub- 
stitute a sliding scale of 60 to 90 percent 
of parity, or price balance. This legislation 
Was passed under a theory that lower farm 
Prices would mean cheaper food and thereby 
leave more consumer income with which to 
buy other goods. 

We forgot arithmetic, not realizing that 
the reduction would also reduce national 
income as well as the income of rural areas. 
Table III reveals what happened. 

It will be noted that in 1963 the increase 
in our national personal income (121 per- 
cent) -had fallen far behind the increase in 
wages and interest (151 percent). The per- 
sonal income of the five States, instead of 
advancing a little ahead of national income 
and wages and interest as it did from 1929 
to 1948, advanced in the period 1948-63 
only 78 percent as compared to the 151 per- 
cent increase in wages and interest. 

LOSS OF BIG MARKET 


Had farm income, one of the principal 
sources of income in the five States, been 
kept in balance with the increase in wages 
and interest its 1963 total would have been 
2.51 times the $11.5 billion, or $28.8 billion. 
This would have been in balance with the 
1948-63 increase of 151 percent in wages 
and interest, the principal cost factor in the 
goods that must be purchased by the income 
in rural areas. By subtracting the actual 
personal income ($20.543 billion) a shortage 
of $8.3 billion is revealed. Since the five 
States are part of the whole economy, this 
meant a loss of $8.3 billion of personal in- 
come for the United States, It also repre- 
sented a loss of a $83 billion market, which 
in turn contributed to the unemployment 
and the lag in national income. 

The national income in 1003 should have 
increased 151 percent to be in balance with 
the increase in wages and interest. Had this 
been the case, the personal income of the 
United States as a whole would have been 
$523 billion, or $63 billion more than the 
actual income recorded. That means that in 


1963 we lacked approximately $63 billion of 
having enough income to meet wages and 
interest. 

Most of the shortage was absorbed by a 
loss of income on the part of private enter- 
prise. For example, in 1948 the farm pro- 
prietor income, small business income, and 
corporate profits after taxes totaled $60.7 
billion. The same group in 1963 had a total 
income of $77.7 billion, an increase of only 
28 percent, as compared to 151 percent in 
wages and interest. This lack of income 
for rural areas and private enterprise re- 
flected an increase of only 18 percent in the 
gross realized farm income from 1948 to 
1963, and proves that we are setting the 
stage to liquidate private enterprise. As 
farmers go broke, small businesses in rural 
communities go broke, bankers go broke, 
and eventually the entire economy collapses, 
as it did in 1929-33. 

To offset the loss of income to rural areas 
and private enterprise in 1963 we expanded 
the gross debt (public and private) from a 
total of $1,176.4 billion at the end of 1962 
to $1,260.4 billion, an increase of $84 bil- 


lion. While expanding the total debt in 


1963 by $84 billion, to offset errors in op- 
erating our economy, we called it prosperity. 


HOW “PROSPEROUS” ARE WE? 


Summing up the result from 1948 to 1963, 
to offset the losses involved in cutting back 
the value of our farm production, the prin- 
cipal source of income for rural areas, we 
have expanded the gross debt (public and 
private) from $498.6 billion at the end of 
1948 to $1,260.4 billion at the end of 1963. 
This is a total increase of $761.8 billion. If 
we were “prosperous” during this period, 
why did we add this amount to the total 
debt? 

From 1929 to 1941 we lost $563 billion of 
national income because we did not main- 
tain 1929 farm income levels. At the time 
we took the loss by doing without the goods 
and services which this amount of money 
would have bought at 1929 prices. 


MORTGAGE FUTURE INCOME 


In the past 15 years our losses haye more 
than trebled those of the 1929-41 period, but 
we have continued to buy goods by placing 
an ever-increasing mortgage against our fu- 
ture income. ~ 

If we continue the economic policies of 
low farm prices as compared to wages and 
the interest on an ever-expanding debt, 
created by offsetting operating losses, we 
will end in economic collapse. 

To reduce wages and interest to balance 
with the present value of our farm produc- 
tion would force a huge loss of income and 
also bring on liquidation in all segments of 
our economy. 

Therefore, the only solution for our eco- 
nomic dislocation should be dictated by 
arithmetic, and to restore price and income 
balance among agriculture, private enter- 
prise, wages, and interest payments. 

This, in turn, would restore the personal 
income of all segments to a level of earned 
income and solvency. 

Let's end economic confusion by substi- 
tuting arithmetic for economic theories. 


Tante I.—1929 and 1933 comparison 


Wages ana interest in na- 
tional income 


Personal income of— 
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TaBLE IT.—1929 and 1948 comparison 


Negro Gains Greatest in United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a 
column by Mr. Victor Riesel printed in 
the State of Columbia, S.C., on June 25, 
1964, points out with eloquence and im- 
portant statistics what great strides the 
American Negro has made in the free 
enterprise system in America. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEGRO GAINS GREATEST IN UNITED STATES— 
WORKERS MAKE MORE THAN EXECUTIVES IN 
Eunorn 

(By Victor Rlesel) 

New Tonk -—In an austere international 
conference room of one of Geneva’s old 
League of Nations’ “palaces” this summer an 
American Negro leader, Whitney Young, will 
take the podium and face an unusual gather- 
ing of world scholars. 

Among the intellectuals will be those 
from the Soviet Union, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, and India. He will not 
be defiant. Neither will he defer. He will 
speak frankly of the bitter racial battle back 
home, but he will warn—and advise—against 
the use of this confilct as a propaganda 
weapon to beat down the U.S. image abroad. 

Whitney Young, Jr., head of the National 
Urban League, whose militancy is second to 
none in the leadership of his people, will 
speak bluntly of the tremenous Negro gains 
in the United States. He will say that he 
would rather live In this land and make his 
fight here than anywhere else in the world. 

Since Young will be talking to scholars 
brought together by the American Founda- 
tion on Automation and Employment, Inc. 
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headed by industrialist and world crusader 
John I. Snyder, Jr., he will provide the spe- 
cific grist for their mills—some startling 
statistics which prove the Negro in America 
is better off than billions of people else- 
where. 

Young will point out that the total in- 
come of American Negroes in 1963 after taxes 
was $21.9 billlon. As he faces such socialist 
intellectuals as Poland’s Prof. Andrezej 
Salewski, who is scheduled to talk on the 
influence of automation on top level man- 
agement in Poland, Young will talk of Negro 
housing in America. 

By 1960, U.S. Negroes owned 1,974,000 
homes, And the vast percentages of these 
are in nonfarm areas. Since this figure is 
4 years old, conservative estimates now put 
it at some half a million homes higher than 
in 1960. Tens of thousands of these are 
worth over $35,000, and many of the latter 
are in Southern States. 

As for automobiles, the total Negro pop- 
ulation of some 18 million now owns 2,278,- 
800 cars. 

Employment? During the past year 8.1 
million Negroes worked. This means that 
76 percent of all Negro males were at work 
compared with 78 percent of white males. 
No one doubts that the white income was 
higher in general but not in all businesses 
and industries. 

As of 1962 the average income of all Negro 
workers was $3,023 a year. However, the 
family unit income in nonfarm areas has 
arisen to an average of $5,810 where both 
the husband and wife work. 

In the big industrial areas the wage is 
higher, Pay in these sectors runs even higher 
than that of executives in England and con- 
tinental Europe. The General Motors Corp., 
for example, reports that it employs more 
than 44,000 nonwhites who average more 
than $6,000 annually in wages and another 
$1,000 in fringe benefits. 

In speaking of Negro income, it is gen- 
erally overlooked that the average wage of all 
factory workers has topped $100 a week. 
This applies to Negroes as well as white work- 
ers in the mass industries such as auto, rub- 
ber, steel, and metal production. Since 1.5 
million Negroes are members of the AFL-CIO 
and tens of thousands belong to independent 
unions such as the Mine Workers and the 
Teamsters, they automatically get the same 
wage hikes and fringe benefits as other 
workers. 

And then there is Federal, State and muni- 
cipal employment. The number of non- 
whites in these jobs sprang from 214,000 in 
1940 to over 1 million in 1962. Such employ- 
ment ranges from blue-collar jobs to for- 
eign ambassadorships and cabinet level posi- 
tions. 

In 1962 the increase in Negro employment 
in such civil service fields was over 300 per- 
cent more than that of the whites. 

All these statistics are now on Whitney 
Young’s desk as he prepares to go to the 
dramatic conference which opens in the Swiss 
city on July 20. And nowhere could such 
blunt talk be more effectively made than at 
this parley of the International Institute 
for Labor Studies. 


Nigerian Newspaper Praises Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
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the following article from the Nigerian 
Tribune of May 20, 1964. 


Impact oF PEACE Corps VOLUNTEERS ON 
NIGERIA 


(By Abiodun Ajiborisha) 


For the past 2 years Nigeria has benefited 
immensely from the services provided by 
American Peace Corps created in 1961 during 
the regime of the late President Kennedy. 

Within the last 2 years more than 567 
Peace Corps volunteers (PC's) have come to 
the country to serve the educational advance- 
ment of the federation both at secondary 
and university levels. Today, Nigeria has 525 
Peace Corps volunteers; the largest in the 
whole of Africa and the second largest in the 
world, the first being the Philippines. 

For the next 2 or 3 years the number of 
volunteer teachers is expected to remain at 
the 500-600 level with the annual average 
request for about 300. 

The services of the volunteers have been 
of great value to Nigeria when one thinks of 
the financial relief given to both Federal 
Government and the four regional govern- 
ments by the Peace Corps programs. 

For instance, with an estimated saving of 
£1,500 per volunteer per year, the total re- 
lief provided by 550 volunteers over a 2-year 
period amounted to £1,650,000. This amount 
was met by the American Government. 

The Peace Corps program has also been 
important when one thinks of its magni- 
tude. 

At our secondary schools and colleges 25 
percent of our graduate teachers are mem- 
bers of the Peace 5 

With the ratio of 20 : 1 the Peace Corps 
teachers are responsible for the education 
of about 9,000 students. 

More important still, the Peace Corps is 
valuable because of the quality of its con- 
tribution. 

The contribution which is primarily con- 
fined to classroom is also extended to school 
compound and the local community as the 
Peace Corps volunteers take active part in 
the activities of the students, village and 
town people. 

For examples some Peace Corps volunteers 
helped last year to erect one or two buildings 
at the Mayflower College, Ikenne, Western 
Nigeria. 

The volunteers were seen carrying blocks, 
wood, cement, sand, and clearing bush for 
the erection of the buildings. This was 
done by both male and female volunteers. 

In the middle of April this year, the U.S. 
Peace Corps, headed by its Nigeria Director, 
Dr. William Saltonstall, provided a dozen 
volunteers who helped to fence a school 
compound at Maroko village. 

These volunteers hope to share further in 
the development of the Maroko village com- 
munity. 

The presence of the Peace Corps volun- 
teers in Nigeria was designed to provide 
greater appreciation of the American educa- 
tional system, mutual cooperation, and un- 
derstanding between the two countries. 

In 1961, Nigeria submitted an 8-year pro- 
jection of short-term expatriate graduate 
teacher requirements to the Peace Corps. 

Those requirements were based largely on 
the Ashby-Archer Reports and the Govern- 
ment white paper on education develop- 
ment for the period 1961-70. 

The country has undertaken to submit 
a project for the period 1965-70 in the mid- 
die of the year as it is time for this project 
to be updated. 

With the cooperation of the National Man- 
power Board and the experts attached to the 
various ministries of education it is expected 
that the request for 1965-70 volunteers will 
be made. 

The official annual request must be made 
on the basis of the separate request by the 
ministries of education and the universities. 
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As done in the past, Nigeria is expected to 
submit formal requests for the Peace Corps 
volunteers a year in advance before they ar- 
rive in the country to take up teaching as- 
signments. 

Each volunteer is required to serye a tour 
of 2 years before returning home. Some 
might even return to Nigeria on contract 
terms. 

Before coming to Nigeria, the U.S. Govern- 
ment selects for service those persons who 
are expected to perform well as volunteers. 

On the other hand, Nigeria accepts only 
volunteers who can competently meet edu- 
cational needs of the country. 

While serving in the country, the Peace 
Corps has the unqualified right to veto any 
assignment or to remove a volunteer either 
for reasons of health or housing but in no 
case does this imply the right of realloca- 
tion of the affected volunteer. 

Similarly, the ministries of education and 
universities reserve the right to dispense 
with the services of a volunteer. 

The Peace Corps program has had a great 
impact on Nigeria. As already examined, 
25 percent of our graduate teachers at sec- 
ondary schools and colleges are members of 
the Peace Corps. 


Why Men Choose Not To Be Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been very impressed with a news- 
paper sermonette which has been printed 
in the Greenville News of Greenville, S.C., 
on July 12, 1964. This sermonette was 
written by Dr. L. D. Johnson, the dis- 
tinguished pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Greenville. It is entitled 
“Why Men Choose Not To Be Free,” and 
carries a very important message to all 
Americans, 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have this article printed in the 
Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon- 
ette was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Way Men Cuoose Nor To Be FREE 
(By L. D. Johnson) 

“Men are slaves,” wrote a very wise man, 
“because freedom is difficult, slavery is easy.” 
I would like to think that that is not true. 
It ought not to be so. Surely all men want 
to be free. But the teachings of Scripture 
confirm the evidence of history that man has 
again and again surrendered his freedom to 
someone who promises him security, com- 
fort, and release from responsibility. 

Remember the children of Israel, deliv- 
ered by the providence of God through the 
leadership of Moses from the oppression of 
Egypt. But as soon as the going got rough 
in the wilderness they began to pine for the 
good old days of slavery in Egypt. Why did 
you bring us out here to die? they com- 
plained. No wonder Moses lost his temper. 

‘That was not the first or the last time such 
a thing happened. I grew up in the post- 
World War I days in which we were taught 
in school that the world had been made safe 
for democracy, that our fathers had fought, 
bled, and died to set men free of tyranny. 
We believed that man given a free choice will 
always choose a free society. 
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We couldn't have been more mistaken. 
Within a generation nearly half of the world 
has fallen into slavery, either Fascist or Com- 
munist. The plain truth ts that men find 
freedom hard. In the current struggle over 
civil rights it might be helpful to be re- 
minded that freedom is no automatic cure- 
all for the ills that bedevil us. 

Freedom is hard because of human irre- 
sponsibility, and freedom requires that those 
who possess it be responsible. We clamor 
for the right to vote, but in the last presiden- 
tial election in this country 34 million eli- 
gible Americans did not bother to do so. We 
are terribly upset at the suggestion that the 
right to read the Bible and pray may be 
threatened by court decisions, but on any 
given summer Sunday two-thirds of any 
church congregation in your city will be off 
to the beach or the mountains or just staying 
home resting up. 

Freedom is hard because we like the privi- 
leges of it but not Its responsibilities. Bishop 
Newbigin of the Church of South India tells 
that when the independence of India was 
attained many thought that Utopia would 
come. Thousands, for instance, thought that 
Free India would not expect poor people to 
pay for their railway journeys, so that in 
the first year of independence 6 million peo- 
Ple were arrested for traveling without tickets 
on the trains. 

Do you recall the moving parable told by 
Dostolevsky in The Brothers Karamazov? 
The scene is laid in a prison cell in Seville, 
Spain, during the time of the Inquisition. 
Christ had come to the city, walked among 
the people, who recognized him, surrounded, 
and worshiped him, falling down to kiss the 
hot pavement where his feet trod, crying, 
“Hosanna.” He had been arrested and 
thrown in the dungeon for stirring up the 
People. 

Under the cover of night the Grand In- 
Quisitor came to Christ's cell to rebuke him 
for bringing his doctrine of freedom to Se- 
ville, and to tell him that he would burn him 
at the stake as the worst of heretics. Why 
Would he burn him? Because the mass of 
mankind cannot receive the terrible gift of 
freedom. And the people are glad to receive 
direction, “for it will save them from the 
great anxiety and terrible agony they endure 
at present in making a free decision for them- 
selves.” 

I used to think that Dostolevsky, had ex- 
aggerated man’s situation, but I am not so 
Certain anymore. It is true that we have a 
great surge for freedom in our time, but I 
am not impressed that we have a comparable 
demonstration of the will to act responsibly. 

Freedom is hard for another reason—hu- 
man greed. I want my freedom to move 
about and go where I want to go, but I wish 
to restrict you from enjoying the same right. 
Alfred Adler, the psychologist, long ago 
Pointed out that there is within man a de- 
sire to dominate others, what he called “the 
will to power.” But long before Adler the 
Bible witnessed to the basic problem by re- 
cording the first murder in the human 
8 the slaying of his brother Abel by 

ain. 

Abraham Lincoln with characteristic home- 
Uness once put the problem of greed in hu- 
Man relationships like this: “The wolf and 
the lamb are not agreed upon the definition 
of liberty.” Indeed they are not, And run- 
ning like a dark and ugly thread through 
the fabric of all our relationships is this sin- 
ful willfulness of ours to coerce and control 
the lives of others. Whether it be the domi- 
neering parent, the demagogic politician or 
preacher, the hooded nightrider, the ordi- 
nary citizen employing the art of subtle pres- 
Sure, or at the other extreme, the dictator 
of a state, we all are infected with the dis- 
ease of sin which causes us to want to con- 
trol others. 

Here are two reasons why freedom is not 
easily achieved or maintained: human irre- 
Sponsibility and human greed and the desire 
to coerce. Both of these are factors in our 
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present dilemma. No wonder “eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of freedom.” We have to 
protect it not only from our enemies, but also 
from our own worst selves. 


A Cold Day for Power of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, per- 
haps never before in the history of na- 
tional party conventions did the news- 
writers, commentators, and columnists, 
on the air and in newspapers and maga- 
zines endeavor to do as much in their 
effort to control the nomination of a 
candidate as they did in the Republican 
Convention just closed in San Francisco. 
President Eisenhower brought this out 
very clearly in his address at the con- 
vention. Even some of the newspaper 
columnist themselves sensed the efforts 
of their associates. One of these is Lu- 
cius Beebe who wrote the following col- 
umn which was published in the San 
Francisco Chronicle: 

A CoD Day FOR POWER OF THE PRESS 


As the monolithic communications fabric 
of the United States is heading for what 
may well be its greatest disaster of modern 
times in the probable nomination for the 
Presidency of Senator GotpwarTer by the Re- 
publicans it may be well, briefly, to inquire 
into the antecedent causes of the over- 
whelming rejection by public sentiment of 
almost everything the contemporary news- 
paper and periodical press stands for and 
advocates. 

It goes without saying that Mr. GOLD- 
WATER’s nomination, if it transpires, will rep- 
resent the most massive repudiation by pub- 
lic opinion of the monolithic alliance of 
kingmakers and press lords who have, with 
no notable exceptions, denounced him as the 
explicit agency of instant doom and his mere 
nomination for an office he cannot achieve 
as the harbinger of the end of everything. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that this 
Moscow for intrenched prejudice and Trafal- 
gar for communicated hysterla came without 
warning. 

“Let us,” as Al Smith liked to say, “look at 
the record.” 

A year or two back the monolithic press of 
the United States Joyously embarked on an 
equally monolithic smear of a negligible 
and almost anonymous group of partisans 
called the John Birch Society. Not only on 
its editorial pages where disapproval would 
be appropriate, but in every penny-a-line 
columnist, two-bit commentator and news 
desk lackey with means at his command to 
distort the news, the cumulative smear was 
encouraged. 

The result has been the emergence of the 
Birchers as a formidable party whose num- 
bers have increased in direct ratio to the ridi- 
cule and abuse of the press. 

In the field of what passes for civil rights, 
the monolithic press has with even greater 
unanimity and more offensive ostentation of 
self-righteousness endorsed a minority cause 
for which it had evidenced scant previous 
concern until the circulation department dis- 
covered virtues in the hitherto unperceived 
Negro potential. r 

The result of the hysterical and unquall- 
fied partisanship of the monolithic press on 
behalf of racial equality has engendered 
serious distrust of the entire civil rights pro- 
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gram by thoughtful people who were once 
its most ardent advocates. The sort of news- 
paper reporting that excuses every Negro 
lapse of conduct from car theft to rape as “a 
civil rights protest” is not conducive to 
confidence in either colored people or their 
partisan press. 

Now comes to hand what is perhaps the 
most monstrous and universal smear of all 
by the monolithic press of Senator GOLD- 
WATER'S Candidacy for the Presidency. Not 
since Lincoln’s second election in 1864 has 
there been such a carnival of vilification of a 
candidate for American high office both at 
home and abroad. Every devising of preju- 
dice and terror has cascaded through the 
supposedly objective news columns of the 
land to discredit a candidate whose plain 
honesty and personal integrity seem to con- 
stitute an intolerable affront to the press 
lords and the kingmakers. 

In their panic lest Senator GOLDWATER 
be nominated for what can at best be a 
heroic and sacrificial holding operation with 
an incalculable potential impact on 1968, 
his opponents in the press and his own party 
have participated in a farcical searching of 
the trash cans in a disheveled effort to stop 
GOLDWATER. The best they have been able 
to come up with is the pitiful figure of Gov- 
ernor Scranton, a political call-fireman from 
the boondocks of oblivion whose sole rec- 
ommendation for the Presidency of the 
United States is that his lady dances the 
polka in her stocking feet. 

And in spite of the massive campaign of 
doom and gloom and the pitiable handwring- 
ing of the professionals confronted with the 
marrow-congealing presence of a political 
candidate of complete integrity, as this is 
written it seems that the anti-Goldwater 
dervishes are headed for repudiation by their 
party and by public sentiment. 

It's a cold day for the power of the press. 

The inescapable conclusion that must 
emerge from these several circumstances is 
that the monolithic press of the United 
States, in rejecting its once boasted stand- 
ard of objective news reporting, has engen- 
dered an equally monumental distrust 
its once more or less respectful clientele. 

For better or worse the news treatment of 
the Birchers, civil rights, and Senator GOLD- 
WATER is a direct reversion to the primeval 
journalistic practices of the 19th century and 
especially the western frontier where news 
columns explicitly reflected the prejudices, 
opinions, delusions, and articles of faith of 
newspaper owners and editors, and nobody 
tipped their hat in the direction of dispas- 
sionate reporting or impartial news presen- 
tation. 

What will baffie future students of the 
mores of American journalism will be the 
sources of this spontaneous and almost uni- 
versal repudiation of any pretense at objec- 
tivity in newspapers and the magazine press. 
Whence came it and why? 

In recent years the once famillar phrase 
“you can't believe what you read in the 
papers“ had almost vanished from American 
usage. The monolithic press has now re- 
stored it to credible currency. 


Canal Zone-Panama Dollar Flow Near 
$92 Million in 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1964 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, during the 


past few years, much has been published 
in the United States about the allegedly 
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cruel treatment of the Republic of Pan- 
ama by the United States and in support 
of greater and greater benefits to that 
country. The same propagandists who 
haye been supporting such attempts at 
extortions seldom mention the huge 
benefits from U.S. Government agencies 
is still receiving in the form of cash 
benefits from U.S. Government agencies 
in the Canal Zone. 

During the calendar year of 1963 such 
cash benefits from the Canal Zone rose 
to a new high—$91,849,000. 

An article in the June 26, 1964, issue 
of the Panama Canal Spillway, an official 
organ of the Panama Canal Company, 
supplies significant information on this 
source of Panamanian income which 
should clarify some of the exaggerated 
statements of partisans, 

The indicated article follows: 
ZONE-PaNAMA DorLag FLOW] Neag $92 
MILLION IN 1963 

Income fiowing into the Republic of 
Panama from the Canàl Zone during calen- 
dar year 1963 rose to a new high of $91,849,- 
000, according to statistics released by the 
U.S. Embassy in Panama. 

The report showed that the estimated 
annual income for 1963 was approximately 
$5,700,000 more than during the previous 
record year of 1962 when Panama received 
from the Canal Zone an estimated $85,155,- 
000 in cash benefits between January 1 and 
December 31. 

‘WAGES BIG ITEM 

The major portion of the revenue received 
by the Republic of Panama from the canal 
organization and the U.S. Government agen- 
cies in the Canal Zone came through wages 
paid to Panamanian residents employed in 
the Canal Zone. This figure rose to $38,838,- 
000 during 1963 as compared to $33,495,000 in 
1962, To this may be added retirement and 
disability payments to Panama residents 
amounting to $3,324,000. 

Second largest source of income during the 
12-month period was through the expendi- 
tures made in Panama by U.S. and non-U.S. 
citizen residents of the Canal Zone. Based 
on sample surveys, the total amount of goods 
purchased in Panama by individuals living 
in the Canal Zone during calendar year 1963 
came to a record $21,109,000, or more than 
$1% million more than the amount spent in 
Panama in 1962. 

DIRECT PURCHASES UP 


Third highest on the list of cash benefits 
to Panama d the year was the expendi- 
ture of $12,189,000 in direct purchases in 
Panama by the U.S. Government agencies in 
the Canal Zone for goods and services. This 
was a substantial increase over the previous 
year, when direct purchases amounted to 
$11,781,000. 

Canal organization purchases in Panama 
for consumer goods include such things as 
meat, eggs, milk, furniture, photo goods, ma- 
chinery, auto parts, cigarettes, medicine, soft 
drinks, dairy products, air conditioners, 
sugar, chemicals, paint, fertilizer, fruit, vege- 
tables, fish, poultry, and petroleum products, 

CONTRACTOR PURCHASES 


Purchases of goods and services made in 
Panama by contractors working in the Canal 
Zone was estimated at a total of $9,959,000 
for calendar year 1963. This figure was ap- 
proximately $1 million less than during a 
similar period in 1962. The drop was prob- 
ably due to a decrease in the award of a 
number of larger military maintenance con- 
tracts and to the completion of some of the 
larger contracts awarded by the Panama 
Canal organization. In addition, several 
large construction projects planned for 1963 
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were postponed until 1964 by the military, 
the report said. 

Private organizations operating in the 
Canal Zone purchased in Panama during 1963 
goods amounting to $4,800,000 or nearly 
$400,000 more than estimated during the 
previous fiscal year. This figure also was 
estimated on the basis of sample surveys, 

CONTRIBUTION TO ECONOMY 


The gradual increase in the purchase of 
Panama products by the Panama Canal and 
agencies located in the Canal Zone has been 
a notable contribution to the total Republic 
of Panama economic activity, which closed 
the last calendar year on a high level. 

This increase has been attributed to im- 
provements in marketing facilities for agri- 
cultural produce and improved distribution 
methods which have led to higher produc- 
tion in Panama and higher standards of 
quality. 


Furor Over Extremism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I read 
an editorial in the July 20, 1964, issue 
of the Washington Post indicating that 
after all Senator GOLDWATER has said re- 
garding extremism they still cannot 
understand “how it affects the country’s 
constant search for freedom and jus- 
tice.” The editorial writer gave evidence 
of possessing a mind which is unable to 
comprehend logic but fully capable of 
twisting his statements into a morbid 
context. 

Mr. Speaker, how clearly I recall the 
words of Carl Sandburg in this very 
Chamber on February 12, 1959. Mr. 
Sandburg is unquestionably one of our 
foremost Lincoln scholars and dealt with 
this subject as it related to Lincoln. 
He said: 

Not often in the story of mankind does a 
man arrive on earth who is both steel and 
velvet, who is as hard as rock and soft as 
drifting fog, who holds in his heart and 
mind the paradox of terrible storm and 
peace unspeakable and perfect. Here and 
there across centuries come reports of men 
alleged to have these contrasts. 


Mr. Sandburg added later on: 

During the 4 years he was President he at 
times, especially in the first 3 months, took 
to himself the powers of a dictator; he com- 
manded the most powerful armies till then 
assembled in modern warfare; he enforced 
conscription of soldiers for the first time in 
American history; under imperative neces- 
sity he abolished the right of habeas corpus; 
he directed politically and spiritually the 
wild, massive turbulent forces let loose in 
civil war, a war he argued and pleaded for 
compensated emancipation of the slaves. 


Lincoln did not believe in political ex- 
tremism for he loved the Union and the 
Constitution and opposed those who 
would pay little heed to constitutional 
restraints. However, President Lincoln 
had no hesitation in “availing himself,” 
as he put it, “of the broader powers con- 
ferred by the Constitution in cases of 
insurrection,” rather than, “let the Gov- 
ernment at once fall into ruin.” 
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The story needs no explanation but the 
more attentively all the circumstances 
are considered, the more Lincoln’s 
handling of an emergency, which threat- 
ened the ruin of his government, throws 
into shade any inference on Sandburg's 
remarks that Lincoln did anything more 
than demonstrate “extremism in the de- 
fense of liberty.” All Senator GOLDWATER 
said was that this “is no vice.” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include at this point, two fine 
editorials on this subject: 

{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

July 15, 1964] 

EXTREMISM AND REPUBLICANISM—EFFORT FOR 
BIRCH SOCIETY AMENDMENT CALLED UNFAIR 
TO GOLDWATER AND PARTY 

(By Max Freedman) 

San Francisco.—With stark and over- 
whelming defeat confronting them, the lead- _ 
ers of Governor Scranton's campaign took 
a desperate gamble when they tried to per- 
suade the convention to adopt an amend- 
ment to the platform condemning extremists 
of various kinds, including the John Birch 
Society. 

In the effort to help Governor Scranton, 
they were ready to brand the Republican 
Party itself as a haven for these ugly ele- 
ments. They were willing to let the im- 
pression take root that the Republican Party 
is unable to protect it or its candidates or 
its principles from being dominated by these 
extreme groups. 

No wonder the convention rejected this 
amendment, and the milder one moved by 
Governor Romney, of Michigan, denouncing 
sin without naming the sinner, for it omitted 
the John Birch Society from its censure. 

If the convention had done anything else, 
it would have been guilty of a lack of faith 
in the party's whole future. 

Let one basic point be very plain. Sena- 
tor GOLDWATER is not under the influence or 
the control of the John Birch Society. 80 
many unfair. things have been said about 
the Senator—and he is so open to fair criti- 
cism on other matters—that he deserves to 
have this point made with great force. 

It should be stated with equal emphasis 
that the John Birch Society is totally in- 
capable of infiltrating this convention or 
of corrupting the purposes of the Republican 
Party. The society is not strong enough 
to do this dirty deed, and the party is not 
weak enough to sell its soul in this base 
fashion. 

This whole attempt by the Scranton camp 
has merely made it all the harder to reach 
the minds of the Goldwater majority by ra- 
tional argument and reasoned analysis of 
public policy. These Goldwater people may 
be wrong. They may be impulsive; they may 
be bitter. But they know, in their over- 
whelming numbers, that they oppose the 
methods and aims of the John Birch Society, 
and they resent being denounced in a com- 


to the Republican faith, they close their 
minds to all further argument and harden 
their conviction that Senator GOLDWATER is 
the victim of a sinister plot. 

Governor Scranton was interested in sav- 
ing his faltering cause, and so he took a 
long gamble. But the rest of us must be 


the democratic process if we stop treating 
Senator Go_pwater as the dupe or the tool 
of the John Birch Society and treat him in- 
stead as a serious contender for the Presi- 
dency, entitled to fair treatment and com- 
pelled to bear full personal responsibility for 
all his views. He deserves no more, but he 
should receive no less. 
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[From tha Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 15, 1964] 

BEHIND THE GOLDWATER TREND—WEARINESS 
WITH Prony LIEERALISM Is FOUND IN THE 
GRASSROOTS 

(By David Lawrence) 


Sax Francisco.—The real news of this con- 
vention is not merely the huge number of 
delegates counted in favor of Senator GOLD- 
Water but the intensity of their feeling and 
their reasons for it. 

Talks with leaders and delegates lead to 
the conclusion that the people back home are 
tired of phony liberalism in domestic af- 
fairs and wobbly opportunism in interna- 
tional affairs At least that's the way to sum 
up the expressions of criticism that are heard 
here and to explain the depth of feeling that 
exists. 

What the rank and file of the delegates like 
about their prospective nominee is his utter 
candor and directness. For Senator Gorn- 
Water hasn't backtracked or vacillated or 
done things to butter up any delegation. 

There was, for instance, the question asked 
the Arizona Senator by the Oregon dele- 
gates about right-to-work laws, and his 
reply stating his support for the right of in- 
dividual States to pass such laws. Under the 
existing Federal statue, compulsory unioniza- 
tion to get or keep a job is permitted, but 
States may pass laws which forbid this. Now 
the so-called liberals want the Federal law 
changed so that States cannot exercise the 
Privilege of prohibiting compulsory union- 
ization. 

It seems odd that, at a time when liberal- 
ism is defined as including freedom of ex- 
Pression or freedom of belief or freedom of 
association, there should be offered in the 
name of the mainstream of liberal 
thought a proposal that all right-to-work 
laws be banned. 

In the minds of many delegates, moreover, 
are some other import emotional issues that 
seem to be bothering the folks at the grass- 
Toots. There is much talk everywhere about 
the civil rights controversy. Generalities 
in platform planks do not obliterate the dis- 
turbed feeling which the people in many 
States have about the effects of the whole 
dispute. The street demonstrations have 
done little good and lots of harm. They have 
Served particularly to accentuate political 
differences in many communities. 

In San Francisco this very week a judge on 
the bench sentenced the Negro who heads the 
local NAACP to a term of 9 months in jail for 
Participating in a sit-in demonstration 
that trespassed on private rights in an auto 

The judge said the Negro was a 
Well-educated adult and should have obeyed 
the order to disperse. Across the continent, 
Another judge, however, reversed an order 
that had enjoined the school authorities in 
New York City from sending children in 

from their own neighborhood to 
Schools in other parts of the city so as to cor- 
rect racial imbalance. 

This creates complex political issues as the 
big cities become more and more involved. 
The Democrats have for 30 years been strong 
in the big cities of the East and Middle West, 
but now these same areas may split consid- 
erably and add their votes to the Republican 
majorities in the upstate sections. 

Another issue which the delegates say is 
bothering the people relates to war and 
Peace. Conditions in Vietnam, for instance, 
are getting no better. In fact, the latest 
dispatches say the Communists have in- 
filtrated deeply in South Vietnam, and sev- 
eral provinces are in danger. 

Senator GoupwaTer has repeatedly said 
that the American Government has failed 
to assert a positive policy and is now being 
compelled to increase its military effort. Will 
American boys have to be drafted for service 
in the war in vietnam? Many families have 
sons who might be affected. 
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The convention here, by its platform dec- 
larations, shows its disapproval of many ad- 
ministration activities, and the majority of 
the delegates are convinced that Senator 
GOLDWATER, as the nominee, will carry on 
forthrightly in the campaign and will gain 
votes because he doesn't equivocate on any 
issue. 

So far as party dissension is concerned, 
the usual efforts to heal differences will be 
made. General Eisenhower and former Vice 
President Nixon are trying to bring about 
unity. 

But the real problem is back home where 
the divisions are the same as they have been 
for many years. One faction really believes 
in doctrines espoused by the New Dealers and 
by the present-day Democrats. The other 
faction for a long time has been trying to 
convince the voters that opposition to inter- 
ference with the rights of the States and to 
the growth of Central Government is the 
truly Republican position. The latter group 
feel they now are about to win over also 
many Democrats who don't like supergovern- 
ment and fiscal looseness, either. 

The party conventions do the nominating, 
but the voters have the last word in the 
election process, and it is significant that the 
delegates here, for the most part, insist a 
real protest vote is in the making back home. 


LASAC Organized in Minnesota, Fights 
To Save Airline Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the Local 
Airline Service Action Committee— 
LASAC—was founded to save air service 
threatened by policies of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. I think that this Minne- 
sota-organized committee, which is gain- 
ing increased nationwide support, has 
demonstrated the need for a reappraisal 
of the CAB’s local airline service policy. 
Iam proud that LASAC began in Minne- 
sota and that Minnesota leads its pro- 
gram. My colleagues will, I am sure, be 
interested in reading the following ma- 


_terial concerning LASAC, which is re- 


printed from the May 1964 issue of Air- 
port Services Management: 
AcTion Fottows NEED In LASAC PROGRAM 

ASM takes pride in reporting a nationwide 
movement for which we were first to state 
the need. In our Red Book issue last Octo- 
ber, the lead article by Albert F. Beitel told 
how more than 100 American communities 
are threatened by loss of airline service in 
use-it-or-lose-it and regional airport pro- 
ceedings of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

A program of local action was recom- 
mended: (1) to increase airline use at the 
low-traffic points; (2) assemble proof that 
traffic will grow; or, at worst, (3) save flelds 
for general aviation where airline stops are 
discontinued. 

ASM’s editorials backed each point, with 
this urgent overword: It could be a different 
story if a nationwide coalition of cities and 
counties, in teamwork with State and na- 
tional groups, faced the common danger to- 
gether and rose to meet it.” 

This is happening. 

It is no coincidence that LASAC, the action 
group, began in Minnesota, ASM’s home 
State, where Mr. Beitel is Washington coun- 
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sel for the Twin Cities and where our aero- 
nautics commissioner, Lawrence M. McCabe, 
does not wait for other States to lead. 

The instant success of this grassroots up- 
rising was due, of course, to the fact that the 
country was ready for the bugle call. Any- 
how, ASM is proud to have been the first to 
blow—and it is not our last toot. 


IN WASHINGTON 


Saving airline service is the aim of the 
Local Airline Service Action Committee 
(LASAC) organized in Minnesota and fast 
Spreading across the country. This is a di- 
rect result of recommendations made in ASM 
last October, Aims are: 

1. Continue service to all points, at present 
level or better, pending restudy. 

2. Launch a congressional review of CAB 
administration of local air service. 

3. Seek a resolution or an amendment to 
law stating the intent of Congress. 

4. Establish procedures for Federal, State, 
and local governments to cooperate in stand- 
ards and policies for starting and stopping 
service. 

5. Develop local service for broadest cov- 
erage at lowest practicable rates. 

The first step, which any interested air- 
port management or local government can 
take, is to ask Members of Congress to write 
CAB to stop all service suspensions until the 
review is made. 

Dozens of cities already have taken this 
step and are assured of support by their Sen- 
ators and Congressmen. The idea is snow- 
balling. 

Minnesota leads in the new program. For 
information, write: LASAC, in care of Min- 
nesota Department of Aeronautics, St. Paul 
Downtown Airport, St. Paul 7, Minn. 

Members of Congress may check with the 
office of Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, Demo- 
crat, of Minnesota. The State aeronautics 
commissioner, Lawrence E. McCabe, is spear- 
heading the movement. 

The National Association of State Aviation 
Officials is taking a mail vote on a resolu- 
tion by Mr. McCabe to support the LASAC 


program. 

The April bulletin of the American Asso- 
ciation of Airport Executives, by F. R. Hoyt, 
declares: 

“Anyone feeling strongly on this subject 
will be welcomed. Congressional support is 
necessary; those interested should express 
their support to their Congressmen.” 

Any findings as to congressional opinions 
and other info should be relayed to LASAC 
promptly. 

Airlines are divided, as some are seeking 
to discontinue unprofitable stops—and most 
are reluctant to antagonize the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. But Gen. Joseph P. Adams, 
exec of the Association of Local 
Airlines, commended the ASM report of last 
October, by Albert F. Beitel, Washington 
aviation counsel for the Twin Cities and 
LASAC. - 

Since the AAAE bulletin, Mr. Beitel talked 
at the eastern regional meeting of AAAE last 
month. Informal discussions also were held 
at the spring meeting of the Airport Opera- 
tors Council. Not one adverse note has been 
sounded. 


The GI Bill of Rights ` 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1964 
Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 


20th anniversary of the Servicemen’s Aid 
Act, more often referred to as the GI bill 
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of rights, was marked by an appreciative 
editorial in the Danbury (Conn.) News- 
Times, June 19, 1964. 

Often in the course of debate and dis- 
cussion of VA legislation, skeptical voices 
ask whether the expense of economic as- 
sistance to our war veterans bears fruit, 
and whether the financial outlay is ulti- 
mately justified. As the Danbury 
News-Times has pointed out, the GI bill 
of 1944 was simply a case of spending 
money to make more money. Not only 
did this legislation produce the greatest 
housing boom in history, but it provided 
for extensive education and job training 
so that the ex-GI’s were well equipped to 
go out and make vigorous and significant 
contributions to the economic system. 

It is always gratifying to find editorial 
recognition of a job well done, particu- 
larly where it has been the entire coun- 
try which has benefited. 

I am happy to append this perceptive 
editorial. 

GI BNL: 20-T An ENDOWMENT POLICY 


The 20th anniversary of the GI bill of 
rights is a striking reminder that times of 
great peril often produce great good. The 
measure signed June 22, 1944, was formally 
known as the Servieemen's Aid Act of 1944. 

A grateful built better than it 
could have known. The GI bill was the cap- 
stone to a long series of measures enacted by 
Congress—beginning in 1940—to provide 
special benefits for members of the armed 
services and their dependents. The benefits 
provided in the earlier measures, covering 
such matters as disability compensation, 
hospitalization, pensions, and vocational re- 
habilitation, were for the most part the same 
as extended to veterans of World War I. 
The principal additional benefits provided by 
the GI bill were readjustment allowances, 
guarantee of loans, and educational allow- 
ances. 

The bill in effect had been passed before it 
reached the floor of the Senate. It was 

red by 81 Members and all other Sen- 
ators hastened to announce their support. 
The vote in the Senate was 50 to 0; in the 
House, 387 to 0. 

Nearly 9 million veterans collected $3.2 
billion for unemployment and $600 million 
for self-employment during a postwar per- 
fod when jobs were hard to find. This was 
somewhat more than the original estimate of 
the cost of the entire bill. Critics railed at 
the “52-20 Club”—$20 a week for 52 weeks. 
But Veterans“ Administration data show 
that the average veteran was on readjust- 
ment allowance rolis for only 19 weeks. 
And only 900,000 veterans exhausted their 
full rights to this benefit. 

The GI bill turned the United States into 
a Nation of homeowners. It helped build 
more than 6 million homes. It financed one 
out of every five postwar and post-Korean 
homes—an investment of almost $58 bil- 
Uon—in the greatest housing boom in 
history. 


But the undreamt miracle of the GI bill 
sprang from its educational allowances. 
The bill sent almost 2.2 million ex-GI's to 
college. Almost half of all World War II 
veterans used its crutch to attend schools, 
colleges, and universities. The bill gave on- 
the-job training to 1.4 million vets; on-the- 
farm training to 700,000. And the veterans 
on campus set a new pattern of maturity. 

The GI bill provided the wherewithal in 
the making of 450,000 engineers, 180,000 
doctors, dentists, and nurses, 360,000 school- 
teachers, 150,000 scientists, 107,000 lawyers, 
243,000 accountants, 36,000 clergymen, 17,000 
writers and journalists, 288,000 metalworkers, 
138,000 electricians, 83,000 policemen and 
firemen, 61,000 printers and typesetters, and 
700,000 businessmen, 
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The total cost of the education program 
was $14.5 billion. Subsistance allowances 
accounted for 80 percent. Nearly all the 
remainder went for tuition and 
costs. Five cents out of every dollar went 
for administration. 

The GI bill gave America the skilled men 
and women she urgently needed in the 
aftermath of war. And the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration concludes that the bill is pay- 
ing for itself at close to $1 billion a year—in 
the additional income taxes paid by these 
trained and prosperous veterans. 

It has just been a case of spending money 
to make money. 


Tribute to Members of Congress by the 
Reserve Officers Association’s President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY ROBERTS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
several days ago the national president 
of the Reserve Officers Association paid 
tribute to three outstanding Members of 
this House upon the occasion of pres- 
entation to them of ROA's honorary 
life membership. 

I am sure that all of us share the high 
regard which ROA’s president expressed 
for KATHERINE St. GEORCE, Harry SHEP- 
PARD and Dan Froon, and I consider it 
noteworthy that particular commenda- 
tion was paid Bos Stxxs who introduced 
the president of the association. Rear 
Adm, Edgar H. Reeder, of Helena, Mont., 
who is ROA’s president, in paying tribute 
to these four Members of the House ex- 
pressed high regard for this entire body. 
His remarks are as follows: 

Mr. Sixes, distinguished guests, ladies, and 
gentlemen, may I say, Mr. Chairman, that 
it is a privilege to be introduced by you. 
Montana is a long way from Florida, and 
from Washington. I do not know whether 
you have ever visited in our State. But 
Bos Ses means something to us in 
Montana. Bos Sms represents sound na- 
tional defense policy, and he epitomizes the 
citizen-reservist tradition—the citizen of the 
United States who does not simply talk 
about protecting our freedoms—he does 
something about it. Thank you for your 
kind remarks, Thank you for taking part 
in this modest program, 

Throughout the years ROA has been 
rather close to the Congress. Since our 
organization in 1921, amd our first conven- 
tion here in Washington in 1922, the leaders 
of ROA have looked to the Congress—and 
the Constitution tells us we should look— 
for support of the Armed Forces and for 
their regulation. 

The issue of civilian support of Armed 
Forces historically relates to the constitu- 
tional provision that the Army and Navy— 
and now the Air Force, the Marine Corps, 
and the Coast Guard—cannot establish 
policy without the consent of Congress, nor 
could they even exist except by the will of 
the Congress. The reason for this is, of 
course, that the Congress always is answer- 
able to the people who elect them, and send 
them to Washington as their representatives, 

With that background, and in the spirit 
of encouraging and supporting those who 
represent us in the Congress, ROA is priv- 
Ueged to pay its own tribute to three Mem- 
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bers of the House of Representatives and 
to cite them for their extraordinary service 
to national security. 

Congressman Harry SHEPPARD, of Califor- 
nia, has served in the House for nearly 30 
years. During this time, which encompasses 
World war II and the Korean war period, he 
has been a pillar of strength in the cause of 
national security. As chairman of the Mili- 
tary Construction Committee, he has seen 
to it that the Armed Forces were provided 
the facilities. for their training and prep- 
aration for defending our freedoms. The 
ROA is indebted to Harry SHEPPARD, We 
believe the United States of America is in- 
debted to him. Itis a privilege at this time 
to award him this honorary life membership 
in our association. 

Dan FLoon is no less made in the pattern 
of the patriot. His interests and activities 
as a citizen are numerous. Out in the Far 
West, we, too, know of Daw Foo and the 
magnificent job he has done over the years 
in unmasking the masked, and in stripping 
to the heart of defense problems. In the 
Appropriations Committee of the House, 
many policies which have been supported 
have stemmed from his keen understanding 
of their implications. He has been a cham- 
pion of sound military programs, and of a 
sound Reserve program, because he under- 
stands what they mean to the Nation. It 
is my high privilege to present him this 
membership plaque and card, and to wel- 
come him into honorary life membership 
in ROA. 

My last presentation, naturally, is the most 
pleasant one. 

This lovely lady is the living refutation of 
any suspicion that brains and charm can- 
not be combined. 

During her short Iife she has equaled any 
of her male colleagues in the significance of 
her service. Even before she came to the 
Congress 18 years ago, she already had earned 
the respect of her fellow citizens for her 
leadership. In the Congress, she was a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee, and 
of the Subcommittee on Reserves during one 
of the periods when the Reserve concept was 
on trial. The sound judgments which she 
applied to the problems of her committee 
earned her new respect and distinction. I 
think it is typical that only on June 23, 
as a member of the Rules Committee, she 
presented to the House the ROTC bill, an- 
alyzing it so clearly and distinctly that there 
was little that needed to be said afterward. 
We in ROA are proud to welcome Mrs. KATH- 
ARINE Sr. Gronda to the distinction of hon- 
orary life membership in our association. 


Award of Distinguished Service Medal 
to Hon. Carl Vinson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks by inserting in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the citation which 
accompanied the Distinguished Service 
Medal that was awarded to the Honor- 
able Cart Vinson, together with the 
speech delivered by Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara in connection with 
the award of the medal, during the cere- 
monies honoring the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] at Fort Lesley J. 
McNair on June 26, 1964. 
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Secretary McNamara’s remarks were 
most appropriate for this memorable oc- 
casion, and the citation accompanying 
the award of the Distinguished Service 
Medal to Car. Vinson speaks for itself. 

The President of the United States and 
the Secretary of Defense have bestowed 
a highly deserved honor upon our most 
distinguished colleague. No one who has 
had the privilege of knowing CARL VIN- 
son could find any public servant in the 
history of the Nation more deserving of 
ees that have been bestowed upon 


SPEECH DELIVERED By SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Rozert S. McNamara AWARDING DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE MEDAL TO CHAIRMAN CARL 
Vinson, JUNE 26, 1964 


We meet on occasions such as this pri- 
marily to honor our great men—and CARL 
Vıxson is a great man. But we have also 
another motive, which is selfish: We hope 
that some of their virtues will be reflected 
back on us and that we will ourselves be 
better for having known them. 

For myself, certainly, I can say that I have 
Profited from each day of the more than 
3 years that I have been privileged to asso- 
ciate with Cart Vınson in the work of pre- 
Serving the Nation’s defense. Wisdom, after 
all, is a function of age, and Mr. VINSON 
first took his seat in the Congress of our 
country 2 years before I was born. He was 
15 years old when Theodore Roosevelt 
Charged up San Juan Hill. By the time I 
Came along, he had dealt with whole genera- 
tions of brash young men. But he greeted 
them all, as he did me, with unfailing cour- 
tesy, infinite patience, and a constant readi- 
Ness to impart to us whatever portion of his 
great store of wisdom we were able to absorb. 

Car. Vinson has achieved more than most 
men ever attempt. None has more fully 
earned the gentle pleasures of retirement or 
has more laurels on which to rest while 
doing it. 

Since we cannot in good conscience be- 
grudge him the right now to hand on to 
Others a burden he has carried so well and 
80 far, we can only express our gratitude— 
and our belief that he does indeed leave us 
wiser than he found us. 

It is both my pleasure and honor to award 
to Mr. Vinson the Dis ed Service 
Medal, the citation for which will be read 
by Mr. Vance. 

To Cant. Vinson for exceptionally meri- 
torious and ished service to the 
Nation in a position of great responsibility. 

Since his election to the Congress of the 
United States in November 1914, as chair- 
man of the Naval Affairs Committee, and as 
chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Mr. Vinson has brought to the service 
of his country a knowledge of military af- 
fairs without parallel. With deep concern 
for the security of America, and with a pro- 
found understanding of the relationship of 
Military strength to that security, he has 
championed legislation which has progres- 
Sively strengthened the Armed Forces of the 
Nation. With vigor, fearless integrity, and 
Selfiess devotion, he has guided his commit- 
tee to the resolution of many of the most 
complex and fundamental problems con- 
fronting the Defense Establishment. ‘The 
Nation is indebted to him and his committee 
for the fact that it has never been so strong 
and so secure; the members of the Armed 
Forces are indebted to him for his unending 
Concern for their welfare. 

Patriot, legislator, statesman, military ex- 
Pert, and a man of great humanity—he has 
earned the deep appreciation of his country, 
and gained the affection and respect of all. 

At the direction of the President, the 
Distinguished Service Medal is hereby pre- 
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sented to Cari Vinson for his outstanding 
contributions to the Armed Forces and to 
the Nation. 


Secretary of Defense. 
JUNE 26, 1964. 


A Dastardly Crime on a Georgia Road 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation was shocked recently when a 
cowardly assassin shot down from am- 
bush a U.S. Army Reserve officer in 
Georgia on his way home to Washing- 
ton from a tour of active duty. 

The murderer of Lt. Col. Lemuel Penn 
apparently did not know of the outstand- 
ing record of his victim. He fired ata car 
containing three Reserve officers in uni- 
form, according toreports. Others in his 
State have been prompt to disavow the 
act and to urge compliance with the new 
civil rights legislation which is believed 
to have been a factor in prompting the 
crime. But the crime is still a horrifying 
one to contemplate in our Nation—the 
deliberate extinction of a man who was 
dedicating his life not only to the educa- 
tion of our youth in civil life, but to the 
training and preparation for defense of 
his country. 

The Catholic Transcript in Hartford 
has written a thorough and illuminating 
editorial on some of the factors involved 
in this dastardly crime. I offer it for 
the Recor and I want to call particular 
attention to the questions it raises with 
respect to the way that blind, unrea- 
soning prejudice can rob our Nation of 
the full potential of all our people. 

LEMUEL PENN: AMERICAN ASSET 

Many who oppose civil rights and social 
equality for Americans who happen to be 
black, point, in attempted justification of 
their position, to the Negro at his worst. 
That is, the Negro who is uneducated and 
unskilled, corrupt and perhaps even crimi- 
nal. Curiously, they do not advocate re- 
striction and repression for whites because 
whites include similar cases in their num- 
ber. Rather, they insist that the Negro who 
is poor, ignorant, and wayward (almost en- 
tirely as the result of immemorial injustice 
to him) is somehow typical, is somehow de- 
finitive of those of his color, and that there- 
fore all of his color should be perpetually 
kept in one or another form of servitude. 

Last week Lemuel A. Penn, a Negro who 
gave the lie to this canard, was murdered in 
Georgia. Mr. Penn was director of the voca- 
tional high schools in Washington, D.C. 
Which means that he was an educated man 
and an educator, a person of such gifts and 
attainments as to merit one of the top posi- 
tions in the school system of the national 
capital. In addition, he was a lieutenant 
colonel in the Army reserve, a rank requiring 
intelligence and superior qualities of leader- 
ship. By what he was and what he had 
achieved, Mr. Penn proved that the Negro, if 
given a chance such as is common to whites, 
can compete on equal terms and can be an 
asset to our society. 

It is probably going too far to argue that 
his killing is evidence that the white racist 
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seeks to eliminate the accomplished Negro 
in order to destroy any case for the black 
man's inmate equality with the white. This 
murder appears, so far at least, to have been 
a random affair, with the murderer unaware 
of the identity and record of his victim. 
Even so, the crime points up the utter mad- 
ness of racism. Mr. Penn was killed because 
he was a Negro. He was killed because of 
hatred of the Negro as such and determina- 
tion to terrorize his kind so as to keep them 
in the place which prejudice and spite have 
arbitrarily assigned them. 

This is what happens when such insanity 
runs wild. A man who personifies the Ne- 
gro's ability to take an equal position in an 
integrated society, to hold his own there, 
and to contribute to its successful function- 
ing and welfare. is senselessly wiped out. 
The responsibility lies on all who in any way 
foster or even tolerate the idea of the Negro's 
inferiority and justify his detention in a 
subordinate status and a second-class cit- 
izenship. 

The Negro people have suffered a loss in 
the death of Lemuel A. Penn, But much 
more are the American people as a whole the 
losers in this instance. For a man who was 
an asset not only in what he personally 
achieved but also in the symbolic signific- 
ance that his achievement had for our so- 
ciety, has been wantonly wasted. Is this 
what we want to have happen to the incal- 
culable Negro potential for enriching our 
society? Are we determined to waste that? 
In conscience, we can have no such intent. 
And in fact, we are not going to be allowed 
to perpetrate such a wrong, whatever our 
intent. For the Negro is inexorably moving 
forward, moving up to his rightful place, 
and the racists, sophisticated or unsophis- 
ticated, whether their weapons are guns or 
words or evasions or equivocations, cannot 
stop him. 


Statement by Congressman Thompson 
Stresses Importance of Keeping Pub- 


lic Advised on Work of Their Rep- 
resentatives 
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HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
we all would agree that this Nation could 
not remain the free country we know it 
to be today were it not possible for our 
people to be kept well informed and pro- 
vided with factual information by which 
to judge the work of their Representa- 
tives. 

In this connection I would like to call 
attention to the following statement by 
our colleague, Congressman T. A. 
Txompson, reporting on his activities in 
behalf of his constituents: 

To My Good Friends and Constituents: 

The past 12 years have been important 
ones in preparing for the future of our peo- 
ple, and I feel I should give you a progress 
report at this time. Many things have oc- 
curred which have proved most beneficial 
to our areas, while, of course, some things 
have transpired which have not, in my 
opinion, been necessary for securing the wel- 
fare of our people. Nevertheless, over the 
years I have worked with those who share 
my belief that for America to advance and 
be strong we must work as a team. 
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In the spirit of teamwork during this 
period of tense domestic and international 
unrest, I have been vigilant to every problem 
arising in to the extent that my 
voting record has been documented at 93 
percent attendance. The 7 percent of the 
time for which I am not recorded was spent, 
for the most part, in meetings in and away 
from my Office on problems affecting the 
Seventh District involving such matters as 

g Secretary Udall to visit our 
district (in connection with my efforts to 
better accommodate our sportsmen and 
hunters), and in securing approval of & 
$300,000 four-river-basin Corps of Engineers 
survey in our areas (consistent with my 
fight for development and conservation of 
our water resources, streams and rivers). 
Of course, in attending meetings in lieu of 
answering certain quorum calls I have al- 
ways exercised my best Judgment in weigh- 
ing the relative importance of the considera- 
tions on the floor against the matter on 
which I am working, and whether it has 
been established by the leadership that the 
result of the vote will be an overwhelming 
majority either for or against—such as was 
the case on the bill extending the Federal 
Airport Act which passed by a vote of 298 to 
11 and which I missed because I was in- 
volved in a meeting concerning some in- 
dustrial problems in Lake Charles. 

Recently I gave a press résumé of what 
has occurred over the years involving prob- 
lems facing the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict and my efforts and attitudes in resoly- 
ing them. In the event you did not note 
this statement in the local newspapers, I 
should like to quote principal sections of the 
report: 

“During the past 12 years, I have gained 
positions of seniority on the Committee on 
Public Works and on the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries—both of which 
are vital to the economy of our district. 
Currently, I serve as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Fisheries and Wildlife, and 
my position as head of this subcommittee 
has served us well in matters of great in- 
terest to 350,000 sportsmen in Louisiana. I 
am happy to report we can now look forward 
to a better and more reasonable set of hunt- 
ing regulations, including an early teal sea- 
son in Louisiana. 

“Briefly, I want to reiterate my platform 
and outline my accomplishments and aims 
for the people of the Seventh District. You 
have no doubt seen in the news recently that 
I have been able to obtain an important sur- 
vey on flood control, navigation and drainage 
which is so essential to the farming interests 
of our whole district. Over the years, there 
have been projects for Bayou Courtableau, 
dredging of the Atchafalaya River, develop- 
ment of the Mermentau Channel, and many 
important improvements on the Calcasieu 
River—all of which have helped to create ac- 
tive interest among developers of industry 
in our district. The evidence of projects 
completed and those currently under con- 
struction show conclusively, in my opinion, 
that my past performance as Congressman 
from the Seventh District has not been idle 
talk, When it is considered that there are 
434 other congressional districts over the 
Nation in competition with us, I am sure we 
can all agree that the Seventh District of 
Louisiana has received a lion's share in the 
return of our tax dollars for various commu- 
nity and public works projects in our areas. 
This, of course, is where taxpayers’ funds 
rightly belong. Some years ago, as many of 
you will recall, I began to work on legislation 
making possible the Toledo Bend Dam. 
Today if you travel to the Sabine River area 
you will see it is quickly becoming a reality. 
Not only will this dam be a boom to the 
sportsmen, but it will also greatly enhance 
the economy of our entire area. As I am 
sure you have been aware, in recent years 
there has been a definite and ominous sign 
of Federal interference in matters affecting 
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the everyday lives of our people. I have con- 
sistently worked to maintain our position 
and have fought with others who feel as we 
do—t.e., that we are well equipped to manage 
our own business without outside interven- 
tion and simply want the Government to 
give us back that which is rightfully ours 
through the distribution of taxpayers’ funds. 

“In the field of agriculture, our rice farm- 
ers have prospered during the past several 
years. -In Washington we work as a special- 
ized team and I am sure that you know I 
have been accepted as a member of that team 
in good standing. Other than my work on 
merchant marine and fisheries and matters 
involving flood control and drainage, I have 
been designated as the ‘rice man’ and my 
efforts with the Department of Agriculture 
and other Members of Congress have resulted 
in opening up world markets for additional 
rice sales, Also, with the enlightened lead- 
ership of the rice industry we have managed 
to publicize the value of rice as a food to the 
extent that domestic consumption is in- 
creasing each year. Consequently, I look 
forward to many years of sound agricultural 
economy in our areas. 

“We in Washington have been successful 
in commanding the Nation's attention in the 
pretection of our beef cattle industry, and 
I can assure you that no foreign imposition 
will disrupt its status. 

“I have been instrumental in developing 
the food stamp program. I am certain it 
will soon be accepted nationwide and our 
great surpluses of farm products will be 
made available to people who need and de- 
serve them without the loss of dignity. 

“I have fought for a continuation of the 
American heritage of neighborliness where 
other countries are concerned, and it is my 
belief that after taking care of our own 
people, if we have an excess of food and fiber 
we should give assistance to other nations 
by shipments of these products to them in- 
stead of through the wasteful processes of 
the foreign aid program which is paid for 
by the taxpayers’ dollars, We simple do not 
have a surplus of money. 

“Over the years, we of the Louisiana team 
have layed the ground work for an equitable 
solution to the tidelands problem. Meetings 
are currently being held by ourselves and 
the State administration in order that we 
may present a united front in demanding 
a just settlement. I am confident that 
within a year we will have proven our case 
and will have established agreements which 
will be to our advantage. 

“I am sure that State, parish and city 
Officials throughout the district know that 
in my service as a full-time Congressman I 
have helped to develop many things which 
have added to the economy of our areas and 
to the comfort of many of our people. The 
seventh district is first in the development 
of interstate and other highways in which 
I have been able to assist because of my 
membership on the Public Roads Sumcom- 
mittee. 

“In the matter of national security, I have 
consistently followed the premise that if 
America is to remain strong we must defeat 
communism by showing our economic well- 
being in order to inspire peoples of other 
nations to demand a government which 
would allow them to enjoy life and liberty 
as we do. Of course, we must also continue 
our military strength in order to protect our 
government by laws’ from being threat- 
ened by a communistic ‘government by 
man.’ 

“With these two strengths evident in our 
Nation, Russia will always be afraid to 
chance annihilation by overt action. You 
may rest assured that our Nation is stronger 
today than it has ever been. I am in a po- 
sition to know, and those who would cast 
doubts on the dedication and sincerity of 
our country’s leaders simply weaken our ef- 
forts by creating doubts and suspicions in 
the minds of some of our people. 
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“I have stated the same platform every 
2 years since I first asked for your support as 
your Representative in Congress. This plat- 
form has not changed and even though 
much of it has been accomplished, I accept 
these accomplishments not as a diploma of 
graduation, but rather as a challenge to 
move on to greater things. 

“While not going into the details of my 
aims for the people of the seventh district, 
I would simply like to state that my repre- 
sentation of you is my life's ambition and, 
if given the opportunity, it is a challenge 
which I shall continue to meet. I want to 
help to truly balance agriculture with in- 
dustry. I want to represent all of the people 
of our district in order that education and 
an opportunity of choice in careers might be 
made available to our youth in the pursuit 
of their happiness. Further, I pledge never 
to forget our responsibilities in caring for 
those who cannot care for themselves.” 

I truly feel that it is my responsibility and 
duty to make these views and developments 
known to you in order that you may be aware 
that my representation of you in Congress 
has been based on and in accordace with 
what you have asked of me during my tenure 
in office the past 12 years. I want you to 
know that I appreciate and invite your sug- 
gestions and constructive criticism in order 
that my efforts in your behalf can continue 
to be compatible with your wishes, Rest 
assured that I shall remain alert to the 
problems in our areas and our Nation as & 
whole. 


Capitalizing on Our Export Opportunities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
crease in our exports over the past year 
may well indicate a greater opportunity 
than appears at first glance. Eliot 
Janeway, the noted economist, has 
pointed out in a column which appeared 
in the Chicago Tribune on July 2, 1964, 
that this increase is not so much the 
product of a hustling sales force as it 
it a reflection of a very great need 
abroad. 

We are often unaware of this demand. 
Many European and Asian economies, 
unlike our own, are at full employment. 
There is even an employment shortage 
in some areas. For this reason, those 
nations are ready and able to pay cash 
for finished products. 

Given an affirmative decision on the 
question of making sales, the demand 
should be met in such a way as to pro- 
vide maximum benefits on both sides. 
Mr. Janeway has noted that the objec- 
tives of our trade policy as well as those 
of our labor policy can best be served by 
exporting finished products rather than 
raw materials. The greater the value 
of our exports, the more favorable will 
be our balance of trade. Furthermore, 
by striving to put as much labor into 
the goods as is practically feasible, we 
tend to ease our own unemployment sit- 
uation. 

By fostering an energetic trade policy 
to meet this demand we not only stim- 
ulate our own labor force and implement 
a favorable import-export balance, but 
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we provide our neighbors with needed 
goods. Here is a real opportunity for 
foreign trade which, far from costing us 
a cent, works toward our economic well- 
being. 

Here is Mr. Janeway’s provocative 
article: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, July 2, 1964] 
Export Risk Nor Dur ro U.S. SALES SKILL 

(By Eliot Janeway) j 

New Yorx, July 1—It would be imprudent 
to let any improvement in our export busi- 
hess go to our heads. If we're moving more 
Products out of the country, the reason is 
not any sales drive on the part of U.S. ex- 
Porters, but because our customers need to 
step up their buying here. 

The most obvious example is grain. Not 
just Russia, but all of Eastern and Northern 
Europe had a bad crop year (including coun- 
tries, like Hungary, counted upon to be grain 
exporters). Moreover, this happened at a 
time when political and economic pressures 
all through Europe, on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain, have upgraded living standards in 
general and diet in particular. 

The wonder is not that we exported more 
Brain, but that we didn't sell the outside 
World more American food products. Amer- 
icanization of living standards Is the demand 
everywhere. Europe and Japan have been 
increasing their manufacture of cars, appli- 
ances, and other consumer hard goods which 
we take for granted as part of the American 
Standard of living. But, with money chas- 
ing goods in both markets, there is little 
doubt that a broad US. export offensive 
Would sell a lot more U.S. food products— 
Canned goods and baby goods, for example. 

UNITED STATES LOST ADVANTAGE 


As far as industrial exports go, the history 
of our foreign selling leaves something to be 
Gesired, too. A generation ago, we enjoyed 
a booming auto export business because of 
dur headstart in auto mass production. 
Then the rest of the world began to catch 
up. Once the rest of the world began to 
compete, we lost our export business along 
with our headstart. 

Not so many years ago, the hustling auto 
Salesman was the 20th century successor to 
the Yankee trader. He still is—along main 
street. But there's a competitive selling job 
to be done for American vehicles abroad that 
We've been neglecting. 

Our big postwar sirplane export market 
Seems to be following the same pattern. So 
is the export market for our heavy equip- 
ment, which rose in the wake of the boom 
in U.S. capital investment abroad. But it 
Seems as if we didn’t make many sales to 
Outsiders, For our capital goods markets 
abroad are apparently topping out with our 
exports of capital. This should put us on 
notice that a good deal of the sales of our 
industrial products abroad have really repre- 
Sented captive business. 

SHOWS FOREIGN NEED 

There's another category of hard goods 
exports on the rise. These are our natural 
Products, like copper and molybdenum, lum- 
ber, and hides, But, as with grain, the ex- 
Port push is not a dividend on better U.S. 
Selling: it’s an expression of greater foreign 
Need. 

With the entire free world market for U.S. 
exports in the throes of a wide open infia- 
tionary boom, and with the Communist 
World on trial to raise consumption levels, 
this ie a golden opportunity to improve our 
Sales export selling results—to reassert our 
Competitiveness internationally and to export 
our e in order to reduce our unem- 
ployment and our domestic cost. If we can't 
take advantage of the world's need for our 
manufactured goods now, we never will. 
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There's one big new market crying for us 
to make a start at hard selling. It’s the 
satellite countries—Rumania, Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia, Hungary. The inflation ridden 
industries of Western Europe can’t divert 
more of their strained capacities to exports. 
This is one competition neither Russia nor, 
certainly, China, have the wherewithal to 
get into. These customers, who are anxious 
and able to pay cash, will be glad to take 
the manufactured products we need to ship. 
If, for example, instead of letting them just 
buy hides or copper or lumber, we sell them 
leather and wire and prefabricated housing, 
we'll be on our way. 


Goldwater Sticks to His Principle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, some 
writers and columnists would have us 
believe sharp differences of opinion evi- 
denced at the Republican convention is 
something new under the sun and will 
result in an irreparable split in the GOP. 
A review of history would show that this 
is completely erroneous. 

We will recall that for a time, Abraham 
Lincoln and the Republican Congress 
worked together well enough, but sharp 
disagreement arose in 1864. It is most 
interesting to note that the disagree- 
ment arose over an interpretation of the 
Constitution. Lincoln had propounded 
a particular plan for the reconstruction 
of Southern States. Senator Benjamin 
Wade, who was raised in Massachusetts, 
the formidable chairman of the Joint 
Committee on the War, and Congress- 
man Henry Winter Davis, of Maryland, a 
keen, acrid, and fluent man who was 
powerful with the House, carried a bill 
under which a State could only be re- 
constructed on the congressional plan, 
which differed from Lincoln's. 

Lincoln felt the Wade-Davis bill would 
have repressed loyal efforts already made 
to establish State governments in the 
South. It contained also a provision 
imposing the abolition of slavery on every 
such reconstructed State. The President 
felt the bill was certainly in itself fla- 
grantly unconstitutional; and the only 
conclusive way of abolishing slavery was 
the constitutional amendment, for which 
Lincoln was now anxious. 

The Wade-Davis bill came to Lincoln 
for signature in the last hours of the 
session, and, amidst frightened protests 
from friendly legislators then in his 
room, he let it He there unsigned, till it 
expired with the session, and went on 
with his work. This was in July 1864; 
his reelection was at stake. 

Some said that Lincoln might be 
giving extreme offense to the strongest 
Republicans. If they choose,” said 
Lincoln, “to make a point of this I do 
not doubt that they can do harm.” And, 
indeed, those powerful men, Wade and 
Davis, now declared against Lincoln's re- 
nomination with ability and extraor- 
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added: 

At all events I must keep some conscious- 
ness of being somewhere near right. I must 
keep some standard or principle fixed within 
myself. 


Prior to the convention, Lincoln wrote 
to a friend: 

From time to time I have done and said 
what appeared to me proper to do and say. 
The public knows it all. It obliges nobody 
to follow me, and I trust it obliges me to 
follow nobody. 


. The Republican convention of 1864 was 
a stormy affair. Indeed, some serious 
politicians had been anxious to postpone 
the convention, fearing that the ignorant 
delegates were not yet imbued with that 
contempt for Lincoln which they had 
worked up among themselves. However, 
Lincoln was relying on the fact that ordi- 
nary citizens, called upon now and then 
to decide a broad and grave issue, often 
judge with greater calm than is possi- 
ble to any, including the politicians and 
the journalists. Actually, after Lincoln's 
renomination, unanimity among Re- 
publicans was secured and the political 
crisis of 1864, the most anxious moment 
of the war, was resolved in November. 

“Seldom in history,” wrote Emerson 
in a letter after the election, was so 
much staked upon a popular vote. Isup- 
pose never in history.” 

Mr. Speaker, some journialists do their 
homework and editorialize objectively. 
Under unanimous consent, I include the 
following three editorials which are ex- 
3 examples of this type of report - 

[From the utara ei Post, July 


A Reauist Looks at GOP CHANCES 
(By Karl E. Meyer) 

(San Franctsco—These scraps of an old 
news story were found by a reporter in search 
of evidence that the conventional wisdom of 
July can be the edible words of November.) 


ORO, July 1860.— With the nomination 
of Abraham Lincoln, the Republican Party 
has picked its weakest candidate and made 
certain the overwhelming election of 
ee Douglas, the Democrat, who beat 

„Lincoln once and who is plainly going 
a aò It sgain. 

Moreover, I can confidently predict that 
those who are concerned about 
farfetched possibilities of civil war are pro- 
foundly mistaken, though there is talk of 
violence at the extremist fringes; in the 
mainstream of American politics the theme 
is peace and reconciliation. 

This reporter also had the impression that 
the Republican Party, now 4 years old, has 
an extremely dim future. At this Chicago 
convention, it became clear that the party 
has a fatal attraction for cranks, who flock 
to it like bluebottles to the carcass of a 
horse. Outside the convention hall I saw 
little old ladies in lawn tennis shoes march- 
ing in support of this strange doctrinaire 
party. 

In retrospect, the Republican convention 
crossed the divide when it ignored the ad- 
vice of the eastern wing and of editors like 
Horace Greeley of the New York Tribune who 
were in favor of Senator William Seward, 
of New York. Or it could have picked an- 
other well-known figure, Senator Salmon P, 
Chasé, of Ohio, a man who has the look 
and stature one expects in a presidential 
candidate, 
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But the delegates were not interested in 
nominating the man with the best chance 
of winning. They turned instead to a little- 
known figure who has held only one na- 
tional office—a single term in the House of 
Represenatives, and that more than a decade 
ago. 

The powerful eastern wing of the party 
does not like the choice at all. Concerned 
party managers point out that Mr. Lincoln 
will face one of the master politicians of the 
age, Senator Douglas, of Illinois, a man with 
a genius for unifying and for occupying the 
broad center of the road. 

Not only will the Republicans face a Dem- 
ocratic Party pledged to moderation, but 
Mr. Lincoln will be continually embarrassed 
by extremists in his own ranks. The party is 
filled with apostles of antislavery, free soll, 
free love, funny money schemes. It is incon- 
ceivable that a party so plagued by a lunatic 
fringe could ever become, like the old Whig 
Party, a respectable political vehicle. 

Some Republicans want to blow up the 
country rather than reach a settlement with 
Southern States on slavery. Their allies are 
radical Negro agitators whose fiery words 
about freedom only hurt their own cause and 
advance the chances of Mr. Douglas. It is 
utterly inconceivable that the South could 
ever support any candidate of this party. 

In short, the Republican Party is a section- 
al party that can only win if the Democrats 
should split. It is expected that some fan- 
tastic proslavery elements in the Democratic 
Party might balk at Mr. Douglas. But this 
defection should only make clearer to the 
mass of American voters that Senator Doug- 
las, who is rightly known as the little giant, 
is a giant of moderation and good sense. 

Quite possibly, Mr. Douglas might lose 
Mississippi and Alabama to proslavery Dem- 
ocrats. Quite possibly, Mr. Lincoln may 
carry some of the extremist New England 
States. But the election will be decided in 
the big populous centers like New York, 

and Philadelphia. Can we honestly 
believe that urban voters will choose, at this 
perilous moment, an utter unknown with 
little political experience over a candidate 
of the natural majority party of the United 

States? 

Realistic Republicans share my view, and 
see Mr. Lincoln as a sacrificial candidate. 
They are looking ahead to seizing the party 
machinery in the next campaign. They have 
polls to show that the so-called Railsplitter 
hasn't a chance. “Elect Lincoln,” one Re- 
publican said to me, “why, there's about as 
much chance that the country would elect 
a Missouri haberdasher or an Irish Catholic 
from Boston.” 

From the Washington (D..) Evening Star, 

July 18, 1964] 

RUGGED CANDOR Has AN APPEAL—GOLDWATER 
Sricks To His PRINCIPLE, LETS THE MAJOR- 
try Come TO Him 

(By Max Freedman) 

San Francisco.—Senator GOLDWATER'S AC- 
ceptance speech was at once strange and 
strangely impressive, 

He began to speak after Richard Nixon, by 
a skillful appeal, had set the stage for an 
invocation of Republican strength and the 
traditional attack on the Democrats in power. 

That is not the kind of speech the country 
heard. For long minutes Senator GOLDWATER 
spoke like a rather prosy professor explain- 
ing the principles of conservatism to an 
audience of true believers. He seemed more 
eager to clear his own mind than to win po- 
litical converts. 

What did the country see? It saw a 
thoughtful man deeply troubled by the 
growth of Federal Government, alarmed by 
the challenge of communism, and committed 
to the principles of personal freedom with 
stubborn and passionate zeal. There sure- 
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ly has never been an acceptance speech in 
which the candidate made so few concessions 
to the doubtful voters whom he must win 
to his side if he is to haye a chance of suc- 
cess in the campaign. He virtually said that 
the voters must take him as he stands, for 
he has no intention of making his conserva- 
tive principles fuzzy and futile by a specious 
appeal to those who do not share his views. 

Perhaps this rugged candor will have its 
own kind of electoral appeal. At this mo- 
ment it must be said that Senator GOLD- 
water is choosing a curlous way to make the 
Republican Party, a minority, the choice of a 
majority of the yoters. But it is best to re- 
serve Judgment on this matter until the 
shape of the campaign becomes visible, For 
Senator GOLDWATER, after his unexpected 
triumph, has earned the right to test the 
popularity of the conservative faith and to 
confound the skeptics, if he can. 

What we are seeing now is a conflict be- 
tween the oracles of the press and the judg- 
ment of politicians. Most of the respected 
commentators are saying that Senator GOLD- 
WATER is on the wrong track and has no hope 
of victory. But many politicians are 
their own careers on the conviction that 
Senator GOLDWATER is right and that the 
rising tide is with him. These politicians 
may know a few vital truths that are hidden 
as yet from the press. They may have sensed 
a stirring among the voters, in many parts 
of the country, against big government that 
may yet overthrow the assumptions on 
which the Johnson administration rests its 
case, 

It should be added that Senator GOLD- 
WATER is personally bewildered and surprised 
by the criticism now common in the press 
that he has been caught in a fundamental 
contradiction by opposing a strong Govern- 
ment in Washington while insisting on the 
strongest possible posture against the Com- 
munist challenge. 

It can be stated on high authority that 
Senator GOLDWATER sees no contradiction at 
all. He has always voted for a strong de- 
fense budget and he would like an even 
more vigorous defense program now. But 
he thinks that the strength of America, 
apart from defense planning, rests in the 
factories and on the farms of a self-reliant 
people that needs the minimum of direction 
from Washington. 

On this issue he is ready to fight to the 
last gasp in the campaign. These are the 
paradoxes of freedom which he is sworn to 
defend, no matter what the polls may say 
or what political expediency may dictate. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 17, 1964] 

EASTERN LIBERALS ASKED ror Ir: Vicious Ex- 
AGGERATION MADE MANY RESPONSIBLE RE- 
PUBLICANS SEE RED 

(By Richard Wilson) 

San Francisco.—Public opinion polls to 
the contrary, the sense of the Republican 
National Convention was that Barry GOLD- 
WATER will be a strong candidate and make 
a very respectable showing against President 
Johnson even if he loses. 

It became clearly evident that a great many 
people in the western reaches of the country 
who disagree with current policies are tired 
of being called kooks and extremists. They 
resent the eastern attitude that anyone who 
is enthusiastic about Senator GOLDWATER 
must be some kind of a nut, or at least so 
stupid and misguided as to risk the security 
of the Nation and the world. 

The convention built up a head of steam 
behind this resentment and the galleries gave 
voice to their protest in a noisy way when 
the eastern liberals, particularly Governor 
Rockefeller, badly overdrew the picture on 
the infiltration of the GOP by vicious far- 
right extremists, 
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The galleries and the delegates knew that 
Governor Rockefeller was overdoing it, Just 
as Governor Scranton overdid it so recklessly 
and imprudently when he allowed his name 
to be signed to a vituperative letter to Sena- 
tor GOLDWATER, 

A collection of resentments against such 
eastern-inspired attitudes is causing many 
people to say that there will be a secret yote 
for Senator GoLpwaTrr by people who do not 
wish to admit to their more hysterical friends 
that they like the Senator from Arizona and 
will vote for him. 

Hostile attitudes toward Senator Gotp- 
WATER are labeled “eastern” because they 
seem to appear most often in the eastern 
press. The press galleries, it must be re- 
ported, were rather stunned when the con- 
vention erupted with a great roar of approval 
on General Eisenhower's mention of sensa- 
tion-seeking columnists and commentators” 
who couldn't care less about the good of the 
Republican Party, 

Clare Boothe Luce, in an article distributed 
by the Goldwater committee as the conven- 
tion opened, correctly assessed its mood. 

This sharp-minded lady said that “a great 
many angry men” would stand up for Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER. “Why are they angry?” 
she continued. “Because these delegates see 
themselves as ordinary, decent, loyal Amer- 
icans who believe In fair play for everybody— 
including their candidate. 

"They feel righteously indignant against 
most of the news media, which more than 
& year ago singled out Senator GoLDWATER 
as ‘Mr. Republican victim of 1964," and ever 
since have subjected him to the most brutal 
exhibition of reportorial horsewhipping, hid- 
ing, bludgeoning, axing, exaggeration, insult, 
falsification, contempt, and caricaturing 
that any respected Republican seeking the 
presidential nomination has been forced to 
endure—not even excepting the late Senator 
Robert Taft.” 

That's the way a large majority in the con- 
vention hall felt, all right. They were angry 
and resentful. 

The eastern liberals were not well advised 
in their assault on the platform on the is- 
sues of nuclear policy, civil rights and po- 
litical extremism. They were not attacking 
Senator GOLDWATER, even though they 
thought so. They were attacking the mod- 
erates of the Republican Party who had 
drafted the platform, and who themselves 
had forced through many adjustments to re- 
flect more faithfully the sentiments of the 
whole party. It is, for the Republicans, a 
liberal platform. The convention knew this. 
It knew that platform drafters Melvin Laird 
of Wisconsin and his associate, Charles Good- 
ell of New York, a Scranton backer, were 
moderate Republicans seeking enlighted 
positions on major issues, including civil 
rights, 

The convention knew also that General 
Eisenhower, who endorsed the platform and 
would take no part in the fight against it, 
was a moderate and certainly not a hot-eyed 
advocate of a “war party” position on nu- 
clear weapons or winning vietnam. 

But the Scranton-Rockefeller-Scott-Lodgeé 
group decided to pursue a line which was 
more readily identifiable as the left-wing 
Democratic line than the left-wing Republi- 
can line, They had their reasons for this, 
based on their own political experience in 
their home States. But this was not an 
experience from which the Goldwater con- 
vention wished to draw its lesson. 

The Goldwater convention wished to leave 
behind this phase of Republicanism and 
move into areas where the distinctions and 
differences with the Democrats are sharper- 
So, the easterners have been left behind for 
really the first time in this century. The 
country has moved west, south and south- 
west—and so has the Republican Party. 


Gus Garcia, Patriot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Gus Garcia was a meteor of a man—a 
shining star in the post-World War II 
years. 

I knew him first while he was Army 


Judge Advocate for the Port of Yoka- 


homa, when I served on General Eichel- 
berger's staff in the 8th Army Head- 


quarters in the occupation of Japan. 


We remained friends through good 
and bad fortune, until he passed away. 

Gus Garcia was one of the early lead- 
ers of the American GI forum—an organ- 
ization of Latin American citizens who 
Were veterans of World War II, and of 
the later Korean conflict. 

Gus Garcia supported me in all my 
Statewide races. He was my friend. I 
Was his friend. Now his brilliant flame 
has burned out. He is gone before his 
time. But his brief life benefited mil- 
lions, and I think a note of his services 
to humanity should be published in this 
foremost archive of our Government, 

Mr. President, in tribute to Gus Garcia, 
Task unanimous consent that the follow- 
ing articles be printed in the Appendix 
ol the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp: An article 
entitled “Natural Causes—Noted At- 

Gus Garcia Dies,” from the San 
Antonio Express of June 4, 1964; an 
article entitled “Seizure Kills Gus Gar- 
Cia.” from the San Antonio Evening 
News; an article written by Paul Thomp- 
£on, and published in the San Antonio 
Evening News of June 4, 1964: and an 
article entitled Lulacs Discussing Plans 
for Special Garcia Rites,” from the San 
Antonio Express of June 5, 1964. 

There being no objection, the articles 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 


[From the San Antonio (Tex.) Express, 
June 4, 1964] 
NOTED ATTORNEY Gus GARCIA DIES 

Attorney Gus Garcia, onetime courtroom 
Wonder worker and peerless champion of the 
Latin American people, was pronounced dead 
On arrival Wednesday at Robert B. Green 
Hospital. 

A hospital physician said Garcia, 48, died 
Of natural cause. 

The story of Gus Garcia is one of fame, 
Reclaim, brilliance and tragedy. 
writer, scholar and student of the 
law, Garcia was the young Latin lawyer who 
awed eyen U.S. Supreme Court Justices in 
&ppealing the case of his people. 

He died a lonely death on the floor of an 
Mice in the Old Farmer's Market here about 
< pm. Wednesday. 

Raul Acevado, market manager, said Gar- 
cia asked Tuesday night if he could sleep on 
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a bench in the office. Acevado said he left 
Garcia there and went home. 

Earlier Wednesday, the attorney break- 
fasted at DeWinne’s Belgium Inn on Com- 
merce Street, where he argued politics with 
commissioner candidate Felix Trevino and 
Henry Rosales. 

Acevado said he returned to his office about 
2 p.m. Wednesday where he found Garcia 
sleeping on the bench. Acevado said Garcia 
then awakened, lapsed into some sort of 
seizure and fell dead on the floor. 

A native of Laredo, Garcia came to San 
Antonio where he was an honor student and 
champion debater at Jefferson High School. 
Valedictorian of his graduating class, he was 
the first Latin American student to receive 
a scholastic scholarship from the high school 
to the University of Texas. 

At the university, Garcia continued his 
brilliant scholastic achievements, becoming 
the first Latin American captain of the de- 
bating team there which, incidentally, never 
lost a contest while he was at the helm. 

When informed of the death, University 
of Texas Prof. George Sanchez broke into 
tears. 


“A great man with a lot of difficulties,” 
said Sanchez “Gus rendered a lot of remark- 
able services to his people.” 

A university graduate at the age of 20, 
Garcia entered from the university law 
school from which he ted. 

It was here, that Garcia's whirlwind ascen- 
dancy began. 

First an assistant under the late district 
attorney, John Shook, Garcia then moved to 
the city attorney's office where he was con- 
sidered righthand man for Victor Keller, the 
late city attorney. 

In private practice, the young lawyer's 
most famed feats were the Longoria case 
and the Hernandez case. 

“He was a true champion of the Latin 
people,” recalls Attorney Jaime Gutierrez, 


war. His body was shipped home to a Three 
Rivers funeral home which refused to service 
the youth. 

JOINED BY LBJ. 

Learning of the injustice, Garcia took up 
the cudgels, and the State of Texas became 
aware of the young lawyer from San An- 
tonio. 


Upshoot of the furor was President Lyndon 
Johnson, then a U.S. Senator, joined with 
Garcia. The young man was eventually bur- 
ied in the Arlington National Cemetery in 
Washington. 

Hernandez was a deformed cottonpicker 
who received death at the hands of an Edna 
jury which found him guilty of shotgunning 
another man to death Mm a barroom. 

Garcia entered the case, appealed it all the 
way to the U.S. Supreme Court, where he 
obtained a reversal on grounds that persons 
of Latin American extraction had been pur- 
posefully excluded from the jury. 

So eloquent was the argument that Jus- 
tice Earl Warren allowed Garcia an extra 16 
minutes over the hour time, which is un- 
precedented. 

PRAISED BY MAVERICK 

Attesting to Garcia's- courtroom prowess, 
the late Maury Maverick, San Antonio mayor, 
called him “the Mexican John Barrymore.” 

In 1946, Garcia was elected to the San 
Antonio Independent School Board where he 
served one term. 


He was a personal friend and much ad- 
mired by the late Senator Dennis Chavez, of 
New Mexico. 

At one time, according to Gutierrez, “Gus 
had the personal telephone number of Pres- 
ident Truman.” 

DROVE ELOPEMENT CAR 

Printer Ruben M another close 
friend of Garcia's, said Gus's favorite story 
was that of how he drove the getaway car in 
which now President and Mrs. Johnson 


eloped. 

Munguia, who talked with Garcia earlier 
Wednesday, said he was prepared to print a 
book on the lives of the great American 
Presidents which Garcia was writing. 

“He was a brilliant mind at one time,” 
Munguia said. 

Garcia, thrice married, is survived by his 
father, Alfaro Garcia, of Laredo, a brother 
Alfaro, Jr., in a San Antonio hospital, and 
two daughters, by his second wife, Nora, 
Maria Theresa and Carla, of Kingsville. 

Across the State, Garcia fought against 
separate schools for Latin and Anglo stu- 
dents, and he is given much of the credit 
for the eventual consolidation of such 
schools in South Texas. 

MEMBER OF LULAC 


A member of the League of United Latin 
American Citizens (LULAC), Garcia cham- 
pioned their causes, fighting for better jobs 
and working conditions of Latin people. 

About 1955, the lawyer's star began to fade. 
Gus had his ups and downs, was in and out 
of several hospitals. He lost his right to 
practice law for one year, then regained it. 

Mourning attorneys were standing ready 
Wednesday to handle funeral ents 
as soon as authorities contacted the elder 
Garcia in Laredo. 

Lately, Garcia had not been practicing. 
He had no permanent address. 

“I think Gus got too much too soon,” 
Gutierrez said. “He just wasn’t quite ma- 
ture enough to cope with it all. It is very 
sad. Ask any attorney. Gus was the great- 
est.” 

“A true spellbinder,” said attorney Fred 
Semaan. “Why, I can remember when Gus 
would walk into places like the Casa Blanca 
Restaurant on Houston Street. The people 
would stand up and cheer him.” 

This was the same man whose body lay 
for several hours Wednesday, unidentified, at 
the hospital. Preliminary identification was 
finally made by a police reporter, 


[From the San Antonio (Tex.) Evening 
News, June 4, 1964] 
SEIZURE Kitts Gus Garcia 
(By Clarence J. LaRoche) 

Gus Garcia, the fiery southwest Texas 
attorney who could spellbind audiences in 
two languages, is dead at the age of 48. 

The attorney was dead on arrival at Robert 
B. Green Hospital Wednesday afternoon. A 
hospital physician said Garcia died of 
natural causes. 

Witness to Garcia’s death was Raul Ace- 
vedo, manager of the old Farmers Market. 

Acevedo said Garcia had asked to sleep 


Acevedo said he came back to the office 
about 2 p.m. Wednesday and found Garcia 
asleep on the bench. 
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Acevedo said the attorney awakened, then 
fell into some type of seizure and fell to 
the floor. He was pronounced dead at the 
hospital. 

A native of Laredo, Garcia early was 
marked for greatness. He attended school in 
San Antonio and was graduated valedic- 
torian of his class at Jefferson High School. 

In the years ahead, he achieved bril- 
lance on and off the college campus as a de- 
bater, writer, scholar and attorney. 

With a full scholarship to University of 
Texas in his pocket, the 16-year-old hit the 
U.T. campus like a meteorite. A top stu- 
dent, Garcia soon won a place on the Long- 
horn forensic team, became its captain, won 
national championships in intercollegiate de- 
bating, and went 3 years without a defeat. 

At 20, Garcia received his bachelor of arts 
degree and entered the university's school 
of law. There he joined a group of out- 
standing students and campus leaders such 
as Gov. John B. Connally and State High- 
way Commission Chairman Herb Petry of 
Carrizo Springs. 

Gareia was among this group of bril- 
liant student lawyers who became the 
political leaders on the campus. When Con- 
nally and U.T. sweetheart Ida Nell Brill 
eloped, Garcia was at the wheel of the “get- 
away car.“ 

He came back to San Antonio with his two 
degrees and his license to practice law, and 
started out as an assistant to the late Dis- 
trict Attorney John Shook. Later he moved 
over with the late City Attorney Victor Kel- 
ler, where he became the attorney's “right 
hand.” 

Garcia’s awesome eloquence in English and 
Spanish soon had him in great demand for 
speaking engagements over southwest Tex- 
as. He would drive hundreds of miles to 
participate in political campaigns, especial- 
ly one where a candidate was of Mexican 
descent. 

For he was, first and foremost, a champion 
of the people he had sprung from. 

Meanwhile, in San Antonio, he ran for 
public office for the first time and was 
elected to the San Antonio independent 
school board in 1946. He served one term. 

Dr. George Sanchez, University of Texas 
professor, called Garcia "a great man with 

a lot of eee 

several years ago, sensed he was 
er himself out.“ At the time, he said, 
he hoped to curtail what he termed “riding 
out in all directions to help people in their 
battles.” 

He had ridden of many times to many 
battles. Two are most noteworthy. 

The famed Three Rivers case, where the 
body of a GI of Mexican descent was refused 
funeral service. Garcia entered the case and 
it soon not only became a statewide sensa- 
tion but grabbed national headlines, as well. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson, then a Con- 
gressman, joined Garcia in the case. Upshot 
of the controversy was the burial with mili- 
tary honors of the Three Rivers GI in Arling- 
ton National Cemetery. 

Garcia “made law” when he carried a 
death-sentence appeal of a migratory farm- 
worker all the way to the Supreme Court. 
Garcia argued successfully that citizens of 
Mexican descent had been purposely excluded 
from the jury. 

The eloquence of his appeal before the 
Court was such a scintillating effort that 
Chief Justice Earl Warren granted the San 
Antonian an additional 16 minutes beyond 
the 1-hour limit. 

Garcia's brilliance began to fade in the 
mid-1950’s. There were marital troubles, 
drinking problems, and the driving, restless 
force that propelled him into action, He was 
in and out of hospitals several times and once 
surrendered his law license for a year. 

Seeking to regain his grip, Garcia left San 
Antonio to practice elsewhere. He was in 
San Diego and Kingsville, then went to Mo- 
Allen for a while. But within 2 years he 
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was back in San Antonio, by the late 1950's. 

His friends ranged from the laborers who 
swept the bullring in Nuevo Laredo to US, 
Presidents. He was said, at one time, to have 
had the personal telephone number of for- 
mer President Truman. 

He was an intimate of U.S. Senators and 
Representatives, judges, Governors, and fel- 
low attorneys. The late Maury Maverick 
once called him the Mexican John Barry- 
more. 

Of his three marriages, Garcia is survived 
by two children of his second union. They 
are Maria Theresa and Carla of Kingsville. 
Surviving also are his father, Alfaro Garcia, 
of Laredo, and a brother, Alfaro Garcia, Jr., 
of San Antonio, 

[From the San Antonio (Tex.) Evening News, 
June 4, 1964] 
Tor or THE NEWS 
(By Paul Thompson) 

Gustavo (Gus) Garcia, whose life ended 
suddenly in the Old Farmer’s Market here 
yesterday, was a tragic figure. Once the 
razor-sharp attorney, glib, versatile, full of 
astounding tricks, he was toasted by Latin 
Americans across all Texas. 

But he died in obscurity in the Farmer's 
Market office, broke, sick, and out of friends. 

This was the lean, hawk-eyed crusader 
who joined San Antonio attorney Carlos 
Cadena and Sanchez, professor of 
education at the University of Texas, to force 
equality for Mexican Americans, in the 
schools of Texas 17 years ago. 

The trio represents Minerva Delgado, 
schoolgirl in the Austin area. 

“We argued that Miss Delgado had been 
barred from the school of her choice by a 
prejudiced board of education. Gus did a 
wonderful job,” Cadena recalled last night. 

Final chapter of this epic case was written 
in Federal District Court of Austin. Judge 
Ben H. Rice, Jr., permanently enjoined the 
State education director from practicing dis- 
crimination of any kind against Latin chil- 
dren. “From there it was simple,” Cadena 
said. “Whenever we heard of prejudice 
working against a student we notified J. W. 
Edgar, the top man, and he straightened it 
out.” 

MURDER CASE 


In 1954 Garcia, Cadena and Sanchez went 
up to W: and won an even gaudler 
victory in the U.S. Supreme Court. This time 
they represented Pete Hernandez, who had 
been convicted of murder by an all-Anglo 
jury in Edna, Tex. 

“I argued in front of the justices for 40 
minutes and Gus summed up,” Cadena said. 
“I'l never forget it. He used every device 
in the lawyer’s bag of tricks, from easy fa- 
ellity of speech and legal sharpness to anger, 
sarcasm, the soft voice, dramatic pause and 
deft touch of humor.” 

The murder conviction against Hernandez 
was thrown out. And ever since that his- 
toric decision, Mexican Ameficans have had 
no trouble sitting on Texas juries. 

BIG HERO 

In those days, Gus Garcia was cheered to 
the rooftops wherever a crowd of Mexican 
Americans got together. He used to say, “I'd 
rather soak in the applause than make a fat 
legal fee.“ But he gathered a bumper crop 
of both. 

He became a member of the San Antonio 
Independent District school board in 1946, 
he handled big and important court cases, 
and his name was a household word in these 
parts. Then came trouble. 

Maybe Gus loved the bright lights too 
much, or maybe he drew so many honors in 
early life that they began to pall. Whatever 
the cause, he lived it up at night, took it 
easier days and spent the last years of his 
life in a state of declining fortune. 

“Gus always thought that standard con- 
ventions didn't apply to him,” said Cadena. 
“He took the attitude that if the Mexican 
people wanted his leadership, they would 
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have to put up with what he called his idio- 
syncracies.” 

So here was a man with a legal brain of 
the very first order, an excellent sense of 
history and the ability to express himself in 
both Spanish and English. He could Dave 
had it all—but he settled for less. 

“With all his faults and all of the things 
he did, or was accused of doing, Gus Garcia 
was a pretty good guy and he did some pretty 
great things for the Mexican people,“ Cadena 

d 


Let that be his obituary. 


[From the San Antonio (Tex.) Express, 
June 5, 1964] 


LULAC Discusstne PLANS FOR SPECIAL GARCIA 
Rrres 


The League of United Latin American Citi- 
zens met Thursday night to discuss funeral 
arrangements for Attorney Gus Garcia, noted 
lawyer and champion of the Latin American 
people, who died Wednesday on the floor of 
an office in the Old Farmer's Market. 

A committee was formed to decide on 
arrangements at a Friday meeting, and the 
group discussed everything from erecting 4 
cemetery shrine to the lawyer to a Gus Gar- 
cia scholarship to the University of Texas. 

Funeral arrangements for Garcia, 48, are 
pending with Morales Funeral Home, and 
tentative plans are for burial in Fort Sam 
Houston National Cemetery. 

However, at the Thursday meeting in the 
International Building, a number of the 
estimated 30 persons in attendance voiced a 
desire to bury Garcia in a civilian cemetery 
where they could erect a monument, 

Tony Cruz, district LULAC director, in- 
dicated that Garcia's relatives have given the 
LULAC authority to arrange for the sery- 
ices. 

A military funeral was mentioned. Attor- 
ney Pete Tijerina asked, “Why not give Gus 
a better funeral?” 

Cruz said, “We want to do something spe- 
cial for Gus. We want to give him a hero's 
funeral.” 

A group picked Attorney Jaime Gutierrez, a 

friend of Garcia’s, to head a com- 
mittee which will decide Friday on service 
arrangements. 

Others on the committee are Attorney 
Mario Obledo, Mrs. John Marckley, Tijerina, 
Miss Oralia Fuentes, Attorney Tom Guardia, 
and Frank Gonzales. 

Garcia, once on a first-name basis with 
Governors, Congressmen and mayors across 
south Texas, was at one time considered the 
spokesman for the Latin population in this 
area. 

Garcia's legal career began as an assistant 
district attorney under John Shook. It was 
erroneously reported in Wednesday's San 
Antonio Express and News that Shook was 
deceased. 


An honor student and champion debater, 
Garcia wowed even U.S. Supreme Court Jus- 
tices with his eloquence in fighting injus- 
tices and discrimination. 

Personal problems took Garcia from the 
limelight in the mid-1950's, and from then 
on his downs out-numbered his ups. 

Gutierrez Thursday said he has received 
about 80 phone calls from persons who wish 
to give money for a Garcia scholarship fund 
to the University of Texas. 


District of Columbia Crime Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
every Member will read the crime record 


1964 


here in the District of Columbia which 

I am inserting in the Record today. 

I would like to advise the Members 
that since the Mallory rule decision, 
crime has increased here in the Nation’s 
Capital 83 percent even though Congress 
has appropriated funds and employed 
400 additional policemen and the canine 
corps, in addition to a number of addi- 
tional automobiles, in an effort to curb 
crime. 

We are all hoping that the Congress 
Will complete action on the crime bill 
now pending before the Congress at the 
earliest possible date before the crime 
Tate gets any worse in our Capital: 

GOVERNMENT OF THE 
Districr or COLUMBIA, 
METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
July 10, 1964. 

Hon. JOHN L, MCMILLAN, 

Chairman, Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The District of Columbia Budget Office, 
Under date of August 7, 1962, requested this 

ent to forward for information to 
each congressional committee on District 

Matters one copy of any special report, study, 

Survey, or similar document which is re- 

leased by this Department to the public and 

the press. 

Accordingly, the enclosed material, which 
is being released by this Department on this 
date, is provided for your information. 

ROBERT V. MURRAY, 
Chièf of Police. 


CRIME IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, JUNE 


During June 1964 a total of 2,144 part I 
Offenses were reported in the District, an in- 
Crease of 82 offenses or 4 percent from June 
1963. This was the 25th month with an in- 
Crease in crime in Washington and brought 
the trend of serious offenses to an alltime 
high of 28,952, an increase of 83.3 percent 

the low point of June 1957. 

This month brought to a close the fiscal 
Year 1964 with a preliminary crime count 
(subject to final changes because of un- 
founded offenses) which was 22.6 percent 
above the preliminary count of fiscal 1963, 
The following table compares data for fiscal 
1957 (the low point under present reporting), 
fiscal 1963, and fiscal 1964: 


Part I offenses reported—Preliminary data 


METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT, 


July 7, 1964. 

Hon. Joun L. MCMILLAN, 

Chairman, Committee on the District of 
Columbia, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. ; 

Dear ConcressMaN McMILLAN: Forwarded 
herewith are copies of the weekly crime re- 
Port for the District of Columbia for the 
Week beginning June 28, 1964. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT V. MURRAY, 
Chief of Police. 
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Part I ofenses reported, June 28, 1964, 
through July 4, 1964 


Week beginning— 


Classification 


June 21, | June 28, 
1964 1964 


2 4 

3 fe tS 

34 33 

58 57 

123 136 

Grand larceny... - 25 17 
Petit larcen ---- 167 153 
Auto thot 99 104 
Potala x os 508 504 


New Castle, Ind., Courier-Times Supports 
New Selective Service Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr, President, all of 
us are aware of the increasing concern 
of the Nation for the welfare of its youth 
who are faced with the problem of prepa- 
ration for useful work in a drastically 
changed world of technology. To meet 
that problem in part, the Department of 
Labor has been enrolling young men in 
the manpower development and train- 
ing programs authorized by the act of 
Congress passed last year. 

Since February, the Labor Depart- 
ment has been working, in cooperation 
with Selective Service, to give an oppor- 
tunity for entrance into the program to 
those rejected for military service, for 
failure to attain physical or mental 
standards. But beginning July 1, the 
Selective Service has begun a new pol- 
icy of calling in young men at the be- 
ginning of their registration period at 
age 18, rather than waiting for them to 
appear as much as 3 or 4 years later. 

The advantages of thus reaching the 
rejected young men at an earlier age, and 
the problems which surround this selec- 
tive service and manpower develop- 
ment cooperation, are discussed in an 
editorial published in the July 3 issue of 
the New Castle, Ind., Courier-Times. 
The editorial explores these matters 
cogently and with concern. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SELECTIVE SERVICE Has A CHANGING SITUATION 
To MEET—MILITARY, POLITICAL AND TECHNI- 
CAL CHANGES ARE ITS PROBLEM 
The Selective Service put a new policy into 

effect July 1. Physical and mental examina- 

tions have been given when the men reached 

21 or 22, nearer the time when they might 

actually be called into service. Now young 

men of 18 are to be summoned immediately 
for their tests. 

What prompted the presidential directive 
to this effect was the fact that one-third of 
the Nation’s youth is unqualified for mili- 
tary service on the basis of existing physical 
and mental standards, Starting last Feb- 
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ruary, the Labor Department has offered the 
rejects participation in two new, voluntary 
rehabilitation programs authorized by Con- 
gress in 1963—the manpower training and 
vocational education programs. When un- 
qualified youngsters are identified 2 years 
earlier, rehabilitation can begin at once. 

Labor Secretary W. Willard Wirtz has called 
the rehabilitation effort “the most important 
human salyage program in the history of our 
country.” But it has encountered initial dif- 
ficulties. Fewer than one out of five rejects 
in the older age bracket has gone to his io- 
cal employment service office for help. More- 
ayer, only 2,200 of the 134,500 rejects through 
the end of May have been placed in jobs and 
just 189 have been enrolled in training pro- 
grams. 

A major problem is that the confidential 
status of Selective Service records prevents 
the Labor Department from following up 
those cases where the rejects fall to visit 
their employment service office. One thought 
now is to offer counseling right at the Selec- 
tive Service examination centers. 

The Selective Service has other problems, 
of course, which relate to the changing in- 
ternational military and political, as well 
as technical, situation, If the nuclear-test 
ban has helped us see that nuclear war is 
8 not pone, then it also may make 
police on by the military an increasing 
duty. On the technical side, the scientific 
changes have begun to call with military 
men of more special skills, 


Mission of Conscience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DON EDWARDS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Milpitas, Calif., is well known to 
sociologists for its success in achieving 
democratic integration. Diverse races 
and nationalities live side by side in 
harmony, and the children go to school 
together. In short, Milpitas is way ahead 
of most other cities in the country and 
the Civil Rights Act will be redundant 
there. The Milpitas Post is an excellent 
smalltown newspaper, concerned with 
issues that reach far beyond local or 
California affairs. I am pleased to sub- 
mit for the Recorp a recent editorial 
typical of the Milpitas Post commending 
the young people who have gone to Mis- 
sissippi to help Negroes register to vote. 

MISSION OF CONSCIENCE 

Summer is a time when young people, 
free of the cares of the school year, head 
for vacation activities, For at least several 
of our area's young men and women, this 
summer poses a far greater challenge. 

Five local students are now in Mississippi 
joining many hundreds of other college stu- 
dents for a summer dedicated to putting into 
action their high ideals, Margaret Aley is 
one of those students. She is now in Green- 
wood, Miss. Before she left she told this 
newspaper: 

“I realize the difficulty of ever changing 
other people—but I can change myself. 
Most people want to do something but don't 
know what to do, or how to go about it. 
Like many other people, I would always 
argue about issues but never put one iota 
of energy into action, The turning point 
for me was the assassination of President 
Kennedy, I identified with Kennedy and 
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told people something had to come from 
his death.” 

The news that reaches us from Greenwood 
and other cities in Mississippi is not heart- 
ening. All of us are shocked by the reaction 
these young people are receiving. It is not 
an understatement to say that a state of 
war exists beneath the surface of Old Miss. 

It is rare to see the co of youth 
matched by the courage of convictions, The 
young people at work now in voter registra- 
tion and in the “freedom schools” exemplify 
the finest marriage of those ideals. 

There is little we can do to make the job 
these young people have undertaken more 
easily accomplished. We can, however, urge 
our legislators and our President to take the 
needed steps to insure their safety. Such 
letters and telegrams will bring an aware- 
ness to Officials in Washington that the en- 
tire Nation is watching the fate of the young 
people who are in Mississippi on a mission 
of conscience, 


GOP’s Poverty Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
have in my hand an excellent editorial 
entitled “GOP's Poverty Program: Poy- 
erty of Everything but Higgling Opposi- 
tion,” published in the Independent, An- 
derson, S.C., on May 17, 1964. I believe 
that everyone should read, digest, and 
consider that article. I think it is very 
important that we be thinking of sub- 
jects that really improve people who are 
in need at the present time. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOP's Poverty PROGRAM: POVERTY or EVERY- 
THING BUT HIGGLING OPPOSITION 

Republicans are accusing President John- 
son of “playing politics“ with poverty. It's 
unfortunate,” said Illinois Republican Rep- 
resentative ROBERT McCrory, spilling croco- 
dile tears all over the place, “to have this 
become an election-year campaign gimmick, 
with the poor as victims.” 

Well, now, let’s review the record. Presi- 
dent Johnson sent his poverty message to 
Congress on March 16. He charted a pro- 
gram to help unskilled, uneducated young 
Americans get skills and get educations; 


like administrative setup. They are 
dissatisfied with the money it will cost. 
There are flaws in the programs. There is 


one thing after another. 
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During House committee hearings Repub- 
licans used every argument they could find 
to stimulate opposition. They tried to per- 
suade Southern Democrats not to back the 
program because it might help Negroes. 
Georgia Representative Pom M. LANDRUM, 
a sponsor of the administration bill, told 
them sternly: “I want it clearly understood 
here that it is a source of pride to me to 
have my name on this bill.” 

Republicans tried spurring Catholic op- 
position by raising the birth control Issue. 
“This bill could allow birth control infor- 
mation programs, couldn't it?” a California 
Republican asked Msgr. George Higgins, di- 
rector of the Social Action Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
It was a “fantastic inference,” Representative 
LANDRUM declared. 

Three business leaders testified for the pro- 
gram. A New Jersey Republican told them: 
“You lack faith in State government.” And 
the same New Jersey Representative raised 
great objections when he discovered that, 
under the bill, elderly people in rural areas 
could be helped to remain in their own 
homes if they received $600 or $700 In grants 
for indoor plumbing. Without this conveni- 
fence, many of the elderly who are ill have 
to go into nursing homes. Indoor plumbing. 
“I wouldn't put in modern plumbing at Fed- 
eral expense,” said Representative PETER 
FRELINGHUYSEN. He went further: “I think, 
if necessary, there should be a prohibition 
against installing modern plumbing.” 

The tipoff on the Republican attitude came 
from Nebraska GOP Representative Dave 
MARTIN. “We can't stop it in committee,” 
he said. “I’m hopeful we can defeat it on 
the floor of the House.” 

Is President Johnson playing politics with 
poverty? Hardly. He is interested first in 
helping people, which we are sure it has. 
As for the Republicans, they're playing 
politics—their usual politics of utter opposi- 
tion to anything that will do people some 
good and help the country. It's their usual 
recipe for deserved defeat, as they will learn 
again in November. 


Rev. Obie A. Baker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very sad to learn about the untimely 
death of my lifelong friend, Rev. Obie 
A. Baker. We of Upshur County and 
east Texas and Texas shall forever miss 
him. He excelled in -countless ways. 
The great good he did and his many ac- 
complishments will never be forgotten. 
May God sustain and comfort his family 
and his many friends throughout Texas 
is my prayer. I include an editorial that 
appeared in the Longview Daily News, 
June 29, 1964. 

OBIE A. BAKER 

A prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country, says the Scripture which the 
Reverend Obie A. Baker preached. The East 
Mountain community minister did not claim 
to be a prophet, but he proved the general 
rule by becoming a classical exception in his 
comparatively short but exceedingly busy 
life. 

In the East Mountain community and 
throughout all east Texas, Mr. Baker was ac- 
corded the highest honor which his friends 
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and the general public could give him. Not 
only that, but he was widely known and 
held in highest esteem throughout Texas. 

A lifelong resident of the East Mountain 
area, Obie Baker attended East Mountain 
High School, East Texas Baptist College, and 
Baylor University. Upon gradaution at Bay- 
lor, he taught 2 years at Glenwood, then 
moved to the East Mountain schools where 
he was a member of the faculty for 30 years. 

He was the beloved pastor of the New 
Bethlehem Baptist Church, where he would 
have observed his 31st year as spiritual leader 
this October, He had led in building this 
church into one of the strongest among rural 
area churches in the east Texas area. 

His passing early Saturday at the age of 54 
followed a period of declining health and 
strength. He had literally poured out his 
strength over the years in service to the 
people of his community and the east Texas 
area. 

Not only in the field of the ministry and 
in the field of teaching did Mr. Baker excel, 
but also in the field of promoting higher 
education among east Texas area high school 
students. Those who knew him best are 
confident he inspired more young people to 
go ahead with their higher education, and 
helped them find a way to make this possible, 
than any other east Texan. 

The Reverend Mr. Baker was the active 
chairman of the Baylor Ex-Students Athletic 
Committee, and had been a member of the 
board of directors of the Baylor Ex-Students 
Association for years. As many an east 
Texas family knows, he had been responsible 
for many deserving students being able to 
attend Baylor University, not only in the 
field of athletics but in general academic 
work as well. 

This busy man also served often and well 
in civic endeavors, fraternal and other 
worthwhile activities. He was a member of 
the Masonic and the Odd Fellow lodges, and 
served constantly on numerous community 
and regional committees. 

Obie Baker was a man of unusual energy; 
keen insight into human nature, ability in 
many fields of endeavor, and capacity for 
meeting problem situations and carrying on 
a great burden of work. He could have 
made a name for himself in the larger cities, 
but the East Mountain community and ail 
east Texas are more progressive in civic and 
economic matters and stronger spiritually 
because he chose to stay at home and work 
with the people he knew best. 


honor in his own community and area and 
State. 


Corydon Democrat Favors Repeal of 
Excise Taxes 


EXTENSION on REMARKS. 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, my po- 
sition in favor of repeal of retail excise 
taxes is clear from legislation I have in- 
troduced and statements I have made- 
In standing for repeal of these discrim- 
inatory taxes, as do the majority of the 
Senate, as witnessed by our votes on 
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June 30, I am sure the Nation's voters 
give their full approval. 

On July 1, the Corydon, Ind., Demo- 
crat, a weekly published in the town 
Which served as the State’s first capital, 
Printed an editorial on the subject, en- 
titled “Congress Should Repeal Excise 
Taxes That Increase Cost of Doing Busi- 
ness and Discourage Buying.” I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONGRESS SHOULD REPEAL EXCISE Taxes THAT 
INcrease Cost or DOING BUSINESS AND DIS- 
COURAGE BUYING 


It is time that the Federal excise taxes be 
repealed on jewelry and other merchandise 
Which have been taxed since the charges 
Were put on them in World War II. The 
excise taxes were imposed for two purposes: 
No. 1, to raise money to meet stepped-up 
Military expenditures; and, No. 2, as controls 
on manufacture of merchandise unessentlal 
to the winning of the war. 

A 10-man panel of experts, economists, 
and tax study specialists appeared before the 
House Ways and Means Committee recently 
and advocated repeal of some of the excise 
taxes. 

John F. Due, a University of Illinois 
€conomics professor, was the leadoff panelist. 

Written statements by all 10 academic 
Panelists have just been published by the 
Ways and Means Committee as a basis for 
this week's discussions. Only the paper pre- 
Pared by Professor Due contained a specific 
list of excises recommended for repeal. Fol- 

the committee’s ground rules, he 
Omitted from consideration the excises on 
gasoline, tires, trucks and other items ear- 
Marked for the Federal highway trust fund. 

Mr. Due labeled as undesirable those Fed- 
eral excises that are paid by companies 
mainly as a cost of doing business, or that 
Produce only niggling’ revenue or that are 
hard to enforce. Like some other panelists, 
he praised those excises that raise the costs 
Of liquor and tobacco, 

Mr. Due said his guidelines point to top- 
Priority repeal of this specific list of excises: 

The taxes on business and store machines, 
Matches, pens and mechanical pencils, lu- 
bricating and machine-cutting oils, cosmet- 
ics and other toilet preparations and cos- 
tume jewelry. Left off the list was the tax 
on more expensive jewelry, which Mr. Due 
Said is “less objectionable.” 

The economist said second priority should 
be given to repeal of the taxes on light bulbs, 
household appliances, and home air condi- 
tioners, women’s handbags and luggage, 
Musical instruments, furs, playing cards, 
Sporting goods (the levy is “contrary to the 
general philosophy of increasing physical 
fitness”), cabarets, admission tickets (except 
for horse and dog racing), bowling alleys and 
Pool tables and transfers of stocks and bonds. 

Mr. Due gave last priority to repeal of the 
taxes on safe-deposit boxes, photographic 
equipment, radios and TV sets and auto 


Mr. Due's list may have little relation to 
the taxes Congress finally selects for repeal 
or reduction. Omitted altogether are two 
excises that are prime targets for criticism 
by many lawmakers: The 10-percent levy 
for local telephone calls and the 10-percent 
Manufacturers tax on automobiles. 

However, the recommendation for repeal 
Of most of the Federal retail levies on jew- 
elry, luggage, cosmetics and furs jibes with 
& drive by House Republicans to begin junk- 
ing them right away. 
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GOP leaders do not oppose the extension 
of these taxes, levied on liquor, cigarettes, cars 
and phone calls. But they will try to amend 
the bill to provide for a two-stage repeal of 
the $530 million in the four categories of 
retail excise taxes. The effort will be op- 
posed by Ways and Means Committee Chair- 
man Mnts, Democrat, of Arkansas, who 
wants to wait until his panel finishes its 
long-range study of the whole excise ques- 
tion. 

Later in the session, spokesmen for na- 
tional business and labor groups will be 
summoned to testify, and lobbyists for in- 
dividual industries will conclude the series 
of hearings with appeals for removal or re- 
duction of specific levies on their products. 

The testimony will be collected into a 
record of advice that the Treasury and the 
committee can study for legislative action 
later. In 1959, Mr. Mitts conducted a simi- 
lar series of hearings on income taxes that 
helped lay the groundwork for some of the 
changes enacted in 1962 and 1964. 


Let’s Regain Self-Respect 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing fine editorial from the July 18, 
1964, Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch is most 
thought provoking and should be fully 
absorbed by all Members of Congress: 

APATHY EXPLAINS NATION’s FOREIGN AND 

` DoMESTIC WoES 


The other day near the Berlin Wall, an 
American officer was slapped in the face by 
an East German border guard. There was 
no retaliation, 

Some months ago a young woman was 
knifed to death in front of 38 witnesses and 
nobody bothered to even call the police. 

Russian weapons are trained toward the 
United States from Cuba and we do \ 

American military men are being killed 
daily in Vietnam, in a war the United States 
does not choose to win. 

The streets and parks of our large cities 
are fraught with danger, hoodlums seem to 
be in charge—yet no loud cries to put an end 
to the intolerable situation are heard from 
the public. 

What is happening in our society? 

In a copyrighted interview in “U.S. News 
& World Report” last week, Adm. Arleigh 
Burke contends America has lost its will to 
resist. Here are some of his thoughts: 

We, the most powerful country in the 
whole world, the most productive, with the 
highest standard of living, where even the 
poorest are better off than nearly all other 
peoples in the world, seem to have lost the 
willingness to compete. 

We seem to have an attitude that we don’t 
want to become involved, either as individ- 
uals or as a nation. 

So many people don't have the moral cour- 
age to stand up for their principles. We're 
comfortable and we don’t want to be dis- 
turbed. 5 

Not willing to face a problem, we let it 
get worse—and it always does. Cuba is a 
good example, And Vietnam. 

Michigan Gov. George Romney has sald: 

“The reason we are soft abroad, the reason 
we are losing respect abroad, is that we are 
soft at home, and can’t get respect abroad 
until we regain self-respect at home.“ 
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Have we lost our self-respect? It seems 
so—every time we don’t protest—and act— 
against what we know is wrong—in the 
home, in the community, in the nation, in 
the world. 

Nobody's going to correct this situation 
for us. It seems what we need is a renewal 
of purpose and principle—and that’s a job 
for each individual across the land. The 
question is: When do we start? 


Chicago Tribune 117 Years Old 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on the 
masthead of the Chicago Tribune there 
has long appeared, beneath its title, the 
legend The World's Greatest News- 
paper No doubt other newspapers 
would dispute that accolade; but there 
can be no doubt that in its long life the 
Chicago Tribune has had a great in- 
fluence in molding the thought of a great 
area within the region known as the 
heartland of America, 

The Chicago Tribune was founded on 
June 10, 1847. On June 14 of this year, 
an editorial entitled Candles for 117 
Years,” appeared in its pages. In it, the 
founding editor of the paper, Joseph 
Medill, is quoted as admonishing that the 
Tribune should be “an advocator of polit- 
ical and moral progress,” and that in all 
things it should “follow the line of com- 
monsense.” 

The editorial looks back over the years 
and the positions which the newspaper 
has taken as it has attempted to follow 
that advice. It acknowledges that “To 
advocate political progress is easier than 
to achieve it,” and comments particu- 
larly on the function of criticism it has so 
often exercised. The editorial concludes 
that the Tribune has a higher purpose 
than financial profit, a purpose expressed 
in its credo: “We shall never be the slave 
of the countinghouse in our editorial ex- 
pression.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial, together with 
“The Tribune Credo” preceding it, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the credo 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Chicago (II.) Tribune, June 14, 
1964] 


CANDLES FOR 117 YEARS 
The newspaper is an institution developed 
by modern civilization to present the news of 
the day, to foster commerce and industry, to 
inform and lead public opinion, and to fur- 
nish that check upon government which no 
constitution has eyer been able to provide. 
— THE TRIBUNE CREDO. 


Better to light one candle, so it is said, 
than to curse the darkness. There were 
few newspapers and little visibility around 
Chicago when the Tribune first began to 
shed its little light 117 years ago last week. 
The men who lite the taper could not have 
foreseen that they had created a flame which 
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well into its second century would still be 
burning with a steady glow. 

Now, in our 118th year, after adding can- 
dies for all these birthdays, that light can 
be seen from afar, and its rays have pene- 
trated everywhere men have gone in this 
restless world, illuminating their actions and 
their thoughts. Sometimes the light has 
fallen upon some seamy doings and made 
them visible, for light impartially reveals the 
bad with the good. 

The light has been constant this century 
and more, and if, at times, it has wavered 
or flared, that, we must concede, was be- 
cause the wick was trimmed by an uncer- 
tain hand, for everyone makes mistakes. 
Yet we are satisfied that, in the main, the 
light has cast its rays in the direction our 
progenitors would have wished. 

The parting admonition of our founding 
editor, Joseph Medill, was that the Tribune 
be “an advocate of political and moral prog- 
ress,” and that in all things it “follow the 
line of commonsense.” This we have tried 
to do. The standards of commonsense may 
not be quite the same today as in 1847, or in 
the later period of Medill, for this is a shift- 
ing world. But we have always sought to 
maintain our character while accommodating 
ourselves to change. 

More and more the Tribune has tended 
to seek to give its readers the facts about all 
things that could concern them, with as 
complete accuracy and balance as is possible 
in the presentation of news that changes 
from hour to hour, and almost from minute 
to minute. We have tried to print the news 
unclouded by preconceptions or prejudices, 
reserving our judgments until both sides of 
controverted questions have been set forth 
fairly. 

When we are convinced that the time has 
come to take a stand, we have done so clearly, 
sometimes bluntly, and -without apology. 
Our extended analysis of the civil rights bill 
was a recent example, and we did not dodge 
in our judgments, though we made our posi- 
tion clear, we trust, without acrimony, for 
we were concerned with constitutionality 
and methods, not with the need or wisdom of 
promoting interracial harmony. 

On this or any other subject we do not 
maintain that those who differ with us are 
irretrievably lost or necessarily wrong. We 
do not invite discord when we submit opin- 
ions. We hope for agreement, but make no 
pretense of having a right to command it. 

While Medill saw us as an instrument for 
moral advance, we have come to feel that 
there are limits upon a newspaper as a 
preceptor of morals. Some of the straitlaced 
sects once endeavored to lay inhibitions on 
dancing. We doubt if many persist in the 
endeavor. We respect and encourage belief 
and faith, just as we support and maintain 
ethics and decency, but these are things that 
we cannot preach into our readers. 

To advocate political is easier 
than to achieve it. In matters of local gov- 
ernment it has been our unhappy duty to 
chide more often than to praise, to expose 
waste and corruption rather than to proclaim 
virtue. The National Government we have 
too often found to be grasping, ambitious, 
overbearing, and rapacious, with power in 
the hands of men blown up with conceit and 
impatient with the very citizens they are 
called upon to serve. 

We have tried to be consistent in our ap- 

to detect the ever-present folly in 
national policy, to puncture dangerous illu- 
sions, and to promote what is best for our 
country. The United Nations, no more than 
the League of Nations, do we conceive to be 
the-all and end-all of our aspirations, All 
too frequently the sound and fury resound- 
ing through its halls signifies nothing, when 
it does not signify something evil. 
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We have decried the waste of American 
resources in an idle attempt to play Santa 
Claus to the world, and the waste of Ameri- 
can lives in bootless efforts to bring dem- 
ocracy” to backward peoples incapable of 
comprehending the term. We have felt that 
we might be farther along if we had directed 
our energies instead to achieving a more 
perfect Union at home. 

We have stood for the liberty of the indi- 
vidual in all matters, for the freedom of a 
marketplace economy, for resistance to all 
arbitrary Government controls, and for solu- 
tions at the community or State level, We 
cannot approve turning public education 
over to the Federal beaurocracy, and we have 
looked with suspicion on the Department of 
Justice as the punitive arm of a rising polit- 
ical power. 

While we recognize Congress as the surest 
counter to some of these trends, we could 
wish that it would stiffen its backbone. The 
memory of some of its great moments ought 
to induce it to avoid wavering. When it 
turned back Franklin Roosevelt's scheme to 
pack the Supreme Court in 1937, it asserted 
its dignity and its devotion to principle, and 
we wish it would do so more often. Its action 
on that occasion vindicated the stand of the 
Tribune, which relentlessly opposed Mr. 
Roosevelt's design. 

In that instance, as in countless others, 
we were exercising the right, and subscrib- 
ing to the duty, of a responsible newspaper 
to express legitimate criticism. We adhere 
to that right and duty, within the bounds of 
the law of libel. We hope that our voice is 
undiminished, and we realize that the 
strength of the Tribune as a flourishing in- 
stitution—made so under the wise guidance 
of our predecessors—enables us to speak 
with greater firmness and courage than 
would be possible to a weaker newspaper. 

We shall never be the slave of the counting- 
house in our editorial expression. A sub- 
stantial newspaper must, we know, be finan- 
cially sound, but it is not in operation pri- 
marily as a machine to make money. Its 
higher purpose is expressed in the credo 
which appears in our masthead, and to avoid 
the summons would be to sacrifice character. 

So the light burns on. 


Economist Notes Defects in Job 
Retraining Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, retraining 


jobless workers is an effective and neces- 
sary method of reducing unemployment 


ogical 
tions, however, that the Johnson admin- 
istration is bungling our critically im- 
portant job retraining programs. 

Joseph Froomkin, an economist of the 
Columbia University Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, pojnts out in a recent 
study that defects the programs in- 
clude retraining workers for employment 
in farmwork, where employment has 
been contracting for years. He joins 
other prominent economists in deploring 
the lack of analytical information about 
current job vacancies. Because there is 
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no solid, verified information about the 
requirements of job openings, vocational 
educators sometimes organize training 
programs for jobs that no longer exist. 


An article in the July 6 New York 
Times discusses Mr. Froomkin's study 
and conclusions on the ineffectiveness of 
present retraining programs. With 
unanimous consent, I place this article 
in the Record at this point: 

EcoNoMIst DOUBTS RETRAINING PLANS—SayYs 
Most APPEAR UNLIKELY To Cur JOBLESS 
RoLLS—CALLS SOME PROMISING—LACK OF 
DATA DEPLORED—COLUMBIA RESEARCHER 
Hofs Ir Leaps ro PREPARATION FOR NON- 
EXISTENT OPENINGS 

(By Will Lissner) 

An economist engaged in a large-scale 
study of the effects of automation says that 
only a minority of current retraining pro- 
grams appear likely to get the trainees off 
the unemployment rolls. 

The economist, Joseph Froomkin of Co- 
lumbia University’s Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, reports on his survey in the Co- 
lumbia University Forum. 

He points out that $30 million will be 
spent this year to retrain 275,000 workers 
under acts of 1958, 1960, and 1962 aimed at 
meeting labor shortages, revitalizing de- 
pressed areas or retraining unemployed 
workers. 

The programs that appear promising, Mr. 

says, are those that prepare 
workers as aids in the medical field, those 
that teach skills for various repair services 
such as television receiver technician, and 
those in the metal trades. 

SKEPTICAL OF OTHERS 

He regards skeptically other programs. One 
provides data-processing training for which 
employers have traditionally paid the costs, 
he finds, and others are in this category. 
There is a course in farmwork, he says, 
although farming has had a contracting 
labor force for many years. 

Mr. Froomkin joins Arthur F, Burns, for- 
mer Chairman of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, and many Federal and 
State labor economists in deploring the lack 
of analytical information about current job 
opportunities. 

The economists say that because there is 
no solid, verified information about the re- 
quirements for job openings, the vocational 
educators organize training programs for jobs 
that no longer exist. 

THE UNFILLED JOBS 

Mr. Froomkin says there is only intelligent 
guesswork now about what kinds of jobs 
are available, This k indicates that 
the great majority of unfilled jobs in this 
country fall into two categories: jobs for 
college graduates, especially those with en- 

or science degrees, and short-term 
jobs in certain businesses with seasonal 
requirements. 

The retraining programs do not offer work 
at the college or graduate level to fit appli- 
cants for professional vacancies. 

And in hiring temporary workers, Mr. 
Froomkin says, employers continue to favor 
experience over training. Hence, he reports, 
the retraining programs are limited to pre- 
paring displaced workers for new long-term 
openings. 


In this they have met with varied success, 
he says. Retrained employees in the Los 
Angeles area, where unemployment is less 
acute, found new jobs and managed to keep 
them. In Harlan County, Ky., a dep: 
area, however, when retrained workers could 
find jobs they were able to hold them only 
for a short time. 


1964 
Oversea Criticism of Goldwater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the over- 
sea criticism of Senator Barry GoLpwa- 
TER is not well founded. The July issue 
of Intelligence Digest points out that 
Senator GOLDWATER’S views are desery- 
ing of reasonable study. The Intelli- 
gence Digest is published in England and 
has a wide circulation throughout the 
world. The staff of the Intelligence 
Digest includes expert analysts in world 
affairs and political science. I commend 
this publication to the attention of my 
colleagues. Ialso recommend close study 
of those editorials compiled by American 
writers who are distinguished in the field 
of foreign affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include an article from the July 
issue of Intelligence Digest in addition to 
two editorials of the type I mentioned 
above: 

[From the Intelligence Digest] 
SENATOR GOLDWATER 


Recently, President Johnson has described 
the immense present nuclear power of 
America. In his view this is so terrific that 
Russia could not strike at Western Europe 
or America without oyerwhelming destruc- 
tion to herself. The deterrent has proved 
all-powerful and all-effective, says President 
Johnson. 

That may well now be true. 

But what caused America to galvanize her- 
Self into the effort which has produced this 
result? 

In 1942, when Russia started her new style, 
aggressive antiwestern plans only one voice 
of warning was raised. It was that of In- 
telligence Digest. 

Between 1942 and 1949, a very high pro- 
Portion of those who joined in the warn- 
ings had been, or were, subscribers to or 
readers of In Digest. 

Between 1949 and 1962, a number of anti- 
Communist groups and movements sprang 
up. Most of them derived their first informa- 
tion and sense of anxiety from Intelligence 
Digest, 

A MASS OF SMALL EFFORTS 

The anti-Communist groups are much de- 
Spised. They are also much divided; but 
they have been like the small springs, the 
confluence of which provides an immense 
generating power. 

But for the mass of small efforts, the 
American public as a whole would never 
have been alerted to such an extent that it 
became national policy to create a deterrent 
Which has, so far, stopped Russia from the 
Conquest of all Europe and the Middle East. 

Contemporary Journalism may sneer at the 
anti-Communist groups as much as it likes, 
but, in fact, they were responsible for creat- 
ing a broad public opinion which has per- 
mitted the expenditure which has saved the 
World from a disaster. 

NOT A WARMONGER 

But what has this to do with Senator 
GotnwarTer and his critics? 

Senator GoLpwaTer may or may not get 
the Republican nomination. If he does get 
it, he may or may not be America's choice 
for President. This has nothing to do with 
Intelligence Digest. What has to do with us 
is to make an accurate record of facts, 
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The British press says that Senator GOLD- 
Warn is a warmonger who wants to use 
nuclear weapons all over the place and to 
put the American economy back into the 
Stone Age. 

Is this true? 

We thinks it to be false. 

The Senator has no desire at all to use 
nuclear weapons anywhere. What he says 
is that it will be fatal if, despite the deter- 
rent, America allows communism to creep 
in underneath the barrier which the deter- 
rent provides. If this happens, he said, the 
deterrent would have proved useless. 

It is no use possessing immense power if 
that power is not applied. By this, Senator 
GOLDWATER does not mean that it must be 
physically used, but that Its existence must 
be applied to precise situations. 

Senator GoLpwaTEer maintains that If, de- 
spite America’s efforts, all southeast Asia, the 
Middle East, and Latin America are lost, the 
existence of the deterrent will have proved 
useless. That is all he says, except to add 
that the application of the threat should be 
to a large extent decided on local military 
advice. 

Senator GOLDWATER'S policy should be 
judged in the light of what he means and 
not what his bitter enemies falsely report 
that they think he has in mind. 

This is a question, therefore, as to whether 
America’s nuclear power should remain a 
showpiece or be applied—not by dropping 
the bomb but by making it clear that if ag- 
gression does not cease in vital areas, then 
the risk which the will have to 
face is that of the nuclear deterrent. 

This means, in other words, the translation 
of the deterrent into positive, instead of 
negative, value. 

THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 

The immense wealth of America has twice 
saved civilization from complete disaster 
after World Wars I and IL 

This wealth may have been used in an irri- 
tating manner; it may have been used un- 
wisely in certain areas. But, by and large, it 
twice saved the civilized world from eco- 
nomic collapse. 

It has provided the money for the nuclear 
deterrent which has sayed us from Soviet 
occupation of western Europe. There can 
be no doubt at all about this. 

This vast wealth sprang from rugged 
private enterprise, and from that alone. 
But, as American wealth has increased, 
there has been a trend toward Government 
control, and there has been a gradual erosion 
of enterprise. Senator GOLDWATER fears that, 
if this tendency persists, the basic system 
which induced America’s wealth may be de- 
stroyed. He suggests that it would be un- 
wise completely to destroy what has proved 
the greatest economic success in recorded 


history. 
That is all he says. One would think that 
this was a viewpoint worth some thought. 


A TRIED SYSTEM 


Moreover, he foresees that, apart from the 
corrupting dangers of overcentralization and 
government control, a free-for-all welfare 
system and a wage spree unrelated to pro- 
duction, but financed by limitless paper bills, 
will lead to an inflation which the bullt-in 
supports will not be able to withstand. 

Since Senator GOLDWATER is able to observe 
what is happening in the Common Market 
countries and India and is likely to occur 

in Britain, one cannot blame him for a 
prudent look at the signs. 

If It is to be a fool and a backwoods reac- 
tionary to desire to apply power created to 
avert successful aggression; if it is to be a 
fool to have a desire to save a system which 
has worked better than any other in history; 
and if it is to be a backwoods reactionary to 
regard with prudence exaggerations likely to 
cause bankruptcy—then, of course, there is 
no more to be said. 
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VIEWS DESERVING STUDY 


This service cannot with honesty say that 
it finds that Senator GOLDWATER'S views CO- 
incide with what is reported of them in the 
British press; nor can it say that what he 
Says is altogether foolish. We think that hin 
views deserve close and reasonable study. 

Senator GOLDWATER is a reader of Intelli- 
gence Digest. We have invited him to give 
us his comments on the foregoing, which we 
would like to publish in our August issue if 
he agrees to do so, 

[From the Washington (D.C,) Evening Star, 

July 18, 1964) 

GOLDWATER BANDWAGON IN EUROPE—A FEW 
WEEKS Aco, He Was CALLED Lazy, ILLIT- 
ERATE—Now, He's “Sound” 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Rome.—A “Goldwater bandwagon" has de- 
veloped in Western Europe. 

Until a few weeks ago, the Western Eu- 
ropean newspapers and magazines were giv- 
ing prominent place to Pennsylvania’s Gov. 
William W. Scranton, and dramatizing the re- 
turn of Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge from 
Vietnam to become the Governor’s cham- 
pion. Senator GoLpwarer was frequently 
mentioned, but as an inevitable loser. The 
European press parroted many of its Amer- 
ican counterparts, saying “The American 
people don't want him.” This was being 
demonstrated mathematically in various 
polls. And “pollmania” is spreading fast in 
Europe. 

But in the last few weeks there has been 
a change of heart. 

Many European reporters in Washington 
and New York began to think for them- 
selves. The Washington correspondent of 
the influential Paris daily, Le Figaro, which 
frequently carries the Walter Lippmann and 
Joseph Alsop columns, woke up to the fact 
that the Goldwater bloc is homogeneous and 
admirably organized. It is the result, he 
now writes, of 4 years of careful and in- 
tensive work. While Barry and his cohorts 
were paying attention to the grassroots, his 
opponents were talking: “GOLDWATER is all 
wind and no substance. Nobody will take 
him seriously. Moreover, he is not intelli- 
gent. Everybody knows that. He is also 
lazy and illiterate.” 

The Figaro correspondent, who in the past 
had accepted these statements heard at 
Washington cocktail es and in conver- 
sations with fellow newspapermen, came 
recently to the conclusion that “I don't 
know the Senator; hence I cannot pass judg- 
ment on his intelligence. But what is sure, 
however, in American politics, is that suc- 
cess is a matter of human warmth and tem- 
perament rather than the possession of aca- 
demic degrees and diplomas. GOLDWATER 
may be lacking the latter but has ample 
of the former. It also is evident that Got- 
WATER has conducted his campaign with 
honesty and courage, without making, so 
far, a single mistake. His warmth and folk- 
siness—which are not a sham—have gained 
him the support of the little people in Amer- 
ica’s heartland—those Americans who look 
with suspicion on the east coast bankers— 
kingmakers: ‘Look at me. I don’t owe any- 
thing to the powerful east coast interests 
which have always supported Willkies and 
Tom Deweys.“ 

In Italy and Germany, where until recently 
the Arizona Senator had been regarded as a 
contender with no chance to be nominated, 
the newspapers and magazines also have 
changed their tune and are in a way hop- 
ping on the Goldwater bandwagon. They 
point out that he may give a hard battle to 
President Johnson, who Is still considered as 
the likely winner in November—but less so 
than a few weeks ago. 

Until the Roman magazine Lo Specchio, 
which has a nationwide circulation, came out 
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with a full reproduction of Senator GOLD- 
WwarTer’s article in Life last March, setting 
forth his views on NATO and other European 
and American problems, the feeling here and 
in the rest of Europe was that the Republi- 
can candidate was an unrepentant reaction- 
ary and isolationist. 

Lo Specchio's six-page spread drew for the 
first time to the attention of the European 
that the Arizonan was not what the propa- 
ganda had described him. His ideas con- 
cerning American-European cooperation 
were regarded as sound. He favored close 
cooperation—not dictation—with the Euro- 
peans and shared President de Gaulle’s ideas 
about how the alliance should be effectively 
strengthened, 

A slew of Italian newspapers in Rome and 
in the provinces reproduced condensations 
of Senator GotpwarTer’s March article with 
ample editorial comment—most of its favor- 
able. 

The controversial but influential German 
weekly, Der Spiegel, which contributed 
greatly to the resignation of Konrad Ade- 
nauer as Chancellor, sent a special corre- 
spondent immediately after the publication 
of the Lo Specchio article to interview Sena- 
tor GOLDWATER in Washington. The inter- 
view on 4 pages seemed to be an eyeopener 
to the rest of the German newspapers, which 
had regarded with deep frowns the “vague” 
possibility of the Arizonan’s getting the 
nomination. He appears now not as an 
isolationist but as a strong advocate of Euro- 
pean unity and dedicated to “rolling back 
communism,” which is so important to all 
Germans regardless of political color. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

July 8, 1964] 

EUROPE'S POSITION on GOLDWATER: EDITORS 
ABROAD Err ON His POSITION, IGNORE PARTY 
COMPROMISE EFFORTS 

(By Max Freedman) 

As the Republicans are working on their 
platform in San Francisco, the European 
press is continuing its campaign against Sen- 
ator Barry GOLDWATER. That criticism suf- 
fers always from a lack of good manners and 
almost always from a lack of good sense, 

The only possible justification for this 
campaign is that Europe will inevitably have 
to look to the next President of the United 
States for leadership of NATO. Yet even this 
argument by no means justifies the sudden 
rash of irritated criticisms, For Senator 
GOLDWATER believes in a strong NATO com- 
munity and wants to make it even stronger. 
The European editors are ignorant of this 
fact or else they believe he will choose the 
wrong methods to strengthen allied unity or 
will plunge the alliance into reckless danger. 
How can they be sure? 

In Britain, as in the rest of Europe, there 
was very little serious attention paid to Sena- 
tor GotowaTrr until he won the California 
primary. Then the gushing springs of preju- 
dice poured forth abundantly. Most of the 
editors consulted their fears, not their files, 
and made a talent for invective a wretched 
substitute for accurate analysis. As a re- 
sult, Senator Gorpwarer is being portrayed 
as a reckless primitive, shooting always from 
the hip, having a stockpile of prejudices and 
threats, and incapable of the restraint that 
sanctifies the exercise of great power. 

This is a pleasant caricature but it bears 
no visible resemblance to the truth. Be- 
sides, this entire campaign savors bitterly of 
something perilously akin to political inso- 
lence. 

There would be a justified cry of outrage 
in England or Italy or Germany if the 
American press by a concerted campaign 
tried to influence the choice of a party leader 
in those countries. Yet that is precisely 
what the European press is now doing. It 
has not waited for the presidential campaign 
to start or for the national issues to be de- 
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fined. It is interfering instead with the 
right of Republicans to make their own 
choice for the presidential nomination. 

On the lowest grounds of self-interest the 
European editors are making an exceedingly 
stupid mistake. For they are stirring up 
sympathy for Senator GotpwaTer by their 
surly criticism and lending a color.of reality 
to Senator GoLpwaTEr’s claim that he is the 
all-American candidate. 

If Western Europe really wants to follow 
the election campaign, it should try to un- 
derstand the process of compromise now at 
work in the Republican Party, Unless the 
Republicans insist on dividing and demoral- 
izing their party beyond hope of cure, they 
must begin at once to work for a common 
cause in this election. 

This means that both the GOLDWATER sup- 
porters and the GOLDWATER critics must be- 
gin to blunt their differences. The one fair 
test will be not whether there are compro- 
mises, for compromises are now unavold- 
able, but whether these compromises are 
within the traditional principles of a na- 
tional election, 

Senator GOLDWATER, in particular, has the 
right as a presidential candidate to modify 
his earlier views. That same right was exer- 
cised by earlier candidates. It was exercised 
by President Kennedy and will be exercised 
by President Johnson. As the campaign 
develops, Senator GOLDWATER, if he becomes 
the Republican candidate, will be speaking 
in a context of responsibility and with 
sources of information and advice never be- 
fore open to him on this large scale. 

If this new experience does not alter his 
views on some questions, he thereby shows 
himself to be inflexible in his thinking and 
unworthy of national leadership. The sen- 
sible assumption therefore is that Senator 
GOLDWATER will make some concessions in 
good conscience for the sake of party unity 
and will accept still other compromises be- 
cause his large staff of advisers will persuade 
him to agree with these changes. 

Once this process begins, it will be easy 
to draw a pitiless contrast between what 
Senator GOLDWATER said in the past and 
what he is saying in the campaign. But this 
sort of analysis can be fair only if it takes 
into account the frankness with which 
Senator GOLDWATER admits his new policies 
and gives candid reasons for them, 


The Cow Palace Disaster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr, Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial entitled “The Cow Palace Dis- 
aster,” from the Muncie Und.) Star: 

THE Cow PALACE DISASTER 

Amid the shambles of their attempt to 
stop Senator Barry GOLDWATER, many of the 
liberal spokesmen cling to the pronounce- 
ment that his nomination for the Presidency 
is a disaster for the Republican Party. 

To them it was inconceivable, just a few 
months ago, that GOLDWATER could possibly 
be nominated. Now it is inconceivable to 
them that he could be elected. They still 
cannot believe that his principles and be- 
liefs are shared by more than a small minor- 
ity of the people. 

Polls have helped to perpetuate and fos- 
ter this illusion. As late as last Sunday the 
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Gallup poll gave Gov. William Scranton, of 
Pennsylvania, a 60-34 edge over GOLDWATER 
among rank-and-file Republicans. The 
myth has persisted that the convention dele- 
gates and professionals favoring the Arizona 
Senator were simply out of touch with the 
realities of opinion in the party. The rollcall 
tally giving GOLDWATER better than 2 to 
1 over all other candidates would indi- 
cate—on the basis of that thinking—a phe- 
nomenal gulf between the thinking of the 
delegates and that of their constituents. 

It is anyone's guess whether the savage in- 
fighting, which continued up to the hour 
of the rollcall, was more a reflection or a con- 
tributing cause of the illusion that the 
main body of Republicans overwhelmingly 
opposed GOLDWATER. In any case, we believe 
the events immediately following the rolicall 
were & more accurate reflection of the true 
state of affairs. Scranton, who took on the 
leadership of the bitter last-ditch opposition, 
strode cheerfully to the podium and man- 
fully declared, with never a tear in his eye or 
a quaver in his voice, that the convention 
had spoken and he had heard the message. 
All but a handful of the opposing delegates 
then switched their votes to GOLDWATER. 

The disaster, of course, is for the liberals 
who have controlled the party for 30 years. 
We anticipate that the extent of their dis- 
eg will be more clearly revealed in Novem- 

t. 

The clear-cut decisive Goldwater victory 
at San Francisco has set the Republican 
Party on the road back to the stature and in- 
fluence it ought to have. We can look for- 
ward to a campaign in which there will be 
genuine issues of fundamental principle and 
significance, vigorously debated. The people 
will have a choice. 


Bail Reform a Pressing Need Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, the 
San Jose Mercury-News recently devoted 
the lead Sunday editorial to a most im- 
portant problem in the administration 
of justice—the use and misuse of bail in 
criminal cases. Judge Robert Beresford 
of the San Jose municipal court kindly 
forwarded the editorial to me. Judge 
Beresford was the only member of the 
judiciary from the central coast Cali- 
fornia region who attended the National 
Conference on Bail and Criminal Justice 
which was cosponsored by the Justice De- 
partment and the Vera Foundation. The 
conference successfully focused national 
attention on the evils of indiscriminate 
use of bail and regional conferences are 
now being contemplated to pursue more 
specific suggestions for reform. The 
Mercury-News supports such a regional 
conference and their editorial is an ex- 
cellent statement of the reasons why 
present bail procedures too often result 
in a denial of equal justice. 

Bar. REFORM A PRESSING NEED TODAY 

Last month in Washington, D.C., several 
hundred judges, attorneys, and bail bonds- 
men gathered to examine critically a ragged- 
toothed cog in the gears of American jus- 
tice: the bail system. 

In brief, they concluded that the present 
system is unfair, inefficient, expensive, and 
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files in the face of the elemental concept 
that an individual accused of a crime is in- 
nocent until proven gulity. 

They were considerably less unanimous in 
their estimates of what should be done to 
improve the situation. 

The National Conference on Ball and 
Criminal Justice, in Washington, did, how- 
ever, serve to focus national attention on a 
problem that has plagued police, judges, 
bail bondsmen, social workers and knowl- 
edgeable segments of the general public for 
many years. 

A single national conference will do little, 
in the long run, to right the wrongs of the 
bail system, but the 3-day Washington 
meeting pointed up a problem that needs to 
be examined on a regional basis and 
attacked, ultimately, in local courtrooms 
throughout the land. 

LOCAL SOLUTIONS 

As a starter, the Justice Department, 
which cosponsored the W: gather- 
ing with the Vera Foundations, Inc., of New 
York City, should consider a series of re- 
gional conferences, San Jose, as the center 
of California’s central coast region, would 
be an ideal location for such a regional bail 
conference. 

The need to “do something” has been rec- 
Ognized locally by the city of Sunnyvale, 
Whose public safety department last fall 
began to experiment with a system of 
releasing on their own recognizance certain 
individuals arrested for misdemeanor of- 
fenses. In the intervening months, there 
have been virtually no instances of the ar- 
rested persons failing to appear for trial, 
Officials of that city say. 

The Sunnyvale experiment gets to the heart 
of the bail problem and, at the same time, 
Suggests at least one potentially valuable so- 
lution to the greatest part of it. 

ONE PURPOSE ONLY 


At bottom, bail has only one legitimate 
Purpose: to ensure that an accused person 
appears in court to stand trial. The right to 
bail is absolute; Congress and the courts 
have settled that question. 

But in practice, too often bail boils down 

to money. The wealthy, or even the person 
of moderate means who can afford to pay a 
ball bondsman’s fee, stay out of jail 
trial. The indigent stays in jail. If he is 
subsequently acquitted, he has “served time” 
through no fault of his own—save that he 
Was poor. 
Meanwhile, the individual who can't make 
bail—guilty or innocent—costs the com- 
munity dearly. Added to his own jail “board 
and room” costs, often are welfare payments 
to his family, since he can’t work while in 
Jail. 

Also a prisoner in jall is at a disadvantage 
in helping his attorney prepare his defense. 
And finally, guilty or innocent, a man's time 
in jall awaiting trial represents days irre- 
trievably lost from his life. If he should 
be found guilty, his “waiting time” is not 
deducted from his sentence. 

None of this makes sense. All of it is 
Pernicious, since it tends to vitiate the con- 
stitutional guarantee of equal justice for all 
citizens, rich and poor alike. 

TOO MANY HELD 


Study after study, in all parts of the coun- 
try, confirm the fact that far too many per- 
sons are being held in jails because they are 
E execessive 
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use of release on recognizance could safely be 
employed. To do so, as a practical matter, it 
will be necessary for law enforcement agen- 
cies or the courts to make a greater effort to 
find out something about the background of 
the accused before coming to a bail-on-recog- 
nizance decision. 

This lack of pertinent information is the 
greatest single stumbling block in the way of 
bail reform today, yet it is a lack that can be 
remedied without too great inconvenience or 
expense. 

The issue is fundamental. It should be ex- 
plored in detail by every judge and police of- 
ficer concerned with bringing the principle of 
equal justice for all into closer conformity 
with actual practice 


Blueprint for Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the July 20th issue 
of Barron’s entitled “Blueprint for Dis- 
aster” gives a concise and cogent picture 
of ill-advised proposals for limiting the 
independence of the Federal Reserve 
System. I would like to commend the 
article to the attention of my colleagues 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

BLUEPRINT FOR DISASTER: CONGRESS SHOULD 

Nor TINKER WITH THE INDEPENDENCE OF 

THE FED 


Whatever the dissension it aroused among 
the delegates on other issues, the GOP plat- 
form adopted last week at San Francisco’s 
Cow Palace won thunderous acclaim for its 
insistence on limited government. The 
challenge to Big Brother was hurled force- 
fully by Senator GOLDWATER as he accepted 
the nomination and, in the months ahead, 
the Republican standard bearer doubtless 
will hammer home the theme again and 
again. Yet even before the last lingering 
echoes of his vibrant speech had died away, 
a counterattack was being mounted. Busy 
Democratic carpenters were at work on & 
platform of their own, designed to extend 
still further today's authoritarian sway over 
every phase of national life. Looking not 
only to this year’s campaign, but also to next 
year’s session of the 89th Congress, Repre- 
sentative WRIGHT Parman, Democrat, of 
Texas, for one, already has proposed a vast 
extension of the President’s power over the 
vital area of money and credit. 

The Texas gadfly, of course, has made a 
career of espousing cheap money as a cure- 
all for the Nation’s ills. Last month, after 
lengthy hearings, his House Banking Sub- 
committee (with every Republican abstain- 


sponsive to the will of the people.” 
of these warmed-over ideas, moreover, drew 
quick praise in the press, even in supposedly 
sophisticated business magazines. A central 
bank, to be sure, is always an inviting tar- 
get. And in Barron’s view, U.S. monetary 
policies in recent years have often been mis- 
guided, ineffective or both. Most notably, 
the Board has failed to put up a stout de- 
fense of the Nation's currency. However, 
subjecting the Fed to the whim of the White 
House, as the Patmanites urge, would be 
nothing short of disastrous. It would drive 
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good men from key Reserve posts, and make 
it more difficult to replace them. It would 
disrupt delicate working relationships with 
central bankers overseas, It would destroy 
incomparable assets of flexibility and re- 
sourcefulness. Above all, the drastic over- 
haul envisioned by Mr. Patman would sap 
the integrity of the dollar, at home and 
abroad. 

Representative Parman and his economic 
fellow travelers, to be sure, profess different 
aims. They seek to do away with the Sys- 
tem's present grassroots base by abolishing 
the policymaking Open Market Committee, 
on which the presidents of five Reserve banks 
serve in rotation. They want to liquidate 
“banker denomination” by retiring the stock 
in the 12 regional banks now held by mem 
ber institutions across the land. To curb the 
Board's independence, they propose to cut 
members’ terms from 14 years to 5, and 
make the chairman subject to appointment 
by each incoming President for a 4-year term. 
They would strip the Fed of its watchdog 
role over U.S. banks and make it dependent 
on congressional appropriations, Not con- 
tent with all this, the reformers demand that 
the Board, in tightening and loosening the 
Nation’s credit, meekly follow Presidential 
“guidelines.” 

Barron’s does not, of course, consider the 
Fed infallible. The Board, as we have argued 
time and again, has erred in recent years by 
too exclusive an attention to domestic needs, 
real or fancied. In 1958 and in 1960, it failed 
to anticipate the Nation’s heavy gold losses. 
Two years ago, it foresaw a basic change 
for the better in the U.S. balance of 
payments, which soon proved a mirage. 
Even today, it is doing nothing to deflate ill- 
founded optimism over our international ac- 
counts, Lest anyone doubt that the pay- 
ments situation continues to deteriorate, the 
United States last week was forced to seek a 
massive line of new credit from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. At the same time, 
the Fed seems to regard with strange com- 
placency the unmistakable and ominous stir- 
rings of inflation, The hard fact is that the 
money managers of late have proved all too 
willing to lean with the political wind. 

The moral of all the foregoing, then, is 
that the Fed must be more independent of 
political pressures, not less. The liberal 
Democrats, in short, are trying to move in 
precisely the wrong direction. Their blue- 
print for the great society would, in the 
first place, greatly add to the difficulties of 
keeping good men. It would make virtually 
impossible the already challenging task of 
recruiting a capable staff for the System. To 
make a Governor a mere puppet, after all, 
does far more than merely debase his office; 
it assures that men of imagination and 
initiative henceforth will shun the post. 
Thus in this critical role the dedicated 
public servant would give way to the party 
hack. In such the Fed and 
its people are certain to forfeit the high 
esteem in which they are now held through- 
out the banking world. 

Nor is that all. The Democrats would do 
nothing less than destroy the very qualities 
which have made the Fed distinctive among 
central banks. Wittingly or otherwise, they 
seek to exchange the admirable flexibility of 
operation which the Reserve has tradition- 
ally commanded for a sterile conformity. 
They propose as well to summarily abandon 
the deliberative process that now charac- 
terizes the System from top to bottom and 
by virtue of which it has achieved an envia- 
ble breadth of vision. They would supplant 
this invaluable consensus with unthinking 
obedience to political ukase. Were Mr. 
PaTMan’s ideas to make the great leap from 
fantasy to reality, the mischief which would 
ultimately follow is incalculable. In the 
realm of money Management, as elsewhere, 
there is no substitute for the give-and-take 
of unfettered minds. As John Maynard 
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Keynes once shrewdly observed: “Hitler so 
concentrated the decisionmaking in the 
Germany of his day that the only mistakes 
he could make were major ones.” Surely 
America ought not to pursue the same ill- 
advised course. 

Most disturbing of all would be the impact 
on the crucial network of relationships which 
the Federal Reserve officials have painstak- 
ingly built up over the years with central 
bankers abroad. By destroying their trust in 
the Fed, its personnel and its policies, the 
Patmanites would jeopardize this close and 
delicate cooperation. The immediate con- 
sequence would be to seriously undermine 
confidence in the dollar. On this score, Al- 
fred Hayes, president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, minced no words in his 
testimony before the Patman subcommittee 
earlier this year. The faith of foreign bank- 
ers in the integrity of the dollar, he warned, 
stems in very substantial measure from “the 
existence of an independent monetary au- 
thority able to pursue its programs unham- 
pered by political pressures.” The long-term 
effects of the inflationists’ grand design for 
prosperity would be even more grave. The 
Texan’s ill-conceived scheme threatens, in- 
deed, to shake to its very foundations the 
prosperity so hard won by the free world. 

In his forthright statement of principle 
last week, Senator GOLDWATER time and again 
called for the defense of freedom on every 
front, in every sphere. In the realm of 
money and credit, as elsewhere, not least 
among the forces encroaching on liberty is 
big government. The radical proposals of 
Representative Parman for reshaping the 
Federal Reserve System would make money 
management the servant of political purpose. 
The evil consequences, as all the foregoing 
suggests, would reach far beyond America’s 
shores. Far from emasculating the Fed, the 
clear need today is to reaffirm and strength- 
en its independence. 


Tax-Cut Effect Uncertain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the prem- 
ise on which the administration based 
its arguments for a tax cut was that a 
reduction, particularly in individual tax 
rates, would immediately stimulate eco- 
nomic activity through increased con- 
sumer spending. People would notice the 
extra money in their pay envelopes, it 
was argued, and increased their expendi- 
tures on goods and services, thus raising 
the level of business activity. 

A recent survey by the University of 
Michigan Research Center, reported in 
the July 9 edition of the New York Times, 
indicates that few consumers have in- 
creased their consumption as a result of 
the tax reduction. In fact, only 5 per- 
cent of those questioned in the study 
said that the extra money available to 
them through the tax cut made a “‘con- 
siderable” difference to them. This feel- 
ing is echoed by leading retailers who 
note that the tax reduction has had rela- 
tively little effect on sales volume. 

The point I wish to make, Mr. Speaker, 
is that there apparently exists some 
doubt as to how much of the recent ex- 
pansion in the economy can rightfully 
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be attributed to the recent tax cut. More 

time will have to elapse before a final 

determination can be made on the ulti- 
mate results of the tax cut. 

With unanimous consent, I place the 
article from the New York Times in the 
Recorp at this point. 

Survey DISPUTES Tax-Cur Errect—MIcHIGAN 
UNIVERSITY CENTER FINDS Few CONSUMERS 
RusH To Buy More 

(By Leonard Sloane) 

The Federal income tax cut, which went 
into effect in March, has not yet touched 
off the splurge of retail buying it was in- 
tended to, according to a nationwide survey 
of consumer attitudes. 

Only 5 percent of those queried by the 
University of Michigan Survey Research Cen- 
ter said that the extra money available be- 
cause of the tax cut made a “considerable” 
difference to them. 

The overwhelming majority of respondents, 
on the other hand, replied that the addi- 
tional income made either “a small dif- 
ference” or “practically no difference.” 

But while the tax cut did not represent a 
new stimulus to economic activity this 
spring, the study showed it has provided 
Americans with a reason for having confi- 
dence in the business outlook. 


PUBLIC COMMENTS PREVAIL 


Public reaction to the tax cut dominated 
the report of the center that was released 
yesterday at Ann Arbor. In its regular quar- 
terly survey conducted in May and June, the 
center questioned 1,500 adults about the tax 
cut as well as their attitudes and inclina- 
tions to buy. 

The directors of the survey, George Katona 
and Eva Mueller reported that “some wage 
and salary earners appear to be unaware of 
any gains from the tax cut, while some oth- 
ers appear to underestimate the gain.” 

They noted that while 40 percent said they 
were better off financially than they were a 
year ago, less than 2 percent attributed the 
improvement to the tax cut. 

Thus they observe that pay increases, over- 
time or higher business or professional earn- 
ings and other such factors “clearly loom 
larger in people’s minds than the extra funds 
resulting from the tax cut.” 

ON ALL PAYROLLS 


The income tax cut has been reflected in 
all payrolls prepared March 5. Un- 
der the tax bill, the withholding rate de- 


The Michigan economists offered the fol- 
lowing analysis of the tax cut’s effect: 

Before the reduction was enacted, con- 
sumer anticipation stimulated a good psy- 
chological impact. But after the law was 

, there has been little apparent ef- 
fect on the family purse. 

Few major spending decisions are attribu- 
table to the tax cut, the center reported. 
And most of those who feel they did bene- 
fit from the reduction told interviewers that 
they had no specific idea how the added 
money was spent. 

TERMED LIVING EXPENSE 


“Very few consumers believe that they 
used their tax savings to buy major con- 
sumer durables,” the center said. Respond- 
ents gave such explanations as “for living 
expenses” or “nothing special” in answer to 
questions about where the money went. 

The university’s report backs up the in- 
formal comments about the tax cut made 
by some leading retailers in the last few 
weeks. 

For example, Morton D. May, president of 
the May Department Stores Co., said that 
“the reduction in income tax withholding 
did not appear to have much influence on 
first quarter volume.“ May's first quarter 
encompasses the months of February, March 
and April, he said. 
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And Ralph Lazarus, president of Federated 
Department Stores, Inc., while noting “some 
anticipated effect” of the reduction, said 
“relatively little effect has been registered 
up to now.” 


Goldwater Invites Johnson To Discuss 
Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr, Speaker, I was 
pleased to see that Senator BARRY GOLD- 
WATER does not want the race issue in- 
jected into the campaign and would be 
pleased to work out an agreement with 
President Johnson in order to bring 
about a clear-cut contest between right 
and left without letting it become a bat- 
tle between black and white. 

Under unanimous. consent, I include 
at this point, two fine editorials on this 
subject: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
July 5, 1964] 
No Ractat Issve 

If Senator GOLDWATER is to be the Repub- 
lican presidential nominee, there is reason 
for much gratification in the views on the 
“race issue“ which have been attributed to 
him in an apparently authentic interview. 

In essence, he is reported to have said 
that he does not think the race question 
should be injected into the campaign and 
that he will not try in any way to exploit 
the so-called “white backlash.” 

Senator GOLDWATER has never been a racist, 
and this latest expression of his views is con- 
sistent with his former pronouncements. 
Nevertheless, it is an expression which, if 
confirmed by events, can be of very great 
importance to the country. 

It can be of great importance because 
much of Senator GOLDWATER'S support, as- 
suming his nomination, will come from peo- 
ple who know that he voted against the civil 
rights bill and who may thing that, if elected, 
he would not really try to enforce it. 

Senator GOLDWATER did vote against the 
bill. He said at the time that he thought 
parts of it were unconstitutional, that the 
problems covered by he legislation might 
better be left to the States, and that any 
real enforcement could lead to a “police 
state” in this country. We do not share 
these views. But neither do we question 
Senator GOLDWATER'S sincerity in expressing 
them. Nor do we doubt that, if elected, he 
would do what he is reported to have prom- 
ised—support enforcement himself and ap- 
point an Attorney General who would 
enforce the law. 

In all of this, there may seem to be a cer- 
tain inconsistency, a certain paradox. But 
not necessarily so, For instance, Harry Tru- 
man vetoed the Taft-Hartley law. But, pur- 
suant to his oath as President, he enforced 
it after Congress passed the measure over 
his veto. As President, Senator GOLDWATER 
doubtless would accept the same obligation. 
If any paradox is involved it is the paradox 
of the man himself. 

Over and above these points, however, 
there remains the overriding fact that Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER is reliably reported to have 
said that he will refuse to conduct a racist 
bid for votes. This reflects much credit 
on him and encourages the hope that this 
potentially destructive issue really can be 
kept out of the campaign, 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 16, 1964] 
GOLDWATER Gives Ams MAXIM oF 
CHURCHILL'S 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

San Francisco, July 16.—Not long after 
Senator GotpwarTer captured the Republican 
Party for conservatism, he quietly reminded 
his aids of the Churchillian admonition: 
“In defeat—defiance; in victory—magnanim- 
ity.” 

But, his aids say, this in no way diminishes 
the GOP nominee's determination that a first 
order of postconvention business must be to 
destroy the liberal contention that the Gold- 
water victory represents only a small and 
unrepresentative rightwing faction of the 
Republican Party. 

And the truth or falsity of this accusa- 
tion is, of course, crucial to the future of 
the Republican Party and to its success or 
failure in the campaign against President 
Johnson. 

OPPOSITION OF EAST 


In the overwhelmingly pro-Goldwater tide 
at the convention, it was difficult to remem- 
ber that the Arizona Senator had scored his 
“impossible” victory in the face of adverse 
public opinion polls and the opposition of 
the ruling eastern Republican “establish- 
ment.” 

But long after the shouts of “We want 
Barry" fade away, the key question will re- 
main: 

Was the Goldwater victory merely a mat- 
ter of political techniques and pressure, 
starting early, organizing skillfully, lining 
up the Republican wheelhorses? 

Or, is there any evidence to sustain Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER'S claim that his conserva- 
tism is increasingly in the mainstream, not 
just of Republican thinking, but representa- 
tive of increased conservative trends among 
Democrats as well? 

It is clear that Senator GOLDWATER'S op- 
ponents overlooked an important maxim; 
“Never underestimate your enemy.” 


APPEAL UNDERESTIMATED 


Said a key Republican of the Eisenhower 
vintage: “Governor Scranton not only un- 
derestimated GOLDWATER'S appeal to many 
Americans but he acted as if he believed his 
Own propaganda about him.” 

Senator GOLDWATER is not a kook, an ex- 
tremist, or a fanatic. And neither are 99 
Percent of his supporters. 

Many of us may not like it, but the fact is 
that there are quite a few unfashionable 
Americans who are unfashionably distressed 
at what they regard to be a world picture in 
Which this country is ceaselessly pushed 
around and pushed back. 

NOT ANTI-NEGRO 

They are not by and large anti-Negro, not 
in the North at least. 

Some Goldwaterites may be mistaken 
Americans. But they are not evil Ameri- 
Cans. For the most part, they are good peo- 
ple incapable of being cynics. One of the 
reasons Senator GOLDWATER attracts them is 
that he, too, is unable to be a cynic. And 
it is certain that the Scranton camp under- 
estimated the dedication of the Goldwater 
following. 

It is also clear that Governor Scranton 
failed to do his homework on the issues. 

And the supreme irony. of this convention 
Was the vitriolic letter sent by the Scran- 
ton camp to Senator GOLDWATER. 

It later turned out that Governor Scran- 
ton had not seen it, though he accepted re- 
Sponsibility for it. 

Nonetheless, this turnabout made Gover- 
nor Scranton vulnerable to the labels of ir- 
responsibility and extremism that he had 
been pinning on Senator GOLDWATER. 

What about the public opinion polls? 
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There is a good case for wondering if the 
American people are as honest in talking to 
polisters on such delicate questions as race 
and communism as they are in the privacy 
of the ballot box. 


NEW TYPE OF PARTY 


Senator GotpwaTer contends that an en- 
tirely new type of Republican Party is being 
built that will realine the American political 
system. 

It is his belief that conservative Democrats 
will join his ranks and liberal Republicans 
will find a haven with the Johnson camp. 

Since Senator GOLDWATER has already ac- 
complished the impossible once, it is difficult 
to scoff when he proposes to try it the second 
time. 

And if he can bring about a clear contest 
between right and left without letting it 
become a battle between black and white, 
the country will be served. 


Adult Education Association of the 
United States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, President Johnson has called 
all Americans to join with him in a de- 
termined effort to eliminate those most 
flagrant areas of poverty in our land 
that degrade the dignity of so many of 
our citizens and destroy their chances 
for achieving .a successful and useful 
life. I would like to call f the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the discussions of 
a distinguished group of professional 
educators, the members of the Adult Edu- 
cation Association of the United States 
of America, as they accept his challenge 
and urge the support of the Economic 
Opportunities Act of 1964. 

I firmly believe that solutions to the 
debilitating effects of poverty must begin 
in comprehensive programs of education 
and training, especially among those 
adults who are hampered in their at- 
tempts to find employment because they 
cannot read or write. The Adult Edu- 
cation Association, with which I have 
proudly been associated for 10 years, 
has consistently encouraged effective 
programs of adult night school, junior 
college, and university evening classes 
and extensions to eliminate illiteracy 
from our land and thereby to create the 
necessary conditions for combating pov- 
erty and strengthening our democratic 
institutions which depend so much upon 
a literate, informed, and concerned citi- 
zenry. I would like to publicly commend 
the association for its foresight and 
imagination and for its deep concern for 
the public welfare. The work of its 
members has been invaluable in develop- 
ing adult education in America. 

For this reason I sincerely hope that 
all will read with interest the following 
statement which will appear in the sum- 
mer issue of the association’s widely 
read and respected periodical, Adult 
Leadership. 
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STATEMENT OF THE ADULT EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
to Irs MEMBERS AND FRIENDS, JULY 14, 1964, 
ABOUT THE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITIES ACT 
or 1964 


Most Americans today enjoy a standard of 
living never before available to the majority 
of the people of any country. Ironically, this 
very fact. tends to blur our awareness that 
one out of every five Americans does not 
participate in the abundant life. These 
Americans are the forgotten men of our 
time. They are trapped in poverty. They 
and their children—unless we help them— 
seem headed for a future they can view only 
with apathy, bitterness or despair. 

What can adult educators do about pov- 
erty? How can the educational forces linked 
together in this association most effectively 
help our fellow citizens replace apathy and 
despair with hope, vision and accomplish- 
ment? Do we really believe this Nation can 
abolish poverty? Are we really convinced 
that the forgotten Americans of our time 
can become full partners in bullding the 
great society to which our President has 
challenged us? 

From the letters and comments of recent 
weeks it is apparent that most adult educa- 
tors believe this Nation can eliminate pov- 
erty. It is also clear they believe we should. 
Many of them are already on record in sup- 
port of the Economic Opportunities Act of 
1964. This association’s executive commit- 
tee has directed the staff to give every pos- 
sible support to the antipoverty program. 

If these sentiments are to become more 
than pious hopes, we must see clearly the 
essential tasks ahead of us and tackle them 
with unflinching resolve and wisdom. For 
these purposes, the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation has invited interested national adult 
education agencies to join in an adult educa- 
tion task force on poverty—a task force that 
can take its place with other sources of na- 
tional strength in a concerted drive to elim- 
inate poverty. The task force will hold its 
first total meeting in September, although 
conversations have been underway more 
than 3 months looking toward its creation. 

Some 24 national organizations have par- 
ticipated in these discussions to date. From 
their conversations three major conclusions 
stand out: 

The first is that passage of legislation, 
called the Economic Opportunities Act of 
1964 (S. 2642 and H.R. 11377) will be aided 
by a personal commitment and action on the 
part of all those who believe in it. Sometime 
within the next month, this legislation will 
be voted on in both Houses. It is essential 
for those adult educators who believe in the 
act to let their sentiments be known and 
to encourage others to do likewise. Tele- 
grams and letters to Congressmen and Sen- 
ators are still appropriate ways to do this. 

Second, it is necessary to know what the 
act actually authorizes and to be ready to 
move quickly to put its provisions into ef- 
fect. Actually, the poverty program is not 
one program but a collection of programs. 
They will involve different educational agen- 
cies in different ways. For example, the pri- 
mary responsibility of the public schools will 
come in section B of title II which authorizes 
$25 million for a program of adult basic 
education. 

The universities will be involved in carry- 
ing out several sections of the bill. Right 
now 27 universities are conducting special 
8-week training programs to prepare counsel- 
ors to staff the youth opportunity centers 
that will be set up once the legislation passes. 

Finally, it is apparent that even the gener- 
ous programs authorized by the legislation 
will not, by themselves, be adequate for the 
magnitude of the task. It is essential that 
all the many agencies—public and private— 
with resources to combat poverty be enlisted 
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in a total national effort that can be effec- 
tive in every place where poverty exists. 

The antipoverty campaign niust become 
urgent business for every church, industry, 
labor union, neighborhood organization, civic 
association, women's group, service club, pro- 
fessional association as well as for the formal 
institutions of education and public wel- 
fare, if it is to be successful, 

It may well be that the chief value of the 
Economic Opportunities Act of 1964 will rest 
in its ability to focus vast resources and 
efforts that would otherwise remain unfo- 
cused, scattered, diffused. As America be- 
gins to draw on its many sources of energy, 
concern and skill, the services of aimost 
every person and every organization will be 
needed in one way or another. The adult 
education resources of America—both formal 
and informal—face in the challenge of the 
poverty program a real measure of their 
ability to work together, and together to 
contribute to the expansion of opportunities 
for all. 


Babbitt’s Revolt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent column by Alice Widener, much wis- 
dom is offered concerning the changing 
political climate of our Nation. It ap- 
pears to be prophetic and I commend it 
to the attention of all thinking Ameri- 
cans. The article follows: 

Bassirr’s REVOLT—SIGNIFICANT New Po.rri- 
CAL MOVEMENT Is TAKING Form 


(By Alice Widener) 


In our Nation a significant new political 
movement appears to be taking place. It is 
the revolt of the American white and Negro 
middle class, after 32 years of being buffeted 
by the forces of social revolution. 

If the Republican Party nominates Senator 
Go.tpwatrr as its candidate for President, 
the effects of the new American middle class 
attitude might enable him to win the elec- 
tion next November. 

If the nomination is denied to GOLDWATER, 
the Republican Party probably will disinte- 
grate and a major new political movement 
reflecting the middle class revolt will arise. 


In a sense, this movement can be charac- 
terized as Babbitt's revolt'—meaning that 
Babbitt, the generous, hardworking Ameri- 
can middle class man of Main Street, will 
no longer tolerate being maligned, belittled, 
exploited, and scoffed at by the demagogic 
advocates of the welfare state and one Social- 
ist world. 

Today Babbitt knows he pays most of o 
Nation's bills; he knows he makes three of its 
four wheels go round; he also knows he is a 
prer to human society and not a taker from 

Still more important, Babbitt has caught 
on to the fact that many highly touted new 
social values proved to be virtually worthless. 

Mass progressive education didn't liberate 
American children for discovery of a new 
world; it turned them into Johnnies who 
can't read, write, spell, or do basic arithme- 
tic, Federal and State aid-to-dependent- 
children didn't keep decent families together 
or rescue orphans from the storm of life. 

Instead, ADC subsidized the breeding of 
thousands upon thousands of illegitimate 
offspring dependent for support on Babbitt's 
tax money. 
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Unemployment insurance didn't cure un- 
employment; it created a nationwide scarcity 
of essential service personnel. 

Spend-and-spend economic policies didn't 
make the Nation prosperous; Babbitt’s hard 
work, thrift, courage, and ambition did. The 
Federal spending only created a $324 billion 
national debt with a $12 billion annual bur- 
den of fixed Federal interest charges on 
Babbitt’s back. 

It took a long time for Babbitt to become 
aroused enough to revolt against the lib- 
eral establishment, He was too busy work- 
ing and running his own family's affairs to 
pay much attention to the liberals’ poor 
opinion of him. 

The Supreme Court's school prayer deci- 
sion, however, hit Babbitt where it really 
hurt—in his soul. In this decision, the lib- 
erals misjudged their man, for they didn't 
believe Babbitt had a soul. 

After all, Upton Sinclair, Sinclair Lewis, 
Arthur Miller, Lillian Hellman and many 
other famous writers had proved in novels, 
plays, and movies that Babbitt was only a 
dull, selfish moneygrubber. 

If given a chance, next November Mr. and 
Mrs. Babbitt and all the little Babbitts of 
voting age are going to defend themselves in 
the privacy of the voting booths against ex- 
ploitation by demagogs, 

If not given a chance, the Babbitts will get 
along with their own new political party. 

Aristotle said more than 2,000 years ago 
that when a democracy degenerates into a 
demagogy, the superior people revolt. They 
always win, explained the great Greek, be- 
cause they are superior. 

In America today, the Babbitts are far 
superior to the so-called intellectual elite 


who toil not as they spin utopian illusions. 


The Babbits also are superior to “let the 
government take care of me” chiselers, 
spongers, and beatniks. This is why the 
Babbitts' revolt will eventually be victorious, 
if not next November, then in the not too 
distant future, 


Words Out of Season 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Christian Science Monitor, in an editorial 
on July 2, had some significant comments 
concerning the assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy and the responsibility of 
the Commission appointed by President 
Johnson to investigate the assassination. 

The editorial was entitled “Words Out 
of Season.” Under leave to extend my 
remarks I include the editorial. 

Words Our or SEASON 

Attorney General Kennedy's comments in 
Cracow on the assassination of his brother 
doubtless sprang from the best motives. But 
he should not have made them before the 
official release of the Warren Commission's 
report. 

In response to a diffident question from a 
student, according to reports, Mr. Kennedy 
frankly said he believed the murderer was 
Lee Oswald and that his crime was that of a 
misfit acting alone without ideological 
motivation. 

Considering the European rumors and 
speculations on the crime as a possible 
conspiracy and Oswald as a possible scape- 
goat, Mr, Kennedy's words could have been 
calculated to have a clarifying and reas- 
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suring effect. However, they may also con- 
tribute to an impression that Americans 
have prejudged the case in less than strict 
compliance to expressed standards of jus- 
tice. 

What complicates the issue is that the 
Warren Commission is not a court of law, 
but an investigatory body. Its forthcom- 
ing “verdict” is nevertheless being given a 
weight similar to that of a trial. To many 
it appears that the accused should not be 
called guilty until and unless he is officially 
so found. 

The unofficial publication of parts of the 
Oswald diary, which is in the hands of the 
Commission, is properly being investigated 
as a dubious “leak” of information, though 
apparently no one associated with the Com- 
mission was responsible. Some would ques- 
tion the frequent release to the press of 
information on Commission hearings and 
3 findings before the final report it- 
self. 

In the latter instance, there may have 
been justification for breaking what would 
have been a long silence between the as- 
sassination and the report. It may have 
been reasoned that some authoritative in- 
formation was necessary to allay the un- 
easiness caused by insistent and sometimes 
bizarre second guessing by outsiders. 

This is more understandable than an ex- 
pression of opinion by the Attorney General 
of the United States in advance of the opin- 
ion of what amounts to the accused's court 
of last resort. 


Legislative Reapportionment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court deal- 
ing with legislative reapportionment has 
virtually condemned the time-tested leg- 
islative organization of almost every 
State in the Union. I for one can only 
express disbelief and amazement at such 
a flagrant abuse of the right of the peo- 
ple and individual States to decide such 
questions. 

It has been brought to my attention 
by South Carolina’s secretary of state, 
the Honorable O. Frank Thornton, that 
the National Association of Secretaries of 
State recently adopted a resolution deal- 
ing with this matter. In essence, the 
resolution calls for a constitutional 
amendment which would insure the right 
of States to organize their bicameral leg- 
islative bodies in line with the wishes of 
their citizens, provided the membership 
of one house is based on population. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ee a copy of the complete resolution 

by the association. 

ne text of the resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION ON LEGISLATIVE REAPPORTIONMENT 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States in decisions rendered June 15, 1964. 
held that the equal protection clause of the 
Federal Constitution requires that the seats 
in both houses of a bicameral State legis- 
lature must be apportioned solely on a popu- 
lation basis: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this National Association of 
Secretarles of State recommend that the 
Constitution of the United States be 
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amended to insure the right of the individual 
States to organize their bicameral legislative 
bodies in such manner as the people of such 
States may determine, so long as one house 
of said bicameral legislative bodies be ap- 
portioned on the basis of population as 
nearly as may be practical; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Secretaries of State is 
directed to transmit a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and each Member of the House of 
Representatives and each Member of the 
Senate of the United States, and to the At- 
torney General of the United States. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of Arkansas are proud to claim General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur as a 
native son. The late general was born 
at Little Rock on January 26, 1880, and 
during the months since his death, many 
of the citizens of the congressional dis- 
trict that I have the honor to represent 
have written to me to express their sad- 
ness at the passing of this great soldier. 

A number of citizens of Searcy, Ark., 
sent me a petition recommending that a 
Special postage stamp be issued com- 
memorating the 85th anniversary of the 
birth of this outstanding man who led 
the Nation to victory in World War II. 
It is upon this very splendid suggestion 
that I have today introduced a bill calling 
for the issuance of such a stamp and ap- 
Propriately providing that the place of 
initial sale be Little Rock, Ark., the place 
of the general's birth. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps the feelings of 
my constituents are best summarized by 
the many articles and editorials which 
appeared in the various Arkansas papers 
shortly after the death of General Mac- 
Arthur. Among the noteworthy articles 
Were those appearing in the Searcy Daily 
Citizen, the Arkansas Democrat, and the 
Arkansas Gazette, which follow: 

[From the Searcy Daily Citizen, Apr. 6, 1964] 
NOT PRESENT, BUT WELL ACCOUNTED FOR 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

The sad news has come in from Walter 
Reed Hospital. There never seemed really 
to be any doubt but that this time General 
MacArthur would die. But the news has 
shocked the public just the same because 
We are once again reminded that even the 
imperishable perish. 

MacArthur was the last of the great Amer- 
icans. It isn’t at all certain that America 
ls capable of producing another man of 
McArthur’s caste. Such men spring from 
the loins of nations in whose blood courage 
Tuns: and we are grown anemic. That is 
Why so many have spoken of an age that 
Would die with MacArthur. An age where, 
Occasionally, heroes arose, acknowledging 
as their imperatives that duty, honor, and 
country which MacArthur cherished, but 
Which the Nation that rejected him has no 
Stomach for, preferring the adulterated sub- 
Stitutes of the age of modulation. 
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I have often thought that it is a key to 
the understanding of what has happened to 
this country that Dwight Eisenhower became 
President, rather than Douglas MacArthur. 
This is not the time to slight Mr. Eisen- 
hower, whose principal fault, after all, lies 
in his being quintessentially a part of his 
age: the age is at fault, not Eisenhower; 
the age was not imaginative enough for 
MacArthur, The age was afraid of Mac- 
Arthur and well might it have been, because 
he stood above it, as De Gaulle stands above 
his own time. In France they turned, at 
last, to De Gaulle but only because the 
monstrous inefficiency of the French finally 
prevented recourse to yet one more medi- 
ocrity. We in America, being more effi- 
cient, more conservative, than the French, 
never felt the need to reach beyond a me- 
diocrity, so we elected the affable Eisenhower 
and let MacArthur go to his Colombey-les- 
deux Eglises at the Waldorf Tower, there to 
fade away. 

Even while he did that, he managed to re- 
tain his grandeur. It is an unfortunate 
image—fade away—as if, as the years went 
by, the general had grown paler and paler, 
ending up in a pastel inspidity from which 
all the vital colors of his manhood had 
drained. He grew, eventually, physically 
weak, but his powers were undiminished, 
his august presence unmistakable. When, 
as recently as a year ago, he walked into the 
meeting of the jaded celebrities from all over 
the world that Time magazine had convoked 
to celebrate an anniversary, he, and only 
he, produced that throat-catching sense of 
excitement which Henry Luce, subsequent- 
ly introducing him, was prepared honestly 
and boyishly, to acknowledge, as an almost 
metaphysical property of that man. 

It did not matter that he lived as a recluse 
in the Waldorf Towers, his presence was felt 
right up until the last minute, when mes- 
sages of grief and concern stormed the 
Walter Reed Hospital, on a scale that over- 
whelmed hospital officials, who had never 
seen the like of it. A lot of us felt that for 
so long as he lived, the Nation drew, some- 
how, from his great strength. And now they 
are, we are, sad, and lonely; and grateful. If 
we as a nation must die, we can find no 
better words to die by, this side of Scripture, 
than his, given at his last public appearance 
at West Point: 

“The shadows are lengthening for me. 
The twilight is here. My days of old have 
vanished—tone and tint. They have gone 
glimmering through the dreams of things 
that were. Their memory is one of won- 
drous beauty, watered by tears and coaxed 
and caressed by the smiles of yesterday. I 
listen vainly, but with thirsty ear, for the 
witching melody of faint bugles blowing 
reveille, of far drums beating the long roll 
* * * But the evening of my memory * * * 
always there echoes and re-echoes: duty, 
honor, country.” 


{From the Arkansas Democrat, Apr. 7, 1964] 
Gen. Dovcitas MACARTHUR 


Few military men since the founding of 
the Nation have been held in so high regard 
by the public as Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
He has passed into history, enjoying public 
esteem of a degree that has been bestowed 
on relatively few heroes of our country. 

His life was cast in a heroic mold. His 
father, Arthur MacArthur, who was stationed 
at the Little Rock Arsenal when Douglas was 
born, had won the Congressional Medal of 
Honor for heroic action at Missionary Ridge 
in the Civil War, and later became one of the 
most distinguished military leaders of U.S. 
forces in the Spanish-American War. 

At West Point, in setting a new record for 
academic performance, Douglas MacArthur 
gave promise of the succession of brilliant 
achievements that was to follow. In World 
War I, as Chief of Staff of the Rainbow 
Division he demonstrated the personal fear- 
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lessness, the determination, and the concern 
for his troops that Americans want in their 
generals. 

As Superintendent of the US. Military 
Academy, General MacArthur reorganized 
and broadened the training. He put sub- 
stance into the curriculum. 

In the defense of the Philippines he in- 
spired his countrymen to greater efforts. He 
personified the Nation's will to victory in 
the face of tremendous setbacks, and in 
command of the Allied forces in the South- 
west Pacific he fulfilled his heroic pledge that 
he had made on leaving the Philippine 
Islands. 

Occupied Japan under his administration 
got the best possible lesson in the character 
of American democracy. Firm and fair, he 
established a new order that preserved the 
fine things of the old culture and afforded a 
basis for the prosperity and freedom of 
Japan. 

The Korean war might have had a vastly 
different outcome if the general's advice had 
been followed. 

General MacArthur lived as eloquently as 
he spoke. He epitomized the American mili- 
tary tradition. Arkansas is proud to claim 
him as a native son. 


[From the Arkansas Gazette, Apr. 6, 1964] 
GENERAL’s Vistr TO LrrrLe Rock Was A 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur was at Little 
Rock twice during his 84 years—at his birth, 
and for a 5-hour-and-15-minute visit 72 
years later, on March 24, 1952. 

He returned then only at the insistence 
of Pratt C. Remmel, who had impressed the 
military hero by having become the first Re- 
publican in 60 years to be elected mayor of 
Little Rock. 

It was a stopover from a trip to Jackson, 
Miss., where he was given a tumultuous wel- 
come and where he had addressed the Mis- 
sissippi Legislature. 

He was “tired and sentimental” on that 
visit, wrote one observer. MacArthur sat 
“immobile and erect” during a Lenten sermon 
at Christ Episcopal Church, where he had 
been christened as a baby, and afterward 
told the minister, Rev. J. Hodge Alves, 
“You've given me a breath of fresh air.” 

He was taken directly to the church from 
the airport, and afterward dedicated a rose 
garden at MacArthur Park, site of the old 
Arsenal Building that had served years be- 
fore as officers’ quarters, including those of 
his father, Gen. Arthur MacArthur. Mac- 
Arthur was born there January 26, 1880, and 
moved away with his family 18 months later. 

While at MacArthur Park he toured the old 
building, now the restored Museum of 
Natural History and Antiquities, and 2 
with the curator, Mrs. Bernie 
he couldn't recall the room ot his birth. 

The MacArthur party had an informal 
lunch at the home of Mr. and Mrs. A. How- 
ard Stebbins, Jr., at 34 Edgehill Road, leaving 
there for the airport and departure at 3 pm, 

His only speech was a brief one from a 
bandshell at MacArthur Park. 

NEARLY 26,000 GREETED HIM 


An estimated 26,000 persons, many with 
cameras, saw the MacArthur party, which in- 
cluded Mrs. MacArthur, their only son, 
Arthur, the general’s three aides. 

On that visit, the MacArthurs seemed to 
have impressed everyone with their gracious- 
ness, ease of manner and cooperativeness 
with the hundreds of photographers, among 
them the Negro houseboy of the Stebbinses, 
for whose Brownie camera the three Mac- 
Arthurs posed on the Stebbins terrace. 

The meeting was a nonpolitical one at & 


Truman, was being frequently mentioned as 
a possible presidential nominee. 
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The Little Rock visit, said MacArthur's 
longtime aide, Maj. Gen. Courtney Whitney, 
was “the best managed reception of this 
sort the MacArthurs have attended since 
their return” to the United States from 
Japan. He paid particular credit for it to 
Jack Pickens, now of the Pickens-Bond Con- 
struction Co, who had directed arrange- 
ments. 


Reduced Withholding Tax Rates: Spend 
Now, Pay Later 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, many 
Americans finding extra money in their 
pockets from the recent reduction in 
taxes are in for a rude shock next April 
15. An article in the July 6 New York 
Times notes that few people have exer- 
cised the privilege of having their em- 
ployers increase their tax withholding to 
avoid extra payments or reduced refunds 
when income tax payments come due at 
that time. 

Because of the greater reduction in 
withholding rates than in tax rates, net 
tax refunds next spring will be less by 
several billion dollars than they were this 
year, and many individual taxpayers will 
have to make a payment to the Treasury 
instead of owing nothing or getting a re- 
fund. 

During debate on the tax cut proposal, 
I pointed out that the administration- 
backed steep, one-shot cut in the with- 
holding rate from 18 to 14 percent could 
have harmful effects on individuals and 
on the economy in general. This artic) 
serves to warn those who have been | 
to believe they can freely spend all of 
their tax cut now and still have only a 
small tax payment or even a refund when 
tax returns are due next year. With 
unanimous consent, I place the article in 
the Record at this time. 

Few Are RaIs Nd Tax WITHHOLDING—TREAS- 
URY Finvs Taxpayers ARE Nor MOVING IN 
Larse NUMBERS To Suirr RATE—BUYING 
Power BUOYED—EXTRA PAYMENTS WILL RE- 
SULT From FAILURE To REVISE DEDUCTION 
SCHEDULES 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

Wasuincron, July 5.—American taxpayers 
have not moved in large numbers to have 
thelr employers increase their withholding 
taxes to avoid extra payments or reduced re- 
funds next year. 

This conclusion, of considerable impor- 
tance for the economy, has been reached by 
the Treasury on the basis of tax collections 
in the months following the tax cut. 

The first month on which firm conclusions 
could be based was June, and officials are 
now reasonably convinced that the bulk of 
‘wage and salary earners simply let their with- 
holding taxes drop in line with the new 
schedules in the tax bill, 

This means that new purchasing power is 
being pumped into the economy in almost 
the amount anticipated, or $800 million a 
month. 

TAX REFUNDS ESTIMATED 

However, it also means that net tax refunds 
next April and May will be less by several 
billion dollars than they were this year, 
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Many individual taxpayers will have to 
make a payment to the Treasury instead of 
owing nothing or getting a refund, others 
will get smaller refunds than usual, and oth- 
ers will make a larger payment than in the 
past. The reason is the steep, one-shot cut 
in the withholding rate from 18 to 14 percent 
provided in the tax bill. 

The fact was fairly widely publicized at 
the time the tax bill was enacted, as was 
the fact that taxpayers have the right to 
have their withholding Increased by decreas- 
ing the number of claimed exemptions. 

However, relatively few taxpayers seem to 
have done so. 


COLLECTIONS CITED 


Actual collections in June from withhold- 
ing taxes were about $500 million less than 
in June a year earlier. But the rise in total 
wages and salaries would have produced an 
increase of $200 million but for the tax cut. 
This accounts for $700 million of the $800 
million a month counted upon. 

The remainder, officials report, is within 
the normal margin of error in estimating 
revenues and other factors. Hence the con- 
clusion is that not much adjusting of with- 
holding on the initiative of individual wage 
and salary earners has taken place. 

The problem of “underwithholding” arises 
only for 1 year. Next year tax rates will 
decline under the tax bill to a point in line 
with a 14-percent withholding rate. 


Trying To Protect States Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the enclosed editorial from the July 
8 edition of the Richmond, Ind., Pal- 
ladium-Item is a tribute to our col- 
league, Mr. McCuLLocH. I ask that it be 
included in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Trymnc To Protrecr STATES RIGHTS 


Representative WILLIAM McCuLLocH, a 
Congressman from Ohio, whose district in- 
cludes Preble and Darke Counties, is among 
those who are concerned over the Supreme 
Court's increasing encroachment upon the 
powers of individual States. 

The most recent case in point involves a 
decision last month in which the Supreme 
Court held that States must apportion their 
legislatures on the basis of population alone, 
not geographically. 

Representative McCuLLOCH, opposing the 
high Court's view has introduced a joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution which would guarantee the 
right of any State to apportion one house of 
its legislature on factors other than popula- 
tion. 

“It has appeared to a rapidly increasing 
number of thoughtful citizens that the 
Supreme Court has begun in recent years to 
exceed its proper authority and usurp powers 
which long have been held to belong to the 
States or to other branches of the Federal 
Government,” Representative McCuLLocu 
has charged. 

Representative McCuLtocu takes the posi- 
tion, rightly so, that it is up to the States 
themselves, not the U.S. Supreme Court, to 
make any needed remedies in legislative ap- 

nt, 

But the Supreme Court has been sticking 
its nose more and more into States’ rights. 
It wants to act as a reformer, but its sole 
job is that of legal interpreter. 
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Incidentally, Chief Justice Earl Warren 
has been caught in a reversal of his own 
opinions in connection with the legislative 
reapportionment issue. 

When he was Governor of California he 
took a view opposite from that of the Su- 
preme Court which held that both houses of 
State legislatures must be apportioned ac- 
cording to population. 

Warren as Governor cited the example of 
the U.S. Congress. Members of the House 
of Representatives are chosen on a basis of 
population while each State, large and small, 
has two Senators. 

Warren spoke at that time of the bal- 
anced representation” through equal repre- 
sentation in one House and proportionate 
representation in the other. 

Now Warren is singing a different tune. 
He says to cite the argument that the Na- 
tional Congress has two types of representa- 
tion is only rationalization. 

Was Chief Justice Warren rationalizing 
when he was Governor of California? What 
caused him to change his mind? 


The Role of Health and Sanitation in 
Recreation Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of keeping the great outdoors in 
a sufficient state of nature and yet pro- 
viding shelter and the other facilities now 
required to keep recreational areas from 
becoming health hazards is plaguing all 
levels of government. Mr. Francis Dunn, 
a personal friend of mine, and chief of 
the housing division of the department 
of industrial relations of the State of 
California, delivered an excellent speech 
on this problem which is highly informa- 
tive. But I commend it to my colleagues 
for another reason as well. It is a model 
of the concise and witty exposition we 
would do well to emulate. 

TEE Rote or HEALTH AND SANITATION IN 
RECREATION DEVELOPMENT 
(By Francis Dunn) 

I eagerly accepted the opportunity to re- 
port to my former colleagues, members of 
National Association of Counties, the prob- 
lems I have encountered in the year I have 
served as chief of the Division of Housing for 
the State of California, an agency with the 
responsibility of establishing and enforcing 
health and safety standards for the opera- 
tion, among other things, of private resorts, 
recreational trailer parks and campgrounds. 

I could be brief and stop by merely saying 
the role of health and sanitation in rec- 
reation development is law enforcing-bu- 
reaucratic interference with recreational 
trailer park and camp developers and a cause 
of much expense to people whose only de- 
sire is to provide a place where jaded city folk 
can get back to nature, often exemplified by 
a hand water pump and an outhouse In close 
proximity to each other. Sometimes there 
are modern conveniences like weather-beaten 
electrical drop cords strung around to illumi- 
nate the area. 

We in the West from our ideas of eastern- 
type camping from records such as Allen 
Sherman's recent hit Dear Mudda, Dear 
Fadda” and we assume private recreation 
areas are highly organized and developed. 
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In the West this type of private development 
has been usually carried on by responsible 
organizations such as Scouts, YMCA's, and 
similar groups and some industrial companies 
with active personnel departments. 

I have often asked people of my acquain- 
tance about their own desires when seeking 
the great outdoors. The answer is usually 
“I like to get out where it's quiet beside a 
Pure mountain stream—preferably hiking 
into a wilderness area with just a pack and 
perhaps a sleeping bag.“ Some of the more 
effete want the luxury of a packhorse. 
Well—there now exists a noisy, smelly mon- 
ster called a “tote goat,” it’s really a motor- 
cycle, which has suplanted the packhorse 
and even the jeep in penetrating the wilder- 
ness even beyond places where a horse can go 
Within the limits of a brief vacation or hunt- 
ing trip. 

Perhaps most of these expressions of de- 
sire for the wilderness are wistful thinking, 
born of boyhood dreams when both cash 
and paid vacations—and hence the oppor- 
tunity to make these dreams come true— 
Were once in much shorter supply than they 
are today. 

Formerly only a relative few could find the 
opportunity to realize their youthful dreams. 
Now it is literally possible for hundreds of 
thousands of people to invade our shrinking 
Wilderness areas and turn the pristine beau- 
ties of nature into a litter-strewn, junk- 
studded rural slum without even the some- 
times inadequate sewage and gar dis- 
Posal and drinking water facilities found in 
the urban slum. 

Archeologists will tell you ancient civili- 
Zations often perished in their own garbage. 
Our modern civilization with its canned— 
Packaged—precooked way of life provides us 
With more rubbish and garbage; and with 
Cars, station wagons, camp cars and trailers, 
Not to mention the aforesaid “tote goat,” 
We can spread our litter wider and transport 
it and ourselves further than ever before. 
And being free, individual Americans, we 
Tesent bitterly any bureaucrat who attempts 
to interfere, or question our right to do so. 

Someone has said, “show me a home where 
the buffalo roam and I'll show you a messy 
house.” The modern seeker after solitude 
and the company of the grizzly bear, the 
eagle, and the elk will most likely find him- 
Self today surrounded by swarms of people 
in number akin to buffalo herds of the 19th 
century. 

I will not bore you with the usual popu- 
lation statistics. It is well to remember that 
added to more people is the inevitable trend 
to the shorter workweek, longer vacations, 
retirement programs, and by no means least 
the boating craze, all creating demands for 
More and more sanitation facilities—expen- 
Sive to install and seasonal in nature—the 

of the private developer breaking 
even on his investment is remote in many 
Cases 


The established pattern of Federal and 
State parks has been a requirement for a 
low registration or a daily camping fee, 
Creating a competitive situation often mis- 
Understood or unknown to the general pub- 
lie but sufficient to discourage the develop- 
Ment of badly needed additional recreation 
facilities by private investors or even local 
agencies, 

The basic needs of man for potable water 
and sewage disposal facilities must be met 
Wherever he goes. When he congregates in 


and safety to protect the individual and the 
general public from the hazards of con- 
tagious diseases and epidemics are as appar- 
ent as they are difficult to achieve. 

In California, and I am sure we are not 
alone, it has not been uncommon for the 
Clear mountain stream on its meanderings to 
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the Golden Gate to become alternately the 
water supply and the sewer outfall for many 
communities along its banks. Great efforts 
and much money have been expended to cor- 
rect these conditions; surely, knowing as 
we do the impact added population will have 
on our recreational areas, the problem 
should not be now compounded by permit- 
ting pollution further upstream. 

The National Association of Counties in 
endorsing the recommendation of the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion that the pivotal role “in adequately 
meeting the Nation’s outdoor recreation 
needs lie with ‘private enterprise,’ the State 
and local government” surely recognized that 
certain facts are beyond dispute: 

1. Outdoor recreational facilities will be 
in ever greater demand. They will become 
accessible to more people. 

2. Potable water and sanitary facilities 
sufficient for the need in the area to be 
served must be available. They must be 
designed and installed so as not to create 
& pollution or health problem either in the 
immediate area or in other places. 

3. Where buildings are required or permit- 
ted they must be safe for occupancy. 

4. Where electricity is used, it must be 
safely installed and maintained. The same 
is true of heating appliances. 

The obligation to make and maintain the 
foregoing installations is generally based on 
a use that will normally not extend beyond 
a period each year ranging from 70 to 
100 days with high peak loads for per- 
haps not more than 20 of those days. 

Surely “private enterprise” is not going to 
rush in to meet such needs in the face of 
unfair competition’ from governmental 
agencies. 

The Federal parks and camps, of course, 
cannot be regulated by States without the 
consent of Congress. California, I know, ex- 
cludes not only itself, but also “any agency 
or political subdivision of the State from 
compliance with its own laws with regard 
to trailer parks and tent camps.” 

This means not merely cities and counties 
but also flood control; irrigation, conser- 
vation, and reclamation districts, most of 
which have a potential for creating useful 
recreational assets. 

The California State park system has es- 
tablished a policy that all trailer facilities 
providing full services to trailers will be built 
to standards required of private trailer park 
operators. 

Many local agencies have just plain not 
been able to keep people away from a dam or 
other manmade recreational facility, despite 
the lack of any sanitary facilities and, in the 
case of many special districts, no authority 
to spend money to make them available. 

In 1958 Lake Berryessa in Napa County, 
Calif., a flood control project became avail- 
able to the public. Despite poor access 
roads and no development or facilities for 
visitors, half-a-million people visited the 


tendance has risen to about 1,100,000 people. 
This lake has the benefit of a long season 
and is readily accessible to close to 4 mil- 
lion people within 2 hour's drive. 

Almost every visitor to South America re- 
ports performing an exercise known as the 
Aztec trot. The problem in developing 
outdoor recreation areas is financing and 
providing a place to which to trot. 

Perhaps I have drawn a pessimistic pic- 
ture. The role of “enforcer” of health and 
safety regulations is not always a pleasant 
one. 
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I have not tried to offer solutions; other 
speakers may do that. All I want to do is 
to tell you the situation as I have found it. 
There are case histories which in the in- 
terests of time I have omitted, but despite 
the magnitude of the problem—it must be 
met—the increasing migration to the out- 
doors cannot and should not be halted; 
rather it needs to be encouraged. 

Every opportunity for increasing the in- 
ventory of potential areas for recreation, 
ranging from local playground to national 
park, must be seized and properly developed 
as investments in our future. Our responsi- 
bility, as we use up the land, is to cherish 
as much as possible for future generations 
the heritage of America as a land where the 
free, clean air and the great outdoors can 
be reached by all of its people. 


What the Supreme Court Did to Your Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a resolution to amend 
the Constitution so as to guarantee the 
right of any State to apportion one house 
of its legislature on a basis other than 
population. This becomes necessary be- 
cause of the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court holding that State legisla- 
tures must be composed of representa- 
tives elected only on the basis of popula- 
tion. The Court has in effect held that 
the “one person, one vote” theory must 
be applied to the legislative apportioning 
of all the State legislatures. 

I seriously question the constitutional 
and historical basis for this Supreme 
Court decision, but there is certainly no 
question about the effect compliance with 
this edict will have on the patterns of 
representation in the various States and 
the blow which has been leveled at the 
rural areas of the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, an article appeared in the 
August issue of the Farm Journal en- 
titled “What the Supreme Court Did to 
Your Vote,” and I ask that this article by 
Claude Gifford be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

What THE SUPREME Court Dm TO Your Vore 
(By Claude W. Gifford) 

In one sweeping, historic gesture, the U.S. 
Supreme Court has voted (6 to 3) to: 

Reach down into each State and remake 
the State legislatures across the land. 

The Court has ordered that States must 
stir themselves to district both houses of 
their State legislatures on the basis of popu- 
lation—and the population in each district 
must be substantially equal. This is likely 
to force 40 or more States to revamp their 
legislatures. 

This will toss into the ashcan one of the 
basic, time-honored cornerstones of our sys- 
tem of American representative government. 

Since colonial days, States and the Fed- 
eral Government have selected one house on 
the basis of population, and the other house 
partially or entirely by area. It has been 
one of the vital parts of our check-and- 
balance governmental system. 

The new Court decision shears farm people 
of a good share of the influence they've had 
in their State governments. 
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A State senate based largely on area per- 
mits representatives of farm sections to bet- 
ter serve widely scattered farm people and 
their economic and minority interests. 

Also, it has served as a brake against popu- 
lation centers running off with all the mar- 
bles, or imposing the “tyrany of the major- 
ity"—a point held dear by the Founding 
Fathers. 

If this Court decision stands, it will bring 
one of the most sweeping overnight changes 
in American government since the Revolu- 
tion, Farmers and rural areas will feel it 
most: 

It will immediately give farmers less voice 
in their States over the use of road funds, 
water rights, school consolidation, allocation 
of State school aid, real estate taxes, exten- 
sion programs, conservation, condemning 
land for recreation and open spaces, hunting 
laws, and other matters close to the interests 
of farmers and rural areas. 

Cities and their suburbs, which will be 
handed more seats in one house—adding to 
what they already have in the other—will 
increasingly run things at the State capitol. 

“If this Supreme Court decision is per- 
mitted to stand, the State of Illinois will be 
completely ruled from this day forward by 
Chicago,” sums up Representative PAUL FIND- 
Ley, of Dlinois. 

Similar prospects face other States, where 
a few big cities have a majority, or close to 
a majority, of the State's citizens. 

labor was quick to sense the 
crippling blow to farmers. The Committee 
on Political Education of the AFL-CIO, in 
ite COPE publication of June 29, appraised 
the decision: “Curtains for rural-dominated 
horse-and-buggy State governments unre- 
sponsive to the needs of an increasingly 
urban nation.” 

COPE told its labor-union readers to ex- 
pect a “surge of responsible, progressive ac- 
tion within the States aimed at advancing 
the social and economic welfare of their 
citizens.” 

Sensing a jugular vein strike at farmers, 
COPE applauded: “The Court pitched the 
third strike against lopsided representation 
which has given the rural voter a powerful 
advantage over his city and suburban coun- 
terpart. And, as in baseball, three strikes 
means you're out.” 

Another view, long held by political schol- 
ars, is that farmers represent an independent 
spirit, stable social qualities, desirable moral 
values, and unique economic interests. In a 
typical legislature where one house gives 
greater weight to area representation, these 
qualities of farm people balance off city po- 
litical action which is more impulsive, more 
reliant on central government, and is more 
inclined to organize into political machines 
that are run by “bosses.” 

“One house based on population and one 
based on area, assures minority and area in- 
terests of some representation and contrib- 
utes to the check-and-balance system that 
has worked well for 188 years,” says Charles 
B. Shuman, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

What led the Supreme Court to invade this 
balance and upset State legislatures? The 
Court opened the door a crack in 1962 in a 
Tennessee case. The Court said, in effect, 
that if 30,000 people elect a representative in 
one district—and 300,000 people elect a rep- 
resentative in another district—the votes of 
the citizens in the bigger district don’t count 
for as much as those in the smaller district. 
Their votes are “debased” and the people 
don't have “equal protection under the law” 
as guaranteed by the 14th amendment. 

That decision was a little vague about what 
States should do, saying only that State ap- 
portionment should make sense. 

Since then, State after State has agonized 
over reapportionment. Meantime, smali 
groups of citizens in densely populated 
areas caught the scent of new power. 
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Groups in nearly 30 States leaped into their 
courts to press for a clearer definition of 
what “made sense“ to the Supreme Court. 

A band of Alabama citizens sued, contend- 
ing that the State constitution called for 
redistricting every 10 years—but it hadn't 
been done since 1901. They claimed that 
when 19.4 percent of the State's people live 
in districts which could elect a majority of 
the State’s senators, that this surely didn't 
“make sense.” (In 13 States, 20 percent or 
less of the State’s population can elect a 
EAST of one house of the State legisla- 
ture. 

This kind of admittedly laggard action by 
some States and extreme disparity between 
districts probably prodded the Court to go 
whole hog. 

Judging cases in Alabama, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, New York, and Virginia all 
on the same day, the Court ruled that un- 
equal districts are unconstitutional. Fur- 
ther, in a majority opinion by Chief Justice 
Warren, the Court said that political equal- 
ity can mean only one thing: “one person, 
one vote * * * to say that a vote is worth 
more in one district than in another would 
run counter to our fundamental ideas of 
democratic government.” 

“Legislators represent people, not trees 
or acres," said Warren. “Legislators are 
elected by voters, not farms or cities or eco- 
nomic interests.” 

James G, Patton, president of the National 
Farmers Union agrees that, “The decision is 
Tully consistent with the principles and 
ideals of democratic government intended to 
insure everyone an equal voice in the affairs 
of government. This principle rightfully 
should apply, in my judgment, to govern- 
ment whether local, State or National.” 

Three of the Supreme Court Justices dis- 
agreed with the majority Court opinion. 
“Sixth-grade arithmetic,” scoffed Justice 
Harlan. 

Sure, trees, land, or pasture don’t vote, said 
Harlan, but it’s more meaningful that “peo- 
ple are not ciphers and legislators can rep- 
resent their electors only by speaking for 
their interests—economic, social, political— 
many of which do reflect the place where 
the electors live.” 

Harlan further pointed out that history 
shows clearly that when the States ratified 
the 14th amendment after the Civil War 
that they did not intend that it would upset 
their State legislatures. Two-thirds of them 
had constitutions permitting one house to 
be apportioned on a basis other than popula- 
tion alone. Differences in population be- 
tween districts was “widespread and sub- 
stantial” then, as now. 

Harlan did an eloquent job from within 
the Court of summing up an opinion that 
many of today’s citizens are coming to hold 
of the Supreme Court: 

The decision puts the “basic aspects of 
State political systems under the pervasive 
overlordship of the Federal judiciary. 

“Nothing less than an exercise of the 
amending power by this Court. 

“The Court's elaboration of its new con- 
stitutional’ doctrine indicates how far—and 
how unwisely—it has strayed from the ap- 
propriate bounds of its authority.” 

Several Congressmen agree. They followed 
the lead of Representative McCULLOCH, of 
Ohio, in introducing joint resolutions in 
Congress to make it clear that States have 
a right to apportion their State legislatures 
the way people in the States want to. If 
passed by Congress and then ratified by 
three-fourths of the State legislatures, it 
would become a new constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Representative Tuck of Virginia and others 
introduced bills to tell the Court flatly that 
it has no jurisdiction over State apportion- 
ment. They feel the Court would back down 
in a direct showdown with Congress. 
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These bills (about 60) will get a hearing 
before the House judiciary committee start- 
ing July 22. 

The Senate-House Republican leadership 
has grasped the issue, saying that it will 
take the lead in preserving the rights of 
States to select one house geographically. 

State governments have spoken up. The 
Southern and Western Conferences of the 
Council of State Governments have met and 
asked for a constitutional amendment to 
undo the Court’s decision. 


Speech by Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey at 
State Convention of the Young Dem- 
ocrats in Louisville, Ky., June 26, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith a speech de- 
livered by the Honorable Husert H. 
Humpurey at the State convention of 
the Young Democrats in Louisville, Ky.. 
on June 26. 

The speech is as follows: 

Younc Democrats CONVENTION, LOUISVILLE, 
Ky. 

Coming here to address a Young Dem- 
ocrats convention gives me & little pause. It 
seems like only yesterday that eyen my wife 
considered me a Young Democrat. 

So, you not only honor me, you flatter me 
when you ask me to substitute for two such 
fine young Democrats as TED KENNEDY and 
BERCH BAYH. 

Since receiving your gracious invitation 
from Governor Breathitt I've taken a slight- 
ly different look at the Senate and it’s made 
me do a little thinking. 

The U.S. Senate is a changed body since 
that day back in 1949 when I first took the 
oath of office at the age of 37. For one 
thing, we have many more good Democrats 
in the chamber now. But there’s been an- 
other change, too. The people are sending 
younger men to Washington. 

Do you realize that there now are 11 men 
in the Senate who are under 45? All but 
two of them are Democrats. 

And take a look at the freshmen class of 
1962 that produced Ben BarR and TED 
KENNEDY. There are eight freshmen Demo- 
crats in that class. Three of them are under 
40— Ben Baru, Tep KENNEDY, and Dax 
Inouye, of Hawaii. Four of those eight fresh- 
man Democrats are in their forties. And the 
oldest freshman Democrat is 54. 

I think this tells us something about the 
appeal of the Democratic Party. I think this 
tells us that young people are attracted to 
the Democratic Party—that there is a future 
in the Democratic Party for young people. 

The main reason for this is that the 
Democratic Party doesn't discourage its 
young. It is not afraid of new ideas. It 
doesn’t fear the future. 

The Democratic Party doesn't wring its 
hands over problems and grumble “that’s the 
way things have always been—you can’t do 
anything about it.“ No, we look on prob- 
lems as challenges, opportunities, responsi- 
bilities. 

The late President Kennedy put it well in 
his stirring inaugural address: “I do not 
3 from this responsibility; I welcome 
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This is also the credo of the man who 
succeeded President Kennedy—Lyndon B. 
Johnson. 

President Johnson has vowed to carry on 
the New Frontier programs of John F. Ken- 
nedy and work toward creation of the great 
society. He looks forward—not backward 
to the lost horizon, 

‘The issue in November will be clear. The 
Republican Party—or at least those who 
claim to speak for it—is proclaiming its 
yearhing for the good old days of long ago 
when everything was oh so simple. They 
would cope with the issues of the 1960's by 
retreating into the last century. 

Now, I don't scoff at nostalgia. It's a lot 
of fun—in its proper place. But nostalgia 
is not an acceptable issue for the campaign 
of 1964. Retreat into the past does not solve 
the problems that confront us today. 

Nor does it do any good to come up with 
a lot of “shoot from the hip” nonsense about 
Selling the Tennessee Valley Authority or 
trying to scrap the social security system by 
Making it yoluntary. 

No; we Democrats believe in keeping the 
best things of the past and building on 
them. We are not afraid to look into the 
future and work for the full development 
of each man's potential. 

Our aim is to give every American the 
means and the opportunity to secure the 
better things of life for himself and his 
children. This is the primary goal of the 
“great society” envisioned by President 
Johnson. 

It is to our advantage—to the Nation's 
adyantage—to have everyone in this country 
aspiring to live a better lfe and reach a 
little higher on the ladder and have better 
economic opportunities and more social jus- 
tice. 

This is what we are talking about when 
we talk about civil rights. With the enact- 
ment of the civil rights bill we will be pre- 
sented with a great opportunity to strive 
for a true community of people * where 
neighbors regard each other with charity 
and compassion * * * where Americans of 
all races live together in harmony and good 
will. 

We must go to the people of America with 
the message that men are needed to seek 
peaceful, constructive, and positive responses 
to the blight of discrimination, segregation, 
and prejudice. Every American—from the 
President in Washington to the schoolchild 
in every State—must become active partici- 
pants in this crusade for human dignity. 

There are political theorists who claim tha 
the essence of politics is power. They are 
Wrong—even though power is a necessary 
element in the process of politics. The es- 
Bence of politics is the search for just solu- 
tions to the fundamental problems of soci- 
ety. The essence of politics is the asking 
and reasking of the most difficult of all ques- 
tions: What is justice? What is right? 

I believe that in this country we have had 
too much emphasis placed on what is wrong 
in our country. I believe criticism is abso- 
lutely necessary in our democratic society. 
But we shouldn't let any lopsided emphasis 
On what is wrong with our society blind us 
to the gains we have made and are making. 

Nor should we become so preoccupied with 
criticism that we fall to point the way to a 
better life. I am a positive Democrat, The 
Politics of complaint and denunciation does 
not satisfy my sense of public duty nor my 
Progressive spirit. I believe in the politics 
of advocacy and action. 

That is why I am so proud of the record 


time of the rebirth of the progressive spirit 
in America, i 
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One of the clearest expressions of this is 
the President's declaration of war against 
poverty. 

In ringing terms he has told us that the 
richest nation in the world can't afford to 
have one-fifth of its people living in poy- 
erty—that the richest nation in the world 
can't afford unemployment and periods of 
economic recession. 

So far, I'm happy to report that under the 
Kennedy-Johnson administration we have 
had a recordbreaking period of more than 40 
months of continuing prosperity and pro- 
gress. Times are good, the number of people 
working is at a record high and profits and 
income are all up. 

But this should not make us smug or satis- 
fied. We have too much unemployment, too 
many pockets of poverty, and we must do 
more to attack the roots of poverty and the 
conditions that breed it. 

One of the main battlegrounds in the war 
on poverty will be in the rural areas of Amer- 
ica where the small farmer is being driven 
further and further to the wall—or forced 
to leave the life he and his family have 
known for generations for the pressure- 
cooker atmosphere of our big cities. 

This administration is trying to help these 
hard-pressed farmers by providing technical 
assistance and loans so they can take un- 
needed and marginal cropland out of pro- 
duction and convert it to other profitable 
uses—grassland, woodland, wildlife and game 
refuges, or recreational areas. 

We also are acting to improve rural hous- 
ing, helping smaller communities with ur- 
ban renewal projects and loans for new pub- 
lic facilities and new water and sewage sys- 
tems. 

All this will heip win the war on poverty 
but the primary effort will come in the field 
of education, 

We must give better education to our chil- 
dren. I am sure no one would disagree 
with this. But I also am sure you will hear 
a lot of grumbling and quibbling about the 
cost from some of our shortsighted citizens. 

I say there is no such thing as an expendi- 
ture for education. There is an investment 
in education. Every dollar we invest in 
education will come back tenfold. An in- 
vestment for your sons and daughters, for 
your grandchildren, for your country * * * 
because education is power and education 
is wealth. 

This present Congress—the 88th Con- 
gress—has done more for education than any 
Congress since the Morrill Land-Grant Col- 
lege Act was passed in 1863. 

But we must do more—and we shall. 
President Johnson stated our goal in his 
speech on the Great Society last month. 
“For every child a place to sit and a teacher 
to learn from,” the President said. 

Mr. Johnson went on to say that the 
“place to bund the Great Society is in the 
classrooms of America. There your chil- 
dren's lives will be shaped. Our society will 
not be great until every young mind is set 
free to scan the farthest reaches of thought 
and imagination. We are still far from that 


We still face a critical classroom shortage 
in this country. We still have too many un- 
derpaid teachers. We do not have enough 

and counseling services for our 


useful citizens. We need more engineers, 
scientists, and technicians for an age where 
excellence is the standard—not merely a de- 
sirable goal. ; 

These challenges we can meet. We have 


dustry. 
But I can tell you here and now this is a 
challenge that will never be met by a politi- 
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cal party that doesn’t care—or even worse by 
a political party that is bent only on de- 
struction. 

We are going into the campaign of 1964 
with a President who wants to unite this 
country and not tear it apart. And our 
task as fellow Democrats is to maintain that 
unity within our own party. Above all, we 
should conduct ourselves with good manners, 
good taste, and firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right. 


U.S. Employment Service Against Private 
Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a growing concern for some time 
on the part of private employment agen- 
cies that the U.S. Employment Service 
is interfering with private enterprise in 
the personnel and employment agency 
field to the detriment of many small 
business companies. 

On June 11, 1964, Mr. J. Tyson Lee, 
president of Lee Associates, Inc., of Bal- 
timore, wrote the President of the United 
States outlining his views on this matter. 
I believe Mr. Lee’s views will be of inter- 
est to my colleagues. For this reason I 
include the text of his letter here in the 


RECORD: 
LEE ASSOCIATES, INC., 
Baltimore, Må., June 11, 1964. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mn. PRESDENT: As a small businessman, I 
am earnestly requesting your help for myself 
and my employees, as well as 4,000 similar 
businesses throughout this country. I have 
taken the liberty of communicating with you 
on this subject as I feel that you are co- 
operative toward big and little business. 
For the past 10 years, the U.S. Employment 
Service hes seriously interfered with private 
enterprise in the personnel and employment 
agency field. This interference affects small 
and big business. If allowed to continue, it 
will put many small companies out of busi- 
ness, and finally control all hiring for all 
plants throughout the Nation. 

Many years ago, the U.S. Employment 
Service was started with the idea of helping 


the unemployed get a job. This purpose was 


good, and it would still be so if this govern- 
mental agency was operated along the lines 
as originally intended. However, like some 
other Government agencies, it has expanded 
beyond all reasonable limits. For some time, 
it has been moving men and women from one 
job to another. It is continuously advertis- 
ing in the papers and on the radio job open- 
ings for the employed in this country and 
overseas. 

At this time, the USES is requesting the 
Senate Labor Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for $50 million more than usual for 
operating expenses, so that it can further 
expand. It now wants to put representatives 
on every college campus to interview the 
graduates. Many industrial companies send 
their own recruiters to do this, or ask private 
agencies to do the screening. It seems clear 
that under its method of operation, the USES 
is seeking to control all the placing of new 
employees, and to be in charge of anyone 
desiring to change or improve his or her 
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status in the business world. It is obvious 
to any intelligent person that this serious 
menace to private business, if allowed to 
continue, will lead us into a complete so- 
cialistic 8 

I believe, Mr. President, that it is easy to 

visualize that in the not too distant future, 

ent will have to have permission to 
hire or fire an individual. Should there de- 
velop a depressed area, companies will be 
told to keep on employees and the Govern- 
ment will reimburse them. This could ex- 
tend to control over who might be hired and 
fired, and eventually result in the end of our 
free enterprise system. 

The Baltimore Association of Commerce 
has publicly stated its opposition to the 
present method of operation of the USES. 
In addition, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States is on record as being op- 
posed to this growing menace to private 
business. 

I earnestly appeal to you, sir, to look into 
this situation and provide the necessary safe- 
guards for our private enterprise system. 

Respectfully, 
J. Tyson LEF, 
President, 


Senator Goldwater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, most of 
the reports from Europe are derogatory 
to Senator GoLDWATER and his presiden- 
tial nomination by the Republican Party. 
It is refreshing, however, to find that the 
Intelligence Digest, printed in Glou- 
cestershire, England, has a very objective 
analysis of the Senator’s views as ex- 
pressed in their issue No. 308 published 
before the Senator was nominated. The 
analysis follows: 

SENATOR GOLDWATER 

Recently, President Johnson has described 
the immense present nuclear power of Amer- 
ica, In his view this is so terrific that Russia 
could not strike at Western Europe or Amer- 
ica without overwhelming destruction to 
herself. The deterrent has proved all power- 
full and all effective, says President Johnson. 

That may well now be true. 

But what caused America to galvanize her- 
self into the effort which has produced this 
result? 

In 1942, when Russia started her new- 
style, aggressive anti-Western plans only one 
voice of warning was raised. It was that of 
Intelligence Digest. 

Between 1942 and 1949, a very high propor- 
tion of those who joined in the warnings had 
been, or were, subscribers to or readers of 
Intelligence Digest. 

Between 1949 and 1962, a number of anti- 
Communist groups and movements sprang 
up. Most of them derived their first infor- 
mation and sense of anxiety from Intelli- 
gence Digest. 

A MASS OF SMALL EFFORTS 

The anti-Communist groups are much de- 
spised. They are also much divided; but they 
have been like the small springs, the con- 
fluence of which provides an immense gen- 
erating power. 

But for the mass of small efforts, the Amer- 
ican public as a whole would never have been 
alerted to such an extent that it became na- 
tional policy to create a deterrent which has, 
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so far, stopped Russia from the conquest of 
all Europe and the Middle East. 
Contemporary journalism may sneer at the 
anti-Communist groups as much as it likes, 
but, in fact, they were responsible for creat- 
ing a broad public opinion which has per- 
mitted the expenditure which has saved the 
world from a disaster. 
NOT A WARMONGER 


But what has this to do with Senator 
GOLDWATER and his critics? 

Senator GoLDWATER may or may not get 
the Republican nomination. If he does get 
it, he may or may not be America’s choice 
for President. This has nothing to do with 
Intelligence Digest. What has to do with us 
is to make an accurate record of facts. 

The British press says that Senator GOLD- 
WATER is a warmonger who wants to use 
nuclear weapons all over the place and to 
put the American economy back into the 
Stone Age. 

Is this true? 

We think it to be false. 

The Senator has no desire at all to use 
nuclear weapons anywhere. What he says is 
that it will be fatal H, despite the deterrent, 
America allows communism to creep in un- 
derneath the barrier which the deterrent 
provides. If this happened, he said, the de- 
terrent would have proved useless. 

It is no use ng immense power if 
that power is not applied. By this, Senator 
GOLDWATER does not mean that it must be 
physically used, but that its existence must 
be applied to precise situations. 

Senator GoLpwaTer maintains that if, de- 
spite America’s efforts, all southeast Asia, 
the Middle East, and Latin America are lost, 
the existence of the deterrent will have 
proved useless. That is all he says, except 
to add that the application of the threat 
should be to a large extent decided on local 
military advice. 

Senator GoLpwarTer’s policy should be 
judged in the light of what he means and 
not what his bitter enemies falsely report 
that they think he has in mind. 

This is a question, therefore, as to whether 
America’s nuclear power should remain a 
showpiece or be applied—not by dropping the 
bomb but by making it clear that if aggres- 
sion does not cease in vital areas, then the 
risk which the aggressors will have to face 
is that of the nuclear deterrent. 

This means, in other words, the transla- 
tion of the deterrent into positive, instead 
of negative, value. 

THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 


The immense wealth of America has twice 
saved civilization from complete disaster— 
after World Wars I and II, 

This wealth may have been used in an ir- 
ritating manner; it may have been used un- 
wisely in certain areas. But, by and large, it 
twice saved the civilized world from economic 
collapse. 

It has provided the money for the nuclear 
deterrent which has saved us from Soviet 
occupation of Western Europe. There can be 
no doubt at all about this. 

This vast wealth sprang from rugged pri- 
vate enterprise, and from that alone. But, 
as American wealth has increased, there has 
been a trend toward government control, and 
there has been a gradual erosion of enter- 
prise. Senator GOLDWATER fears that, if this 
tendency persists, the basic system which 
induced America’s wealth may be destroyed. 
He suggests that it would be unwise com- 
pletely to destroy what has proved the great- 
est economic success in recorded history. 

That is all he says. One would think that 
this was a viewpoint worth some thought. 

A TRIED SYSTEM 

Moreover, he foresees that, apart from the 
corrupting dangers of overcentralization and 
government control, a free-for-all welfare 
system and a wage spree unrelated to pro- 
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duction, but financed by limitless paper bills, 
will lead to an inflation which the built-in 
supports will not be able to withstand. 

Since Senator GOLDWATER is able to ob- 
serve what is happening in the Common 
Market countries and India and is likely to 
occur again in Britain, one cannot blame him 
for a prudent look at the signs. 

If it is to be a fool and a backwoods re- 
actionary to desire to apply power created 
to avert successful aggression; if it is to be 
a fool to have a desire to save a system which 
has worked better than any other in history; 
and if it is to be a backwoods reactionary to 
regard with prudence exaggerations likely to 
cause bankruptcy—then, of course, there is 
no more to be said. 

VIEWS DESERVING STUDY 


This Service cannot with honesty say that 
it finds that Senator GOLDWATER’S views co- 
incide with what is reported of them in the 
British press; nor can it say that what he 
says is altogether foolish. We think that his 
views deserve close and reasonable study. 


Goldwater’s Popularity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard a lot about defection from Repub- 
lican ranks to the Democrats because of 
the poor popularity rating of Senator 
GOLDWATER. An article in the Washing- 
ton Star pointed out, even before the 
Republican Convention, that Senator 
GOLDWATER outpolled President Johnson 
among businessmen of both parties by a 
thumping 58 to 31 percent with 11 per- 
cent undecided. 

Mr. Max Freedman points out in an 
editorial that Senator GOLDWATER is 
growing in his new role and I believe that 
during the course of the campaign he 
will convince the skeptics—whose num- 
bers are highly overexaggerated—that 
he is a man with a deep sense of respon- 
sibility. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
at this point the aforementioned article 
and editorial: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 9, 1964] 
BUSINESSMEN Favor GOLDWATER, POLL FINDS 

A nationwide poll indicates that Arizona's 
Senator Gotpwater is the choice of over half 
the Republican and independent business- 
men for the GOP presidential nomination, 
the Research Institute of America reports. 

But the study also showed that among all 
6,000 businessmen polled, regardless of party, 
President Johnson would get close to one- 
third of their votes compared with President 
Kennedy’s rating of 1 in 5 before the 1960 
election. 

A spokesman said the institute is a com- 
mercial polling and research firm. He said 
that no party or candidate had commis- 
sioned the poll. The poll was conducted 
July 1-3. 

Replies from Republicans and independ- - 
ents listed Senator GOLDWATER as the first 
choice of 55 percent, followed by Gov. Wil- 
liam W. Scranton, of Pennsylvania, at 20 
percent, and former Vice President Nixon at 
12 percent. 
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When paired with Mr. Johnson, Senator 
Gotpwarer outpolied the President 65 per- 
cent to 24 percent among Republicans, with 
11 percent undecided. The figures for all 
businessmen, including Democrats, showed 
58 percent for Senator GOLDWATER, 31 per- 
cent for Mr. Johnson, and 11 percent un- 
decided. 

The percentage of undecided voters rose 
Substantially when Mr. Johnson was paired 
With several other Republican candidates. 

Republican businessmen divided 55 per- 
cent for Governor Scranton, 16 percent for 
Mr. Johnson, and 29 percent undecided. 


[From the Evening Star, July 16, 1964] 
GOLDWATER'S CONVENTION VICTORY—OUTCOME 

CALLED SPECTACULAR, A TRIBUTE AND A 

Cuance To Prove LEADERSHIP 

(By Max Freedman) 

San Faancisco.—Now at last Senator GOLD- 
Water has the chance to prove that he is 
Worthy of the leadership of the Republican 
Party and worthy of the Presidency of this 
country. 

His victory was more than decisive. It was 
Spectacular beyond all precedent. For no 
Other candidate in this century faced so bleak 
& furrow when he began the quest for the 
Nomination so many long months ago; and 
no one has gathered so abundant a harvest. 

This result is a tribute to his own quali- 
ties and to the organization which he has 
Created inside the Republican Party to carry 
out his principles. Four years ago those 
Principles were defeated and repudiated at 
another Republican convention. Now they 
are so triumphant the critics stand abashed 
at the power which must be broken before 
they can hope to regain control of the party. 

For the Republican Party will not be 
shattered by Senator GOLDWATER'S nomina- 
tion. Of course, there are some disgruntled 
leaders at this convention and there must be 
Many disappointed Republican voters across 
the country. But the Democrats are fol- 
lowing a dangerous illusion if they think 
they will be fighting a weak and divided 
and demoralized Republican Party in the 
Presidential campaign. 

The one safe principle on which the Demo- 
CTats can operate is that Senator GOLDWATER 
is now riding the crest of a new political 
Wave and there is no assurance that the 
Strength of that wave will soon be spent. 
The man who could impose himself in such 
Gecisive fashion on the Republican Party 
may also be able to impress far more Ameri- 
Cans of his fitness to be President than the 

ats now allow themselves to believe. 

Since he took his first hesitant step on the 
Presidential trail, Senator GOLDWATER has 
always been derided and underestimated, 
President Johnson is unlikely to make that 
Mistake, After all, elections are always un- 
Predictable. The very violence of the opposi- 
tion to Senator GoLpwarer tends to blind 
Many of us to the forces which are commit- 
ted to his support, and these forces will not 
be beaten without a struggle. 

After all, Attlee defeated Churchill in 1945 
after Churchill had led Britain to victory 

the war. If that upset was possible, any- 

g can happen in this presidential elec- 
tion between now and November. 

Certainly, Senator GotpwatTrr has been 
Breatly helped by the grave and magnani- 
mous offer from Governor Scranton to cam- 
Paign actively for him. This offer will be a 
guide to other Republican leaders who are 
Opposed to Senator Gotpwarer’s philosophy. 
General Eisenhower, Mr. Nixon, Governor 

ton, and Governor Romney will now 
take the lead in standing at Senator GOLD- 
Warrr’s side and helping to heal the bitter 
Wounds left by this struggle for power. That 
is an impressive lineup, and once again the 

Mocrats should ponder its meaning. 
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So should Senator Gorpwater, himself. 
His campaign can rise to the height of the 
great national argument only if he thinks 
he has a serious chance of victory in Novem- 
ber and conveys that conviction to the coun- 
try. He is not conducting a seminar on con- 
servatism. He is no longer an apostle of a 
personal philosophy in American politics. He 
is seeking the Presidency in a campaign 
where indiscretion is disastrous and where 
constant responsibility is the secret of vic- 
tory. 

In the last few weeks he has on the whole 
behaved with a growing sense of responsi- 
bility. Now he must prove that he can grow 
into presidential timber. The audience is 
skeptical, but he still has the chance to 
reverse its verdict. 


A Boy’s Tribute to the Late President 
Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Robert 
Frazier is an 1ll-year-old, sixth-grade 
pupil at the M. H. Stanton School in 
Philadelphia. He lives in Pennsylvania's 
Second Congressional District with his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Otis Frazier, and 
his brother and sister, Kenneth, age 9, 
and Carol, age 6. At this early age, Rob- 
ert is a keen student of history. His am- 
bition is to have a career in Government 
service. 

Master Robert Frazier was an admirer 
of the late President John F. Kennedy. 
It is an indication of his admiration that 
he was greatly moved by the tragic death 
of the President at the hands of an as- 
sassin. Accordingly, Robert has written 
a poem and an essay in memory of the 
late President, his life, and his death. I, 
as the Representative of the Second 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania, 
feel honored to include in my remarks 
the poem and the essay from the pen of 
my young and talented constituent, 
Master Robert Frazier: 

JOHN F. KENNEDY 

(By Robert Frazier) 
John F. Kennedy was a well-known man, 
He loved the people of every clan. 
Kennedy’s heart was big, strong, and brave, 
Until at last, he was laid in his grave. 
Now I must tell you the tragic story, 
Of the end of the Kennedy glory. 
On November 22 his glory began to fade, 
As he and his wife joined a Dallas motorcade. 


And as they rode into that fateful town, 

A sniper’s bullets shot him down. 

Mrs, Kennedy was shocked, in her lap was his 
head, 


And even more shocked, when her husband 
was dead. 


Anyone watching TV would have had a heart 
attack, 

At the sight of two children, and their mother 
in black. 

Mrs. Kennedy had to find strength to be 


brave, 
At Arlington, when she visited his grave. 
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John F, Kennedy was a well-known man, 
He loved the people of every clan. 
Kennedy’s heart was big, strong, and brave, 
Until at last, he was laid in his grave. 


JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 


John F. Kennedy was one of the greatest 
men of our age. In fact, he was one of 
the greatest men of all time. Kennedy’s 
heart’s desire was to be recognized, abroad 
as well as home. 

He was a Roman Catholic and no one 
of that faith had ever been elected President. 
John F. Kennedy wanted to change that, 
as he wanted to change so many things. 

From 1956 to 1960 the Nation learned about 
the Kennedy vigor, his wit, and his intel- 
ligent mind. Frankly he discussed the re- 
ligious issue with these words, “I do not 
speak for the Catholic Church on issues of 
public policy.” 

In his inaugural address, he challenged 
the American people with stirring words 
that will be long known as some of the 
boldest words spoken * * * “Ask not what 
your country can do for you; ask what you 
can do for your country.” 

His inauguration in 1961 meant a change 
of party as well as administration. Mr. Ken- 
nedy didn't think his party should celebrate 
electing another of their candidates when, 
in his inaugural address he said, "We observe 
today not a victory of party.” 

Kennedy’s victory in the Cuban crisis of 
1962 convinced most of the people of the 
United States that he was capable of a 
second term. He spent his last days in pur- 
suit of reelection. Mrs. Kennedy accom- 
panied him everywhere. On the morning 
of his last day of life he laughed when asked 
where his wife was and said, “Mrs, Kennedy 
is organizing herself.” 

Wherever President and Mrs. Kennedy 
went, they were cheered. The President en- 
joyed practical Jokes and had a good humor. 
They both loved children. Mr. Kennedy 
fathered four children although two died 
young. Children were in the Dallas crowd 
that saw his fateful morning motorcade, 

Yes, John F. Kennedy is dead. And 
died like a soldier under fire. Today we 
must dry our tears and return to everyday 
life. 

President Lyndon Baines Johnson has 
taken up the torch from John F. Kennedy's 
hand, and has promised to carry on the tasks 
begun by the late President. 


Portrait of a Great Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged recently to place in the Recorp 
a little article written by the Honorable 
James A. Farley on the importance of 
those two magic words “thank you.” 

The society of men and women across 
America who honor and love Jim Farley 
is a host beyond number. One of these 
is Harley B. Grimsley who wrote the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in Jan- 
uary 4, 1964, edition of the Jackson 
(Mich.) Citizen Patriot: 

Bic ONES ÄRE THE NICE ONES 
(By Harley B. Grimsley) 

One of the first things you learn when you 
get into this business is that the big ones 
usually are very nice. 
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I started to write that “the bigger they 
are, the nicer they are.“ Only it wouldn't 
necessarily be true. 

Some of the finest people I have met along 
the way have to scratch gravel like crazy 
even to touch the foundation of the totem 
pole. So the old cliche doesn't always 
apply. 

But, all other things being equal, you gen- 
erally can figure that the really big man is 
going to be a gentleman. 

This was brought home to me when I was 
a year off the farm, working on a newspaper 
and so nervous about meeting people that 
even my ulcers had ulcers. 

As I recall, the first really big wheel I 
ever interviewed was Harry H. Woodring. 
He then was Governor of my home State of 
Kansas and later was Secretary of War in 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt's Cabinet. 
He had come to my hometown to make a 
speech. When I met him, I froze. Gentle 
and gracious as he was, he told me the ques- 
tions I should ask and then gave me the 
answers. I wrote a passable piece about 
him—and felt pretty good about voting for 
him 


One of the members of that same Cabinet 
was James A. Farley, then Democratic na- 
tional chairman and Postmaster General. 

It never has been my privilege to meet 
Jim Farley personally, but I developed a great 
deal of admiration for him in the Roosevelt 
years. He presented, through the daily news 
stories, the picture of a really right guy. 

Now I know, without reservation, that the 
rather immature judgment rendered by a 
wet-nosed young reporter was correct. 

Let’s skip a few years to when I came to 
Jackson and met one of God's great gentle- 
men, Levant Vandervoort, better known as 
“Van,” who now is having a bit of trouble 
with health and is confined to a room in 
Mercy Hospital. Van knows and loves them 
all, the high and the mighty and the lowly. 
And they all love him. They all call him 
“friend” and he responds in kind. 

I learned that Van and Mr. Parley were 
old friends with a great deal of mutual 
respect. 

Several months ago, Mr. Farley made a 
marvelous speech on America. I wrote a 
nice little piece about it. Van promptly 
clipped it and sent a copy to Mr. Farley. 
Van does that sort of thing all the time, 
which is one of the many reasons why he 
has more friends than almost anybody. 

I got a nice letter from Mr. Farley, along 
with an offer to send me a copy of his book, 
“The Jim Farley Story.” Indeed, I wrote, I 
would be happy to have it. It arrived in due 
time, and for 3 or 4 days my little family got 
nothing but grunts from me as I perused one 
of the most fascinating documents on the 
American way of life and politics it has ever 
been my privilege to read. What a guy. 

So our Van has this bit of trouble with his 
health. I got to thinking, Jim Farley should 
know. So I shoot off a letter to him. For a 
time, nothing happened. Then came a gra- 
clous letter from a great gentleman. He had 
been on a business trip in South America for 
3 weeks. (He is chairman of the board of the 
Coca-Cola Export Corp.) When he got back 
there were hundreds of letters on his desk, 
mine among them. All were pushed aside as 
he wrote a letter to an ailing newspapering 
friend in Jackson, Mich., who needed a lift, 
which he got. 

Tt all came naturally to a big man. It al- 
ways does, it seems. 

I have seen it happen so many times 
through the years. The kindliest treatment 
has been by the big ones. The nicest letters 
in response to comment in the newspapers 
ave come from the same. 

It's a wonderful gift, or talent, or whatever 
Pathe eating int ee VE EDE 

aving a fuse and low it, if 
you don't mind a mixed 3 * 
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times blow up when I should be listening. 
But I don't like to see little people kicked 
around. I recall once almost refusing a job. 
The editor who was interviewing me was af- 
fable and gracious. After all, newspaper 
people were in short supply just after the 
war. He wanted me, and I wanted the job. 
When, in my presence, he nastily and arro- 
gantly bawled out the girl on the switchboard 
a bell rang in my head. I shouldn't take this 
job, I thought, But I did. I needed it, and 
I thought he needed me. The money was 


It didn't take long to learn that my hunch 
was right. He turned out to be a repulsive 
little, self-centered man and a very poor 
editor. 

Jim Farley, in a piece first written for pub- 
lication in Guideposts, termed “thank you" 
as the two magic words; those which lubri- 
cate life and make it possible for people to 
live with each other. This is not just a 
smooth bit of writing by an old master poll- 
tician, He believes this philosophy, and he 
lives it day by day. 

And no one knows it better than our Van, 
who practices the same, and who got a ter- 
rific kick from a gracious letter from his old 
friend, Mr. Farley. 

It is a privilege, along the way, to get to 
know such people, even on the basis of a let- 
ter or two exchanged in a year. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I would like to include my Wash- 
ington Report for July 11, 1964: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas, July 11, 1964) 
CIVIL RIGHTS 

Although a number of the 11 sections of 
the Civil Rights Act may be questioned as 
to their constitutionality, two sections stand 
out as doing the most violence to the Con- 
stitution: Title II: Public Accommodations, 
and Title VII: Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity. I would like to highlight the pro- 
visions contained in these two sections as 
they affect private enterprise and the owner- 
ship and management of private property. 
This week we will discuss Title II: Public 
Accommodations, and next week we will 
treat with the FEPC section. 

Part 1. Public accommodations 


~ Hereafter, it will be a violation of law for 
the following business establishments to re- 
fuse to serve, accommodate or sell to any 
person on account of his race or religion: 

1. Lodgings, except an owner-occupied 
rooming house with less than six rooms; 

2. Eating establishments, and gasoline 
stations If interstate customers are served or 
if a substantial portion of products sold has 
moved in interstate commerce; 

3. Places of entertalnment, if the per- 
formers or films have moved in interstate 
commerce; 

4. Any retail establishment in which one 
of the foregoing is located, or any retail 
establishment in any of the foregoing; and 

5. Any establishment or place if segrega- 
tion is required by law or order of a State or 
local government. 
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Enforcement 


Upon violation of this law, the complain- 
ing customer may bring a suit in the Federal 
courts for an injunction compelling the busi- 
nessman to serve him. In such a suit, the 
Attorney General may intervene as a party 
and assist the prosecution of the case. In 
addition, the Attorney General is empowered, 
even when the complainant does not sue. 
to bring suit himself in the name of the 
United States against the businessman, In 
such case, he is further authorized to ask the 
court to appoint a lawyer to represent the 
complainant and to walve court costs. The 
businessman must furnish his own lawyer 
and court costs. 

Penalties 

If the judge rules against the businessman, 
he will order him to serve the customer. 
he still refuses to do so, he can be punished 
by a 61,000 fine and/or a 6-month jall sen- 
tence for contempt of court. 

Explanation 

1. Lodgings include hotels, motels, motor 
hotels, roomings houses, and other lodging 
establishments transient guests. 
Coverage applies whether or not guests have 
traveled or intend to travel across State lines. 

2. Since most products sold by eating es- 
tablishments and gasoline stations have 
moved across State lines or are sold to some 
interstate travelers, practically all such busi- 
ness places are covered, Bathroom facilities 
may not be segregated by race. 

8. Places of entertainment include movie 
houses, theaters, coliseums, sports arenas, 
stadiums, exhibition halls, and so forth. 

4. (a) A department store or any other 
retail establishment (otherwise not covered) 
is covered if a lunch counter or some other 
covered establishment is located therein. 

(b) A beauty shop, barbershop, or any 
other service or sales establishment (other- 
wise not covered) is covered if it is located in 
a hotel or some other covered establishment. 

5. If State or local laws or ordinances re- 
quire racial segregation in any business place 
of any kind, it is covered even if not spe- 
cifically otherwise covered. 

Constitutionality 

This new law is sought to be based on two 
clauses of the Constitution. The first is in 
the 14th amendment which, among other 
things, guarantees all citizens “equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” But in 1833, the Supreme 
Court struck down a public accommodations 
civil rights statute similar to this new law 
on the grounds that this clause “erects nO 
shield against merely private conduct, how- 
ever discriminatory or wrongful” but pro- 
hibits only acts of discrimination by a State 
or local government. As late as May 20, 1963, 
the Supreme Court ruled that “private con- 
duct abridging individual rights does no 
violence to the equal protection clause.” 

The other constitutional basis urged is the 
“interstate commerce clause.” But in 1959, 
the Federal courts ruled that “we do not find 
that a restaurant is engaged in interstate 
commerce merely because in the course of 
its business of furnishing accommodations 
to the general public it serves persons who 
are traveling from State to State. As an 
instrument of local commerce, the restau- 
rant * * * is at liberty to deal with such 
persons as it may select.” Another Federal 
case decided the same year ruled that the 
fact that goods sold by a store were obtained 
outside the State did not bring the busines? 
within the definition of the interstate com- 
merce clause. 

In my judgment, the public accommods- 
tions section of the new Civil Rights Act files 
directly in the teeth of these court decisions. 
and until the Supreme Court changes it 
mind and reverses its own decisions, is plain- 
ly unconstitutional as an invasion of in- 
dividual property rights. 


1964 
How Long Can We Afford To Wait? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of Members of 
Congress a thought provoking and timely 
article written by Mr. Frank W. Cole- 
Man, an independent businessman and 
former mayor of the city of Wichita, 


Mr. Coleman points up the importance 
of independent business in the free en- 
terprise system and the vital contribu- 
tions which have been and are being 
Made by small business in the United 
States, 

Today there is great emphasis upon 
bigness—big business, big government, 
and so forth. Our free enterprise system, 
however, has developed because of the 
courage, vision, and determination of 
Small business men and women. We 
must continue to encourage these inde- 
Pendent business people in order that 
they can make their contributions to 
the economy of our country. 

Mr. Coleman, in his statement pub- 
lished in the May 1964 issue of Friendly 
Dollar, official journal of the Wichita 
Independent Business Mens’ Association 
Outlines actions which are worthy of 
Consideration: 

Today, more than ever in our history, it is 
vitally important and perhaps mandatory, 
that all types of independent business people 
Under this classification of free enterprise, 
band together for strength * * * in a des- 
Perate struggle to retain freedom in our 
Commerce. 


You that are self-employed must carry the 
torch at any cost, in defense of the proven 
Principles that made us the world’s strongest 
Nation. From the very beginning of this Na- 
tion’s unparalleled growth and influence, 
the small businessman has been the heart 
and backbone of our economic system. 
Thomas Jefferson once said, “As long as we 
keep small business units successful, our 
Nation as a whole, will remain economically 
sound.“ 

The right of free enterprise and inde- 
Pendent thinking is an American heritage. 

Owhere else in the world are men as free to 
&ct—think—succeed, and find happiness, all 
Under law, as in America. 

The rights of the self-employed to legally 
accumulate additional assets from earnings 
must be granted by lawmakers in future tax 
adjustments. Our Government must def- 

tely allow small independent business, a 
Stipulated amount of annual earnings: free 
from income tax. 

Money power of big business with its re- 
Sulting political influence must not be al- 
lowed to control State and National legisla- 
tion discriminating against small business. 

Authentic statistical reports show rapid 

ease of business failures in the private 
enterprise field. Self-employed people are 
t ng much concerned at this time, as to 
‘he future security of our system of free en- 
terprise; and supporting their views, na- 
wey known economists throughout the 
ation, are ever increasing their warning to 
Our Government, that the self-employed, 
Which includes all Americans involved in 
Private enterprise, have reached the cross- 
Toad, and their future existence is being 
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seriously challenged under the influence of 
world trend toward centralized government 
and centralized industry at all business levels. 
This includes the danger of all of our dis- 
tribution and retailing functions in our com- 
merce. 

Most of these warning articles reflect the 
graveness and seriousness of the present out- 
look for independent business. Organized 
effort is needed to mold public opinion and 
properly acquaint lawmakers with the prob- 
able disaster that confronts the future of 
our greatest economic asset—free enterprise. 

The Congress of the United States, in 
the interest of this Nation’s future, must 
delay no longer in making some definite pro- 
vision for a percentage of annual earnings 
to insure reasonable future security—tax 
exempt—for our free enterprise system. 

Small business has been the source of 
strength throughout the Nation's history, 
and has never failed to rally to the financial 
support of our Government in any emergen- 
cy period, 

The recent tax reductions have given relief 
to a certain percent of our country’s business- 
men, but when it reaches the self-employed 
small business man with his low earnings, it 
can only be of minor help. Small business 
needs definite government protective 
strength, and they need it now. The Senate 
and Congress of our country must realize 
that if self-employed people and all business 
involved in private enterprise is to be Fed- 
eral tax supporting units of Congress, it must 
be allowed some profit and some protective 
measure to carry small capital organizations 
through emergency periods as only out of 
profits can Income tax be paid to our Goy- 
ernment. 

The answer is clear and we must not wait 
too long before giving relief to the broad 
field of commerce that once made our coun- 
try the financial king of all nations. 

The founders of our great Nation crossed 
the ocean to find freedom from tyranny and 
extreme taxation, and the powers given the 
rulers against the people. The Constitution 
was written with a new interpretation of a 
government and its people. The wording 
and intent of the Constitution was born 
from the minds and hearts of men who 
wanted to create a government freedom for 
its people. Laws written with that noble 
thinking in mind, tells the Government 
what they cannot do to the people in con- 
trast to the laws of European nations in that 
period that only said what the oppressed 
people must not do to monarchs, czars, and 
emperors. This was the great change in 
the thinking of a self-governed nation. 

The noble men that inspired and wrote 
the Constitution wished to create a Govern- 
ment that offered freedom, happiness, and 
opportunity void of different standards by 
blood heritage. 

We as a people, must never forget our 
rights that were written for our happiness, 
our loyalty to each other, and our Govern- 
ment; and we must never allow our Govern- 
ment to ever take these rights away from 
us. 
The Constitution of the United States so 
definitely defines the rights of all; however, 
when these rights are denied, someone in our 
Government is traitorous to the Constitution 
and the colonists that wrote a guide for hu- 
manity for centuries to follow. If these all- 
important articles are never violated, we will 
have a happy, prosperous people with oppor- 
tunity and protected rights, then this Nation 
can forever be (truly) a government for the 
people and by the people. 

In the interest of every man, woman, and 
child in America * * * we ask you * * * is 
there anything more patriotic in the tradi- 
tions of this Nation, than the happiness of 
its people and the proper interpretation of 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, in 
the relationship between government and 
the governed? 
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You and I have thought of some of the 
things we have said here. You as an Ameri- 
can and an heir to the conditions of a Con- 
stitution that if honorably administered, will 
protect you and the generations to follow. 

The strength and administration of the 
free enterprise system of commerce has an 
all-important part in the future soundness of 
this Nation. You are a part of that great 
system of free enterprise, and you also have 
responsibility to see that your rights and 
the rights of your children to follow, are 
your responsibility today. 

My plea is in the interest of the future 
happiness and security of our people; and it 
means that every individual is a privileged 
citizen and an important and powerful fac- 
tor in our Nation's Government. Therefore, 
it is apparent that, after all, the administra- 
tion of this Government rests in the hands of 
all of us who are today fighting our Nation's 
problems. Your influence and those to fol- 
low you will and must constantly defend 
your rights under our noble Constitution. 
We must band together and constantly pro- 
test any government administration that at- 
tempts to violate our man- and God-given 
rights. 

Our American forefathers, driven to a new 
world to seek freedom from tyranny and op- 
pression, in the wording of our Constitution, 
was an emotional expression that man's free- 
dom must never be destroyed by tyranny or 
overtaxation, and you have no nobler posi- 
tion in the world today, than to be unafraid 
to protect the heritage that our forefathers 
have written into law for your freedom and 
opportunity in America. 


—Frank W. COLEMAN. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, a 
constituent has written and sent to me a 
poem she has composed in honor of that 
great American who served this country 
with valor and distinction, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. Her poem is worthy of the 
attention of all and I take pleasure in 
making it a part of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

GEN. DOUGLAS MACARTHUR 
Mere words can scarcely serve to frame 
The picture of this greatest name 
To walk upon the hall of fame 
In graceful strides of lofty aims. 


Nor was the world his single goal 
In glimpses of his godly soul 

Are visions as his life is told 

Of divinity etching this noble mold, 


Of men who walked the hall of fame 
He tops them all on every claim 

A divine nobility lights the flame 

As destiny scores its highest gain. 


Divergent ideals, ideologies are fused 

From the chaos of war new freedoms ensue 

In eloquent diction the web he pursues 

Cementing men’s hearts in the freedom they 
choose. 


No man had thus forged within his being 

Those rare qualities of which poets sing. 

Gen. MacArthur stands alone 

On the pedestal of time in the great white 
dome. 


—CLAIRE HELEN GRUSS. 
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Crapehangers Hung Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 
IN THE 8 555 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly we have heard irresponsible partisan 
charges about the United States being “a 
nation becalmed—plodding along at a 
pace set by centralized planning— 
regimentation without recourse.” But 
what. are the facts? What really is 
America’s current economic health? 

When this Democratic administration 
took office in January 1961 the Nation 
was in the grip of recession with the 
highest unemployment rate in 20 years. 
With a determination to better condi- 
tions and with confidence in our capacity 
to formulate and implement programs of 
economic advance, the new administra- 
tion quickly launched—and has sus- 
tained throughout these 4 years—a bold 
program attacking the economic prob- 
lem on all its fronts: by tax reduction, 
education, and retraining; by public 
works and housing programs; by mini- 
mum wage, social. security, and unem- 
ployment compensation reforms. 

The direct result of these policies is 
the longest and strongest peacetime 
economic expansion of the century, & 
record outstanding by any measure—by 
figures of gross national product, un- 
employment levels, personal income, 
corporation profits, industrial produc- 
tion, or price-wage ratio. 

Of course, the efforts to realize for all 
Americans the vast potential of our eco- 
nomic system are by no means complete. 
Continued vigorous action is still called 
for—and such legislation still awaits 
congressional action. 

But those partisan prophets of gloom 
and doom who would hurl cries of “de- 
ception” and “destruction” at the ad- 
ministration’s economic program can 
have no audience among the informed 
or as Malcolm Forbes succinctly puts it 
in his July 15 Forbes editorial, they are 
“Crapehangers Hung Up.” 

The editorial follows: 

CRAPEHANGERS HUNG UP 

No matter how you slice it—or slice at it— 
there is a simple, glorious unadorned fact 
that, when all is said and done, remains a 
fact: 

Business is good. 

Very good, 

At worst it is going to stay that way for 
the immediate future. But I believe that, 
good as it is, business is going to get even 
better in the next 12 months. 

Proving present prosperity is a happy exer- 
cise for those statistical compilers who com- 
pute the economic indices of the recent past. 
The professional pessimists and the perpe- 
tual hedgers do manage to come up with bits 
of gloom, such as the sort of hypothetical 
situation where someone says new-car sales 
this week were “only” 6 percent ahead of 
last year, while in the same month last year 
they were 10 percent ahead, or some such 
gyration. Im my untutored Judgment, the 
fact that new-car sales continue at a record 
pace seems more significant than the figure 
doodling of the doomsdayers. 
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Straining to find flies in the economic oint- 
ment, any analyst can come up with a few 
gnats. After all, itissummer. I just cannot 
see what for the balance of the year can pull 
the plug on our prosperity. 

The election? 

Only if the result is contrary to every pre- 
diction. 

War? 

Those able to undertake big ones seem 
intelligently determined to avoid escalating 
little ones. 

The impact of the tax cut is now begin- 
ning to be felt in wide measure on the in- 
dividual level—retail sales, goods hard and 
soft, leisure-related services, etc. 

Most important, and almost without prece- 
dent, this sustained economic growth is not 
in any detectable part a result of inflation. 
There is no false bottom to the present 
economy. 

oe enough in January to take a new 
100 

Meanwhile, in the months that lie ahead 

Who could ask for anything more? 


The Migrant in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the plight 
of the migrant worker in America must 
no longer be overlooked by the Congress. 
The President has declared a war on 
poverty in our country and it is impera- 
tive that we take favorable action on the 
pending legislation affecting migrant 
workers who are probably the most 
poverty-stricken group in America. 

I have prepared a statement on the 
subject of the Migrant in America which 
contains many facts illustrating the need 
of the Congress to take effective action 
on behalf of approximately 2 million 
migrant workers and their families and 
I respectfully request this statement be 
included in the Appendix of the Rrcorp 
so that my colleagues will be reminded 
of the great need for passage of effective 
legislation to help these 2 million Amer- 
icans whose needs have been largely 
overlooked in the past. 

The statement follows: 

THE MIGRANT IN AMERICA 
(By Hon. CLAUDE Perprr, Congressman from 
the State of Florida) 

I appear before you today to urge this body 
to take action on behalf of America's for- 
gotten man—the migrant worker and his 
family. The phrase forgotten“ is particu- 
larly apt. More than 20 years ago, responsi- 


ble Americans were jolted into an awareness 


of the plight of the migratory worker with 
the a of John Steinbeck’s “Grapes 
of Wrath.” Since that time, the sad story of 
the migrant has appeared in countless arti- 
cles, reports, and broadcasts. There is no 
question about the fact that we are aware of 
the problems of the migrant, and there is no 
excuse for the fact that only 1 out of some 
150 attempts of Congress to legislate on their 
behalf has been successful. The 1960 plat- 
forms of both major parties called specifically 
for action on behalf of the migrant: the 
Democrats—a “comprehensive program to 
bring them not only decent wages but also 
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an adequate standard of health, housing, 
social security protection, education and wel- 
fare services”: the Republicans—'‘improve- 
ment of job opportunities and working con- 
ditions.” 

There has been much talk in recent 
months of poverty in the United States. We 
have spoken of one-fifth of a nation that re- 
mains ill-housed, ill-clad, and ill-fed. Our 
national attention has suddenly been focused 
on the poor in general. We have been made 
aware of the fact that the poor exist and 
barely subsist in the city and on the farm, 
in California and in New York, among the 
very young and among the very old; $3,000 
of annual income for a family of four has 
become the recognized yardstick for need. 
With a yearly income of only slightly more 
than $1,000 surely the migrant family must 
be regarded as among the most needy, the 
most deserving of our attention and our aid. 

No one knows precisely how many Amer- 
ican migrant farmworkers there are. The 
official estimate which counts only heads of 
families is 380,000 while the national share- 
croppers fund sets the figure as high as 2 mil- 
lion when both the workers and their fam- 
ilies are included. Their numbers may be 
disputed, but there can be little argument 
over the fact that the migrants are among 
the most desperately disadvantaged of all our 
fellow citizens. In 1962 the average migrant 
worked only 116 days of the year, and earned 
only $1,123, There are 750,000 children of 
migrants also employed in agricultural work. 
‘These migratory farm children enroll in sev- 
eral different schools each year which results 
in retardation early in their school careers. 
The 1960 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth revealed studies showing 
“that most of these children are far below 
grade level and that their school achievement 
generally is under fourth grade [the attain- 
ment established as a minimum standard for 
literacy in the United States].” 

Adult migratory workers therefore have an 
extremely low educational attainment since 
lack of basic formal education in the chil- 
dren tends to make these children, as adults, 
follow in the footsteps of their parents. A 
vicious circle Is in existence where the chil- 
dren without education have little incentive 
to move beyond the deplorable situation into 
which they were born. The migratory farm- 
worker is deprived in other ways as well. 
Almost nowhere that he travels in search of 
work can he find adequate housing or sanita- 
tion facilities; he has no collective bargain- 
ing rights, frequently no social security bene- 
fits under the old-age and survivor's insur- 
ance provisions of the social security act; he 
is not entitled to workmen’s compensation 
in many of the States in which he works, 
and in most instances he is ineligible for un- 
employment or welfare assistance. 

Not only does he not receive the welfare 
benefits that most of the deprived in this 
country are eligible for; he cannot possibly 
make a living. wage in his occupation as & 
farmworker because this Congress has never 
amended the Pair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 to provide for minimum wages for cer- 
tain persons employed in agriculture. 

As the law and circumstances now stand. 
the migrant worker is hemmed in from all 


has no powerful lobbying group to champion 
his cause; he has, no political power, for he 
is a wanderer and does not belong to a par- 
ticular State or a particular district. 

His problem may be regional in impact 
but as Senator Harrison Williams, the legis- 
lative champion of the migrant’s rights, has 
so aptly put it, it is interstate in nature 
and national in scope.” Migrant workers 
exist in almost every State in the Union. In 
1958 there were more than a thousand mi- 
grants in each State but eight. There are at 
least 22 States which are dependent on * 
skilled or semiskilled migratory labor foros 
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to harvest their perishable fruits and vege- 
tables. For this simple basic economic 
Teason, if for none other, we must not fail to 
legislate on the migrant’s behalf. Because 
the migrant problem is interstate in nature, 
We must not leave this | tion up to the 
States. It is the duty and the responsibility 
of this ess. 

I wholeheartedly support the Economic 
Opportunity Act and the provisions for the 
migrant workers that it contains, but I do 
not think that it goes far enough. These 
Provisions contained in part B of title III 
incorporate the substance of four Senate 
bilis and cover the problems of education, 
day care of children, sanitation, and housing 
facilities. All three of the bills with the 
exception of 8.981 had been passed by the 
Senate and prior to their inclusion in the 

ic Opportunity Act had been pending 
in the House committee. I am pleased to 
See that the House has taken this step in 
legislating for the migrant. 

But there are other bills now pending 
Which I strongly support and on which I 
should like to see the House take action. 
The bills in question are those that would 
establish a minimum wage rate applicable 
to migrant agricultural workers. That of 
my ed colleague from Hawaii, 
Mr. GL, which would provide for the regis- 
tration of contractors of migrant agricul- 

Workers—H R. 4516, which would 
&mend the National Labor Relations Act as 
to make its provisions applicable to agricul- 
ture; and HR. 4904. which would amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to 
extend the child labor provisions to certain 
children employed in agriculture. I should 
also like to recommend that we might go 
even further than this and that we examine 
the possibilities of legislating on behalf of 
the migrant in the areas of unemployment 

„ workmen's compensation, and 

that we look into the possibilities of amend- 

the social security act so as to make its 

Public assistance and old-age and social 

Security benefits applicable to the large body 

of migrant workers to whom it does not 
Row apply. - 

Now that war has been declared on poverty 
in general, I would like to see us fight this 
Crucial battle for the migrant worker. Let 
us not forget him any longer. The 1930's 
brought a New Deal for many of the Ameri- 
Can impoverished. Somehow the migrant 
Was excluded from the mainstream of the 
social legislation that began in the thirties 
and is still continuing today. We must no 
longer exclude him. 


Fact and Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from Forbes maga- 
Zine, July 15, should prove of interest to 
My colleagues on both sides of the aisle: 

Fact aND COMMENT 
(By Malcolm S. Forbes) 
CRAPEHANGERS HUNG UP 

No matter how you slice it—or slice at it— 

is a simple, glorious, unadorned fact 


fect ee AI is aait ang Gone, remains a 


Business is good. 
Very good. 
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At worst it is going to stay that way for 
the immediate future. But I believe that, 
good as it is, business is going to get even 
better in the next 12 months. 

Proving present prosperity is a happy exer- 
cise for those statistical compilers who com- 
pute the economic indices of the recent past. 
The professional pessimists and the perpetual 
hedgers do manage to come up with bits of 
gloom, such as the sort of hypothetical situ- 
ation where someone says new-car sales this 
week were “only” 6 percent ahead of last 
year, while in the same month last year they 
were 10 percent ahead, or some such gyration. 
In my untutored judgment, the fact that 
new-car sales continue at a record pace seems 
more significant than the figure doodling 
of the doomsdayers. 

Straining to find flies in the economic oint- 
ment, any analyst can come up with a few 
gnats. After all, it is summer. I just can- 
not see what for the balance of the year can 
pull the plug on our prosperity. 

The election? 

Only if the result is contrary to every pre- 
diction. 

War? 

Those able to undertake big ones seem 
intelligently determined to avoid escalating 
little ones. 

The impact of the tax cut is now begin- 
ning to be felt in wide measure on the in- 
dividual level—retail sales, goods hard and 
soft, leisure-related services, etc. 

Most important, and almost without prec- 
edent, this sustained economic growth is not 
in any detectable part a result of Inflation. 
There is no false bottom to the present econ- 
omy. 

. Time enough in January to take a new 
ook. 

Meanwhile, in the months that lie ahead 
Wno could ask for anything more? 


Captive Nations Week 
SPEECH 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, July 12-18 
marked the sixth year observance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week throughout the Na- 
tion. July is the month in which Ameri- 
cans celebrate their 188th anniversary of 
independence and the French celebrate 
Bastille Day—both milestones of free- 
dom. Over 100 million people are forci- 
bly living under Soviet tyranny to date 
and many more are threatened by Com- 
munist aggression; they look to America 
for inspiration and guidance. The ring 
of Russian domination and oppression 
extends to the citizens of Poland, Hun- 


Ironically, the Eastern European satel- 
lites were once free and sovereign inde- 
pendent states between the two world 
wars. They were vital assets to free 
Europe, demonstrating their capability 
and desire to remain free to the rest of 
the world. Yet their freedom was 
doomed to be short lived. Ruthlessly. 
our World War II ally, Russia, seized 
their independence and substituted 
totalitarianism for democracy. Despite 
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the adverse odds, the captive peoples 
have rebelled time and time again 
against tyranny, exhibiting extreme 
tremendous courage and faith in their 
conviction for freedom. 

Russia is unable to quell all the inter- 
Satellite rebellions; outbursts of impas- 
sioned citizens erupt within Soviet ranks 
with often tragic results. Deadly ef- 
ficient tanks and armies leave a wake of 
terror and bloodshed as Poland, East 
Germany, and Hungary can bluntly 
testify. The Katyn Forest massacre of 
1943 led to the deaths of 15,000 Polish 
officers at the hands of the Russians; this 
led to a thorough investigation and the 


-first formal indictment of U.S.S.R. for 


committing crimes against our allies by 
a special House Committee under the 
leadership of the distinguished gentle- 
men from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN]. Yet 
these uprisings are only manifestations 
of rebellion brought to the attention of 
the world; much more lies undetected 
beneath the surface. 

Due to international and internal pres- 
sure, Soviet Russia cannot afford such 
open and brutal methods of suppression. 
There is a growing awareness among the 
captive nations that Russia is not a 
monolithic entity and it is up to the free 
world to encourage the fight for freedom 
through economic aid and moral sup- 
port. The battle has been waged for 25 
years, since the end of World War II, and 
must continue to increase its efforts to 
make the dream of freedom a concrete 
reality for these captive nations. The 
past few weeks have witnessed the asser- 
tions of many such nations for inde- 
pendence from Soviet tyranny. 

The Rumanians have snubbed a Rus- 
sian proposal at the Geneva disarma- 
ment talks. They have openly defied 
the Soviet plans for incorporating them 
into the Danube program, insisting on 
their economic sovereignty. Instead, 
Rumania has entered into a trade agree- 
ment with the United States and will 
confer with France on possible trade ties 
next month. 

The overwhelming enthusiasm for 
Robert Kennedy in Cracow is a vidid 
demonstration of the strength and free- 
dom aspirations of Poland. 

The Taras Shevchenko monument 
stands in Washington as a memorial to 
the Ukrainian freedom fighters who are 
still struggling for those rights we 
Americans tend to take for granted. 

These are only a few of the events that 
remind us that freedom is won through 
sacrifice and determination. We must 
encourage the captive nations all over 
the globe to fight for their independence 
and combat communism relentlessly. 
We must show strength through our ex- 
ample and action in order to further 
their rightful cause for freedom. Cap- 
tive Nations Week is but one way we 
show the world the extent of Soviet op- 
pression in its satellite countries and our 
intention to alleviate their plight. We 
must encourage the peoples of captive 
nations to resist their oppressors; to keep 
alive their traditions and patriotism 
which were once able to express them- 
selves freely, yet are now so forcibly 
curbed. i 
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The Minnesota-Dakota American Assem- 
bly of the United States and Latin 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, last 
month the World Affairs Center and the 
Center for Continuation Study of the 
University of Minnesota sponsored a 3- 
day conference at Moorhead, Minn., en- 
titled “The Minnesota-Dakotas Ameri- 
can Assembly on the United States and 
Latin America.” 

It was attended by people from all 
walks of life—professors, businessmen, 
community leaders, teachers, and house- 
wives—who share a common interest in 
the future of Latin America and how 
the United States will influence that 
future. 

I cannot praise too highly the efforts 
of these men and women in gathering 
together for the purpose of informing 
each other and taking advantage of the 
knowledge of experts in the field of Latin 
American affairs. Their experience was 
at once enjoyable and edifying. 

The informative report of the Assem- 
bly is proof of the success of this en- 
deavor. It is calm and reflective testi- 
mony to the ease with which citizens 
can inform themselves on the pressing 
and complicated issues of our time, and 
to the worthwhile results which come 
of their having done so. 

It is with pride in the initiative of 
these Minnesotans and Dakotans that I 
submit for inclusion in the Record the 
final report of their June 3-6 assembly 
on the United States and Latin America, 

THE UNITED STATES AND LATIN AMERICA— 

FINAL REPORT 

At the close of their discussion the par- 
ticipants of the Minnesota-Dakotas Assem- 
biy on the United States and Latin America 
at Moorhead, Minn., June 3-6, 1964, reviewed 
as a group the following statements. The 
findings and conclusions represent general 
agreement. However, no one was asked to 
sign the report and it must not be assumed 
that every participant subscribed to every 
recommendation. 

The geography of Latin America is char- 
acterized by physical features which tend to 
act as barriers to communication and con- 
tacts between individual countries. More- 
over, Ne eee prevail in certain 
areas nim pede progress toward mod 

The social system is characterized by di- 
versity in cultures and races and extremes 
veal the class Natt abe on many Latin Am- 
erican countries there a large percen 
of illiteracy and only a minority 3 
benefits of an adequate education. 

The economy of much of Latin America, 
historicaily based on a semifeudal agricul- 
tural system, is in the throes of an agricul- 
tural and industrial revolution; aspirations 
for improved living standards are rising more 
rapidly than the economy. At the same time, 
the prices of agricultural and other prime 
commodities haye been subject periodically 
to wide price fluctuations causing serious 
economic difficulties in a number of Latin 
American countries. z 
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The economic problems are compounded 
by the highest rate of population growth in 
the world which might tend to continue or 
even enlarge an existing wide gap between 
small groups enjoying high personal incomes 
and large segments of the population living 
in extreme poverty. Simultaneously, large- 
scale migrations into urban areas have cre- 
ated explosive slum conditions. 

The socioeconomic factors described above 
have created conditions of political insta- 
bility of varying severity in most Latin Ameril- 
can countries. Frequently contributing to 
this political instability are an obsolete land 
tenure structure, an ineffective tax collection 
system and a concessionary view of public 
office resulting in corrupt practices by the 
officeholders and in little responsibility of 
the officials toward the citizenry at large. 
These unstable political conditions offer op- 
portunities for exploitation by extreme ele- 
ments of the right and left. Economic and 
social discontent provide an environment 
favorable to the growth of communism in 
Latin America. 

Personality factors are also politically sig- 
nificant as is the high prestige of the mili- 
tary. Both phenomena stem from a cultural 
heritage not only embracing the colonial 
period of Latin America but reaching back to 
the Iberian Peninsula. 

In consideration of the conditions prev- 
vailing in the Latin American countries at 
the present time the members of the Min- 
nesota-Dakotas Assembly on the United 
States and Latin America make the follow- 
ing recommendations in the interest of both 
the United States and the countries of Latin 
America: 

1. Our policies must be fashioned to Indi- 
vidual countries and must not take a “broad 
brush” approach to Latin America as a whole. 
We should always keep in mind the differ- 
ences within and between the countries and 
try to consider each situation within its own 
set of circumstances. We should emphasize 
goals and ideals which we value, and encour- 
age other governments in the same direction. 

2. Self-help should be encouraged by the 
U.S. Government as an underlying principle 
for all policies. 

3. The United States should encourage and 
giye particular support to Latin American 
governments that are seeking to meet the 
social and economic aspirations of their peo- 
ple. While maintaining some relationships 
with all Latin American governments, the 
U.S. Government should bring pressure to 
bear on governments that seek to prevent 
social reform or which overthrow govern- 
ments promoting such reform. In this en- 
deavor the US. Government should encour- 
age democratic development. United States 
policy must at all times differentiate between 
genuine reform movements in Latin America 
and movements which are inspired by inter- 
national communism. 

4. United States foreign policy should gen- 
erally oppose the use of force. We should 
work through the Organization of American 
States employing provisions of the OAS 
charter in seeking to settle inter-American 
political disputes peacefully. 

5. The U.S. Government should play a 
strong role in the economic development of 
Latin America. 

(a) The United States should explore the 
feasibility of various international arrange- 
ments for the stabilization of raw material 
prices. 

(b) United States tariff policies should be 
reviewed with possible revision of rates and 
the US. “Buy American” policy in foreign 
aid should be reexamined. 

(c) The Central American Common Mar- 
ket should be encouraged with U.S. aid and 
technical assistance and we should consider 
assistance to other common market move- 
ments in Latin America, 

(d) Both the United States and Latin 
America should encourage private capital 
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investments in Latin America where feasible. 
Government funds (grants and low interest 
loans) should be made available in those 
areas (such as roads and schools) which 
cannot attract private capital, 

(e) The United States should encourage 
other economic programs such as improved 
tax systems, technological improvements in 
agriculture, and increased foreign trade. 

(f) It is recognized that in promoting the 
economic development of Latin America, par- 
ticular U.S, domestic interests may at times 
be adversely affected. 

6. The United States should provide as- 
sistance to improve all levels and types of 
education. One aspect of this assistance 
should be the enlargement of the operation 
of the Peace $ 

7. The U.S. Government should upon re- 
quest provide information, research facilities 
and technological assistance in family plan- 
ning to Latin American countries. Further- 
more, the United States should endorse posi- 
tive action in this direction in the United 
Nations. 

8. In its efforts to improve the political, 
economic, educational and social conditions 
in Latin America, the United States should 
utilize the services of private groups and 
institutions, cooperatives and universities. 


Return of the Masked Bobwhite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, in this pe- 
riod of great national and international 
problems there are battles being fought 
that we never read about in our news- 
papers. One such battle is an endeavor 
to save the masked bobwhite quail from 
extinction. I am happy to say that the 
Federal Government is playing a small 
part in this struggle. 

Recently the Arizona-Sonora Desert 
Museum, in Tucson, published a special 
bulletin entitled “Return of the Masked 
Bobwhite.” It is fascinating reading. 
If the people who are fighting to save the 
masked bobwhite succeed, we will still 
have a few other problems and crises in 
this world, but the world will be a better 
place nonetheless. . 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I extend my remarks at this point 
by including the following: 

RETURN OF THE MASKED BOBWHITE 
(By Lewis Wayne Walker, associate director, 
Arizona-Sonora Desert Museum, Tucson) 

Mystery may always surround Arizona’s 
only race of bobwhite. Just what made 
these grassland birds settle along the So- 
noran border in the past? Did the venture- 
some feathered ts come from south- 
ern Mexico or from the Atlantic coast? No 
one knows—for sure. And if we now look 
at the territory where once the masked bob- 
white were plentiful, we wonder why they 
stopped at all, Presently it is hard to find 
much grassland where these birds are be- 
lieved to have developed their distinctive 
black heads and mahogany breasts, 

However, the former Arizona haunts of 
these birds were not always barren. At one 
time the grass was thick and verdant. 
Founders of San Xavier Mission wrote that 
it “scratched the bellies of horses,” and there 
are settlers, still living, with memories of 
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their parents going to the valleys of Avra 
and Altar to cut hay for their stock. The 
Brass made excellent cover for these game 
birds which remained hidden from the eyes 
Of scientists until 1885 when the form was 
Tecorded as Colinus virginianus ridgwayi. 
Although recognition of a new bird or mam- 
mal always creates some demand for museum 
Skins, subsequent spasmodic collecting had 
no bearing on the sudden demise of these 
birds within a period of 27 years. 

The date of their sudden extirpation came 
at the tall end of a cattle-moving era which 
had been in progress for over a century. 
After an estimated 12 million bovines had 
Made the trip from Mexico to American mar- 

» greasewood, mesquite and cholla be- 
Came the dominant plants. Grassy ground 
Cover was a growth of the past. Bobwhite, 
antelope, Aplomado falcon, and some other 
forms of life could no longer live there. 
With the abrupt change of ground cover, 
flash floods as we know them now came into 
being, and each summer's deluge ripped 
Across the land unhampered, creating rivers 
Of topsoil which, as some humorist remarked, 
“was too thick to drink, too thin to plow.” 

In place of a specially balanced biotic com- 
munity which had taken eons to develop, the 
extensive root systems of the spreading brush 
growth precluded a recurrence of grasses. 
This situation still exists over most of the 
area that was formerly occupied by masked 

hite; thus any natural comeback of 
the birds has been virtually impossible. 

With the disappearance of the birds from 

in 1912, reports of their existence 
south of the border became few and far be- 
After World War I it was thought by 
Some naturalists that if not already extinct 
they would be in a very few years. In 1927, 
Les Wooddell, an American rancher with land 
holdings in Mexico, was driving a herd of 
Steers in the Noria country, south of Mag- 
dalena. The herd before him flushed a covey 
of masked bobwhite from which Wooddell 
Collected five to be shipped to his friend, 
Bancroft. Upon receiving these rare 
birds the noted southern California oologist 
requested Les to be on the watch for more, 
and a few days later the Bancrofts drove to 
Sonora. While there Les Wooddell and the 
ts visited a Magdalena restaurant 
Owned by “Jerry the Greek.” As in many 
can restaurants of that day the menu 
Offered game birds trapped nearby. Included 
Were masked bobwhite which, instead of be- 
ing served to the American visitors, were re- 
and brought to the States. It is 
that from this stock of the sub- 
Species the first eggs to be seen by scientists 
eventually appeared. 

A few years passed. Then, while collect- 

in Sonora, Mexico, for a western museum, 
A. J. van Rossum marked a few crosses on a 
ma where bobwhite calls had been 
heard in the few habitats he encountered 
that were unchanged by overgrazing. Later, 
Several collectors utilized his marked map, 

t found that in a few years cattle had 
Moved in, putting the finishing touches on 
the grasslands and forcing the masked bob- 
White further into oblivion. 

Les Wooddell entered the picture again 
When he to the late J. Stokley 
Ligon that a few of the birds still were to be 
found on his ranch holdings east of Guay- 
mas. This was the tip that Ligon, great con- 
Servationist and author of “Birds of New Mex- 

had been waiting for. From then on 
he practically dedicated his life to saving the 
Masked bobwhite from certain extinction. 
Between 1937 and 1950 he led three trips 
into the area. These were jointly sponsored 
by the Arizona and New Mexico Game De- 
nts with the objective to trap enough 

to attempt reintroduction into former 
haunts. Although these trips were produc- 
tive, each succeeding foray into Sonoran 
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masked bobwhite territory showed that the 
bird’s survival, even in remote sections, was 
on a rapid downgrade. 

Some parts of Ligon’s accounts have a de- 
tective story atmosphere with the trappers 
following the slimmest of clues to locate sur- 
vivors. Even the cactus wren’s trait of utiliz- 
ing discarded feathers of other birds in nest 
building was used in this diligent search. 
Every time an area was found with any sem- 
blance of proper habitat, deserted cactus 
wren nests were dismantled. Finally one 
nest supplied the evidence in the form of a 
few mahogany-colored feathers, and a foot- 
by-foot search disclosed several ground 
roosts, Two days later five adult bobwhite 
were captured. Then came days of more 
searching. By tracing feathers over much of 
Sonora, four coveys containing a total of 
27 birds were located. Of these, 20 were se- 
cured, and now the fate of the masked bob- 
white hinges on their descendants. 

Almost a decade passed before Ligon and I 
started to collaborate on methods which 
might, with luck, save this beautiful game 
bird. His thoughts concurred with mine 
in that If an attempt were made to reintro- 
duce the species it should be done in an area 
known to have been inhabited by the birds 
in bygone years. We chose the beautiful 
Avra and Altar valleys which may be viewed 
from the porch of the Arizona-Sonora Desert 
Museum. Ligon's attempts to reintroduce 
birds obtained prior to the 1950 trip had 
proven conclusively that drastic habitat 
change precluded all hope of success unless 
steps were taken to bring the country back 
to normal, back to grassland. His extensive 
experience soon proved to me that simple re- 
lease without preliminary captive breeding 
on the range was too wasteful to be tried 
with these rare birds. We both knew that 
any introduction that was tried would be on 
a, “do or die” basis. Breeding stock would 
never be available for a second attempt. 

Saving this form became a complex chal- 
lenge wherein any single miscalculation 
could spell an expensive failure. As we 
worked at the plans our list of musts grew 
to staggering proportions. All required 
financing and the Arizona-Sonora Desert Mu- 
seum, only 8 years old at the time, could not 
support such a venture. Frankly, the staff 
and the board of trustees felt it was a dream 
that would never materialize, but our muse- 
um bulletin of 1960 devoted a page to the 
possibility of saving the masked bobwhite 
from extinction. Soon after this was sent 
to museum members I received a letter from 
Richard M. Scaife, of Pittsburgh, Pa., chair- 
man of the board of the Allegheny Founda- 
tion, requesting further particulars. After 
some correspondence he told us to crystal- 
lize the project into a workable plan which 
he would examine on his next Tucson visit. 

With financial help on the horizon we were 
given hope, but we also had qualms because, 
as mentioned earlier, this was “do or die.” 
Plans worked out in detail seemed fool- 
proof, yet people more versed in conserva- 
tion perhaps could make helpful suggestions 
on vital points that we had overlooked. 
Some of the help we sought was along legal 
lines in regard to land acquisition. Ari- 
zona's Governor Fannin devoted time on this 
aspect. Other aid was necessary concerning 
water and its use in an area already declared 
“critical.” Even Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart Udall was contacted. His reaction, 
“let us get a move on; it sounds fine to me,” 
gave the project added impetus. Robert J. 
Smith, director of the Arizona Game and 
Fish Department, was actually a part of the 
Arizona group that originally promulgated 
the introduction plans, and his valuable par- 
ticipation was based on saving a bird from 
extinction. 

Our first endeavor was to find land that 
had been untrampled by cattle, but this was 
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an impossibility. In our search we saw land 
that recently had been barren but had made 
a comeback under the skillful guidance of 
John Donaldson. His system was to bull- 
doze catchment dams across every erosion 
gully and to plant them with grass seeds 
just before the summer rains. The water, 
stopped in its mad rush to the sea, caused 
roots to grow and develop a surface cover. 
Runoff from each succeeding storm was ham- 
pered by this growth and after 4 or 5 years of 
such treatment his hundreds of acres had 
an undulating carpet, probably similar to 
the grasses mentioned by the early Arizona 
padres, 

This was proof that grasslands could be 
brought back and our search started again. 
With the unwavering interest and aid of 
Fred J. Weller, State director of the U.S. 
Bureau of Land Management, topographic 
maps were perused by Robert Smith, Wil- 
liam H. Woodin, director of the Arizona- 
Sonora Desert Museum, and the author. Ten 
separate sections of national land reserves 
were selected on the basis of their position 
in what formerly was bobwhite territory. 
Their even countour with drops of not more 
than 25 feet per mile made them similar to 
the property already reclaimed by John Don- 
aldson. As the friendship of neighbors was 
essential for future success, all ranchers 
holding grazing leases on the selected sec- 
tions were visited and the project explained 
in detail. One section, mutually agreeable, 
finally was selected. In the long run this 
inclusion of the ranchers, making them part 
of the project, may spell the difference be- 
tween success and failure. 

When Richard Scaife visited the museum 
our tentative plans were formulated, each 
with a cost estimate. Sixty-four dams were 
planned, 4 to divert and spread water from 


One acre, divided into 16 equal parts, each 
25 by 100 feet, was to be used for the 
ing cages, This size was selected on the ad- 
vice of several quall breeders as adequate for 
the quall to pair off, lay, incubate, and raise 
young if grass cover was plentifully supplied, 
Grass cover was a problem. Some of the re- 
linquished sections had wells nearby which 
could have supplied water, but the section 
chosen made piping impractical. Our only 
alternative was to sink a well. When all the 
factors were totaled, our estimate came to 
$15,000. 

As soon as Mr. Scaife approved this figure, 
tentative contracts went into effect and with 
the assistance of Joseph Carithers, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and Fred Weiler, trans- 
fer of the land was expedited and work com- 
menced. The chugging of bulldozers and 
the pounding of a well rig would 
have been music to the ears of J. Stokley 
Ligon had he lived to see the start of this 
project. 

Before many weeks had passed scores of 
dams blocked the gullies and 40,000 square 
feet of roof wire were stretched over an acre 
of cleared ground. Technicians from the 
Soil Conservation Service and the University 
of Arizona suggested a new method of water 
conservation and seeding adapted to barren 
semidesert areas and supplied appropriate 
grasses. Within a few weeks ground cover 
inside the enclosures was eighteen inches 
high. But outside on soil that had received 
the same water, seed and weather conditions, 
grass remained as sparse as ever, kept down 
by small vegetarians that converged on the 
area’s only oasis. 

Rains, much lighter than predicted, began 
to fall in July causing a scant growth 
throughout the section; rodent pressure 
around the enclosures was alleviated. With 
this reaction to a rainy season so dry as to 
be consiedred almost a drought, we wished 
for rain and lots of it. 
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But rain, so necessary to vindicate the 
project, seemed unwilling to cooperate and 
our 30 masked bobwhite, pampered like 
royalty for several years, were forming coveys. 
This usually signals the end of the laying 
season, Another winter in cramped museum 
quarters would not have been the best con- 
ditioning for birds we had hopefully destined 
to restock the area and so they were moved 
to their valley location. We soon noticed a 
change in their attitude toward each other. 
Pairs which a few days before had not 
minded the nearness of neighbors suddenly 
became conscious of intrustion and fought 
them off. Each cage with three pairs soon 
became three separate territories, each de- 
fended as though marked by visible borders. 

Then on September 26, 1962, two converg- 
ing storms met over Altar and Avra valleys 
and for 12 hours it poured, 7 inches in 
all, until even the runoff 40 miles away cre- 
ated a State disaster area. For 5 days after 
this flood all we could do about the quall was 
view the site from a hilltop about 4 miles 
away and lament the fact that we had 
“wished for for water, lots of it.“ The desert 
valley was a lake and subsidence of the 
water seemed interminably slow. When we 
were able to slosh through the mud and 
reach the cages we thanked our lucky stars 
that the ranchers had been friendly consult- 
ants, for on their advice the breeding 
enclosures had been placed on a sandy sec- 
tion that to the naked eye didn’t seem higher 
than any of the surrounding country. Of all 
the area where the pens could have been 
constructed this spot alone had remained an 
island. 

Here and there sprigs of our planted grasses 
were struggling through the mud in patterns 
which roughly outlined our catchment ba- 
sins before the basins were washed away. If 
the roots of these perennials could stand 
such torrents, normal rains should cause 
them to spread and eventually blanket the 
section. But, as we gloated over the growth 
we also were dejected by the numbers of 
black and yellow caterpillars that were nib- 
bling the precious follage. 

Cattle, ground squirrels, kangaroo rats, and 
now caterpillars, combined with a year of pe- 
cullar weather—all seemed intent on thwart- 
ing any comeback of normal growth. As we 
proceeded from pen to pen checking the 
birds, a lone female dashed from a group that 
had been moving away from us. After mo- 
mentarily hiding in the grass she reappeared 
with a caterpillar in her beak. Proof that 
this creature was a tasty and sought-after 
morsel was evident when another of the 
covey fought her for possession. Here was a 
strange situation. Could it be that the 
masked bobwhite of bygone days were na- 
ture's biological check that kept these cater- 
pillars at a minimum population level? 
Could it be that with the elimination of the 
birds, caterpillars had increased to such num- 
bers that yearly poisoning seemed to be the 
only answer to control their seasonal explo- 
sions? 

While still several hundred feet from our 
cage-covered Island.“ the clear call of a 
bobwhite came from the grasses within and 
was answered from another pen, erasing some 
of our dejection. While conjecturing on this 
point, a white glint in the grass drew our 
attention, and then two eggs, washed from 
their place of hiding, were seen on the ground. 
Again we were reassured for the date was 
early October and the eggs were from birds 
that, by all the rules of the game, had stopped 
laying at least a month before. Could we 
use this happening as a criterion to again 
raise hopes almost completely shattered by 
the storm—a storm that killed cattle, even 
people, but left the world's only known pure- 
bred stock of masked bobwhite unharmed? 
Was this an omen pointing toward future 
success? The next few years should tell that 
story. 
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Right To Be Lonely in a Crowd 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, after 
reading so many scare articles written 
by columnists regarding Senator GOLD- 
WATER, it comes as a breath of fresh air 
to read an article by Richard Wilson 
published in the Washington Star of 
July 20, in which he gives his analysis 
of the Senator's views. 

His article follows: 

Ricutr To Be LONELY IN A CROWD: GOLDWATER 
BELIEVES IN Pree CHOICE OF INDIVIDUAL IN A 
COMPLEX SOCIETY 
If it's any comfort to the high minded, 

the western intellectuals have taken control 

of the ideology of the Republican Party. 

They include a graduate of the London 

School of Economics, honor graduates of 

Harvard, former college professors, and others 

of undeniable academic standing—but ori- 

ented to new thought on old problems. 

We have had in positions of influence 
many older men whose rationalizations origi- 
nated in such events as the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case of the twenties, a hearty distaste for 
the placidity of Calvin Coolidge, resentment 
against the Volstead Act, and the revolu- 
tionary attitudes produced by the great de- 
pression of the thirties. 

These are, as time passes, old attitudes for 
other times. 

It is more the intellectuals of the East 
who are relics of past times than the intel- 
lectuals of the West who are around Barry 
GOLDWATER. By contrast, the Goldwater 
ideas are novel. Senator GOLDWATER is less 
of the 18th century than are the conven- 
tional Intellectuals of the earlier 20th 
century. 

But the wheel is turning and we are now 
well into the latter half of the 20th cen- 
tury. What was modern in 1920 and 1930 
is, to use the language of that time, passé. 
Senator GoLDWATER is more the modern man, 
engrossed in his electronic hobbies, flying 
his jet plane and content in his glass house 
exposing the Arizona landscape. 

What is new about the Goldwater idea is 
this: The free mind and free choice of the 
individual must, and can, be sustained in 
a growingly complex society. A man has 
a right to be lonely in a crowd, although 
organized society is growing larger and more 
stratified, with more and more group action. 

Still the individual man, if rational, must 
be respected. Moral and ethical postures 
must not be imposed upon him against his 
conscience or even the vague intimation of 
his inner nature. 

This contrasts with the older idea of 
collective action which submerges the in- 
dividual in a labor union, a professional 
organization, a business group, or a social or 


“intellectual group with a norm of ethical, 


moral, or professional standards. 

How the difference between the old and 
the new attitude has its application can be 
found in three illustrations. One involves 
the graduated income tax. Tax experts have 
known for a long time what the individual 
knows. This tax is inequitably applied, and 
people have tried but have found no way to 
correct the inequities. It is well known to 
the tax experts, as it is to the individual, 
that the penalty on individual initiative in 
this tax has flaws. 

The Individual objects to the tax because 
it denies him the reward of his skill, in- 
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genuity, or luck. The tax expert objects 
because this kind of a tax may be self-defeat- 
ing in producing the maximum tax revenue. 

Senator GOLDWATER says let us examine 
this tax. Such a statement is challenged 
by thinkers frozen to the attitudes of the 
earlier part of the century as an attempt to 
destroy an effective Federal Government, 
which Senator GOLDWATER is not trying to do. 

Another example is the attitude to be 
taken toward Negro equality. The Gold- 
water idea asserts this equality. It con- 
tends also that others have rights which 
must not be infringed in guaranteeing the 
rights to which the Negro is entitled in law 
and morals, In this, as in other matters, 
under the Goldwater idea, the individual 
has the freedom of choice, and is not to be 
bound by group attitudes, so long as his 
individual attitude conforms to the law. 

Finally, the Goldwater idea corresponds 
on major labor questions to ideas which 
are developing in the social-democratic sys- 
tems of Europe. Labor unions are found 
there to have become reactionary power 
centers with large investments and vested 
personal interests. 

The feeling is growing that the right of 
the individual to join or not join such vested 
organizations must be protected, and this 
is what Senator GOLDWATER thinks, 

It might be well for the individual, there- 
fore, not to accept blindly the shibboleths 
on Senator GOLDWATER’s recklessness or back- 
wardness, but to listen to him with care to 
see if what he is saying does anything to 
solve the problem of the loss of man’s iden- 
tity in collective society without sacrificing 
the benefits of such a society. 

The voter has nearly 4 months to mull 
this over and he owes it to himself to know 
what he is doing when he votes for or against 
Senator GOLDWATER. 


Heroic Rescue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
many of us are not exactly sure how we 
would react in an emergency. It is my 
earnest belief and hope that we would 
have the presence of mind to act quickly 
and effectively as did the two cable 
splicers whose experience is related in 
the July issue of the Telephone Times, 
a publication of the Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Co. They rescued a 
policeman from the turbulent waters of 
the Housatonic River in Connecticut last 
month and I commend this account of 
their daring to my colleagues. 

Two New MILFORD Caste SPLICERS HELP 
RESCUE STRUGGLING POLICEMAN From Hous- 
ATONIC RIVER 
Two New Milford cable splicers, Bob Eyes 

and Mickey Russell, played a vital role in the 

rescue of a policeman struggling against a 

turbulent current in the Housatonic River 

on June 3. 

Bob and Mickey were working at the inter- 
section of Pickett District Road and Route 
7, near our New Milford garage, when a pass- 
erby alerted them to the policeman's plight. 

The officer, Ted Adams, and another po- 
liceman, Kenneth Couch, had been investi- 
gating a report of an unoccupied boat float- 
ing on the river when their own motorboat 
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overturned, throwing both men into the 
Water. Couch’s body was recovered several 
hours later. Apparentiy, no one had been in 
the first boat. 

Both splicers were familiar with the dan- 
gerous current near the Bleachery Dam on 
the Housatonic, and they rushed into action 
When they learned of the accident. 

Bob, who was on the ground, jumped into 
the company truck and drove the few hun- 
dred feet to the dam. Meanwhile, Mickey, 
on an aerial platform, called the test board 
and asked Testman Mel Kiefer to summon 
More aid. Then he climbed down and ran 
to the dam. 


ONLY ADAMS VISIBLE 


Only the struggling Adams and the two 
boats were visible. The SNET men obtained 
ropes from their truck and, with Mickey on 
shore holding one end, Bob plunged into 
the current and swam to the policeman. 

By this time, Foreman Ted Titemore and 
House Serviceman John Reynolds had arrived 
On the scene and helped Mickey pull both 
men into shallow water. Bob sat the ex- 
hausted Adams on a rock until he could pro- 
ceed to shore. 

Bob accompanied Patrolman Adams to 
New Milford Hospital, where the policeman 
Was treated and later released. 

Both cable splicers are veteran employees. 
Bob has 23 years’ service and Mickey, 16 
years. 


The Ending of the Bracero Program Will 
Create a Critical Agricultural Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress to the following 
excellent editorial entitled “The Ending 
of the Bracero Program Will Create a 
Critical Agricultural Dilemma,” by M. 
H. Jacaban, acting editor and business 
manager of the Bataan News. This edi- 
torial appeared in the July 4-5, 1964, 
issue of the Bataan News, which is the 
largest Filipino-American publication in 
California. 

THE ENDING OF THE BRACERO PROGRAM WILL 
CREATE A CRITICAL AGRICULTURAL DILEMMA 
(By M. H. Jacaban) 

In one of the imposing State buildings 
located at the Capitol Park in Sacramento, 
aboye its massive entrances is an inscrip- 
tion chiseled indelibly in marble “Bring Me 
Men to Match My Mountains.” These are 
Challenging words which were duly met by 
the pioneers of old. 

As far as the agricultural industry is con- 
cerned, there seems to be no one who wants 
to answer the call of matching its mountains 
of problems arising from the result of ending 
of the bracero program. The ending of the 
bracero program at the énd of the year 1964 
is going to create a dilemma which requires 
a man of great intellect and great foresight 
to solve. And I do not see that man as yet. 

Six months from now California is going to 
be faced with a crisis. California agriculture 
is going to be faced with no foreign workers 
to harvest its crops. 

In attempting to discuss the problems 
Caused by the ending of the bracero program, 
first let us consider the great importance of 
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the agricultural industry as it affects the 
State and the Nation. After our 49’er 
ancestors had cleared the virgin lands and 
paved the way to an industria] giant, it 
created today for our own benefit a wealth 
of $2 billion worth yearly. Aside from that, 
it had created more billions of dollars in 
allied industries such as the canning indus- 
try, the equipment manufacturing industry, 
the wholesale and retail trades, the banking 
and finance, etc. 

California agriculture, in short, is produc- 
ing yearly foods and fibers enough to supply 
about 41 percent of the needs of the popula- 
tion of the whole Nation. That is a lot of 
wealth which generates a lot of economic 
activities that provide employment for many 
of our people. 

This wealth is created by a combination 
of rugged entrepreneurship on the part of 
the farmers, and tons and tons of eyebrow 
sweat of mostly foreign laborers. In their 
historical order, the Chinese, the Hindus, the 
Japanese, the Filipinos, and finally the Mexi- 
can nationals came to California and helped 
create this giant industry. 

Through the easing of the then existing 
immigration laws the Chinese, the Hindus, 
and the Japanese came to California in big 
numbers and worked on the farms. Some of 
the business-minded people of these ethnic 
groups have remained on the farms to become 
farmers themselves and became pillars in the 
industry. The Filipinos came en masse to 
California in the late twenties and early 
thirties as a result of their free entry when 
the Philippines was a dependency of the 
United States. The Mexican nationals came 
as a result of the treaty called Public Law 
78 during World War II. America was then 
in need of tremendous amounts of food 
to win the war, hence it negotiated the treaty 
with the Mexican Government. It had been 
renewed every 2 years ever since. 

Right after the war the bracero program 
created two contending forces; namely, the 
labor unions and the farmers. The unions 
contend that the bracero program has taken 
away jobs from our domestic workers; and 
because of their superb publicity they have 
been able to garner a majority in the U.S. 
Congress to end the progrem. The farmers, 
on the other hand, contend that the program 
is not depriving our local people of the much 
needed jobs; instead it had created jobs for 
many of our people. Because of their lack 
of organization and ineptness in bringing 
their cause to the people, especially the city 
folik, they lost out in their desire to extend 
the program. 

The fact remains in spite of the claim and 
counterclaims of the farmers and the un- 
ions, that in certain crops the farmers could 
not get along without foreign workers. In 
the asparagus industry, the cutting or har- 
vesting of the crops could not be done by 
domestics. The job requires stooping posi- 
tions; and no 6-foot domestic worker would 
be able to endure such strenuous work. The 
asparagus worker usually wakes up at 4 
o'clock in the morning and starts working as 
soon as it is light enough to see the grass; 
he practically runs in a stooping position un- 
til practically sundown. Heat or rain do 
not stop the grass from growing, hence the 
worker has to work in the 110° sun or in 
the rain-soaked soil. No domestic, as far as 
the records show, has ever tackled the job 
and stayed during the whole asparagus sea- 
son, 

Some union leaders claim that if the wages 
are high enough, people will be attracted to 
go to work in such jobs. Such leaders either 
do not know about the jobs or they refuse 
to know about the jobs. Some union lead- 
ers who are honest and sincere agree that 
even though the farmers pay $5 per hour, 
no domestic will tackle the job. William 
(Bud) Kenyon, secretary-treasurer of the 
General Teamsters Union, Local 890, Salinas, 
who knows the nature of these farm jobs, 
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and who has the courage and honesty to 
say the truth stated, “No matter how much 
you pay the domestics, they will not stay 
on the jobs.” Besides the asparagus cut- 
ting, harvesting lettuce and picking straw- 
berries are other jobs that our domestics 
would not care to do. 

Thomas L. Pitts, executive secretary- 
treasurer of the California Federation of 
Labor, speaking for the Agricultural Workers 
Organizing Committee, which has been in 
the field for 3 years now trying to organize 
the farmworkers, has accused the farmers 
of being vigorously opposed to unionization 
of the fieldworkers. Some of the farmers 
and farm organizations may have shown 
their reluctance to unionization, but all 
could agree with me that the final decision 
of unionization lies entirely on the workers 
themselves. The unions have the job of 
unionizing the fieldworkers cut out for 
them; they have to sell each one of the 
workers the merit of unionization. 

Again on the other hand, the farmers’ in- 
ner feelings was voiced by Keith Mets, of El 
Centro, Calif., when he testified at the Goy- 
ernor’s hearing on farm labor last March 
when he said in effect the farmers are not 
averse to unionization if the union and its 
leadership is reliable and trustworthy. We 
hasten to add here that with reliable union 
that could police their membership well we 
think the proposal to unionize the fleld- 
workers will not be opposed vigorously by the 
farmers. 

We should realize here at this point that 
the farmers and the farmworkers are one 
insofar as the success of the agricultural 
industry is concerned. If there is no farmer 
it follows as surely as the night follows day 
that there will be no farmworkers either. 
Hence, there will be no workers for the union 
to organize, The moment the two start pull- 
ing against each other the mainspring of our 
economy will be crippled. 

Farming is a peculiar business. The 
farmer is a natural gambler because often- 
times the natural elements are against him. 
His products are highly perishable com- 
modities, which if left unharvested at the 
time of harvest, will all go to rot. Hence, 
there should be a way of guaranteeing from 
spoilage of the food commodities caused by 
labor strikes. To do this, there should be a 
clause in the union contract forbidding the 
unions the right to strike at the time of 
harvest. Crops, as everyone knows, do not 
wait for the strike to end. 

The scheduled ending of the bracero pro- 
gram at the end of the year will: 

1. Create unemployment. There will be 
a decrease of workers in the fields, in the 
canning industry, in the farm equipment 
manufacturing, in the wholesale and retail 
trades, etc. 

2. Create higher prices. Most of our fresh 
vegetables will cost higher as a result of no 
one to harvest them. 

3. Create scarcity of food items. If there 
is not going to be any substitute program 
whereby foreign workers would be allowed 
to come and work in California, most of our 
fresh vegetables will disappear from our din- 
ner tables. 

As an alternative, in order not to cripple 
our agricultural industry, there should be 
another program to replace the bracero pro- 

Under Public Law 414 of the Na- 
tionality Act, known as the McCarran Act, 
workers from foreign countries like the Phil- 
ippines, etc., should be allowed to come to 
California to work in those crops that could 
not be done by domestics. 

Who is going to solve the dilemma? As far 
as this writer is concerned, there is none in 
the horizon that is willing to answer the call 
“Bring me men to match my mountains.” 
Our officials who are in position of authority 
to do something to remedy the situation are 
reluctant to come out and seek a solution 
to the problem. They are afraid of reprisal 
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from the unions which exert a lot of in- 
fluence in the polls. There is none in author- 
ity who is courageous and honest enough to 
come out and solve the problem as it should 
be solved. Now is the time to face the prob- 
lem squarely in the face or it will be too late. 
It is later than you think. If we do not act 
now the mainspring of our economy will be 
crippled, which will bring chaos in the agri- 
cultural industry and work hardship in our 
daily life. 


Address of Senator Strom Thurmond, of 
South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, a num- 
ber of recent decisions by the Supreme 
Court have aroused cries of protest from 
many Constitution-loving Americans, not 
only from my State, but from all States 
inthe Union. With this in mind, I would 
like to include at the end of my remarks 
a most timely address made recently be- 
fore a joint meeting of the Greenville 
County Medical Society and the Green- 
ville County Bar Association, Greenville, 
S.C., on July 3, 1964, by the distinguished 
junior Senator from South Carolina, 
Senator Strom THURMOND. 

The address echoes the distress of 
many citizens at the excessive abuses of 
the Supreme Court in such decisions as 
the one dealing with legislative reap- 
portionment. However, Senator THUR- 
mon goes further than a simple discus- 
sion of the ‘“counter-revolution” which 
the Supreme Court has instigated in its 
“preoccupation with equality,” as he also 
explores possible remedies and methods 
of halting this arbitrary judicial usurpa- 
tion of power. 

I commend his remarks as worthy of 
the most careful attention and consid- 
eration of each of my colleagues in both 
Houses of Congress. 

The text of the address follows: 
ADDRESS or SENATOR STROM THURMOND, DEM- 

OCRAT, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, TO JOINT MEET- 

ING OF THE GREENVILLE COUNTY MEDICAL 

SOCIETY AND THE GREENVILLE COUNTY BAR 


ASSOCIATION, GREENVILLE, S.C., JULY 3, 1964 


On the eve of the 188th anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence, it is fitting 
and appropriate that we should turn our 
thoughts to revolutions, for it was of, by, and 
through revolution that the Declaration 
came into being. That Revolution was a no- 
ble undertaking, based on such devotion to 
principles of liberty and justice that the 
participants pledged to each other their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor. 

Out of the American Revolution sprang 
a new political order, dedicated to imple- 
menting the same high principles for which 
the Revolution was waged. The genius of the 
new political order lay in its combinations 
of carefully designed checks and balances, 
and divisions and separations of power for 
the protection of individual rights against 
the will of a majority, while re the 
ultimate power of decision on political ques- 
tions in the people. 

Tonight I come not to speak to you of 
this glorious Revolution of almost two cen- 
turies ago, nor even of the dear and bounti- 
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ful benefits which we all have enjoyed as a 
direct consequence. On the contrary, my 
remarks are directed at the counterrevolution 
taking place here and now, and which has 
already gone far toward destroying and un- 
doing the accomplishments of the American 
Revolution. 

Thomas Jefferson foresaw and predicted 
the main source of this counterrevolution, as 
is indicated by his statement in 1821 that: 

“The germ of dissolution of our Federal 
Government is in the * * * Federal judiciary; 
an irresponsible body * * working like grav- 
ity * * * gaining a little today and a little 
tomorrow, and advancing its noiseless step 
like a thief, over the field of jurisdiction, 
until all shall be usurped from the States, 
and the Government of all be consolidated 
into one. When all government „ in 
little as in great things, shall be drawn to 
Washington as the center of all power, it 
will render powerless the checks provided of 
one government on another, and will be- 
come as venal and oppressive as the govern- 
ment from which we separated.” 

Thomas Jefferson through his wisdom 
rather than clairvoyance anticipated the role 
and course of the Supreme Court with as- 
tonishing accuracy. Although the Supreme 
Court is joined in its counterrevolution 
against our existing political, economic, and 
social order by the executive branch and ap- 
parently a majority of Congress as well as 
many outside the official structure of Govern- 
ment, it is concerning the role of the Court 
in this counterrevolution to which I shall 
address my remarks tonight. 

The Supreme Court began its counterrevo- 
lution years ago. It is not my purpose to 
trace the genesis of the Court's assaults on 
the constitutional system, nor is there time 
available for such an exhaustive subject. 
The first priority is to understand how far 
this counterrevolution has already gone and 
its current rate of momentum. For that pur- 
pose, a brief review of some of the decisions 
of the Court in the past 90 days is quite ade- 
quate. 

The most far reaching of the recent deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court are the cases on 
reapportionment of State legislatures handed 
down on June 15 of this year. Although only 
six States were parties to these cases, these 
decisions could ultimately destroy the exist- 
ing political structure of at least 44 of the 
50 States. In the reapportionment decisions, 
the Court so construed the 14th amendment 
to the Constitution as to prohibit either body 
of State legislatures from being apportioned 
on any other basis than population. As 
applied to South Carolina, these decisions 
would not only require drastic reapportion- 
ment of the State house of representatives, 
but would virtually preclude the existence 
of the senate, unless it was a substantial 
duplication of the reapportioned house, 

In discussing the reapportionment de- 
cisions, there is no need, and indeed, no way, 
to become involved in legal technicalities. 
This is because the fundamental issue in- 
volved is not a legal question, but a political 
one. Political questions are not within the 
jurisdiction of the Court. Political questions 
are for decision of the people, exercised by 
the ballot and through legislative bodies. 

Justice Harlan, dissenting in the Alabama 
case, said: “What is done today deepens my 
conviction that judicial entry into this realm 
is profoundly ill-advised and constitutionally 
impermissible. * * * I believe that the 
vitality of our political system, on which 
in the last analysis all else depends, is weak- 
ened by reliance on the judiciary for polit- 
ical reform.” 

Justice Harlan put his finger on the real 
key to the apportionment decisions—the Su- 
is undermining our political 
system. In so doing, the Court took unto 
itself power which rightfully and constitu- 
tionally belongs to the people. 
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To understand the full consequence of this 
counterrevolutionary decision, we must 
look even beyond the Court’s usurpation of 
the power of the people to decide the polit- 
ical question, however, and examine the sub- 
stance of the new rule of political order 
sought to be imposed by the Court. 

The new political principle sought to be 
imposed by the Court is characterized as 
“one person, one vote.” In application, this 
“one person, one vote” would mean that 
numbers, or population, could be the only 
basis for representation, 

The people, to whom the political decisions 
of apportionment rightfully belong, could, of 
course, decide to follow the “one person, one 
vote” idea. The fact is, however, that the 
people have never made such a choice. The 
Court arbitrarily assumed that the people 
had not made such a choice because they 
were powerless, under existing political 
structure, to do so, The Supreme Court 
never even recognized the possibility that 
the people had not adopted the one person, 
one vote” concept because they did not be- 
lieve that it was practical or sound. Yet the 
latter is obviously the case. Every State 
constitution which departs materially from 
the concept of “one person, one vote — and 
nearly all of them do—was originally adopted 
in an election or referendum where the rule 
of “one person, one vote” was followed. 

Population is, of course, the principal 
basis for apportionment of legislative rep- 
resentation in all States. But the various 
States have found it practical, workable, 
just, and beneficial to weight the apportion- 
ment of legislative representation with var- 
ious other factors in their own States, just 
&s was done in framing the structure of the 
National Government. 

Consider just one illustration, the one 
about which the Supreme Court had its sen- 
sibilities so shocked; that is, the heavier 
weighting in one body of bicameral State 
legislatures in favor of rural residents. 

Let me point out initially that such de- 
partures from apportionment based purely 
on population result in purely defensive 
powers to those so favored. The U.S. Con- 
gress provides a good example. Each State 
has equal representation in the Senate, 
regardless of its population. Thus Delaware 
has equal representation in the Senate with 
New York, although New York has at least 35 
times more population. But Delaware, even 
with its equal representation In the Senate, 
nor even in combination with other small 
population States which might give them a 
majority in the Senate, does not have the 
affirmative power to pass legislation; for the 
House of Representatives must also concur, 
and its membership is based on population, 
or “one person, one vote.“ 

Thus, the equal representation of Dela- 
ware in the Senate gives it at most an in- 
creased defensive power to what it would 
have were representation in Congress based 
solely on “one person, one vote.“ 

Similarly, the weighting of representation 
in favor of rural residents gives them an in- 
creased defensive power, leaving them less 
vulnerable to the whims of a majority. 

By the very nature of their occupations, 
agricultural areas are necessarily less densely 
populated than nonagricultural areas. We 
in the United States, with our consistent 
departure from the concept of “one person, 
one vote,” have progressed to the point where 
approximately 8 percent of the population 
of the Nation produces the entire food and 
fiber for its consumption, with a large margin 
for export. This progress has been un- 
doubtedly due in part to the fact that the 
agricultural sector through its defensive 
power stemming from its weighted represen- 
tation has managed to protect its vital inter- 
ests in the intertwined political and economic 
order. 

Nor is the nature of agricultural enter- 
prise such that those engaged therein can 
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protect their vital interests outside the 
formal political structure by combined 
economic action through organization, as 
is done by industrial labor through the 
means of labor unions. So long as political 
issues have been left to the decision of the 
people, where they rightfully belong, these 
factors haye been recognized, and the de- 
partures from the “one person, one vote” 
concept have not only been tolerated, but 
affirmatively approved by the majority of the 
People. 

The arbitrary imposition of an unadulter- 
ated “one person, one vote“ rule of legisla- 
tive apportionment, could well, therefore, in- 
sofar as the agricultural sector is concerned, 
start the United States back down the road 
of inefficiency toward the status of such na- 
tions as the Soviet Union, where it takes 60 
percent of the population to raise food and 
fibers for the nation, and even then there 
are severe shortages, 

In no instance is the counterrevolutionary 
conduct of the Supreme Court more obvious 
than in the reapportionment decisions, for 
these cases strike at the heart of our politi- 
Cal structure. A review of other decisions of 
the Court reveals, however, that the Court 
- takes every opportunity, large or small, to 
undercut the constitutional, political, eco- 
nomic, and social order, and thereby to coun- 
ter and destroy the products of the American 
Revolution. 

Probably the most evident motivation 
which occasioned the American Revolution 
was the unwillingness of Americans to suf- 
fer taxation without representation. There- 
fore, one of the most fundamental concepts 
built into the resulting political structure 
was the vesting of the power of taxation and 
appropriation in legislatures where the peo- 
pie had representation. In our political or- 
der, as contrasted to authoritarian regimes, 
the power to tax and appropriate is legis- 
lative. 

On May 25, 1964, the Supreme Court of the 
United States handed down a decision against 
Prince Edward County, Va., in which the 
Court claimed that the judiciary has the 
Power to both tax and appropriate. The 
Court ruled that if the county failed to levy 
taxes for public schools and to appropriate 
for their operation, the Court had the power 
to do so. To exercise the power claimed, the 
Court would necessarily have to make the de- 
cision of how much to tax and how much to 
appropriate, and if the Court can decide how 
much taxes to levy and how much money to 
appropriate for schools at the county level, in 
one instance, it has also arrogated unto it- 
Self the power to decide in any case on the 
adequacy of taxes levied and funds appro- 
Priated, Yet it is hard to imagine any body 
on which the people have less representation 
than on the Supreme Court. Its members 
are appointed, not elected, and they are ap- 
pointed for life, not for a term. Thus has 
the Court struck at the vitals of the motto of 
the American Revolution, “No taxation with- 
out representation.” 

Of course, the Court has long since arro- 
gated unto itself all manners of executive 
Powers. But it is worthy of note that in 
the Prince Edward County case, the Court 
also claimed the power to perform the func- 
tion of operating the schools, a purely execu- 
tive function. 

While the Court has been usurping the 
rights of the people to decide political issues, 
and arrogating unto itself executive and 
legislative powers, it has also found oppor- 
tunity and time to continue making a sham- 
bles of our system of justice. 

The people, in establishing our political 
Structure, correctly concluded that they were 
less able to protect themselves from abuses 
stemming from the power of the National 
Government than they were from State gov- 
ernments. Consequently, the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution Imposed stricter 
requirements of due process on the National 
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Government than is imposed on most State 
governments by State constitutions. The 
Court, however, has perverted the fifth 
amendment to apply to State, as well as Fed- 
eral Government action. 

On June 22, 1964, the Supreme Court held 
that an accused’s statements made during a 
police interrogation could not be admitted as 
evidence in a trial in State court because the 
accused’s lawyer was not present. In so 
holding, the Court abandoned the tried and 
proven test of whether the statement was in 
fact voluntary. This is but one of many 
rulings in criminal cases which have made it 
very difficult for our society to protect itself 
from crime and which fails to take cogni- 
zance of the fact that the purpose of a trial 
is actually to determine the truth. 

While hopelessly perverting and misapply- 
ing due process requirements in criminal 
cases tried in State courts, the Court has at 
the same time continued to thwart the sub- 
stantive requirements of due process. This 
is well illustrated by the steady expansion of 
the use and scope of injunctive proceedings 
and the concomitant denial of jury trials. A 
landmark in this insidious trend was the 
denial of a jury trial to Mississippi Governor 
Barnett in its decision handed down on 
April 6, 1964. 

Indeed, the Supreme Court has made it 
nearly impossible for State and local au- 
thorities to maintain peace and good order 
by its repeated overturning of convictions 
of demonstrators who have violated trespass 
and breach of peace laws. The Court in order 
to reach such illogical ends, has even ruled 
that police action at the demand of owners 
and proprietors amounted to State action as 
to who was designated a trespasser. Demdén- 
strably, the Court has no respect for law as 
such; it prefers to pick and choose from the 
valid laws those which it will permit to be 
enforced. In effect, the Court has arrogated 
unto itself a veto of what laws the people, 
through its legislature, may enact and en- 
force. 

The complete disdain for the political 
order established as an outcome of the 
American Revolution is nowhere more 
bluntly stated than in the Court's decisions 
on internal security matters. 

In the case of Baggett v. Bullit, decided on 
June 1, 1964, the Court was particularly dis- 
turbed by and overturned a State require- 
ment that employees of the State swear that 
they would not in any way undertake, 
counsel, abet, or teach the overthrow of our 
constitutional form of government by means 
of revolution. Significantly, the Court 
conjectured that such a promise might make 
it imposible for “one to support * * * 
participation by this country in a world gov- 
ernment.” 

In the same case, the Court held that a 
State cannot exact “undivided allegiance to 
the Government of the United States.” 

In the case of Apetheker v. Secretary of 
State, decided on June 22, 1964, the Court 
held that the Government could not refuse 
a passport to a person on the ground that 
the person was a member of a subversive 
organization—in this case, a member of the 
Communist Party. The Court so ruled in 
full knowledge of the fact that a passport 
is a privilege, not a right, and that the travel 
performed by members of the Communist 
Party by virtue of the passport was en- 
dangering the security of the Nation. 

One June 1, 1964, the Court held that the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., cannot be com- 
pelled to register with the Attorney General 
and to provide pertinent information on its 
membership, finances, and meetings. The 
Court so held despite the fact that as late as 
June 4, 1961, the Court itself had recog- 
nized that the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
was an instrument and arm of a foreign 
power; namely, the Soviet Union. 

Thus, not only has the Court led the 
counterreyolution against our political, 
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economic, and social order from within, but 
it has protected and succored our enemies 
from without. 

Some have found it difficult to understand 
what philosophy the Court could be follow- 
ing to reach such conclusions. I believe I 
have found the key to their philosophy from 
studying their decisions. 

The point of departure of the philosophy 
followed by the Court from that underlying 
our political order is found in the very 
preamble to the Constitution. 

The preamble states that one of the pri- 
mary purposes of the Union is, and I quote, 
to “secure the blessings of liberty.” The 
philosophy of the Supreme Court requires 
the substitution of the word “equality” for 
the word “liberty.” The Court cares not for 
the blessings of liberty, with which we have 
been so bountifully blessed. 

Rather, its preoccupation is with equal- 
ity,” that keyword of socialism which seeks 
to even out all persons and all nations, even 
if it must be at the level of the lowest com- 
mon denominator. Equality can be perfect- 
ly realized in the status of slavery; but 
equality can never be found in a society 
where liberty is present, for liberty de- 
mands that each individual have the oppor- 
tunity to develop and enjoy the benefits of 
his unequal talents and abilities. Even 
more pertinent to the court's preoccupation 
with equality rather than liberty is the fact 
that arbitrary power concentration is con- 
sistent with equalitarian societies, but is an 
abomination to societies where the premium 
is placed on liberty. 

The counterrevolution against our polit- 
ical order of liberty and justice has pro- 
gressed so far that only drastic and forceful 
steps can crush it. 

The Congress, of course, has the authority 
to check the Supreme Court. For example, 
it has the power under article ITI, section 2, 
to curtail the jurisdiction of the Federal Ju- 
diciary, including that of the Supreme Court, 
by passing a law. I have introduced bills to 
deprive the court of jurisdiction in education 
and legislative apportionment cases, as well 
as bills to curb the court itself. The Con- 
gress could also initiate a constitutional 
amendment to curb the usurpations of the 
courts. Unfortunately, it apears that there 
is enough of the same counterrevolutionary 
philosophy in the Congress as to preclude 
congressional remedies. 

As a practical matter, the only remedy re- 
maining is in the hands of the States and 
the people themselyes, They must now take 
the initiative to amend the Constitution if 
our political, economic, and social order is to 
be secured against the counterrevolution. 

Presently, constitutional amendments can 
be submitted for ratification only by the 
Congress or by a constitutional convention 
called by the Congress on application of the 
State legislatures. 

There is a proposal—which I have intro- 
duced in Congress—which would amend the 
Constitution to give to two-thirds of the 
State legislatures approving an identical 
resolution the power to propose amendments 
to the Constitution for the purpose of ratifi- 
cation by three-fourths of the States. This 
amendment would permit the States to by- 
pass the barrier of Congress in submitting 
constitutional amendments for ratification. 

There is another proposal—which I have 
also introduced in the Congress—which 
would establish a Court of the Union. This 
court would consist of the chief justices of 
each State with authority to determine 
whether the power or jurisdiction sought to 
be exercised by the National Government 
in a particular case is a power granted to it 
under the Constitution. The Court of the 
Union could reverse US. Supreme Court 
decisions by a majority vote of the entire 
court, and determinations made by the 
Court of the Union could be changed only by 
amending the U.S. Constituton. To get an 
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issue before the Court of the Union, however, 
would require an application by the legis- 
latures of five States, “no two of which shall 
share any common boundary.” 

The State legislatures have a responsibility 
and an op ty to act under the present 
article V of the U.S. Constitution to petition 
the Congress for a constitutional convention 
to consider specific proposals such as these 
two suggestions. Both of these proposals 
already have the support of units of the 
Council of State Governments. Former Pres- 
dent Eisenhower has called upon State 
legislatures to exercise their right to propose 
constitutional amendments. 

In the final analysis, however, it is with 
the people that the fight must now begin. 
It is they who must spur the legislatures to 
action. It is they who have enjoyed the 
blessings of liberty which have been pos- 
sible under our political, economic, and so- 
cial order which, in turn, was made pos- 
sible by the American Revolution. 

On this eve of the 188th anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence, I would 
charge you, as community leaders, to go 
forth and lead the people to a victory over 
the forces of counterrevolution. By no 
other means can the products of the Amer- 
can Revolution be saved and the blessings 
of liberty secured. 

May God bless your endeavors with vic- 


* tory. 


Reform in Brazil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. FRASER: Mr. Speaker, much of 
current discussion of the problems and 
prospects of Latin America centers on 
an effort to assess the success of the Al- 
liance. In pursuing this discussion, we 
often take for granted one of the key 
contributions the Alliance has made. 
The Alliance has injected a standard into 
the problem of direction for the hemi- 
sphere. We may ask how much progress 
has been made in a given country, but we 
rarely question the goal against which 
that progress is to be measured, The 
members of the Inter-American Com- 
mittee for the Alliance for Progress, who 
are presently meeting in Mexico City are 
asking not what are Latin America's 
goals, but what are the best means for 
achieving them. 

As the goals of the Alliance are, in in- 
creasing degree, becoming a political fac- 
tor in Latin America, they are being 
given effect in action. An example of 
such action is seen in the current eco- 
nomic plans Brazil has adopted as de- 
scribed in a recent editorial by Robert 
Brunn of the Christian Science Monitor. 
Under unanimous consent I place Mr. 
Brunn’s editorial in the RECORD: 

BRAZILIAN REFORMS 
(By Robert R. Brunn) 

The U.S. Government could hardiy be 
happier over the economic plans of the new 
Brazilian regime. 

A complicated renegotiation of part of the 
towering Brazilian debt has ended success- 
fully. But beyond this the government of 
President Humberto Castelo Branco is on the 
verge of major reforms, 
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A foundation is being laid for an attack on 
the vicious inflation which is running at an 
annual rate of 120 percent. As the planned 
reforms come along mounting American aid 
is almost certain. 

Reforms planned include these: 

Elimination of subsidies to wheat, petro- 
leum, and newsprint. 

An imminent new tax bill for Congress. 
Another tax bill will be in shape later in the 
year. 

American officials would not be surprised 
if the new Brazillan budget is cut back by 
about 80 percent. In about a month the 
budget for 1965 will be ready. A more ra- 
tional budget procedure is planned. 

A new national monetary board will be 
set up to act as a central bank. This has 
been talked about for 20 years. 

A new national housing bank will sponsor 
low-cost housing developments to be built 
by private enterprise. 

If the new government is able to deliver 
these changes, and others being planned, the 
United States has promised that more loans 
will be forthcoming. 

A first downpayment on this promise 
appeared recently when the Agency for In- 
ternational Development gave Brazil a $50 
million loan. This loan is mainly for non- 
inflationary financing of low-cost housing, 
industrial credits, and loans to farmers. 

AID has a backlog of $350 million worth of 
detailed development projects on the books 
whenever the coast is financially clear. 

The recent renegotiation by 10 nations 
including the United States of part of the 
$3.4 billion Brazilian debt extended elements 
of the debt into a grace period of 2% years. 

Repayments due during 1964 have been 
extended to 1967, and debt payments due in 
1965 have been stretched to begin in 1968. 
About $800 million was due during these 
years. 

There is little doubt that the revolution 
that brought the end of the Goulart govern- 
ment eased the renegotiation talks at Paris. 
The 10 nation creditors were obviously 
pleased by the Castelo Branco regime’s plans 
and “a more constructive atmosphere” 
resulted. 

A renegotiation of the Brazilian debt would 
probably have taken place even under the 
Goulart government. But it would have 
been a highly painful affair. 

This present government is described by 
American officials as “realistic,” and its eco- 
nomic policies were called quite sensible 
as the Brazilians entered the Paris talks. 

If the Brazilian reforms do indeed come 
into effect there will remain, however, a 
period which the economists term “correc- 
tive inflation.” It could take several years 
for the new government to work itself out 
of a serious deficit position after the reforms 
begin to bite. 


Florida’s Biggest American Flag User 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 4 I called 
to the attention of my colleagues and 
those who read that Recorp, an article 
entitled, “Red, White, and Blue.” Short- 
ly thereafter, the Washington Federal 
Savings & Loan Association located in 
my congressional district issued a press 
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release announcing that the association 
claims to be ‘‘Florida’s Biggest American 
Flag User” with a distribution of over 
50,000 American flags in the past 3 years. 

It has been an established practice of 
Washington Federal to have an annual 
Independence Day flag distribution for 
youngsters of all ages at the 4th of July 
celebration of oceanfront aerial fireworks 
display on Miami Beach. 

In view of the excellent program of 
NBC, narrated by Walter Brennan on the 
American flag and the suggestions of- 
fered therein of more open display of 
the flag, I wish to commend this associa- 
tion of my district which has been proud- 
ly promoting patriotism and love for this 
great America which is ours, in the use 
and display of the American flag. 


State Enforced Religion Is No Religion 
at All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker. I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the November- 
December 1962, issue of Liberty maga- 
zine. The author—Roland R, Hegstad— 
gives an excellently reasoned argument 
against State enforcement of religious 
observances. The supporters of the so- 
called Becker amendment should read it 
with close attention, 


The article follows: 


Dors Gop APPROVE THE USE OF CIVIL POWER 
To Enrorce His WiLL? 
(By Roland R. Hegstad) 

Two women visited a professor of theology 
at Thessalonica University to explain their 
understanding of Bible passages. The profes- 
sor locked his visitors in his office and called 
the police. The women were sentenced to 
4 months in prison for teaching doctrines 
not accepted by the Orthodox Church. 

In Colombia and Spain a concordat with 
the Vatican effectively subverts religious 
liberty and forces public schools to teach the 
dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church, 

In the United States a bill that would write 
a Christian amendment into the Constitu- 
tion has gained the backing of several Con- 
gressmen. Sunday laws that prohibit “dese- 
cration of the Sabbath” are forced upon 
citizens. 

Civil interference with conscience is, of 
course, not a monopoly of Chrisian govern- 
ments. In the Sudan the Moslem holy day, 
Friday, has been substituted for Sunday as 
the official weekly holiday. A Roman Cath- 
olic priest who wrote a circular protesting 
the government's action has been sentenced 
to a 12-year prison term. The Burmese Goy- 
ernment recently made Buddhism the state 
religion and passed laws that forced citizens 
to observe Buddhist religious observances (a 
new government has even more recently re- 
scinded the laws). 

These incidents have one thing in common: 
in one way or another the state has become 
involved—or in the case of the Christian 
amendment, is being solicited to become in- 
volved—in support of the cause of the 
church. 
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The involvement raises certain questions— 
Which I shall formulate in terms common 
to Christian traditions and answer as one 
Who believes that the Bible is the Word of 
God. Did God give the state the responsi- 
bility of regulating man's relationship to 
God? Should religion be legislated by civil 
Codes? Is worship a matter of individual 
Conscience? Will God accept obedience 
forced by law? Is He satisfied with outward 
conformity where inward piety is lacking? 

Supporters of religious legislation justify 
their position in various ways. The ques- 
tion has been raised,” says the Catholic En- 
Cyclopedia, “whether it be lawful for the 
church, not merely to sentence a delinquent 
to physical penalties, but itself to inflict 
these penalties. As to this, it is sufficient 
to note that the right of the church to in- 
Voke the aid of the civil power to execute her 
Sentences is expressly asserted by Boniface 
VIII in the Bull ‘Unam Sanctam.’”+ 

A resolution of the Lord's Day Alliance, 
& Protestant organization, gives this reason 
Tor their Sunday legislation: “Mind- 
ful of the fact that the Creator of Life has so 
directed our ways for the best interests of 
man and for the glory of God, we are mind- 
Tul that the observance of the Sabbath Day 
is the command of God.” On this basis 
church members are urged to “give encour- 
agement to the enactment of such legisla- 
tion as will protect the Lord's Day from com- 
Mercialism.” 

The Alliance calls objections of clergymen 
and other Christian leaders to religious legis- 
lation “real cause for alarm.” 

“There is a small number of ministers 
and other Christian leaders who * * * feel 
that we do not have the right to impose our 
day of worship upon another,” writes the 
editor of the Lord's Day Leader, voice of the 
Alliance. “They state that the observance 
of worship is a matter of conscience and 
should be left to our conscience. This group 
Within the Church, even though it is small, 
Gives real cause for alarm * *.” 

It is my conviction, on the contrary, that 

rs, not opposers, of religious legislation 
five “real cause for alarm.” They give cause 
for alarm not only because of the sorry rec- 
ord of persecution written by men attempt- 
ing to conscript citizens for the kingdom of 
heayen by legislated religion but also be- 
Cause of the ignorance of basic principles of 
the kingdom revealed by their activity. 
Those mindful that “the Creator of Life has 
80 directed our ways for the best interests 
of man and for the glory of God” should re- 
Member, first, that the Creator made man 
as free to disobey His precepts as to 


not created a robot, his mind 
an electrical circuit wired to respond to 
phers in a prepunched card. He was made 
crea of will, able to obey or disobey 
of his choice. The capacity to 
as well as to love was made his. He 
Who by civil law denies man his choice to 
disobey God's will—or what he thinks is 
God's will—denies man a right given him by 
his Creator. Denies him, moreover, exercise 
Of a faculty built into his very being—his 


When civil government forces conformity 
to God's will, does God accept the forced 
allegiance? No. The religious zealot can 
get on“ a man, dig in legal spurs, and ride 

to the altar, but when he gets him there 
he will find that God will accept neither the 
man ridden nor the rider. For both “fail to 


God is love and will accept only that obedi- 
ence that springs from love. Adam was not 


— — — 


R. H. Joyce, Pope,“ the Catholic En- 
Cyclopedia, vol. 12, p. 266. 
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created able to say only, “I love you, I love 
you, I love you, I love.” He could also say, 
“I hate you, I hate you, I hate you, I hate.” 
Love can be appreciated only where the capa- 
city to be unloving exists. The capacity of 
man both to hate and to love is itself strong 
argument that the nature of God precludes 
acceptance of forced allegiance. 

Further support for this conclusion is 
found in the Scriptural account of Adam 
and the fall. Adam was told that he could 
eat of every tree in the garden except one. 
Access to the forbidden tree was not denied 
him; no prefabricated mental block inhibited 
his appetite. Rather the tree stood as a test 
of voluntary allegiance and love. He could 
obey or disobey. So long as he exercised his 
choice not to eat of its fruit, so long as love 
for God produced voluntary obedience, his 
worship was acceptable. Allegiance forced 
by either church or state is unacceptable to 
God. 

The futility of forced allegiance ls demon- 
strated also by the nature of the law of God. 
This law, a transcript of God's character, 
witnesses that outward conformity is worth- 
less, for it touches not only the outward acts 
of man, as do human laws, but also man's 
motives and desires, which human laws can- 
not do. Explaining the penetrating dimen- 
sions of the law, Christ said to those giving 
lipservice to its letter: “Ye have heard that 
it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt 
not kill; and whosoever shall kill shall be 
in danger of the judgment: but I say unto 
you, That whosoever is angry with his 
brother without a cause shall be in danger 
of the judgment. * * * 

“Ye have heard that it was said by them 
of old time, Thou shall not commit adultery: 
but I say unto you, That whosoever looketh 
on a woman to lust after her hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart.” 

The scribes and Pharisees were noted for 
outward piety unmatched by inward charity. 
Men saw their pious looks and fine dress. 
Christ looked into their blighted interiors 
and pronounced them “whited sepulchers, 
* è * full of dead men's bones.” “Except 
your righteousness shall exceed the right- 
eousness of the scribes and Pharisees [have 
an inward dimension], ye shall in no case 
enter the kingdom of heaven,” He warned. 

What else but outward conformity can 
state-enforced morality produce? It cannot 
change hearts; all it can do is change acts; 
and it is out of the heart that worship ac- 
ceptable to God must come. 

After having made man free to sin, that 
the internal principle of love might work 
itself out in acts of righteousness unhin- 
dered by force—after having made man thus, 
has God given to any human authority the 
right to take away that freedom? He has 
commanded all men everywhere to worship 
Him and to obey His precepts, but has He 
ever authorized any man or set of men to 
compel others to worship Him? Has he com- 
manded men to observe the outward conven- 
tions of worship without the inward com- 
pulsion of love? Quite the contrary; He has 
described such outward show as “sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” ` 

Human legislation can never produce ac- 
ceptable obedience to the law of God, for the 
law of God touches belief and motive while 
civil law can only regulate acts. The very 
nature of the law of God bears testimony to 
the futility of forced allegiance. 

Further evidence against God's acceptance 
of legislated religion is found in the meaning 
of Calvary. Calvary might be described as 
the testing ground of the universe. There 


There at ground zero, when the countdown 
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of the ages had reached its end, the Son of 
God allowed wicked men to trigger the cruel 
device we call Calvary. To interrupt the 
chain reaction of sin, to stop its deadly radia- 
tion, He gave His life. 

The deadly fallout of sin had written death 
on every nerve, every tissue, every cell of our 
bodies. “As by one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin; and so death passed 
upon all men” (Romans 5: 12). Sin had 
built up in intensity until it became a criti- 
Cal mass at Calvary. But the Son of God 
threw His own body across the fury of its 
chain reaction and forever broke its power. 

Until Calvary, some in God's creation were 
confused by Satan's claims, by his attacks on 
the government of God and the constitution 
of heaven. Law was a restriction on liberty— 
law must be abolished. one should be 
free to live as he pleased. But at Calvary 
the destructive power of even an atom of 
sin—transgression of the law (I John 3: 4)— 
was forever demonstrated. The immutability 
of the law was settled. There it was shown 
that with its existence is bound up the hap- 
Piness of all the beings He has created. 
There the Son of God paid man's penalty 
“God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself.” ; 

Having compared the wages of sin and 
obedience, death and life, the claims of God 
and the claims of Lucifer, having seen at Cal- 
vary the magnitude of God's love contrasted 
with the malignancy of Lucifer’s hate, mil- 
lions have given, and yet give, the product of 
free wills freely exercised—the voluntary al- 
legiance of love that alone can delight the 
heart of God. 


Calvary is a scribe in the hand of the Holy 


To force men by civil law to serve God is, 
then, to rob Calvary of its beauty, of its 
meaning, of its power. Of its beauty: “God 

loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
tten Son”; of its meaning: “Whosoever 
eveth in him should not perish, but have 
lasting life”; of its power: “And I, if I be 
up „ said Christ, “will draw all 
unto me.” To force men by civil law to 
is to tear down the cross, 
justice and mercy, and raise in its 
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place the carnal legalism of man's bigotry 
and intolerance. 
In the ministry of Christ 


and teachings 
are found final arguments against legisla 
religion, most significant of which is His 
enunciation on the respective spheres of 
church and state: “Render therefore unto 


mands of God, then, “We ought to obey God 
rather than men” (Acts 5: 29). 

Christ taught that all men are brothers, 
sons of one Father, and therefore equal be- 
fore the law—equal in civil rights. Rulers 
are servants of their fellow citizens, chosen 
under God to protect their fellow men in the 
enjoyment of their rights—one of which is 
to disobey the law of God if they desire and, 
ultimately, to suffer the consequences. The 
civil power of arbitrary force is to compel 
men who will not be righteous to be at least 
civil, that men may live together in peace 
and quietness. 
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The church, on the other hand, has the 
mission of wicked men by its 
witness of love into righteous men who re- 
fiect the character of Christ. The state 
compels men to refrain from crime—steal- 
ing, murder, perjury, adultery—for only when 
laws against such are obeyed can men live 
together in peace and harmony. Men who 
defy these laws are, in civilized societies, 
confined or executed. The church by the 
“sword, of the Spirit,” the “compulsion” of 
love, causes men to refrain from sin, brings 
them into harmony with the very spirit of 
God's law—Thou shalt not covet (which 
precedes stealing) thou shalt not hate 
(which preceds murder), thou shalt not 
look upon a woman lustfully (which pre- 
cedes adultery)—in essence, makes them able 
to “love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

It is evident that the freedom Christ 
brings is not freedom from His law, but from 
its penalty; not license to transgress it, but 
freedom to keep it. True freedom is to live 
in harmony with God's will as expressed 
in His law. Fittingly, that law is called a 
law of liberty, for obedience to it means lib- 
erty from sin, guilt, death. The 
could sing: “I will walk at liberty: for I 
seek Thy precepts” (Psalms 119: 45). It is 
the work of the church to make men free in 
& Sense the state cannot. 

Nowhere does Christ teach that the state 
is given responsibility for regulating man's 
relationship to God. The state shares with 
the church the responsibility of regulating 
man's relationship to man. The Ten Com- 
mandments themselves are divided into two 
tables, as if to emphasize the demarcation: 
the first four regulate man's relationship to 
his Creator (thou shalt not worship other 
gods, blaspheme, make graven images, break 
the Sabbath); the last six regulate man's re- 
lationship to his fellow man (thou shalt 
honor thy father and mother, thou shalt 
not kill, steal, lie). Roger Williams, among 
others, this distinction between 
the two tables and urged it as reason for 
separation of church and state in America. 
It was his contemporaries who, lacking his 
insight, wrote civil laws concerning Sabbath- 
breaking, blasphemy, and other “sins,” some 
of which are still retained on our civil statute 
books. 

Christ taught that the tares (the wicked) 
are to grow with the wheat (the righteous) 
until the harvest (the judgment). Then God 
will send His angels to gather out the tares 
and burn them. The work of separation is 
not entrusted to man. The reason for deny- 
ing man this work is evident: man, who can- 
not see the heart, would by arbitrary force 
uproot the wheat also, 

In particular, Christ taught that His king- 
dom could not be advanced by force. When 
Peter sought to defend his Master by the 
sword, Jesus pointed to His Father as the 
Christian’s only source of power. “Put up 
again thy sword into his place: for ali they 
that take the sword (in religious matters) 
shall perish with the sword.” 

Arraigned before Pilate, Christ pointed out 
that the mature of His kingdom made re- 
course to force impossible. He said, “My 
kindom is not of this world: if My kingdom 
were of this world, then would My servants 
fight.” Every civil law has the power of the 
sword behind it. If the state has the right 
to make a law, it has the right to enforce 
it. Here Christ taught plainly that even in 
defense of His life, His disciples could not 
use force, 

In denying the church the use of the power 
of the sword, Jesus, in effect, forbade the 
church to ask for laws enforcing religious 
beliefs and practices. Paul understood this 
when he said, “The weapons of our warfare 
are not carnal, but mighty through God to 
the pulling down of strongholds.” If Chris- 
tians are still followers of Christ and if the 
church is still an organization of Christians, 
then surely it is time for the church to re- 
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view her arsenal and discard a few unau- 
thorized weapons picked up off the wrong 
stockpile sometime during the centuries. 

Why did God not seek the use of civil 
power to enforce His law? The answer is 
plain: For the same reason He did not force 
obedience to His law by creating man in- 
capable of transgression. Forced obedience 
is worthless; only the service of love can be 
accepted by a God of love. Compulsion by 
civil government could no more please Him 
than compulsion by spiritual government. 
By what logic could we conclude that God 
would accept obedience forced by civil gov- 
ernment when He would not accept obedi- 
ence forced by His own? 

Since God made man just as free to dis- 

obey His precepts as to keep them, since the 
law of God cannot be satisfied by outward 
conformity, and since outward conformity is 
all civil legislation can produce, I believe 
Christians can best advance the kingdom of 
God by seeking to write its principles on the 
hearts of men rather than in the legal code 
of the state. To legislate religion is to dene- 
gate the character of God, reduce His law 
to the dimension of the letter, rob Calvary of 
its beauty, meaning, and power as the sym- 
bol of voluntary love, and contravene the 
clear and explicit teaching of the Son of 
God. 
The early church, strong only in the power 
of God, triumphed grandly even over the 
opposing forces of false religions upheld by 
the state. Only when she allied herself 
with the state, seeking its aid, did she deny 
her Lord, lose her power, and darken the 
world into a night of a thousand years. 


A Man Adjusted to a Big Job: 
Conversation With Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington 
Sunday Star of July 19, 1964: 

A MAN ADJUSTED TO A Bic Jon: CONVERSA- 
TION WITH Hoover 
(By Jerry O'Leary, Jr.) 

In the 40 years J. Edgar Hoover has been 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, a rather severe and remote image 
has grown up around the man who is the 
symbol of the war against criminals, subver- 
sives, and spies, 

Unrelenting though he is against the ene- 
mies of law and the Republic, Mr. Hoover, 
outside his office, is an affable, outgoing man 
with a gift of nearly totai recall about the 
events and adventures of his life. 

It would be vacuous to believe Mr. Hoover 
does not have a deep awareness of his role 
in America today. He is certainly aware that 
millions regard him as the epitome of the 
majesty of the law and the incorruptible 
chief of the ubiquitous, efficient FBI, He is 
virtually a father-image. 

THE MAN IN RELAXATION 


Face to face to the man in relaxation, he 
is more like the uncle who is comfortably well 
off, if not rich; who remembers everybody's 
birthday; who steps in to handle all the 
family crises and who enjoys life in the 
Victorian tradition. 

At 69 and apparently slated to be Director 
of the FBI as long as he wants to be, Mr. 
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Hoover is the picture of vigorous health, 
looking and feeling at least 20 years younger. 

“I'm getting ready to go to the La Jolla 
Medical Clinic in La Jolla, Calif., soon for 
the physical examination I take there every 
year,” he said. “I got a better reading last 
year than I did the year before that.” 

Today he stands 6 feet tall, exceedingly 
erect, with a barrel-chest build and slim legs 
reminiscent of Babe Ruth. There is still 
only a suggestion of gray at the temples 
of his dark hair. His face is full and florid. 
He wears eyeglasses for reading. 

His mind is unquestionably as sharp as it 
was the day he took over the FBI in May 
1924. He does less traveling now because 
his world-renowned organization has grown 
so large that administrative duties tie him 
to his desk. 


LIVES IN ROCK CREEK PARK 


Mr. Hoover, who has never married, lives 
in a relatively modest house on the western 
slope of Rock Creek Park. His cooking and 
cleaning are taken care of by a housekeeper 
who has been with him for more than 12 


years. 

An ordinary day in the life of J. Edgar 

Hoover is likely to follow long set patterns. 
He is up before 7 a.m., more often than not 
interrupted by at least several calls from one 
of his assistants on a case in the “hot” 
category. 
He is likely to make or receive more calls 
before and during breakfast which, invar- 
ably, consists of fruit, bacon, toast, eggs, 
and coffee. 

“The dogs, G. Boy and Butch, cairn ter- 
riers, get most of the bacon,” Mr. Hoover 
said. 

The FBI chauffeur picks him up by 8 a.m. 
and he always stops by to call for Associate 
FBI Director Clyde A. Tolson on the way 
downtown. 

The two old friends, if the day is clement, 
get out somewhere near the White House 
and walk the rest of the way to the FBI 
headquarters at Ninth Street and Pennsyl- - 
vania Avenue NW. 

Do many people recognize him or stop 
him on the street? 

“Not too many,” said Mr. Hoover. There 
is one old fellow who pops out of the bushes 
sometimes when I walk by. He's been doing 
it for years. They can's seem to keep him 
in Gallinger (District General Hospital). 
He's harmless enough. Insists that he has 
to see me. I told him the first time that I 
refuse to discuss business anywhere but in 
my office. Now I just pay him no heed.” 

In his fifth- floor office overlookmg Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Mr. Hoover embarks on a 
busy round of conferences with his sub- 
ordinates. They address him according to 
their station or length of acquaintanceship. 

To the vast majority, he is “Mr. Hoover.” 
The 10 assistant directors, the two assistants 
to the directors, and the associate director 
invariably call him “Boss,” a habit that 
spreads to the 56 field offices where the spe- 
cial agents in turn always call their special 
agent in charge “Boss,” too. 

A MATTER OF NOMENCLATURE 


“My close old friends always call me 
Mr. Hoover said. “I’ve never used the 
‘John’ and I don't even like J. Edgar Hoover’ 
as a signature, It sounds affected. I adopted 
that signature many years ago because of an 
incident in a department store in Washing- 
ton. 

“I went up there to buy a coat the year 
Washington won the pennant (1933) and the 
weather was cold for the World Series. I told 
them to charge the coat, but they said, ‘Mr. 
Hoover, you already owe us 8900.“ 

"I told them I did not. I always pay my 
bills the first day of every month. It turned 
out to be another man with the identical 
name, but he used the John! so I decided to 
drop it.“ 

No matter what he is called, there is no 
question who is “Boss.” At the FBI, it is & 
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fact. of life that Mr. Hoover knows every de- 
tall of the organization and makes all the 
major decisions. He is a stickler in irre- 
Proachable conduct, physical fitness, devo- 
tion to duty, and adherence to the tried-and- 
true procedures he has installed at the Bu- 
Teau over the years. 

There are many myths extant about the 
FBI, one being that they wear almost a 
“uniform” of narrow-brim hat, white shirt, 
dark suit, and well-shined shoes. The fact 
is, this is the dress uniform only. Working 


ON PHYSICAL FITNESS 

There are tall agents and short agents and 
it is a little known fact that there are Negro 
agents. But as long as Mr. Hoover is around 
there are going to be very few fat agents. 
He himself rarely gets down to the gym fora 
Weekly workout any more, but everyone else 


who enjoys good food himself, Mr. 
no objection to trenchermen 
agents, but they are required to 
. Overindulgence of another sort 
summary dismissal. FBI agents, 
ular belief, will have a drink 
does the “Boss” himself, 
t habitual intemperance makes for a short 
Career in the FBI. 

laziness, ineptitude, untruthful- 
or slovenly behavior. The FBI is a 
-military organization in which orders 
with the expectation 
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at the office, Mr. Hoover returns to 
schedule of receiving visitors, read- 
reports, issuing orders, and supervising 
farflung organization, 

A windy, poorly written report is invar- 
iably bounced back to the writer with a pithy 
Comment scrawled across the pages. He 
likes precise reports in short sentences. A 
Speech draft is taken home to be worked and 
reworked into words recognizable anywhere 
as Hoover's. 

His aids keep him well insulated against 
the legion of crackpots who think they have 
important business to discuss with him. 

The legitimate mail, of course, is routed 
much in the manner it is in any well-run 
Organization. The FBI hums busily and effi- 
Clently with Hoover-inaugurated procedures. 

letter is answered and Mr. Hoover may 
Well be the most indefatigable letter signer 
in Washin 

There are hot lines on his desk and at 
his home to the White House. There is a 
Shortwave radio in his car. Even on trips, 
he is never away from his life's work. 


LESS TRAVELING NOW 


Mr. Hoover said he hasn’t been able to 
travel as much now as he once did because 
the pressure of the FBI’s mission is steadily 
increasing. When he can get away, he likes 
to go to Aqueduct or one of the racetracks 
in the New York area where he comports 

If as a $2 bettor. He likes the joke 
about the man who said he hoped to break 
even at the track today because he needed 

money, 

A typical day at the FBI ends for Mr. 
Hoover at about 7 p.m. Few employees leave 

ore “The Boss” does and it is one of the 
Miracles of Washington life, not dissimilar 
to the “Jungle telegraph,” how his departure 
time races through the building. 

On an evening when he has no engage- 
ments, Mr. Hoover dines at home, more 
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often than not with a guest or two. If he 18 
alone, he may read or watch television until 
after the 11 o'clock news. 

“I read four newspapers a day.“ 
Hoover said, “The Star, the W. 
News, the New York Journal-American, and 
the Daily News.” The boys send me clip- 
pings from other papers of stories about 
matters of interest to the FBI. 

“The books I like are old friends to me. 
I love to read the of Service and Kip- 
ling. I watch television to relax so I avoid 
the heavy, psychological dramas. My fa- 
vorite programs are the comedians, Red 
Skelton and Jack Benny, or the westerns 
where you don't have to worry about the out- 
come.” J, Edgar Hoover never, ever watches 
a detective program on television, He dis- 
misses them as too far fetched to be worth 
the time. 


Mr. 


SOME ADVENTURES 


If Mr. Hoover were a man given to intro- 
spection, he might like to roam in the past 
a bit and I asked him about a few of his 
adventures. Alvin Karpis, the notorious 
gangster and kidnaper, for instance. 

“Yes,” he said, He's still alive in Federal 
prison. I recall that I was summoned to 
the Hill the day word reached me that we 
had him spotted in New Orleans. Karpis 
used to call and write to me during the man- 
hunt, asking if I was man enough to come 
after him myself and I was terribly anxious 
to get down to New Orleans to meet the 
challenge. 

“But there I was at Capitol Hill and Sen- 
ator McKellar, of Tennessee, was harrassing 
me about something over which his wishes 
and mine had tangled. He accused me of 
sitting here in Washington and taking credit 
for all the captures we were making during 
that period. 

“I wanted more than anything else in 
the world to get out of that room and get 
down to New Orleans, but I had to be cour- 
teous. And I couldn’t tell him about Karpis. 
So I just waited until he was finished with 
me. 

“I hurried to New Orleans and took up 
watch outside the apartment where Karpis 
was hiding. We were ready when he came 
out and as soon as he sat in the driver's 
seat of his car, I shoved my pistol against 
his ear. 

„Well, I guess you've got me,’ he said. 
Later we found a couple of rifles in the car. 
I remember that nobody had handcuffs so 
we had to use an agent’s necktie to secure his 
hands. I still have that tie as a souvenir.” 

Everybody has handcuffs with them now 
when the FBI goes out to make an arrest.) 
THE BRUNETTE ARREST 

Mr. Hoover also recalled a case which re- 
sulted in another FBI ironclad rule. It 
was the arrest in New York of a criminal 
named Harry Brunette. 

“After we arrested him,” Mr. Hoover re- 
called, “I asked Brunette why his upper 
lip was swollen, He said one of your men 
hit me. I told him I guessed he deserved it. 
When we got him to jail, we checked his lip 
and found he had a $100 bill tucked up there. 
Now we search them from tip to toe as soon 
as the arrest is made.” 

Mr. Hoover very early in his career made 
two rules from which the Bureau does not 
vary. If there is to be a raid or a dangerous 
arrest to be made, the agent on the 
scene always leads the foray in person. He 
also made the unchanging rule that no indi- 
vidual FBI man is ever publicly credited with 
a case that hundreds may have worked on. 

“To this day, I have never disclosed the 
names of the three agents who shot John Dil- 
linger to death when he went for his gun 
near the Biograph Theater in Chicago,” Mr. 
Hoover said. “One of them is dead. One has 
retired and one is still on duty with the 
Bureau. Don't pay any attention to those 
stories that come out from time to time. 
Sometimes it seems that at least 50 men must 
have been the ones who killed Dillinger.” 
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Mr. Hoover said he knew personally many 
of the criminals who have gotten their come- 
uppance from the FBI. One of these was the 
well-known rogue Gaston B. Means who was 
actually an agent of the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion that Mr. Hoover took over when it was 
a hapless organization of political appointees. 
One of his first acts was to dismiss Means, 
When Means was convicted of bilking the 
late Mrs, Evalyn Walsh McLean of money in 
the false hope of obtaining release of the kid- 
naped Lindbergh baby, Mr. Hoover was in the 
courtroom to see Means safely off to prison. 

AGENTS TOTAL 6,300 

There were only 900 employees when Mr. 
Hoover took the reins at the FBI in 1924 with 
the right he demanded and got to run it 
without political interference. Today there 
are nearly 6,300 agents, all handpicked and 
intelligent career investigators, and about 
8,000 other personnel of all kinds. 

This vast organization, operating within 
the framework of the Justice Department, re- 
quires more time than the Director can 
readily spare. His duties have cost him the 
afternoons he occasionally spent playing 
tennis at the Columbia Country Club. They 
keep him in Washington, when he would 
rather be in the field with agents. 

His long-term friendship with President 
Johnson requires his presence at the White 
House often, 

"In the old days, I used to see Mr. Johnson 
in a less formal way,” Mr. Hoover said. 
“Often I'd go to his house to dinner and 
find Sam Rayburn there. It was a place 
where you could get the best chili con carne 
and the best mint julep in Washington.” 

A NATIVE OF WASHINGTON 

Mr. Hoover is unusual among Washington 
officialdom in one respect: he was born here, 

“I was raised in 
around Seward Square,” Mr. Hoover said. 
“There aren't many people around today who 
remember that my nickname in those days 
was ‘Speed.’ I was captain in the cadet corps 
at old Central High School. 

“I went to college at George Washington 
University at night and if I had a son today 
he would pay his way through school just as 
I did.” 

Two hours with J. Edgar Hoover in an air- 
plane are like 40 years of American history. 
As aman who can look back with recognition 
on the American scene from the administra- 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt, Mr. Hoover has 
known virtually every prominent person to 
decorate that stage. 

Seemingly indestructible, he is a warm, 
intensely human being, who enjoys a full and 
satisfying life. Aside from his responsibil- 
ities, he is relaxed, interested and likable. 
Away from the office, his greatest pastimes 
are a good meal, a trip to Sloan's for an 
auction, the pleasure of contemplating his 
five Whistlers and a few Frederic Reming- 
tons that hang on his walls at home. 

In his 70th year, he is not about to give 
up any of his standards or activities. There 
are, he said, too many things left to do. 

“The greatest enemy,“ as he put it, “is 
time.” 


Water, Power, and California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, many Californians are con- 
cerned about water and power because of 
the vital role these commodities have 
historically played in the development 
of our State. 
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The Liberal Democrat, an outstanding 
journal of public opinion, has devoted 
two recent articles by its legislative cor- 
respondent, Keith Murray, to this gen- 
eral topic area. It is my pleasure to in- 
clude these remarks in the RECORD: 

[From the Liberal Democrat, May 1964] 

Tue LEGISLATIVE SCENE 
(By Keith Murray) 

‘Congressman PHILLIP Burton will be in- 
terested to know that on March 5 he voted 
for a resolution on the assembly floor while 
he wns in Washington—according to the 
assembly journal. Worse, had he still been 
in the assembly there is little doubt he 
would have voted no.“ The resolution, au- 
thored by Assemblyman Carley Porter and 
couched in motherhood terms, supported the 
Kuchel State's water rights bill (S. 1275). 
Only waterwise Assemblymen Z Berg. Gar- 
rigus, and Davis, and a suspicious Assembly- 
man Petris opposed it. Other liberals, no 
doubt bewildered, abstained or assumed that 
the righteous-sounding measure was OK. 
It wasn't. 

The Kuchel bill, roughly, is an assertion of 

the supremacy of States water rights over 
Federal rights. A series of U.S. Supreme 
Court decisions, particularly the Pelton Dam 
decision, have established that the Federal 
Government owns the rights to unappropri- 
ated water originating on withdrawn Federal 
lands (e.g., national forests). Furthermore, 
the Justice Department now makes a broad 
claim of water rights in the area originally 
obtained under the treaty that ended the 
war with Mexico. A bitter controversy has 
ensued, and there have been tireless efforts 
for several years to get one or another ver- 
sion of the present Kuchel bill through 
Congress. 
The Kuchel bill is titled “a bill to clarify 
the relationship of interests of the United 
States and of the States in the use of the 
waters of certain streams.” This is sancti- 
monious rubbish, The Supreme Court has 
been clarifying the relation in favor of the 
Federal Government—the purpose of the bill 
is to overturn those decisions in favor of 
the States. At a time when the need for 
comprehensive Federal water and power de- 
velopment is acute, and California and Ari- 
zona are at each other’s throats, the bili 
would fritter away Federal authority. For 
example, private water rights obtained under 
State law would prevail in national forests, 
whether obtained before or after the Federal 
withdrawal of those lands. The United 
States would be precluded from reserving 
water for future water and power projects 
or for recreation or conservation. The bill 
probably would permit one State to veto the 
export of water in a multistate project. It 
certainly would subject the United States to 
crippling litigation in order to secure already 
established water rights when they are 
needed to build a project. 

The bill strikes hard at the multiple-use 
concept for public lands. In most States, 
water law sharply favors private uses over 
public ones. As an example of what might 
be expected, hundreds of claims to water 
rights in national forests were filed by stock- 
men in Arizona during 1958 in response to 
a favorable water-rights ruling. Not much 
has been said about the effect on public 
power, but it is fairly obvious that at the 
very least, States could veto Federal devel- 
opments on intrastate streams, and further 
implications may be enormous. 

It is not difficult to find the main impetus 
behind the Kuchel bill. The supporters who 
parade before Senate committee hearings are 
the chamber of commerce, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the farm 
bureau, lumbermen's, wool growers’ and 
cattlemen’s associations, and the like. Many 
western State officials have been enlisted in 
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the campaign. In part, this is a variant 
of the age-old fight to wrest away control 
of public lands for private exploitation. But 
primarily it is, once again, the large corpo- 
rate landowners, who like Federal funds but 
abhor Federal policies, and who see a strong 
Federal program as a threat to their baronial 
control over water use. In California, the 
theme is, Keep the State water project free 
from any Federal entanglements (except 
money), especially the abhorrent southwest 
water plan. The motivation is obvious at 
every turn: if California were integrated into 
a truly comprehensive southwestern plan, 
the barons would finally be brought under 
acreage limitation, which they have thus 
far evaded under the State plan. 

Of course, proponents of the Kuchel bill 
claim that it is not intended to interfere 
with multistate-Federal programs. The 
Justice Department and the Brown adminis- 
tration say it would. A tipoff comes from 
the 1961 Senate hearings on a Water Re- 
sources Planning Act, There the usual array 
of private pleaders so larded their opposition 
to that bill with reference to States water 
rights as to make it perfectly obvious that 
they saw States rights as their means to 
queer Federal authority. 

It is difficult for me to find any funda- 
mental difference between these Wild West 
States-righters and the States-righters of the 
Deep South. Both groups cloak their nar- 
row self-interest in righteousness and the 
Constitution. Both groups portray the Fed- 
eral Government as a bogeyman, grasping for 
new and unwarranted powers. Such a tack 
by private interest is to be expected, but it ill 
fits the Democrats who have taken up the 
battiecry. Incongruously, during recent 
Senate hearings, we find Atty. Gen. Stanley 
Mosk testifying straight down the line for 
the Kuchel bill; at the same hearings, Abbott 
Goldberg, Chief Deputy Director of the De- 
partment of Water Resources, testified on be- 
half of Governor Brown against the bill in 
flat contradiction to Mosk, One sentence by 
Goldberg sums it up: “Although the need 
for cherishing the Nation's powers seems 
clear to us, there is not one word in S. 1275 
but which abridges those powers and encum- 
bers the performance of national functions.” 

The Kuchel bill has little chance of get- 
ting out of committee this year, but the 
forces are mounting. Although water rights 
is a cumbersome and tedious subject, those 
who care about resources and conservation 
can ill afford to ignore this fight. Recently 
Pierre Salinger has been making noises like 
he may take a States-rights position and 
challenge Alan Cranston on the subject. Try 
to ignore it then. 

One wonders why the land monopolists 
bother with such elaborate evasions of Fed- 
eral policy, when there is evidence at every 
hand that the supposedly all- Gov- 
ernment is caving in and compliantly failing 
to enforce the acreage-limitation law. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is engaged in 
signing contracts with the “Sacramento 
River diverters“ after 20 years of futile ne- 
gotiations. These diverters have a prior 
claim to some of the Sacramento flow, plus a 
supply of water created by building Shasta 
Dam. The Bureau is offering a grossly in- 
flated amount of water to settle the prior 
claim—estimated to be at least 6 acre-feet of 
water per acre annually, or more than double 
the Central Valley project average. Further- 
more, this apparently amounts to a water- 
rights settlement, so that the diverters could 
turn around and sell the excess over their 
needs, Ballooning the water-rights allot- 
ment correspondingly diminishes the amount 
of developed water to be supplied under 
acreage limitation and by a little Juggling of 
water supplies within the irrigation districts, 
functional evasion of the acreage law will be 
complete. 

There is a serious question of whether 
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a Dixon-Yates type of conflict of interest was 
involved in this settlement. Evidently Eimer 
F. Bennett, an Eisenhower solicitor and Un- 
dersecretary of Interior, represented Sacra- 
mento diverters in negotiations with the 
Interior Department. Reportedly he asked 
Interior officials for permission and was not 
refused. Conflict-of-interest law states that 
a former Government official shall be per- 
manently barred from representing an out- 
side interest where the Government is a party 
in any matter where the official had directly 
participated as an employee. Secretary 
Udall, is there a conflict of interest here? 

Another example of Government submis- 
siveness is the San Luis project, where 
Southern Pacific owns 120,000 acres checker- 
boarded throughout the service area. In- 
terior is preparing a request for appropria- 
tions to build a water distribution and drain- 
age system, Where is any effort to obtain a 
recordable contract applying acreage limita- 
tion with SP before a system is built? Fall- 
ing in this, there is not the slightest doubt 
that SP will refuse to sign and sop up ground 
water for their strategically located lattice- 
work of lands. 

The current version of a southwest water 
plan says, “The State of California would 
be the marketing agent for the United States 
for water conveyed through the enlarged 
California aqueduct to be marketed in Cali- 
fornia.” Is there any possible doubt that 
this is laying the groundwork for whole- 
sale evasion of acreage limitation in the 
pattern of the joint Federal-State San Luis 
contract? 

Faced with constant massive pressures, 
Interior Secretary Udall obviously has capitu- 
lated administratively on acreage limitation 
and has no intention of preventing the land 
barons from monopolizing the fruits of pub- 
lic water development while keeping their 
holdings intact. At the same time, Presi- 
dent Johnson announces a war on poverty 
in which he seeks funds to purchase land 
to create new family farms. Shouldn't the 
President tell the Secretary he won't tolerate 
having one of his generals sabotage the war 
by failing to enforce a law that directly 
and specifically accomplishes his announced 
objective? Write and tell them so. 


From the Liberal Democrat, July 1964] 
THE LEGISLATIVE SCENE 
(By Keith Murray) 


It is not often that an Interior Secretary 
has the opportunity to abandon simultane- 
ously both historic principles of reclamation 
policy: acreage limitation and public power. 
Up to now, no Democratic Secretary would 
have done so. Buta compliant Stewart Udall 
has lent himself to the systematic adminis- 
trative sabotage of acreage liimtation, and 
now he proposes to turn the Pacific coast 
power intertie from Bonneville over to private 
power companies at the California border. 

I have long been an apologist for Mr. Udall. 
He has a depth of understanding of land use 
and conservation that is rarely found in a 
top administrator. By and large he fights 
the good fight for scenic resources and rec- 
reation. I appreciate the array of powerful 
special interests that stand in the way of 
carrying out water and power policies. When 
he decided not to apply acreage limitation 
to State service areas under the San Luis 
project, thus flouting the will of Congress, I 
wrote, “Secretary Udall almost certainly 
acted under extreme pressure, not out of 
desire. He is generally regarded as a friend 
of reclamation law * . While the In- 
terior Department weakly crawfished around 
the issue of planning a westwide power grid, 
as directed by President Kennedy, I accepted 
in good faith its determination to get there 
in the long run. After all, had not Udall set 
forth in 1961 a series of guiding principles 
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that heralded a return to the public-power 
dedication of the New Deal? 

However, there eventually comes a time 
then the truth is plain even to those who 
would not see. I have reached that point. 


CAPITULATION ON WATER 


The Senate debates authorizing the San 
Luis project were replete with assurances 
that acreage limitation without question 
must apply to the Federal service area, as re- 
quired by reclamation law. Now the time 
has come to apply it, and what do we find? 
A contract has been approved by Interior to 
build a distribution system for Westlands 
Water District, covering much of the Federal 
service area, that would virtually guarantee 
de facto evasion of the law. Nearly all of the 
land is in large ownerships. No attempt has 
been made to compel these owners to sign 
recordable contracts before the system is 
built. A long and sorry history proves that 
once the money is spent, the Government has 
lost its leverage to gain compliance. 

The San Luis project overlies one great 
ground water basin. Under the Westlands 
contract, water would be used to recharge 
the basin. This will permit owners of excess 
land on 105,000 project acres outside the 
Westlands District to pump Federal water 
from the ground basin while evading acreage 
limitation law. The intended evasion of law 
is so blatant that the contract contains a 
clause excusing “unavoidable” deliveries of 
water through percolation. The principal 
benefactor of the evasion will be Southern 
Pacific, with 120,000 acres checkerboarded 
through the Federal service area. 

The Westlands contract went before Con- 
gress for a 90-day period of review, and will 
take effect unless disapproved by July 23. It 
already has whisked through the House In- 
terior Committee. The Irrigation and Recla- 
mation Subcommittee of the Senate Interior 
Committee, in response to vigorous protests, 
now is expected to hold public hearings on 
the contract. 

The Westlands contract is but one of a 
recent series of quiet administrative acts to 
subvert enforcement of acreage limitation. 
A settlement was reached between Interior 
and the Sacramento River diverters (see May 
1964 Tid) that gives them an outright claim 
to a grotesquely inflated supply of water 
from the river. By using this policy-free sup- 
Ply on large holdings, the landowners can 
make a mockery of acreage limitation that 
Supposedly applies to “project water” re- 
ceived from Shasta Dam. 

The DiGiorgio Corp., in 1952, signed a 
contract for its 4,700-acre ranch near Delano 
to sell its excess lands after receiving Central 
Valley project water for the succeeding 10 
years. The Bureau of Reclamation appraised 
the land in 1962, then agreed to a dilatory 
reappraisal, which is still underway. Mean- 
While, DiGiorgio continues to receive water. 
There is no shred of evidence that the Bureau 
will require buyers to be bona fide and pre- 
Vent lease-back arrangements to DiGiorgio 
that would negate the effect of the land 
breakup. 

CAPITULATION ON POWER 

A blueprint for capitulation to private 
power companies was drawn in 1962 when 
Udall abandoned Federal construction of 
1,250 miles of transmission line on the 
Colorado River storage project. Eisenhower's 
Interior Secretary, Fred A. Seaton, previously 
had endorsed an all-Federal system, and so 
had Udall. Congréss approved a Federal 
System in the face of a massive utility lobby- 
ing operation. Inexplicably and unnecessar- 
ily, Secretary Udall turned around and 
delivered a major segment of the distribution 
System to a private power combine, At about 
that time, he challenged public and private 
Power interests to engage in “competitive 
Cooperation.” The definition apparently is 
that the utilities compete and the Govern- 
ment cooperates. In Eisenhower's time I bè- 
lieve it was known as “partnership.” 
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Now we are faced with the question of who 
will build a high-voltage intertie to inte- 
grate the Federal Bonneville, Central Valley 
project, and Colorado River power systems. 
The California Power Pool, a group of private 
utilities headed by P.G. & E., has engaged in 
a relentless campaign to gain control of the 
intertie. Among other things, this has led to 
hanky-panky by the Los Angeles Department 
of Water and Power, whereby it joined as a 
partner in proposals to deliver the intertie 
into the hands of the private utilities. This 
caused Congressman CHARLES BUCKLEY, 
chairman of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee, to send a scorching letter to Secretary 
Udall in which he said, In my 30 years in 
Congress I cannot recall another instance in 
which the forces of monopoly have been bold 
enough to advance a scheme more prejudicial 
to the interests of r consumers in the 
Pacific Southwest and the American taxpay- 
ers than that which has been presented to 
you by the California power companies, Cer- 
tainly this is the first time that a great 
American city has permitted itself to be used 
in such a strange fashion.“ BucKLEY wanted 
to know whether these “callous proposals” 
had been encouraged by Bonneville Adminis- 
trator Charles Luce. 

Congress appropriated funds last December 
to start construction of two intertie lines, but 
directed the Interior Secretary to negotiate in 
“good faith” with non-Federal entities so as 
to determine that their offers to build any 
part of the lines would not result in “bene- 
fits to the national interest at least equal to 
those derived from Federal construction.“ 
This determination would seem almost per- 
functory for a Democratic administration. 
Is it in the national interest to subject the 
control of public power transmission to a 
“tollgate” private line? How could the pri- 
vate utilities possibly make a financially com- 
petitive offer except by taking it out of the 
pockets of ratepayers? How could it be com- 
petitive when, after amortization, the lines 
would belong to the utilities instead of he 
Federal Government? 

Nevertheless, as this is written there is evi- 
dence on good authority that the Interior De- 
partment intends to announce some form of 
deal whereby the California Power Pool will 
build the intertie segment from the Oregon 
border through California to Los Angeles with 
the stipulation that it wheel power to prefer- 
ence customers, The Fresno Bee stated the 
issues well in a recent editorial: the deal 
“would give a private utility control of Gov- 
ernment-generated power. It would destroy 
the public power yardstick by which the rates 
of the privately owned utilities are kept in 
line by comparison. It would endanger any 
further expansion of public power in Cali- 
fornia,” 

WHAT DO WE DO? 

One might argue that determined efforts 
have been made at the Interior Department 
to uphold the public interest in water and 
power policies, only to be stymied by the 
overwhelming power and influence of oppo- 
nents, In practice we find no evidence of 
determination at all. Far from fighting 
battles and mobilizing public support, De- 
partment figures negotiate in stealth, and 
letters from defenders of public policy are 
answered evasively, or more often not at all. 

I would not leave it that Secretary Udall 
is acting out of bad motives. The problem 
is one of spine and political preservation. 
The drive for monopoly control over water 
and power resources is relentless and richly 
financed; the opposition is weak. In this 
situation we need a curmudgeon of the Ickes 
stripe. We don't have one. The only answer 
is to mount a campaign of public outrage 
that puts the shoe of political expediency on 
the other foot. Take a leaf from the book 
of Senator Lee Mercatr, of Montana, who 
for months has furiously attacked the per- 
formance of the self-styled investor-owned 
utilities—IOU’s he calls them—with particu- 
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lar reference to the Montana Power Co., 
which runs his State. 

As a start I urge every reader of Tid to write 
to Senator FRANK 


mittee, asking 
be rejected and that ironclad acreage limita- 
tion be applied to the San Luis project. 
Write your representatives in and 
Governor Brown urging them to fight openly 
for an all-Federal intertie and to seek pub- 
lic hearings on the issue in California. 
Second, join the Western Water and Power 
Users Council (contact it at 6025 South 
Temperance, Fowler, or write to me for in- 
formation). Let's get the show on the road. 


Requiem for a Hero: Rev. Joseph T. 
O'Callahan, S.J., Medal of Honor 
Recipient 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, Father 
Joseph T. O'Callahan, of Roxbury, Mass., 
was the only Roman Catholic chaplain 
in the history of this country to be 
awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, the highest military award for 
bravery that can be given to any indi- 
vidual in the United States of America. 

At this point I am pleased indeed to 
include the most inspiring requiem to 
this heroic priest composed by his follow 
Jesuit, the Reverend Richard J. Dowling, 
SJ. 

The requiem follows: 

REQUIEM FOR A HERO: FATHER JOSEPH 

TIMOTHY O'CALLAHAN, SJ. 

(“Any priest, in like circumstances, should 
do, and would do, what I did."—Josern T. 
O'CALLAHAN, 8.J.) 

A Jesuit funeral is, usually, solemnly sim- 
ple. But on the first day of spring, March 
21, 1964, in the little churchyard, nestling 
amid the hills of Packachoag, at Holy Cross 
College in Worcester, Mass., 


Roman Catholic heirarchy were present; 
the U.S. Navy Chief of Chaplains, Ad- 
miral Dreith, stood at attention; representa- 
tives of the Federal, State, and civic govern- 
ments stood among the mourners, A cap- 
tain of the U.S. Navy, in full-dress uniform, 
stood beside the grave, as the ramrod sailors 
fired their farewell salute. The haunting 
notes of taps echoed through the academic 
groves, Sailor pallbearers folded the flag, 
draping the coffin, and presented it to His 
Excellency, Most Reverend Bernard J. Flan- 
agan, D.D., Bishop of Worcester, who, in turn, 
presented it to a 90-year-old mother, 
ensconced in a wheel chair. For this was the 
funeral of Capt. Joseph T. O'Callahan, 8.J., 
U.S. Navy Chaplain Corps (retired). 

Joseph T. O'Callahan was a Jesuit with a 
unique distinction. In the gloried history 
of the United States, he was the only Roman 
Catholic chaplain ever awarded the cherished 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

“By their fruits you shall know them” 
said the Divine Psychologist. When asked 
by a fellow chaplain how he explained his 
courage, Father O'Callahan answered: “I owe 
it to my Jesuit training.” When his late 
commanding officer on the Franklin, then 
Capt. Leslie E. Gehres, publicly stated: “The 
bravest man I ever knew was Comdr. Joseph 
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T. O'Callahan,” Father O'Callahan's sincere 
rejoinder was: “Any priest, in like circum- 
stances, should do, and would do, what I 
did.” If success can be described as pre- 
paredness to meet your opportunities, Father 
O'Callahan’s triumphant hour loses much 
of its mystique. To be well prepared for his 
allotted tasks could be called the keynote of 
his life. 

Born in Roxbury, Mass. on May 14, 1905, 
Joseph Timothy O'Callahan was the third 
son of Cornelius J. O'Callahan and Alice 
Casey O'Callahan. He attended St. Mary's 
parochial school in Cambridge, Mass., for his 
elementary schooling. In September 1918 he 
entered Boston College High School. Here, 
his promise began to flower. He was a solid 
student in the college preparatory course; he 
wrote for the class magazine; he was a mem- 
ber of the school dramatic society; he ran on 
the relay team. On July 30, 1922, he entered 
the Society of Jesus, at the novitiate of St. 
Andrew-on-Hudson, at Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
There, on July 31, 1924, he pronounced his 
first vows as a Jesult, and received his vow 
crucifix, Transferred to Weston College in 
1926, he completed his philosophical studies 
there in 1929. From 1929 to 1931 he was a 
teaching member of the physics department 
at Boston College, September 1931 found 
him back at Weston College to begin the for- 
mal study of theology. He was ordained a 
priest on June 20, 1934, by the late Bishop 
Thomas A. Emmett, S.J., then Bishop of 
Jamaica, B. W.I. The fall of 1935 welcomed 
Father O'Callahan as a tertian at St. Robert's 
Hall in Pomfret Center, Conn. Finishing 
tertianship, Father O'Callahan proceeded to 
Georgetown University for a year of special 
studies. In the summer of 1937 he was ap- 
pointed to teach cosmology to his brother 
Jesuits at Weston College. During the sum- 
mer of 1938, Father O'Callahan was trans- 
ferred to Holy Cross College to teach mathe- 
matics and physics. By 1940, he was head of 
the mathematics department, and had 
founded a mathematics library. 

Then, the ominous clouds of war were 

in an anxiety afflicted world. To 
do his part as a Catholic citizen, Joseph T. 
O'Callahan, S.J., applied for a commission 
as a navy chaplain. Many of his friends 
sincerely remonstrated with him. His hyper- 
tense nervous nature did not augur 
well for the stringency of combat. More, 
his obvious talents in physics and math- 
ematics could be used better for the war 
effort by teaching at Holy Cross, soon to be 
one of the top Naval ROTC units in the 
United States. But logical arguments were 
of little avail with the adamant Father O’Cal- 
Ishan, On August 7, 1940, he was commis- 
sioned a lieutenant, junior grade, in the Navy 
Chaplain Corps. Paradoxically, his first duty 
assignment in the Navy was teaching cal- 
culus at the Naval Air Station at Pensacola, 
Fla. The fiery chaplain chafed at the con- 
finement, yearning for sea duty, particularly 
aboard a carrier. 

In April 1943, now lieutenant (senior 
grade) O'Callahan realized his persisting de- 
sire. After 18 months of shore duty, he re- 
ported to his first ship, the U.S.S. Ranger. 
For 2% years. Father O'Callahan was aboard 
the Ranger. The good ship made few head- 
lines. But she ranged the Atlantic from the 
Arctic to the Equator. She played a big part 
in the invasion of North Africa. She made 
hit-and-run raids against the Germans in 
Norway. Her chief morale officer was the 
newly promoted Lieutenant Commander 
O'Callahan, The Ranger long since has 
joined the scrap heap of outmoded sea giants. 
But the life stories of her gallant officers and 
crews are a golden page in U.S. naval history. 
At Captain O’Callahan’s wake, a beautiful 
crucifix was the treasured memento of ap- 
preciation from the officers and crew of the 
USS, Ranger. 
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In December 1944, Father O'Callahan was 
assigned to shore duty at Ford Island, Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii. After the moil and broil of 
combat duty, this was a cushion assignment 
for the energetic chaplain. His roommate 
recalls that he used to spend his evenings 
reading poetry. 

But Father O'Callahan’s life of quiet would 
be a brief one, His youngest sister, Alice, now 
Sister Rose Marie, O.P., was a Maryknoll nun, 
imprisoned in the Japanese detention camp 
in the Philippines, For 3 years, the O’Calla- 
han family had not heard a word from her. 
So, Father Joseph prayed that he would be 
assigned to the Philippines, that he might at 
first hand discover the fate of his beloved 
sister. Little did he dream what life had 
in store for him. 

On March 2, 1945, Father O'Callahan re- 
ceived preemptory orders from Capt. John 
Warner Moore, fleet chaplain of U.S. Pacific 
Fleet and Ocean Areas from 1943-45, to report 
for duty to the U.S.S. Franklin (C.V. 13). He 
came aboard Big Ben at 15.35, amid piles of 
potatoes and ammunition, to keep his date 
with destiny. 

The Franklin, an Essex class, 27,000 ton, 
aircraft carrier, was named after Admiral 
Farragut’s flagship in the Civil War. She 
was commissioned in January 1944. In the 
engagement of Leyte Gulf, she was badly 
battered by the Japanese. But now she was 
back at Pearl Harbor, ready to join Task 
Force 58, to seek out and destroy the rem- 
nants of the Japanese Navy left after the 
disastrous defeat of the battle of the Philip- 
pine Sea. 

Shortly after dawn on March 3, 1945, Big 
Ben, as she was affectionately called by the 
Sailors, steamed out of Pearl Harbor to ac- 
complish her task. She was only 1 of 16 
carriers, 8 battleships, 16 cruisers, and 63 
destroyers which made up the formidable 
American armada, called Task Force 58. 

On Saturday afternoon of St. Patrick's 
day, on the forecastle deck of the Franklin, 
1,200 Roman Catholics, more than a third 
of the ship’s complement, gathered for mass. 
For too many, this would be their last mass, 
since before dawn on the morrow, the first 
attack would be launched. Who would dare 
to surmise the thoughts of Commander 
O'Callahan, as he, another Christ, pro- 
nounced the general absolution over his 
kneeling brothers? 

After 12 general quarters during the 
night, came the cool dawn of March 19, St. 
Joseph’s day. At 0700, fighters zoomed off 
the deck for a strike at Kobe, Thirty Hell 
Divers were still warming up on the flight 
deck, Chaplain O'Callahan was having his 
breakfast in the wardroom with a few of- 
ficers. 

At 7:07 a.m., out of the cloud bank, flashed 
a Jap Judy plane, flying 360 miles an hour 
at a height of 75 feet. It dropped one 500- 
pound bomb on the center of the flight deck; 
then, swung around the Island, and dropped 
another aft. Then, ominous silence, a 
momentary prelude to one of the most fear- 
Tul tragedies in the history of the U.S. Navy. 
The world press has justly publicized the 
chaos on the Franklin, but only a Dante 
could fittingly portray the inferno which 
greeted Commander O'Callahan, as he, 
hastily, left his unfinished breakfast. 

However, for the ship that would not die, 
now came a beacon of hope, the white cross 
of the chaplain’s helmet. Amid the murk 
and fetid grime of destruction it flashed like 
a guiding star in the fight for survival. Ap- 
parently made of indestructible steel, Com- 
mander O'Callahan was everywhere; cajoling, 
helping, encouraging, inspiring. “Look at 
the old man up there (the captain on the 
bridge). Don’t let him down.” And this 
was the priest who, his friends knew, for 
eae could not even stand the sight of 
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The saga of the Franklin should be re- 
counted in American history as one of the 
master triumphs of ecumenical courage. 
Race, color, or creed counted for naught in 
this sublime struggle of the brotherhood of 
man. The fatherhood of God, too, had 
splendid example in the tireless leadership 
of His vicar, His priest, O’Callahan. To the 
Jewish boys aboard, he was “Rabbi Tim”; to 
the Protestant lads, he was their ‘Padre 
Joe”; to all hands he was the counselor, 
consoler, exemplar. Though wounded by 
shrapnel, for which he was later to be dec- 
orated with the Purple Heart, he carried on. 
There was a job to be done—his job—and 
he did it. Three days and three nights, he 
stayed at his post. When Japanese planes 
strafed the Franklin deck, Father O'Callahan 
continued his ministrations to the dying. 
When his skipper yelled: “Why don't you 
duck?” with a grin he answered: “God won't 
let me go, until He's ready.“ It was to be a 
wait of 19 years. 

Limping between two tugboats, the once 
mighty flagship, Franklin, arrived at Pearl 
Harbor on April 3, 1945, just 1 month to the 
day after she set out to do battle with the 
Japanese. Hardened Navy veterans were in 
tears at the sight. Eight hundred and 
thirty-two officers and crew had lost their 
lives. But a nondescript band made up 
mostly of tin pans and an accordion and two 
horns—and organized by Father O'Callahan 
heartily sang: “Oh, the big ben, she 
ain't what she used to be.” When the fleet 
chaplain met the late Reverend Admiral 
Gehres, N.S. Navy, retired, on the flight deck, 
he asked the skipper: “What about your two 
chaplains?” Squaring his shoulders, the 
doughty warrior answered: “Each of these 
two chaplains were worth to me any six of- 
ficers under my command.” At Pearl Harbor, 
also, Chaplain O'Callahan what he 
called a most exclusive club, the 706 Club. 
These were the men who had survived the 
catastrophe of the Franklin. Until their 
death day, their membership card in the 
706 Club was one of their most cherished 
trophies. 

Once again under her own power, the 
Franklin proceeded from Pearl Harbor, by 
way of the Panama Canal, to the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. Wartime precaution prevented 
any civic celebration. But on a beautiful 
spring morning, on the forward flight deck, 
an appreciative Navy honored her hero sons. 
Truly, it was an historic ceremony for an 
historic ship; 388 deserved decorations were 
bestowed, the greatest number ever given to 
the personnel of a single ship in Navy his- 
tory. 

Next came Father O'Callahan's own tri- 
umph hour. On January 23, 1946, at the 
White House in Washington, D.C., President 

Truman placed the Medal of Honor 
around his neck. The student who literally 
was scared stiff before his final examinations, 
now wore his Nation's highest honor. But 
his joy was not for his modest self. Rather, 
his eyes keenly watched God's first gift and 
first teacher to him, his tear-misted mother. 
His grateful country had glorified him as a 
symbol of its faith in God and in its citizens. 
Yet that night the dutiful chaplain re- 
turned to his ship, the new aircraft carrier, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

However, the glare of publicity did not 
change Chaplain O'Callahan. On June 17, 
1945, he was invited to be the commence- 
ment speaker at his beloved alma mater, 
Georgetown University. On that occasion 
also, he was laureled with the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of science. His terse talk to 
the war-tense graduates was characteristi- 
cally O'Callahan. Take life seriously.“ he 
pleaded, “which means for your happiness, 
that you live your life as God would have 
you lead it.” 
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On the 12th of November 1946, Father 
O'Callahan was released from the Navy, with 
the rank of captain, USNCC (retired) . 

Returning to his religious community, 
Father O'Callahan planned to spend the 
remainder of his life working for the Japa- 
nese missions, and the missions of the Caro- 
line Islands. His religious superiors readily 
cooperated with his wishes. But his yearn- 
ings far surpassed his strength. What ef- 
fect Father O'Callahan’s traumatic experi- 
ence aboard the Franklin had on his physical 
and mental well-being must now remain a 
medical mystery. Suffice it to say that 
never again in life would he enjoy adequate 
health to carry out professorial duties. Yet, 
quitting was never a word in Father O’Calla- 
han's vocabulary. 

Back to his first love, Holy Cross, he came 
to teach philosophy. His Medal of Honor 
was locked in the library safe to remain 
there, at his request, until his death. The 
Navy chaplain was again the consecrated 
Jesuit professor. With single-minded will 
power he went to work. But his anguished 
body refused to cooperate. In December 
1949, he suffered his first stroke. The glory 
of Thabor and the acclaim of the Medal of 
Honor would yield to the silent suffering 
of Gethsemane. Yet the same 
spirit which merited him the Medal of Honor 
aboard the Franklin now flared anew—and 
even stronger. His first stroke had left his 
right arm paralyzed. Hour after hour, day 
after day, he exercised that weak member, to 
restore it to efficient usefulness. Still, amid 
his lonely hours, there were some refreshing 
consolations. A personal letter from his 
commander in chief, President Harry Tru- 
man, spurred him to carry on. In 1956 the 
motion picture, “Battle Stations,” depicting 
his life, appeared in American theaters. On 
September 21, 1956, a helicopter landed on 
Fitton Field at Holy Cross College. The 
commanding officer of the Quonset Naval Air 
Station, Capt. P. C. Needham presented the 
invalid hero with the color film “Saga of the 
Franklin.” This film is an historic recorded 
Sequence of Father O'Callahan's heroic per- 
formance of duty aboard the Franklin and is 
now used as an exemplar in the training of 
Navy recruits, 

Truly, the glamour hero of acclaim was now 
the hidden hermit of pain. Patient, he was, 
but his was the perceptive patience of Job, 
“the Lord hath given, the Lord hath taken 
away.” Come glory, come torture, all was 
God’s will. Yet never was he bitter. Few 
humans could realize more vividly, man's 
inhumanity to man” in the awful armaged- 
don that is modern warfare. Still, each 
Summer he prepared meticulously for fall 
classes, trusting and hoping that by Septem- 
ber he would be strong enough to return to 
the classroom. Now, also, he prepared his 
best-seller book: "I Was Chaplain on the 
Franklin,” though some days he was able 
only to compose a short paragraph. Perhaps 
his deepest source of strength was his daily 
mass. He had received ecclesiastical per- 
mission to offer his mass sitting down. Some 
Gays, he literally dragged himself to the altar 
to share with Christ the infinite sacrifice of 
love. 

Then came a deceptive plateau of peace. 
During the last year of his life, his health 
and spirits seemed to improve. His ready 
grin was often In evidence. Tuesday was St. 
Patrick's Day and he looked forward to its 
celebration. For him it was an anniversary 
of treasured memories: the last general ab- 
solution aboard the Franklin, his doctor 
altarboy now praying for him in heaven. 
He began his day by reading St. Patrick's 
mass. Then, at the breakfast table, he suf- 
fered a slight stroke. As soon as a room 
could be procured for him, he was trans- 
ferred to St. Vincent's Hospital. His mind 
remained very clear; his wit was never sharp- 
er. He was in God's hands. Even if this 
were to be his last battle, let God's holy will 
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be done. As ever in his life, he was pre- 
pared. Tuesday night, Father O 

endured a restless siege, but on Wednesday 
morning he appeared much improved. 
However, late on Wednesday afternoon he 
took a bad turn. Yet he cheerfully said 
“goodbye” to his loved ones, as they left his 
room about 10:30 pm. About 5 minutes 
later he suffered a slight convulsion. Five 
of his Jesuit priest brothers, two Sisters of 
Providence, and his physician were standing 
beside his deathbed reciting the prayers for 
the dying. At 10:40 p.m., during the prayers, 
his noble soul, quietly, went home to God. 
It was a wonderful way for a great American, 
a great Jesuit, and a true priest to die. The 
official medical report of his death coldly 
stated that the cause of his death was a 
ruptured, aortic, abdominal, aneurysm. 

On the plain coffin at Father O'Callahan's 
wake were two symbols which, most fittingly, 
capsule his life. Side by side on his eoffin, 
lay his vow crucifix, and his Medal of Honor 
On his first vow day, on St. Ignatius’ feast 
in 1924, as a symbol of his dedication to 
Ignatian ideals, he received his vow crucifix. 
From that hour, until he was cradled in his 
grave, he would be a man crucified to the 
world, and to whom the world is crucified. 
More, this son of a soldier saint would strive 
to gain the crown of Ignatian humility, that 
all the acts of his life should be done for the 
greater glory of God. Only through carrying 
the daily cross Christ chose to send him, 
could he attain this goal. Drab, monoto- 
nous and dreary, many days would be; others 
might be spent amid the plaudits of the 
multitudes, cheering daring deeds of hero- 
ism. Yet, through all his life the 
motive of al? his actions should be love of 
God, sweetened by his saving grace. The 
vow crucifix could be tear stained but the 
warrior of God carried on—even unto blood. 
The Medal of Honor pledged mute evidence 
of how well this servant of the Crucified, ful- 
filled his assigned tasks. Truly, the eternal 
“amen,” uttered by Father Joseph Timothy 
O'Callahan, S.J., on his deathbed, came from 
a holocausted heart of divine love. 

In the files of the manuscript department 
of the Dinand Library at Holy Cross College 
rests a precious parchment. It is the offi- 
cial citation, issued by the President of the 
United States, when he bestowed the Medal 
of Honor on Father O'Callahan. Thus does 
the most powerful Nation in the world, 
through the voice of her Commander in 
Chief, speak of her humble Jesuit citizen: 
“For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity, 
at the risk of his life, above and beyond the 
call of duty, while serving as chaplain on 
board the USS. Franklin, when the vessel 
was flercely attacked by enemy Japanese air- 
craft, during offensive operations near Kobe, 
Japan, on March 19, 1945. A valiant and 
forceful leader, calmly braving the perilous 
barriers of flame and twisted metal to aid his 
men and his ship, Lieutenant Commander 
O'Callahan groped his way through smoke- 
filed corridors to the flight deck, and into 
the midst of violently exploding bombs, 
shells, rockets, and other armament. With 
the ship rocked by incessant explosions, with 
debris and fragments raining down and fires 
raging in ever-increasing fury, he ministered 
to the wounded and dying, comforting and 
encouraging men of all faiths; he organized 
and led firefighting crews into the blazing 
inferno on the flight deck; he directed the 
jettisoning of live ammunition and the flood- 
ing of the magazine; he manned a hose to 
hot, armed bombs, rolling dangerously on the 
burning deck, continuing his efforts, despite 
searing, suffocating smoke, which forced men 
to fall back gasping, and imperiled others 
who replaced them. Serving with courage, 
fortitude, and deep, spiritual strength, Lieu- 
tenant Commander O’Callahan inspired the 
gallant officers and men of the Franklin to 
fight heroically, and with profound faith, in 
the face of almost certain death, return their 
stricken ship to port.” 
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Exchange of Remarks Between President 
Lyndon B. Johnson and Prime Min- 
ister George Papandreou of Greece 
Upon the Latter’s Arrival on the South 
Lawn of the White House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished recent visitor to the United 
States was His Excellency, Prime Min- 
ister George Papandreou of Greece, 

Under unanimous consent I include in 
the Rrecorp the exchange of remarks be- 
tween President Lyndon B. Johnson and 
Prime Minister Papandreou upon the 
latter’s arrival on the south lawn of the 
White House on June 24, 1964: 

EXCHANGE OF REMARKS BETWEEN PRESIDENT 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON AND PRIME MINISTER 
GEORGE PAPANDREOU OF GREECE UPON THE 
LATTER’s ARRIVAL ON THE SOUTH LAWN OF 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


President JomNsoN. Mr. Prime Minister, it 
is a proud privilege for me to welcome you 
to the United States this morning, and to 
express my deep personal appreciation for 
your coming to our country at this time, 

This country and your country are bound 
together by ties that are both ancient and 
modern. The founders of these United 
States drew deeply from the wisdom and 
the ideals of ancient Greece in formulating 
the concepts of our own free and democratic 
society. In this 20th century, your country 
and mine haye stood stalwartly together to 
defend those enduring ideals against aggres- 
sors, and to advance their fulfillment among 
our people. 

We are friends in freedom; we are allies 
in NATO for peace; we are coworkers in the 
common laborers of progress and prosperity. 
These are strong and welcome bonds. We 
are bound together also, Mr. Prime Min- 
ister, by close and lasting ties of kinship. 
Americans harbor a very warm affection for 
those of your countrymen and their de- 
pendents who have honored us through the 
years by coming to live in our midst as 
neighbors, as friends, and as leaders in 
American life. 

In recent months, occasions of grief have 
brought us close together in moments of 
national sorrow. Last November Queen 
Fredericka came to our country as a repre- 
sentative of your country at the time of the 
tragic death of President Kennedy. Only 
a short time later, Mrs, Johnson made a 
sad mission of mourning to attend the fu- 
neral of your beloved King Paul, whom we 
had been privileged to meet so happily on 
our visit to your land only 2 years ago. 

Today I am confident that your visit and 
the talks that we shall have together will 
again affirm the close and cordial relations 
between Greece and the United States. 
With diligence and understanding, we shall 
seek to chart a course that will preserve the 
union and harmony of free nations, mili- 
tantly opposed to Communist aggression. 

We in America know that the people of 
Greece yield to no other people in the world 
in their deyotion to freedom and independ- 
ence, and in their desire to keep the peace 
won and maintained by such great sacrifice 
from freemen in our times. 

Mr. Prime Minister, it is to that cause of 
peace that our efforts are dedicated today. 

Prime Minister PAPANDREOU. Mr. President, 
I thank you for your kind welcome. I re- 
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gard it as a great privilege that upon your 
friendly invitation I find myself in the 
Capital of the mighty American democracy, 
the great friend and ally of Greece, and be- 
fore this famous mansion which has housed 
s0 many illustrious promoters of human 
achievement, of liberty and justice. 

Iam happy that I shall be given the op- 

ty to become personally acquainted 
- with the present great leader of the United 
States, the champion of peace, as well as 
with members of his administration and of 
the Congress of the United States. 

Your concern for the maintenance of peace 
and freedom is shared by the Greek nation 
and by myself. Greece has always tried for 
the promotion of peace. A people that has 
suffered as much as ours from the violence 
of war and the reverses of history can only 
long for peace, but no peace can be durable 
without justice, and no settlement of prob- 
lems can be right and just if it is not based 
on democracy and freedom. 

In the past there existed a distinction be- 
tween the world of ideals and the world of 
politics, between a policy based on idealism 
and a policy based upon realism. Nowadays 
they have merged into one, and the policy is 
today the more positive the more it is con- 
sonance with ideas. This constitutes the 
glory of our times, the glory of the free 
world whom you are called upon by history 
to lead. 

My country does not forget that the 
United States, through the doctrine which 
bears the name of one of your great prede- 
cessors, President Truman, has been instru- 
mental in the defense of Greece against ag- 
gression, as well as in the rehabilitation of 
the country, exhausted and devastated by 
cruel years of war. Greece also feels proud 
to be represented in your great democracy by 
a number of citizens of Greek descent who 
constitute a living link between the two 
nations, and of our national cultural ties 
to the world of American civilization. 

Mr. President, I welcome this opportunity 
to bring to you and to the people of the 
United States the cordial salute of the 
people of Greece. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE OF PRIME MINISTER PA- 
PANDREOU OF GREECE AND PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


Mr. Speaker, I also ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Record the text 
of the joint communique of June 25, 
1964, of Prime Minister Papandreou and 
President Johnson with respect to the 
Cyprus situation. 

The communique follows: 

Jornt COMMUNIQUE OF Prime MINISTER 


PAPANDREOU OF GREECE AND PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 


During the visit to Washington of the 
Prime Minister of Greece conversations were 
held between Mr. George A. Papandreou and 
the President of the United States, the Sec- 
Tetary of State, and other officials of the 
U.S. Government. 

The conservations, which were conducted 
in an atmosphere of friendship and warm 
cordiality, have contributed to the strength- 
ening of the close tles between Greece and 
the United States. 

The visit provided the opportunity to the 
Greek Prime Minister and the President of 
the United States to review various aspects 
of the international situation and to discuss 
subjects of mutual interest, 

The President of the United States and 
the Greek Prime Minister had a sincere and 
useful exchange of views on the Cyprus situ- 
ation. Both expressed full support of the 
efforts undertaken by the Security Council 
and the Secretary General of the United 
Nations for the establishment of peace in 
the island and for rapidly finding a perma- 
nent solution. The Greek Prime Minister 
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explained in detall the Greek position on the 
problem. He emphasized that a permanent 
solution should be based upon the principles 
of d and justice. The two leaders 
reiterated their determination to make every 
effort to increase the understanding among 
allies. 

The Greek Prime Minister expressed the 
deep appreciation for the generous support 
of the U.S. Government and people in the 
hard struggle of the Greek people for 
their freedom and welfare. 


Cooperatives Play Important Role in Un- 
derdeveloped Countries 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
groups which testified in favor of the 
recently passed foreign aid authorization 
bill is the cooperative League of the 
U.S.A. 

I want to call to my colleagues’ atten- 
tion the actual and potential significance 
of the league’s work and of cooperatives 
in general for the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 2 

One of the league's projects is the 
International Cooperative Training Cen- 
ter at the University of Wisconsin, which 
trains cooperative leaders from all over 
the world in an attempt to start subsid- 
iary training centers in their countries. 
The Wisconson center is growing at an 
almost phenomenal rate. It is an excel- 
lent illustration of the league’s philos- 
ophy that foreign assistance is most 
effective when it truly helps countries to 
help themselves. But the league's story 
is best told by Dwight D. Townsend, di- 
rector of the Washington office of the 
league, in his statement of May 1, 1964, 
before the Foreign Affairs Committee: 
STATEMENT oF Dwicut D. TOWNSEND, Dmec- 

TOR OF THE WASHINGTON OFFICE OF THE 

COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE U.S.A. TO THE 

Housa Forsicn AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, HEAR- 

INGS ON H.R. 10502, TO AMEND FURTHER THE 

FOREIGN ASSISTANCE Acr oF 1961, As 

AMENDED AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, as spokesman for the Cooperative 


League of the U.S.A., I bring the league's 


particular endorsement to some of the new 
aspects of H.R. 10502. In addition I would 
reiterate the general approval the league has 
feit over the years for the economic phases of 
the American foreign aid program, dating 
back to the Marshall plan and point 4 pro- 
grams of the late 1940's. 

The President has pointed out—and we 
heartily concur—that a better organized for- 
eign aid budget will not only make possible, 
but in a sense compel, a greater use of hu- 
man resources, our own and those in the de- 
veloping countries, to solve their varied 
problems. Person-to-person and self-help 
projects, at the heart of the tive 
movement, have demonstrated that they take 
deeper root in the lives of individuals and 
communities than those better financed 
projects lacking the essential ingredient of 
human commitment and involvement. 

We express warm approval too for the plan 
embodied in pending legislation to give co- 
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operatives and other segments of private 
enterprise a more meaningful role in foreign 
assistance. This we do because our own his- 
tory and experience as cooperatives, through 
good times and bad, teaches that It is the 
people’s private institutions which they 
build, own and control themselves that will 
become the cornerstone of economic and 
political democracy in the new nations. 

I hope it will not be lost on the committee 
that the steps Iam proposing in agricultural 
development where farming is still primitive 
resembles in many particulars something 
that began to happen in the United States 
not so long ago. As boys many of us recall 
the scattered patches of stumpy new ground 
that passed for farms, and how in our own 
lifetimes and that of our fathers these low- 
yield farms have been transformed into units 
of exploding productivity making American 
agriculture the envy of the world. Though 
the results approach the miraculous, it was 
no miracle which brought this about. 

We are all too close to it as yet to appre- 
ciate the steps we took in their entirety. But 
the amalgam of a superb farm credit system, 
cooperatively oriented land-grant colleges, 
electric cooperatives, farm agents, and dem- 
onstration workers, Future Farmer and 4-H 
programs for the young people, all of them 
infused by a spirit of cooperation and com- 
munity pride, and grounded in solid self- 
reliance, these are the factors which trans- 
formed subsistence agriculture into such an 
abundance that we can paraphrase Churchill 
to say that never have so few produced so 
much for so many, at such a low cost, until 
our biggest farm problem is, ironically, our 
surpluses. 

Through the cooperative method skillfully 
applied, this miracle can begin to happen in 
the lands where four out of five still till the 
soll, If our foreign aid efforts are to pay off 
big, it is to this situation that we must 
steadily address our efforts—for a backward 
agriculture is at the bottom of almost every 
problem—hunger, political unrest, lack of 
capital—faced by the developing nations. 

In quick summary, I should like to estab- 
lish the credentials of the Cooperative 
League for haying an informed judgment on 
foreign aid and its administration in recent 
years. Working both on our own and in con- 
cert with the Agency for International De- 
velopment, the league has given concrete 
evidence of its commitment to the principle 
of helping the developing nations. These 
countries stand at that stage of awakening to 
the rewards of participating in 20th century 
economic life when the cooperative method 
makes its maximum appeal to them. This 18 
because the method of cooperatives stands 
in bold relief against, first, the memory of co- 
lonial exploitation, and second, the real and 
present menace of statism, when govern- 
ments in thir misguided haste to catch up 
with the parade often curtail individual 
liberties and remove from the citizen the 
right of making choices. 

What has the Cooperative League done in 
this field? We have help to establish at the 
University of Wisconsin the International 
Cooperative Training Center where promis- 
ing cooperative leaders from dozens of coun- 
tries are being trained. We are in the third 
year of a program called worldwide co-op 
partners by means of which individual mem- 
bers of U.S. cooperatives give a minimum of 
$10 each and up each year to help foster 
cooperatives in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. Our league has actively assisted 
in training Peace Corpsmen and groups we 
trained are now at work in Colombia and 
Panama. The league's New Delhi office, es- 
tablished 8 years ago, is the base from which 
Dr. Allie Felder, a young North Carolinian 
trained in agricultural economics, has made 
an impact on the Indian subcontinent known 
to the entire Government and of which 
Prime Minister Nehru has spoken with ap- 
preciation. 
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Most recently the Cooperative League has 
Worked with leaders from other American 
republics to form the Organization of Co- 
Operatives of America. OCA will serve the 
entire hemisphere and give new coherence 
to the cooperative program throughout the 
Western World. Through OCA the coopera- 
tives of North and South America can work 
together in the Alliance for Progress as they 
have never been able to do before. The po- 
tential of OCA is foreshadowed by what U.S. 
rural electric cooperatives and credit unions 
are already doing. Since credit unions and 
the rural electric co-ops are among the most 
eTective expressions of cooperation in Ameri- 
can history, it is fitting that these bodies 
are now reaching out a helping hand to their 
counterparts in Latin America. sharing their 
know-how and their resources to bring quite 
literally the light where before was dark- 
ness, In exporting their ideas and experitise, 
U.S. cooperatives are having to test their own 
Principles anew—and this is proving to be 
a wholesome experience for them. 

It heartens us that the administration 
Says our foreign assistance is not merely the 
Program of one nation but a partnership 
of many nations. This legislation provides 
for nations in every stage of development 
to participate along with the United States. 
Doors are being opened for peoples and 
Countries heretofore inactive in the program 
to make their contribution to developing 
countries—and often this is not money— 
which they don't have—but the skill and 
Competence of dedicated citizens, willing to 
leave home for long periods to help out in 
Some distant and difficult setting. This is 
important because in our U.S. experience 
with foreign aid over the years, the resource 
of competent, able people has been exhausted 
Many times before the money for a given 
Project was all spent. 

The cooperative and private enterprise ac- 
cent is found more noticeably in this year's 
foreign aid bill than has been the case in 
earlier years. This we like. It reflects grow- 
ing awareness in the United States that the 
new countries and those moving toward 
Political maturity face a major dilemma. 
They fear equally the conditions of “colo- 
nial exploitation” from their past on the 
One side and on the other the heavy-handed 
Statism and monolithic government controls 
that too often replace it. Erasing the ves- 
tiges of colonial control while escaping the 
threat of communism is what these people 
most want to do. To leaders with this in 
mind, the cooperative form of economic or- 
ganization offers a practical middle way. 

THE “TOP” Is NOT ENOUGH 


Unfortunately, however, decisions at the 
top are not enough. Neither the heads of 
government and the intellectual leaders of 
the new countries, nor the foreign aid pro- 
grams of the United States and other West- 
ern countries can bring good cooperative in- 
stitutions into being simply by deciding to 

a program for their development. 
Training and education, careful selection of 
Projects and programs to be developed, and 
the g of more capital—all these are 
going to be required if the rich potential for 
freedom which lies in cooperative ideals and 
Practices is to be realized. 

Cooperatives flourish best and grow fastest 
Where a deep need for their benefits and help 
is clear to everyone. 

And so in countries where people are fight- 
ing their way out of poverty and sometimes 
pression, “cooperative” and the word “‘co- 
Operation“ are good, strong, meaningful 
Words—words that become rallying points for 
People who want to be free and at the same 

e raise their standards of living. 
SOME EXAMPLES 
3 A tew quick examples: Under her official 

-year plan, India seeks so broad a develop- 
Ment of cooperatives that they will comprise 
One-third of the entire economy of that coun- 
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try. India has for decades had a nationwide 
pattern of agricultural cooperative credit so- 
cieties. So she does not start from scratch. 

One of the finest accomplishments of the 
American occupation of Japan was the devel- 
opment of a truly democratic structure of 
cooperatives, particularly among Japanese 
farmers. Today those cooperatives are the 
backbone of Japanese agriculture. The mag- 
azine of the federation of agricultural co- 
operatives has the largest circulation of any 
periodical in Japan. 

In almost every newly free nation of Africa, 
the development of cooperatives, particularly 
credit cooperatives and cooperatives to mar- 
ket farmers’ crops, is a principal hope and a 
principal reliance for a better day, In the 
Cameroons marketing cooperatives have 
eliminated middlemen, captured the full 
market price for farmers, led to new cropping 
practices and better quality, and have 
brought about a new interest in education 
and the building of schools. 


AROUSED LATIN INTERESTS 


In Latin America (with Puerto Rico as an 
example of what can be accomplished) there 
is growing interest in all kinds of coopera- 
tives with the hope that they can become a 
mainstream in the development of the econ- 
omies of South and Central America. For 
example, the whole pattern of life of many 
of the mountain Indian people in Peru is 
being changed for the better through the or- 
ganization of credit unions, 

But the foregoing examples are by no 
means the ‘whole story. It is one thing to 
declare in a 5-year plan that “cooperatives 
shall be developed to a point where they 
comprise a third of the national economy.” 
It is quite another thing to arouse the peo- 
ple’s faith and interest and to provide the 
education and technical guidance to a point 
where this policy will become reality, 

The task of developing viable, beneficial, 
economically strong cooperative institutions 
requires skilled, trained leadership such as 
exists in few of their new countries. It re- 
quires some capital—probably more than 
most of these people can themselves supply. 
And it requires the overcoming of suspicion 
and distrust of what may seem to be a new 
and untried device. 

There are increasing numbers of inspiring 
success stories about development of coop- 
eratives in many parts of the world. But 
there are also instances of failure and the 
dashing of premature hopes. And the rea- 
sons for such failures—and here we can gen- 
eralize for almost all the new countries— 
where they have taken place have been these: 
Lack of good management, lack of trained 
leadership, inadequate education of mem- 
bers, and lack of capital, in approximately 
that order. 

Cooperatives to be useful and successful 
must. be economic enterprises that are 
formed by, partly at least capitalized by, 
serve the needs of, and are controlled by—the 
people who really need them. Unless they 
feel a sense of responsible participation, suc- 
cess is unlikely. 


TRAINING CRITICAL 


Thus education and training are of pri- 
mary and critical importance. And they 
must precede—in any case parallel—the or- 
ganization of functioning economic institu- 
tions. One kind of training is needed for the 
trainers who will train others. Another kind 
is needed for the leaders of the cooperatives. 
Still another kind, less extensive, of course, 
is needed for the members of the coopera- 
tives. 

Most of this education and tra must 
be done in the new country itself. But a 
seedbed of personnel to do the training back 
home must be brought into being, beamed at 
those whose combination of dedication and 
competence uniquely qualify them for this 
role. 

Seeing this the Cooperative League started 
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2 years ago to develop an International Co- 
operative Training Center at the University 
of Wisconsin. AID has been of critical help 
inthis. Carefully planned courses, including 
several weeks of practical observation with 
the kind of cooperatives most necessary for 
their country are provided for cooperative 
leaders from the new countries, In the 
course of time, we expect to complement the 
remarkable work of this same sort that has 
been carried on for so many years at St, 
Francis Xavier University in Nova Scotia. 
CANNOT STOP WITH TRAINING 

We cannot, of course, stop with training 
and education. In some countries there is 
already enough experience and knowledge to 
make possible the launching or expansion of 
cooperative enterprises. But there is seldom 
enough capital or enough technical know- 
how to put such enterprises on the road to 
assured success. These should be supplied 
by countries like our own and through our 
own cooperative institutions. The relation- 
ship should be so far as possible on a people- 
to-people basis rather than government to 
government. But much of the money will 
have to come from technical assistance funds 
of the foreign aid program. 

In some of the newly developing countries, 
cooperatives are already key factors in the 
political struggle for freedom—non-govern- 
mental institutions though they are. 

PASSING OUT OF SUBSISTENCE STAGE 


The needs and opportunities for the devel- 
opment of self-help mutual and cooperative 
institutions in the new countries are almost 
unlimited. Without them, land reform pro- 
grams are likely to leave the farmers to whom 
land is allotted little better off than before. 
For the farmers—and 80 percent of the peo- 
ple of these countries are farmers—are right 
now passing out of the stage of subsistence, 
direct-consumption farming and into an agri- 
cultural economy which produces for mar- 
kets, sometimes far away. 

Unless marketing, credit, supply, and sery- 
ice cooperatives are organized to enable 
these farmers to control their own economic 
destiny, this transition will be tragic. With 
wise and courageous development of coop- 
eratives, it can be the dawn of a new and 
better day. 

And now for a few words specifically about 
Latin America. 

Our aim there has been severalfold. First 
and most obvious, we are trying to assist the 
peoples of the Latin American countries in 
the development of cooperative type eco- 
nomic institutions wherever these will be 
useful and helpful in raising living standards 
and institutionalizing economies in a demo- 
cratic way. 

Second, our experiences have convinced us 
that by developing close relationships with 
counterpart cooperative organizations in 
Latin America we are able to change very 
constructively the attitude toward our coun- 
try of the people with whom we deal and to 
give them a more favorable image of the 
United States. Over and over, we have had 
people say thaf they once thought of the 
United States as a huge giant concerned 
with pushing forward its own economic in- 
terests mo matter what the consequences, 
but that after learning of U.S. cooperatives 
and after getting to know the people in the 
United States who are in our cooperatives 
here, they see us in a different light and one 
which appeals to them much more. 

Our third purpose lies in the field of trying 
to give to people who have had few such 
experiences the actual experience of par- 
ticipating in a democratic manner in the 
conduct of useful economic enterprises and 
thus enabling them to learn in a very fun- 
damental way what self-government really 
means, what the taking of responsibility 
really means, and what it means to trust one 
another in a common endeavor of a free, 
democratic nature. 
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In recent years a demand has arisen from 
various Latin American countries, notably 
Mexico, Peru, and Chile, for a hemispheric- 
wide tion of cooperatives. Conse- 
quently, in the fall of 1961, we brought to- 
gether in Bogotá a conference attended by 
about 300 representatives from cooperative 
organizations in all the countries of the 
hemisphere except Cuba, Paraguay, Haiti, 
and the Dominican Republic. This confer- 
ence served to dispel a lot of misunderstand- 
ings, to develop a lot of fine personal rela- 
tionships between our people from the 
United States and the people from the other 
countries, and to lay the groundwork for 
the formation of the Organization of Coop- 
eratives of America. A speech hy Senator 
HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, at the Bogotá Con- 
ference was of tremendous assistance to us. 

Consequently, in February of 1963, a con- 
stitutional assembly was brought together in 
Montevideo which, out of a week’s very in- 
tensive discussions, created the Organization 
of Cooperatives of America as a federation 
of cooperative organizations in practically all 
the countries of the hemisphere with the 
exception of the four countries mentioned 
above. 

The Organization of Cooperatives of Am- 
erica holds promise of making the Alliance 
for Progress meaningful at the very grass- 
roots of the societies of all these countries, 
and it has a potential—not only economic but 
sociological—which is very great indeed. 

In the meanwhile, the Cooperative League 
has been able to assemble sufficient funds 
in one way and another to send a special 

tive technician to Honduras to guide 
in that country and neighboring Central 
American countries the development of co- 
operatives, for example, in housing among 
fishermen, 

We also were able to send two people to 
Ecuador to establish and conduct there a 
training program for people to work in the 
development of cooperatives and through 
our intervention, the Church World Service 
sent one of our best cooperative managers 
to Brazil some 2 years ago where he has been 
able to do most effective work assisting the 
cooperatives in that large country. 

This is only a brief outline of the work 
which we are trying to do. In all of it the 
cooperatives of Puerto Rico have been of tre- 
mendous assistance, a bridge as it were be- 
tween Anglo-America and Hispanic America 
that is needed so much. 

Let me simply add one more point in rela- 
tion to a particular type of cooperative which 
is desperately needed in most of the coun- 
tries in Latin America. I refer here to 
marketing cooperatives for the farmers. 
There are some excellent ones in Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Brazil; but in Bolivia, Peru, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Mexico, Ecuador, and 
the whole northeast part of Brazil, they do 
not yet exist to anything like the extent that 
is needed. 

Land reform by itself will do little good 
unless the farmers who come into possession 
of land for the first time have at hand the 
institutions through which they can obtain 
necessary credit, do their marketing, and ob- 
tain their supplies. Neither is it possible 
just to start out and form a lot of such co- 
operatives. Their future leaders must be 
trained or many of these enterprises will fail. 

We are fully conscious of the tremendous 

tude of this whole challenging effort. 
It is far beyond the comparatively meager re- 
sources of the Cooperatives League to carry 
out even a fraction of the work that needs to 
be done. In cooperation, however, with the 
Alliance for Progress we could accomplish 
much. 

I wish to stress that we are not relying 
wholly upon funds from AID for the work 
which we are endeavoring to do with our 
sister cooperative organizations in Latin 
America. Indeed we have raised much of the 
money from other sources, and we are now 
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on a regular program of a continuing fund- 
raising drive among the Tatives and 
their members throughout this country each 


year. 

The Cooperative League is the sponsor of 
two Peace Corps projects—one of them in 
Colombia and the other one in Panama— 
where the volunteers are working directly 
with people in the rural areas of those two 
countries assisting in the development of 
new cooperatives and the improvement of 
the functioning of those already in exist- 
ence. 

We hope that the committee will feel that 
our efforts are worthwhile from the view- 
point of our country and that it will favor 
an authorization of funds for the Agency 
for International Development which will be 
sufficient so that there will be available the 
additional help for this work which is so 
necessary if it is to be fully effective. 


Captive Nations Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, Captive 
Nations Week is a time for the ponder- 
ing of values. Following as it does our 
own Independence Day, our celebration 
of our own birth of freedom and nation- 
hood, it cannot but make us contrast our 
own good fortune, our pride, and joyful 
appreciation of liberty and freedom. 

Nor are we smug in any notion that it 
is peculiar to our people and Nation, this 
love of freedom. Infrequent though its 
manifestations may be, sometimes la- 
tent, but more often inhibited among the 
captive nations, there is unquestionably 
a sense of independence increasingly ap- 
parent among all men. 

The enormous enthusiasm with which 
Robert Kennedy was greeted in Poland 
this month—July 1964—bears witness to 
the love of freedom which permeates the 
soul of that captive nation. So great 
was the display that, according to report, 
the Polish Government asked that he 
alter his course and not visit centers 
where popular acclaim would be likely. to 
occur. Nevertheless, no matter where he 
went on this family vacation tour, the 
crowds were there, on the sidewalks, in 
the streets, filling the doorways and win- 
dows stories high. These -were smiling 
and cheering crowds. How they had 
known of his coming no one was able to 
say. Something like an intuitive radar 
had spread the word ahead. It was the 
more remarkable because he not only 
was not invited, he was not welcomed by 
the Government, by the officials of the 
cities and towns. But the people were 
not to be stilled in their expressions of 
fervor. 

What better evidence could there be of 
the undying spirit of liberty, the indomi- 
tability of the human heart that bows to 
no master, the yearning for independence 
that transcends all barriers? For to these 
people Robert Kennedy was the symbol 
of what America stands for; what, de- 
spite its foibles, it has stood for since 
the American Revolution—the spirit of 
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liberty, fraternity, equality in individual 
worth. To them he carried the torch 
which his brother, our beloved late Presi- 
dent, had so recently relit, and with it 
kindled a glow seen round the world. 

Can we fail to see the implications of 
these demonstrations on the part of the 
people of a captive nation? Can we be 
oblivous to the fact that they have never 
succumbed in spirit to the yoke which 
binds them? A whole new generation 
has been born and reared in this state of 
semicaptivity. Yet the young people 
share the deep-rooted sentiments of their 
forefathers, the ideals of their parents, 
maintained despite the superimposing of 
a regime which seeks to shatter their 
values. They shared in this courageous 
and happy expression of self in the face 
of undue authority. They share the will 
and determination to surmount their 
shackles, as generation before generation 
had done. Their ancestors for centuries 
had withstood waves of invading hordes 
from east, west, and south, whose phy- 
sical presence and attempts to submerge 
this proud nation were unable to obiter- 
ate the culture, the customs, and the 
ideals of the Polish people. 

And the Polish people are typical of 
the peoples of the nations which share 
the captive yoke. As far back as Euro- 
pean history can be traced we find among 
them records of captivity endured but 
not subduing, of superimposed authority 
resisted, of the retaining of the right of 
self-expression despite attempted sup- 
pression, and finally of oppression over- 
come. 

These traits the captive nations have 
in common. Alas, too, how much else 
do they share in the history of “man’s 
inhumanity to man”? Many of these 
peoples, many of these ethnic groups 
share a place in the annals of civiliza- 
tion which would be overwhelmingly 
distressing were it not for the fact that 
the very history of their vicissitudes is 
also a record of their fortitude, their 
faith, and the triumph of true values 
through their undying spirit of inde- 
pendence. For many, their history is 
a series of dark tales of overrunning 
hordes from neighboring states, plunder- 
ing, destroying, attempting complete 
domination. But, however dark that his- 
tory, it is studded with the bright and 
enduring stars of ethnic personality 
maintained and shining through the 
clouds that would cover but cannot ob- 
literate them. 

Those stars that mark the permanence 
of enduring values also bespeak the 
eventual clearing of the skies. And for 
all of the captive nations there have been 
long stretches of clear weather, of ex- 
istence as independent nations, when, as 
in nature, their growth and strength has 
been fortified. Perhaps the dark days 
not only make the days of light more 
valued; perhaps—as also in nature—the 
very darkness of the clouds and the pre- 
cipitation of the deluge lends stimulus 
to that growth, and the roots of free- 
dom, the strands of individuality and lib- 
erty of soul are stronger when the days 
of light return. 

The fortitude with which the peoples 
of the captive nations cling to their hope 
for the future, to their independence of 
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spirit, to their love of freedom—to their 
enduring values is an inspiration for gen- 
eration to generation, which we in Amer- 
ica share. 


My Religion in the Space Age—Address 
by S. Burman Long, D.D. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy, indeed, to include, for the 
wider reading it merits, the most inspir- 
ing and timely address delivered by Dr. 
S. Burman Long, beloved minister of the 
Chestnut Street Congregational Church, 
in the city of Worcester, Mass., on June 
7, last, at the 73d Convention of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, at At- 
lantic City, N.J. 

The address by Dr, Long follows: 

My RELIGION IN THE SPACE AGE 
(By S. Burman Long, D.D,) 

It is a privilege and honor to join fellow 
Teligious leaders in presenting “My Religion 
in the Space Age.” The glory is greater be- 
Cause it is being given in Atlantic City to 
Patriotic and influential members of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Your 
influence is tremendous.” The federation 
members have within themselves the power 
to lift the patterns of human thoughts and 
actions. The space age is here. What will 
We do about it? The recent magazine en- 
titled Sky of the space age is being read by 
Persons who go places and do things. They 
Care about the world they live in. The firm- 
ament has become the sky about which our 
fathers dreamed. World reality is making 
its home among earthly people. 

It has been estimated that a nuclear at- 
tack would cause at least 100 million per- 
sons to perish. When we think of this we 
are almost paralyzed with fear and despair. 
But we do not despair or worry. We think, 
We reason, we pray, and then act. Life urges 
us onward, The firmament has become un- 
limited space, This convention and the 
Gathering of people and the assembly of ex- 
hibits at the nearby World's Fair, manifests 
the ongoing of life and worthier deeds. 
We are planning a bigger and better future. 
We must do it. The physical and mental 

through of life, space, time, and ability 
Propel us onward and upward. The im- 
Proved mechanisms that operate in the air, 
beneath the waves, and upon the surface im- 
Pel us to abandon false and pagan super- 
Stitions and notions and to build upon pre- 
Mises that are true and factual. We must 
accept peace and good will and adopt prin- 
Ciples that will assure peace and good will 
Among all people. We must remove thought 
and space boundaries. The old landmarks 
are gone, The possibilities are limitless. 
Already the dreams of centuries have come 
into being. The golden age has dawned and 
it has become a compelling age. We cannot 
stay with the trivial for: 


“The words for war are becoming silent 
In the era that is highest, 

With the flags of peace unfurled 

Among the favored people of the world.” 


My religion in this space age makes me 
Blad and thankful that I am alive. Life is 
a gift of the Creator to each of us, The per- 
50n is regarded and should be thought of as 
Sacred and inviolate by all other persons. 
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Man uses for himself or herself what he or 
she did not create. Each life is a product 
of the Creator’s plan. The prophetic analy- 
sis of life is that “God breathed into each of 
us the breath of life and each of us became 
a living soul.” My religion in the space age 
accepts as fact that there is something of 
God in each person. This is basic to the 
space age. Mankind can communicate with 
the Creator now as when 20 centuries ago 
shepherds on duty heard from space the 
words “Glory to God in the highest and on 
earth peace to men of good will.” The 
shepherds obeyed, responded, and found. 
They had tuned themselves to the beam of 
their Creator. Their minds were alert and 
they heard the message of God from space. 
Many since then have heard and commu- 
nicated the thought waves of peace and good 
will. Our General Douglas MacArthur at 
the close of the World War II said from the 
deck of the Missouri—“The problem—that 
is the problem of peace is basically theo- 
logical—one that will synchronize with our 
matchless advances in science, art, litera- 
ture, and all material developments of the 
past 2,000 years—it must be of the spirit 
if we are to save the flesh.” The same em- 
phasis was given to the members of the 
press in the White House garden when Pres- 
ident Johnson quoted “It is not by might 
or power but by my spirit, saith the Lord.” 
We are persons with spiritual insights end 
the spirit of the Lord is within us and we 
have the ability to connect and communi- 
cate with the overspirit. 

My religion in the space age confirms my 
faith in a spiritual heaven as real as my 
humble earthly home. The sooner that 
mankind accepts an orderly and unlimited 
universe, the earlier we will have faith in 
truth. Our cosmology has changed because 
our knowledge has changed. It has changed 
before. Once a new continent was dis- 
covered. We no longer limit the universe 
to hell below, heaven above and some of 
both between. The God of creation is in 
control now as He always has been. “He 
still stretches out the North over empty 
space and hangeth the earth upon nothing 
and there are no outskirts to His ways,” and 
yet, this is the God who notes the fall of the 
sparrow, comforts the weary and heavy 
laden, heals the sick and speaks to the spir- 
itual dead, words like those spoken to Laza- 
rus, “loose him and let him go.” 

We can no longer be bound with the grave 
clothes of superstition and false premises. 
We must be alive and people of today. We 
must the breastplate of righteousness, 
the shield of liberty and the sword of truth 
and freedom. The gift of liberty was given 
to us by our fathers and the glory of freedom 
is ours to use and to enjoy. Liberty with its 
principles must prevall in each person for the 
Kingdom of God is within each person. 
God's presence is unlimited and constant in 
space and time. It was pilot, John Magee, 
who “put out his hand and touched the face 
of God.” It was astronaut Gordon Cooper 
who in his 17 orbital circles recorded this 
prayer "Help, guide and direct all of us that 
we may shape our lives to be better Chris- 
tians, trying to help one another rather than 
to be fighting and bickering. Help us to show 
the world that democracy really works.” Did 
Gordon Cooper find God in space? The 
answer is yes. To him God was spirit and 
love, therefore a loving spirit who communi- 
cates with us and gives us the spirit and 
way of peace. The nobleness of the idea of 
the spirit of God in each person has never 
been surpassed. This is God's world and as 
persons we are in it. Our God is a personal 
God. 


My religion in the space age reveals the 
gift of life, space, time, and ability. Each of 
us have the same amount of time in a single 
year. We place events in time. History is a 
record of events. However complete history 
may be, the events In time are too numerous 
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for tabulation. What will a person give for 
an extension of life and time? My religion 
in the space age teaches me that God is 
whole and complete and that He will not 
leave the righteous to be extinct or destroyed. 
We can rely on the judgment of God, the 
final arbiter. We need and believe in im- 
mortality. 

In addition to life, space, and time each 
person has ability. Each person is important 
to himself or herself, to others and to God. 
The ability of each person is unlimited. The 
problem is that of direction. Hitler was a 
perpetuation of a primitive past idea and a 
misconceived future. Socrates, Jeremiah, 
Jesus, Gandhi, and others used life, space, 
time, and ability to help their fellowmen to 
think, to reason, decide, and act. They 
reasoned that all people had spiritual values 
as well as physical, economic, and political. 
They were socially minded and accepted the 
principle that we are our brother's brother 
and our sister’s sister. How much we owe 
to others. How much are we doing to help 
others? To give the self is the mission of the 
Space age. The giving of the self exalts 
the self. Habits in sharing have become 
reflex to many. The other day a truck 
driver gave all to help an injured person. 
Miners risk their lives to help other miners. 
Astronauts help other astronauts. Police 
cars and fire trucks carry oxygen equipment. 
We are changing in this space age from the 
ideas of revenge, and eye for an eye, to com- 
passion and concern. We are disturbed 
about neglected old age and poverty. We 
are no longer asking if all should have the 
opportunities for education, but we are ask- 
ing how to better methods of education for 
all. We are disturbed about dropouts, We 
are not asking what our country can do 
for us, but what we can do for our country. 
We are not asking what God can do for us 
but what we can do for God. We are no 
longer discussing whether we should pray. 
We pray. We have gone beyond the A-B-C 
grade of elementary, political, social, and 
religious insights. We see God “blessed are 
the pure in heart for they shall see God,” 
As individuals and as a Nation we accept 
God as perfect in His plan. We are trying 
to effect and be the highest that we can. 
We are no longer saying peace, peace, when 
there is no peace. We are doing the things 
that make for peace, beginning with our- 
selves. We are doing something about 
poverty, immorality, delinquency, crime, and 
corruption. We are making our religion to 
be of the mind and soul. We let vengeance 
to the judgment of God, whom we love. 

We are substituting kindness and for- 
giveness for revenge and retaliation. We 
are growing up religiously as well as physi- 
cally and economically. My religion is that 
of a mature person. It makes me take 
democracy seriously. Habits in thought and 
action are formed in liberty to keep us free 
and to extend freedom to others. Liberty is 
not possessive. Freedom for us must be- 
come freedom for all. Independence has 
grown into interdependence in governmental 
affairs. We must make interdependence 
with God the ecumenical slogan of all the 
churches and synagogues. Like rockets we 
must go upward to explore. Robert God- 
dard, the father of rocketry began his space 
experiments on a hill. The depths have been 
too long with us. The heights are to be 
the incubator area of thoughts and deci- 
sions. If we will have a good home we must 
have good family members. If we will have 
a righteous nation we must dwell with 
righteous thoughts. We must fulfill the 
royal law of love. The minds of persons 
suggest it. Sociology demands it. 

We must break down the walls of jealousy, 
bigotry, bitterness, hypocrisy, ignorance, and 
complacency. We are a nation of people who 
have grown up. This is our world, and we 
must make it what the minds of persons and 
God want it to be. We hail the women of 
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the Nation. They now have the opportunity 
to save themselves and their children. They 
have the spirit of noble womanhood in this 
Nation and toward all nations. We hold 
that there is no substitute for strength but 
strength, no substitute for the home and the 
family, the drill ground of character, but 
the family. A nation consists of families 
united. We are getting rid of feuds, how- 
ever nicely they may be initiated and ex- 
pressed. We must be loyal, patriotic, up- 
going, upsurging with the satisfaction that 
we have a faithful God who first loved us. 
Christian love begets Christian character. 
Righteous love produces character like that 
of the men and prophets of Israel. We are 
on the way. We have left the Red Sea be- 
hind us. We have crossed the divide. In 
covered-wagon days a group of pioneers had 
traveled long over rough roads. They finally 
came to what seemed an impassable terrain 
when they met a prospector to whom they 
asked, How far is it to Oregon?” They re- 
ceived the reply, “this is Oregon.” They had 
arrived. They were now assured that al- 
though there were other roads to Oregon 
they had chosen the right road for them- 
selves. We still are pioneers and need to 
take the high roads. We use life to prove 
life, space to prove space, time to prove 
time, ability to prove ability, and God to 
prove God. The walls of ignorance, revenge, 
self-sufficiency, colonialism, and race su- 
periority are crumbling before the battering 
rams of truth, righteousness, liberty, free- 
dom, forgiveness and love and there are no 
boundaries to these principles. Education is 
beginning to prove its worth. Religion is 
accepting the Spirit of God at work among 
His people. The former divisions into re- 
ligious groups are changing into the uniting 
of religious groups. The age of ecumenicity 
is here. No party has a monopoly on truth, 
but we all may have the truth and fulfill 
the dictum “you shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.“ 

The inner urge of the divine within is 
asserting itself and is leading us onward 
and upward with all people. We are accept- 
ing the message of Dr. Alfred Grant Walton, 
of Brooklyn: 


“It does not need a spoken word 
To show the worth in you. 
There's eloquence in noble deeds, 
We speak in what we do.“ 


Tribute to John F. Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
lcan Federation of Senior Citizens of 
Greater Miami have recently sent me a 
resolution honoring our late beloved 
President John F. Kennedy which I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues, and I hereby insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

A RESOLUTION PRESENTED BY Mr. ROBERT 
SHARP, PRESIDENT, NortH Miami BEACH 
CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
SENIOR CITIZENS OF GREATER MIAMI, FLA., 
To HONOR THE LATE PRESIDENT, JOHN Frrz- 
GERALD KENNEDY 
Whereas our beloved late President, John 

Fitzgerald Kennedy, met his untimely death; 

and 

Whereas the senior citizens throughout our 
Nation are deeply grieved at the loss of our 
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beloved President, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
who was the champion of our cause—medi- 
care through social security and our general 
welfare; and 

Whereas he spoke to us at our national 
convention in Washington, D.C., and in Mi- 
ami, Fla., expressing his deep concern for our 
cause, promising to help secure for us what 
is rightfully ours; and 

Whereas he was an inspiration and greatly 
loved by all: Now, therefore, it is hereby pro- 
claimed that a Senior Citizens Day in his 
honor be observed on his birthday, the 29th 
day of May of each year, by holding me- 
mortal services to perpetuate his name and 
memory; and it is further 

Resolved, That we shall request Congress 
to make the 29th day of May of each year a 
national holiday to honor our late beloved 
President, John Fitzgerald Kennedy; and 

This resolution is hereby approved by our 
board of directors and by all the members of 
its affiliated chapters of the American Fed- 
eration of Senior Citizens of Greater Miami, 
Fla., this 6th day of February 1964, in the 
city of Miami, county of Dade, State of 
Florida. 


J.F.K. Bosnian Folk Hero 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
well known that our late President John 
F. Kennedy had created a remarkable 
impression on all the peoples of the 
world. I commend to my colleagues the 
following article and poem printed in the 
New York Times on July 12 which indi- 
cates that President Kennedy’s name is 
already firmly imprinted in history. 
Yucosnay BALLAD SALUTES KENNEDY—PRESI- 

DENT IS ALREADY Part OF NATION’s FOLK- 

LORE 


SARAJEVO, YUGOSLAVIA, July 11—In this 
Balkan land of folk heroes, John F. Kennedy 
has already become part of the national 
lore, 

The President is a popular figure here. 

Now, after streets and squares haye been 
named for him and best-selling books pub- 
lished about him, Mr. Kennedy has become 
the subject of a folk ballad. 

The song was composed recently by a 
young Bosnian named Ramo Ramovic, who 
works by day as a bookkeeper in the Bosna- 
folklor Co.'s offices, 

In the evening he sings it in the basement 
nightclub of the Evropa Hotel, strumming 
his own accompaniment on a single-stringed 
gusla, an ancient instrument that produces 
a haunting whine. 

RHYMED COUPLETS 


Mr. Ramovic's composition is in the deset- 
erac (10-syllable) style of Bosnian folk- 
songs and he has cast his verse in rhymed 
couplets. 

Following is a translation of The Assassi- 
nation of John Kennedy” as far as Mr. Ramo- 
vic has carried it, He plans to add more 
verses later: 


“Not even the bird that makes its nest com- 


ing, 

That the 20th century would herald sad 
news to all, 

That on November 22 

Americans would be in great sorrow. 

Echoing ring and phones buzz, 

Tempests and storms appear. 

Sad news spreads everywhere, of America’s 
severe misfortune. 
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Grief has stirred the whole world, 
Kennedy could not be rescued. 

The powder was exploded, 

The rifle fred from a high floor. 

The steel bullet was swift, 

That caused John’s lethal wounds, 

It struck his heroic head, 

He met that bitter glory. 

Grave pains overcame him, 

Johnny fell in Jacqueline’s arms. 

That dear Jacqueline embraced him 
With her white arms. 

With a sick heart she embraced him, 
To lighten his heavy pains. 

With grave suffering darkening his face 
They went to Dallas hospital. 

Doctors offered help, 

In vain; sad news is spreading, 

That cursed steel bullet, 

Has wounded Johnny mortally. 
President Johnny has passed away, 

He has left the earth forever. 

The news is heard afar, 

The world echoes sorrowing despair. 
John Kennedy is no more, 

Dallas, Tex., what is happening in thee? 
Why did you allow that hostile hand, 
That Sniper“ to touch that firearm, 
So that iron ignited the fire, 

And struck John so cunningly. 

Johnny has no more strength, 

With a sick heart his breath slows, 
Dead Johnny falls to earth, 

And now Jacqueline suffers heavy grief. 
A beautiful person, respected lady 
Stays alone without Johnny. 

She will never forget him, 

Johnny was like blooming flowers. 
They tried to save him 

In unlucky Dallas’ hospital. 

The first aid given him 

Kept him not one hour. 

That wound was mortal 

And the earth has seized him forever, 
Go rest for eternity, 

For there was no cure for Johnny. 

Now in sorrow many hearth were silent, 
And they drove him to the White House 
To give him the last honors, 

They know for certain John was gone. 
The caisson carries him, 

With a white horse from the White House, 
To the soldiers’ grave of heroes. 

This is, Johnny, your eternal home. 
The procession turns aside now, 

Men of noble face, 

All America grieves for him, 

There are many foreign friends, 

Many notables from abroad. 

There are many from all sides, 

The chieftains, czars, and Queens, 

And many eminent guests, 

To say farewell to the great hero, 

To many to enumerate, 

The relatives go first, 

With his wife Jacqueline. 

In the line are two brothers now, 

The grieving Robert next to brother Edward. 
And his daughter, Caroline, 

Who Is only 6 years old.” 


The Progress of Public Housing in 
Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, I have long been in- 
terested in the state of the Nations 
housing supply. 
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Recently, I had brought to my atten- 
tion an article in the widely respected 
Omaha World-Herald dealing with one 
of the last housing developments to be 
authorized under the public housing por- 
tion of the Housing Act of 1961. Au- 
thorization under that act was ex- 
hausted at the close of the last fiscal 
year, June 30. 

As my colleagues know, the 1961 act 
authorized the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration to assist localities to develop ap- 
proximately 100,000 new units of public 
housing. 

About one-half that authorization will 
be used to assist in the development of 
desperately needed housing for elderly 
Americans, 

And there, Mr. Speaker, without new 
legislation, further expansion of this 
Federal-local enterprise will halt. Com- 
pare that fate with the need that con- 
tinues to exist in this rich country of 
ours where, despite record prosperity, 
Some 35 million of our fellow Americans 
continue to live in poverty and in sub- 
Standard housing. 

Nebraska is one of many States which 
have awakened to the need for low-rent 
housing for low-income people, and is 
alert to the benefits of a Federal-local 
5 as indicated by the follow- 


g: 

In 1961, Nebraska had three—three, 
mind you—local housing authorities par- 
ticipating in the low-rent program of the 
Public Housing Administration. In 
mid-1964 that number had increased to 
40, despite the State's tough housing 
referendum law. Voters in 74 localities 
went to the polls in that 3-year period, 
overwhelmingly approving proposals to 
begin low-rent programs, truly a sig- 
nificant advance in a State generally 
known for its conservative approach to 
Public problems. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
insert in my remarks the Omaha World- 
Herald article dealing with that com- 
munity's plan to house some 800 elderly 
families, noting as I do so that these 
great forward strides in public housing 
have taken place under the leadership 
of a fellow Texan, the charming and 
efficient Commissioner Marie C. Mc- 
Guire: 

Buripincs To SRELTER 800 AGED 
(By David A. Sadler) 

Within the next 2 years, modest but com- 
fortable apartments for more than 800 elderly 
8 will ve added to the Omaha housing 

Pply. 

The Omaha Housing Authority will open 
bids June 4 for construction of 5 buildings 
to contain 580 apartments for the elderly. 
ton were approved by the city’s voters in 


The cost, Including land acquisition, con- 
Struction, and landscaping, will be more than 
$7 million. 

If bids are acceptable, construction on the 
Srst of four sites will begin about June 15, 
Construction should take about 590 days on 
au projects. 

i Shown today are renderings of the bulld- 
to Prepared by Boyer & Biskup, tħe archi- 


The sites and the sizes of the buildings 
Were chosen in accordance with the numbers 
Of elderly persons in the areas, as shown in 
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the 1960 census. It is estimated the apart- 
ments will accommodate 4 percent of these 
citizens, 

In the Park and Woolworth Avenues area, 
there were 6,840 elderly. Here there will be 
2 buildings totaling 223 apartments—137 
for single persons and 86 for 2 persons. 

The 20th and Burt Streets area had 
3,062 elderly. The building in the block be- 
tween Burt and Webster and 20th and 21st 
Streets will have 64 apartments for single 
persons and 57 for two persons. 

In the 24th and Evans Streets 
neighborhood there were 3,363 elderly. 
There will be 75 single and 43 double apart- 
ments in the building on the west side of 
24th between Evans and Pratt Streets. 

The 25th and J Streets area held 3,448 
elderly, The building on the west side of 
25th Street between J and K Streets will 
have 73 single and 45 double apartments. 

The 20th and Burt Streets building will 
have a small annex containing the general 
Offices and a stockroom for the authority. 
The offices now are at 1728 North 22d Street. 

The ground floor of each building will 
contain a large room for mee „ dances 
and other activities. Off it will be a kitchen 
with two purposes—for party snacks and as 
a demonstration kitchen to train tenants in 
use of appliances and for cooking classes. 

Also on the ground floor will be two crafts 
rooms, a social services consultation room, 
an office, a maintenance room, a mailbox 
room, and a boiler room. Ground floor 
spaces will be air conditioned. 

Outside will be a paved patio. Land- 
scaping plans include gardening plots for 
tenants. There will be paved parking lots, 
with the number of stalls equal to 50 per- 
cent of the apartments. 

There will be four types of apartments: 
32 bachelor types, with beds in alcoves; 317 
one-bedroom apartments for single persons; 
207 one-bedroom apartments for two per- 
sons, and 114 two-bedroom apartments for 
two persons. 


EFFICIENCY KITCHENS 


All kitchens will be of the efficiency type, 
with wooden cabinets, laminated plastic 
countertops, and built-in ovens and ranges, 

Fifty percent of the bathrooms will have 
tubs and 50 percent showers all with non- 
slip surfaces and grab bars. 

Apartments will have dry-wall finishing, 
with soundproofing between apartments and 
on walls backing on corridors. They will 
be painted In several colors with a maximum 
of four colors to an apartment. Corridor 
wall colors also will be varied. 

The apartments will have horizontally 
sliding windows and screens in aluminum 
frames made with thermal barriers to keep 
out cold and prevent condensation. Sections 
will be removable for cleaning. 


TWO ELEVATORS PER BUILDING 


Every other floor will have a laundry room. 
Each building will have an incinerator, with 
garbage chutes opening on each floor. 

Each bullding will haye two automatic 
elevators, one somewhat larger than the 
other for furniture handling. 

Lyle E. Lightfoot, the project architect, 
has chosen rubble stone to face the ground 
fioors and brick for the upper levels, varying 
the materials. 

At Park and Woolworth, the brick will be 
light buff and the stone Colorado moss rock. 
At 20th and Burt, there will be brown brick 
and white stone. The 24th and Evans and 
25th and J buildings will be in warm gray 
brick, with Thompson Creck boulders on the 
former and California driftwood stone on the 
latter. 

Bulldings will have reinforced concrete 
superstructures and cavity walls of brick 
and concrete block. 
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Agriculture Expands Information Access 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr.MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Agricul- 
ture Department has opened to public in- 
spection a further phase of its operations. 
A few weeks ago I reported that the De- 
partment would make available to the 
public the comments the agency received 
on its proposed rule changes. That step 
toward full public disclosure of Govern- 
ment information apparently was so sut- 
cessful that the procedure has been ex- 
tended to include comments received on 
all Department activities—changes in 
programs and other matters as well as 
proposed rule changes. 

The Foreign Operations and Govern- 
ment Information Subcommittee worked 
closely with Assistant Secretary George 
L. Mehren to help develop the Depart- 
ment’s new information procedures. 
Secretary Freeman has now informed 
the subcommittee that all comments the 
Department receives from interested 
parties—the comments which often form 
& basis for the agency’s action—will be 
open to public inspection unless there is 
a compelling reason for confidentiality. 
And permission for confidentiality will 
be strictly limited, for the decision must 
be made at the secretarial level. Fol- 
lowing is Secretary Freeman's letter an- 
nouncing the expanded public access 
procedure: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 
Hon. JOHN E. Moss, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Moss: The Department 
of Agriculture has taken another step in its 
effort to make information more readily 
available to the public, You will recall that 
recently we issued departmental regulations 
governing disclosure of information sub- 
mitted by interested persons in any matters 
affecting rulemaking. 

The basic policy of the Department is to 
disclose all information unless there be com- 
pelling reasons to hold part of it confidential. 
Thus, if viewpoints, data, or analyses rele- 
vant to such matters as proposed changes in 
grades of farm commodities are at issue, we 
outline in the announcement requesting such 
submittals the conditions under which they 
will or will not be held confidential. All in- 
formation is to be made available to the pub- 
lic unless those submitting information can 
convince the Department that the standards 
for public access set out in our regulations 
should not apply. If it appears that to 
obtain useful data we must accept it on a 
confidential basis, clearance in these cases 
must be obtained at the secretarial level. 

We have found that on occasion some re- 
quests are made for submittal of information 
where rulemaking, either formal or informal. 
is not contemplated. Accordingly, we have 
decided to apply precisely the same criteria 
to the disclosure of such submittals as those 
applied to the formal or informal rulemaking 
submittals outlined above. Accordingly, we 
are amending our rulemaking procedures 
regulations by adding the following subsec- 
tion: 
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“(e) This section shall apply in any in- 
stance where the Department or agency 


thereof by published notice solicits, or affords 
interested members of the public an oppor- 
tunity to submit, written views with respect 
to any proposed action relating to any pro- 
gram administered in the Department re- 
gardless of the fact that the issuance of a 
rule may not be contemplated.” 

We believe that we now have assured 
better access by the public as to what factors 
are considered in making public policy. 
We do not expect that confidential status will 
be granted frequently. 

I want to thank you, your committee and 
your staff for the help you have given us in 
formulating these policies. We shall con- 
tinue to try in the Department of Agricul- 
ture to make as much as possible of our data 
and information generally available. 


Helicopters and Air Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial in the July 1964, issue of Air 
Transport World, a very interesting new 
monthly magazine devoted to the air 
transport industry, has just come to my 
attention. The editorial, written by the 
magazine's editor and publisher, Joseph 
S. Murphy, is entitled Thinking Ahead 
About Helicopters.” I commend it to the 
attention of all my colleagues in Con- 
gress and to the public generally. - 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
helicopters will play a growing role in 
the future. It is just a question of time. 
Not only will our air transportation in- 
dustry gain by it, but the American public 
will gain by it, too, in comfort, in saving 
of time, and in other ways. Already, as 
the editorial states, there are signs that 
some of our big airlines are considering 
helicopter service. All airlines should be 
encouraged to do so because all of them 
stand to gain by it. 

All of us are familiar with the use of 
helicopters by the late President Ken- 
nedy and by his successor, President 
Johnson. Many business executives are 
now using helicopters in their travels to 
various parts of the country. A very 
interesting experiment in air transpor- 
tation was inaugurated this year by 
Robert Cummings, president of New 
York Airways, in bringing many visitors 
to and from the New York World's Fair 
by helicopter. Mr. Cummings deserves 
to be congratulated for the fine job he 
is doing in this respect, and especially 
for his vision in utilizing this advance 
type of transportation. In a way, he 
is a pioneer in the field. 

I am convinced that as time goes on 
helicopters will be more widely used all 
over the country, along with other forms 
of air travel. In fact, I can visualize the 
use of helicopters as a complementary 
system to our airline routes, and for this 
reason I would like to see all of our 
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airlines give serious consideration to 
such service. 

In my own State of Connecticut we are 
fortunate to have the United Aircraft 
Corp., which produces helicopters at its 
plant at Stratford, and the Kaman Air- 
craft Corp., with plants at Bloomfield 
and Moosup. I should like to see heli- 
copter service coming into Connecticut, 
which is good helicopter country. On 
my trips to and from Washington each 
week I have to cover considerable dis- 
tances from my hometown, Putnam, to 
the nearest airports at Hartford or New 
London. By car it takes often an hour 
to an hour and a half; by helicopter it 
would probably be no more than 15 or 
20 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to insert 
into the Recorp the thought-provoking 
editorial by Joseph S. Murphy, which 
reads as follows: 

THINKING AHEAD ABOUT HELICOPTERS 

There are now signs that some of the big 
airlines are changing their attitudes toward 
helicopter services. This is good. Buta few 
is not enough, Every airline management 
should get into the act promptly and boost 
this machine out of the atmosphere of sub- 
sidy strangulation by Congress and into its 
rightful role in the air transport system. 

Now we're not proposing helicopter sery- 
ices at every airport to every downtown area 
of a nearby city. Nothing like that. But 
there are enough locations at which heli- 
copter services can be turned into a real 
asset to air transportation where there aren't 
any signs of relief for years to come. In 
fact, the surface traffic densities from down- 
town to the airport are increasing all the 
time, running times are getting longer, and 
the net effect is an airport that is getting 
farther and farther away. The 
downtown travel times for limos published 
in airline timetables mostly reflect what 
happens in off-hour periods. It’s impossible 
to come close to them in peak traffic periods. 

What all this adds up to is a creeping 
paralysis called the growing inconvenience 
of air transportation. Here's an example: 
a local businessman who frequently travels 
from Washington by air tells us he no longer 
considers going to the west coast nonstop 
by jet. Why not? Well, he has to leave his 
home a full hour earlier to come downtown 
in order to get a limousine that takes an- 
other 40 minutes to get him out to Dulles 
Airport to get on the mobile lounge 15 or 
more minutes before the airplane takes off. 

His alternative is to go to nearby Washing- 
ton National Airport, hop a nonstop flight 
to Chicago, change to a jet and proceed to 
Los Angeles. In this way he arrives at his 
destination in the same elapsed time, but 
without all the inconvenience, as he would 
have had, had he made the long trip to the 
far-out airport. 

Airports such as Dulles are a natural for 
the helicopter, So are many other airports 
throughout the world. But if everybody 
sits back and waits for that miracle machine 
which will make a profit like the jet at a 40- 
percent load factor, don’t be surprised if it 
never shows up. In the meantime, a lot more 
airline passengers will have become a lot 
more conscious of the inconvenience of air 
transportation and will have gone elsewhere 
for their answer. 

If the trip to the airport by limo takes 
too long, the traveling public doesn't think 
about it in terms of the limo operator 
being at fault. It’s the airline and air trans- 
portation that bear the brunt of his ire. 

Let's stop thinking about helicopters solely 
in terms of their break-even costs and think 
about them in terms of what they can do in 
protecting present air transport markets and 
expanding future ones, 
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The President of the United States is about 
the only one we know who has a complete 
transportation system at his disposal. The 
helicopter makes it complete. We don’t be- 
grudge him that privilege, but we certainly 
feel that it’s about time that this sort of 
convenience is made available to be shared 
by. the traveling public. 

This is where the airline industry comes 
in. As an investment in their future, the 
airlines should begin participating in hell- 
copter services through joint fares, under- 
writing speical flights, etc. such as Pan 
Am and TWA have undertaken in New York. 
Only in this way will helicopter development 
move from its present state into the next 
stage of advanced economics and ultimately 
into the V/STOL's of the 1970's. 

This is not a domestic situation alone. 
The advance of air transportation through- 
out the world stands to benefit from it. 
Conversely, a perpetuation of the present at- 
titude toward terminal helicopter services 
would be a distinct disservice to the air 
transportation world. 

Today, the future of the helicopter de- 
pends on the airlines. Tomorrow, the future 
of the airlines may well depend upon the 
helicopter. Let's start thinking about to- 
morrow, today. 


Goldwater and Militarism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
bacle euphemistically called the Repub- 
lican National Convention of 1964 is now 
history, albeit for many—sad history. 

Unfortunately for Republicans, and 
even more unfortunately for the Nation 
as a whole, the coming election is not 
destined to present a real choice. When 
one candidate runs on a platform that 
logically leads to world war III. while 
the other runs on a platform that calls 
for equality, justice, and law and order, 
only extremists, know-nothings, and lun- 
atics could possibly vote for world war 
III. 
Both Mr. Rowland Evans and Mr. 
Robert Novak, utilizing their combined 
intelligence, which might be interpreted 
by some as editorial collectivism or col- 
lectivist editorialism, realize this sad 
fact. 

I commend their column from the July 
17, 1964 edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune to the attention of our col- 
leagues: 

INSIDE REPORT: GOLDWATER AND MILITARISM 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 
San Francisco—"That's a damned lie,” 

exploded an incensed Barry GOLDWATER when 

he returned from church to his suite here in 
the Mark Hopkins Hotel last Sunday, 

He had just been shown a commentary by 
a CBS European correspondent (reproduced 
in a Scranton campalgn tabloid) reaching 
the remarkable conclusion that Senator 
GOLDWATER'S proposed postconyention trip 
to Germany is a sign “that the American 
and German rightwings are joining up.” 

“Ive never seen the Senator hotter than 
he was over this one,” one of his aids told 
us. His German trip was to be a summer 
vacation to the Bavarian Alps. His alds deny 
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that he ever planned any speeches there. 
Anyway, it is ludicrous to think of GoLp- 
WATER in a secret conspiracy with German 
rightists. 

But for Go.tpwarer’s strategists, the CBS 
commentary was deadly serious. It is an- 
other brick in what they regard the most 
formidable obstacle between GOLDWATER and 
the Presidency; his image as a militaristic, 
bomb-rattling advocate of war, an enemy of 

The idea of Gotpwarer consorting 
with jack-booted Germans in Munich em- 
bellishes the image. 

GoLpwatTer erased the problems posed by 
the German trip by canceling it. But the 
basic problem of the bomb-rattling image re- 
mains. In fact, it grows every time he 
speaks off the cuff. The cause of this growth 
is shared by both the press and GOLDWATER 
himself 


For their part, newsmen pepper GOLDWATER 
with more intense questioning about his 
military-foreign policy views than is usually 
the case, even with a presidential candidate. 

For his part, GOLDWATER replies to their 
questions in breezy, offhand style, as if en- 
gaged in a barracks bull session. GOLD- 
Water's arrival in San Francisco for the Na- 
tional Convention is illustrative. His high 
command decided a press conference was 
necessary. Unfortunately for GOLDWATER, it 
came right after publication in a German 
magazine of some barracks-room impromptu 
remarks. As soon as GOLDWATER arrived here, 
he was rushed to a hotel suite. There, for 
45 minutes, staff members briefed him on 
the German magazine article. 

To little avail. “We spent 45 minutes tell- 
ing him what not to say, and then he went 
downstairs (to the press conference) and 
sald it,” confided one ald. 

For instance, he reiterated that he would 
turn over control in the Vietnamese war to 
military commanders. Whatever the merits 
of such statements, they enlarge the image 
of militarist. 

The reason why so many Republicans now 
tell pollsters they prefer President Johnson 
to GoLDwaTER is not the Senator's conserva- 
tism. The vague fear that he will provoke 
& nuclear holocaust is what really frightens 
Republican voters—particularly in the isola- 
tionist, peaceloving Midwest. 

If this immense hurdle could be cleared, 
GoLpwATEr might well make a race of it. His 
key strategists are even now planning a 
Scatter-shot campaign against Mr. John- 
son (with special emphasis on the Bobby 
Baker and Billie Sol Estes scandals and his 
89-vote Senate election victory in 1948). 
Whichever charges hit home will be pressed. 

Simultaneously, Mr. Johnson will be de- 
Picted as a leftwinger in hopes of winning 
the crucial suburban vote. The emphasis 
here will be on high taxes and the cost of 
living, with the white backlash a silent ally. 

But these same GOLDWATER strategists pri- 
Vately admit that these tactics will have no 
more effect than barking at the moon unless 
Goldwater's militaristic image is erased. 

How to do it? As a starter, virtually elim- 
inate press conferences. After his grilling 
in that first San Francisco press conference, 
Go.pwarer immediately decreed that there 
be no more during the convention. And 
there will be precious few between now and 
November 3. 

This will cut down on barrack-room an- 
Swers to hostile press questions. But beyond 
this negative formula, Goto warxn must take 
Positive steps to erase the dangerous image 
that now exists. If he does not, an LBJ. 
landslide looms. ` 
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Report From Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit my 
report from Congress dated July 27, 1964: 

Report From CONGRESS 


(By Grauam Purcetu, Representative, 13th 
District of Texas, July 27, 1964) 


Dear Frtenvs: I was appalled when I heard 
Senator GOLDWATER say in San Francisco, “It 
has been during Democratic years that our 
strength to deter war has stood still and even 
gone into a planned decline.” What amazed 
me about this statement was that the Sena- 
tor displayed such an astounding lack of 
information about our Defense Establish- 
ment. 

If there is any area of our Federal Gov- 
ernment in which Americans of all political 
philosophies can justifiably take pride, it is 
in the operation of the Department of De- 
tente. 

Is our strength declining? Let's look at 
the facts. In the past 3 years we have 
accomplished a 150-percent increase in the 
number of nuclear warheads in the strategic 
alert forces; a 60-percent increase in the 
tactical nuclear forces deployed in Western 
Europe; a 45-percent increase in the number 
of combat-ready Army divisions; a 44 per- 
cent increase in the number of tactical fight- 
er squadrons; a 75-percent increase in airlift 
capability; a 100-percent increase in general 
ship construction and conversion to modern- 
ize the fleet; and an 800-percent increase in 
the special forces trained to deal with 
counterinsurgency threats, 

There is no decrease in our defense capabil- 
ity. On the contrary, the United States today 
is stronger than it has ever been, and we 
maintain the greatest margin of military 
superiority over our adversaries than has 
been the case at any time since the start of 
the cold war. 

And all of this has been accomplished in 
the midst of a cost reduction program which 
is saving the American taxpayer billions of 
dollars. Secretary of Defense McNamara re- 
cently issued the second annual progress re- 
port on his cost reduction program. Here is 
what the report shows. Savings of $2.5 bil- 
lion were actually realized during fiscal year 
1964, compared with the forecast of savings 
of $1.5 billion. Savings of $4.6 billion a year 
by fiscal year 1968 and each year thereafter 
have been set as the new long-range goal. 
This is an increase of $600 million per year 
over the previous objectives of the cost re- 
duction program. 

This program, which is helping to achleve 
the twin objectives of the required military 
strength and the lowest possible cost, has 
three parts: 

1, Buying only what is needed to achieve 
balanced readiness, 

2. Buying at the lowest sound price. 

3. Reducing operating costs through ter- 
mination of unnecessary operations, stand- 
ardization, and consolidation. 

The spending policies of the Department 
of Defense are particularly significant when 
we realize that this one Department spends 
over one half of the funds in each year's 
Federal budget, Over 50 cents out of each 
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Federal tax dollar you pay goes to the task 
of keeping our Nation the strongest on earth. 
I think it is most significant that this ad- 
ministration has placed such emphasis on 
the dual responsibility of maintaining and 
increasing our defense capability while, at 
the same time, making an all-out effort to 
streamline and modernize our efforts to get 
the most possible benefit from each dollar 
spent, 

Senator GOLDWATER said in San Francisco, 
“We can keep the peace only if we remain 
vigilant and strong. Only if we keep our 
eyes open and keep our guard up can we pre- 
vent war.” Iam in wholehearted agreement 
with that statement. This is why I support 
the present administration so strongly in this 
area. We are doing just that. 

I have, in the past few days, had the op- 
portunity of viewing firsthand our defense 
capabilities at the “top of the world” in 
Alaska and Greenland. This is our first line 
of defense in case of nuclear attack from the 
Soviet Union. I am proud to be able to re- 
port to you that our Installations there are 
most impressive in their efficiency and ca- 
pability. We have the most modern equip- 
ment available, and the most dedicated and 
well-trained personnel to operate it. My visit 
to these installations was most reassuring 
and informative. 

I hope to be able to tell you more on this 
subject in a later newsletter. 

Cordially, 
GRAHAM PURCELL, 


We Build Our Competition With Foreign 
Aid Tax Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I have for 
some time been deeply concerned over 
the competition we are building abroad 
under the foreign aid program for our 
American workers and our industries. 

A year ago, the House adopted my 
amendment to the foreign aid bill which 
would bring some protection to the jobs 
and the markets of our taxpayers foot- 
ing the bill for this program. Unfor- 
tunately, the Senate refused to accept 
it, and it was lost in conference. 

On June 10 of this year, the House 
again saw fit to adopt my amendment. 
Most of my colleagues know personally 
of industries in their own districts suf- 
fering from a deluge of foreign imports. 
They have watched, as I have, while our 
citizens’ tax dollars are used abroad to 
build plants and modernize industries 
to take away American jobs. The need 
for my amendment is imperative to turn 
the spotlight of publicity upon the aid 
program, so that our people and this 
Congress will know just what we are 
building overseas, 

Mr. Speaker, my amendment is not re- 
strictive. It allows ample latitude to the 
Executive to carry out this program. 
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Lest there be any doubt about the need 
for it, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues to a few statistics. 

From 1945 through fiscal year 1963, 
we built, modernized or expanded 179 
foreign steel plants; and from 1958 
through 1963, we built or expanded 31 
pulp and paper plants; 24 chemical 
plants; 13 aluminum plants; 22 rubber 
plants; and we made 27 loans or grants 
for studies and to build plants for pe- 
troleum industries. 

I did not, at that time, have informa- 
tion covering one segment of our econ- 
omy suffering heavily from foreign im- 
ports—our textile industries. 

My colleagues from textile manufac- 
turing areas, and their taxpaying work- 
ers dependent upon this industry for 
their livelihood, will be delighted to know 
that in the past 5 fiscal years, we built, 
modernized or expanded 115 textile 
plants abroad under this program. 

As I advised my colleagues a few days 
ago, I wish to update the statistics I 
presented to the House on August 22, 
1963, on pages 14760-14764 of the REC- 
ord. The statistics I submitted at that 
time were as complete as possible, but 
as the Library of Congress researcher 
pointed out: 

The enumeration of total foreign aid to 
specific industries can be undertaken with 
only limited success * * The Agency Itself 
does not compile aid figures according to 
industry or by name. 


Mr. Speaker, I call to the attention of 
my colleagues the following information 
for fiscal year 1963 on plants we have 
built, modernized or expanded for spec- 
ific industries. In addition, I ask my 
colleagues to examine the text of my 
amendment, and if in their judgment 
it is sound and needed to protect the 
interests of the workers and industries 
in their areas, I urge its adoption by 
Congress. The amendment states: 

Page 8, immediately after line 10 insert 
the following: 

“(d) At the end of section 620, add the 
following new subsection: 

„n) No assistance shall be furnished un- 
der this Act for the construction or opera- 
tion of any productive enterprise in any 
country unless the President determines that 
similar productive enterprises within the 
United States are operating at a substantial 
portion of thelr capacity and that such as- 
sistance will not result in depriving such 
United States enterprises of their reasonable 
share of world markets. The President shall 
keep the Foreign Relations Committee and 
the Appropriations Committee of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives fully and currently informed of assist- 
ance furnished under this Act for the con- 
struction or operation of productive enter- 
prises in all countries, including specifically 
the numbers of such enterprises, the types 
of such enterprises, and the locations of 
such enterprises.“ 


US. Am TO TEXTILE INDUSTRIES IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES FoR FIscaAL Years, 1958, 1959, 
1960, 1961, 1962 
The following figures comprise the major 

aid totals by loans and grants given spe- 

cifically to textile industries in foreign coun- 
tries for the 5 fiscal years as noted. Under 
each country the various contracts or aid 
projects are given individually. Most of the 
larger listings is in the form of loans from 
the Export-Import Bank. Smaller totals 
represent specific projects sponsored by the 
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Agency for International Development. In 
addition to the totals mentioned aid to spe- 
cific textile activities may also be hidden in 
disbursements for handicraft promotion cen- 
ters, technical support, productivity train- 
ing, industrial education and development, 
home industries, and vocational education. 
AID has no breakdown available for distinct 
projects’ readily assignable to the textile 


category. 

FISCAL YEAR 1958 
Austria: Textile machinery 
Germany: Drycleaning equipment 


Korea: Silk equipment. 


Philippines: Textile equipment... 7,125 
Spain: Textile management 9, 000 
Yugoslavia: Textile processing 41, 000 
FISCAL YEAR 1959 
Brazil: Textile education 27, 000 
Greece: Wool textile methods. 17, 000 
Iraq: Industrial sewing 6, 000 
Nicaragua: Cotton machinery... 53, 368 
Paraguay: Cotton machinery 1, 000, 000 
Philippines: 
Textile dyeing units 41. 000 
Textile equipment 195, 000 
Textile machinery 15. 116 
Cotton mill equipment 98. 352 
Spinning machinery 141, 945 
Textile machinery 1, 585, 803 
75350 1, 661, 381 
apane Textile production assist- 
AEDE N ͤ ANNA 42, 000 
8 
Cotton textile manufacturing 81, 000 
Wool processing 140, 000 
FISCAL YEAR 1960 
Argentina: Textile equlpment. 14, 000 
Belgium: Knitting machinery 10, 247 
Colombia: 
Textile equipment 102, 000 
Looms. 242, 
60, 
Textile equipment 17, 
Textile bleaching equipment 86, 
ANNIE ao O IAE ca tesa S 25, 
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Cotton equipment 


Textile equipment 
Do. 


— 


BE p 


88 
8 882 8 „ 
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33. 
39, 600 
Philippines: 
Textile equlpment 85. 328 
Yarn dyeing equipment 69, 325 
Textile equipment 394, 203 
bo Ss DEE 477, 134 
) 2 a a ee aa Ly SME 1, 750, 000 
Ba ree ae ee 4. 397, 495 
Yugoslavia: Manufacturing of cot- 
ton textiles 89, 000 
FISCAL YEAR 1961 
Argentina: 
Sewing machinery 5, 200 
Textile mill equipment 86, 000 
SCC CSE ares ee - 72,000 
Do 18, 500 
CENTO: Textile development 
E—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T——— 2. 000 
Colombia: 
Fibers development 25, 000 
Textile equipment 45. 500 
ES eae er —— 45,000 
Textile washing equipment 36, 000 
Denmark: Textile machinery 261, 000 


ery 
Guatemala: Fiber development 3, 000 
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Iran: 
Cotton machinery $182, 000 
DO aaeei pemee 90, 000 
Israel: Textile development 25, 000 
Mexico: 
Textile machinery 58. 202 
Textile equipment — 12,657 


FISCAL YEAR 1962 


AIEEE TEET 
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Sewing machinery. 
Brazil; Looms 
Colombia: Fiber development 
El Salvador: Textile equipment 


Guatemala: Cotton equipment.. 15, 236 

Honduras: Cotton equipment 207, 436 
Mexico: 

Textile machmer y 352. 000 

Cotton equipment ee 67, 195 

MTN aos ays case ui ras ew ab esl oe eee 51. 184 

Textile machinery ee 25, 517 

TOOMB ——T—T—T—T—T—b—F———— , 635 

9 27. 818 

Nigeria: Textile 3 2. 000, 000 

Spain: 

Textile training 27. 000 

oS ee ee 5, 000 

Cotton 5 48, 053 

Do. 43, 572 

48, 881 

48, 053 

23, 768 

31, 743 

87, 181 

41. 135 

122. 524 

120, 640 

6, 000 


Sources: Export- 
loan releases. AID project books by fiscal 
years. 2 


Import Bank, periodical 


U.S. Am TO SPECIFIC INDUSTRIES IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES BY GRANTS AND LOANS For FIs- 
CAL YEAR 1963 


The following figures provide the basic 
listing of eight industries in foreign countries 
which have received some form of U.S. aid 
either by loans or grants during fiscal year 
1963. Many of the larger loans were pro- 
cured through the Export-Import Bank while 
sid projects were initiated through the Agen- 
cy for International Development. In the 
latter instance itemized totals per industry 
and per country are not specified. Actual 
ald to the industries covered may also be in- 
cluded among disbursements for productivity 
centers, mining developments, research cen- 
ters, metals fabricating plants, engineering 
laboratories and services, technical support. 
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metallic and nonmineral surveys, and indus- 
try development and project assistance. The 
actual aid to the industries in question may 
therefore be higher than noted. 


ALUMINUM INDUSTRY 


Ghana: Volta Aluminum Co... $55, 000, 000 
India: Hindustan fabricating 
5, 000, 000 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


facilities. -_-.. 22+. --.-----. 7, 650, 000 

Mexico: Soda ash plant 4, , 000 

IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRIES 

Afghanistan: Iron ore resources 210, 000 
India: 

Bokaro steel plant 

Steel training 

Forging factory 

Locomotive plant — 

Korea: Iron ore production 37. 000 
f gervices 10, 000 
Expansion of steel plant 6, 600. 000 

Japan: 

Iron and steel facilities 26, 000, 000 
Expansion of steel facilities... 18, 500, 000 

Philippines: Iron ore concentra- 

%%% OR ee 5, 000, 000 

Italy: 

Expansion of steel plant 25, 000, 000 
Steel rolling plant 5, 000, 
Steel mill expansion 50, 000, 000 


Steel machinery materials. 130, 000, 000 
Chile: Expansion of steel plant. g. 300,000 
Mexico: Expansion of steel plant 16, 900, 000 
Peru: Iron ore facilities 1, 250, 000 

PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Pakistan: Gas treating plant 
PLASTICS 


2, 800, 000 


Nu. 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Guatemala: Rubber development. 26, 000 
Thailand: Tire and tube plant 5, 000, 000 


Dominican Republic: Rubber 


goods production 24, 600 
PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 

Iran: Lumber for pulp 18, 000 
sai meal r r products develop- 

a EM AR TANS OTTO, Fe ED, 244, 000 

ere Cellophane plant 3, 000, 000 

Laos: Lao photo press 84, 000 
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Philippines: 
Pulp and paper mill $100, 000 
Machinery for pulp making 74, 
Uruguay: Pulp and paper ma- 
mer ta hire 450, 000 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
India: Rayon tire cord 
Spain: Textile production. 
Yugoslavia: Wool textile produc- 


6, 000 
India: Yarn manufacturing plant. 4, 700, 000 
000 


Greece: Cotton yarn mill 3, 000, 
Mexico: 
— ͤ Sees Fee ~ 42, 840 
27722200 a 33, 201 


Sources: Export-Import Bank: loans fiscal 
year 1963. 
AID: Project Survey for fiscal year 1963. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 


Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rxconn should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. N in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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John Philip Sousa Birthplace Is Marked 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


, OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
highly fitting that the people of our Na- 
tion’s Capital continue to lead the way 
in appropriately restoring and designat- 
ing places of significant historical inter- 
est. Among the most active of Wash- 
ington organizations working tirelessly 
toward this goal is the Capitol Hill Res- 
toration Society. 

On June 27, 1964, this society—with 
the cooperation of the Washington Post 
and the U.S, Marine Band—sponsored 
ceremonies marking the house at 636 G 
Street SE., as the birthplace of John 
Philip Sousa. To make the historical 
notes concerning the “March King” 
available to our colleagues and other in- 
terested persons, I offer the following 
Temarks spoken at this ceremony for 
the Recorp: 


REMARKS OF H. CURLEY BOSWELL 


Mr. BoswELL. I want to thank all you 
good people for being here today and Joining 
with us to do honor to John Philip Sousa— 
& famous American whose birth and early 
life we associate with Capitol Hill. 

We have some very distinguished guests 
With us today. May I introduce to you Mrs, 
Helen Sousa Abert, of New York City, daugh- 
ter of John Philip Sousa; Mr. and Mrs, 
James L. Dixon. Mr. Dixon is cochairman 
of the John Philip Sousa Memorial, Inc.; 
Seated are members of the John Philip Sousa 
family: Mrs. James H. Pugh, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Hunter Pugh, Mr. and Mrs. John F. Geiger, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur A. Varela and their 
two sons, Arthur, Jr., and Robert, and with 
them is their niece, Miss Betsy Ann Boyn- 
ton, of Atherton, Calif., and Mr. and Mrs. 
John P. S. Pugh. 

The following telegram has been received 
from John Philip Sousa III: 


New Yorn, N.Y, 
H. Cuntry BOSWELL, 
Executive Vice President, Capitol Hill Res- 
toration Society, Washington, D.C.: 

Deeply regret I am unable join the mem- 
bers of the Capitol Hill Restoration Society 
at the ceremony marking the birthplace of 
my grandfather, John Philip Sousa. My 
family and I can only express our gratitude 
that your organization has taken this means 
Of honoring our grandfather's memory and 
his achievements, We thank you and wish 
You every success in the good and important 
Work you are doing on historic Capitol HUL 

JoHN P. Sousa, III. 

Several of our honored guests will address 

you briefly. First, I will introduce Mr, 
les Horsky, Presidential Adviser for Na- 
tional Capital Affairs. Mr. Horsky. 
REMARKS OF CHARLES A, HORSKY 


Mr. Honskr. Mr. Boswell, Mrs. Albert, Con- 
Brooks, Miss Carper, ladies and 
Bentlemen, that a plaque should mark the 
birthplace of John Philip Sousa is highly 
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appropriate. It will testify down through 
the years that John Philip Sousa continues 
to live in the hearts of Washingtonians, of 
all Americans, and indeed of people every- 
where that music is played. It will also give 
continuing evidence of the initiative and 
community spirit of the Capitol Hill Restora- 
tion Society and its members, including 
Messrs. R. C. and J, B. King. I certainly am 
delighted to extend my thanks and good 
wishes to all who have made this ceremony 
possible, 

This house, since John Philip Sousa was 
born in it 110 years ago, has certainly seen 
many changes. I lay no claim to be a his- 
torian, but there must be few people indeed 
who can live and work in Washington with- 
out becoming interested in the history which 
enriches every nook and cranny of this city, 
This area in which we now stand, as many 
of you know, was a very important part of 
the original L’Enfant plan—in fact, he 
planned it as the major residential area of 
Washington. East Capitol Street was L’En- 
tant's primary entrance to the city. Unfor- 
tunately, land speculators tried to take ad- 
vantage of his plans. Anticipating a rush of 
purchasers, speculators priced the land so 
high that people refused to buy, and turned 
toward the northwest section instead. For 
many years the only streets which were 
more than a line on a map were Maryland 
Avenue, which followed the old post road to 
the northeast, and East Capitol Street itself. 
Even 50 years after L'Enfant, when Sousa 
was born, the area east of here and north of 
Pennsylvania Avenue was almost entirely 
open fields, 

By the time Sousa was old enough to care, 
the development of this area—then known 
as Navy Yard Hill—had begun to get under- 
way. Philadelphia Row, that wonderful se- 
ries of 16 3-story row houses on 11th Street 
SE., brought attention to its residential pos- 
siblities. The area was also famous for 
having one of the best schools in the city— 
Wallach School, which was constructed in 
1864 on the site of the present Hine Junior 
High. 

Sousa, himself, first went to a private 
school on 7th Street, and then, in 1863, en- 
rolled in public schools. So far as formal 
academic education is concerned, I suppose 
today we would call him a dropout. Not 
80, however, with that part of his education 
for which we have most reason to be grateful. 
At age 7, he was a student in John Esputa's 
conservatory of music. At age 10, he was 
playing the violin with the Marine Band. 
At age 13, he was a member of the band. 
Before he was 20 he, too, was teaching music 
on Capitol Hil. 

Capitol Hill does not have a Wallach School 
today—a school so superior as to be an at- 
traction to prospective residents. Unfortu- 
nately, quite the opposite is true. There are 
no schools still in use which Sousa might 
have attended 100 years ago, but there are 
some that come close. Hine Junior High, 
which stands on the Wallach School site, 
dates back in its oldest part to 1887. Brent 
Elementary stands essentially as it was con- 
structed in 1883—81 years ago. Only three 
new schools have been built in this 
area south of East Capitol Street since 
1945. Hine, of course, is finally being re- 
placed, and will be open for business in Sep- 
tember 1965, although it will be several 
months later before the old building can be 
torn down and the playground rehabilitated. 
The new Gibbs Elementary School, at 18th 


and E, ought also to be In being by the end 
of 1965, * 

Capitol Hill, in fact, is a prime example of 
the starvation diet to which capital con- 
struction programs in the District have been 
subject for so many years. It needs more 
schools, because all of them are overcrowded, 
It needs modern schools; 80-year-old bulld- 
ings should not be tolerated. It needs more 
park and playground areas. In fact, already 
scarce recreation facilities, particularly for 
children, have been reduced due to freeway 
construction, I hope that all of you will 
urge appropriation of the funds necessary to 
provide this area with the amenities for its 
children and adults alike that will be at least 
equal to the level of the rest of the city. 

However, that ls a digression. The Hill 
does have its proud history, It has had its 
full share, and more, of the famous residents 
and residences of Washington. It has advan- 
tages of location. And, most important of 
all, it has momentum. This ceremony is evi- 
dence that the momentum is continuing. It 
is also evidence that its residents appreciate 
their stewardship of its historic past, and of 
the memory of men, like John Philip Sousa, 
who lived here. 

Mr. Boswetx. It is most appropriate that 
we have with us today Miss Elsie Carper, 
president of the Women’s National Press 
Club and for many years a Washington 
Post congressional reporter on District of 
Columbia affairs. Miss Carper. 

REMARKS OF ELSIE CARPER 

Miss Carper. I am most pleased to repre- 
sent the Washington Post on this occasion. 
I was born and brought up on Capitol Hill 
so for me this is a homecoming, 

Washington has many famous sons but 
none who has brought so much pleasure as 
John Philip Sousa, The Washington Post 
has a great affection for him. He made us 
famous by writing the “Washington Post 
March” long before the newspaper achieved 
eminence through its news columns and 
editorials. 

It was a family occasion, much as this one, 
that inspired Sousa to write the “Washington 
Post March.” The dedication of this plaque 
today comes almost on the 75th anniversary 
of the first performance of this stirring 
march. 

The Washington Post had sponsored an 
essay contest among schoolchildren and the 
Marine Band was to play at the awards cere- 
mony on the Smithsonian grounds. The 
publisher of the Washington Post met Sousa 
on the street and asked him to write a 
special march for the event. We don’t know 
how long it took Sousa but the “Washing- 
ton Post March“ was the result. 

No one recalls who made the speeches 
that day but the march will never be for- 
gotten as long as there are bands to play it. 
It became an overnight success. Dance 
bands took up the music for a daring new 
dance, the two-step, and in Europe the two- 
step became known as W Posts. 

Two and a half years ago the Post tried 
to pay back some of the debt of gratitude it 
owes to Sousa. It dedicated in his honor a 
room in the Washington Post Building that 
is for community meetings and is in use al- 
most every night. A spotlight shines on a 


On that occasion Mrs. Helen Sousa Abert 
recalled an incident told by Sousa in his 
biography, “Marching Along.” 
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While traveling in Venice, he saw the mu- 
sic for the “Washington Post March” in a 
shop window. “Is that a good composer?” he 
asked. The shopkeeper replied He is one 
of our best Italian composers.” 

So the music of the Capitol Hill boy be- 
came known all over the world. 

It has been reported that when Sousa's 
band paraded down Washington streets in 
the 1880's and 1890's, it was followed by an 
army of small enchanted boys, The boys 
were followed by businessmen and the busi- 
nessmen by Congressmen. All these ingredi- 
ents are here today. 

May I thank you for the Washington Post 
for asking that we be represented. 

Mr. Boswet.. And now I want to introduce 
Congressman Jack Brooxs, who will address 
us next and present the plaque commemo- 
rating the birthplace of John Philip Sousa. 


REMARKS OF CONGHESSMAN JACK BROOKS 


Mr. Brooks. Friends and neighbors here on 
Capitol Hill, I am very pleased and honored 
to have an opportunity to participate in this 
ceremony marking the birthplace of John 

Sousa. 

It was 110 years ago that he was born in 
this house—on November 6, 1854. He lived 
a full and eventful life for 78 years. He 
conducted bands for Presidents and kings and 
dignitaries the world over. His music lives 
on as a part of the American heritage. 

Our countrymen will always thrill to the 
stirring cadences, It was once said that even 
a peglegged man could keep step with a 
Sousa march. 

In this neighborhood, John Philip Sousa 
played as a child, went to school, dreamed 
the dreams of youth, suffered more than an 
ordinary share of physical ailments, and 
learned to play the violin and other instru- 
ments. He was hardly in his teens when he 
was in demand for solo concerts and Satur- 
day night dance bands. 

We associate his name and fame with the 
Marine Band—the oldest musical organiza- 
tion in the country, which had its origin in 
the Fife-and-Drum Corps o by the 
Continental Congress for the recruiting of 
marines in 1775. John Philip was only 13 
when a passing circus band caught his at- 
tention and almost enticed him to run away. 
It was then that his father took him by the 
ear and marched him over to see the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. 

The elder Sousa was a trombone player in 
the Marine Band. He also did carpentry 
work in the Commandant’s house. It was 
arranged then and there that the boy re- 
ceive the training and discipline tradition- 
ally offered by the Marine Corps. 

Young Sousa’s musical talents also were 
put to work, He became an apprentice mu- 
sician at the Marine Barracks at Eighth and 
I Streets SE. Since his 10th year he had 
played the triangle, cymbals, and the E-flat 
alto horn (in his autobiography at this 
point he pens the words, “God forgive me” in 
parentheses), Sousa composed an early 
march or two as a junior member of the Ma- 
rine Band. 

This first tour of duty with the Marine 
Band lasted about 5 years. Then he resigned 
to study, teach, and play the “fiddle,” as he 
put it, and conduct his own orchestra, 

During an engagement on the road in Sep- 
tember 1880, John Philip got word from his 
father that the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps wanted him to come home as quickly 
as possible to lead the Marine Band. 

His leadership of the Marine Band spanned 
the careers of five Presidents, from 1880 to 
1892. The first bandmaster to take the band 
on tour, he became known throughout the 
United States and abroad. 

For all his love of the Marine Corps and 
bis intense patriotism, Sousa was a practical 
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man, afflicted by the same problems that 
most of us have. We hear today of good men 
leaving Government service because of low 
pay. Sousa did the same thing. In 1892 he 
decided to leave his military position, which 
paid $1,500 a year, and take charge of a pri- 
vate concert orchestra organized by a syndi- 
cate of businessmen, They offered Sousa 
$6,000 a year plus a 20-percent share of the 
profits. 

During the 12 years of his Marine Band 
leadership, Sousa had given pleasure to mil- 
lions and enhanced the musical education 
and appreciation of the country, if not the 
world. He wrote many famous marches dur- 
ing that time and became so well known that 
a music journal, published in England, gave 
him the title of “March King,” comparing 
him to Strauss, the “Waltz King.” 

The Stars and Stripes Forever“ probably 
is his most popular march, but I don't be- 
lieve there is a single American who does not 
recognize the strains of “El Capitan,” or 
“High School Cadets,” “Semper Fidelis,” 
“The Thunderer,”’ and the famed “Washing- 
ton Post.” Sousa’s mark on America is in- 
delible. 

In taking measure of the man we may say: 

He was a patriotic man. Born of immi- 
grant parents—a Portuguese father and a 
Bavarian mother, who had made their ways 
to the New World—Sousa had a strong sense 
of identification with America and its demo- 
cratic institutions. 

He was a creative man, His musical tal- 
ents were revealed at an early age and were 
exercised throughout his long career. He 
composed more than 100 marches, 12 light 
operas, and many songs, He even wrote three 
novels, one of which—“The Fifth String“ 
Was a bestseller in its day, probably due as 
much to the name of the author as to its 
literary merit. 

He was a versatile man. For all his great 
love of music and his lifelong preoccupation 
with it, he could take time off to hunt, fish, 
play golf, and ride horseback. His ability 
at trapshooting, I suspect, owed as much 
to his boyhood quail hunting on the banks 
of the Anacostia as to his rifle practice in the 
Marine Corps. In a contest once held in 
Georgia, Sousa led the field of professional 
and amateur trapshooters, breaking 98 out 
of 100 clay pigeons. 

He was an understanding and generous 
man. Sousa always was ready to help his 
associates. He liked particularly to work 
with young people, and he gave unstintingly 
of his time to the development and promo- 
tion of high school bands, Oftentimes he 
took up the baton himself to lead the young 
musicians. S 

John Philip Sousa died on March 6, 1932, 
at Reading, Pa., where he had been scheduled 
te conduct a band performance. His body 
was brought home to his native city of Wash- 
ington, to He in state in the band hall of 
the Marine Barracks. He was buried, with 
military honors, in the Congressional Ceme- 
tery, not far from here. 

It is clearly apparent that our Nation is 
the better because John Philip Sousa was 
born in this place, lived and worked in this 
city, participated so actively in the life of 
this country, and left so deep a mark on its 
history and culture. 

To help us remember—with the deepest 
admiration for his great talents, and many 
achievements—these lasting contributions 
of John Philip Sousa, there will be unvetled 
the plaque marking his birthplace. 

(Mrs. Abert unveils John Philip Sousa 
plaque.) 

ACCEPTANCE OF PLAQUE BY RANDALL C. KING 


3 88 Brooks, Mr. Hor- 
A onel oepper and members of the 
Marine Band, Mrs. Abert, members of the 
Restoration Society, and friends, on behalf 


July 22 


of my brother, Jacquire, and myself, it is 
with great pleasure that I accept this bronze 
plaque marking the birthplace of John Philip’ 
Sousa, 

We are both proud to have had the op- 
portunity of restoring this house. We ap- 
preciate the efforts of the Capitol Hill Re- 
storation Society in making this commemo- 
ration possible. 

My brother and I lived next door and in the 
spring of 1960, we became interested in pur- 
chasing this house for two reasons: because 
of its proximity and our interest in preserv- 
ing Sousa's birthplace. 

At that time, the house was divided into 
three rental units and was in a sad state of 
repair, as Mr. Boswell and others may recall. 

Originally the main floor had a front and 
back parlor, with a room on the back sep- 
arated by a hallway with stairs leading to 
two bedrooms and bath. 

The ground floor served as the kitchen, din- 
ing and furnace rooms. 

The main staircase, which had been moved 
to the front of the house when converted 
into three rental units, has now been placed 
back in its original location. The two par- 
lors have been consolidated into a large 
drawing room with a single fireplace. An 
Adams mantle was obtained and installed. 
A plaster cornice of the Federal period has 
been reproduced for the ceiling of the draw- 
ing room. 

My brother and I went to a great deal of 
effort to obtain such items as pin-grained 
flooring, paneled doors and door trim, as well 
as old brass hardware, paneling, and other 
items.. We wanted to recapture as much of 
the Sousa era as possible. 

This circular staircase is one of our de- 
signs, and we employed the lyre as symbolic 
of Sousa's vast contribution to American 
music. 

I believe that with each passing year it 
becomes more and more important for groups 
such as the Restoration Society, as well a5 
individuals, to continue their efforts with 
even greater determination and enthusiasm 
so that our historic points of interest can be 
saved for posterity. 

Too often, in our zeal for modernization 
and change, there are those who thought- 
lessly and sometimes wantonly, would erase 
forever our historic landmarks. Yet, by Join- 
ing together and working for the preservation 
of historic places, we haye it within our power 
to keep the best of the past here on Capitol 
Hill 


I hope that this simple ceremony, honor- 
ing one of our great American musicians, 
will play a part In preserving for future gen- 
erations other landmarks in other places 
which belong to our treasured American 
heritage. 

Let those who bear the responsibility of 
planning our cities, our parks, and suburban 
areas, take note of former days and places. 
From them and from great men such as we 
honor here today, we and generations to 
come, can derive inspiration and strength. 

Thank you. 

Mr. IT will take this opportunity, 
as we bring the ceremony to a close, to 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps for 
many courtesies, and the U.S. Marine Band. 
under the leadership of Col. Albert Schoep- 
per, for its inspiring music in reverent mem- 
ory of John Philip Sousa. 

To Congressman Brooks and our other dis- 
tinguished speakers and to all our friends 
and neighbors, including those who have 
worked so hard to arrange this ceremony, I 
say thanks again. 

And now the ceremony will be concluded 
with the retirement of the colors and th® 
Marine Hymn, If you will remain standing. 
please. And after that refreshments await 
us nearby in Christ Church Parish Hall. 
are invited. Thank you. 


1964 
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Retail Clerks Fight Juvenile Delinquency bat juvenile delinquency in the District's 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the Re- 
tail Clerks International Association is 
one of the important and forward-look- 
ing labor organizations of the country, 
and is rapidly growing in an occupational 
area of great importance. This associa- 
tion has long been known for its atti- 
tudes of social responsibility and its en- 
couragement of its members to become 
active contributors to the welfare of their 
communities. For the past year or more, 
the RCIA has been developing a nation- 
wide community relations department to 
Stimulate union interest in and the de- 
velopment of useful community projects. 
Director of that department is Mr. Paul 
Pierce, a former member of my staff. 

One of the concerns of the RCIA in 
this program is juvenile delinquency. A 
Project now underway in New York City, 
Which has received support from the 
Clerks’ District Council No, 20, is a pilot 
Program, in cooperation with the De- 
Partment of Labor’s Office of Manpower, 
Automation and Training. The program 
is known as JOIN, or job orientation 
in neighborhoods. This program is at- 

the problem of youth unemploy- 
Ment, which is such a contributor to de- 
quency. 

A few days ago the Washington Star 
announced a new program directed at 
improving the lot of potentially trouble- 
Some juveniles in the economically de- 
Pressed second precinct of this city. 
As a member of the District of Columbia 
Committee, I welcome this project, which 

the active cooperation and support 

of the Retail Clerks’ Local 400. Working 
With the Capital Area Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America, it has now established 
the first Boy Scout troop in this section 
Of the city. Its development is of impor- 
e not only to Washington, but also 

to other cities with similar areas of juve- 
Nile delinquency, since this is intended 
to move toward the development of a 
National pilot program to overcome and 
Combat juvenile delinquency, through 
Scouting. I commend the Retail Clerks 
and local 400, together with the Boy 
uts of America, for joining forces in a 
venture to improve the cir- 
{stances and develop the responsibil- 
— 5 youth in a most difficult environ- 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
pis that the article in the Washington 
ening Star to which I have referred 
R, 2 printed in the Appendix of the 


r being no objection, the article 
3i tne to be printed in the RECORD, 
ows: 

7 Precinct To WeLcome Scour TRoor 
ashington's economically depressed 

Ond precinct has its first Boy Scout oE 

Ineas week, Local 400 of the Retail Clerks 

80 drna tional Association voted to sponsor 
boys ns Scouts in a program to help com- 


“Central City.“ 

A paper by Dr. Samuel A. Kramer ot the 
National Institutes of Health first called 
attention to the absence of any Scouting 
activity in the midtown area. Delivered last 
December, the paper on “Predicting Juvenile 
Delinquency Among Negroes” said there is 
virtually nothing for a youngster in the area 
to. identify with except his own family. 

The Retail Clerks, as part of the group's 
community relations program, decided to 
offer financial assistance and sponsor a Scout 
troop. after reading press reports of Dr. 
Kramer’s paper. 

Since then, the Clerks haye enlisted the 
aid of the Boy Scouts of America, Howard 
University, clergymen, the Metropolitan 
Police and the District Department of Recre- 
ation in organizing a Scouting program. 

Next week, the 80 boys will take their 
Scouting oaths. 

Tom McFadden, head of the District's 
Scouting program, said yesterday he hopes 
there will eventually be 40 groups of Boy 
Scouts, Cub Scouts and Explorer Scouts in 
the Inner city. 


Apportionment in State Legislatures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court on the 
subject of apportionment in State legis- 
latures has probably caused more serious 
concern than any other judicial interpre- 
tation of the Constitution. The philoso- 
phy of our constitutional form of govern- 
ment is based on the time-tested con- 
cept of checks and balances. In the Fed- 
eral Government the bicameral legisla- 
ture follows this concept by providing 
that the Members of one House be 
elected in proportion to population and 
the other according to geography. The 
Court's decision destroys this concept as 
far as States are concerned by requir- 
ing the Members of both Houses to 
be elected according to population. 

One of the ablest students of the Con- 
stitution to recognize this inconsistency 
arising from the Court's ruling is my 
colleague, the gentleman from Ohio, 
Hon. WILLIAM M. McCuttocn. He was 
among the first to introduce a resolu- 
tion for a constitutional amendment to 
assure the election of State legislatures 
on the same basis as the U.S. Congress. 
His resolution has met with widespread 
approval as witnessed by the introduction 
of similar resolutions by many Members 
of Congress, including myself, as well as 
by favorable editorial comment. Exam- 
ples of the latter are the following edi- 
torials from the Columbus (Ohio) Citi- 
ven-Journal and the Columbus (Ohio) 
Dispatch: 

[From the Columbus (Ohio) Citizen- 
Journal} 
Goon AMENDMENT PROPOSED 

Congressman WLAN McCuttocn, of 
Ohio, is proposing what looks like the proper 
prescription for dealing with the Supreme 
Court's recent precedent-shattering decision 
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that each house of State legislatures must 
be apportioned on a population basis. 

This decision, if left untouched, will dras- 
tically alter the setup under which most 
State legislatures have operated throughout 
the history of our country, with one house 
usually being apportioned on a basis of geo- 
graphic as well as population factors. 

The influential Ohio Republican, who 
Played a leading role in House approval of 
the civil rights bill, would overturn at least 
a part of the Court's ruling by constitutional 
amendment. 

His plan would put into the Constitution 
a simple and clear sentence stating that 
nothing shall prohibit a State with a bi- 
cameral legislature from apportioning the 
membership of one house of its 
on factors other than population, if the citt- 
zens of the State have the opportunity to 
vote upon the apportionment. 

This makes sense and seems eminently 
fair. 

It would permit a State, if it so wished, 
to follow the Supreme Court's edict of appor- 
tioning both houses on solely a population 
basis. 

Or it would permit a State, as Colorado 
for example has fust done, to apportion the 
house on a population basis and the senate 
on à basis taking geography into account. 
The Colorado apportionment plan, which 
now is declared unconstitutional by the High 
Court’s ruling, was overwhelmingly approved 
by the voters in every county of Colorado 
and its legality was upheld by a 2-to-1 vote 
of a three-panel Federal district court. 

A State and its citizens, it seems to us, 
should have considerable say about how it 
wants to set up its State legislature. The 
McCulloch amendment would insure that 
this would be possible. 

Whenever the Constitution, as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court, conflicts with the 
preferences of large majorities, recourse is 
provided in article 5 of the Constitution it- 
self, Congress, by vote of two-thirds in 
each House, may submit an amendment, 
which then requires ratification of three- 
fourths of the States. 

Congress, in our opinion, should offer the 
States a chance to vote on this amendment. 


{From the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, 
July 2, 1964] 
Onto SHOULD Resist Arremrr To Upser Irs 
APPORTIONMENT 


The U.S. Supreme Court’s recent opinion 
that both houses of State legislatures should 
be apportioned solely on the basis of popu- 
lation appears to be too severe a remedy for 
better representation. 

There is serious question that the Court 


The opinion, by a 7-to-2 vote on the Ohio 
case, in effect kills the 61-year-old Hanna 
amendment to the Ohio constitution which 
has given each county at least one voice in 
the Ohio House of Representatives. 

The amendment won 98 percent approval 
when enacted in 1903 and it has been sus- 
tained in succeeding reviews down to the 

t. 

Whether the ruling upsets the population- 
based apportionment of the Ohio Senate 18 
unclear. 5 

This question and others relating to the 
overall provisions in the Ohio constitution 
for a representation have been 
referred back to the three-judge U.S. district 
court in Ohio for “further proceedings.” 

It appears that the next step, then, is for 
the district court to reexamine these provi- 
sions and determine which do and which do 
not conform to the broad terms outlined in 
the Supreme Court decision. 

Presumably this would be followed by a 
legislative session to adjust the provisions 
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to make them comply to the Supreme Court's 
interpretation of the 14th amendment as it 
relates to the matter. 

At this point, Ohio should resist the move 
to take away representation that every county 
now enjoys. It should be permitted to re- 
tain this principle, set up in the Hanna 
amendment. 

Ohio is suffering because Alabama, which 
has an almost identical provision, has not 
made it operative. When the Supreme Court 
ruled Alabama was not conforming, it put 
Ohio's provision under question. But unlike 
Alabama, Ohio has made it work. 

Yet it might take a Federal constitutional 
amendment to protect this provision, US. 
Representative WiLLIam M. MCCULLOCH, of 
Piqua, the senior Republican member of the 
House Judiciary Committee, has submitted 
such an amendment. It would allow at least 
one house of the general assembly to give 
each county at least one representative. 

The proposition that the voices of minori- 
ties in self-government can make valuable 
contributions has been honored since the 

of the Republic. It should not 
be lost in the complicated maneuverings to 
improve representation. 


Subversive Activities Control Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from one of my constituents, Bill C. Hul- 
sey, major, U.S. Air Force, retired, be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
Major Hulsey's letter is concerned with 
the recent Supreme Court decision in the 
case of Aptheker against the Secretary 
of State, in which the Supreme Court 
held section 6 of the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950 to be unconstitu- 
tional. I share Major Hulsey’s concern 
with respect to the decision, for I feel 
that the restriction held invalid is rea- 
sonably related to the national security. 
The degree of restraint upon travel rep- 
resented by the situation in question is 
outweighed by the dangers to our very 
existence; and, ultimately, every society 
has the right of self-preservation. Sec- 
tion 6 simply asserts that right. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK., June 23, 1964, 
Hon. JoHN L, MCCOLELLAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR MOCLELLAN: The Arkansas 
Gazette today carried a page 1 story en- 
titled “Reds Win Passport Law Case” which 
hardly came as any surprise, and its format 
could well have been prepared last week. 

The only amazing statement evidenced was 
one by Mr. Justice Goldberg who was quoted 
as saying Congress has not dealt specifically 
enough with the real danger that concerned 
it—Communist espionage or other criminal 
activity.” 

Well, may the saints preserve us. Con- 
gress has most surely tried to deal specifically 
with the problem of communism; in fact, a 
record entered in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on May 2, 1962, showed that from 1956 to 1958 
of 52 cases involving communism and subver- 
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sion, the Supreme Court supported the Red 
position in 41 of the 52 cases. Chief Justice 
Warren had the honor of supporting the Red 
position in 62 cases, without deviation. 

Major upsets due to recent rulings are (1) 
voiding the long-standing sedition laws of 
42 States; (2) preventing the Government 
from firing known Communists; (3) denied 
schools the right to fire teachers who refuse 
to reveal details concerning Communistic ac- 
tivities; and (4) question the right of Con- 
gress to inquire into communism and sub- 
version as this “involved a broad scale intru- 
sion into the lives and affairs of private 
citizens” (Watkins v, U.S., 345 US. 178). 
In view of the latter, it would appear dif- 
cult to see how the Congress could take Mr. 
Goldberg's latest advice. 

Undoubtedly, this is-all part and parcel 
of what Richard Cardinal Cushing meant 
when he said “For the past 25 years the 
United States has by and large been pursuing 
a policy of appeasement before Soviet Rus- 
sia.” We might be wise to review what Mr. 
Khrushchey said back in 1955, “Anyone who 
thinks we have forsaken Marxism-Leninism 
deceives himself. That won't happen till the 
shrimps learn to whistle.” 

As a Reserve officer who served in World 
War II, the Korean police action, and during 
the Cuban crisis, I am deeply concerned 
with the present policy of my Government. 
We might all ponder Nikita Khrushchev's 
speech in Bucharest of June 19, 1962, when 
he said, “The United States will eventually 
fly the Communist Red flag * * * the Ameri- 
can people will hoist it themselves." Our 
Supreme Court is certainly helping. 

BUL O. HULSEY, 
Major, U.S. Air Force, Retired. 


Panama Canal: Panamanian Program 
for Increased Jurisdiction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on many 
occasions during the past few years, I 
have summarized in my addresses on 
Panama Canal problems various de- 
mands on the part of the Republic of 
Panama for greater benefits from the 
canal enterprise and increased jurisdic- 
tion over the Canal Zone territory. 

The latest program of claims prepared 
in the planning office of the President 
of Panama, as published in the New York 
Times of July 16, 1964, includes the de- 
mand for cession to Panama of virtually 
the entire Canal Zone except the ship 
channel, the removal of all residents 
a the zone, and a voice in setting toll 
rates. 


As usual in such askings, there is no 
realistic. proposal to bear the costs in- 
volved or to shoulder the treaty-imposed 
burden of responsibility for the mainte- 
nance, operation, sanitation and protec- 
tion of the Panama Canal but only claims 
for greater and greater benefits and more 
and more concessions of U.S. sovereignty 
and jurisdiction. So, Mr. Speaker, I re- 
peat what I have often stated that, in the 
forthcoming diplomatic discussions be- 
tween the United States and Panama, in- 
stead of further concessions to that coun- 
try our Government should insist upon 
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the resumption of many of its powers 
previously exercised under the 1903 
treaty and the widening of the Canal 
Zone to include the entire watershed of 
the Chagres River. 
The indicated news story follows: 
PANAMANIANS Drart A CANAL ZONE PLAN 


Panama, July 15—A program for increased 
jurisdiction by Panama in the Canal Zone 
was made public today by the Planning De- 
partment of President Roberto F. Chiari's 
Executive Office. Items of the program might 
be presented by Panama in any future ne- 
gotiations with the United States on the 
Canal Zone’s status. 

The program would remove all residents— 
Panamanian and non-Panamanian—from the 
Canal Zone and all land in the zone not di- 
rectly used in the operation of the canal 
would revert to Panama's control. 

Panama would collect income taxes from 
non-Panamanian employees of the canal. 
She already taxes her own citizens employed 
in the zone. 

By the program, Panama would obtain in- 
dustrial sites on the canal and would also 
control port areas at both mouths of the 
canal. Panama would also have a voice in 
setting toll rates. 

The program would also separate negotia- 
tions on military bases from matters re- 
lating to the canal except such as directly 
concern canal defenses. This ttem appears 
to refer to Latin American training schools 
conducted in the Canal Zone by the U.S. mill- 
tary services. 


The Legion’s Boy and Girl State Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, this 
week, Washington and the Halls of Con- 
gress are being visited by members of the 
American Legion’s Boys’ State program 
from the various States in the country, 
They have been selected for the Boys 
Koan organization now meeting in this 
city. : 

The Daily Journal, of Franklin, Ind.. 
commented editorially on this Legion 
program and the companion program, 
the Girls’ State, run by the Legion Aux- 
iliary. As the editorial says: 

Both programs basically exist to provide 
our youngsters of today and citizens of to- 
morrow with a fundamental knowledge of 
our Nation's governmental structure. 


Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial, dated July 6, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

[From the Franklin (Ind.) Daily Journal, 
July 6, 1964] 
LEGION PROGRAMS 

Although quite often considerable criti- 
cism is leveled these days at both our young- 
sters and the adult world for a lack of em- 
phasis on our Nation’s heritage and rn- 
mental structure, there are accomplishments 
being made in these areas. 

Certainly most public school teachers are 
aware of the need for such educati 
pursuits and have been doing their 
to fill what is ofttimes referred to as a vold 
in our educational system. 
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For years Scouting units throughout the 
Nation also have constantly worked toward 
instilling our youngsters with the philoso- 
phy that made our country great. 

And parents too, occasionally are prompted 
(although not often enough) to discuss our 
American way of life with their youngsters. 

But to our way of thinking Boy and Girl 
State programs, sponsored annually by Amer- 
ican Legion and Legion Auxiliary posts in 
Johnson County and throughout the State 
and Nation accomplish a great deal in these 
educational areas. 

Both programs basically exist to provide 
our youngsters of today and citizens of to- 
morrow with a fundamental knowledge of 
our Nation's governmental structure. 

The youngsters are trained in the duties 
and limitations of various public offices, open 
forums are conducted and lectures are de- 
livered at Boy and Girl State programs held 
every summer in all States except Hawau 
and Alaska. 

At conclusion of the summertime pro- 
grams held in the various States, boys and 
girls are selected on the basis of competitive 
tests to participate in national programs held 
in Washington, D.O. 

The national programs are equally as edu- 
cational and offer an unusual and rewarding 
experience to the young boys and girls for- 
tunate enough to attend. 

So hats off to American Legion and Legion 
Auxiliary organizations throughout our 
county, State, and Nation for taking the 
time to sponsor programs that can’t help but 
make our Nation strong in years to come. 


Our Right and Our Duty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial in the Indianapolis Star on 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964, needs no intro- 
duction and no explanation: It speaks 
for itself: 

Our Ricur anD Our Dury 

“Extremism in the defense of liberty is no 
Vice.”——Barry M. Go.pwaren, July 1964. 

“It is their right, it is their duty to throw 
Off such government. The Declara- 
tion of Independence, July 1776. 

What does “extremism in defense of lib- 
erty” mean? 

Read once again the Declaration of Inde- 
Pendence and you will find out. 

Our Founding Fathers knew what it meant 
for they were extremists, revolutionary ex- 
tremists, political extremists. And they were 
extremists in defense of their liberties. 

These were liberties which they proclaimed 
to be unalienable, liberties which had been 
destroyed by government, liberties which 
they successfully defended by pledging to 

each other our lives, our fortunes and our 
sacred honor.” 

There were those not only in the British 
Empire but in America in 1776 who thought 
extremism in defense of liberty a sin. Some 

say even that a majority of the 
Colonial people thought so. But the men who 
Signed the Declaration of Independence, who 
fought the American Revolution, who wrote 
dur Constitution and demanded its Bill of 


to lose their homes and fam- 
les and to die to defend their liberty. 
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This is the kind of extremism which has 
been part of the tradition of these United 
States for 188 years. This is the kind of ex- 
tremism in defense of liberty which caused 
our entry into World War I and World War 
II. This is the kind of extremism in defense 
of liberty which Americans have died for on 
battlefields all over the world. 

Those who say that this kind of extremism 
is a sin, who try to link it with fascism of 
either the right or the left, who question its 
timeliness today have turned their backs on 
American history. 

Shortsighted and selfish men hoping for 
personal political gain have attacked the 
American dream of liberty and justice for all 
since the founding of this country. They 
will continue to do 80. 

But the great American political virtue will 
continue to be the pursuit of liberty for all 
our people. This Nation has become the 
greatest on earth because of that continued 
insistence on liberty, It will continue to be 
the greatest only as long as its citizens are 
willing to pledge their lives, their fortunes 
and their sacred honor to the defense of 
those liberties. 


The 79th Annual Report of the Salvation 
Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the Sal- 
vation Army has recently released its 
79th annual report for the National Cap- 
ital area which is a record of the con- 
stant war on poverty that has been waged 
by this outstanding religious and wel- 
fare organization down through the 
years. Brig, Ernest W. Holz, Washing- 
ton divisional commander, stated: 

Since its inception in 1865 the Salvation 
Army has battled against poverty and the 


degradation it brings, working increasingly 
to uplift humanity. 


The Salvation Army is a multiservice 
organization with 18 separate and dis- 
tinct services that benefit every segment 
of society. While the general public usu- 
ally thinks of the Army primarily as 
helping the down and out, yet the annual 
report reveals that a major emphasis in 
the National Capital area is the youth- 
serving programs operated from seven 
Corps Community Centers and a summer 
camp with additional centers in the plan- 
ning stage. Many of these programs are 
geared to helping families by providing 
counseling, material assistance and oth- 
= aids designed to prevent family break- 

own. 

Underlying all services is the moral and 
spiritual emphasis that contributes to- 
ward building a better National Capital 
community as this dedicated Christian 
army marches forward with “Heart to 
God and Hand to Man.” 

I am impressed with the report and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL AREA TOTH ANNUAL REPORT 


DIRECTORY—SALVATION ARMY CENTERS, METRO- 
POLITAN WASHINGTON 

National Capital Area Headquarters, 503 
E Street NW., Executive 3-1881. 

Men's Social Service Center, 526 First 
Street NW., District 7-8023. 

Harbor Light Alcoholic Rehabilitation 
Center, 909 I Street NW., Metropolitan 
84532. 

Family Welfare Department, 504 Fifth 
Street NW., Executive 3-1882. 

The Evangeline Residence, 1330 L Street 
NW., National 8-7870. 

Emergency Home for Women and Children, 
504 Fifth Street NW., Executive 38-1887. 

Camp Happyland, Prince William Forest 
Park, Triangle, Va., Trojan 5-8013, Executive 
3-1881. * 


Washington Southeast Corps, 1211 G 
Street SE, Lincoln 3-9076. 
Washington Central Corps, 1318 Ninth 


Street NW., Adams 4—7291. 

Alexandria Citadel Corps, 316 King Street, 
Temple 6-5900. 

Arlington Corps, 1738 Wilson Boulevard, 
524-2380, 

Fairfax-Church Corps, 2832 Annandale 
Road, Falls Church, Va., Jefferson 2-8781. 

Prince Georges County Corps, Edmonston 
and Decatur Roads, Post Office Box 97, Blad- 
ensburg, Md., 277-6103. 

1963 financial report 


RECEIPTS 


Balance, Jan. 1, 1963 821. 48 
Contributions (not desig- 

NS 2 hart ee ee a E 8, 152. 27 
Internal income (incl 

members’ giving 81, 925. 86 
Designa income (Christ- 

mas, camp, trust funds, pub- 

nene nec ee on 189, 032. 87 
Evangeline residence 272, 545. 06 
Men's social service center*... 442, 669. 86 


Total income: 
Salvation Army sources 994, 347. 39 
Received from health 


and welfare council. 301, 684.00 


Grand total 1, 296, 031. 39 


107, 158. 45 
16, 245. 23 
33, 466. 26 
94, 737, 80 
72, 651. 02 
12, 511. 63 

243, 665. 37 

272, 545. 05 

442, 669. 86 

——— 


Total expenditures__.. 1, 295, 650. 67 
Balance on hand, Dec. 31, 1963. 380. 72 


Family welfare services 


1 The Evangeline residence is self-support- 


? The men’s social servicé center is sup- 
ported through contributions of discarded 
materials such as furniture, appliances, 
clothing, books, etc. 

FAITH IN ACTION 

Believing that the Word of God should be 
available to all, the Salvation Army dally 
conducts indoor and outdoor services based 
on the Gospel and pointing the way to sal- 
vation. 


Indoor services (adult attendance). 141, 032 

Outdoor religious services 672 

Youth activities and classes (at- 
tendance 


3 
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CHILDEEN 


“All the milk I wanted,” sald one child. 
"I learned to swim,” said another. “I made 
friends with a real possum,” chimed in & 
third. Last 772 underprivileged chil- 
dren enjoyed 7,950 fun-filled days at the 
Salvation Army’s Camp Happyland in Vir- 

Just one of our many programs for 
the young. 
FAMILIES 


Many a family is still a family because 
the Salvation Army helped through a crucial 
time. Clothing, shoes, furniture, food, fuel, 
rent payments—these are the ways in which 
we help. In 1963 we assisted 5,998 families. 

CHRISTMAS 


A busy time but dear to our hearts. 
" ‘Thanks to you we report on Christmas cheer 
to the needy as follows: 


Children provided new toys and dolls_ 16, 612 
Families receiving food orders 4,307 


ded Christmas dinners.— 1, 499 

Shut-ins given gifts._-.---------- — 4, 746 

Pairs new shoes given 840 
PRISONERS 


Aman in jail cannot help his family but the 
Salvation Army can and does. The Salvation 
Army's Correctional Services Bureau also 
acts as sponsor in working out parole plans 
and in finding jobs for released prisoners. 


Visits to correctional institutions-.... 279 
Religious services conducted 174 
Inmates alded—— — — 1,343 


Missing persons located Leases 
THE MEN'S SOCIAL SERVICE CENTER 

‘The men’s social service center is open 
to men with social, emotional, and spiritual 
needs who have lost the ability to cope with 
their problems and, as s result have become 
economically unable to provide for them- 
selves. The center provides housing and 
work therapy, physical, spiritual, and psy- 
Cological care until beneficiaries are ready 
for reentering society. The collection and 
repair of discarded materials sold at moder- 
ate prices assist in supporting the program. 


Beneficiaries aided__..-...-..------ 754 
Meals given 101, 562 
Lodgings p — eg ee 34, 128 


A live-in program for treatment of alco- 
holic men who sincerely want to try to re- 
build their lives. Program, which includes 
medical care and employment service, is 
based on self-help and spiritual counseling. 


Men aided...-------------------—-- 401 
Jobs secured— -- 4. 673 
Night’s lodgings--------.--.-------- 20, 444 
Meals. glven 36, 260 


THE HOMELESS 


Hope replaces despair as stranded mothers 
and their children are given shelter, food, 
warmth, and understanding at the Salva- 
tion Army emergency home, Last year 700 
were sheltered there. 

WORKING GIRLS 


A young working girl finds a real home 
with recreation, supervision, and good meals 
at the Evangeline residence. Cost is mode- 


rate. . 
Number of guests 825 
EAT | BOT FOO rs re N 125, 656 


THE FRIENDLY VISITORS PROGRAM 
Every week members of the Salvation Army 
of Mercy visit hospitals and institu- 
tions with gifts and words of comfort to 
shut-ins. 


MEETING HUMAN NEEDS IN THE NATIONAL 
CAPITAL AREA 

Prince Georges Community Center. 

This $350,000 facility, complete with full- 


_ president; 
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size gymnasium, was opened in August 1963, 
and daily serves hundreds of children and 
families. 

Purchase of property on Sherman Avenue 
NW., in the 10th precinct area for a corps 
community center. 

Plans for a relocated corps community cen- 
ter in Alexandria, Va. 

Plans for expanding Washington Southeast 
Corps Community Center. 

A permanent Salvation Army-owned sum- 
mer camp site of at least 100 acres to insure 
permanent, long-range growth of the camp- 
ing program that serves thousands of less 
privileged children. 

A new, modern Evangeline residence that 
can accommodate up to 400 young women. 

Additional recreation and housing facili- 
ties for the Harbor Light alcoholic rehabili- 
tation program. 

New building facilities in Arlington and 
Fairfax Counties, Va., to serve expanded pto- 
grams In these fast-growing areas. 

WHY THE SALVATION ARMY? 


In the National Capital area people turn 
to the Salvation Army for help every day. 
An unemployed father asks for food for 
his five children. A mother and child 
are stranded and need temporary shelter. 
An alcoholic has fallen to the depths and 
needs help in reaching upward again. A 
teacher asks that one of her pupils be given 
a vacation at summer camp, respite from 
the degradation of poverty, A parolee from 
prison needs a sponsor in locating employ- 
ment. An old lady, alone and. friendless, 
wants the comfort of friendship and prayer, 

In addition to these important programs 
the Salvation Army conducts year-round ac- 
tivities for youth in both the recreational 
field and that of character development. 

The Salvation Army, founded in 1865, daily 
dedicates Its “Heart to God—Hand to Man” 


as it seeks to alleviate distress and give 


spiritual enlightenment to all who ask, re- 
gardless of race or creed. 


THE SALVATION ARMY ADVISORY BOARD, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 


George F. Lewin, chairman; G. Bowdoin 
Craighill, Jr., vice chairman; Charles P. Dake, 
secretary; Harold D. Fangboner, treasurer; 
Dorsey F. Hughes, assistant treasurer; Brig- 
adier Ernest W. Holz, Salvation Army repre- 
sentative; Andrew Parker, immediate past 
Frederick A. Ballard, Oscar CO. 
Berry, Crosby N. Boyd, Henry F, Burroughs, 
William Calomiris, John M. Christie, Howard 
Covell, Geoffrey Creyke, Jr., Harvey C. Don- 
nldson, Frank W. Gatewood, Philip Larner 
Gore, Rowland F. Kirks, Noble McCartney, 
Robert McLaughlin, Dooley Mitchell, Ferd 
Neuheim. Robert Lee O'Brien, E. Barrett 
Prettyman, Jr., Peter S. Ridley, Thomas W. 
Sandoz, Douglas R. Smith, Theodore T. 
Smith, Winslow B. VanDevanter, Daniel C. 
Wall, Mrs. Richard Blackburn Black, Briga- 
dier Wilbur Young, ex officio. 

LIFE AND HONORARY MEMBERS 

Albert L., Cox (life), Major Ernest W. 
Brown, Clark G. Diamond, Stanley T. Hol- 
land, William R. Winslow. 

CHAIRMAN OF COUNTY ADVISORY BOARDS 

Alexandria, Va., Robert T. S. Colby; Arling- 
ton, Va., Ken McFarlane Smith; Falls Church, 
Va., Robert F. Lindholm; Prince Georges, 
Må., J. Edgar Richardson. 

THE SALVATION ARMY AUXILIARY 

Mrs. Richard Blackburn Black, president; 
Mrs, Howard de Franceaux, first vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. Frances Burns Hoyland, second 
vice president; Mrs. Vernon B. Baker, third 
vice president; Mrs, R. E. Streckenbach, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. Louls A. Montague, 
assistant recording secretary; Mrs. Robert H. 
Kulka, treasurer; Mrs. William V. Pruett, as- 
sistant treasurer; Mrs. George C, Webster, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. Warren T, Fair- 
cloth, assistant corresponding ; Mrs. 
James William Butler, parliamentarian; Mrs. 
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Nathan A. Conn, historian; Mrs. Brigadier 
Ernest W. Holz, Salvation Army representa- 
tive; Mrs. R. Corbin Dorsey, president, Alex- 
andria Auxillary. 

The Salvation Army Auxiliary is composed 
of prominent women, living in the Washing- 
ton area, who volunteer their time and efort 
to assist the organization with {ts many 
humanitarian projects, 


Why Sonate Double Standard? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


i OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr, CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
Supreme Court decision concerning re- 
apportionment of State legislatures has 
had a tremendous impact on every State 
in this Union. 

Generally speaking, the editorial com- 
ment concerning this decision has been 
unfavorable. One of the best editorials 
I have read appeared on June 17, 1964, 
in the Camden (NJ.) Courier-Post 
newspaper, entitled Why Senate Dou- 
ble Standard?” I am pleased to insert 
this editorial in its entirety in the REC- 
orp and urge the membership to give it 
their studied attention, The editorial 
follows: 

Way Senate DOUBLE STANDARD? 


The U.S. Supreme Court has issued & 
revolutionary—and questionable—decision 
holding that both houses of all State legis- 
latures must be elected on a basis of equal 
population in each voting district, even if it 
is in violation of their constitutions. 

New Jersey's is one of these. Our legisla- 
tive system—antedating the Federal Consti- 
tution itself—parallels the Federal system 
for Congress and may even have been & 
precedent for the way Congress was set up- 
Each of the 50 States elects Members to the 
House of Representatives on the basis of 
population, but each State has two Members 
of the Senate, no more or less, regardless of 
population, New Jersey elects Its assembly 
on the basis of population of each county, 
but each of the 21 counties elects one Mem- 
ber to the Senate, regardless of tts size. 

Thus the Supreme Court is imposing & 
governmental double: standard—one stand- 
ard for the U.S. Senate and one for State 
logislatures. There is no valid reason for 
doing so. The Constitution shows no dofini- 
tive support for the decision. 

The court, which has already twisted and 
distorted the 14th amendment beyond 
recognition, uses Its vague expression 
denying to any citizen “the equal protection 
of the laws“ to justify its own new amend- 
ment to the Constitution. It flouts the 10th 
amendment, as much a part of the Constitu- 
tion as the 14th, which says, “The powers 
not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively: 
or to the people.” 

Nowhere in the Constitution, so far as the 
average citizen can see, is the Supreme C 
or any other branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment granted the power to apportion Stat? 
legislatures. That power, then, must be 
“reserved to the States“ under the 10th 
amendment. But in its superior wisdom 
with its assumed authority, under which Jt 
has often arrogated to itself supremacy over 
the executive and legislative branches of the 
Government, the court now rules otherwise. 
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Under New Jersey's present legislative set. 
up, the populous counties which would gain 
more power under the Supreme Court dic- 
tum are already well represented, with as 
many as nine assemblymen (in Essex) to one 
for some of the smallest counties. 

But if the Senate also is to be based solely 
on population, the big counties would hold 
the entire legislative balance of power. The 
less populous counties, such as those in 
south Jersey, with their grave economic and 
other growth problems, would not have the 
voice they should have in either house. 

With thé more heavily populated urban 
areas tending to come under one-party rule, 
the political machines in such counties as 
Essex and Hudson would tend to dominate 
the State house, and not in the public in- 
terest, either. 

New Jersey's Legislature as now consti- 
tuted has the inherent checks and balances 
which are usually regarded as one of the 
great virtues of the American form of gov- 
ernment. They would be destroyed, as in 
most other States, by the Supreme Court 
ruling. ‘ 

Without them, why should any State have 
two houses in its legislature? Why not a 
unicameral legislature? 

And if the Supreme Court can Impose the 
population-only standard on the State legis- 
latures, why can it not impose the same on 
the U.S. Senate? Doesn't the U.S, Senate 
violate the Court's idea of equal protection 
just as much as the upper houses of most 
of the State legislatures? 

Justices Stewart and Clark, in thelr dis- 
sent, had this to say about the revolutionary 
Majority decision: 

“What the Court has done is to convey a 
Particular political philosophy into a consti- 
tutional rule, binding upon each of the 50 
States * * * without regard and without 
Tespect for the many individualized and dif- 
ferentiated” characteristics of each State 
* * * stemming from [its] distinct history, 
distinct geography, distinct distribution and 
distinct political heritage * * * the fabrica- 
tion of a constitutional mandate which im- 
Ports and forever freezes one theory of po- 
litical thought within our Constitution 
* * * and forever denies to every State any 
Opportunity * * to accommodate within 
a system of representative government the 
interests and aspirations of diverse groups of 
People, without subjecting any group or 
Class to absolute domination by a geograph- 

y concentrated or highly organized ma- 
jority.” 

In self-protection, New Jersey (and every 
Other State in the same boat) should hold 
Out as long as legally possible against com- 
Dllance with a decision which probably, but 
not certainly, affects it. This State was not 
One of the six specifically involved in the de- 
Cision and does not have to comply unless 
and until a case involving it is carried 

gh the courts, and compliance is or- 
dered. Until then we have no reason for 
Being along with the constitutional gym- 
Rastics that produced Monday's High Court 
decision, 


Red China: Hot Campaign Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 
8 Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, secret 
ns. attributed to the one-worlders in 
State Department, now being 
af 


ht to light indicate that moves are 
dot whereby resistance to the admis- 
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sion of Red China to the U.N. will be 
eased after we have made an appropriate 
show of force in southeast Asia just prior 
to the November election. 

Columnists Allen and Scott have out- 
lined the results of their investigation 
of this situation and they have come up 
with the seemingly incredible conclu- 
sions that when we have made it appear 
that we are ready to go to war in defense 
of the independence of Laos and Viet- 
nam we will shortly thereafter agree to 
first, withdraw U.S. military forces from 
South Vietnam; second, accept the ad- 
mission of Red China to the U.N.; and 
third, establish some form of diplomatic 
relations with the Chinese mainland. 

hTe duplicity involved in such plans, 
if they are proved to be valid, constitutes 
such an indictment of the administra- 
tion that no American should remain 
silent in the face of such connivance 
with those who would destroy us. Under- 
standably, England and France would 
like to see us in the same uncomfortable 
bed they now occupy as abettors of these 
international cutthroats. But how any 
American could be deluded into ac- 
ceptance of a philosophy that com- 
placently suggests that we can achieve 


anything but our own self-degradation 


by dealing with such pariahs is beyond 
me. 

Here is a section of the Communist 
conspiracy that has violated every re- 
quirement for admission to the U.N. 
Here is a bunch of Reds who remain 
firmly committed to war as a matter 
of international policy. Here is a group 
of adventurers who spawn their hated 
ideology wherever they can gain a foot- 
hold. Here are wasters and brigands 
who move across national boundaries at 
the least suggestion of weakness on the 
part of a neighbor. Think of it, these 
are the very people that our own dip- 
lomatic agents are reportedly moving 
with all possible speed to bring into the 
family of decent nations. God forbid. 

If these charges are fully authenti- 
cated by an examination of “a policy 
paper now circulating at top administra- 
tion levels,” there will then be no reason 
why our foreign policy should not be- 
come a campaign issue with full disclos- 
ure of the distance we have already 
traveled down the road of appeasement. 

Included with these comments is a re- 
print of the Allen and Scott article as 
taken from the June 30, 1964, issue of the 
Los Angeles Times: 

“STICK AND CARROT” PLAN ron ASIA 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

There are two sides to the grimly tough 
talk emanating from the very highest ad- 
ministration levels that the United States 
is prepared to go to war with Red China to 
maintain the independence of Laos and 
South Vietnam, 

While President Johnson is publicly pro- 
claiming this all-out determination against 
“those who belleve they can violate their 
neighbors’ borders and steal their neigh- 
bors’ freedom,” behind the scenes, through 
diplomatic channels, Secretary Rusk is ten- 
dering Peiping a series of tempting “peace” 
proposals. 

In return for “restraining” their puppet 


Vietcong and Pathet Lao in aggtession-torn 


South Vietnam and Laos, Rusk is holding 
out to the Communist rulers of China the 
following five far-reaching prospects: 
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“Normalization of relations“ with the 
United States; in effect, the establishment 
of some form of diplomatic relations. 

Surplus food commodities (urgently 
needed by the Reds), trade and credits. 

Admittance to the United Nations. 

Access to the “rice bowl" (Mekong Valley) 
of South Vietnam. 

Phased withdrawal of U.S. military forces 
from South Vietnam. 

These profoundly significant backstage 
overtures are being made chiefly through 
Britain and France, which have embassies 
in Peiping and direct access to its key leaders. 

Both Sir Alec Douglas-Home, British Prime 
Minister, and French President Charles de 
Gaulle heartily favor these proposals, and 
have been actively endeavoring to promote 
an understanding between the United States 
and Red China. De Gaulle, particularly, is 
exerting himself in this effort. 

This on-the-record “stick” and behind- 
the-scenes “carrot” policy is deliverate, 
carefully planned and extensively organized. 

While fully adopted and now being vigor- 
ously carried out by President Johnson, this 
dual strategy originated under the late Pres- 
ident John F. Kennedy when it was formu- 
lated by the State Department Policy Plan- 
ning Council, headed by Dr. Walt Rostow. 

As understood by informed congressional 
leaders, this “stick and carrot” concept will 
constitute the guidelines in the coming weeks 
and months for vigorously pressing for a di- 
rect confrontation with Red China over Com- 
munist attempts to seize control of Laos and 
South Vietnam. 

These congressional authorities have been 
told the President already has approved cer- 
tain momentous military plans designed to 
“carry the war to the North”—meaning 
North Vietnam first, followed by Red China 
“if necessary.” 

To that end, 24 targets for “Iron (non- 
nuclear) bombs“ have been pinpointed. 
They are Vietcong training camps whose ex- 
act locations in North Vietnam are unknown, 

If the destruction of these camps does 
not have the desired effect, the next step 
calls for a tight blockade of the North Viet- 
nam coast, coupled with massive bombing of 
airports, rail and other communication fa- 
cilities, and finally the new and much prized 
industrial plants of the Ho Chi Minh Com- 
munist regime. 

Immediate objective of this “stick” strategy 
is to force the Reds to abide by the 1954 and 
1962 Geneva agreements that, presumably, 
cleared the way for the establishment of a 
neutralist government in Laos and an inde- 
pendent government in South Vietnam. 
Under these accords Communists are in- 
cluded in the makeup of the Laos regime. 

Long-range aim of this strategy is to 
“create an atmosphere both in the United 
State and China” that would make possible 
the application of the “carrot” aspect of the 
dual policy. 

Under the policy there is no thought or 
plan of any kind to in any way affect the 
continued Communist domination of China. 

The selection of Gen. Maxwell D, Taylor, 
former head of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as 
new Ambassador to South Vietnam, is di- 
rectly related to this extremely risky and ex- 
plosive strategy. Because of his extensive 
combat experience, intimate knowledge of 
the southeast Asia struggle and President 
Johnson's thinking and objectives, Taylor 
was deemed the ideal choice for this crucial 
post 


Actually, he will operate as theater com- 
mander. That's why career diplomat U. 
Alexis Johnson, who has held ambassadorial 
positions, is being seht to Saigon, as deputy 
ambassador under Taylor. Johnson’s job 
will be to handle diplomatic problems, while 
Taylor concentrates on the more 
and currently more vital military aspects. 

The stick-and-carrot concept is spelled out 


in detail in a policy paper circulating in top 
administration levels. 
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FCC’s Unfairness Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, man- 
agement of the news in one form or 
another appears to be one of the key 
techniques of the administration’s drive 

“for its partisan political objectives. 
Hardly a week, passes without some new 
evidence of this in the form of actions, 
new Federal regulations, policy state- 
ments, outright news censorship, or in- 
formation control designed to promote 
the partisan causes and policies of this 
administration and to restrict any critl- 
cism of them. 

One of its most vicious restrictive 
measures is the Federal Communications 
Commission's ordering radio and tele- 
vision stations, carrying paid broadcasts 
on public issues of current importance, 
to offer free time to so-called responsible 
groups to argue against what was said. 

The Democratic National Committee, 
following the FCC's so-called fairness 
doctrine, is demanding free time to 
answer paid broadcasts in which the 
administration is criticized. 

The following letter was sent to radio 
stations throughout the country by 
deputy chairman for public affairs Sam- 
uel S. Brightman, Democratic National 
Committee: 

DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 

> Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed is a reprint of an article 

recently in the Nation. 

I thought it would be of interest to you 
since it is my understanding that your sta- 
tion is one of those carrying the programs it 
describes. 

An of these programs have repeatedly at- 
tacked the candidates, programs, and policies 
of the Democratic Party. 

In view of the coming political campaign 
I thought you should be aware both of the 
content of these programs and the claims 
for time to which these attacks can make 
you liable. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL C. BRIGHTMAN; 
Deputy Chairman for Public Affairs. 


One of these letters was sent to radio 
station KBBI-FM, Los Angeles, Calif., 
which, among its other programs, broad- 
casts a recorded program by Dr. Carl 
McIntire, of Collingswood, NJ. This 
station received the following, second, 
threatening letter from the Democratic 
National Committee, signed by Mr. 
Brightman: 

Democratic NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., July 2, 1964. 
(Urgent attention station owner or manager.) 

Dear Sm: I have been informed that your 
station broadcast today a recorded program 
by Carl McIntire, a radio preacher of Col- 
lingswood, N.J., which attacked me personally 
as well as the Democratic National Commit- 
tee of which I am deputy chairman. 

Nearly a year ago the Federal Communica- 

Commission advised broadcast licensecs 
of their obligation to proyide individuals 
or organizations that are attacked on a con- 
troversial program with the text of the 
broadcast and an offer of facilities for an 
adequate response, > 
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A copy of the FCC's public notice on this 
matter, with the pertinent portion under- 
lined, is enclosed. 

I trust that you will immediately transmit 
to me the text of this broadcast and the 
offer of your facilities for an adequate re- 
sponse, In the event that you do not do so 
the matter will be brought to the attention 
of the Federal Communications Commission. 

SAMUEL C. BRIGHTMAN, 
Deputy Chairman for Public Affairs. 


In response to the committee's blatant 
threat of intimidation, Mr, Thomas E. 
Steele, general manager of KBBI, wrote 
to Brightman and to me as follows: 


KBBI, 
July 8, 1964. 

Mr. SAMUEL C. BRIGHTMAN, 

Deputy Chairman for Public Afairs, Demo- 
cratic National Committee, Washington, 
DC. 

Dear Ma. BRIGETMAN:; Your letter of July 
2 arrived here today, closely following your 
previous communication, 

We have very carefully auditioned the 
program of July 2, which was aired on 
KBBI on that day. There is absolutely no 
reference to you or to the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee in that broadcast. 

Frankly, I am rather surprised that you 
would issue such a threat and promise of 
intimidation purely on the basis of hear- 
say. 
The enclosed copy of a letter which I 
have sent to our Representatives in Con- 
gress will further express my personal view- 
point of such methods. 

For your interest, however, I am asking 
Dr. McIntire to forward to you a copy of 
the transcript of this program. 

Sincerely, 
Tomas E, STEKLE, 
General Manager. 
KBBI, 
July 8, 1964. 

Hon. Crarc Hosmer, 

U.S. House of Representatives, House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE Hosmer: The en- 
closed correspondence from the Democratic 
National Committee is a blatant threat of 
intimidation om the part of this organiza- 


It is certainly not proper that a political 
arm of the “party in power“ should be per- 
mitted to use an agency (though controlled 
by its own administration) of the Federal 
Government to threaten news disseminating 
media. 

It is a matter of great importance to us, 
and I feit that as an elected representative 
of the people of this area to our National 
Government should be apprised of it. Any 
action or counsel from you on this matter 
would be most appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
i Tuomas E. STEELE, 
General Manager, 


Aden: Red Shores on the Red Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 

Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on num- 
erous occasions in the House, I have em- 
phasized that Red strategists in their 
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drive for world conquest have operated 
according to a pattern that has shown 
them to be among the most audacious 
military planners in history. Their op- 
erations disclose that they have made 
special efforts to secure control of areas 
that can dominate strategic water routes. 
These include: Cuba and British Guiana, 
on the northern and southern flanks of 
the Atlantic approaches to the Panama 
Canal; the Malay Barrier, controlling 
the navigation lanes between the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans; and Egypt, which, 
with Soviet support, wrested ownership 
of the Suez Canal from France and 
Great Britain. 

In the light of the above, Spain and 
Portugal on the Iberian Peninsula dom- 
inating the Strait of Gibraltar and its 
Atlantic and Mediterranean approaches; 
the Republic of Panama on the Ameri- 
can Isthmus; South Africa, Chile, and 
Aden; are all logical targets for Red in- 
filtration and subversion. 

An informative analysis of the question 
of Aden and the significance of what is 
transpiring there in the May 1964 issue 
of the American Security Reporter of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars follows: 

Rep SHORES ON THE-RED SEA 

What is behind the constant attacks 
against the British in Aden? Why is this 
faraway and little known area, over which 
the British have long exercised a protective 
control, so important in world strategy? 

These are some of the key questions under- 
lying the fast spreading trouble in the lands 
at the far southern end of the Red Sea. And, 
too, these developments demonstrate the 
Kremlin's interest and objectives in this 
vital area. 

Khrushchev may be talking about more 
and better goulash, but he's still trying to 
make hash out of Western security in the 
Midcast and Africa. 

And it's precisely in the vital strategic area, 
where the Mideast and Africa merge, that 
the bloody fingerprints of the Kremlin’s 
troublemaking and aggression are so appar- 
ent. 

Where is it this time? It's in Aden—tech- 
nically the Federation of South Arabia. And 
where is that? That's a good question, be- 
cause it is to most Americans one of the 
little known parts of the world. But it’s 
going to be better known very soon. The 
reason for its increasing fame is that it 18 
one of the more recent targets for Kremlin 
aggression. If you look carefully you can 
find Aden at the southwestern tip of the 
Arabian peninsula—where the Red Sea and 
the Indian Ocean meet. 

This is a principal clue to the importance 
of Aden: Its strategic location at the south- 
ern—the Indian Ocean—end of the Red Ses- 

And if you'll look closer at the map, youl! 
see why control of the southern end of the 
Red Sea is of key strategic importance. The 
Red Sea is the narrow ribbon of water that 
connects the Indian Ocean with Suez and the 
Mediterranean. Thus, this Red Sea is, in & 
renl sense, the connecting link—the water 
highway—between the Orient and the West 
between enst Africa and Europe, between In- 
dia and the Western nations, between Paki- 
stan and her allies who provide her military 
assistance. 

And there is something else, too, about the 
Red Sea. It Is a means by which the tankers 
from the Persian Gulf oilfields their 
huge cargoes of black ofl—the economic life- 
blood to Europe—to Western refineries. We 
shouldn't forget either that these Mideast OH- 
fields are critically important to the Uni 
States and, for that matter, to much of south 
America. 

One of the most obvious international 
facts of life is that cutting off the flow of 
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Mideast oil to the West would strangle much 
of the West's economy and defensive efforts. 

The British long ago recognized Aden’s key 
importance to the strategy of the vast Asian- 
African area. And with typical British di- 
reotness in the days when England was cary- 
ing out an empire, Britain established control 
over it in 1839. And, although the Empire 
has largely disappeared since World War II, 
Engiand still rules Aden. The Union Jack 
Still flies there. British military forces are 
stationed there, and they are fighting there. 

For some time the keener Mideast ex- 
Perts have been warning of a crisis in Aden. 
Sooner or later, they said, one of two things 
Would happen. Either the British would get 
Out under pressure, or the British would get 
fed up with the subversion and border raids, 
and would do some shooting too. 

Well, that's just what happened. Here's 
the background as it can be pleced together 
from fragmentary reports: A few years ago 
Russia made her move. She offered to build 
a seaport for Yemen. It was all, the Kremlin 
Said, in good faith. Just helpful foreign aid. 
No strings attached. The Yemen Govern- 
ment actually believed the Reds. In came 
the Red engineers and building equipment 
and supplies. And, also in came—and this 
Wasn't part of the package deal—Communist 
agents and Russian weapons. 

Then, as is usually the case, there came 
the revolution, and with it came Nasser of 

t. He came to “help” the revolution. 
And he came in force—about 25.000 troops. 
are well equipped. They have the lat- 
est Russian weapons, tanks, and even Mig 
jets. And Nasser's troops are still in Yemen, 
&nd so are the Russian armaments. 
This was the steppingstone toward Aden. 
border attacks became more frequent. 
After all, the Kremlin has long known the 
importance of the Red Sea water highway 
and what it means to Western strategy. And 
the Kremlin knows, too, that if it can con- 
trol the southern entrance of the Red Sea, 
it will be a major Red victory. To get this 
Control the Kremlin has to drive the British 
Out of Aden. 

And that’s what Khrushchev is up to. 
But, as usual, the Kremlin does its dirty 
Work by proxy: Someone else does the shoot- 
ing. Russia provides the ideas and the 
Weapons, 

After a reported 52 shooting incidents, 
British patience came to an end, There is 
& persistent, and generally accepted, story in 
England that the whole Aden matter was 
the Subject of a top-level government meet- 

the latter part of March. British Gov- 
ernment leaders recognized that if some 
action wasn't taken to show that England 
asant to stay in Aden, then all the Arabian 
aders depending on the British would start 
looking elsewhere for alliances. And Russia 
Was ready to move in, 
The British acted swiftly. They decided 
sive the Yemen raiders a lesson, in the 
1 that would be understood. British 
Orces in Aden served advance notice that 
the Yemen border-fort of Harib would be 
bombed. And that's just what the British 
— on March 28; they bombed the fort. 
© old British Lion was tired of having its 
3 it still had some teeth: it could 


b And now, just as you'd expect, Britain is 
eing accused before the United Nations 
f ty Council. The British angrily de- 
ended their action. They put the finger 
8 on Nasser's government and “cer- 
wi Other governments.” It doesn't take 
the imagination to suspect that includes 
Kremlin. But it's the accusations 
a the British, and who's making them, 
at disclose the lineup of the trouble- 
ers, and their objectives. 
we not, really, the bombing of an old 
ing fort they are complaining about. No, 
— they are demanding that the Bettis 
Aden and give up the mili 
Raval base Chere: gi P tary 
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And who is pressing the case against the 
British? It’s the old lineup of the Kremlin 
spokesmen: Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Tu- 
nisia, Cambodia, and Nasser’s United Arab 
Republic. 

All of which demonstrates how Khrushchev 
may be painting a picture of peace for a 
gullible public, but, at the same time, he's 
painting the shores of the Red Sea a crimson 
blood red. 


Appalachia—Some Facts Not Mentioned 
by the President’s Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, an 
ad hoc subcommittee of the Committee 
on Public Works has been considering the 
President's proposed Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act of 1964. The 
President’s proposal presents two basic 
questions: First, whether the Congress 
should enact a special massive relief pro- 
gram for one comparatively small part 
of the Nation to the exclusion of other 
areas, and second, whether conditions in 
Appalachia are so much worse than in 
other areas as to necessitate massive Fed- 
eral spending. 

The report by the President’s Appal- 
achian Regional Commission sets forth 
a number of selected statistics which pur- 
port to show that the Appalachian region 
is lagging and is in need of special assist- 
ance. But it is questionable whether 
these statistics give an accurate picture 
of the situation. Although the report 
was submitted to the Congress in the 
spring of 1964, it uses, almost entirely, 
Statistics for 1960 and earlier years. Lat- 
er statistics are available, but for some 
reason were not used. Second, the report 
compares Appalachia to national aver- 
ages—which are influenced by the most 
prosperous areas—instead of comparing 
Appalachia to other economically de- 
pressed areas such as the Ozark Moun- 
tain region, the upper Great Lakes iron- 
ore region, and other parts of the Na- 
tion. Third, the statistics are largely 
in terms of dollars and percentages, and 
do not consider other important factors 
such as cost of living, property owner- 
ship, savings, credit, and so forth. 

Before the Congress enacts a special 
Appalachia relief bill, it must satisfy it- 
self that the region is in urgent need of 
such relief, that such need is more seri- 
ous than that of other economically de- 
pressed areas, and that the States in- 
volved cannot handle the problems 
through their own financial resources 
and regular Federal aid programs. The 
following items concerning the States 
having areas in Appalachia are pertinent 
in this connection: : 

Virginia: At public hearings held by 
the ad hoc subcommittee, a spokesman 
for the Governor of Virginia stated that 
while 21 Virginia counties are in Appa- 
lachia, as defined in the President's pro- 
posal, some of these are very prosperous 
and only 6 or 7 counties in extreme 
southwestern Virginia are in need of help. 
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He commented that the 21 counties were 
included in Appalachia “because some- 
where 2 or 3 years ago some individual 
simply drew a line on the map at the foot 
of the mountains.” The prepared state- 
ment of the Governor, read at the hear- 
ings, contained the following statements: 

Iam very conscious of the fact that, with 
the exception of a few counties in southwest 
Virginia, the need for the assistance and aid 
contemplated by this bill not imperative 
in Virginia. 

There is little that this bill envisions that 
is not already being undertaken by existing 
agencies of the Commonwealth of Virginia. 


Maryland: Only 3 of Maryland's 24 
counties are in Appalachia as defined in 
the President’s relief proposal. These 
counties include just 6.3 percent of the 
State’s population. In 1963, per capita 
personal income in Maryland was higher 
than in 40 other States, and substan- 
tially above the national average. The 
percentage of Maryland families having 
an annual income of less than $3,000 is 
substantially less than the national aver- 
age, and the percentage of Maryland 
families having an annual income of 
more than $10,000 is substantially higher 
than the national average. The State 
completed the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, with a surplus of about $32 million, 
and the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, 
with a surplus of some $31 million. As 
& result, pressure is mounting for repeal 
of a State income tax increase enacted 
earlier this year. 

In view of these facts, it is in order 
to inquire as to why Maryland cannot 
or will not meet the problems of its por- 
tion of Appalachia through its own re- 
sources and existing Federal aid pro- 
grams, 

As to utilization of existing Federal 
aid programs, there is evidence that 
Maryland is lagging badly, at least as 
regards the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram. As of May 31, 1964, Maryland 
was at the bottom of the list of States 
of the Union in terms of obligating Fed- 
eral aid funds apportioned for the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways. As of the same date, only 
Puerto Rico and the District of Columbia 
ranked lower in terms of obligating Fed- 
eral aid funds apportioned for the pri- 
mary and secondary highway systems. 
This raises the very basic question of 
whether extending an additional, special 
Federal aid highway program to the 
Appalachian portion of Maryland—as 
would be done under the President's re- 
lief proposal—can be justified. 

Tennessee: 49 of the 95 counties of 
Tennessee are in the Appalachian region 
described in the Presidents’ proposal. 
All of these 49 counties are within the 
power service area of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, which is reputed to have 
accomplished so much in improving the 
economy of the region. In a statement 
presented to the ad hoc subcommittee, 
the Governor of Tennessee said: 

I would like to emphasize from the be- 
ginning that while we are here co’ 
the Appalachian region as a whole, not all 
of the region as such should be considered 
in a depressed condition. To the contrary, 


nessee’s portion ot Appalachia, 
the Kingsport-Johnson City-Bristol area, the 
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Morristown-Greeneville area, and the Knox- 
ville-Alcoa-Oak Ridge areas, to mention sey- 
eral, serve as the large economic nucleus 
around which most of our industry exists. 


West Virginia: This State is the only 
one totally included in Appalachia. In 
a statement presented to the ad hoc 
subcommittee, the Governor of West Vir- 
ginia said: 

This period [1961-64] has been one of great 
economic recovery for the State, with a new 
peak of cooperation reached between the peo- 
ple and all levels of government, Just look 
at these facts: 

Unemployment, which stood at 105,000 in 
January 1961, has been gradually cut down 
to less than 60,000 early in 1964. We have 
beautified and cleaned up the State to make 
it more attractive to new industry and tour- 
iste—and many new plants and a great in- 
crease in the tourist trade are the results. 
We were the first State to institute a State 
work and training program—providing both 
the dignity of the individual and means of 
earning a liying—to thousands of unem- 
ployed fathers, and this program has been 
so effective it is being recommended as a 
model to other States. 


The Governor's reference to “many 
new plants” is confirmed by statistics 

concerning bullding contracts. The 
value of private building contracts for 
industrial plants in West Virginia 
awarded during 1962 was $119,500,000— 
about 4.7 percent of the U.S. total of 
such contracts, This is significant in 
view of the fact that the population of 
West Virginia is only about 1 percent of 
that of the United States. 

Neither this extensive industrial con- 
struction nor what the Governor of West 
Virginia referred to as a period of “great 
econcmic recovery” during 1961-64 is 
reflected in the report of the President's 
Appalachian Regional Commission since, 
as noted above, the statistics quoted in 
that report are almost entirely for 1960. 

Pennsylvania: In 1963, the per capita 
personal income in Pennsylvania was 
about the same as the national average, 
and was higher than such income in the 
Southeast, Southwest, Plains, and Rocky 
Mountain regions of the United States. 
The percentage of families having an 
annual income of less than $3,000 has 
been well below the national average, 
both in the State as a whole and in the 
Appalachian portion of Pennsylvania. 
It is interesting to note that as of April 
15, 1964, Federal grants totaling $58,988,- 
000 had been extended to the Appalach- 
fan portion of Pennsylvania under the 
Accelerated Public Works Act. 

Alabama: Nearly half of the 32 coun- 
ties in Appalachian Alabama are in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority region. Of 
these 32 counties, 6 have never had suf- 
ficiently high unemployment rates to be 
eligible for Federal grants under the Ac- 
celerated Public Works Act, and 2 addi- 
tional counties were once eligible, but 
have so improved as to be eligible no 
longer. Thus, eight counties, or one- 
fourth of the Appalachian counties, are 
now ineligible for such assistance. De- 
spite this, as of April 15, 1964, Federal 
grants totaling $20,827,000 had been ex- 
tended to the Appalachian portion of 
Alabama under the Accelerated Public 
Works Act. 
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Furthermore, the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Appalachian n does not 
reflect the economic impact of recent 
developments in the area, since it utilizes 
1960 statistics. The July 20, 1964, edi- 
tion of U.S. News & World Report con- 
tains an informative article on the eco- 
nomic boom in the Huntsville, Ala. 
area—which is part of Appalachia. Ac- 
cording to this article, about 4 years ago 
the Marshall Space Flight Center, em- 
ploying some 7,000 persons, was estab- 
lished in Huntsville. The Army and 
NASA have drawn to northern Alabama 
many hundreds of contractors who want 
to be close by the Space Center. This 
year, the Center will award contracts of 
$1 billion on Saturn rockets, and per- 
haps $200 million of that will be spent 
in the Huntsville area. Huntsville has 
doubled its population in just 4 years, 
and spawned local industries such as 
Brown Engineering which has grown 
from a handful of men to 3,400 em- 
ployees. Huntsville now leads all Ala- 
bama in income per household. It has 
added one classroom a week to its school 
system for the last 9 years. Last year, 
6,000 jobs were created in the area. In 
1963, building permits exceeded $81 
million, compared with a little more than 
$5 million in 1950. 

Kentucky: During his testimony be- 
fore the ad hoc subcommittee the Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky placed great emphasis 
on the actions taken by the State itself 
during the past 2 to 4 years to solve 
problems in Appalachia. He stressed 
extensive State action in the fields of 
education, highways, conservation, 
health, and parks and recreation. He 
also discussed a proposed 1965 bond 
issue. of $176 million to provide funds 
for highways, schools, parks, community 
health centers, agriculture development, 
small lakes, libraries, and other facilities. 
In addition to these State actions, Fed- 
eral grants totaling $27,561,000 have been 
made in the Appalachian part of Ken- 
tucky under the Accelerated Public 
Works Act. Since these actions occurred 
during the past 2 to 4 years, and since 
the Report of the President's Appalach- 
ian Regional Commission uses 1960 sta- 
tistics, the report cannot measure the 
impact or effectiveness of the programs. 
Certainly, this should be known before 
another massive Federal spending pro- 
gram is launched. 

Ohio: The per capita personal income 
in Ohio, is well above the national aver- 
age. The State has a lower percentage 
of families having an annual income 
under $3,000, and a higher percentage 
of families with an annual income over 
$10,000 than the national average. It 
appears that even the Appalachian por- 
tion of Ohio, which includes less than 
10 percent of the State’s population, is 
comparatively well off, may not share 
common problems with the rest of Ap- 
palachia, and may not need or even 
benefit substantially from the President’s 
proposal to assist Appalachia. 

Testimony prepared by the State of 
Ohio, and submitted for the record dur- 
ing hearings of the ad hoc subcommittee 
contains the following: 
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Concerning median family income in Ap- 
palachia, those for Ohio counties are sub- 
stantially larger than the valus for all of 
Appalachia. The lowest median income in 
any county in the Ohio Valley region was 
$2,829 in 1959; the highest was $4,974. Con- 
comitantly, the median incomes of 11 coun- 
ties in the Ohio Valley region exceed $4,000. 
For the region as a whole, the 18-county 
average of the individual county median 
family incomes increased from $2,005 in 1949 
to $4,104 in 1959. With adjustment for 
price-level increases which also prevailed dur- 
ing this same period, the change in the 
adjusted (deflated) regional average family 
income represented an increase of almost 
70 percent (69.9 percent) in purchasing 
power. during this 10-year period. These 
relationships suggest a different order of 
economic condition than that representative 
of the other areas within Appalachia. 

It is acknowledged that the median in- 
comes characteristic of the Ohio Valley 
region are not equal to those of other 
countics of Ohio. These inequities notwith- 
standing, the rate of improvement in the 
Ohio Valley region (plus 107.8 percent) ex- 
ceeded the rate of improvement in other 
Ohio regions. It also exceeded the rate of 
improvement for Ohio as a whole (83.5 
percent) in the decade 1949-59. Clearly, 
programs immediately applicable to the 
problems of all of Appalachia may not be 
of direct significance in improving condi- 
tions in the Ohio Valley region if median 
income constitutes a primary determinant. 


Georgia: About one-third of the 35 
Appalachian counties in Georgia are in 
the area serviced by the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. Ten of the 35 counties 
have never been eligible for assistance 
under the Accelerated Public Works Act, 
because their rate of unemployment is 
not high enough. In fact, according to 
the report of the President’s Appalach- 
ian Regional Commission, in both 
1950 and 1960 the unemployment rate 
in the Appalachian portion of Georgia 
was lower than in the balance of the 
United States. 

South Carolina: No part of South 
Carolina was included in Appalachia as 
that region was defined in the original 
proposal of the President. No comments 
or information concerning the economy 
of this State is to be found in the report 
of the President’s Appalachian Regional 
Commission. No testimony on behalf of 
South Carolina was presented at the 
hearings of the ad hoc subcommittee. 
Nevertheless, six South Carolina coun- 
ties are included in Appalachia as the 
region is defined in the new bill, H.R- 
11946. It is pertinent to note that as of 
April 15, 1964, none of these six counties 
was cligible for assistance under the 
Area Redevelopment Act, and only one 
was eligible for assistance under the 
Public Works Acceleration Act. 

North Carolina: 10 of the 29 Appalach- 
ian counties in North Carolina have 
never been eligible for assistance under 
the Accelerated Public Works Act, = 
an additional 5 were eligible at 
time but became ineligible because oo 
improved employment rates. According 
to the report of the President’s AP- 
palachian Regional Commission, the AP- 
palachian portion of North Carolina had 
a lower unemployment rate than the bal- 
ance of the Nation in both 1950 
1960, The people in the Appalachia? 
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Part of North Carolina have reacted to 
the President’s relief proposal with a 
“mixture of indifference, amusement, 
and resentment” according to an edi- 
torial in the May 23, 1964, edition of the 
State, a magazine published in North 
Carolina and devoted largely to North 
Carolina affairs. An article in the same 
edition of that magazine shows that busi- 
ness is booming in the northwestern part 
of the State—the part in Appalachia. 
Both the editorial and the article were 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by 
the gentleman fram New Hampshire 
(Mr. Cleveland], CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
June 25, 1964, at page 14496. 

Workers in ‘Transylvania County, 
N.C.—an Appalachian county—have bet- 
tered their economic position in recent 
Years, and can live more luxuriously 
than they did a few years ago, according 
to an article in the June 25, 1964, edition 
of the Transylvania Times. This ar- 
ticle, which serves to place the Appalach- 
jan relief proposal in better perspec- 
tive, follows: 

WAGE EARNERS BETTER Orr tn County 

The average Transylvania County worker 
has been bettering his economic position in 
recent years. 

Even though his cost of living has been go- 
ing up, his income has been moving upward 
&t a faster rate. 

Without putting in any more effort than 
he did 10 years ago, in terms of hours or 
labor, he finds he can live more luxuriously 
than he did then. 

The increase in his income has more than 
müde up for the increase in his living costs. 

average workingman in Transylvania 
County now earns enough in only 24 minutes 
On the job, for example, to buy a pound of 
Coffee or a pound of bacon, Ten years ago 
they would have involved considerably more 
Working time. 

By putting in 37 minutes of labor he is 
able to buy a pound of round steak. He can 
get an automobile tire (6.70 by 15) with the 
Proceeds of some 13 hours of work. 

The changes that have taken place 
throughout the United States and the com- 
Parison of present-day worktimes with those 
ot 1953 are reported by the National Indus- 

Conference Board and by the Bureau 
ot Labor Statistics. 

Some idea of the extent of this change 

brought out in the figures, which show the 
amount of time that the average American 
Worker must put in to buy various con- 
Sumer items. 

A dozen eggs, grade A, requires 13 minutes 
Of work today, compared with 26 minutes 10 
years ago. 

A pair of nylon stockings takes 23 minutes, 
Rs against 37 minutes previously. 

A medium-price man’s wool suit, formerly 
a 27-hour item, can now be bought with 
Just 20 hours of work. 

The reports reveal, also, the wide gap that 
Still exists between the buying power of the 

erlcan worker and that of his counter- 
Parts in other countries. . 
The loaf of bread that a factory worker in 
country is able to buy after only 5 
Minutes on the job requires 11 minutes in 
2 or West Berlin, 19 minutes in Tokyo, 
ip minutes in Madrid, and 36 minutes in 


8 the Inst decade, it is shown the cost 
living has advanced about 14 percent in 
the United States. 

pins rise has been more than offset in 
can yivanis County by the increase in per 
Pita income, which amounted to 94 per- 
ent in the period, 
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Ex-Envoy Credits Alliance: El Salvador’s 
Strides Noted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
distinguished constituents, the Honor- 
able Murat W. Wiliams, formerly 
served as our Ambassador to El Salvador. 
Ambassador Williams was interviewed 
recently by Mr. George W. Ashworth, a 
reporter for the Richmond, Va., Times- 
Dispatch, about his work in El Salvador 
and the situation there. Ambassador 
Williams reported distinct economic 
progress and increased stability and 
credited the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram for a sizable contribution to the 
country’s rapid development. With the 
thought that Ambassador Williams’ re- 
fiections on the program would have 
some interest to my colleagues, I am in- 
serting the newspaper interview at this 
point in the RECORD: 

[From the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
July 13, 1964] 
Ex-Envoy CREDITS ALLIANCE—EL SALVADOR'S 
STRIDES NOTED 
(By George W. Ashworth) 

A country that once enjoyed a rather du- 
bious prosperity when coffee prices were up 
and endured privation when prices fell has 
become a strong partner of the Organization 
of American States and stable friend of the 
free world. 

The former Ambassador to El Salvador, 
Murat W. Williams, attributes many of the 
gains during the past several years to the aid 
and impetus of the Alliance for Progress. 

A native of Richmond, Williams returned 
to Virginia recently at the completion of his 
34-year tour in the Latin American coun- 
try—the smallest of Central America’s six 
states. He discussed the effects of the Alli- 
ance for Progress in an interview here yester- 
day. 

“There has been a real alliance, a joining 
together of forces.“ he began. 

“The concept was to try to promote social 
progress, and, at the same time, promote 
economic progress, so that the social progress 
could be paid for.” 

RECENT SPEECH CITED 

This concept, he noted, has been readily 
accepted by the Government of El Salvador. 
Williams cited a recent speech by President 
Julio A. Rivera in which the need for eco- 
nomic progress as a foundation for social 
progress was recognized. 

The precursor of the Alliance for 
was the Act of Bogota, approved in 1960 by 
the Committee of 21. The Alliance itself 
came into being at the behest of President 
Kennedy at a meeting of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council in 1961. The 
result of the meeting was the Charter of 
Punta del Este, which identified ills in Latin 
America and established goals for social and 
economic betterment. 

For El Salvador, Williams said, “the Alli- 
ance for Progress came just in time.” 

President Jose Marla Lemus had been 
ousted in a coup d'etat late in 1960. The 
military junta that took over the Government 
was overthrown and a new directorate fol- 
lowed. 
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UNSTABLE SITUATION 


According to Williams, the political situ- 
ation after the two quick changes in govern- 
ment was rather unstable. 

Shortly after the Alliance came into being, 
the Rivera-led party came into power. He 
took office in 1962. 

The Government quickly began cooperat- 
ing with the United States, Williams said, 
and subsequent advances have been attrib- 
uted to the four-way cooperation of the Gov- 
ernment and private investors of El Salyador 
and the Government of the United States and 
foreign investors, particularly American, 

When he was still in the small country, 
Williams said, he was frequently able to show 
concrete examples of improvements to vis- 
itors on the trip from the airport to San 
Salvador by pointing to the many new fac- 
tories and housing developments. 

Away from the country, his specific infor- 
mation is in the form of statistics. Exports 
this year will be 25 to 33 percent higher than 
ever before; $40 million worth or 20 per- 
cent of the total will be in the form of 
manufactured goods; manufactured goods 
have increased in value during the 5 years 
ending in 1963 from $4 to $30 million. 

The gross national product will Increase 
this year by 8.1 percent; the GNP increase per 
capita will be 5.3 percent (far above the alli- 
ance goal of 2.5 percent). 

A help has been the establishment of the 
Central American Common Market, he noted, 
which provides 12 million persons as poten- 
tial customers of industry established in 
Central America. 

An important aspect of the greater avail- 
ability of capital has been the new-found 
ability of individual Salvadorans to get credit. 

“It is possible for a man to get credit, to 
buy things for his house or to buy the house 
itself. When this has happened, it's a real 
setback for Castroism.” 

“When the economic base is strengthened, 
when social progress is being made, and, 
above all, when there is opportunity, then 
these people can say they are our friends. 

MUTUAL ASPECT STRESSED 


Throughout his conversation, Williams 
stressed that the Alliance is a mutual ven- 
ture: “We support, we share.” 

And, he said, it is a venture that has re- 
quired small percentage of funds in the form 
of direct grants. 

For the future, Williams said, he believes 
that there will be great advances in educa- 
tion, further industrial development, 
strengthening of the position of the small 
farmer, and a general increase in overall wel- 
fare of the people. 

“Through the Alliance—our sharing with 
them—they can achieve their own purposes 
and have the answer to the Castroite appeal,” 
he concluded. 


The Roosevelt Campobello International 
Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Roosevelt Campobello International 
Park is now a reality, legislation provid- 
ing for the establishment of this unique 
American-Canadian facility having been 
signed into law on July 7, 1964. 
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May Craig, in her very fine and thor- 
ough way of reporting, touches on var- 
ious aspects of this project in an article 
appearing in the July 8 issue of the Wa- 
terville Morning Sentinel. Because of 
the great interest that has been evi- 
denced in this international project, I 
am submitting May Craig’s article to the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the conven- 
ience.of my colleagues: 

CAMPOBELLO Now Has F.D.R, Park 


Wasutncton.—Canada and the United 
States have adopted the legislation to make 
the old Roosevelt home on Campobello Is- 
land the Roosevelt Campobello International 
Park. The only international park we have. 

It will be administered by a Roosevelt 
Campobello International Park Commission, 
consisting of three members each from the 
the two countries. One of the U.S. Com- 
missioners will be selected by President 
Johnson from a list of nominations sub- 
mitted by Governor Reed of Maine. Thus 
another bond is forged between our great 
neighbor to the north and our owh country. 
Campobello is wholly owned by Canada; sov- 
ereignty will remain with Canada; property 
will be owned“ by the Commission and the 
deeds made over to the Commission by the 
three Hammar brothers, Armand, Victor, and 


The property was left to Elliott Roosevelt 
by his father, and the Hammer brothers, 
New York and California art dealers bought 
it from him in the early 1950's. After the 
death of their father, the sons and daughter 
rarely went to the island home, but the 
Hammers bought it so Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
could always go there, and find it just as it 
was when the family spent every summer 
there. 

President Roosevelt’s father James Roo- 
sevelt, bought the property in 1884 and the 
family went there every summer from the 
time Franklin D. Roosevelt was 2 years old. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. was born there. 
When hearings were being held on the pro- 
posal to make the old home an international 
park, members of the House Interior Com- 
mittee were perplexed to hear it called a 
“cottage” and then told it has 34 rooms. 
In the older days many wealthy people had 
“summer cottages” as they called them, no 
matter how big. 


and went on to President of the United 
States. Mrs. Roosevelt went there a great 
deal and when the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Memorial Bridge between Lubec, Maine, and 
the island was dedicated in 1962, she was 
driven up to the old home but was not able 
to come to the dedication. Her fatal illness 
was almost upon her, she knew she would 
never again come to the old home—and she 
was the first to drive across the Roosevelt 
Bridge, by the officials of the dedication, 2 
days before. She died in New York a few 
months later. As President, Roosevelt visited 
the home. 

The Hammer brothers have always wanted 
the old home to be a Roosevelt memorial 
and sare donating it to Canada and the 
United States. In May of 1963 President 
Kennedy and Canadian Prime Minister Lester 
Pearson announced their acceptance of the 
Hammer gift. In January of 1964, President 
Johnson and Mr. Pearson signed an execu- 
tive agreement in the Treaty Room of the 
White House. Present were Representative 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, eldest son of the late Presi- 
dent, the Hammer brothers, the Maine Con- 
gressional delegation, and many officials of 
both governments and old friends of the 
family, including the Gannett correspondent. 
F.D.R. Jr. was away. 

The bill to set up the Roosevelt Campo- 
belio International Park Commission, to ac- 
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cept the property, develop it and operate it 
was introduced by Representative ROOSEVELT. 
Similar bills were introduced by Representa- 


tives McInrme and Tupper of Maine and by 


Senators SmIrH and Musxre of Maine in the 
Senate. The Senate accepted the House bill 
and that is what passed—the original bill 
introduced by James RoosEvett, amended in 
committee, Language was written in so that 
the Hammer brothers gift of the property 
would be tax exempt. 

The bill was handled by the Interior Com- 
mittee of the House and Representative Tom 
Morris, of New Mexico, chairman of the Na- 
tional Parks Subcommittee of the Interior 
Committee took a group of subcommittee 
members, with officials of State and Interior 
Departments up to see the property, and 
the Memorial Bridge. In the Senate the bill 
went to the Foreign Relations Committee 
and was accepted on the floor by the Interior 
Department Subcommittee chairman, Sen- 
ator Bratz, of Nevada, who said the Interior 
Committee would accept the House bill, to 
expedite action. 

There is difference of opinion here whether 
to open the old house, as is, this summer 
and proceed with rehabilitation later; gen- 
eral opinion is that it would be best to begin 
rehabilitation at once, and then have a grand 
opening when it is refurbished, heating sys- 
tem installed and visitors parking provided. 
The legislation provides for $217,500 for re- 
habilitation; $15,000 for land for parking; 
$27,000 for the new heating system. The two 
countries will share costs, the first sharing 
being about $130,000 each. It is estimated 
that annual maintenance will cost $50,000 
which will be shared, Any income from en- 
trance fees will be shared. 

The Commission will serve without pay, 
but receive travel and other operating ex- 
penses. It must meet at least once a year, 
and must make accounting to the two Gov- 
ernments each year. The Commission will 
select staff and can decide whether to charge 
& fee and how much, The House committee 
favored fee, but reasonable, and less for 
children. 

The chairmanship of the Commission will 
be for 2 years, elected by the Commission; 
the vice chairman shall not be of the same 
country as the chairman. The Commission 
may employ both United States and Cana- 
dian citizens and their employment shall be 
subject to relevant Canadian and other la- 
bor laws and the Government of Canada 
agrees to take any measures to 
permit U.S. citizens to accept employment 
with the Commission on similar basis as 
Canadians. A final paragraph of the bill 
says: “The Commission shall take appropriate 
measures to emphasize thë international na- 
ture of the park.” 


Rutgers Host to AFGE Leadership 
Training Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the week of June 21-26, Rutgers—the 
State university was proud to be host to 
the American Federation of Government 
Employees Leadership Training Insti- 
tute. Sixty-two students from 35 AFGE 
lodges spent a week of classes, lectures 
and discussions in the new labor edu- 
cation center on the New Brunswick 
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campus, Much of the credit for this 
project goes to Mr. Arthur Kane, AFGE 
education director, at whose suggestion 
the school was conceived. Kane, AFL- 
CIO assistant education director, Otto 
Pragan, and Rutgers Labor Education 
Center staff member, George Boyle also 
served as regular instructors for the 
students. 

This staff was supplemented by guest 
lecturers, including Prof. Sterling Spiro, 
of New York University; Prof. John 
Stochaj, of Newark Engineering School; 
Government Employees’ Council Opera- 
tions Director John McCart; and Jerry 
Leopaldi, Executive Director of the 
Peace Corps. 

The Rutgers University Labor Educa- 
tion Center is one of the most advanced 
training facilities in the country and is 
a tribute both to the State university 
and to the many labor organizations in 
New Jersey. 

When 62 men and women are willing 
to give up a week of annual leave to at- 
tend classes you understand their degree 
of dedication. The Government Stand- 
ard, published by the AFGE of July 10, 
describes this worthy program in full 
detail. The story follows: 

Fmst SUMMER SCHOOL GRADUATE 62—PRocRAM 
HAILED BY STUDENTS 


They're 62 strong and they're unique in 
AFGE history. They're the AFGE class of 
1964, graduates of the Federation's first 
week-long leadership training institute. 

From June 21 to 26 at Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J., 62 AFGE officers, stew- 
ards and members representing 35 lodges 
took an intensive course designed to make 
them more effective trade unionists. 

The school, which was set up by AFGE 
Education Director Arthur F, Kane, was an 
outstanding success. Attendance was excel- 
lent, but it takes more than high attendance 
to make a training program of this scope & 
success. 

It takes dedication and enthusiasm on the 
part of the students and these ingredients 
were very much in evidence. By their very 
attendance the students demonstrated that 
they are dedicated to building a stronger, 
more effective union. 

Every student had to give up 5 days of 
leave to attend the school. Most of them 
had to pay their own travel expenses and 
some even paid the $65 registration fee out 
of their own pockets. 

Members of the Rutgers staff were im- 
pressed by the big turnout, particularly in 
view of the fact that the students were not 
compensated for their lost leave. It was 
pointed out that many unions give per diem 
allowances to members who attend summer 
schools, 

But if the AFGE students were dismayed 
at losing leave—or anything else connected 
with the school—they hid their disappoint- 
ment admirably. If there was one character- 
istic of the school that stood out above all 
others, it was the enthusiasm of the stu- 
dents. 

The pace was fast. There were morning. 
afternoon, and evening sessions. Shop talk, 
however, didn't end when the classes. broke 
up. Discussions which started in the class- 
room kept going on an informal basis during 
meal periods, between classes, and after each 
day's activities ended. 

The students spent most of the week talk- 
ing union, in and out of the lecture hall, 

The students were virtually unanimous in 
praising the program and the facilities. They 
said the school was a useful and memorable 
experience. They said more such programs 
are needed. And although they sald they 
had worked hard for the diplomas that were 
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presented to them on the closing day by Na- 
tional President John F. Griner, many said 
they were sorry to see the school end. 

The three regular instructors at the 
school—Kane, AFL-CIO assistant education 
director, Otto Pragan, and George V. Boyle, 
of the Rutgers Labor Education Center staff 
said student. participation in classroom dis- 
cussion was good. 

Two courses of instruction were offered. 
One, called the gold group, was for lodge 
Officers and lodge negotiating committeemen. 
The other, called the blue group, was for 
Stewards and rank-and-file members. There 
Were 38 students in the gold group and 24 in 
the blue group. 

Among the topics covered by the regular 
instructors were Executive Order No. 10988, 
collective bargaining in the Government, ne- 
Botiating techniques, steward training, griev- 
&nce procedures, lodge administration, com- 
munication techniques, organizing, struc- 
ture and functions of lodge committees, and 
sources of information, speakers, materials, 
and films for use in lodge programs. 

Generally, the course for officers and ne- 
otlating committeemen stressed negotiating 
techniques and current trends and issues in 
collective bargaining. The course for stew- 
ards and members emphasized grievance 
handling, adverse action procedures, con- 
ducting lodge meetings, and the role of lodge 
executive boards and committees. 

The two groups were combined for a num- 
ber of classes. 

Guest instructors and speakers at the 
school included Prof. Sterling Spero, of New 
York University, who discussed the develop- 
ment of government unions from the early 
19th century to the present; Prof. John 
Stochaj, of Newark Engineering School, who 

on Full Employment and the Ameri- 
Can Economy”; Government Employees’ 
Counct] Operations Director John A. McCart, 
Who reported on legislation; and John Clem- 
ents, of the AFGE Employee Relations De- 
partment, who discussed adverse actions pro- 
cedures, 

The students also heard a talk on Labor's 

Corps by Jerry Leopaldi. the corps ex- 
ecutive director. Leopaldt told of the corps’ 
efforts to help fight poverty, disease, and 
Uliteracy in Latin America. Appropriately, 

di addressed the students after they 
returned from the only field trip on the pro- 
fram, a visit to United Nations Headquarters 
in nearby New York. 

All of the classes were conducted at the 
labor education center on the Rutgers cam- 
Pus. The center is house in a modern build- 
ing devoted solely to labor education and 
is considered one of the finest facilities of its 

in the Nation. Trade unionists at- 
tend training programs at the center 
throughout the year. 

In addition to praising the facilities at 
the labor education center, the students had 
Many kind words for Rutgers’ cooks. They 

said the fod was fine. And with “sec- 
nds” avaliable for the asking no one com- 
Plained about going hungry. 

In fact, one of the few complaints heard 
at the school was voiced by a student who 
Said he was gaining too much weight. 

Although there were no caps and gowns 
in evidence, the school did close with the 

tional graduation ceremony, President 

er gave out the diplomas and congratu- 
lated the students for the time and effort 
they put into the school. 

Other speakers at the graduation were 
AFGE National Vice Presidents Henrietta 
Olding and John J. Smith, whose districts 
Sponsored the school; Ernest McMahon, dean 
Of Rutgers Institute of Management and 

Relations; and Kane. 
In commenting on the schoo], Kane point- 
Sd out that it is the first step in a coordi- 
nea education to be developed 
1 8 e officers, stewards, and members. 

‘If the AFGE is to make proper use of 
the new rights it enjoys, it will need 
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qualified people at every level,” Kane side. 
“In order to meet the many challenges and 
opportunities that are presented to our 
union, education will play an increasing role 
in helping dedicated AFGE members ade- 
quately fulfill all their responsibilities as 
trade unionists.” 

Following is a list of the students who at- 
tended the summer school: 

Pearl Alpern, lodge 1151; John Broda, lodge 
1699; Melvin Caswell, lodge 1156; Dominic 
Cavalieri, lodge 1862; Stanley Cleczko, lodge 
1647; Marguerite Clarke, lodge 1151; Ruth 
Collins, lodge 1904; Karl Craig, lodge 1995; 
Benjamin Crook, lodge 1862; Richard Davis, 
lodge 1674; John Doss, lodge 225; Alfred 
Fabrizio, lodge 62. 

Walter Falkowski, lodge 225; Andrew Far- 
ley, lodge 2187; James Farrar, lodge 1498; 
Robert Glover, lodge 1627; George Heath, 
lodge 62; Lester Hixon, lodge 2304; George 
Hulse, lodge 1627; Ernest Hummel, lodge 
1012; Paul Iorio, lodge 1862; Ronald King, 
lodge 1968; Howard Kleidman, lodge 2119; 
William Laudeman, lodge 1923; Preston 
Lewis, lodge 1760; Joseph Lindsey, lodge 2268. 

James Lynch, lodge 1899; Joseph Marko- 
witz, lodge 1970; Julia Martini, lodge 62; 
Albert May, lodge 1904; James McCartney, 
lodge 2187; John McEwen, lodge 1956; James 
Meade, lodge 2119; Jean Meadows, lodge 
1498; Richard Meyer, lodge 2335; Esther 
Meyerowitz, lodge 786; Peter Moses, lodge 
1647; Dennis Murphy, lodge 2367; Paul Nor- 
ris, lodge 1156; Henrietta Olding, national 
vice president; William Pacello, lodge 62; Sal 
Pico, lodge 1582; Joseph Rall, lodge 1760. 

John Rooney, lodge 225; Frank Ross, lodge 
2286; David Shampine, lodge 1968; Henry 
Saunders, lodge 1012; Michael Semenulk. 
lodge 1923; Harrison Seward, lodge 1800; 
Mary Stock, lodge 1899; Lena Sye, lodge 62; 
Walter Tarwacki, lodge 2020; Othello Thomp- 
son, lodge 538; Joseph Tiliman, lodge 1191; 
Joseph Tinelli, lodge 2367; Albert Ucci, lodge 
1957; Lewis Ulen, lodge 1156; Theodore 
Waugh, lodge 62; Morris Wenick, lodge 1902; 
Karl Wentzel, lodge 1627; Keith Williams, 
lodge 2119; Rudolph Wunsch, lodge 1904. 


Freedom of the Seas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to submit the following editorial taken 
from today’s Chicago Sun-Times. Ac- 
tion should be delayed no longer on this 
urgent matter: 

FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 

After spending 19 days unloading 32,000 
tons of American wheat in the Russian port 
of Novorossisk, Capt. Arthur H. Fertig, of the 
American grainship Sister Katingo, refused 
to pay what he considered to be excessive un- 
loading charges. He said they were contrary 
to payment procedures set up by a joint 
United States-Soviet agreement. 

After departure from port his vessel was 
fired upon and boarded on the high seas by 
Russian naval units. Captain Fertig was 
driven from his bridge at gunpoint. His 
ship was unlawfully searched. Only by sign- 
ing a statement written in Russian, which 
was not translated for him, did Captain 
Fertig regain command of his ship. 

During their stay in port members of the 
American crew saw the wheat they had trans- 
ported being loaded into a Russian ship 
bound, they were told, for Cuba. The Ameri- 
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cans were also told that Russia didn't need 
the wheat and that it was purchased only 
to help the American economy. 

When the Kennedy administration was 
negotiating the sale of grain to Russia this 
editorial page warned that something more 
than a temporary solution to a problem in 
agricultural surplus was at stake. That. 
warning has been borne out. Russia, as pre- 
dicted, is using American wheat both as a 
propaganda tool and to maintain its hold 
over its satellite countries. 

The licenses under which American grain 
is sold to Russia specifically prohibit the re- 
shipment of the grain to Cuba. The United 
States has asked Russia for an explanation 
of Captain Fertig's report that this is being 
done. 

The United States also lodged an oral pro- 
test with Russia over the firing upon and 
boarding of a U.S. ship at sea. Russia denies 
the charge of firing and has rejected the pro- 
test. 

As might be expected, Russia is trying to 
draw a red herring across this incident by 
maligning the captain of the U.S, ship, 
charging that he abused the port stevedores 
and used bad language. 

The fact remains that Russia did violate 
international law in boarding a U.S. ship on 
the high seas at gunpoint. Also, there seems 
to be sufficient evidence at hand to believe 
that Russia is also violating the agreement 
made with the United States not to ship 
wheat to Cuba. Both charges should be fully 
investigated by the United States. 


Colombia Says Sovereignty Issue 
Tops in Canal Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the joint United States-Co- 
lombian survey of the Atrato-Truando 
canal site, it is important to know the 
Colombian attitude on its ownership and 
control. This view was supplied in a 
recent statement in Bogotá by Colom- 
bian Foreign Minister Fernandez Gomez 
Martinez, which asserts that Colombian 
sovereignty will have to be assured before 
starting work. 

Mr. Speaker, our failure to be forth- 
right on the question of U.S. sovereignty 
over the Panama Canal Zone is already 
having its affect. Had our Government 
been forthright in upholding its treaty- 
based sovereignty over the Canal Zone, 
the situation now developing would have 
been avoided. It now appears that Nic- 
aragua is the only country which can 
be expected to accord the proper degree 
of sovereignty to justify the burdening 
of the taxpayers of the United States 
with the cost of another interoceanic 


The indicated statement as published 
in a Panamanian newspaper follows: 
From the Panama (Republic of Panama) 

Star and Herald, Apr. 28, 1964] 
COLOMBIA Sars SOVEREIGNTY ISSUE TOPS IN 
CaNaL PLANS 
(By Joseph Novitski) 

Bocoti, Cotomera, April 27.—The possibil- 
ity of the construction of a new interocean 
canal along Colombia's Atrato and Truando 
Rivers is very good" but Colombia's sov- 
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ereignty will have to be assured before start 
of any work on the project, sald Foreign 
Minister Fernandez Gomez Martinez. A joint 
United States-Colombian study of the canal 
project is now underway. 

Gomez Martinez gave Colombia's whole- 
hearted endorsement last night to Vene- 
zuela's campaign for stronger measures 
against Cuban subversion in Latin America. 

“I am sure if all other countries had been 
subjected to the trial shipments of arms in 
quantity as sent to Venezuela and the inva- 
sion of territory, endangering stability of the 
Government, and menacing sovereignty, 
those countries would be asking precisely 
what Venezuela now is seeking.“ Gomez said 
in a radio interview. 

Gomez told Venezuela's Former Foreign 
Minister Marcos Falcon Bricefio on Friday 
that Colombia would vote with Venezuela at 
the coming meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
of the Organization of American States on 
Venezuela's charges of aggression against 
Cuba. Venezuela has been seeking collec- 
tive action against Cuba since a large cache 
of arms was found on a Venezuela beach, ap- 
parently destined for pro-Cuban rebels in 
Venezuela. 


Brig. Gen. Howard W. Penney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, at 
the Arkansas Basin Association meeting 
at Little Rock, Ark., on Friday, July 17, 
one of the most able presentations of our 
river development program I have ever 
heard was given by Brig. Gen. Howard 
W. Penney, Deputy Director of Civil 
Works for Comprehensive Planning, U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers. 

The address follows: 

REMARKS BY Bric. Gen. Howarp W. Penney, 

Deputy DIRECTOR or Crvi Works ror COM- 

PREHENSIVE PLANNING, U.S, Army CORPS OF 

ENGINEERS 

It is a pleasure to return to the Arkansas 
Basin and to join with Colonel Free and 
Colonel Maynard in speaking for the Corps 
of Engineers at this meeting. During my 3 
years at Tulsa I had the opportunity to meet 
many of you. I think I have a feel for the 
pulse of this project. I know that its heart- 
throb is the people of the Arkansas Basin. 

This project, this basin and this State have 
been served by the finest of our Army Engi- 
neer officers in the last couple of years. I 
know the very high and well-deserved regard 
you have for Colonel Maynard. He and 
Colonel Morris at Tulsa are two of the very 
best we have. Gen. Carrol Dunn, after 2 
years of outstanding engineering leadership 
of the Arkansas project, has moved on to a 
more responsible job as Deputy Chief of 
Staff for our 8th Army in Korea. As you re- 
call, his predecessor, General Fleming, who 
was responsible for advancing the scheduled 
completion date of this project 3 years, 
moved on to be Governor of the Canal Zone. 
This is a tribute to the versatility of these 
officers and their ability to meet challenging 
assignments. 

In your new division engineer, the Army 
has again selected one of its best. Col. Dick 
Free and I were classmates at West Point and 
I can assure you that even then he demon- 
strated the leadership and ability which 
made him the first ranking of all cadet Heu- 
tenants in the corps of cadets. Nor is the 
title of division engineer new to Dick Free. 
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During World War II, with only 4 years’ 
service, he commanded the engineer combat 
battalion and was the division engineer of 
one of our infantry divisions fighting in Eu- 
rope. I am proud for him that he has been 
selected as a brigadier general and happy for 
you that in a different division engineer role 
he will be working with you in the Arkansas 
Basin. 

I understand that local progress on the 
Arkansas will be fully covered by Colonel 
Maynard this afternoon. I imagine that 
progress in the coming year will be discussed 
by your congressional forum this afternoon. 

The Arkansas River project is a major 
engineering undertaking by any standard of 
comparison. But the engineering is being 
solved, The real credit and responsibility 
for its development, as with any river de- 
velopment, lie with the people involved. To 
the people of Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Kan- 
sas, it presents the magnificent prospect of 
extensive new industrial and economic de- 
velopment, increased protection against the 
ravages of floods, conservation of water, and 
expansion of outstanding recreational oppor- 
tunities. Toour Nation it represents, among 
other things, an impressive addition to the 
more than 20,000 miles of inland waterways 
which serve our commerce and industry—the 
great water transport system, built up year 
by year since America's infancy, which has 
played so dramatic a role in transforming a 
Struggling new nation into the greatest in- 
dustrial power on earth. 

In broader perspective—in the context of 
world history—what you are doing here is 
linked with the vision, the aspirations, and 
the endeavors of millions of people in many 
other parts of the globe, and over a span 
of more than 2,000 years since one of the 
pharaohs of Egypt sought to connect the 
Nile and the Red Sea. 

Centuries before the earliest navigation 
improvements were begun in this country, 
development of the present intricate canal 
and river networks of Europe and other lands 
began to get underway. For instance, the 
Grand Canal of China, joining two rivers 
with the Yangtze, was built in the 13th cen- 
tury, The many-talented Leonardo da Vinci 
completed a canal with six locks before Co- 
lumbus discovered America. What is re- 
garded as the real pioneer of modern Euro- 
pean canals, the 119-lock Canal du Midi con- 
necting the Mediterranean and the Bay of 
Biscay, was in operation before William Penn 
signed his famous treaty with the Indians. 
A canal still in use in England dates back to 
the Roman occupation. 

Man’s continued striving to harness, de- 
velop, and exploit water resources, primarily 
to provide himself with cheap transporta- 
tion which, in turn, nurtures commercial 
and industrial growth, has been a major fac- 
tor in shaping the course of development 
both in Europe and America. 

In Europe and Asia today, as in our own 
country, this effort continues. We, in Amer- 
ica, sometimes encounter strong local differ- 
ences of opinion in connection with water 
resources development. To your credit this 
is not the case among the States in the Ar- 
kansas Basin. It did exist, and, again to 
your credit, was overcome in the develop- 
ment of the Little River system. But by and 
large we have a much easier row to hoe than 
those engaged in similar enterprises in some 
parts of the world where people are faced 
with the problems of developing rivers that 
involve more than one country. 

A fine example of the development of an 
international waterway is the recently com- 
pleted canalization of the Moselle River—a 
joint enterprise of France, Luxembourg, and 
West Germany. I was in Europe 2 months 
ago when the Grand Duchess of Luxembourg 
presided over ceremonies opening this $195 
million project, which is 170 miles long and 
had been under construction for some 6 
years, 
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Desire for the canalization of the tricky 
Moselle to permit the passage of large barges 
dates back to the last century when exploita- 
tion of the large-scale iron ore deposits in 
Lorraine was begun and cheap coal and coke 
became imperative. It was not until 1956, 
however, that the inherent difficulties were 
resolved and a canal treaty was signed by 
the three countries which share the river. 
The Moselle Waterway represents a notable 
international triumph of cooperation of peo- 
ple in the provision of a major water trans- 
portation system. 

Even in southeast Asia people hope to de- 
velop the lower basin of the mighty Mekong 
River. The lower Mekong flows about 1,600 
miles through the Indochina Peninsula, 
Some idea of the magnitude of the Mekong 
is the fact that extreme floods are estimated 
to approach about two-thirds of the project 
flood for our lower Mississippi River. The 
lower basin is one of the largest drainage sys- 
tems in the world, comprising nearly all of 
Laos and Cambodia, the eastern third of 
Thailand, and about a seventh of South Viet- 
nam. This is an area we think of, not in 
terms of great engineering works, but as the 
site of our effort to preserve freedom. Yet, 
while serving in Vietnam 2 years ago I saw 
a small truck marked “Mekong River Sur- 
vey.” 

At the request of Cambodia, Thailand, 
Laos, and Vietnam, the U.S. International 
Cooperation Administration sent a party of 
experts, including personnel of the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, to the Mekong basin in 
1955 to make a brief reconnaissance survey. 
In 1957, another group of experts, dispatched 
by the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, and under the 
leadership of Lt. Gen. Raymond A. Wheeler, 
former Army Chief of Engineers, made a more 
intensive survey. 

Under the aegis of the Economic Commis- 
sion, 20 nations, including the United 
States, are cooperating with the countries of 
the peninsula in amassing basic data needed 
for preliminary planning. Experts from the 
Corps of Engineers, North Pacific division, 
have recently planned an analysis of the 
basin by means of electronic computers in 
order to determine the best systems of dams 
and reservoirs. This technique was devel- 
Oped by the corps in connection with the 
Columbia River program. So, even with the 
unsettled situation in southeast Asia, and in 
spite of difficult agreements that will have 
to be worked out by the riparian countries 
so that development of the Mekong can be 
undertaken, the people involved are making 
a start in recognition of the great potential 
ultimate benefits that could accrue. 

So you have reason to be proud that the 
fruits of your labors here in the Arkansas 
Basin—truly part and parcel of a great world 
enterprise to provide the sinews of future 
progress—will be available for the benefit of 
this area within a comparatively short period 
of time. 

I want to assure you once more of our abid- 
ing interest in the full realization of the 
basin’s vast potential, and voice the pride 
of the Corps of Engineers in its commit- 
ment with you in this cause. 


Independence Reviewed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22,1964 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, as a 
nation, we Americans this month ob- 
served the anniversary marking 188 years 


1964 


of independence for this country. The 
occasion, it seemed to me, called for 
some refiection on the value of freedom 
to our American way of life, and so I 
made this the subject of my July news- 
letter to constituents of my district, the 
Second Congressional District of Wash- 
ington State. 

In my newsletter, I pointed out that 
Americans have fought and died in wars 
to preserve our freedom against threats 
from outside our borders. But I also 
Pointed out that there is another war 
going on right here inside our borders. 
And that war, I suggested, resolves it- 
self around the question of how much 
independence the people of this country 
will preserve for themselves rather than 
give up by default to their government, 

Because of its timely subject, Mr. 
Speaker, I believe that my newsletter, 
“Independence and Poverty,” will be of 
interest not only to the people I repre- 
sent, but to a great many Members of 
Congress as well. Therefore, under 
leave to extend my remarks, the news- 
letter together with the section entitled, 
“As I See It.“ follows: 


INDEPENDENCE AND POVERTY 


We Americans have once again celebrated 
Independence Day—or the Fourth of July. 
During the years since that Declaration, 
Americans have fought and died to preserve 
that independence. In this century two 
World Wars have been fought to prevent 
the domination of the world by a single 
Power. Even now we are engaged in a war 
in South Vietnam trying to prevent a take- 
Over of a country by Communist forces. 
And there is evidence that this war could 
grow into another Korea. But it seems this 
Nation stands almost alone in its determina- 
tion to help people preserve their identity 
and their nationality. 

Yet is seems to me that there is another 
War going on right here inside our own 
borders. And that war resolves itself on the 
Question of how much independence the peo- 
Ple of this country will preserve for them- 
Selves or give by default to their Govern- 
ment. I suppose I can be accused of being 
reactionary and of seeing bogeys where none 
exist—but it appears to me that Americans 
are losing their freedoms by Government 
takeover. 

Sitting here as I do in Washington, D.C., 

am more concerned with Federal encroach- 
ment than almost any other issue. My con- 
Cern focuses on the fact of evolving en- 
Croachment being velled by what may ap- 
Pear to be good programs and policies. This 
reminds me of the frog in the tub. Water 
Was added at a slowly increasing temperature 
Until the frog-was boiled to death, but never 
Telt the pain. He just fell asleep and woke 
Up dead. Had the frog been abruptly tossed 
into boiling water he would have jumped 
Out and saved his life. 

The lifeblood of our way of life is our free- 
dom. All government can give you is what it 
first takes from you. When government 
Blves us benefits funded by our own dollars, 
it also cinches the binder on our freedoms 
u little tighter. Our way of life is being 
Rtrophied by an ever tighter cinch on our 
freedoms. This is the fact of which I am 
Most aware when I cast your vote in Con- 
gress on issues and programs that involve 
Social and economic problems and solutions. 

Professed ‘compassion at the Federal level 
very often turns out to be cynical vote- 
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buying gimmicks. In such cases qualifica- 
tion for assistance and benefits depends on 
voting patterns past and prospective. 

Now comes the war on poverty. I know of 
no one who favors poverty, but a study of 
the simple facts about it ralses questions 
about the sincerity of its authors. For there 
seems to be little real relief in it for poverty- 
stricken people. The legisiation calls for pro- 
viding $28 per person per year to those 
President Johnson says are poverty stricken. 
That's typical of the benefits. The bill also 
sets up a poverty czar who will have au- 
thority to buy land and set up controlled 
family-sized farms. Land reform and col- 
lectivized farming have not yet been made a 
part of our heritage of independence. 

There are presently 42 Federal programs to 
combat poverty. They involve an annual 
outlay of $31.8 billion. The administration’s 
formula for fighting newly discovered pov- 
erty would add duplicating programs at an 
additional $5 bilion per annum cost in 3 
years, 

Local and State governments are currently 
spending $34.7 billion on welfare programs 
and private sources add another $35.5, This 
Nation is spending almost $100 billion per 
year to reduce poverty, but the expression 
of the President has the world believing we 
don’t care. Existing law and proposed 
amendments for vocational training have 
been rejected and unused by the Executive. 
Instead the new poverty program will cost 
$4,700 a year for each Job Corps recruit, 
Why you could send your son to Harvard for 
less than that. Yet the administration turns 
thumbs down on my proposal to give parents 
who have children in college a tax credit. 

You have indicated to me in your replies 
to my questionnaires that Federal encroach- 
ment is one of the important issues today 
and I agree. I hope, that when we think of 
the Deciaration of Independence, issued 188 
years ago, we remind ourselves that that in- 
dependence which we treasured so greatly 
then is still Just as dear today. 

Sincerely yours, 
Congressman JACK WESTLAND. 


As I See Ir 
(By Helen Westland) 


We have had an unusually large number 
of Washington Second District friends in our 
office this summer, most of them with their 
children, em route to see the New York 
World’s Fair, They all liked our fair better; 
said ours wasn’t as big, but also wasn't so 
commercial. They sounded like proud west- 
erners talking, and we loved it. 

I've been busy this summer helping to 
open, read, and tabulate the questionnaires 
Jack sent you, and which so many thou- 
sands of you responded to with your opin- 
ions. Jack is very appreciative of your ef- 
forts In this project. In addition, we had 
the U.S. National Open golf championship 
played in Washington, D.C., this summer, and 
as an official lady scorer, I was lucky in draw- 
ing Arnold Palmer to score for the first day. 
Hos a gentleman, and every bit the great 
golfer we hear about. 

Another project that took some time was 
the Republican quilt which was made by we 
Republican congressional wives, and which 
took us a whole year to complete. I was 
quilt chairman, and this meant keeping track 
of 213 elephants, secing that they got em- 
broidered, appliqued, and assembled into 
the 9-foot 6-inch square quilt that it is. 
Both political parties have specialties at their 
conventions, and this was the wives’ con- 
tribution for the 1964 Republican Conven- 
tion, Had there been a similar quilt made 
in Lincoln's time, it would be most interest- 
ing today. 
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EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
the thinking patriot, devoted to this 
country, but awake to what is going on 
around him is facing a number of most 
important political decisions. Decisions 
magnified by their prominence in the 
American scheme, and confused by re- 
cent developments on this political scene. 
Confused again, and confounded by the 
failure of leadership in our Nation, 

A failure that runs through the fabric 
of this country from the top to the bot- 
tom, a failure that refuses to act deci- 
sively in the face of an emergency and a 
failure that may wreck our present two- 
party political system. 

To be sure, some leaders have been 
vocal, but their voice is lost in the at- 
mosphere of hatred that is abroad in the 
land. Hatred runs wild in the Nation 
and snarls from the podium and the mi- 
crophone. History contains no more 
bitter performance in the actions of par- 
tisan politics than the snarl of contempt 
from a candidate after three Governors 
had pleaded with the Republican politi- 
cal convention to adopt a plank con- 
demning the Communists, the Ku Klux 
Klan, and the Birchers. 

The convention delegates turned down 
their own party leaders by a majority 
estimated at 2 to 1 and rang down the 
curtain on the two-party system in this 
country—in the opinion of many people. 

The efforts of the three Governors, 
backed by a former President of this Na- 
tion came to naught when the final blast 
of the party candidate claims “extrem- 
ism is no vice in defense of liberty.” 

Wrapping the defense of patriotism 
around the night raids, the church bomb- 
ings, the kidnapings, the sneak attacks 
on homes, the candidate offered a de- 
fense of liberty as his excuses for justi- 
fication of extremism. 

Something of this must have been in 
the mind of Governor Hatfield, of Ore- 
gon, in his keynote speech. It fits the 
situation so perfectly it must be repeated 
here: 

The Republican position— 


Declared Hatfield— 
challenges any who would destroy freedom, 
whether they wrap themselves in a false 
cloak of patriotism or an equally false coat 
of religion. 


And within 48 hours, the party candi- 
date would shout, “moderation is no 
virtue,” when concerned with freedom, 
from the same platform. 

For its clarity of expression and its 
sound American doctrine, portions of 
5 speech cry for repeated read- 

We have faith In the forces of law and 
order under our Constitution. There are 
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bigots who spew forth venom and hate. They 
must be overcome and the Republican Party 
will lead the quest for victory in the strug- 
gle to change the minds and hearts of men 
because it is only by such a victory that 
human dignity will be won and preserved, 


Although his denunciation of “extreme 
bigoted groups which include the Com- 
munists, the Ku Klux Klan, and the John 
Birch Society” brought part of the au- 
dience in the hall to their feet and 
stopped the speech for a full minute, 
when the time came to vote, the voice 
vote was adjudged against platform 
planks to name the groups as objection- 
able. 

Hatfield, as keynoter and as a prom- 
ising political leader in the Republican 
Party today, set the pace for the conven- 
tion. No vote was taken after his speech, 
the pause of a full minute seemed to 
promise that the convention was opposed 
to extremists, 

Governor Rockefeller and the Nation 
found out about this the following day. 
Rockefeller had urged a plank in the 
platform naming the Birch Society as 
objectionable. 

It is essential that this convention repu- 
diate, here and now any doctrinaire, militant 
minority, whether Communist, Ku Klux 
Klan, or Bircher [John Birch Society]. 


He declared. 

There was a wave of boos and catcalls. 
Shouts of “No, no,” interrupted him. 
And the plank was overwhelmingly re- 
jected. 

But the convention had a third chance 
to reject extremism. 

Governor Romney of Michigan led a 
fight for almost the same plank as that 
advocated by Rockefeller except that it 
did not name Birch or any other group. 

His efforts were no more successful 
than Rockefellers. 

The plank was rejected by a 
voice vote. Some 2,600 and more dele- 
gates and alternates sat on the conven- 
tion floor. They are allegedly selected 
to represent the people of this Nation. 
If they do represent the people, we are 
in a sad plight. More than the two 
party system is at stake, if this is true. 

The power of the Birch Society is no 
longer in question. It has been claimed 
that more than a hundred were in at- 
tendance at the convention, “attended 
as individuals” according to John Rous- 
selot, of San Marino, Calif., a national 
organizer for the group, who was de- 
feated for Congress 2 years ago. 

A high California political leader is 
credited with “not wanting too many 
Birch members on hand,” at the conven- 
tion, but he was not identified by a lady 
spokesman. Rousselot stated that the 
society neither endorses candidates nor 
makes political contributions although 
it is generally reported that the orga- 
nization collected more than $2 million 
last year. 

It was vaguely hinted by Rousselot 
that other Birchers were not too popular 
with the leaders picking delegates and 
alternates when he said: 

They had more than done their duty In 

and other local Republican orga- 
nizations but they were denied a place in 
the convention— 
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According to him 
because they might have been controversial. 


While the rejection of the Rockefeller 
and the Romney planks for the platform 
brought disappointment to some of the 
delegates, it is interesting to note that 
Robert Welch, the founder of the Society 
was reported “pleased and surprised” at 
the margin by which the Republican 
convention rejected the plank, according 
to an Associated Press dispatch from 
Urbana, 10l., where Welch was reported 
in conference with a University of Illi- 
nois professor and Birch Society leader. 

In conclusion, may I state that the de- 
velopments in San Francisco definitely 
indicate a party split worse than that 
of 1912 and while it will be of great help 
to the Democratic Party in the upcoming 
election, the end of the two party system 
will be a blow for Democrats as well as 
Republicans. 

What is the answer? 

Will clear thinking and commonsense 
repudiate the Republican candidate who 
supports right-to-work laws, who fights 
the long overdue civil rights bill, who is 
opposed to a fair living for our farm 
Population, who would end foreign aid, 
and who can find no merit in health in- 
surance for the aged. 

Or will hate and venom continue to 
dominate the stage while police and 
demonstrators fight to the death in the 
public streets? 

Only time can provide the answer. 
Republican leaders charged with the re- 
sponsibility to provide their party with 
intelligent and constructive thinking will 
do well to review the history of Nazi 
Germany during the early days when 
President von Hindenburgh was out- 
maneuvered by an Austrian corporal who 
brought the greatest disaster of all times 
to that nation, 


Journalism a Career, a Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. EVERETT, Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago Frank R. Ahlgren, who is an 
outstanding editor of this Nation of the 
Commercial Appeal at Memphis, made 
an address to the students of the de- 
partment of journalism at Mississippi 
State College for Women. 

This address was so outstanding that 
it was carried in full in the Tennessee 
Press, which is the publication of the 
Tennessee Press Association. The ad- 
dress follows: 

JOURNALISM A CAREER, A CHALLENGE 

(Evrror’s Nore.—Frank R. Ahigren, editor 
of the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, re- 
recently addressed students of the de- 
partment of journalism at Mississippi State 
College for Women. His subject: The de- 
mands for success in a newspaper career and 
the satisfactions of such a caree, Editor 


Ahigren’s address was widely acclaimed. 
The Tennessee Press presents it in full.) 
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(By Frank R. Ahigren) 

I know. of no more rewarding occupation 
than journalism in this thrilling age. Rapid 
and mass communications have become a 
major component of life in our kind of so- 
ciety, and journalism is perhaps the most 
im t area of modern communication. 

With all its competition from television, 
radio, news magazines and newsletters, the 
daily newspaper remains the most audible 
and urgent voice of a free country, 

I confess that after a Hfetime in the 
newspaper profession I may show some blas 
on this subject. But I find no conclusive 
proof that the printed word and the fully 
explored written report are not superior to 
the fleeting, temporary images and capsule 
reports of the television newscast. There 
is, too, the advantage of a consistently 
local approach to the problems which con- 
front the particular readers of any given 
newspaper. 

Let me not disparage the attraction and 
importance of a televised presidential news 
conference or astronaut launching. But 
the fact remains that when the deed is done, 
there will be many who missed the televi- 
sion moment because of the timing, and 
these will scan the newspaper reports at 
their leisure. It is the newspaper which 
most quickly will provide penetrating analy- 
sis and interpretation of large events. And 
only the newspaper brings to the Individual 
citizen the broad accounting of what is 
happening to his neighbors, what his mayor 
is up to, how his city or county is shaping 
his own life, who has died, who has been 
married, who has been hailed into court. 

After the troubles that beset the campus 
of the University of Mississippi! last fall. 
a young sophomore living on the Ole Miss 
grounds confessed to me that he actually 
knew very little about what was happening 
around him then and that he read the 
Commercial Appeal each morning to find 
out. 

MAKES PROFESSION REWARDING 


Such comment is what makes this a re- 
warding profession, Oh, we are abused and 
criticized, but if we weren't we would know 
we were not doing much of a job. The mere 
fact that people clamor for newspapers 
when they want news ls assurance enough, 
and the occasional compliment from an 
unexpected source lifts our spirits more than 
a hatt ul of pep pills. 

Newspapermen know they are necded. 
There is no known substitute for their prod- 
uct. So there is a great inner satisfaction 
to be attained by those who know that they 
have done their work well, and to the best 
of their ability. 

Some of you know this. Some of you who 
are still students are wondering. 

There is so much discussion about how 
young people are being pushed ahead socially 
and how dangerous it is to your lives, But 
you are being pushed in another way which 
may explain in part, to those of us who are 
older, why you appear to grow up so fast. It's 
an accepted fact that the wise youngster of 
this day ts the one who picks his career early 
and pursues a systematic course of study to- 
ward that work. If he plans a lifetime in 
electronics, chemistry, surgery, or even store- 
keeping, there is so much to be learned, 8° 
much to be absorbed if he hopes to be 4 
success. 

The same has become true in journalism. 

Not so many years ago, newspapermen 
seemed to drift up out of a cloud. Some 
were college men, but a good many were 
not. Don't misunderstand me: many of the 
old-timers were intelligent, quick-witted, 
often brilliant Journalists. They had the 
drive to be self-educated, and the inherent 
curlosity that makes a good newspaperman- 

TAKES MORE THAN WIT 


But you and I know that today it requires 
more than quick wit and native intelligence 
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to fully comprehend the complex workings 
of the world. Certainly, it is helpful to know 
where you are headed and to prepare your- 
self for the trip. 

Many industries and businesses are bidding 
for the services of the college graduate, and 
newspapers are right in there among them. 
Editor & Publisher recently declared that 
newspapers currently need 3,500 new editorial 
personnel each year and that this is about 
1,000 more than the journalism schools turn 
out annually, Furthermore, quite a number 
of the journalism graduates go into public re- 
lations and other fields of communications. 

Even with demand outrunning supply, 
conscientious newspaper editors have to be 
selective in hiring. At today’s salaries, and 
with today’s fringe benefits, the editor has 
a considerable investment in each of his 
editorial personnel, For that reason, he puts 
great store in experience and past perform- 
ance, individual stamina and aggressiveness, 
and a broad but firm footing in education. 
All the more reason why those who may be 
entertaining the thought of a newspaper 
Career must do the groundwork early. 

Part of that preparation is a journalistic 
education. Simply to know and understand 
some of the problems of mechanical produc- 
tion of a newspaper will be extremely help- 
ful. A comprehension of editorial depart- 
ment organization will make it clear how 
the individual, whether he be on rewrite, on 
a beat, or on the copydesk, fits into the team 
it takes to put out a dally paper. 

Finally, and most important, is training 
in the art of observing, organizing facts, and 
writing clearly. 

OBTAIN LIBERAL EDUCATION 


I still know of no better way to become a 
journalist, or a writer for any medium, than 
to obtain a liberal education. 

If you are to nurture intellectual character 
it must be done through the avenue of the 
liberal education. To put it simply: Learn 
&s much as you can about the classics, the 
Peaks of human thought; study and seek to 
Understand the history of civilization and 
of your own country; learn the languages 
of other people; enrich yourself with a love 
for art, music and literature; and obtain— 
as time will t—as much knowledge as 
you can in the field of science, which is per- 
haps the dominant force in the world we 
know, 

Unless you possess a real love of knowl- 
edge, the newspaper career will be a trade 
rather than a vocation for you. 

But this is the really exciting thing about 
Working for a newspaper. Every shred of 
knowledge you have gained will contribute 
to your ability as a journalist, because this 

one of the most varied businesses I know. 

As a reporter, you may be called upon to 
interview a rocket technician one day, an 
architect another day, a high political figure 
another day, or the skipper of a nuclear- 
Powered submarine, or a famous sculptor, a 
beckeeper, an oll magnate, a foreign student, 
& police chief, a captured bank robber, a 
Murderer—the list and the possibilities are 
infinite, 8 

Sunday your assignment may be to listen 

& sermon and write understandingly about 
® particular church denomination. Do you 

OW anything about religion, the differ- 
ences in church organization, the ecument- 
cal movement, and so on? 

Monday, between writing obituaries and 
answering the city desk phone, you may be 
Sent to the airport to talk briefly to a 
famed astronaut who is between planes dur- 

Za cross-country trip. Do you know 
Something about the brief but complex his- 

of space exploration? Can you ask in- 
telligent questions about the space ventures 
Scheduled in the near future? 

Tuesday, having returned to the office from 
Covering a civic luncheon and speech, you 
— be sped out again to interview a visiting 

nator at a hotel. Let's suppose he is in- 
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volved at the moment in a highly publicized 
dialog with the White House about the con- 
stitutionality of certain Presidential actions. 
Are you familiar with the Constitution? Do 
you know how Congress operates? Have you 
studied the history of the Presidency, and the 
changes made by various Presidents in the 
powers of that office? 

Wednesday, your assignment is to cover a 
banquet at which a leader in the cotton tex- 
tlie field will address a group. He talks for 
45 minutes, and although you haye obtained 
a text of his talk you must be able to select 
the parts which are newsworthy. You have 
to compress the gist of his remarks into 350 
words, and the speech has about 4,000 words. 
Will you be able to spot the key phrases 
which are meaningful to the cotton-growing 
community, and to the general public? 

Thursday, let us imagine, a member of a 
city commission reveals a new plan for urban 
renewal in a certain slum section. Another 
reporter has the job of telling that part of 
the story, but this happens to be an area 
where there has been a lot of controversy 
over the question of development along in- 
dustrial or residential lines, and a side story 
is needed on that angle. You're given the 
side story to write. This means you've got 
to consult with the other reporter to under- 
sand the new developments, and then con- 
duct research in the morgue, read old clip- 
pings, and digest the background of the con- 
troversy. 

This is no casual matter, for you may 
have to check back on certain facts to be cer- 
tain that they were accurately reported the 
first time, and you may have to contact nu- 
merous important people for new informa- 
tion. They must know, when you ask a 
question, that you are fully aware of what 
has happened before, because outsiders al- 
ways assume that a reporter knows anything 
his newspaper has published and they have 
a right to that assumption. 

Friday and Saturday—well, you've had a 
busy 5-day week so you get these 2 days off. 

EACH DAY A CHALLENGE 


Every day is a new challenge to a news- 
paperman. This applies to the desk man, the 
general assignment reporter, the copy reader 
(for he must be ready to challenge a story 
which appears based on misinformation or 
which does not conform to previously re- 
ported facts), and even the “cub,” to whom 
the entire newspaper atmosphere is new and 
alien. 

Rewards? To the new man on the staff 
it is exciting merely to see his own words in 
print. The byline, when it is earned, gives 
him added satisfaction, for it signifies he 
has done an exceptional job. Finally, there 
is the reward of knowing that you have given 
your community, the people you live wth, 
a satisfying journal of the events which 
affect their ves most. 7 

The late John H. Sorrells, who rubbed 
printer's ink into his knuckles in Memphis 
back in the 1920's, and later was president 
and general manager of the Memphis Pub- 
lishing Co. and executive editor of Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, once said, “A newspaper 
gives cohesion and direction and purpose to 
community life. It agitates; it creates de- 
mand; it articulates wants and needs; it 
establishes and preserves standards of public 
morals. It is the community’s physician, 
father confessor, and advocate.” 

To the young person considering a career 
in journalism, John Sorrells said: “It seems 
to me that the newspaper business would 
prove inadequate and unsatisfactory to any 
one who considers it as merely the means 
of earning a living, because the newspaper 
is more than a business or a trade or a pro- 
fession; it’s a way of life. Xs 

“One who goes into newspaper work 
ought to consider that he is enlisting in a 
cause, is dedicating his life to something. 
He should inquire not only about the mate- 
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rial rewards, but also ask about the spiritual 
rewards. 

“What a man will put into the newspaper 
business, if he is in earnest, will be hard 
work, a rigid mental discipline, a certain 
self-denial, an unglorified anonymity. What 
he will get out of it, materially, can be easily 
disposed of. Despite sneers and charges and 
accusations to the contrary, newspaper work 
pays well. 

“The newspaper business is annual, not 
seasonal; it is stable; it provides year-round 
employment, at an annual wage. The hours 
are decent, the working conditions good. 
Newspaper people are invariably persons of 
size in their communities. They have high 
standards of living; they live in the reflected 
prestige of their institution.” 

Again he said: “The newspaper business Is 
not decadent; it has not lost its purpose or 
direction; it has not lost its ideals or its 
idealism. How long it continues that way 
does not lie with me, or men of my age; 
it rests with men of your age. It lies with 
the younger men who are asking themselves 
what it has to offer, and must decide whe- 
ther the rewards are commensurate with 
what they must put into it. Journalism's 
vitality can feed only upon the vitality of 
new energy and new ideas.” 

Do you want to try it? 


BUILD FOUNDATION 


Then avail yourselyes of the advantages 
right here before you. What you learn in 
your journalism studies will give you a foun- 
dation for the experience you may seek later. 
But also ground yourself well—while you are 
young and eager—in the humanities. Your 
English studies are so obviously necessary 
that I must assume you are reading, writing 
and learning all you can. Remember that 
contemporary events, whether in your com- 
munity or in Washington or Paris or Moscow 
or Katanga, can be understood fully only 
when you know history. 

Recognize the fact that money is an es- 
sential ingredient of human psychology and 
behaviorism and educate yourselves in the 
“dismal science“ of economics. Obtain more 
than a smattering of knowledge in political 
science. Make a comparative study of gov- 
ernmental systems. Find out how our courts 
operate, and store away in your mind the 
rudiments of law and its history. Pick up 
what you can on the subjects of religion and 
theology, drama, labor and management, mil- 
itary science, chemistry, psychology—any wee 
bit of information which may someday pay 
off at some unexpected moment. 

Above all, learn to know yourself. Your 
own sense of independence will pay untold 
dividends in newspaper work. A probing 
and skeptical mind will be as useful as 3 
fluent pen. Relate yourself to the world 
around you and absorb experience. Make it 
a part of you. 

Keep your integrity. You have heard 
many scholars say that the more they learn. 
the less they know. That is the honest mind 
at work. It creates the incentive to learn 
more, Like the educator, the journalist never 
ceases to be curious. He is always reading. 
asking questions, and trying to build blocks 
of truth out of the answers he obtains. 

Rewarding? Tve been involved in the 
business since I stepped out of adolescence. 
I've seen many newspapermen come and go— 
some up and some down. But I wouldn't 
feel that the blood was pulsing in my veins 
if I couldn't hear the presses throb each 
day, and see the warm paper roll out with the 
ink still wet. If there was a day when there 
weren't problems—and some moments of 
high exhilaration—it would seem incomplete. 
At the end of each of those thousands of 
days behind me there has been the sense of 
satisfaction. 

Maybe some can obtain that same satisfac- 
tion in other vocations, but for those like me 
it comes only through a love that is given 
to and returned by a life in journalism. 
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Dean of American Economics Professors 
Lauds Patman Subcommittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, for a 
committee to work so hard and then find 
an eminent authority to support its effort 
must be a great satisfaction to its mem- 
bers. A subcommittee of Chairman 
Parman’s Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee has labored the past 6 months to 
see not only what makes the Federal 
Reserve “tick,” but more importantly, 
how it might be made to “tick” better. 

Along comes Dr. Seymour E. Harris, 
the prestigious Harvard economics pro- 
fessor emeritus, who writes an impres- 
sive commendatory letter to The Wash- 
ington Post on July 16. In it, Professor 
Harris, who was a top Kennedy economic 
adviser, states flatly a prime contention 
of Chairman Parman’s for many years— 
“On no issue of economic policy has more 
nonsense been written than on the in- 
dependence of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem.” 

The letter certifies as valid the many 
contentions of Chairman Parman and 
most of his Democratic colleagues, and 
in effect, supports the basic recom- 
mendations that have recently come out 
of the subcommittee. I believe it im- 
perative that the full text of Dr. Harris’ 
letter be presented for the Recorp. 
Majority members of the subcommittee 
are: WRIGHT Parman, of Texas, chair- 
man; Henry S. Reuss, of Wisconsin; 
CHARLES A. VANIK, of Ohio; CLAUDE PEP- 
PER, of Florida; Josera G. MINISH, of 
New Jersey; CHARLES L. WELTNER, of 
Georgia; Ricuarp T. HANNA, of Cali- 
fornia; CHARLES H. WI. so, of California. 

The text of Dr. Harris’ letter follows; 
[From the Washington Post, July 16, 1964] 

CHANGING THE FED 

The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency is to be congratulated for its pro- 
posed changes in the Federal Reserve System. 
Two crucial issues are at stake: First, the 
independence of the Fed; second, its con- 
stituency. 

On no issue of economic policy has more 
nonsense been written than on the inde- 
pendence of the Federal Reserve System. 
And no one has proclaimed this independ- 
ence more insistently than Mr. William Mc- 


Chesney Martin, Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, 

What exactly does independence mean? 
In the famous accord of the early 1950's, 
Senator DovcLas made it clear that the Fed 
should not be required by the Treasury to 
manufacture and induce inflation. 
merely in order to keep the price of Govern- 
ment securities high and the rate of interest 
on these securities low. This does not mean 
that the Fed has no responsibility vis-a-vis 
the Government security market—the Fed- 
eral Government accounts for 20 percent of 
our economy—but merely that policies in 
favor of Government should not be overdone. 
I am glad that Congressman PATMAN was in- 
duced to abandon the idea of making the 
Secretary of the Treasury once more a mem- 
ber of the Board. The Treasury might over- 
wolgh the objectives of a good bond market. 
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But what the Patman committee now 
seeks is an avowal that the Fed's policies will 
be integrated with those of the Executive, 
that is to say, if, for example, the Govern- 
ment seeks full employment, relative stabil- 


ity of prices, and reasonable balance in 


international accounts, the Fed would have 
no alternative but to follow policies that 
help the Government achieve these ends. 
This is a must. We cannot afford, in these 
days of crisis, the luxury of the Executive 


- going one way and the Fed another. 


Under President Kennedy, there were 
threats of restrictive monetary policy (e.g. 
at one point Mr. Martin would veto the tax 
cut by not financing the deficit out of ad- 
ditional money). The inference of Mr. Mar- 
tin, at times, was that the new Treasury 
issues would have to be purchased out of ad- 
ditional savings made possible by a rise in 
interest rates. But he early retreated from 
this position. President Kennedy and Presi- 
dent Johnson would not tolerate the kind of 
monetary policy that pleased President Elsen- 
hower and his top aids. 

On the second issue, the constituency: 
President Wilson asked for a Federal Reserve 
Board to protect the interests of the Nation; 
not the financial interests alone. An Open 
Market Committee which largely determines 
monetary policy and has heavy representa- 
tion from the Federal Reserve banks, is 
contrary to the spirit of Wilson's Federal 
Reserve System. 

The Board itself gives too much attention 
to the wishes of the financial interests. The 
banks even more so. Financial interests are 
biased in favor of excessive monetary restric- 
tion and high price for their product and 
restricted supplies. They might do better, 
though they do not seem to realize it, by 
selling more at lower prices. 

Hence, I hope the Congress will, as Con- 
gressman Parman wishes, remove Reserve 
bank officials from the Open Market Com- 
mittee and also shorten the terms of mem- 
bers of the Board so that they are more sensi- 
tive to the Interests of the Nation, A 4- 
year term would make them more sensitive 
to the needs of the Nation and to the de- 
mands of administration economic policy. 


Edgerly House: A Milestone in the Treat- 
ment of Narcotics Addiction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to note that 
the advocates of a more enlightened and 
humane view of the drug addict—par- 
ticularly the female drug addict—re- 
cently achieved a modest but highly sig- 
nificant success. This success was the 
recent dedication in New York City of 
Edgerly House, a four-story, two-build- 
ing “halfway house” designed to help 
women drug addicts regain a construc- 
tive role in society. 

The existence of Edgerly House is a 
product of the dreams and efforts of 
many people. It required a community- 
wide effort, in which foundations and a 
great number of private individuals 
contributed more than $70,000, to secure 
the buildings which will be known as 
Edgerly House. The institution is 
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named after the Edgerly family which 
made a large gift of money to the project. 

While Edgerly House owes its existence 
to the generosity of many, it is basically 
the product of the vision of one man— 
Father Daniel Egan, S.A., of the Gray- 
moor Fathers, reverently known to 
female addicts as our “junkie priest.” 
For years Father Egan has nursed the 
dream of establishing a halfway house 
for girls leaving prison where they can 
live until they are strong enough to stand 
on their own feet with a renewed sense 
of self-respect. It has been his belief 
that their most immediate need is a place 
to come for a meal, to get in out of the 
cold, to take a bath, find some clothes, or 
perhaps just sit and relax and talk to 
someone who likes and understands 
them—a club, a haven where they can 
feel safe. 

The establishment of Edgerly House is 
dramatic indication of the success of 
Father Egan's earlier venture in this un- 
explored region. Two years ago, in 
November of 1962, the community of 
Greenwich Village, inspired largely by 
Father Egan, formed the Village Haven, 
a voluntary and experimental effort to 
help the female drug addict. As im- 
portant as this effort was, Village Haven 
could not accommodate girls overnight. 
A bigger and better place was needed to 
take care of girls until they could get re- 
established. In Edgerly House, such a 
place has now been found. 

This new facility will accommodate 
about 35 women. The halfway house 
has 36 cheerful bedrooms, large living 
room, dining room, a kitchen, a clinic, 
and crafts and classrooms. Further, it 
will be staffed by competent professional 
counselors and assistants as well as 
women volunteers. 

Like the haven, Edgerly House is non- 
sectarian—open to all races, creeds, and 
religions. 

Mr. Speaker, the establishment of 
Edgerly House should serve to remind 
us of the need for legislation to combat 
the very complex problem of narcotics 
addiction. It is time to consider new 
approaches, approaches suggested by the 
successes of Father Egan's Village Haven. 
At the same time, I call this body's at- 
tention to bills I introduced in the 87th 
Congress to establish new Federal-State 
programs for the construction and oper- 
ation of narcotics hospital facilities. In 
addition, this legislation would have had 
the State, in order to be eligible for 
assistance, establish an adequate after- 
care program for addicts who had been 
released from hospitals. A second bill 
I introduced would have provided for 
the civil commitment of drug users. Its 
purpose was to permit treatment and 
aftercare supervision of victims of nar- 
cotie addiction. The important thins 
is that such civil commitments would 
not have been deemed a criminal con- 
viction. 

It is time, in my opinion, to place the 
problem of drug addiction in its proper 
perspective—that it is one for medical 
solutions rather than penal. Little prog- 
ress will be made toward cure and the 
abolition of illegal traffic in drugs until 
the need for drugs is stamped out. This 
cannot be accomplished as long as known 
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addicts are treated as criminals. In the 
area of law the Nation has a long way 
to go to combat this very large and com- 
Plex problem. 

But in the area of human awareness 
a very great contribution has been made 
with the establishment. in New York of 
Edgerly House, the first institution of its 
kind in the United States. Indeed, this 
communitywide project is proving what 
Father Egan has always known to be 
true—the plight of the female addict is 
hot hopeless. It is his view that many. 
girls want help and can be rehabilitated, 
but first they need people who care and 
who will be there when they need help. 
This they now have in Edgerly House. 

Late in June of this year the “half- 
Way house” was formally dedicated, an 
Occasion that was attended by represent- 
atives of social welfare organizations 
and foundations, the clergy, civic lead- 


ers, and private citizens. During cere- 


Monies the following message from 
Father Egan was read in part: 

It [the halfway house] seemed like an Im- 
Possible dream, but with the help of sym- 
Pathetic people it has become a reality. 


Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity to 
Commend Father Egan and the many 
Others who had a hand in establishing 

erly House. It is an important step 
in developing an enlightened approach to 
problem of narcotics addiction. 
Also, I wish to add that if it is to become 
the great success it can be, it will need 
the continued support from all of us. If 
this support is forthcoming, the existence 
of this house will mean the salvation of 
Countless women in the years to come. 
example of this support must come 
the Government. I can think of 
No better investments in this area than 
& grant of assistance to Edgerly House 
for research into the causes of narcotics 
addiction. 
Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
t, the article which appeared 
in the July 2 Greenwich Village Villager, 
ribing the Edgerly House dedication 
es, follows: 
TE Epcrrty HOUSE—ÅCCOMMODATES 35 
Gms; VOLUNTEERS To Am STAFF 
A wide-ranging community effort to help 
drug addicts regain a constructive 
Tole in society bore fruit last Monday with 
1 formal dedication of Edgerly House, a 
Wat story, two-building “halfway house” on 
est 15th Street. 

According to Edgar T. Hussey, president of 
the West Side Savings bank, and president of 
Edgerly House, over $70,000 has been donated, 
through last May 31, to the institution by 
dundatlons and private individuals since it 
incorporated on June 18 of last year. 

Representatives of the social welfare or- 
ganizations and foundations which had con- 
Wibuted to the institution, the clergy and 
Ete citizens turned out to tour Edgerly 


b The halfway house has 36 spanking-clean 
Urin ms painted in cheerful colors, large 
linie room, dining room, and kitchen, a 
be C, and crafta and class rooms. It will 
ped to accommodate about 35 women at 
an time, providing living quarters until they 
Comer reestablished. It will be staffed by 
Maton eat professional counsclors and as- 
ts, alded by friendly women volunteers. 
NESSAGE FROM FATHER EGAN 
ia dedication was formally conducted by 
Ussey, who has worked tirelessly to raise 
tor the institution. Mr. Hussey read 
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a message from Father Daniel Egan, S.A., the 
Graymoor priest who through his work to 
better the lot of the drug addicts in general 
and female drug addicts in particuar has 
come to be known affectionately as the 
“Junkie Priest.” 

It was Father Egan whose appeal to the 
Village Kiwanis Club and to Mr. Hussey in 
1962 started a movement to better the lot 
of the women released, with little or no 
money or place to turn, from the Women’s 
House of Detention in Greenwich Village. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Hussey, a top 
floor was arranged for in a Sixth Avenue 
building to start the project on its way. 
Help was forthcoming from community 
groups like the Lions and Kiwanis Clubs, 
and a number of Village women and mer- 
chants helped the “Village Haven” as it was 
first called, on a volunteer basis. A board 
of directors was formed and the institution 
incorporated. 

MISS EDGERLY’S GIFT 


A large gift of money by Patricia Edgerly 
helped when a building was being sought, 
and the present structure has been named 
for the Edgerly family. 

Miss Edgerly, with many others, was pres- 
ent at the gathering on Monday: 

The message from Father Egan read in 
part: “It [the halfway house] seemed like 
an impossible dream, but with the help of 
sympathetic people it has become a reality.” 

Among those present were Queens dis- 
trict attorney, Frank O'Connor; business 
leader, Nathan Straus; Judge Anna Kross; 
New York City commissioner of correction, 
Albert McCarthy; chairman of Edgerly 
House, Dona Felisa R. Gautier; mayor of 
San Juan, P.R.; Mrs. Triestine Cutrona, ex- 
ecutive director of Edgerly House; and Albert 
J. De Sanctis, deputy commissioner, depart- 
ment of welfare. Many others from all areas 
of community life were also present. 

Mr. O'Connor, speaking for the law-en- 
forcement people in New York City, sald he 
was glad to see the enlightened approach 
of the Edgerly House brought into being, 

A brochure from Edgerly House, pointing 
out that the project will continue urgently 
to need funds in the future, points out: “In 
the city of New York, there is a department 
to arrest a girl, a department to judge her 
guilty, a department to punish her—but no 
department to help the non-parolee (95 per- 
cent) when she needs it most—upon release. 
The whole chain of rehabilitation, at pres- 
ent, is minus this link, and with the link 
missing—there is no chain.” The brochure 
also observes that 80 to 85 percent of the 
women released from the Women’s House of 
Detention are addicted to 

Among other community efforts to raise 
funds for the project was a recent party held 
by Leon Lianides of the Coach House Res- 
taurant on Waverly Place, which raised 
$4,000. 


The A.T. & T.: A Great American 
Example 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, sometimes 
it is difficult to put into words precisely 
the genius of free enterprise. The con- 
cept of free business under the profit sys- 
tem, itself almost synonymous with cap- 
italism, in some quarters of the world by 
Communist and Socialist has 
become associated with epithet, as al- 
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legedly synonymous with the selfish en- 
richment of a few fat tycoons. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Thousands of jobs, tens of thou- 
sands of dependents, and millions upon 
millions of dollars of investments of 
average citizens are pledged in good faith 
to the management of America’s huge 
and creditable Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. The policies of this blue chip cor- 
poration affect each of us and it is to the 
everlasting credit of the management of 
A.T. & T. that those policies are sound- 
ly efficient. 

Every once in a while amidst a plethora 
of editorial comment that is disgusting- 
ly enervating of the national esprit des 
corps there is found an editorial that 
helps America to be proud of our system. 
Such an editorial appeared in yester- 
day’s Washington Evening Star, entitled 
“Back to Capitalism.” 

Under unanimous consent I am insert- 
ing this editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and I commend its reading to all 
interested citizens: 

Back TO CAPITALISM 

Having taken the telephone company to 
task on several occasions for all-digit-dialing 
and other nefarious schemes, we'd like now 
to offer a small bouquet to A. T. & T. We got 
the idea on a recent trip to Europe. 

No one accustomed to the ubiquitous 
American drugstore phone booth, with its 
ability to accommodate either nickels or 
dimes, can come away from a contest with 
the German, French, or British equivalent 
without a traumatic shock. 

Part of the trouble is political. Foreign 
telephones are apt to be run by the govern- 
ment, and one often finds a booth by looking 
for the local post office, not a drugstore. The 
booths are scarce. In Bonn, the capital of 
Western Germany, there are precisely two 
phone booths in the main railroad station 
where one can make a local call. Lines of 
frustrated customers form everywhere, but 
with the profit motive missing, the govern- 
ments remain indifferent to customer needs. 

Then there is the matter of coins. In Ger- 
many, only 10-pfennig coins will work. In 
France, the customer must purchase a special 
token to operate a pay phone. In England, 
the whole system is Pickwickian. Some 
booths require a threepence coin inserted 
after the call is placed. Others instruct the 
citizen to drop four huge British pennies into 
a black box before dialing. He waits until 
his party says “Hello,” then pushes a plunger 
marked “A.” With luck, the pennies crash 
through a trapdoor Into another box, where- 
upon the two parties are able to hear each 
other. In the midst of their conversation, 
however, a beeping noise will interrupt, giy- 
ing the caller a brief, frantic moment to in- 
sert four more coins. If he lacks the precise 
change, the phone will go dead. 

It's enough to drive a man back to smoke 
signals. Or to a capitalistic, moneymaking, 
efficient phone company. 


Why I Am a Conservative 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 
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recently forwarded me the article, Why 
I Am a Conservative,” which appeared in 


the March 1964 issue of the Johns 
Hopkins magazine. 
This article, written by Gottfried 


Dietze, professor of political science at 
Johns Hopkins University, is the best 
that I have had the privilege of reading 
and I commend it to my colleagues and 
to all who read the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Wry I Am A CONSERVATIVE 


(By Gottfried Dietze) 
INFRINGEMENTS AGAINST THE RIGHTS OF PROP- 
ERTY IN THE 20TH CENTURY HAVE SAPPED THE 
WESTERN NATIONS’ STRENGTH AND ROBBED IN- 
DIVIDUALS OF INITIATIVE 


(Last spring, a well-known political scien- 
tists reprimanded his colleagues for shying 
away from the controversial issues of our 
day, such as civil rights and welfare legisla- 
tion. But he might well have criticized also 
those who discuss these topics but fail to 
take clear and uncompromising stands on 
the ground that this is precluded by the 
scientific nature of their work. 

(To me, this guise of scientific objectivity 
is strange in those who claim political sci- 
ence as their profession. The search for 
truth can hardly be confined to describing 
existing conditions. It goes deeper. It as- 
sumes that things are not perfect and thus 
not demonstrative of truth in a broader 
meaning. The search for truth is not only 
a quest for veritas, but also one for rectitudo, 
a search for the what is right. It requires 
criticism and suggestions for improvement. 

(In Germany I witnessed a value-free poli- 
tical science help to bring about an authori- 
tarian form of government which destroyed 
academic freedom. In part, this is what 
prompted me to write “In Defense of Prop- 
erty.” That book unequivocally contests 
prevalent academic and popular sentiments 
which favor a perverted concept of civil 
rights by discriminating against property 
rights. 

(A reviewer has called the volume an artic- 
ualtion of Senator GOLDWATER'S arguments. 
The book was not written with that objective. 
“In Defense of Property" grew out of re- 
search which for the past decade has been 
concerned with human rights and constitu- 
tional government. Inquiries into the philo- 
sophical foundations and the history of 
property convinced me of its importance for 
our clyilization and strengthened my belief 
that infringements upon property rights 
will lead to serfdom. 

(Many of today’s so-called liberals are not 
only indifferent to the protection of prop- 
erty, but in favor of its curtailment. I am 
interested in the protection of all human 
rights, including those of property. My 
book was written not in order to elevate 
property above other rights, but in order to 
restore it to its traditional rank on a par 
with life and liberty. 

(The following excerpts from “In Defense 
of were selected by the editors 
of the Johns Hopkins magazine, and are pub- 
lished with the kind permission of the 
Henry Regnery Co. As in all such under- 
takings, there is a decided risk here of in- 
complete representation of the author. But 
my mind was somewhat set at ease when Sal- 
vador de Madariaga—perhaps the only great 
Spaniard left after the passing of his friends 
Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset—wrote me, 
having just received the book: “It tastes 
good, (I've had a few sips of it.)“ And sọ, 
to the readers, Bon appétit":) 

“We have usually thought of democracy 
as the best guarantee for the freedom of the 
individual. Indeed, popular government 
was established for that purpose in the 
great democratic revolutions. Many of us 
still believe that democracy has continued to 
fulfill this function. But is not such a 
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belief an illusion? Has not popular govern- 
ment, originally adopted to end despotism, 
itself become despotic in the degenerated 
form of sheer majority rule? 

“On the whole, popular government has 
been considered superior to other forms of 
government because it is felt that the peo- 
ple are the best guardians of their liberties. 
This supposition is justified, as long as the 
people are sufficiently wise and educated to 
appreciate their liberties and to know how 
to protect them. Also, it is generally be- 
lieved that majority rule is superior to mi- 
nority rule as far as the protection of the 
rights of the individual is concerned. Again, 
this is true as long as the majority cares 
sufficiently for the rights of the individ- 
ual, irrespective of whether he belongs to 
the majority or not. On the other hand, as 
soon as the majority cares only for its mem- 
bers and not for other indiyiduals, it be- 
comes dangerous. 

“The introduction of universal suffrage was 
extremely important for the development of 
democracy. Democratic government acquired 
a broadder basis. With the abolition of prop- 
erty qualifications, that basis consisted no 
longer of the well-to-do, but also of the not- 
so-well-to-do. 

“The more property qualifications were 
eased, the more government became based 
upon the vote of the poor. Democracy, 
originally based on virtue and talent, became 
increasingly based upon numbers. Gradually 
the poor came to rule the rich. Moreover, 
with the incerasing abolition of property 
qualifications poorer and poorer elements 
were admitted to the ruling majority. More 
and more, the moderately poor were out- 
numbered by the very poor. The ruling ma- 
jority became poorer and poorer. 

“The march of democracy was also a march 
toward egalitarianism. Equality before the 
law was complemented by the equal right of 
all to make the law. But this was not 
enough. The equal right of all to make the 
law resulted in the tendency to make all 
equal by the law. Since other privileges 
had been abolished in the democratic revolu- 
tions, the surviving privilege of wealth was 
likely to receive increased attention as an 


anomaly in a democracy. A thorn in the - 


eyes of a few at the beginning of the demo- 
cratic era, it became a beam in the eyes of 
the many once egalitarian democracy had 
advanced. Having become absolute, demo- 
cratic government, the mouthpiece for the 
underprivileged masses, endeavored to gain 
& more equal distribution of property. Of 
course, this could be done only by impairing 
the property rights of the individual. 

“Occasionally, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence Is considered to favor the poor over the 
rich and a fair distribution of property rath- 
er than its protection. It is said that the 
statement, ‘all men are created equal,’ ele- 
vates equality over freedom. However, this 
is hardly the case. ‘Life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness,’ are considered unalienable 
rights of man, while equality is not. The 
most significant principle of the Declaration 
is not equality, but freedom. And nowhere 
in this document can there be found any in- 
dication that the value of property is not 
equal to any of the particular liberties 
which the Declaration asserts. 

“Property is intimately related to life and 
freedom. It is a prerequisite of the freedom 
to be and to act. It is as old as life and 
freedom, and also as important. Property 
rights are thus distinguishable from such 
rights as freedom of religion, of speech, of 
the press, of assembly and association, free- 
dom from arbitrary arrest, and so forth, For 
these rights were not present at the begin- 
ning of life. Furthermore, originally they 
did not enjoy a status equal to that of life 
and of freedom. 

“Property is essential for freedom. The 
plant which is uprooted has not only its life 
endangered, but also, its freedom to grow is 
threatened. An animal deprived of food not 
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only starves to death, but also lacks freedom 
of action. If a man is deprived of his prop- 
erty, then the development of his personality 
is retarded. It does not matter whether only 
his immediate necessities, or what he has 
stored for later consumption or exchange are 
taken away. Although depriving him of his 
immediate necessities threatens his life, the 
removal of any property would be just as 
detrimental, because it would threaten his 
free development and thus his freedom of 
existence. 

“In the 19th century, freedom was the rule 
and infringements upon liberty, the excep- 
tion. In the 20th, although lipservice is still 
paid to the inviolability of freedom, regu- 
lations of the individual's rights are so nu- 
merous that they seem to have become the 
rule, and freedom, the exception. 

“This is especially true of private property. 
The protection it enjoyed has waned. The 
increase of its protection during the 19th 
century, an increase that, no matter what 
forms it may have taken in the various 
countries and how far it may have gone, was 
so great that one could speak of the century 
of free property, was followed by a sharp de- 
cline. The former intensity of appreciation 
now was matched by one of disparagement. 
The exceptional qualifications of free prop- 
erty that had been permitted in the 19th 
century, increased until there were so many 
of them that restriction of property became 
the rule, and free property, the exception. 

“Of all the liberties of the individual, that 
of property fared the worst. Its individu- 
alistic concept was replaced by a social one 
to a greater and greater extent. Not only 
was static property attacked, but also, the 
free use of property was restricted. To 
make things complete, even the freedom to 
acquire property was curtailed. Property 
gained in the past, property existing at pres- 
ent, property to be acquired in the future— 
every kind of property was questioned, 

“This development became increasingly 
absurd. Originally, restrictions upon pri- 
vate property were justified on grounds of 
social justice. Debatable as such a justifica- 
tion is in view of the vagueness of that term 
and the fact that people possessed equal 
rights to acquire and use property, restric- 
tions were defended if they facilitated the 
acquisition of property by those who were 
underprivileged or handicapped. However, 
soon afterwards, restrictions were made not 
for the sake of creating greater opportunities, 
but for that of giving property to those who 
did not take advantage of opportunities. 
Property, one of man’s great incentives 
throughout history, became restricted for 
the sake of laziness. Restrictions for the 
sake of social justice degenerated, inevitably. 
it seems, into restrictions for the sake of the 
welfare state and socialism. 

“Aside from general restrictions of the free 
use of property there were restrictions of 3 
more particular character. Covering per- 
sonal as well as real property, these restric- 
tions varied, although they were concerned 
mainly with the conservation of goods, Spe- 
cific types of property were curbed. Such 
curbs were motivated by different considera- 
tions, ranging from those of an aesthetic to 
those of an ethical, and from those of 8 
more ideal to those of a more material na- 
ture. Private property was restricted for the 
beautification of town and country; for the 
planning of housing; for securing food sup- 
plies; in the interest of good working condi- 
tions; in the interest of traffic, to name only 
some major instances. There was a veritabie 
deluge of regulations, 

“Restrictions of the right to abuse one’s 
property are problematic in spite of the pre- 
sumption that they restrict only the less de- 
sirable excesses of property rights. 

“If I am prohibited to tear down an old 
building because of its historic value and to 
build a new one in its place for more profit- 
able use, the damage I suffer is likely to be 
out of proportion to the benefit reaped by 
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each particular visitor with historical 
interests. 

“Does the razing of an intact building con- 
stitute waste if the new building erected in 
its place is likely to be more profitable to the 
owner? In short, where can the line be 
drawn between waste and nonwaste? Who 
is to decide this question? The people, so- 
ciety, or the Government? Is not the owner 
better qualified? 

“Social legislation began in a manner that 
apparently did not offend many defenders of 
property. In the beginning, it was stressed 
that only the excesses of liberalism and free 
property were to be curtailed. And just as 
the prohibition of chicanery had been de- 
fended on ethical grounds, social legislation 
Was defended on humanitarian grounds, It 
started with labor legislation. 

“Restrictions of labor by children under 12 
is one thing; restrictions of the work by those 
under 16 is already another thing; restric- 
tions of the employment of adult women is 
still another matter. The general establish- 
ment of maximum hours, irrespective of 
Whether the worker is in danger or not, can 
scarcely be defended. The humanitarian 
factor of preserving the health of the worker 
is too small to justify interference with the 
individuals right to work and to acquire 


“Legislation restricting free work and free 
Property, felt to be defensible as long as the 
humanitarian advantage was out of propor- 
tion to the liberal disadvantage, became less 
defensible as soon as this disadvantage in- 
creased. Liberty, originally restricted by 
humanitarian considerations, gradually be- 
Came curtailed under pseudohumanitarian 
motives. 

“Today it may be said that the Constitu- 
tion is no longer a constitution of property. 
The Supreme Court, having become a tool 
Of the social and socialist passions of the 
Gay, has interpreted the Constitution in a 
Social manner and transformed it into an 
instrument for the fulfillment of social 
Needs rather than for the protection of the 
freedom of the individual and of private 
Property. 

“The fall of private property, an event 
80 far-reaching that it is probably the out- 
Standing social feature of our time, provokes 
Questions about the reason for that fall, 
How could free property, having finally been 
established after centuries of struggle, hav- 
ing become transmuted from a natural right 
into positive law, and solemnly been con- 
firmed by constitutions, decline as much as 
it did within the short span of a few decades? 

“We witnessed in this century how the 
Material achievements of generations were 
destroyed within seconds. We have la- 
Mented the values that were thus lost. But 
these earthly things, precious as they may 
have been, are usually replaceable. The sit- 
uation is more serious when ideas are being 
destroyed. And, although it has hardly been 
as much noticed as the destruction of more 
tangible goods, the destruction of the idea 
Of free property is probably the greatest loss 
We have suffered during this century. 

“The decline of property occurred because 
it was desired by the forces which had been 
latent throughout the liberal era; namely, 
the forces of egalitarianism. In spite of the 
emancipation of men and the opening of 
Opportunities to all, human nature remained 
Much the same, Liberalism, securing to men 
the right and opportunity to become rich 
also permitted them to remain poor. It was 
not only an incentive to hard work, but also 
& license to laziness. 

“Owing to social conditions, but probably 
more as a result of their inclinations toward 
idleness, many people remained poor and did 
Rot come to share the enormous wealth that 
Was produced as à result of the emancipa- 
tion of property. Since the later 19th cen- 
tury, these poorer segments of society came 
increasingly to the fore. Aided by the march 
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of democracy, they came to constitute a pow- 
erful majority. As such, they were able to 
impose their will upon the property-owning 
minority. 

“Equality poses a problem for the existence 
of freedom, just as freedom poses a problem 
for equality. Unlimited freedom is likely to 
result in inequality, just as unqualified 
equality will have a restriction of freedom in 
its wake. 

“One important reason for the victory of 
equality is that equality is a mass right. By 
contrast, freedom is an individualistic right, 
That ls why absolute freedom is anarchy. 
It is the essence of freedom that it entitles 
an individual to be outside the crowd and 
independent of others. A person caring for 
freedom cares for being able to do things in 
his own way. He prays the way he wants to 
and joins the associations he wants to, irre- 
spective of what others think or do. 

“Equality, on the other hand, Is not char- 
acterized by individualism. It is a collective 
right, a right that is dependent upon other 
people and presupposes the existence of such 
people. It is the essence of equality that it 
entitles an individual to be equal to others; 
L.e., to be one among many rather than to be 
outside and independent of them. Of course 
he wants his freedom. But he does not want 
it so much in order to be free, but in order 
to be equal. Inadvertently, equality has be- 
come an end in itself. 

“So often today we read that the West has 
no direction, no aim. But we cannot very 
well have direction and aim If the individual 
citizen is not encouraged to aim at some- 
thing that he can be sure will be his per- 
manently. And this cannot be realized as 
long as private property is not safe. 

“John Adams once said that ‘the moment 
the idea is admitted into society that prop- 
erty is not as sacred as the laws of God, 
and that there is not a force of law and 
public justice to protect it, anarchy and 
tyranny commence.’ Today, many of us are 
experiencing the tyranny and anarchy he 
dreaded. It is the tyranny of the great 
regulator and distributor. of the New Levi- 
athan of mafjoritarian democracy, over its 
gluttonous yet timid citizens. It is the 
anarchy of a society whose members are at 
a loss where to go because they feel there 
is no property to strive for, a society that 
has come to acknowledge the dogma of the 
impropriety of property, with all its bad 

ences. 

“People have become neurotic. This is 
the era of chainsmoking, coffee breaks, sleep- 
ing pills, and psychoanal The cocktail 
party where people float and drift from stand- 
ing group to standing group to chat about 
interesting trivialities has replaced the more 
intimate sittings where more substantial 
matters were discussed. Ours is the time of 
the flirt and the divorce. Few things have 
enduring quality. 

“Even our belongings have become more 
or less temporary. Deeper affection for a few 
owned things has been superseded by a shal- 
low interest in merely being acquainted with 
many things. Formerly, people owned a few 
books that were lifelong companions. To- 
day, many books are borrowed, read quickly, 
and never looked at again. Rental galleries 
supply pictures that satisfy our temporary 
tastes for a few weeks and are then ex- 
changed for other temporary sights. We 
appreciate what we perceive only on a tem- 
porary, superficial basis. Perhaps that is the 
reason why the impressionist painters are so 
fashionable. They depict fleeting appear- 
ances, and their message can be grasped in 
a short, relaxing look. 

“Many of us are even afraid of owning and 
of possessing. Even those who still have 
some appreciation of property have become 
panicky, Seeing the swelling tide of cur- 
tallments upon property, they live just for 
the day, spending while they still have some- 
thing to spend, as much as they can. The 
man who saves is considered a fool. 
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“The welfare state not only treats the 
healthy and mature in an undignified man- 
ner. In a complementary process, it abets 
the less desirable elements of society. 

“Legislation favoring debtors does not only 
in a dubious manner help people in their 
plight, but even induces them to get Into a 
plight. Since the end of the last century, 
more and more people have become debtors 
for buying more and more goods on install- 
ment. Western society has become largely 
a society composed of perennial debtors for 
whom credit accounts have become more 
cherished than savings accounts. 

“Neurotically, people worry a lifetime over 
paying their debts. An increasing number 
even acquire luxuries without bothering 
about the obligations they contract, trust- 
ing that their irresponsible attitude will be 
matched by their government through 
further legislation in favor of debtors, com- 
plemented by inflation. Aprés nous, le 
déluge. 

“A worldwide welfare state, achieved 
largely through foreign aid, in all probabil- 
ity will have the same drawbacks as its na- 
tional counterpart. 

“To begin with, foreign aid is not based 
upon voluntary actions of the citizens of the 
donor countries. Rather, it has for its basis 
infringements by the governments of these 
nations upon the property of their subjects: 
It is largely the taxpayer's money that is 
used to defray the expenses of foreign aid. 

“This act of injustice is matched by one 
of unfairness toward the receiving nations, 
For foreign aid is scarcely a sign of respect 
for the dignity of those nations. It indi- 
cates a belief that their inhabitants are un- 
able to take care of themselves, that they 
are immature and sick—underdeveloped. It 
was not without justification that the people 
concerned protested against this label as 
if they had been insulted. By the same 
token, they should consider it beneath their 
dignity to request and accept foreign aid. 
But these considerations do not exhaust the 
arguments against that institution. 

‘In the longrun, foreign aid is hardly con- 
ducive to the well-being of the receiving na- 
tions. It makes them rely on aid, and 
deprives them of the incentive that is the 
very prerequisite for progress. Nations that 
grow through foreign ald are not likely to 
enjoy the respect of other nations, Every- 
where, the self-made man is more respected 
than the person who achieved something 
through the help of others. It is not differ- 
ent with nations. All contemporary great 
nations, the United States being the out- 
standing example, were, in a sense, once un- 
derdeveloped. Yet they were developing and 
achieving prosperity and greatness largely 
by means of their own efforts. We even ven- 
ture to say that their rise might not have 
been possible had they received much aid. 

“It may be argued that foreign aid should 
not be viewed merely from the point of view 
of the receiving nations, but also from that 
of the donor nations; that, while it might not 
be in the long-range interest of the former, 
it is in the present interest of the latter, 
since it is likely to prevent the spreading 
of communism. The weakness of that argu- 
ment is, however, already indicated by the 
fact that in spite of all aid given to the de- 
veloping countries, most of them have so far 
refused to actively support a policy of anti- 
communism. More often than not they seem 
to side with the Communist bloc rather than 
with the West. 

“It seems to have been overlooked that 
there are important differences between 
America's struggle for independence and 
that of modern nations. American inde- 
pendence was a blessing to Western civiliza- 
tion because it propagated the major value of 
that civilization—freedom. By contrast, the 
attainment of independence by many modern 
nations cannot likewise be called a blessing. 
For a protection of the rights of the individ- 
ual has not always resulted from the end of 
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colonial rule. Often, the departure of the 
colonial power was followed by the establish- 
ment of authoritarian governments, demo- 
cratic as they may have been, that encroach 
upon the freedom of the individual and, 
especially, upon his property. 

“Foreign aid probably will have still an- 
other bad result. The receiving nations will 
want more and more. They will first want 
aid in order to have the necessities of life. 
But they will not be content with that. They 
will desire aid for luxuries. And if they do 
not get all they want, they will, not appre- 
clating how much they already received, turn 
against us. They will begin with blackmail. 
They will threaten to aline themselves with 
the Communist bloc. The sums demanded 
will become bigger and bigger. In the end, 
when we finally refuse to pay because we are 
being bled white, they will Join the hostile 
camp. We, their benefactors, will become 
their victims. Alded nations will not merely 
forget to show their appreciation, They will 
openly display that want of appreciation and 
not shy away from attacking us. 

“The best prospects for a reinstitution of 
property appear to be in the Western coun- 
tries themselves. However, this author is 
pessimistic about the possibility of their 
realization. For such reinstitution would 
involve undoing all the harm that has been 
done to private property ever since the end 
of the last century. 

“It would entail revoking such things as 
progressive taxation, legislation in favor of 
debtors, and other social legislation. It 
would involve turning the clock back to the 
19th century, This idea at first sight appears 
to be retrogressive. Whether it actually is, 
is another question. There is, to begin with, 
nothing inherently wrong with conserving 
old values. It all depends upon what these 
values are and whether they deserve preser- 
vation. They often do, and are truly endur- 
ing and classic. 

“The term ‘reaction’ has a bad connota- 
tion today. But, having experienced the de- 
nunciation of the reaction by the Nazis for 
12 long years, the author feels that this is 
unfair, Let it be stated first that there is 
nothing inherently wrong with reaction in 
politics. Politics is nothing but a chain of 
reactions, Reaction need not retard prog- 
ress. Indeed it can be a great blessing if it 
Is conducive to freedom. No one would 
doubt that this was the case with the pop- 
ular reaction against absolute monarchy. 
How then can it be denied that a reaction 
against the despotic features of majoritarian 
democracy will not also be a blessing? For 
today, the reaction hardly advocates a rein- 
stitution of absolute monarchy. It largely 
stands for the preservation of the very re- 
gime that, for the sake of freedom and prog- 
ress, was devised to replace absolute mon- 
archy; namely, limited or constitutional de- 
mocracy. 

“The right of revolution being an impor- 
tant feature of American thought, there 
must, a fortiori, be a right of nonviolent 
criticism, radical as it may appear. Instead 
of flatly denouncing it aa radicalism, it is 
advisable to examine how radical it actually 
is and what its ends and aims really are. 
One ought to ask whether those denounced as 
rightwing radicals, a group that consists 
largely of conservatives and true liberals, 
want a radical overthrow of the Government 
or rather a reform of Government that has, 
by the original standard of American con- 
stitutionalism, become radically defective. 
In the opinion of this writer, most of them 
merely want to restore Government to its 
original and only legitimate functlon—the 
protection of freedom, including free prop- 
erty. 

“The public must be made aware of the 
pitfalls of the welfare state and the ill 
effects of curtailments of private property. 
Fundamentally, this amounts to reeducat- 
ing the vital center, the middle class, and 
to make labor realize that its fortunes lie 
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with a free rather than a regulated society. 
It is, however, especially important to raise 
a new generation that once again believes 
in the liberal tradition and firmly rejects in- 
fringements upon free property. That task 
necessitates teachers who are devoted to 
that tradition. 

“Unfortunately, the chances of revitalizing 
our aims through education are slim. The 
young are taken care of to a greater extent 
than ever before, and they like it. Teachers 
have become enthusiastic adherents of the 
welfare state, and seem to be more to the 
left than most other groups of the middle 
class. And neither can that class be consid- 
ered any more as the class that sustains 
states. It is no longer the state's vital 
center. Under the spell of the welfare state, 
it has become more and more devitalized. 
Nor is labor apt to favor the reinstitution of 
private property, since it has reaped the 
greatest benefits from social legislation. 

In a word, the great majority are not 
likely to be sympathetic to our proposals. 
This means that our present kind of 
democracy, majoritarian as it is, cannot bring 
about the needed reforms. Only its curtail- 
ment can offer some hope for the reestablish- 
ment of an individualistic concept of prop- 
erty, just as only the containment of 
democracy could prevent the further deterio- 
ration of property rights. 

“The progress of the human race, while 
it may be aided by broadening the 
democratic basis of government, is unthink- 
able without a natural aristocracy, an 
aristocracy that exists by virtue of its striv- 
ing and its achievements; Le., by the propri- 
ety of property. 

“A natural aristocracy, based, as Jefferson 
put it, upon virtue and talents, is not in- 
compatible with democracy. As a matter of 
fact, democratic government can serve the 
important function of emancipating men 
and of giving the virtuous and talented an 
opportunity to become natural aristocrats. 
Thus democracy can be conducive to prog- 
ress. Obviously, this was the original ratio 
behind the establishment of popular gov- 
ernment. By the same token, democracy 
must lose its rationale if it precludes a 
natural aristocracy, if it transforms the 
equality of opportunity into an egalitarian- 
ism that gives to each not to his 
ability, but according to his need. The 
moment that happens, progress is hindered, 
Incentive and effort are punished because 
property and achievement are made to ap- 
pear improper. 

Here lies a major problem of Western 
democracy. We lost the sense for the 
propriety of property. Ever since free prop- 
erty, having been achieved in a long strug- 
gle which was propelled by the conviction 
that property is something proper, has be- 
come restricted, our appreciation of property 
has declined. Since this curtailment of prop- 
erty has been effected by modern democratic 
government, the question arises as to 
whether that type of government has not 
lost its legitimacy. For it has destroyed one 
of the main factors in the growth and prog- 
ress of our civilization; namely, the belief in 
the propriety of property.” 


Praise for Hon. Silvio Conte, Congress- 
man From the State of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to have an opportunity to call 
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attention to the recognition given one 
of our most effective colleagues in the 
House of Representatives. This is Rep- 
resentative SILVIO CONTE, of western 
Massachusetts, recently described by the 
New York Times as a man who votes 
his “convictions for the simple reason 
that he thinks that’s the only way to 
legislate.” 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, Representative CONTE, gained 
national attention for his important and 
courageous vote against a proposal to 
cut $515 million from the foreign aid 
bill. As a result of his stand on this 
and other key issues, he has caught the 
editorial eye of a number of leading 
newspapers, including the New York 
Times, the Providence Journal, and the 
Holyoke Daily Transcript. The praise 
extended by these newspapers is well 
deserved and should not go unnoticed. 

Under unanimous-consent agreement, 
these editorials follow: 

{From the Holyoke (Mass.) Daily Transcript. 
June 27, 1964] 
MAN OF CONVICTION 


Representative Smvio Conte as acted in 
perfect consistency in opposing further cuts 
in the administration's foreign aid program. 
The First District Congressman has been an 
advocate of a sound foreign ald program since 
he first went to Washington. As he said in 
explanation of his votes in the Foreign Aid 
Subcommittee and in the Appropriations 
Committee, he has backed foreign aid in the 
Eisenhower and Kennedy administrations, 
and is continuing this stand in the Johnson 
administration. 

Representative Conte's bipartisanship has 
been partly a matter of individual conviction 
and partly an expression of the views of an 
important segment of Republican leadership. 
in which two other Massachusetts figures 
have been influential, Senator SALTONSTALL 
and former Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. 

These were the men who helped carry 2 
consistent support of an internationalist 
foreign policy on from the origin leadership 
of the late Senator Vandenburg, who kept it 
strong in their support of President Eisen- 
hower, who cooperated with President Ken- 
nedy, and who now are determined to save 
the Republican Party from a relapse into 
chauvinism. 

In our view, therefore, Representative 
Conte's firm stand against all the other Re- 
publicans on the House committee shows not 
just that he has the stamina to stand up 
under angry pressure, but that his GOP col- 
leagues are out of step. This is no time for 
a partisan split on foreign aid. 

If there is to be a fight for further cuts in 
the measure that President Johnson sent in 
as bedrock in its request, we hope Republican 
leadership will come to its senses and see that 
it is Representative Conte who is right. 

Certainly at the GOP Convention, which 
Representative Conte will attend as a dele- 
gate, he will have allies in the larger battle 
to make the Republican Party stand for en- 
lightened moderation, This core group 
should now be rushing to his support in the 
face of some pretty heedless threats to 
punish him for defection from the party Une. 
Representative Conte has been a credit to 
both his district and his party. 

On the political side, there is an ironic 
twist to the fact that in the battle in the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee; where 
Conte broke the tie, Conte won his first ma- 
jor victory in his running battle with Repre- 
sentative Orro PassmMaNn without any help 
from members of his own party. Repre- 
sentative Passman, a Democrat from Lou!- 
siana, and, until he quit in anger on Tuesday: 
chairman of the subcommittee, has been an 
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implacable foe of foreign aid and a ruthless 
slasher of foreign aid funds. Representative 
Contre has been a David opposing him all 
along. Finally his stone hit the mark this 
week, and he was standing all by himself. 


{From the Providence (Mass.) Journal, 
June 30, 1964] 
REPRESENTATIVE ConteE—A Man To WATCH 


House Minority Leader CHARLES HALLECK 
cracked the whip last week to force GOP 
members of the Appropriations Committee 
to support the party’s ill-considered drive 
for a big cut in foreign aid. 

One Republican didn’t Jump. 

The maverick was Representative Su. vio 
Orro Contr a tough, bright, hardworking 
Congressman from western Massachusetts 
who does his own thinking. Mr. CONTE, a 
member of ald-hating Orro E. Passman’'s Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, has devoted a 
lot of thought to foreign aid, and he has con- 
cluded that it serves the national interest. 
He voted with the Democratic majority to 
grant the administration's aid request with 
relatively minor cuts. 

Washington insiders say that Mr. CONTE 
has been the only Member of either party 
over the years who has had the courage to 
stand up to Mr. PassmMawn on the aid issue. 
When Mr. Passman refused to let him visit 
AID missions around the world as a member 
of the subcommittee, Mr. Conte managed to 
get abroad anyway, as a representative of 
another congressional committee. Instead 
of paying the superficial visits to AID mis- 
nion headquarters in foreign capitals, for 
Which Mr. Passman is famous, Mr. CONTE 
has visited aid personne! in the field, spend- 
ing as much as a week in difficult interior 
areas of developing countries to see for 
himself how the program really works. 

Mr. PassMAN has refused to permit the 
Printing of Mr, Conrn’s reports on these field 
trips; but the Congressman from the Bay 
State has carried his story in person to his 
constituents and has won solid support from 
them for his stand on behalf ot aid. 

This young man—he is only 43—who leads 
instead of follows, and who has the courage 
to stand up to the old pros in the House, like 
Mr, PassMAN and Mr. HALLECK, is a man to 
Watch. This country could use more like 
him in public life. 

Maverick REPUBLICAN—SILVIO OTTO CONTE 

WasuıNgron, June 25.—Despite the lack of 
any physical resemblance, people are always 
talking about Representative Smvro OTTO 
Conte as the nearest thing to Fiorello H. La 
Guardia since the former New York mayor 
left the House of Representatives. One rea- 
gon for the comparison is his insistence that 
his republicanism as a Member of the House 
from Massachusetts will always take second 
Place to his personal integrity and convic- 
tions. Another is that few third-term Mem- 
bers of that body have been able to become 
& burr under the saddle of the Democratic 
Majority and a thorn in the side of his own 
Party leadership. 

Mr. Contr was the only Republican mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee who 
Sided with President Johnson this week and 
defiled the Republican leadership's demand 
for a party-line vote to cut $515 million 
from the foreign aid money bill. On the 
tame day he voted with the Democrats on 
the floor in support of the mass transit bill 
3 Republicans were voting 3 to 1 against 


EXPLAINS HIS ATTITUDE 


; “It's not that I take any pleasure in voting 
my Republican colleagues,” Mr. 
Conte remarked afterwards. “It's only that 
t refuse to let somebody else do my thinking 
Or me—let alone tell me what my conyic- 
tions should be." 
k 0 43 years of age, the sundy-haired, short - 
tured Representative from the First Mas- 
*achusetts District, has a reputation for 
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“possessing more guts than any House Mem- 
ber twice his size,” 

When the minority leader, CHARLES A. HAL- 
LECK, insisted this week that ali Republi- 
cans vote for the big cut in the foreign aid 
money bill as a matter of party loyalty, Mr. 
Conte's friends thought he was in real trou- 
ble. When Mr. Hatieck and his aids de- 
manded to know, “Are you with us or against 
us," they reckoned that his political days 
were numbered. 

Mr. Conte's reply was that “I'll have to 
think about it.“ But anyone who had 
watched him over the years knew that, what- 
ever the consequences, he would vote his con- 
victions for the simple reason that he thinks 
that's the only way to legislate. 

When one of his sharpest critics on the 
Appropriations group asked him today, “Why 
don't you go over there on the Democratic 
side and sit with them as long as you're vot- 
ing with them?” Mr. Conte quickly retorted 
with a question of his own. “Why don’t you 
put that question to my constituents?” he 
asked. 

His constituents are in the western coun- 
ties of Massachusetts. 

Senator Paul. Dover as, of Illinois, once 
told him: “You probably have the highest 
concentration of intellectuals of any con- 
gressional district in the United States.” 

He was referring to the many educational 
institutions in the district—colleges, uni- 
versities, and preparatory schools. 

The future representative was. born in 
Pittsfield on November 9, 1921. He was 19 
and had just completed his apprenticeship 
as a machinist when he enlisted In the Sea- 
bees. After 5 weeks in boot camp, he was 
shipped out to the South Pacific. 

“After that I never saw as much as a lathe 
or a grinder,” he recalls. The bunch I was 
with spent the duration busting coral rocks 
and pushing bulldozers to build landing 
strips and plug the holes the Japs made in 
them.” 

After the war he used his GI bill benefits 
for education. He was accepted by Boston 
College after an entrance examination for 
which he prepared himself for 6 months. By 
attending classes during all summer and 
other vacation periods he qualified for law 
school and received his degree. 

He entered politics in 1951 as a Republican 
State senate candidate in a normally Demo- 
cratic district. 

He won and was reelected three times, the 
last as the nominee of both es. 

He won his House seat in 1958 and in 1962 
he received the highest percentage of Repub- 
lican votes of any opposed candidate in the 
Nation—74.4 percent of the total vote cast. 

Mr. Conte does not consider himself an 
athlete. But he says of himself: “I think 
I'm a pretty good bowler but better at hunt- 
ing and fishing although a lousy golfer.” 

He was runnerup a year ago in a congres- 
sional bowling competition. 

He also fancies himself something of a 
cook. His speciaity is polenta—a kind of 
corn meal mush—and a chicken stew to go 
with it. 


Mr. Conte is married to the former Corinne 


L. Duval of Pittsfield. They have four chil- 
dren—three of high school age. 


Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 
Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, we have re- 


cently observed the sixth observance of 
Captive Nations Week. 
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Mr. Speaker, captive nations hold the 
key to the future destiny of the free 
world. If we forget the captive nations 
and forever turn them over to Russian 
domination, then eventually all of the 
free world will succumb to subversion, 
Communist infiltration, and conquest. 

A principle is involved—a principle of 
right and wrong. It was wrong for this 
Nation after spending billions of dol- 
lars and thousands of lives for freedom 
to permit Russia to take over as captives 
the great peoples of Central Europe. 
Whenever free people compromise a basic 
principle for a fleeting political expe- 
dient, they pay for it later in the loss of 
more freedom and with the loss of lives. 

Mr, Speaker, we must formulate a 
policy of victory over oppression. We 
must go from the negative to the posi- 
tive, from the defensive to the offensive. 
Our foreign policy must be built not only 
around preserving freedom but recap- 
turing freedom for those gallant peo- 
ples so long held under ruthless Com- 
munist domination. 

We should demand in the United Na- 
tions, on the floor of this Congress, and 
in every public forum dealing with inter- 
national affairs that the captive nations 
must be freed. War is not necessary. 
Russia can be forced out of these captive 
nations through courage, persistence, 
determination, and public opinion. Jus- 
tice is on the side of the captive peoples 
and will eventually prevail. 


A Thoughtful View of Africa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, prior 
to the recess for the Republican National 
Convention, I pointed out to the Mem- 
bers the complete miscalculation in ef- 
fectiveness of our foreign policy as it is 
applied to the African continent. 

Last Sunday's Chicago Tribune carried 
a most timely article by Mr. Clarence 
Randall, retired president of Inland 
Steel, and an editorial in this morning’s 
edition of the Tribune further discusses 
his observations. I believe these com- 
ments worthy of scrutiny by the Mem- 
bers and insert it into the Recor at this 
point: 

A THOUGHTFUL VIEW OF AFRICA 

“Africa is in torment today,“ wrote Clar- 
ence Randall in last Sunday's Chicago 
Tribune magazine, “but so are the Amer- 
icans when they think about Africa.” 

Mr. Randall is a retired Chicago steel 
executive who is articulate on many sub- 
jects and whose advice on economic affairs 
has been sought by Republican and Demo- 
cratic administrations alike. We wish his 
article could be made available to the 
Africans who are in torment, but the next 
best thing is to recommend it to those Amer- 
icans, especially in the present administra- 
tion, who deal with Africa. 

Our attitude toward Africa, Mr. Randall 
says, has been conditioned too much by 
emotion and too little by thoughtful and 
objective inquiry. “Because we so earnest- 
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ly desire to give the Negro full equality 
of opportunity, we leap to the conclusion 
that the problems of Africa are the exact 
counterparts of our own. * * * We accept 
intolerance from the blacks which we would 
instantly condemn if found among the 
whites.” 

We denounce South Africa for not per- 
mitting black men to own land in certain 
areas while saying nothing about Basuto- 
land, a British colony which is governed 
by the blacks but where no white man is 
permitted to own any land in freehold. 

By our express or implied approval of 
everything that is done in the name of 
nationalism or anticolonialism, we have en- 
couraged immature governments to assume 
that they can do no wrong and that we will 
always be there to help them, no matter how 
unjustly they treat foreigners, businessmen, 
or political opponents, 

We have encouraged them to think that 
we and the western Europeans are eager 
to go on supporting them forever, if only 
to deny this dubious privilege to the Com- 
munists. 

As Mr. Randall says quite plainly, there 
is Just not enough public capital available 
to support vast government aid programs 
indefinitely. The Africans desperately need 
capital, and it must include private capital. 

“The rosy dreams of Uhuru (freedom) 
will yield inevitably to grim disillusionment 
and despair,” he wrote, “unless outside pri- 
vate capital and know-how come flowing in 
to develop the latent values and create em- 
ployment. There is no possible source for 
this except the white man. Unless he can 
be made to want to come, and stay, mil- 
lions of Africans will starve in the future 
as they have all through history.” 

It is the Africans themselves, as we said, 
who must ultimately be made to under- 
stand this. But our Government's recent 
policies, confused by the antics of such ex- 
perts” as “Soapy” Williams, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for African Affairs, are doing 
very little to set them straight. 


Marching as to War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent outbreaks of violence in New York 
City should be evidence to the entire Na- 
tion that public officials of that metrop- 
olis have been neglecting the sickness 
at their doorway while pointing to and 
exaggerating the problems of Mississippi 
and the South. 

The problems of various sections of 
the country can best be solved by respon- 
sible local citizens. In support of this 
statement I include in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Alabama Journal, 
July 5, 1964, which ably demonstrates 
the absurdity of outsiders attempting to 
solve local problems. 

The editorial follows: 

MARCHING AS TO War 

There are times when one has insights into 
how men become self-extles even when not 
directly menaced, but just to escape the wild 
and nutty. Mlustration of the point comes 
from the Tuesday column by our syndicated 
sap Alsop. Hear this: 

“If Governor Johnson and the Federal au- 
thorities continue to work well and hard 
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together, the military occupation of Missis- 
sippi can perhaps be avoided, 

“No one in his senses ought to want what 
John Lewis (of Snick) so obviously wants— 
unless it becomes absolutely unavoidable, 
and if President Johnson and the Justice 
Department staff try every expedient to avoid 
military occupation, they can hardly be 
blamed.” 

Alsop contends that we are looking at the 
fact of martyrdom. The student conquista- 
dores who descended upon Mississippi do not 
fulfill the definition of martyrdom, for that 
is voluntary death for principle. They were 
tools of perhaps exotic wills and designs, 
victimized through their own self-righteous- 
ness. They went as incendiaries. 

Alsop speaks with the levity of the de- 
ranged of occupying a State of the Union 
with the U.S. Army. A second and literal re- 
construction of a State ls contemplated with 
a detachment one might expect in the vil- 
lage idiot. 

Alsop by himself is only a prissy dilettante. 
What is unnerving is the fact that he is 
representative of a considerable and potent 
element. j 

With all their advantages of education, 
travel, experience, and proximity to the Gov- 
ernment apparatus in Washington, they re- 
main eyeless in Gaza, utterly enslaved to 
Civil War concepts, and driven by the pas- 
sions of the officious preceptor. They recoil 
from the idea of the stereotype, but their own 
thinking is a reflex and a stereotype. 

Their power of reason is so paltry that 
they make a distinction between the coprses 
in a Brooklyn lynching and a Mississippi 
lynching. For one the prescription is an ex- 
panded urban renewal project and for the 
other the U.S. Army. 

We do not know the way to judge with 
actuarial soundness the relative danger of 
life around Philadelphia, Miss., and a night 
stroll on the streets of Washington, or 
through Central Park in New York, and 
around Morningside Heights. But the danger 
must be far greater in the latter since in Mis- 
sissippi thugs menace selectively whereas in 
Washington and New York the killing is 
mostly for the joy of life and is utterly 
indiscriminate. 

Yet the Alsop mentality holds that a Mis- 
sissippi corpse is deader than a Brooklyn 
corpse because yoting rights are involved in 
the first case and in the second the mere 
waywardness of rape and robbery. 

More people and more by far are in physi- 
cal danger in New York and Washington than 
in Mississippi. But it is to Mississippi that 
the Army must be marched. 

The Alsop twittering is a heavy fact of our 
national life because he is representative of 
a class and also becnuse one may confidently 
conjecture that their thinking for foreign 
policy issues and all such may be equally 


awry. 


Urban Renewal Gains Momentum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. FRASER, Mr. Speaker, the July 
4 issue of Business Week includes an 
article entitled “A Surge of New Life,” 
which describes the way American cities 
are rebuilding themselves. 

The renaissance in urban renewal is 
an excellent example of the effectiveness 
of Federal aid as a catalyst for State, 
local, and private action. I think my 
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colleagues will be interested in this ac- 

count of the progress of urban renewal, 

a process which is central to our national 

development: 

A SURGE or NEw Lire: REBUILDING PROJECTS, 
Born PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, ARE RESHAPING 
ALL THE NATIONS MAJOR CITIES, GIVING A 
New LOOK TO THE AREAS THAT THREE- 
FOURTHS OF ALL AMERICANS CALL HOME 


The great society, as outlined by President 
Johnson in a commencement address at the 
University of Michigan, Is a place where the 
city of man serves not only the needs of the 
body and the demands of commerce, but the 
desire for beauty and hunger for commu- 
nity.” 

Three-fourths of all Americans now live in 
urban areas. Social development and hu- 
man behavior in the, next generation will 
depend on the kind of cities the Nation cre- 
ates. With urban population expected to 
double by the year 2000, Johnson asserts that 
“in the next 40 years we must rebulld the 
entire urban United States.” 


TAKING SHAPE 

So ambitious a goal probably never will be 
realized—certainly not in the next 40 years. 
However, a great deal of rebuilding already is 
completed or underway, and more is taking 
shape on drawing boards across the Nation. 

About a third of Boston, for example, is in 
the process of urban renewal. In Washing- 
ton, D.C., some 5 percent of the city is slated 
for rebuilding and rehabilitation under the 
Federal urban renewal program. Dozens of 
new office buildings and apartment houses 
already have been bullt without Govern- 
ment assistance, 

Combined federally alded and unassisted 
progranis will rebuild and spruce up about 
18 percent of St. Louis in the next few years. 
Philadelphia boasts about 70 separate proj- 
ects—49 of them federally aided—that are 
lifting the face of that historic city. Six 
projects will reshape 3.4 percent of San 
Francisco, And Houston, the only major 
US. city without zoning laws, will rebuild 
about 10 percent of its downtown core with- 
out Federal aid. 

MORE STEAM 


So it goes in almost every major city and 
hundreds of small-to-medium-sized towns- 
Fueled by the longest business upswing On 
record plus a strong assist from the Federal 
Government, the urban renaissance bas 
picked up steam in the past 2 years; there 15 
no sign of it slowing down. The Urban Re- 
newal Administration has just about ex- 
hausted its $4 billion authorization, and no 
new funds have yet been voted. But what- 
ever the fate of the President's ambitious 
housing bill, it seems likely that the resusci- 
tation of cities will continue. 
ECONOMIC PROD 


Much of what has taken place was gen- 
erated by sheer economic necessity, Cities. 
unable to halt blight or handle traffic, were 
losing population and businesses to the 
suburbs In alarming numbers. Deteriorat- 
ing buildings, many of them abandoned, 
scarred once-important business and resi- 
dential sections. Businessmen and Govern- 
ment officials realized something had to be 
done to stem the outflow, relieve strangula- 
tion, remove decay, and make cities more at- 
tractive. 

NEW VALUES 

As a result of combined private and pub- 
llc efforts, shiny new towers thrust sky- 
ward in nearly every major city. Massive ef- 
forts to spruce up and rehabilitate are be- 
ginning to pay off. 

More attention is paid to esthetic values. 
to good design and planning, to light and. alt, 
and green spaces. Cultural, recreational. 
and educational complexes play an import- 
ant role in reshaping Downtown, USA- 
Profitable commercial and residential ven- 
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tures have raised assessed values and tax 
revenues for many a sorely strained city 
budget. 

NEXT GOAL 

The next stage of redevelopment—and 
many think the most critical—is transporta- 
tion. Several cities already have a leg up 
on eventual solution to their traffic problems. 
Last month, Johnson broke ground for San 
Francisco's billion-dollar mass transit sys- 
tem. 

This week, Congress handed the President 
a new act that provides $375 million in grants 
for mass transit systems. Next target: water 
and air pollution. 

New commercial structures in downtown 
areas have set off a chain reaction—attract- 
ing investors and inspiring businessmen to 
improve their properties. 

Constitution Plaza in Hartford, Conn. 
(Business Week, Dec. 7, 1963, p. 72), is a prime 
example. Pittsburgh's Gateway Center is 
another. Rochester's unique Midtown Plaza, 
designed by Architect Victor Gruen, incor- 
porated two existing department stores, 
formed a nucleus around which to erect new 
stores, malls, parking facilities, an office 
tower, and a new hotel. 

New York City’s office buliding spree of the 
past 5 years generated a secondary wave 
of remodeling and rebuilding as existing fa- 
cilities lost old tenants and had trouble at- 
tracting new ones. 


NEW LOOK 


In Boston, urban renewal plans were bog- 
ged down for years in litigation and politi- 
cal infighting. But the huge, privately fi- 
nanced Prudential Center project has fired 
civic pride and helped break the logjam. 
Since then, real progress is visible as the new 
government center takes shape near once- 
notorious Scollay Square, and a dozen new 
highrise offices and apartments near com- 
pletion. 

Houston's $30 million civic center will re- 
Claim 160 tacky acres, now occupied by com- 
mercial buildings. The new complex al- 
ready has attracted a private foundation, 
Which will build a new performing arts cen- 
ter. Gateways are a favored symbol in new 
Cities, Pittsburgh probably was the first 
With its gateway center office complex. Now 
comes St. Louls with its gateway arch, 
dramatizing the city’s position as “Gateway 
to the West.” Now under construction, the 
630-foot arch overlooks a National Park 
Service project to commemorate the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, an extension of the Interstate 
Highway System, and two privately financed 
Projects: The $45-million Mansion House 
apartments and an $89-million downtown. 
Stadium and commercial development. 

San Francisco and Minneapolis have their 
gateways. San Francisco's Golden Gate- 
Way is an $55 million residential and com- 
mercial complex rising on the site of the 
ONce-blighted produce district. 

Elsewhere in San Francisco, 1,000 persons 
have moved into the $76 million Diamond 
Heights redevelopment near the city’s cen- 

In addition, work continues on four 

more sizable projecte—residential, commer- 

and cultural. These, together with 

Golden Gateway and Diamond Heights, will 

ci a total 1.56 square miles of the Bay 
TAX REVENUES 


Gateway Center in Minneapolis calls for 
demolition and replacement of 40 percent of 
© city’s central business district. 
When completed—about 35 percent al- 
3 is in place—the new center will house 
500 families and yield an additional $2 
Million in tax revenues. The project is ex- 
Pected to emphasize Minneapolis’ role as the 
natural gateway to the upper Midwest region 
Of the Nation. 
A All told, Minneapolis has seyen urban re- 
ewal projects. These will eliminate 267 
acres of blighted area and replace them with 
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$155 million in new construction. Down- 
town apartments are a key factor in the re- 
development of almost every city. This is 
due partly to pent-up demand for apart- 
ments by the very young, the very old, and 
the disenchanted suburbanite. It’s due also 
to recognition of the fact that unless people 
actually live there, downtown turns into a 
sterile, deserted area at night and over 
weekends. 

Developers find that apartments within 
walking distance of commercial and enter- 
tainment centers rent quickly. A new lux- 
ury high-rise on New York's Central Park 
South filled up rapidly with people working 
a few blocks south in the clutch of new office 
bulldings along the Avenue of the Americas, 


SLOW SPOTS 


Trail blazers, however, have their troubles. 
Philadelphia’s Society Hill is hard by an un- 
sayory waterfront area; this seems likely to 
deter the fainthearted from renting there. 

Similarly, Jersey City’s Gregory Park is 
surrounded on all sides by 100-year-old 
slums, inhabited mostly by Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans, 

Similar problems will probably curb apart- 
ment construction in many cities in the next 
year or two (Business Week, June 20, 1964, 
p. 86). But already, enough new buildings 
have been completed or are under way to 
reshape skylines, 

Last year, construction started on nearly 
550,000 apartment units, an increase of more 
than 100,000 over the previous year. Almost 
a third of the permits issued for new apart- 
ments centered in three cities—New York, 
Los Angeles, and Washington. 


Marketing U.S. Films Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to an article of mine 
published in the July 17 issue of Sales 
magazine, a leading magazine for meet- 
ing and exhibit planners. 

The article discusses the Motion Pic- 
ture Service of the USIA. It refers to 
the skill exhibited by this Agency in its 
conduct of an important aspect of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. It notes the Agency’s 
capacity for producing maximum results 
with a minimum of financial costs. Most 
important, it brings to attention the 
methods and operations of the Motion 
Picture Service in the hope that our busi- 
nessmen may thereby expand and per- 
fect their marketing operations abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I insert into the Recor the 
text of this article, which reads as fol- 
lows: 


TEST Your OVERSEA FILMS 

(Take a lesson from Uncle Sam. Before it 
is released, film produced by USIA is checked 
in country in which it is to be shown. It's 
easy to violate local taboo; not know it until 
too late.) 

(By Congressman Wr.t1amM L. St. ONGE) 

Hollywood is considered the film capital 
of the world, but few realize the part played 
by the U.S. Government in the overall pro- 
duction and distribution of motion pictures 
on a worldwide basis. Despite all the talk 
about the high cost Federal services, 
there's a branch of the US, Information 
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Agency that provides films for 106 countries 
on an annual budget of only 66.5 million a 
year. 

When you consider that a single picture, 
“Cleopatra,” cost somewhere in the vicinity 
of $40 million, it seems incredible that Uncle 
Sam provides 359 film centers with 7,168 
projectors and 207 mobile truck units in 
more than 100 countries for only one-seventh 
the cost. Included in this budget is the 
maintenance of a film library of 1,769 pro- 
ductions, 76 of which were made in 1963 
alone. 

The little-known branch of USIA respon- 
sible for all this Is called Motion Picture 
Service. Its know-how, gained from making 
much out of a limited budget can be a big 
help to American industry concerned with 
producing films to sell the oversea markets. 


MORE INDUSTRIAL FILMS 


With the expansion of our export markets, 
American manufacturers are turning more 
and more to industrial films. These en- 
deavor to train salesmen or to show why cus- 
tomers should buy their products, or con- 
sider their companies over competitors. 

Unfortunately, many of these films fail 
to have the desired impact. Reason is that 
the rules that apply in the United States 
don't always apply in other countries. What 
is accepted here is often offensive to foreign 
cultures. 

As an example, a radiant bride, gowned in 
white, being married because she used a cer- 
tain brand of soap, would be incomprehen- 
sible in certain Eastern countries. White is 
a sign of mourning there. 

A few years ago, USIA acquired a docu- 
mentary film on Grandma Moses for inclu- 
sion in its oversea film . At one 
point in the picture, the spry little old lady 
was shown putting a huge book on her chair 
so that she might perch higher as she worked 
at her easel. 

When the film was sent abroad for ap- 
praisal, one USIA post in the Middle East 
came back with enthusiastic approval of the 
film, but asked that the scene that showed 
Grandma Moses seated on the big book be 
deleted. Muslim sudiences might get the 
idea she was being disrespectful to the writ- 
ten word—Le., the Koran, 


MUST BE CAUTIOUS 


This is typical of the kind of sensitivities 
which USIA must bear in mind as it pro- 
duces films for foreign audiences. Same 
holds true for industry. 

Outright taboos are comparatively few. 
Scenes of beef slaughter would be unaccept- 
able in Hindu countries, where the cow is 
sacred. Similarly, scenes of rodeos or any 
event where even the slightest misinterpreta- 
tion of American treatment of animals might 
occur would be best to avoid in Hindu or 
Buddhist countries. 


SOME TABOOS 


By the same token, it would be unwise to 
dwell on the raising of pigs or on pork as 
food in films intended for Muslim areas or 
in Israel. Where a film uses interior shots of 
a mosque, it would be advisable for the sound 
track to be silent, Muslim audiences would 
prefer this deference to the holy place de- 
picted on the screen. 

In Hindu areas, it would be unwise also to 
show humorous scenes involving elephants. 
In the case of Buddhist countries, the same 
caution would prevail with cobras. 


CAN LEARN FROM USIA 


Motion Picture Service of the USIA is not 
perfect, but when one considers that it has 
developed the most far-reaching film distri- 
bution network in existence, industry can 
learn a lot from its methods. More than 
750 million people annually see documen- 
tartes, newsreels, and short subjects produced 
by this branch of the Government. Mistakes 
are inevitable, but every effort is made to 
insure accuracy and avold giving offense. 
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There is no formal list of taboos main- 
tained by USIA, according to my research. 
Documenting such for more than 100 dif- 
ferent countries would be a stupendous and 
continuing task, particularly with the small 
budget allotted this branch. The agency has 
evolved an excellent method to overcome this 
lack, however. Industry, following the USIA 
procedure in the production of Its own films, 
could save much time, trouble, and em- 
barassment. 

First, the normal distates of good taste 
govern what goes into USIA documentaries. 

“Upon completion, English versions of the 
films are usually sent to the field before re- 
lease for showing, to give the public affairs 
officers a chance to see them and make sug- 
gestions to improve their usefulness for a 
particular country. 

Any company wishing to make films for 
selling overseas could use its own repre- 
sentatives or distributors in the same man- 
ner, to review these selling tools. Foreign 
representatives of American companies are 
certainly aware of thelr own countries’ 
taboos. 

FACTS FOR FILM PRODUCERS 

If, for some reason, this cannot be done, 
the USIA can supply information on foreign 
events, customs and cultural values for pro- 

* ducers and scriptwriters. Contact George 
Stevens, Jr., Motion Picture Service, U.S. In- 
formation Agency, 1776 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

Additional aid can be secured by film pro- 
ducers, whether independent companies or 
individuals, from the film industry itself. 
Motion Picture Association of America, the 
film industry trade association, has estab- 
lished a special committee that cooperates 
closely with the Government. Information 
may be had by writing: International Film 
Relations Committee, 8480 Beverly Boule- 
vard, Hollywood, Calif. 

In 1942, Josef Stalin told Wendell Wilkie: 

“If I could control the medium of Ameri- 
can motion pictures, I would need nothing 
else in order to convert the entire world to 
communism.” 

This observation may have been a trifle 
optimistic, but it clearly shows the tremen- 
dous impact our films have on the rest of 
the world. With care and good taste used 
in their production, American motion pic- 
tures can continue to sell our way of life and 
the products it produces. 


The Military Pay Gap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
after action by the other body earlier 
this week approving a bill to authorize 
a pay increase for members of the Armed 
Forces, I would like to call the attention 
of my colleagues to an article which 
appeared in the New York Times on July 
14, 1964, on this important subject. 

Congress recently approved substantial 
pay increases for its civilian employees. 
It is only fair and just that substantial 
increases in military pay be forthcom- 
ing. 

When this important question of these 
pay increases for servicemen comes be- 
fore the House for our consideration, I 
would urge my colleagues to carefully 
consider the need for adequate pay to 
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those who are ready, willing and able to 


defend our Nation and the free world 


from attack or aggression. 
The article follows: 
THE MILITARY Pay Gap 


The latest Federal pay increase for civilian 
employees widens the pay gap between civil- 
tan and military pay. 

The military pay increase approved last 
year was originally predicated on the basis of 
comparability with Government civillan and 
private industrial pay scales, but this princi- 
ple was ignored in the final legislation. Last 
year's pay raise did a great deal to make up 
for years of neglect—but by no means 
enough, When the bill was passed Secre- 
tary McNamara committed himself and hts 
Department to further annual adjustment of 
service pay scales. But such adjustment has 
not been pressed this year and, except for 
endorsement of a 21⁄4 -percent Increase by the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, Congress 
has taken no action in this session. 

Yet the dimensions of the problem are in- 
creasing year by year. As Senator GAYLORD 
Newson has pointed out, last year’s military 
pay raise did not affect beginning pay. An 
entering private still receives $78 per month 
as compared to $112 a month in Canada; ob- 
viously the inducement to volunteer is low. 
Some 71,000 enlisted men and officers in the 
Air Force alone are forced to moonlight, 
according to the Air Force Times, to supple- 
ment their service pay. At least 5.000 Air 
Force enlisted men, who earn less than $3,000 
annually, are depending upon welfare pro- 
grams of various sorts to help provide for 
their families. 

These and other statistics which will un- 
doubtedly astonish the American public con- 
stitute, as Senator KEATING says, “a disgrace- 
ful reward for those who have sworn to de- 
fend our country.” 

Pay alone is never enough nor should it 
be the primary incentive for the uniformed 
services. Yet service rewards and emolu- 
ments—tangible and intangible—are not 
adequate to promote professionalism, or to 
foster what Capt. William A. Golden, U.S. 
Navy, calls a credible incentive. In a bitter 
article in the July issue of the Naval Institute 
Proceedings, Captain Golden predicts that, 
unless present conditions change, “by 1973 
we will have an officer corps generated from 
a quarter of a century of poor procurement 
and retention—poorly educated, dissatisfied, 
and ill equipped to man” the new and tech- 
nologically complicated Navy. He concludes 
on behalf of the professional officers and en- 
listed men of all the services: 

“It is now necessary to recognize objec- 
tively that officers [and enlisted men] can- 
not be paid like bus boys, worked like field 
hands, ond released like old, slow halfbacks— 
not because it is not legal, but because it 
simply is not good business.” 


Automobile Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, abun- 
dance and inventiveness have made the 
United States the most mobile nation in 
history. No citizenry has even been able 
to travel to so many places so easily in 
so short a time. Consider the following 


statistics: 
Three-quarters of all American fam- 
ilies own at least one car. 
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Ten percent. of our gross national 
product is somehow related to the auto- 
motive industry. 

The average vehicle on our highway 
travels nearly 10,000 miles per year. 

By 1974 the 84 million vehicles now 
registered will have increased past the 
100 million mark. 

The total mileage recorded by passen- 
ger cars, trucks, and buses is increasing 
at the rate of 175 billion miles a year, 
and has already reached an annual dis- 
tance traveled of 800 billion miles. 

Unfortunately, many of the merits of 
mobility have been offset by awesome 
automobile accident rates. We are 
plagued by continual death and injury 
on our streets and highways. 

It is actually safer to fight in a war 
against a foreign power than it is to 
drive an automobile in the United States. 
In 1963 alone the total number of per- 
sonal injuries lasting beyond the day of 
accident was greater than the sum total 
of all nonfatal wounds to all American 
soldiers in all domestic and foreign wars 
since 1776. Injuries from automobile 
accidents in 1963 totaled 1,600,000; 
nonfatal wounds in all wars totaled 
roughly 1,280,000. No wonder the in- 
surance companies paid out $900 million 
on bodily injury lability policies be- 
tween 1953 and 1962. 

National Safety Council figures com- 
paring deaths attributable to automo- 
biles and warfare are no more comfort- 
ing. More than 1,500,000 persons have 
lost their lives through automobile acci- 
dents. Ironically, we have lost only 
1,128,000 brave Americans through U.S. 
participation in eight major wars—in- 
cluding the Revolutionary War, the Civil 
War, two World Wars, and the Korean 
conflict. An automobile death rate of 
43,400 persons in 1963 should shock our 
sensibilities and cause us to demand ac- 
tion to protect our citizens. 

Automobile safety is a matter for pub- 
lic concern and action. The driving 
public—more than three-quarters of the 
Nation’s families—has a right to demand 
that the Nation’s highways be free from 
hazardous driving conditions and that 
State laws stringently penalize speeding, 
recklessness, and drunken driving. It 
also has the right to demand that auto- 
mobile manufacturers provide a product 
that is uniformly easy to control in 
emergencies and that will fully protect 
passengers in the event of accidents. 

By and large the automotive industry 
has acted very responsibly to promote 
research into safety devices for automo- 
biles. Hydraulic brakes, directional turn 
signals, safety glass, and all steel auto- 
mobile frames have been developed as a 
result of their research. This year safety 
belts are standard equipment on all as- 
sembly line production cars. 

But the record of automobile manu- 
facturers is not without blemish. To? 
often advanced safety devices have been 
sold as luxury accessories rather than as 
the minimum necessities that they are- 
Too often the customer has had to pey 
extra moncy to purchase safety devices 
that of right should be standard equip- 
ment to protect his life. Such items as 
padded instrument panels, well-anchored 
seats, dual brake systems, and shock- 
absorbing bumpers should be developed 
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as standard equipment for all automo- 
biles. 

The House of Representatives has just 
passed a bill on automobile safety which 
is a proper first step in the establish- 
ment of national standards for passenger 
safety equipment in automobiles. H.R. 
1341 provides that the Administrator of 
General Services, the purchasing agent 
for the Federal Government, shall estab- 
lish commercial standards for passenger 
safety devices which must be provided in 
all motor vehicles purchased by the U.S. 
Government. An immediate effect of 
the legislation would be to protect the 
lives and limbs of Government em- 
ployees while they are on duty. 

The bill will affect the annual pur- 
chase of some 10,000 passenger-carrying 
Vehicles. It is intended to encourage 
the automotive industry voluntarily to 
extend safety devices to all autos, with- 
out direct Federal regulation and inter- 
vention. However, the Members of Con- 
gress will look with great interest at the 
results of this experiment. Safety of 
the driving public is a matter of great 
concern to all of us. 

We look forward to the day when our 
highways will be safe for drivers and 
Pedestrians alike through a combination 
of optimal passenger safety equipment 
for all vehicles and a full body of State 
laws to insure that those who abuse their 
Privileges as drivers are not given fur- 
ther opportunities to abuse their fellow 
men. 


The Long Hours 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, on June 21 three courageous civil 
Tights workers disappeared in Missis- 
sippi. Their fate is still unknown, and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation is 
Continuing the investigation. In re- 
Sponse to this tragedy and to other in- 
Cidents the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 

n has opened a new office in Jackson, 

However, further action must be 
n to protect those who are in grave 
danger as they work in a peaceful fashion 
for civil rights in Mississippi. From my 
firsthand investigation of conditions in 
that State I know that further violence 
is probable unless the Federal Govern- 
t takes action, such as assigning 
Federal marshals. 

In order to heighten my colleagues’ 
1 tion of the situation in Mississippi, 
8 to call their attention to an article 
N James A. Wechsler, published in the 

ew York Post on July 9, 1964, in which 
— asks the pertinent question: But 
tan Many more young men must walk 

Protected into this police state before 


peere is a massive assertion of Federal 
er?” 
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[From the New York Post, July 9, 1964] 
THE Lone Hours 
(By James A. Wechsler) 


Now it is 214 weeks since a phone call from 
civil rights headquarters in Atlanta awak- 
ened Robert and Carolyn Goodman shortly 
after 2 a.m. to tel] them that their 20-year- 
old son Andrew was missing on the Missis- 
sippi front. 

In the spacious, tasteful living room of 
their comfortable West 86th Street apart- 
ment, a visitor feels a sense of unreality 
about all the ensuing horror and suspense, 
Presumably it was in this room that Andy 
Goodman sweated out his decision with his 
parents and his older brother. 

Then, one day, he said goodby and headed 
for the training program at Oxford, Ohio, 
and the next word was that he was in the 
first wave heading for Mississippi; almost 
immediately thereafter came the news that 
he was one of the first three casualties— 
kidnaped, one still hopes, but perhaps 
brutally slain soon after his release from 
a Mississippi jail. 

With each day's passage, hope dwindles 
but it does not perish. Intermittently one 
or both of the tormented parents journey to 
Washington, where there is conscientious, 
concerned response accompanied the 
bleak statement that no significant clues 
have been uncovered. 

And the nightmare goes on. 

Robert and Caroyln Goodman talked last 
night in controlled, measured tones about 
this fortnight that must already seem a dec- 
ade. They are a warm, communicative 
couple in their middle years; their outward 
composure—perhaps one should say dig- 
nity—is remarkable and heartbreaking; the 
tenacity of their will to believe that Andy 
is alive and that every effort must be dedi- 
cated to making certain that the search is 
not abandoned has seemingly sustuined 
them. Yet the uncertainty renders their 
predicament most appalling, for they are ob- 
viously asking themselves: if he is alive, 
what is happening to him? One almost 
dreads that the phone will ring during the 
conversation, 

Since Andy was under 21, his parents 
were required to sign a waiver permitting 
him to enlist in the Mississippi battalion, 
The realization that they might have pro- 
hibited the expedition cannot leave them; 
but neither do they offer apologia or lamen- 
tation. They are convinced that his de- 
cision was rational and deliberate, and 
wholly consistent with his character. 

“Andy has always, as far back as I can 
remember, been a boy who was concerned 
about people getting a dirty deal,” Carolyn 
Goodman was saying. 

“He'd be the first to yell—whether it was 
some question inyolving his brothers or 
some bigger thing going on in the world 
That's not fair.’ 

“He's the kind of boy who always wanted 
to be a part of things; he felt you had to 
live it out, not just talk about it.” 

Then, in words which offered a glimpse of 
the inner anguish of these interminable 
days, Robert Goodman, a gentle, soft- 
spoken man, remarked: 

“Andy was acting out many things he had 
heard around his home for a long time— 
these are things we have believed in for 
a long time.” 

The visitor found himself unable to ask 
the question that may occur to the reader: 
Would they sign the waiver if they had the 
chance again? 

Both father and mother did say they had 
fully explored the dangers in many long 
conversations with Andy; there were no iliu- 
sions about the hazards of the voyage. Yet 
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one also sensed that they hardly visualized 
so sudden, stunning a blow; like most civil- 
ized people, they underestimated Mississippi. 

The Goodmans were in President Johnson's 
office when J. Edgar Hoover telephoned the 
news that the burned-out car of the three 
volunteers had been found. When they flew 
back to New York, a call from the President 
awaited them; he wanted to offer the slender 
reassurance that nothing found in the car 
indicated that fatal violence had been com- 
mitted. They are appreciative of the con- 
tinuing concern manifested by the White 
House; they have found the doors at the 
Justice Department wide open, 

“All that matters now, the only thing we 
care about, is that the search go on until we 
find him,” says Carolyn Goodman. 

One leaves their apartment—this quiet 
refuge of middle-class serenity—with min- 
gled sadness and anger. How many more 
homes must be subjected to comparable 
tragedy before the U.S. Government fully 
confronts the reality of Mississippi—a State 
where the rule of lawlessness prevails and 
where hundreds of other dedicated, decent 
young men and women are their 
lives? How long can the sheriff of Neshoba 
County withhold the knowledge he must 
possess about the events preceding the dis- 
appearance of the three? How long will the 
Federal Government appear impotent in the 
face of this clear and present challenge? 
Will Andy Goodman and his missing mates 
be forgotten as new atrocites occur? Why 
is J. Edgar Hoover writing essays for the 
Hearst papers on the “perils” of coexistence 
when he should be preoccupied with the 
confrontation with Mississippi? 

There are a thousand unanswered ques- 
tions; there are few good answers, We knew 
it would be a long, rough summer. But how 
many more young men must walk unpro- 
tected into this police state before there is 
a massive assertion of Federal power? 


Commendation of Eugene T. Kinnaly, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the Speaker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 

HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 

or 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 22, 1964 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, Eugene T. 
Kinnaly, affectionately known as Gene to 
a vast number of friends among the 
Members of Congress and their staffs, is 
now completing his 46th year of service 
as a congressional secretary. For 36 
of these 46 years, he has been the right- 
hand man of Representative Joun W. 
McCormack, of Massachusetts. Since 
Mr. McCormacx’s election as Speaker, in 
the 2d session of the 87th Congress, he 
has served as administrative assistant to 
the Speaker. 

Gene's loyalty and devotion to his 
chief have been outstanding; but equally 
outstanding has been his constant atti- 
tude of courtesy and helpfulness to ev- 
eryone with whom he has come in con- 
tact. Through these many years, Gene 
has been one of the best liked men in 
congressional staff service, and many 
Members of Congress have learned to de- 
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pend upon him for detailed, accurate in- 
formation and for wise advice. 

A year ago, in recognition of Gene's 
45th anniversary as a congressional sec- 
retary, the Honorable Barratt O'HARA of 
Illinois paid this eloquent and memorable 
tribute to his character: 

The wealth that man accumulates is not 
in the gold that is mined from the earth, 
but In the gold that is in the friendships en- 
gendered by his words of gentleness and sym- 
pathetic understanding, his deeds of help- 
fulness, his spirit of humility and humane- 
ness. By this measure Gene Kinnaly is one 
of the richest men on Capitol Hill. 


No better summation of Gene Kin- 
naly’s character and achievements could 
be made than this. 

Gene has today a proud record to look 
back upon—a record of devoted service 
to his chief, Speaker McCormack, to the 
House of Representatives, and to the 
country. He has won a host of faithful 
friends, of whom I am proud to count 
myself one. May he long continue to 
serve his country in the post which he 
has filled with such distinction. 


Why Huge Spending Now? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the election-year motivated 
spending. schemes. of the administra- 
tion, a voice of sanity from the grass- 
roots level is especially noteworthy, and 
I insert into the Recorp at this point an 
editorial from the Desplaines Valley 
News, Argo, III., a community newspaper 
in my district, which is extremely timely: 

Way Huce Sri, Now? 


Current Government statistica indicate 
that the Nation’s economy is on the upswing 
despite the advent of summer. Job openings 
are offered by the State employment service, 
personal income is reported at an all time 
high, manufacturing profits and production 
figures are climbing. = 

Gains were reported in retall sales and 
capital spending, All this indicated favor- 
able economic times. Yet, thousands of un- 
needed dollars are being channeled into the 
market by Federal sources. 

Hidden in this upswing is the Federal 
Housing Authority report of the large num- 
ber of homes being repossessed because buy- 
ers or families were delinquent in paying off 
their mortgages or purchase contracts. 

Lending institutions report that the num- 
ber of repossessions increased during the 
past 2 years. In plain words, some persons 
had followed the Government trend and be- 
gan deficit financing. 

Many couples find it rather difficult to re- 
sist the allure of obtaining a new $16,000 
to $18,000 home for $300 to $500 down with 
contract payments like rent, forgetting that 
it takes other money for furnishings, heating, 
and maintenance of the building. 

Too often, the couple budgets both the 
husband's and wife's salary for expenses, pos- 
sibly buying a more luxurious home than 
they should. 

Then hubby gets ill, or the wife announces 
a new baby is on the way, or the job folds 
up. That $75 per month for those pay- 
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ments isn't there any longer, so the couple 
become delinquent and lose their equity and 
home. 

The lending institution, looking over the 
background of steady payments over a period 
of years, takes a chance and allows the couple 
to occupy the home just too long. So, it 
too, gets into trouble, for the state frowns 
on the practice of too many delinquent loans. 

Since the purchase of a home is no doubt 
the largest bit of financing attempted by a 
couple, this writer views the situation of 
home payment delinquencies with alarm. 

Few sources give the couple instructions or 
methods on budgeting salaries to allow for 
such emergencies and it is not surprising 
that people inflate their desires when buying 
that home, for the Federal Government has 
made the idea of deficit financing rather 
popular at all levels, 

Large subsidies are offered for not growing 
crops. Large sums are offered foreign gov_ 
ernments for various reasons, Giant spend- 
ing bilis are approved by Congress. 

While an economy drive is encouraged 
by the President, new bureaus employing 
thousands of new personnel are formed, such 
as that to end poverty. 

Social workers that distribute Christmas 
or Thanksgiving baskets will tell you that 
persons that receive such contributions feel 
rather insulted to be publicly classed as pdy- 
erty stricken, even if they are. 

This writer was informed by several re- 
cipients that they were quite embarrassed 
and that their children suffered unduly from 
the gibes of their classmates due to the inci- 
dent and would prefer that no more gift 
baskets be given their family. 

Making public class distinctions for politi- 
cal reasons may help the administration get 
reelected. However, the dignity of the in- 
dividual family labeled poverty stricken is 
bound in shame, doing more harm then good. 

When the Federal Government seeks to 
urge young dropouts to return for schooling, 
or the unemployed to train for new occupa- 
tions, it should be remembered that in some 
cases the individual has neither the ambition 
nor the character to see one period of train- 
ing through its conclusion, and such persons 
will remain among the unemployed and 
poverty stricken no matter what. 

The aptitude of the trainee in any occu- 
pation or trade should be considered. Many 
persons claim to repair TV sets, for example, 
but few can trace a circuit within the set. 

Computers have been heralded as a new 
field of training, forgetting the fact that it 
takes someone of rather high caliber of in- 
tellect to program the device or repair it 
when it goes wrong, 

When more Federal money is pumped into 
a prosperous economy, prices and wages 
shoot up and Inflation results. Many enjoy 
the extra cash, but eventually, as in the case 
of France and England, the pot boils over 
and all persons suffer, 

The growing effort on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government to see that individuals join 
in with their own deficit spending program 
should be stopped before that debt gets so 
big that everyone will be bankrupt, or worse, 
as when England and France went through 
the inflation period. 

Someone must pay, someone must face the 
consequences. Perhaps it will be you and I 
during our lifetime, perhaps during the life- 
time of our children, 

Why not call off the huge Federal spend- 
ing when “times are good,” if the statistics 
are to be believed, and bank those funds for 
better use for that ralny day that’s sure to 
come? 


It has often been demonstrated that 
Government spending programs are 
squandering funds that must be pro- 
duced by- future generations, and this 
editorial concisely and clearly brings 
out this point. 
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Peddling Falsehoods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues a timely article entitled Ped- 
dling Falsehoods,” appearing in the latest 
issue of Prevent World War III, No. 64, 
summer 1964, published by the Society 
for the Prevention of World War III, 
Inc., a nonprofit educational organiza- 
tion, 24 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 
This article deals with. the deliberate 
attempts on the part of Soviet and Arab 
propaganda to distort the meaning of the 
Jordan River irrigation project now 
nearing completion in Israel. It is al- 
leged that this project is an aggressive 
move and will harm the well-being of 
the Arabs, Only those who want to 
maintain tensions and conflict in the 
Middle East can make this ridiculous 
assertion. The fact is that this under- 
taking to increase the fertility of the soil 
will be a blessing to the peaceful labors 
of the peoples living in the area. Indeed, 
if Israel’s neighbors devoted their en- 
ergies to similar projects, the deserts in 
the Middle East would literally begin to 
bloom. Because the enemies of peace in 
the Middle East are trying to depict this 
project as some sinister plot, I think it is 
essential that all Americans know the 
facts. It is for this reason that the so- 
ciety’s article deserves to be carefully 
read: 
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In the No. 61 issue of Prevent World War 
III we discussed the Jordan River irrigation 
project which is now near completion in 
Israel. Our purpose then was to inform our 
readers of the pertinent facts relating to this 
project and to expose the deliberate false- 
hoods concocted by those who would like 
to maintain tension and conflict in the Mid- 
dle East. 

In this connection, we took special note 
of an article dealing with the irrigation proj- 
ect which had appeared in the Soviet publi- 
cation International Affairs (September 
1962). Though this publication professes 
to be scholarly, it went out of its way to 
convey the impression that the irrigation 
project was some sort of a sinister plot 
against the Arab people. In their desperate 
effort to prove this allegation, the editors 
went so far as to test out their own version 
of the geography of the Middle East. They 
stated that the Jordan River “flows along the 
borders of these countries; ie., Lebanon. 
Syria, Jordan, and Israel.“ We said at that 
time that either the editors of Internations! 
Affairs were abysmally ignorant of the geog- 
raphy of that area “or—and this is more 
likely—they are following the Kremlin's 
directive to shape the facts to meet the ob- 
jective”; viz. to distort the truth. 

A glance at a map will show that the Jor- 
dan River does not at any place touch Leba- 
non or Syria although it runs parallel to the 
Syrian border. But apparently the editors 
of International Affairs are perfectly con- 
tent to maintain this fiction which they 
have done in a recent issue (March 1964), re- 
peating the same myth that the Jordan 
fiows across Syria and Lebanon. It js pre- 
cisely this kind of objective informatio? 
which beclouds the issues and prevents a 
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calm, intelligent evaluation of the project 
and its effect on the neighboring Arab 
States. Moreover, it bolsters the position of 
those Arab leaders who are trying desperately 
to turn this issue into a casus belll, 

The much heralded Arab summit confer- 
ence in January of this year was convened 
to defend the Arabs against this mythical ag- 
gression supposedly resulting from the irri- 
gation project. In calling for this meeting, 
President Nasser delivered a special address 
at Port Said (December 24, 1963), where he 
said, “Egypt is ready to shoulder its responsi- 
bility. We will bring our troops from Yemen. 
If we need still more troops, we can provide 
more, We have arms. Everything is avall- 
able.” Here was the keynote for the summit 
conference and indeed, when the Arab kings 
and presidents concluded their talks, they 
adopted, according to the Baghdad radio, 
“several secret resolutions * * * to insure the 
safety of the sublime Arab interests.“ 
Radio Cairo quoted the Iraqi President as 
stating, We must speed up action." The na- 
ture of these secret decisions remains to be 
geen. However, the fact that one of the pub- 
licized resolutions called for the establish- 
ment of an Arab military command indicates 
the direction which this conference took. 

Now, why are the Arabs so excited about 
the irrigation project? They have claimed 
that it would seriously reduce the water level 
of the Jordan River and, among other things, 
Berlously interfere with the water require- 
ments of the Kingdom of Jordan. However, 
aa we have cited in our previous article, this 
allegation is completely without foundation 
for, in effect, the Jordan River irrigation proj- 
ect merely carries out Israel's part of the plan 
Proposed by Eric Johnston in the early 1950's. 
It is instructive to note that at that time the 
technical experts of Jordan, Lebanon, Israel, 
und Syria agreed to the Johnston proposals 
Since they contemplated an equitable allo- 
Cation of water resources. 

The plan was turned down by the very 
Same Arab spokesmen who today are wring- 
ing their hands and accusing Israel of threat- 
ening their countries. In this connection, it 
should be pointed out that the river Yarmuk 
Which is an important contributary to the 
Jordan River, has already been diverted for 
irrigation purposes by the Jordanian Goy- 
ernment. This diversion has increased the 
Salinity of the lower reaches of the river. 
Yet, Israel has not complained although 
It is considering measures to minimize the 
effect of this situation insofar as it touches 
her own agricultural lands. 

Now, one might say, this is all very well 
but why does not Israel sit down with her 
Arab neighbors to discuss their differences 
before taking unilateral action? This is 
exactly what Israel would be happy to do 
but the Arabs have steadfastly refused 
all negotiations with Israel on any subject 
On the grounds that the latter is not a legiti- 
mate state and therefore, there is no one to 
Parley with. The corollary of this view, of 
Course, is that Israel must cease to exist. 

Certainly, this was one of the main reasons 
for the summit conference and it has been 
Since reflected in vicious propaganda. It is 

e kind of propaganda which one does not 
expect from states professing peaceful in- 
tentions. Thus, when Pope Paul VI paid a 
Visit to Jerusalem, the Arab newspaper Al- 
Jihad appealed to the Pope directly in these 
Words: “Your Holiness: Before you deliver 

message to the world from Bethlehem, 

We hope that your visit to the Holy Land 
Will have enabled you to unmask the Jewish 
Plot to divert the Jordan River, where Christ 
the Lord was baptized. This imminent 
Israeli Aggression is one against the Christian 
S8nctities which should not be allowed.” 
When the Government of Israel appealed for 
Telaxation of tensions in the Middle Enst 
th regard to the dispute over the irrigation 
Project, Radio Cairo promptly retorted: “If 
el really wants a lessening of tension in 
area, the Israelis only haye to hurry and 
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leave this area“ (January 6, 1964). This was 
Cairo’s reply to the appeal of the Prime 
Minister of Israel for peace. 

One could cite numerous statements by 
Arab leaders since the summit conference 
calling for the destruction of Israel. Is it 
really the irrigation project which is disturb- 
ing the Arab leaders? This is the impression 
of most people who pick up their daily papers 
and find the Arabs denouncing the project 
as a threat to their very existence. But Pres- 
ident Nasser himself does not think that this 
partial diversion of the Jordan water will 
dry up the whole Arab world. In fact, we 
are not concerned with the question of water 
projects or with aid, since aid has been given 
to Israel since 1948" (President Nasser, Feb. 
22, 1964). 

What really bothers Nasser and his hench- 
men is the fact that Israel itself exists. 
Therefore, any measure taken by the Israelis 
to improve their economy, is bound to be 
bitterly opposed. That is why President 
Johnson was attacked by Arab propagandists 
when he proposed that the United States and 
Israel begin “discussions to cooperate re- 
search on using nuclear energy to turn salt- 
water into fresh water.” Cairo propaganda 
scorned this suggestion. “Johnson will not 
be able to do so, no matter what power and 
weapons he has. The Arabs believe in their 
rights and their determination to retrieve 
them are more powerful than all Johnson's 
weapons and those of the imperialist powers 
rotating in America’s orbit” (March 27, 
1964). This attack against Johnson was 
concluded with these words: “America is 
playing with fire. It has failed to heed the 
lesson taught other imperialist powers as a 
result of their hostility against the Arabs.” 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
President Johnson’s suggestion hed nothing 
to do with the Jordanian irrigation project. 
Thus, the Arab opposition to that project 
is a pretext and nothing more. The seasoned 
journalist Patrick O Donovan, writing for 
the London Observer (Jan. 26, 1964) de- 
clared: “The Arabs are still committed to 
the extinction of Israel and this committal 
is their greatest unifying factor. The 
water dispute is only the symptom of this 
tension, but it is a symptom that could 
grow serious enough to produce much dev- 
astation.” 

Security-minded Americans should ponder 
these words for they imply that the Arab 
opposition to the irrigation project tran- 
scends local differences between Israel and 
certain of her Arab neighbors, For it is a 
fact that we dare not ignore, that a con- 
flict in the Middle East would soon involve 
the interests of our own country. In these 
circumstances, the United States has only 
one course to take, i.e. to take every con- 
ceivable measure to curb those who flout 
the basic principles of the United Nations 
which call upon all states to resolve their 
differences through peaceful negotiations, 
In the meanwhile it is important for all 
Americans to keep fully alert to the propa- 
ganda wiles of those who are trying to con- 
fuse the issues through false information in 
the hope of exacerbating the present ten- 
sions in the Middle East. 


Religion Should Never be a Tool of the 
State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. much 
has been written on the subject of state 
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control of religious worship in the Soviet 
Union. A short time ago a study by in- 
ternational jurists reaffirmed the rumors 
that Jews are being unjustly persecuted 
because of failures and corruption in the 
Soviet economy. 

We are all aware that the ultimate 
purpose of the Soviet Union in regard to 
religion is to eliminate it. However, as 
this article from the July 8, 1964, issue 
of Awake shows, religions with determi- 
nation can survive even under the con- 
ditions dictated by the Commuist mas- 
ters of Russia: 

The article follows: 

SHOULD THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH BE A TOOL oF 
THE STATE? 


How far should Christian subjection to 
the state go? Who decides its limit? 

As a lover of what is right you prize highly 
the freedom to follow the dictates of your 
conscience. And if you happen to have 
strong religious convictions you may value 
your religious freedom even more highly. 
However, the fact that at present you may 
be enjoying these freedoms does not of itself 
make certain that you will enjoy them to- 
morrow. 

Why not? Because today autocratic and 
often godless governments are spreading and 
are making ever more demands. In their 
lust for power they seek to coerce religious 
organizations to compromise their principles 
and to make them subservient to the state. 
Is a church in thus yielding for the 
sake of its continued existence? 

That Christians have obligations both to 
God and to their governments Jesus made 
clear when he said; Pay back Caesar's 
to Caesar, but God's things to God.” But 
suppose there is a clash between the two, as 
when Caesar or the state demands what God 
explicitly claims for himself, or the state de- 
mands that one do what God plainly forbids, 
then what? Who is to determine just what 
belongs to the state and what to God? 
Whom is one to obey? Scripture and logic 
would seem to dictate that Jehovah God is 
the one to determine what belongs to whom. 
This is the way the apostles understood it, 
for, when faced with this issue, they replied: 
“We must obey God as ruler rather than 
men,"—Mark 12: 17; Acts 5: 29. 

However, since the time of so-called Con- 
stantine the Great, professedly Christian or- 
ganizations have yielded and given to Caesar 
or the state that which belongs only to God, 
thereby becoming Caesar's tools. Perhaps no 
more glaring example of this can be found 
today than that of the leading branches of 
Christendom residing in the Soviet Union, 
In particular has the Russian Orthodox 
Church become the veritable tool of not only 
a Caesar but an avowedly atheistic Caesar, 
the godless Russian communistic Govern- 
ment. And painted with the same brush are 
the satellite Orthodox nationalist churches. 
The role all these play is well symbolized by 
the Kremlin with its cathedrals and for- 
tresses. 

The fact is that ever since 1721, during 
the rule of Peter the Great, the Russian 
Orthodox Church has been the abject tool of 
the Russian Government. Beginning with 
that year, it was the czar that appointed 
from among Orthodox prelates the handful 
of men that made up the holy governing 
synod of the Russian church, which body re- 
placed the office of patriarch abolished by 
Peter the Great. More than that, the czar 
also had a lay representative on the synod, 
the ober-procurator, and no action of the 
synod could receive the czar’s approval with- 
out the intermediation of this official. Peter 
thus made doubly certain that the Russian 
church would be run according to the czar’s 
wishes. 

For almost 200 years the czars held this 
viselike grip on the church. Its hierarchy 
rolled in wealth and was even more reaction- 
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ary at times than were the czars, while 
drunkenness and other misconduct on the 
part of the priests were common. Remem- 
ber Rasputin. ! As a young Russian profes- 
sor of literature, himself a “believer,” put it 
to a Life correspondent: “In the old days Or- 
thodoxy fought every liberal movement in 
Russia, from the emancipation of the serfs 
to the democratic revolutions of 1905 and 
1917. It even excommunicated Tolstoy, that 
man of God” (September 14, 1959). During 
this time crass ignorance and superstition 
were fostered and especially the worship of 
holy pictures known as “icons.” 
THE PATRIARCHS TIKHON AND SERGEI 


Then came the revolution of 1917. The 
downfall of the czar and the establishment 
of the provisional government made possible 
the return of patriarchal church govern- 
ment and the election of a patriarch, Tikhon. 
But then the Soviets, who were a minority; 
seized the government and at once took 
drastic action against religion, secwlarizing 
marriage, grabbing church property, and na- 
tionalizing the schools. 

The patriarch Tikhon at first condemned 
these acts as “the work of Satan” and ex- 
communicated the perpetrators, telling them 
that for it they would “suffer the fire of 
Gehenna in the life to come“; at the same 
time warning his people to have nothing to 
do with the Communists. When it ap- 
peared the Communists were here to stay, 
Tikhon changed his position from opposition 
to strict neutrality, and then, after having 
been imprisoned for a year, did an about- 
face, acknowledged his “errors” and pledged 
his allegiance and that of his church to the 
Soviet regime. Thereby he took the first 
step toward making his church again a tool 
of the state. 

Patriarch Tikhon, who had been elected 
in 1917, imprisoned in 1922 and released in 
1923, died in 1925 and was succeeded by 
Sergei but not as a patriarch, no election 
being possible, Sergei started out well, for 
in a letter to his clergy he stated, among 
other things: 

“One of the results of the Revolution con- 
sists in freeing the church from all political 
and national tasks, and we assuredly cannot 
surrender that advantage. * * * We firmly 
promise that to the degree it depends upon 
our authority, we will not henceforth permit 
the church to find itself involved in any po- 
litical adventure whatever, and will not tol- 
erate anyone to hide his own political as- 
pirations under the church name.“ 

Truly a high-sounding statement that Ser- 
gel did not intend his church to be Caesar's 
tool, But when the state applied pressure 
on the one hand and made an attractive 
offer on the other hand, Sergel did an about- 
face, As a result, a year after writing that 
bold letter, he issued a declaration ^in which 
he expressed the very opposite sentiments: 

“Let us ralse our grateful prayers to the 
Lord who has been so gracious to our holy 
church. Let us also express, in behalf of the 
entire nation, our gratitude to the Soviet 
Government for this attention to the spirltu- 
al welfare of the Orthodox population. * * * 
We wish to remain Orthodox and at the same 
time to recognize the Soviet Union as our 


1A to the Encyclopedia Americana 
(1956), vol. 23, p. 222, “Rasputin” is “from 
the Russian word rasputny, dissolute, profli- 
gate, Ubertine, licentious: an opprobrious 
nickname conferred upon a notorious Rus- 
sian monk. * *” And concerning Ras- 
putin the Encyclopaedia Britannica (1959), 
yol. 18, p. 988, states that he was responsible 
for the “wildest orgies," which gained him 
immense popularity in high circles, that the 
Holy Synod servilely followed his wishes and 
that even the empress, the wife of the Czar, 
came under his influence, 

The Church in Soviet Russia—Spinka, pp. 
159-162, 
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civil Fatherland whose joys and successes are 
our joys and successes, and whose misfor- 
tunes are our misfortunes. Every blow di- 
rected against the union * * * we acknowl- 
edge as a blow directed against us.” 

Many of the bishops in exile as well as 
some within Russia protested this declara- 
tion whereby so obviously the church be- 
came the tool of the Soviet Caesar, Those 
protesting inside Russia were gradually ap- 
prehended by the secret police and their 
places filled by bishops willing to cooperate 
with the Soviet regime. That Sergei clearly 
appreciated the alternative that faced him 
is plain from the following statement that 
also appeared in that declaration: “only arm- 
chair visionaries can suppose that such an 
immense community as our Orthodox 
Chorrh, with all its organizations, may 
peacefully exist in this country, hiding itself 
from the Government.” But did Christ 
promise his followers a peaceful existence, or 
that they would have tribulation? (John 
16; 33). 

How total this sellout to the state was 
can be seen from the fact that from this 
time on all official Russian Orthodox Church 
history conforms to Soviet policy. An ex- 
ample of this is Sergei’s denial, as reported 
in the Russian press, of there being any 
religious persecution in Russia: “In the 
Soviet Union no religious persecution has 
ever occurred, nor does if now exist. 
Churches are not closed by governmental 
order but because of the will of the people, 
The reports! concerning cruelties of the 
agents of the Soviet Government in relation 
to certain priests * are lies.“ Another 
example is ite-zealous support of the Stalin 
cult.“ referring to him as “The Defender of 
the Faithful,” “Our Common Father,” and 
so forth. 

Shortly after Germany invaded Russia in 
June 1941 the Orthodox Church rallied to 
the cause of the Soviet, declaring: The 
Church of Christ blesses all Orthodox who 
are defending the frontiers of our father- 
land.“ Its head. from then on until he died 
in 1944, issued 23 proclamations urging his 
people to support the war. He and other 
church leaders collected large sums of 
money to help finance the war. For all this 
support Stalin permitted the calling of the 
Russian Council or Sobor, which permission 
he granted at a historic meeting of Stalin, 
Sergei arid two other prelates and which 
resulted in a far-reaching “concordat.” The 
council, which elected Sergel patriarch— 
something he had been in fact out not in 
name all the time—was but a rubberstamp 
affair consisting of only a handful of prelates 
favorable to him. 

ALEXEI'S ROLE 


Sergei was succeeded by Alexel, under 
whose rule the Orthodox Church of Russia 
has continued as a Soviet tool, wholeheart- 
edly supporting the war until its close. The 
Soviet regime still passes on the qualifica- 
tions of every holder of an office fn the 
Orthodox Church, from the patriarch on 
down to the lowliest priest; exceeding even 
the demands of the Nazis, who concerned 
themselves with the politics of only the 
higher church officials of the Roman Cath- 
olle Church. Every church service still be- 
gins with a prayer for the blessing of the 
Presidium of the Communist Party of the 
USSR. With the coming of peace the 
church has given all-out support to Red 
Russia's “peace movement“ in pulpit and 
church press. In fact, the church echocs 
the Soviet propaganda line on every major 
international issue. And the fiction of no 
religious persecution is still dutifully 
mouthed. 

Recent evidence that Russian orthodoxy 
is a Soviet tool appeared in the New York 
Times, October 2, 1963, under the heading, 
“Soviet Eye on Vatican.” It told that 
“Orthodox moves for reconciliation with 
Rome parallel political une. The Orthodox 
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church’s offer to enter into a dialog with 
the Roman Catholic Church is an ecclesias- 
tical counterpart of Moscow's recent ‘cam- 
paign of smiles’ aimed at rapproachment 
with the West.” 

Even as the Soviet regime has expansionist 
ambitions, so the patriarch of Russia has 
ambitions to become leader among the dozen 
and more Eastern Orthodox churches and to 
have Moscow become the “third Rome,” and 
it is in the interest of the Soviet regime to 
support him in these ambitions. He has 
already coerced the Orthodox heads in satel- 
lite countries to look to him instead of to 
the ecumenical patriarch at Constantinople. 
who is “first among equals.” Thus the Rus- 
sian delegates to the first Pan-Orthodox 
meeting at the Isle of Rhodes in 1961 tried, 
though in vain, to have the honor given the 
ecumenical patriarch bypassed and to Inject 
political peace appeals, Soviet Inspired, into 
the resolutions, 

All the Eastern Orthodox churches, except 
the Greek, met again in 1963 at the same 
place. In reporting on that meeting a press 
report stated: “The most serious rift in 
Orthodoxy divides the Russinn and Eastern 
European churches from the other Ortho- 
dox churches. The Russian church appears 
to wish to restore the position of preemin- 
ence it enjoyed in the days of the czars.” 
The report also stated that the real prob- 
lem of the Middle East churches, small but 
ancient, is thelr penetration by the Russian 
Orthodox Church.—New York Times, Sep- 
tember 27, 29, 1963. 

Most fittingly, therefore, Matthew Spinka, 
an authority on Russian church affairs, 
wrote: 

“The present Patriarch Alexel has volun- 
tarily continued the polley of cooperation 
with the state. He has deliberately made 
his church the tool of the government, This 
is particularly evident from his service ren- 
dered to the state in the expansion of its 
political power into satellite Orthodox coun- 
tries. It has become the significant and 
conspicuous feature of his term in office.’ 

The Russian Orthodox Church ts indeed 
the tool of the godless Communist Soviet 
regime. True, its former heads, Tikhon and 
Sergel, at first struggled against having their 
church play this role, but in the end each 
did an about-face because of pressures and 
inducements. What good is a professed!y 
Christian organization when it becomes & 
tool of Caesar, and a godless Caesar at that. 
one whose goals are world conquest and the 
wiping out of all religion? God and Christ 
can use only those bearing right fruits — 
Matthew 21: 43; John 15: 2, 6. 

WITNESSES IN RUSSIA NO STATE TOOLS 

According to reports, the leading, Pro- 
testant organizations in Russia follow the 
same course of cooperation with the commu- 
nistic Soviet regime that the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church does, even os do the Roman 
Catholic churches. They have the benefit of 
being registered by the government in re- 
turn for repeating Soviet propaganda, such 
as that there Is no religious persecution in 
Russia and that the Soviet regime is sincerely 
advocating world pence. Evidently all these 
agree with the former Orthodox patriarch 
Serge! thut only armchair visionaries would 
try to carry on in Russia without coming to 
terms with the Soviet regime. But there are 
exceptions that are proving that even in 
godless communistic Russia sincere worship 
can be carried on. In particular have 
Jehovah's Witnesses there demonstrated that 
a religious community can carry on without 
becoming a Soviet Caesar's tool, and they 
have done so by golng “underground.” 

Even as Jehovah's Witnesses refused to 
compromise or come to terms with Hitler, 
the godless Nazi Caesar, so they have re- 
fused to come to terms with Stalin and 
Kbrushchey, the godless communistic Cat 
surs. While they have had to suffer much 
for taking this course and have had to carry 
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on underground, they have kept a clear con- 
science and can hope to be rewarded by their 
God Jehovah in his due time. As Jesus fore- 
told: “Shall not God cause justice to be 
done for His chosen ones who cry out to Him 
day and night, even though He is long-suffer- 
ing toward them? I tell you, He will cause 
justice to be done to them speedily. Never- 
theless, when the Son of Man arrives, will 
He really find the faith on the earth?"— 
Luke 18: 7, 8; see also John 15: 17-19. 

What is more, even at the present time 
their course of action has not been without 
rewards, as can be seen from what Walter 
Kolarz says about them in his book Religion 
in the Soviet Union.” While obviously not 
impressed with the bellefs of Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses, he does accurately tell how they were 
able to breach the Iron Curtain, by Russian 
prisoners in German concentration camps 
becoming converted by Witnesses also in 
these camps and by Russin’s taking over 
lands in which there were Witnesses. In re- 
gard to their activities and persecutions he 
has, among other things, the following to 
say: 

In 1957, the Soviet authoritles started a 
nationwide campaign against the Witnesses. 
The body primarily in charge of it was the 
Committee for State Security, the notorious 
KGB, the successor of the which car- 
ried out the anti-Jehovist operations in the 
forties * * * Specifically, political charges 
against the Witnesses concerned their re- 
Tusa] to participate in elections or serve in 
the army * and their boycott of the ap- 
Peals of the World Peace Council. They as- 
Sert that no international body in the world 
could prevent war nor bring universal peace 
against God's will, and so the peace move- 
Ment is a wicked thing. 

“Truth and fiction are closely intermingled 
in the Soviet accusations, but one is out- 
Standingly ludicrous; namely, that Jehovists 
Were racialists who accepted the Nazi philos- 
Ophy of a master race. * * * In fact, far 
from being racialists, the Witnesses are 
More internationally minded than the Com- 
Munists, for they do not recognize any nat- 
Ural and racial barriers among themselves. 
They consider themselyes part of ‘Jehovah's 
Nation of Worshipers to which their un- 
divided loyalty belongs. * * * Only the fu- 
ture will show whether Khrushchey has been 
More successful in fighting the Jehovist 
danger than were either Hitler or Stalin.” 

What a contrast the course of Jehovah's 
Witnesses in Russia presents to that taken 
by the Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and 
Major Protestant churches, such as the 
Lutherans and the Baptists. If the few 
thousands of Jehovah's Witnesses have been 
&ble to accomplish all this, what could these 
Others have accomplished with their many 
Millions if their leaders had taken a fearless, 
uncompromising and integrity-keeping stand 
&nd kept separate from this system of things, 
if they had refused to yield to Caesar's de- 
mands to give him what belongs to God alone, 
if they had refused to become tools of the 
Eodless Soviet Caesar? 

According to the Word of God, all religious 
Organizations that thus became political 

is, as were the religions of ancient Baby- 
lon, are a part of “Babylon the Great,” the 
World empire of false religion. More than 
that, God's Word at Revelation 17: 15-18 
Shows that all such religious organizations, 
as part of Babylon the Great, will perish at 
the hands of the very Caesars with whom 
they consort. 

Has your church compromised Its prin- 
olples for the sake of popularity, convenience 
°F to avoid persecution? Has it come to terms 
With Caesar at the cost of failing to pay back 
to God what belongs to God? If so, then it 
ls part of Babylon the Great and the call 
also applies to you: Get out of her, my 
People, if you do not want to share with her 
in her sins, and if you do not want to re- 
Ceive part of her plagucs” (Revelation 18: 4). 
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Strengthen America’s Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. George F. Miller, Scout executive 
and secretary of the Theodore Roosevelt 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, Phoenix, 
Ariz., spoke in Phoenix on July 4 at the 
“ring the bells for freedom” celebration. 
It is my pleasure to insert Mr. Miller’s 
fine speech, “Strengthen America’s Her- 
itage,” in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
all to read: 

STRENGTHEN AMERICA’S HERITAGE 
(By George F. Miller) 

In just 2 weeks, I will be in attendance at 
the national jamboree of the Boy Scouts of 
America at Valley Forge, Pa. Once again, 
50,000 Scouts and leaders from across Amer- 
ica will gather to strengthen America's heri- 
tage. On July 18, campfires will burn 
across America in Scout camps to keep the 
fires of citizenship burning. The Boy Scouts 
of America has always stood for patriotism 
and citizenship, built on the principle of par- 
ticipation and service to others. Many of 
you will be able to provide leadership and 
resources necessary to extend this vital pro- 


gram, 

America is a spiritual ideal. Out of the 
hardship, privation and struggle of men, out 
of the finest ideals of their souls and pray- 
ers of the world, God furnished an inspira- 
tion, gathered a people and made them a 
Nation founded on kindliness, endowed it 
with a great mission and called it America. 

American principles are not inherited and 
those privileges which we so dearly love as 
Americans are never completely achieved. 
They must be won and rewon every day in 
the heart and actions of the individual, 
Some of us have taken the American way 
for granted. 

We thought our fathers handed it down 
to us compete and final. We thought the 
American way needed no defense. We are 
finding out that it not only needs defense, 
but that the American way needs an of- 
fensive campaign. 

Most of us are willing to die for America. 
We must also be willing to live for it and 
fight for its principles/ 

Freedom is somewhat like the air we 
breathe. We will never miss it until it is 
taken away from us. Throughout the his- 
tory of mankind, man has fought to retain 
or regain his freedom. 

Today, we observe the 188th anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence. Why 
and how it was enacted is well known. It 
is a document that will bear constant read- 
ing and study to make certain that the prin- 
ciples of our original Declaration of In- 
dependence are preserved in this 20th cen- 
tury, 

Independence means respect for the in- 
dividual. 

Independence means free enterprise, with- 
out unnecessary Government controls, 

Independence means social progress with- 
out socialism. 

Independence means national security 
without appeasement and capitulation to 
communism, 

Independence means the acceptance of 
responsibility as a citizen, An understand- 
ing that for every privilege, there is a cor- 
responding duty. 

Independence means that liberty and jus- 
tice for all protects the innocent as well as 
the accused. It is not a license for the 
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guilty to evade justice by clever legal manip- 
ulation. 

Independence means that taxes are im- 
posed by representation, not by bureaucracy. 

Independence means that when we pledge 
allegiance to our country, we are pledging 
to be true to ourselves. 

There are those in America who have 
placed self-indulgence and pleasure before 
duty. We need a reawakening of patriotism 
that challenges our citizens to stand up and 
be counted for freedom. 

We are an idealistic nation; a nation ruled 
by laws, not by men. Yet, surely, by now, 
we have learned that we cannot legislate 
goodness. Nor can we decree by law the 
spirit of citizenship in the United States of 
America. 

Our citizenship is an Ideal, a process, a 
method. It is, in fact, a way of life. 

There is a song in our hearts today about 
our America, It is “America the Beautiful,” 


he Star-Spangled Banner,” “My Home 


Town,“ and “The Street Where I Live” with 
“Dear Hearts and Gentle People.” 


America is Valley Forge, Belleau Wood, 
Bastogne, Guadalcanal, Pusan, Korea. These 
are proud names in our Nation's history. 
Challenge, not compromise; victory, not de- 
feat. 

We need faith in America, her people, and 
her institutions. We need to realize that 
what each one of us do in our own little 
niche is important. Edmund Burke warned 
us nearly 200 years ago, “The only thing nec- 
essary for the triumph of evil is for good men 
to do nothing.” 

We need an uprising to demand morality 
in public office. We need a reawakening of 
respect for law and order. We need to reaf- 
firm our determination—the God-inspired 
determination to protect our freedoms and 
safeguard our American heritage at all costs. 
Only then will we have preserved the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence. 

In just 12 short years, we will observe the 
200th anniversary of the founding of the 
United States of America. 

I would like to close with this observation: 
“Can it happen here?” 


“From bondage to spiritual faith—from spir- 
itual faith to courage, 
From courage to liberty—from liberty to 
abundance, 
From abundance to selfishness—from self- 
ishness to complacency, 
From complacency to apathy—from apathy 
to dependency, 
From dependency back into bondage. 
This cycle is not Inevitable—it depends on 
each of us.” 


New Bedford Institute of Technology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, higher 
education, like most other aspects of life 
in the United States, is constantly devel- 
oping and changing. In my district, in 
New Bedford, Mass., this fact was 
brought home dramatically to the audi- 
ence of the last commencement of the 
New Bedford Institute of Technology. 

This school, which had served the area 
for nearly seven decades, with great 
credit, was merged July 1 with Bradford 
Durfee College, in our neighboring city 
of Fall River, to form the new Southeast- 
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ern Massachusetts Technological Insti- 
tute. 

The merger is symbolic of our dedica- 
tion to progress in southeastern Massa- 
chusetts. And, while we welcome the 
new arrangement for its practicality and 
its promised enrichment of our educa- 
tional system, we feel the passing of the 
old order should be noted and that trib- 
ute should be paid its many contributions 
to the young people and the communities 
it has served over the years. 

The final commencement address was 
delivered by President John W. Lederle, 
of the University of Massachusetts. Dr. 
Lederle took the occasion to stress the 
importance of continuing gro on the 
part of our State schools; his remarks on 
the past patterns of education and the 
changes which have occurred are appli- 
cable to schools throughout our country. 
Vital to all of us is the stress he places 
on the future responsibilities in this field. 

Iinclude a letter, first published in the 
Massachusetts Teacher, by Walter Smie- 
tana, chairman of the board of trustees 
of New Bedford Institute of Technology. 
This letter emphaizes the past role of the 
institute, and yet, looks forward to the 
future confidently. 

I am proud to join the citizens of New 
Bedford, and the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts in marking the passing of 
the New Bedford Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

[From the Massachusetts Teacher, May 1964] 
New BEDFORD TECH 

Commencement exercises at New Bedford 
Institute of Technology, May 31, will end 
one era of continuous progress in higher 
education and herald a new one in the Com- 
monwealth’s expansion of educational op- 
portunities. Under pending State legislation 
the institute will merge with Bradford- 
Durfee College of Fall River, to form the 
new Southeastern Massachusetts Technologi- 
cal Institute scheduled to open on a 700-acre 
campus in Dartmouth. Paul Rudolph, head 
of the department of architecture at Yale, 
designed the buildings and campus of the 
new school. 

Since its founding In 1895 as a textile 
school, the New Bedford Institute of Tech- 
nology has constantly upgraded and mod- 
ernized its curriculums to be attuned with 
the needs of the times. Under the adminis- 
tration of its president, Dr. John E. Foster, 
the coeducational Institute continued its 
internationally recognized textile program 
and developed departments of mechanical, 
chemical and electrical engineering, pure 
mathematics, fashion and design, and busi- 
ness administration. Emphasis on the arts 
and social sciences was increased. The In- 
stitute established a graduate school, re- 
search foundation, and a computer center. 
It received accreditation from the New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and the American Association of 
University Women. 

The institute’s history has been one of 
partnership in with the region it 
services and the Nation as a whole. In addi- 
tion to its regular degree programs it con- 
ducts an evening school, summer school, and 
specialized programs to fill regional educa- 
tional needs, 

It conducts research for private industry 
and the Federal Government. Students have 
matriculated from: Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Ecuador, Formosa, France, Greece, 
Haiti, Indla, Trag. Korea, Mexico, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Portugal, Salyador, and 
Turkey. 

Advancing technology and the Soviet chal- 
lenge have greatly increased the importance 
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of technical institutes in the United States. 
Congress provided specific aid for them in 
the Higher Educational Facilities Act of 1963. 
After seven decades of continuous growth, 
New Bedford Institute of Technology looks 
ahead to another lifetime of contribution to 
technical education. In its transition to 
Southeastern Massachusetts Technological 
Institute it will pass on a heritage of progres- 
sive change and quality education. 
WALTER SMIETANA, 
Chairman, Board of Trustees. 
“AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION: THE THREE 
REVOLUTIONS"—SPEECH DELIVERED BY PRESI- 
DENT JOHN W, LEDERLE oF THE UNIVERSITY 
oF MASSACHUSETTS AT THE COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES OF THE New BEDFORD INSTITUTE 
or TECHNOLOGY, New BEDFORD, MASS. 


I am delighted to be with you and I am 
grateful to President Foster for inviting me 
to join in these commencement exercises. 
As president of the University of Massachu- 
setts—our State university, I am especially 
pleased to be here at the New Bedford Insti- 
tute of Technology because this occasion 
gives our two institutions an opportunity to 
demonstrate that we are partners and not 
competitors in this vital work of education. 

Before beginning to prepare my remarks 
for this commencement program, I did some 
reading about the history and objectives of 
New Bedford Institute. I found that the 
institute was chartered in 1895, only 32 years 
after the founding of the University of Mas- 
sachusetts, then the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, Both institutions began with 
& fairly specialized objective—yours, to pro- 
duce persons trained in textile technology; 
ours, to give scientific training in agriculture 
and related fields, 

When you take your college catalog and 
read about these beginnings, it all sounds 
tame enough—and yet when I think about 
the development of education in this country 
over the past century or so, and as I look at 
the graduating classes both here and at the 
State university, and at the kinds of degrees 
that are awarded, I am struck by the thought 
that something like a fast revolution must 
have happened to accomplish all that has 
taken place in the short space of 100 years 
or less. 

What would our educational system be like 
if this revolution had never begun? Well, 
take this graduating class. First of all, the 
young ladies gathered here to receive their 
degrees would have to leave. There would 
be little or no opportunity for them to get the 
education entitling them to a degree. Next, 
the men expectantly waiting for the bachelor 
of science in business administration, chem- 
istry, electrical engineering, mathematics, 
mechanical enginecring, or textile technology, 
or almost any other fleld would also have to 
leave. Why? Because without this revolu- 
tion there would be room only for men pre- 
paring for the ministry. In the mid-19th 
century, when the revolution began, the aim 
of most colleges was limited; and cfforts in 
higher education were confined to teaching 
Latin and Greek and very little else. 

But now that I've come close to elimi- 
nating this entire graduating class, let me 
reassure you by saying that this has not been 
a dream. Public higher educational oppor- 
tunity is a reality—but only because some 
people who were considered dreamers & hun- 
dred years ago decided that their dreams 
must come true for the good of America. 

All of you, then, are the children of this 
revolution. How did it begin? It began on 
the farm. And as we look back on it, we 
would have to ask: Where else could it have 
begun? Ours was an agrarian society in the 
middle of the late 19th century, and farmers 
and their families accotinted for most of the 
population. But it soon became evident that 
the farming we were doing and the farmers 
themselves could stand a little improvement. 
How? By bringing more science to tlie agri- 
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cultural enterprise, and by educating the 
farmer, and, most important of all, by set- 
ting up public institutions of higher learn- 
ing to which anybody could come, not just 
those with the highest standing in society 
and the greatest wealth. 

I am talking, of course, about the land- 
grant institutions like the University of 
Massachusetts. Briefly, these schools were 
established as State agricultural colleges 
through the sale of nationally owned land 
in the West. The income realized was di- 
vided among the existing States and used to 
set up institutions open to all interested 
students. This was the practical beginning 
of the revolution—and the reason that you 
are gathered here today. 

From these land-grant institutions came 
the notion that there should be other kinds 
of schools of higher learning that could be 
set up under tax-supported auspices, By 
1895, for instance, the legislature had ap- 
proved the New Bedford Institute of Tech- 
nology and the historic mission of your 
school began in earnest. 

But both before and after the passage of 
the Land-Grant Act of 1862, a hue and cry 
went up among the more precious inhab- 
itants of the schools where the ivy had 
twined the longest. The consensus was that 
agricultural and technical schools were 
somehow beneath the dignity of true learn- 
ing. Yet, the fact is that they were closer 
at that time to what should have been the 
living spirit of learning than were the older 
colleges. 

There is a great deal to the belief that the 
agricultural and technical curriculums estab- 
lished in the late 19th century constituted 
the fresh breath of air that was needed to 
put life Into higher education in this coun- 
try. The great curriculums in science and 
engineering that we take so much for granted 
today were practically nonexistent in the 
colleges of the older persuasion. 

But men of vision saw that education must 
provide instruction appropriate to the pro- 
fessions rising in or dominating a society. 
And, most important of all, they knew that 
in a democracy there must be some mech- 
anism for democratizing educational op- 
portunity—for what, after all, is a democracy 
really for? 

Today, we are on the high crest of this 
democratization. And we're finding out 
something most important and most en- 
couraging about these public universities and 
technological institutes. They, almost more 
than any other kind of institution, have the 
bullt-in capacity to adapt to the changing 
needs of society. 

That there should be an active partner- 
ship among our Massachusetts institutions 
of public higher learning is indisputable. 
Our planning must be such that we can 
maintain a wise diversity in order to have 
unity of purpose—to produce the best pos- 
sible education in the greatest number of 
fields for the largest number of students. 

We are now, I believe, entering the second 
phase of the revolution I spoke of earlier. 
It is a more complicated phase, but the chal- 
lenge is exciting. First, now that it has been 
clearly established that a society cannot sur- 
vive without the commitment of support to 
our public educational effort, we must move 
vigorously to assure every qualified candi- 
date a chance to enter college. And second, 
we must establish the best possible quality 
control for our educational effort, 

I do not believe, ns some do, that demot- 
racy is Incompatible with excellence. It all 
depends on what is meant by excelience- 
The best that one can do with the talents 
one has is excellence in my book. And ^l- 
most our entire population has the capacity 
to do just that provided they have the op“ 
portunity. For too long we have used ® 
slippery voenbularly in our educational pbl- 
losophics, nnd we have often fallen down 
simply becnuse we were tripped up by oUF 
terminology. 
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The controversy that has raged over the 
specialist versus the generalist. has been, to 
my mind, futile. All of us simply must be 
specialists In some field if we are to have any 
Intellectual respectability whatsoever. The 
human being la not a computer-run robot, 
unable to do anything except follow a narrow 
pattern of behavior. No matter what we 
specialize in, we will still have intellectual 
interests along with those of our special 
competence. 

What we need, to nourish these interests, 
however, is a major new adjunct to the proc- 
ess of public education—a tremendous ex- 
pansion of facilities for continuing educa- 
tion. This will be the third phase of the 
American revolution in education. In this 
phase we will have fully developed adult 
education facilities that will not simply be 
there “if anyone wants them.” If my think- 
ing about the importance of such facilities 
is at all valid, we will have most of the edu- 
cated populace attending these centers and 
engaging in challenging educational experi- 
ences. 

This is the wave of the future—and you as 
graduates of one of the finest technical in- 
stitutes In the country should be leaders in 
the effort to establish this kind of continuing 
education program. The old clichés about 
haying to keep up, of getting retreaded must 
be replaced by a system of education in 
which it is expected that one will keep up. 
We must, in fact, convert our whole think- 
ing about leisure time to make certain that 
We do not fall into what I call the recrea- 
tional trap. Too often we hear a brand of 
Philosophy that says we will be able to have 
more and more fun in our leisure time ac- 
tivities, This is all to the good, provided 
we maintain our sense of human dignity and 
Purpose, To stay vital as human beings we 
Must continue to have intellectual stamina— 
and this means continuing, disciplined 
mental activity. 

I can conceive of no better remedy to the 
lethargy and apathy of many of our citizens 
today than the sustained, lifelong commit- 
ment to systematic learning, both specialized 
and general, The present danger of losing 
& sense of purpose long before one achieves 
retirement age, and especially then, could be 
eliminated by continued attendance at cen- 
ters for continuing adult education. 

These then are the three phases of the 
revolution in our educational enterprise. We 
have succeeded in democratizing educational 
Opportunity and modernizing our curricu- 
ums; we have opened the gates to as many 
Students as possible while taking precautions 
to maintain quality; and we hope soon to 
have educational opportunity proceed 

hout the life of man. 

I do not know if we will succeed in phase 
But I believe that here again, public 
er education has a ready capacity to 

e the means to an important end. I 

believe that we can complete this revolution. 

I believe that there are many of you 

in this class of graduating students who will 
among the leaders in this cffort. 

This is, after all, New Bedford—the city 
that Herman Melville called “this famous 

n” and the “best place to live in all New 
and.“ Here in the days when Melville 
2 writing his greatest novel (Moby-Dick: 
ea whaling was one of the city’s chief 
Ndustries—a hard and challenging industry 
8 at demanded of all who worked in it the 
trongest qualities of mind and body. And, 
“3 Melville points out, the whalemen of his 
co deserved “the profoundest homage,” for 
HO they who brought in the whales and 
i e oll that lighted “all the tapers, lamps, 
nd candles that burn around the globe.” 
(Moby-Dick, ch. 24). 
= Melville was therefore led to assert that 
rig One can “point out one single peaceful 
pauence, which within the last 60 years 
as operated more potentially upon the 
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whole broad world * * * than the high and 
mighty business of whaling.” 

New Bedford has inherited this spirit and 
perpetuates it. And through this native 
American spirit, both here and in towns 
throughout our country, I would say that 
in the next 60 years nothing will “operate 
more potentially” for every peaceful influ- 
ence than the serious and indispensable 
business of education. 

I congratulate you all and wish you the 
best of success in the work you will soon set 
out to accomplish. 


Minneapolis Aquatennial Celebrates Its 
Silver Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. PRASER. Mr. Speaker, Minne- 
apolis is currently celebrating the silver 
anniversary of the birth of its world- 
famous summer festival, the Aquaten- 
nial. 

The idea for a water carnival, whose 
p it would be to enhance the repu- 
tation of the City of Lakes as a unique 
summer vacation spot, was born in Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, in 1939. A group of 
prominent Minneapolitans, among them 
Tom Hastings, Jack Cornelius, and Dave 
Onan, had journeyed there to view a 
Canadian parade in honor of visiting 
King George VI. 

They could think of no reason why 
their own city should not sponsor an 
annual summer festival of this kind. 
Within a year, they had pooled their en- 
thusiasm and competence with that of 
others like Neil Messick, Sr., Pat Carr, 
Dave Kitchen, and Win Stephens to come 
or ae the first Minneapolis Aquaten- 
nial. 

The idea was an instant success, and 
the Aquatennial has been going strong 
ever since, attracting more and more 
visitors every year. During the war 
years, the Aquatennial switched its pur- 
pose from selling Minneapolis to selling 
war bonds and building morale, but the 
dominant theme of fun, sports, and 
laughter was not altered. 

Cowboy movie star and singer Gene 
Autry participated in the first Aquaten- 
nial, and he is back this year to help the 
Aquatennial celebrate its birthday. He 
is being joined by other frequent Aqua- 
tennial visitors, including this year’s en- 
tertainment master of ceremonies, Bob 
Hope. 

The Minneapolis Aquatennial gets big- 
ger and better every year, and is a source 
of real pride for all Minneapolitans. Two 
of its founders, Tom Hastings and Win 
Stephens, served as the original presi- 
dent and commodore of the Aquatennial. 
In this 25th year, William G. Hastings 
takes over the many responsibilities of 
the presidency, while O. D. Gay and 
Harold M. Atkinson will man the main- 
sails as commodores. And Miss Mary 
Margaret Schultz is the latest in a long 
line of charming and beautiful Aquaten- 
nial queens. 
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I take real pride in saluting the Min- 
neapolis Aquatennial and the many peo- 
ple who have made it a constant success. 


Election Day a Legal Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to introduce a bill to make the 
day on which we elect the President, Vice 
President, or Members of Congress a na- 
tional legal holiday. 

The bill is designed to strengthen our 
country’s domestic and international 
political traditions and to respond to a 
well-defined, long-pressing political 
need. 

Foremost among the attributes of a 
democracy is the right of the people to 
choose their political leaders. Insofar 
as that right is neglected or insufficiently 
used by the citizens of a nation, the 
democratic process of that nation is im- 
paired. It is an unfortunate truth that 
in the United States, a large percentage 
of our citizens fail to cast their ballots 
on election day. My bill is designed to 
remedy this deficiency, and as such, it is 
intended to strengthen and perfect the 
democratic process of this Nation by en- 
couraging greater participation on the 
part of the people. 

The United States has long prided it- 
self on being the world's foremost demo- 
cratic Nation, but the voting record of 
our citizens is sometimes embarrassing 
in the face of our political position. In 
1948, of 95 million potential voters in 
the United States, only 48,834,000 or 51.5 
percent voted in the national election. 
In 1952, of the 98 million persons of vot- 
ing age, only 61,552,000 actually did 
vote—62.7 percent. In 1956, 62,027,000 
or 60.4 percent of the 103 million pos- 
sible voters went to the polls. And 
though in 1960 we recorded our greatest 
voting record, only 63.3 percent of 
our 108 million qualified voters—68,- 
382,000—actually cast ballots in the na- 
tional election. 

By contrast, in the democracies of 
Austria, Italy, and Norway, 90 to 97 per- 
cent of those qualified to vote do so, 
while in England, France, Germany, 
Greece, Turkey, Denmark, Israel, Korea, 
Indonesia, and Japan, 75 to 89 percent 
of the potential voters cast ballots. It 
is uncomfortably apparent that, rather 
than possessing the world’s foremost rec- 
ord in this crucial index of a function- 
ing democracy, the United States is con- 
siderably behind other democratic na- 
tions with respect to voter participation. 

The bill I propose would emphasize to 
our citizens and to our friends abroad 
the importance to the democratic tradi- 
tion of the right to vote. It would do 
so by making election day a nationally 
observed legal holiday. Independence 
Day, Memorial Day, Veterans Day—all 
celebrate events central to our demo- 
cratic heritage. The right to vote, the 
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struggle to achieve that right, and, above 
all, the importance of its exercise—these 
too lie at the heart of our political tradi- 
tion. They therefore deserve also to be 
celebrated in a national manifestation. 

I am confident that the enactment of 
this bill would help to remedy the con- 
stantly minimal voting record of our 
citizenry. This it would do by emphas- 
izing the right to vote and by enabling 
our citizens to exercise this right on a 
day specifically dedicated to this pur- 
pose, Laws releasing citizens from their 
employment obligations on election day 
already exist in 27 States. Through this 
bill I would like to extend such provi- 
sions to cover the citizens of all the 
States of the Union. I am confident that 
voter participation in our national elec- 
tions would increase to between 80 and 
90 percent of the eligible voters in the 
country. 

This year, for example, the potential 
number of voters in the country should 
reach about 114 million. On the basis of 
our voting record in the past, only about 
70 to 72 million citizens will cast their 
ballots on election day; were election day 
to be observed as a national, legal holi- 
day, as provided in my bill, I believe that 
between. 90 and 100 million voters would 
turn out at the polls. I can think of no 
greater demonstration of the vitality of 
American democracy. If we continue our 
present methods, instead of adopting a 
uniform national law.declaring election 
day a legal holiday, we shall only per- 
petuate the image of laxity in our demo- 
cratic system. For these reasons, Mr. 
Speaker, I introduce the following bill: 

[88th Cong., 2d sess.] 
H.R. 12013 
the House of Representatives, July 22, 


Mr. Sr. Once introduced the following 
"which was referred to the Committee 


bill making the day on which electors of 
President and Vice President and Members 
of Congress are elected a legal holiday 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
American in Congress assembled, That the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday of No- 
vember in 1964 and in each even-numbered 
year thereafter shall be known as Election 
Day, and is hereby made a legal public holl- 
day to all intents and purposes and in the 
the same manner as the Ist day of January, 
the 22d day of February, the 30th day of 
2 the 4th day of July, the first Monday 
of September, the 11th day of November, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmans Day are 
now made by law public holidays. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 


of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, o. 23, f 13, 28 Stat, 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 


‘alternation whenever the 
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grams, or illustrations may be Inserted. in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Record as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6½- point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shali be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is 

8. Return of manuscript When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 

ed, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
Speeches contalning tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock . to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

T. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
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of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days. 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix, The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 


The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
Ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, nor to RECORDS 
. — after the sine die adjournment of the 

11. Estimate oj cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter ta 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Calm July in the Other America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled. “The Calm July in the Other 
America,” written by Russell Baker, and 
npr in the New York Times of July 
1964. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CALM JULY IN THE OTHER AMERICA 

(By Russell Baker) 

Wasuincton, July 22.—What is there to 
Say of the America that is not in the head- 
lines this barbarous July? Very little that 
is new, and nothing that will stir the pas- 
sions like the overstatement of the political 
Campaign, the rioting in Manhattan and 
Florida, the hatred in Mississippi. 

And yet it is still there, this other coun- 
try which makes no headiines. You can go 
Out across the continent all the way to the 
Pacific, and look at it, and stand in it, and 
touch it, and be moved, awed and amused by 
it. The trouble is that there is nothing to 
report from it. 

DEER, BEEF, WATER 

Consider the Mendocino coast of northern 
California. It is a place of important things 
not worth reporting. Several eons ago na- 
ture went wild and heaved the beaches high 
above the level of the sea and gradually 
turned them into meadows. The serenity 
is absolute. 


In the morning fog, deer prance in the 


Cats at the rock. News of the latest riot- 
ing in the other America seeps in only 
Slowly, ught by San Franciscans come to 
have their nerves wound down. It feels a 
long way to Mississippi, but what else is 
there to say of it? 

Wyoming presents the same problem. 
The news from Wyoming is that there is no- 
body there. Or hardly anybody. The train 
travels a hundred miles between human 
faces across a deserted moonscape of boulder 
&nd scrub, snaking along cracked dry river- 
ane vistas of ruined cliffs crumbling to 


Occasionally the train stops. Big men 
With sunburned faces and big hats climb 
aboard. Their immediate problem is the 

giut. The West is suffering from a beef 
®xplosion that has almost doubled the cat- 
Ye population since 1950, but the great dull 
Problem that will plague America long after 
summer's riots are forgotten is water. 
COUNTRY OF OLD MEMORIES 


If there were water the West would inherit 
earth, but everyone knows that, and 
What else is there to say? It is one of those 
y enduring problems that plague 

this other country and seldom engage the 
attention of a world ready to accept the 
muri of the mob as the true face of America. 
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And Iowa. Something important should 
be said about Iowa. But what is there to 
say? Iowa is an emotional experience. The 
beautifully ordered farms, the summer bil- 
low of green corn, the floating haze of wild- 
flowers— these things evoke a hopeless sense 
of regret for the history that has moved 
America off the land and into the cities. 

The towns of Iowa, with their tree-lined 
squares and upright homes and vegetable 
gardens in the back towns are 
towns out of the memories of childhood. 

The mood is not all sentimentality, of 
course. In Chicago it may be the beery con- 
vivality of a touring group of Milwaukee 
Braves boosters pausing to rag a Polish bar- 
tender about the inferiority of the Chicago 
Cubs. These other Americans still care more 
about baseball than about ideology and 
spend more energy hating the other pitcher 
than hating the man across town. 

A HEALTHY CASE OF NO NEWS 

They are also predominantly proud of 
their places that never make the headlines. 
“How do you like our redwoods?” any walt- 
ress at a greasy spoon in the Sequoia coun- 


as always, another America, and that it 
the one in which most Americans live most 
of the time. 

Fortunately, there is very little to say of 
it that is new, and nothing that 
the passions. 


Resolutions of Connecticut Postal 
Supervisors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert into the Recorp the text of several 
resolutions adopted by the Connecticut 
State branch, National Association of 
Postal Supervisors, at its State conven- 
tion on May 24, 1964, at Westport, Conn. 
These resolutions call for certain im- 
provements in postal legislation, and for 
this reason I am pleased to insert them 
into the Recorp. They deal with such 
matters as overtime pay, life insurance, 
optional retirement, survivor annuity, 
and others. The resolutions are as 
follows: 

RESOLUTION ON OVERTIME PAY 

Whereas under present law postal super- 
visors in level 8 and above, required to work 
in excess of 8 hours in 1 day and to work on 
Saturdays and Sundays during the month of 
December, do not receive overtime pay as do 
others, but must take this time off on com- 
pensatory leave instead; and 


Therefore be it 


tions applied to other postal employees. 


RESOLUTION ON LIFE INSURANCE 


Whereas the Federal Employees Group Life 
Insurance Act provides low cost life insurance 
coverage; and 

Whereas the life insurance plan limits the 
purchase of insurance to the next thousand 
above the employee's annual rate of salary; 
and 

Whereas such limitations on insurance are 
unrealistic in view of today’s increased cost 
of living and the expenses of educating a 
family: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Connecticut State 
branch, NAPS, in convention assembled at 
Westport, Conn., on May 24, 1964, ask our 


1954 to have the Government absorb the full 
cost of the insurance and that postal em- 
ployees be permitted to purchase additional 
coverage, at the same rates, up to double the 
amount they are entitled to carry according 
to their salaries, at the employees’ expense 
for the additional insurance. 


RESOLUTION ON NIGHT DIFFERENTIAL 
PAYMENTS 

Whereas it falls to the lot of a great num- 
ber of postal employees to work abnormal 
hours, night differential payments are based 
on these hours; and 

Whereas payment of night differential is to 
compensate personnel for working during 
hours not considered normal; and 

Whereas a 10-percent night differential 
for hours worked between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
is not sufficient to reduce the problems of 
employee morale and employee turnover 
which result from these abnormal hours: Be 
it therefore 

Resolved, That the Connecticut State 
branch, NAPS, in convention at Westport, 
Conn., on May 24, 1964, go on record urging 
the national officers to continue their efforts 
to have legislation enacted to increase night 
differential to 15 percent and paid for the 
entire 8 hours when at least § hours of the 
tour are between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. 


RESOLUTION ON FOREMAN, MAILS 

Whereas the efficient performance of all 
duties of a foreman, mails, requires a fur- 
ther limitation on the number of employees 
assigned to him; and 

Whereas most foremen must assume more 
and more responsibilities resulting from in- 
creased safety measures, more training, new 
automation programs, and increased activi- 
ties of personnel: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Connecticut State 
branch of the National Association of Postal 
Supervisors, assembled in convention at 
Westport, Conn., on May 24, 1964, instruct the 
national officers to press for a change to 
place the position foreman, mails, in level 8 
when supervising 21 to 40 employees more 
than 4 hours per day, regardless of the level 
of the employees supervised. 
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RESOLUTION ON OPTIONAL RETIREMENT 

Whereas a postal employee with 30 years 
of service who retires under age 60 is now 
penalized with reductions to his annuity; 
and 

Whereas 30 years of conscientious and 
faithful service merits special recognition: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
Postal Supervisors continue to strive to se- 
cure enactment of legislation to grant em- 
ployees the option of retirement at full an- 
nuity, regardless of age, after 30 years of 
creditable service; and be it further 

Resolved, That this option be exercised 
only by the employee. 

RESOLUTION ON Survivor ANNUITY, No 

REDUCTION 

Whereas the Civil Service Retirement Act 
now requires a retiring employee to suffer 
a 10-percent reduction in basic annuity in 
order that his spouse may receive an an- 
nuity; and 

Whereas the widow's annuity is also re- 
duced as the maximum annuity is based on 
55 percent of the annuity her husband was 
receiving at the time of his death; and 

Whereas the basic annuity is such as to 
only allow the actual necessities for man 
and wife: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
Postal Supervisors strongly urge the Con- 
gress to enact legislation that will provide 
the maximum 75 percent annuity to widows 
without cost to the employee. 


RESOLUTION ON UNUSED SICK LEAVE 


Whereas many conscientious employees of 
the postal service accumulate a large amount 
of sick leave to their credit at the time of 
death or retirement for which they receive 
no credit; and 

Whereas such devotedness and diligence to 
duty makes for a greater efficiency to the best 
interests of the postal service: Therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That the present law be changed 
to read, one-half the amount of the accumu- 
lated sick leave be paid the retiree as sever- 
ance pay or the entire amount be credited to 
length of service, the option to be granted 
to the retiring employee, in the case of death, 
one half of the amount of accumulated sick 
leave shall be paid to the beneficiary; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Connecticut State 
branch, NAPS, in convention at Westport, 
Conn., on May 24, 1964, direct the national 
officers to continue to seek legislation which 
will amend the present law dealing with sick 
leave to prevent the loss of accumulated sick 
leave at death or retirement. 


Our Vanishing Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTII CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
Americans who cherish the Constitution 
of the United States and the great prin- 
ciples embodied therein owe a great debt 
of gratitude to the distinguished news 
columnist and magazine editor, Mr. 
David Lawrence, for his eloquent and 
forthright advocacy of constitutional 
government in America. I have been 
particularly impressed with an editorial 
by Mr. Lawrence which was published 
in the July 20, 1964, issue of U.S. News 
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& World Report. The editorial is en- 
titled “Our Vanishing Constitution.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Oun VANISHING CONSTITUTION 
(By David Lawrence) 


Only 175 years after our forefathers or- 
dained the Constitution of the United 
States, the document has largely fallen into 
disuse. Some of the clauses that still re- 
main in operation are being given an inter- 
pretation stretched far beyond their original 
meaning. We see an increasing power being 
exercised by the judiciary over the other 
branches of the Federal Government as the 
rights of the sovereign States are gradually 
being extinguished. 

One hundred and seventy-five years is a 
relatively brief span in world history, and 
few republics have been able to maintain 
for even as long as two centuries their orig- 
inal pattern of a democratic system. 

The United States has the largest popu- 
lation that has ever lived under a republi- 
can form of government. But the safeguards 
of democracy are being rapidly demolished, 
and our system of government is being in- 
vaded today by the same deceptive Trojan 
horses that the governments of yesteryears 
encountered in those fateful periods when 
the doctrine that “the end justifies the 
means” became the political gospel of the 
day. 
Our written Constitution, established in 
1789 and amended in the intervening years 
to meet changing conditions, is being de- 
liberately disregarded, and the doctrine of 
conformity by coercion is being espoused not 
only by our so-called intellectual groups 
but by vote-seeking politicians in our great 
society. 

The words of the Constitution, of course. 
explicitly specify that rights granted to the 
people cannot be taken away and that they 
can be surrendered only by the votes of 
the people themselves—through the action 
of two-thirds of both Houses of Congress, 
and the ratification of three-fourths of the 
State legislatures. 

This method of effecting a change in the 
Constitution is sometimes called a cumber- 
some process, but the procedure for amend- 
ing was purposely made slowmoying so as 
better to protect the minority and save it 
from the intolerance of the majority. If we 
are to be governed by an unwritten constitu- 
tion, the parliamentary formula of Canada or 
Great Britain has in it much to be com- 
mended. But as long as we pay homage to a 
written Constitution, we are in duty bound 
to abide by it until such time as it is 
amended or a substitute Is adopted by the 
process prescribed in the original compact 
between the States. 

We can hardly believe our eyes, however, 
as we reread the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion that have been torn to shreds by the 
autocratic action of a judicial oligarchy. 
Here, for instance, are the exact words of 
two amendments included in the Bill of 
Rights, adopted in 1791: 

“Article IX: The enumeration in the Con- 
stitution, of certain rights, shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people. 

“Article X: The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” 

The words “United States” mean the 
Federal Government. Since it is stipulated 
that only the powers specifically delegated to 
the Federal Government by the Constitution 
can be exercised by the executive, legislative, 
or judicial branches of the U.S. Government, 
an attempt to usurp any other rights not so 
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granted is a plain violation of both the letter 
and the spirit of the Constitution. 

Yet today we see the Supreme Court telling 
the States how they shall constitute the up- 
per and lower houses of their legislatures, 
how the public schools in States, counties, 
and cities shall be operated, what taxes shall 
be levied, and how powers of local police to 
deal with violence and trespass must be 
curtailed whenever a disorderly demonstra- 
tion” or a “sit-in” is ruled to be mere “free- 
dom of expression.” 

Certainly Congress has the power to reg- 
ulate “interstate commerce,” but nowhere 
in the Constitution is the right given to con- 
strue that phrase as covering the age-old 
uses of private property—in fact, the Con- 
stitution says that no citizen shall be de- 
prived of his property unless it is confis- 
cated for public purposes and compensa- 
tion is made. If, however, the phrase “inter- 
state commerce” is to be applied arbitrarily 
to regulate the entire economic and social life 
of the Nation, the Constitution vanishes. 

We are witnessing, moreover, the impair- 
ment of the rights of the States to maintain 
order. For instance, to prevent or quell local 
disturbances, Federal troops have recently 
been sent into two States—without the re- 
quest or the consent of the Governors or the 
legislatures, as is required by the Constitu- 
tion, 

The Constitution, as the protector of the 
rights of the States and of the people, Is thus 
being eroded. Usurpation has been passively 
accepted. The only question now is whether 
public opinion can be aroused and will act 
in time. For our written Constitutlon—as 
the bulwark of human rights under a Repub- 
lican form of government—is rapidly van- 
ishing. 


Irrigation Adjusts to the Times 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include an article by Arthur W. Peter- 
son, extension economist for the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, Washington 
State University. 

Mr. Peterson brings some keen obser- 
vations and established hard facts to 
play upon the growth and use-changes of 
irrigated lands in the State of Washing- 
ton. All of these are not reassuring at 
first glance yet they reflect the use and 
direction that these lands must adhere 
to if they are to prove successful. 

The history of the Columbia Basin 
project so far verifies this, indicates that 
the project will be increasingly successful 
and that the area, the State, the region. 
and the Nation will be better for it. 

The article follows: 

THE Economic Impact or IRRIGATION ox THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 
INTRODUCTION 

In discussing the economic impact of irri- 
gation in Warhington, I propose to start with 
a review of eome general principles of jand 
use and agricultural development. I wi!!! 
then turn to some findings of historical 
studies of economic development in specific 
irrigation projects. Lastly I plan to apply 
this background information to predictions 
regarding the economic development of the 
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central irrigated region of Washington, 
especially the Columbia Basin region. 

Before stating the principles I would like 
to underscore what I think is one of the 
biggest problems confronting agricultural 
development in the State of Washington. 
This problem is the wide diversity and small 
size of our agricultural production regions. 
This diversity and relatively small size of our 
regions makes it difficult for us to develop 
efficient, competitive marketing and supply- 
ing facilities in each region, and handicaps 
us in attracting competing buyers from the 
large consumer outlets. 

Let me give you an example. We have 
small areas that have favorable natural con- 
ditions for the production of lamb and wool 
but the volume produced has not yet been 
sufficient to give us eficient processing plants. 
Moreover, the number of competing buyers 
is limited. Recently I studied a farm on 
San Juan Island of San Juan County to 
estimate its income potential for an educa- 
tional foundation which might receive it as 
a gift. This farm, and other farms on San 
Juan have good natural resources for the 
production of lamb and wool but the limited 
Volume on this island makes processing and 
Selling difficult and expensive. We have 
many small production “islands” in the State 
of Washington. 

Why do I underline this problem at the 
beginning of my talk on the economic im- 
Pact of irrigation on the State of Washing- 
ton? For this reason; Our present and po- 
tential irrigated region of central Washing- 
ton is a large region. It has attracted efi- 
Clent processing plants and competing buy- 
ers. The future is even brighter because 
it is likely to increase greatly in size. 

In passing, I do not want to overlook the 
Political importance of homogeneity of in- 
terests that are likely to exist in a large, 
Telatively homogeneous region. National 
agricultural policies are uusally geared to the 

e agricultural regions which have com- 
Mon problems and many votes. In the past 
We have had a divided voice in the agricul- 
ture of this State, partially because of di- 
versified and small agricultural regions from 
& national viewpoint. In our central irri- 
Bated regions we may be large enough to 
have an important political influence. 

Let me turn now to some principles of 
land use and agricultural development that 
I suggest we should keep in mind as we 

about the economic impact of irriga- 
tion on our State. 
PRINCIPLES OF LAND USE AND AGRICULTURAL 

DEVELOPMENT THAT INFLUENCE THE ECO- 

NOMIC IMPACT OF IRRIGATION 


1. Land moves toward its most intensive 
Competitive use. 
ean Intensity of land use is refiected in two 


(1) By the number of people who are 
Supported per unit of land, for example per 
000 acres. Thus we speak of the wheat 
Tegion of Washington being more intensively 
Used than the cattle region of eastern Wash- 
Ston. Likewise, the dairy regions around 
Pokane and in western Washington are 
More intensively used than the wheat regions 
the State. The irrigated regions are also 
ee intensively used than neighboring dry- 
“Nd regions because they support more peo- 
Ple per thousand acres. 
1 Within the irrigated regions we have a 
tener basis for classifying regions from an 
tensity-of-use viewpoint. Tree-fruit re- 
re are more intensive than general crop- 
ne regions under irrigation. They support 
ut three to four times as many people in 
1 t agricultural production as the non- 
ruft regions, 


(2) By how well people are supported per 
ree, of land within the same agricultural 
f on, Thus within any irrigated general 
lunming area we can expect to find some 

nd areas better suited to the production 
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of adapted irrigated crops than are neigh- 
boring areas. Farmers refer to different 
areas within the same agricultural region as 
being “good,” “fair,” and “poor” farming 
areas. 

It is possible to irrigate land that is so 
low in its economic capacity that it will not 
pay farm expenses and provide an acceptable 
level of living based upon the level of living 
standard of the region. This land is sub- 
marginal for the present type of farming and 
only remains in its present type through var- 
ious forms of subsidy from outside the area. 
It is also possible to attempt to extend the 
tree-frult region, within irrigated regions, 
beyond its natural and economic adaptation 
limits. If this is done a submarginal region, 
measured by net income per farm family, 
will develop. These submarginal areas in 
agriculture present serious problems because 
they are too densely settled relative to their 
capacity to support people at acceptable 
levels of living, 

3. Agricultural production is usually more 
stable under irrigated farming than under 
dryland farming. 

4. Irrigated regions have better commu- 
nity services than nonirrigated regions be- 
cause of greater density of population in the 
irrigated than in the nonirrigated region. 

5. The income level usually is higher in an 
irrigated region than in a nonirrigated re- 
gion because a higher proportion of the pop- 
ulation is engaged in services and manu- 
facturing in irrigated areas than in non- 
irrigated areas. When a region undergoes 
economic development farm families have 
lower average net incomes than nonfarm 
families. The income per farm family is 
likely to be the same among agricultural 
regions, however. 

6. In irrigated regions, once they have 
reached maturity, the farm population is 
likely to decline and the nonfarm popula- 
tion to increase as the region develops. This 
will be illustrated later in this talk using 
data from Scotts Bluff County, Nebr. 

7. The number of persons employed in 
processing and packaging of farm products, 
to meet changing consumer demands, is in- 
creasing relative to the number of persons 
working on the farm producing raw ma- 
terials. 

8, The number of persons employed in 
off-farm supply and service businesses is 
increasing relative to the number of persons 
working on the farm producing raw ma- 
terials. 

9. In order to attract buyers who require 
products that meet consumer specifications, 
an agricultural region must be large enough 
to support efficient processing and market- 
ing facilities. As pointed out previously, the 
State of Washington has had difficulties 
in the past because the agricultural regions 
of the State tend to be widely diversified 
and relatively small in area when measured 
as a percentage of the national production. 
The central irrigated regions of the State, 
as they grow in size because new lands come 
under irrigation, should overcome this diffi- 
culty, Certain types of agricultural pro- 
duction are likely to become important 
enough in the State of Washington, under 
irrigation, to attract additional processing 
plants, marketing services, and marketing 
supply companies. 

10. Agricultural regions that can support 
a longer season of operation for processing 
plants will tend to outcompete other regions. 
This is one advantage that the State of Cali- 
fornia has had over many of our own com- 
peting areas, 

11. Legislation which results in regulations 
which interfere with competition among 
farms, businesses and regions delays the in- 
troduction of new technology. It is often 
harmful to recently developed regions be- 
cause the market is usually divided on a 
historical basis among existing producing 
units or regions. 
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12. A community in which the people study 
their resources, take time to clarify their 
goals, identify the problems and opportuni- 
ties and then analyze thelr alternatives is 
likely to develop faster than a community 
which does not take time for such study and 
planning. 

EXAMPLES OF THE ECONOMIC IMPACT OF 

IRRIGATION 


1. Western United States versus the United 
States as a whole. 

The main basis for intensifying the agri- 
culture of the Western part of the United 
States has been irrigation. Related to this 
increase in intensification on farms has been 
the Increase in marketing and supply serv- 
ices. Nonfarm industries have been attract- 
ed to the region for various reasons but 
among the factors that brought other in- 
dustries were well-developed transportation 
facilities and a supply of skilled labor as 
a result of agricultural development. Irriga- 
tion is one of the causes for the more rapid 
growth in the Western States than in the 
United States as a whole. Population trends 
indicate that by the year 2000 about 30 per- 
cent of the population of the United States 
may be located in the 17 Western States. 

Total land used for crops has been stable 
for approximately the last 40 years. The 
number of farms, however, has been declining 
for about that same period, with accelerated 
speed since 1940. Similar trends have oc- 
curred under irrigation. In older irrigated 
regions we find the farm population declin- 
ing while the total population continues to 
increase. It would appear from these data 
that the on-farm population in the United 
States is likely to decline until it represents 
5 percent or less of the total tion. 
This has already happened in the State of 
Washington, The development of new irri- 
gated lands has slowed the rate of decline 
from what it would have been but it has not 
been fast enough to change the direction. 

It is evident that the largest concentration 
of people and markets in the 17 Western 
States will be along the west coast including 
California, Oregon, Washington, and Canada, 
California with the longest coastline and sev- 
eral good ports will continue to be the most 
important market for the 17 Western States. 


We can expect the foreign markets of 
Japan and southeast Asia to increase in their 
influence on the irrigated agriculture of the 
West. To compete for these markets we will 
have to concentrate and process our agricul- 
tural raw materials. This will mean fewer 
farmers in relation to nonfarm people, but a 
continuing increase in the total population. 

2. In the State of Washington the 1959 

census of agriculture showed a total of ap- 
proximately 50,000 farms. Of this total 28,000 
were classified as commercial farms, that is to 
say they were being operated as a business. 
There were about 19,000 farms with irriga- 
tion out of the 50,000. The farm families on 
these farms irrigated a little over 1 million 
acres. 
In the central irrigated region, seven coun- 
ties, namely, Adams, Benton, Yakima, Frank- 
lin, Kittitas, Grant, and Walla Walla, with a 
total of 10,600 irrigated farms, accounted for 
over three-fourths of the irrigated acres in 
the State of Washington in 1959. Three 
other counties lying in the north central 
part of the State are noted for their fruit 
production. They are Chelan, Douglas, and 
Okanogan. These counties reported about 
85,000 acres irrigated on 3,400 farms. In 
analyzing these data, note the difference in 
acres per farm between the two regions. The 
fruit region to the north has about three 
times as many farm families per 1,000 acres 
as the seven-county area around Pasco. As 
most of you know, some of the Irrigated area 
around Pasco is in fruit and some areas not 
now in fruit can be expected to move in that 
direction because they haye a favorable cli- 
mate for fruit. 
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The fact that some areas are suited to 
fruit, and some are not, leads to the sug- 
gestion that future planning of farm unit 
size for new irrigated regions should recog- 
nize this principle. Of course, making farm 
units smaller is not as difficult as making 
them larger, especially if buildings or other 
capital structures have been duplicated as 
they were developed. 

3. A very useful study for showing the com- 
parison of dry land versus irrigated areas 
has been made for the Scotts Bluffs area in 
Nebraska and Wyoming. The results of this 
study have been published by the Bureau 
of Reclamation in a-report on the accom- 
plishments of irrigation in the North Platte 
project area, Wyoming and Nebraska, pre- 
pared for the use of the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, April 1956. 
The information in this report indicates the 
direction of change that we can expect in 
the State of Washington. The population 
change was most rapid in the first 20 years 
of the project, The urban population has 
continued to grow, even up to the present 
time, but the farm population started to 
decline in 1940 and this decline has con- 
tinued. 

In the depression decade, from 1930 to 
1940, the population of Scotts Bluff County, 
Nebr., gained about 18 percent while the 
population of adjacent dryland farming 
counties decreaesd about 12 percent, Dur- 
ing this same period the population of the 
State of Nebraska decreased about 5 per- 
cent and the U.S. population increased about 
10 percent. The county of Scotts Bluff grew 
faster in population than the adjacent dry- 
land farm counties, the State of Nebraska, 
and the United States as a whole. 

In 1950 it took an adjacent dryland area 13 
times as large as the North Platte project 
areas to equal its sales of agricultural prod- 
ucts. To equal the total income payments 
of the project area required a dryland area 
40 times as large. This larger increase in off- 
farm income versus farm income is related 
to the agri-business sector of an irrigated 
region. The $44 million value of agricul- 
tural production in 1950 was estimated to 


_in the table. 
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have induced income payments, mainly 
wages and profits, of $91 million. 

This study of the North Platte project. pro- 
vides us with background data for making 
estimates of change in the Columbia Basin. 
Based upon this experience it is possible 
to predict that the presently irrigated blocks 
of the Columbia Basin project will continue 
to have an increase in total population, non- 
farm businesses, and total income accom- 
panied by a decline of the on-farm popu- 
lation, 

Now let us turn to a study that is closer 
to home. An evaluation of reclamation ac- 
complishments in the Columbia Basin for 
the period of 1948 to 1957 has been published 
in a progress report by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. The study behind this report was 
made by Art Walker, of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, and Prof, B. D. Parrish, of the Agri- 
cultural Economics Department, Washington 
State University. I have selected material 
based on this report because I believe it in- 
dicates what we can expect from future de- 
velopments in the Columbia Basin. 

The areas compared are the dryland wheat 
region around Davenport and Ritzville, 
Wash., and the Columbia Basin project area. 
The comparative data showing changes in 
these two areas during the last 10 years are 
summarized in table 1. The dryland area 
showed no change in population while the 
project area had an increase of over 43,000 
persons, You can note various other items 
I will make mention of only a 
few. For example, the volume of business in 
the project area had a 128-percent increase 
compared with a 30-percent increase in the 
dryland area. This is reflected in the car- 
loadings per year which showed an 11,000 In- 
crease in the Columbia Basin compared with 
a 1,900 decrease in the comparison area. 
This does not include truck movements but 
I am sure the comparison would greatly favor 
the irrigated region versus the dryland region 
even if these were included. The industrial 
wages paid in the irrigated region increased 
over $35 million compared with an increase 
of slightly less than $1 million in the com- 


parison area, 


Taste 1.—A comparison of changes in the Columbia Basin project and a dryland wheat 
region of about the same size, located to the north and east of the project arca, 1948 


and 1957 
Item Irrigated project arca Dryland comparison 
area 
Fepulstiea. r No change, 
Rural population -| 17,000 increase... Decreave, 
Number of industrial establishments. . 770 increase No change, 
Value of real and personal property. $178,000,000 increase- $26,000,000 Increase, 
Volume of business. 128 percent increase. ont decrease, 
11,000 increase._... 1 ý 
106 percent increase. i 177 decrease, 
$35,000,000 incercase.. ,000 increase, 
$10,000,000 Increase.. $5,000,000 increase, 
$A, incrense... No change. 


$3,000,000 increaso.-- Z 
pereent inerons e. 


$1,000,000, increase. 
37-percont increase, 


The industrial workers employed in the 
Columbia Basin increased about 100 percent 
from 1948 to 1957, while the State of Wash- 
ington had an increase of about 23 percent, 
and the comparison area, previously men- 
tioned, had a decline. Manufacturing had a 
terrific growth in the Columbia Basin, par- 
tially because of a small starting base. It 
increased 1,200 percent during the 10-year 
period. Similar trends are evident in the 
industries of transportation, communica- 
tions, utilities, retall and wholesale trade, 
finance and related service industries. 

THE COLUMBIA BASIN PORJECT TODAY 


In 1960 the Bureau of Reclamation re- 
ported that there were in the Columbia 
Basin 4,126 farm units managed by 2,736 
operators who produced $41 million in crops 


weighing 1.5 million tons and in processing 
them 1,250 men earned $5.3 million in wages 
using plant and equipment valued at $2.2 
million, $17 million was added to the value 
of raw products locally before shipping them 
to domestic and foreign markets. 
Information on land use and tenure ts 
summarized for the year 1962 in table 2. 
The most important figure to look at is the 
comparison of the total number of operators 
with the total number of farm units. On 
the average, each operator farmed about two 
farm units. A few operators increased the 
size of their operation by owning additional 
units, but since the number of ownerships 
is restricted under the law, other operators 
have increased their size by renting addi- 
tional units, Approximately 500 operators 
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out of the 2,371 owned no land at all. The 
most common type of operation, however, 
Won yoa “one-unit owner.” They numbered 


Taste 2.—Land use and tenure, 1962 


Kind of operator ! Number of | Number of 
operators | farm units? 
Tenants who ront— 
inn ot Mi 236 245 
2 units. 13 250 
3 units 65 195 
4 nnits 33 132 
33 207 
1,025 1,025 
25 4 
92 270 
30 120 
u 107 
221 442 
74 22 
a 133 
11 55 
4 units or more 130 
jsi 
6 
60 
2 48 
35 
K 
2 
6 


Owners who own 6 or more 
units and rent— 


2 
Average 1.94 farm units 
per operator. 


1A “farm operating unit“ consists of 1 or more furm 
units as defined above and includes all the land under 
control of I n, partnership, or corporation. Control 
may have through ownership, or lease, rentul, of 
cropping arrangement, 

Farm units” in the Columbia Basin project consists 
of tracts of land laid out by the Bureau and containini 
suifticient acreage for the sup of an avcroge sir 
family at a suitable level of living. 

The rapid changes In technology make it 
difficult for any of us to keep up with the 
changes in farming. Among the most signif- 
icant changes are those in mechanization. 
The farm family with some hired help can 
now operate a great many more acres and do 
a better job of it than they could a few years 
ago. Perhaps we owe it to the future farmers 
in the new areas of the Columbia Basin to 
try to alert people who make public policies 
so that the ownership units in new areas can 
be larger on the average, and that on the 
same class of land within the same region 
we can have more yariation in size of unit. 

Some areas of the Columbia Basin are 
better suited to produce forage crops for 
livestock production than they are to 
crops. It has been difficult for individual 
farm familles to save all the capital neces- 
sary to move Into livestock production. In 
the process they have to utilize the service 
businesses we referred to previously. Among 
these services is the Important one of credit. 
Most farm units in the Columbia Basin 
could not have been developed to their pres- 
ent level of production without financial 
help from outside the farm family's re- 
sources. Table 3 shows the livestock num- 
bers in the Columbia Basin as of the fall 
of 1962. It does not quite give the whole 
picture because many of the cattle fed in 
the basin in 1962 are not included in this 
table, It does, however, give a useful sum- 
mary of the livestock picture by districts 
and in total. 
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Tann 3.—Livestock numbers, Columbia 
Basin project, fall of 1962 


South | East |Quincy| Total 
district |district|district 


1,665 | 1,380 | 5,229 
6,175 | 4,722 |13, 304 
7,755 | 5,863 10, 713 
8,206 | 4,316 |21, 684 
560 926 | 2, 333 
1,266 | 1,358 | 4,676 
2,190 | 2, 583 | 9, 320 
152 313 | 1,326 
4,179 | 7,934 |18, 937 
3,833 | 3,706 11. 025 
632 168 1.084 
6,535 | 3,218 15.713 
153 205 419 
32,014 | 4,020 |36, 157 
283 741 | 1,001 
8¹ 40 263 


The number of dairy cows has increased 
Tapidly but the Columbia Basin has not yet 
become the important dairy region that 
some forecasters expected. There are eco- 
nomic reasons for this. For example, the 
West coast farming regions have fewer 
alternatives in their crop and livestock 
Choices than do the farmers in the Columbia 
Basin and as a result it can be expected that 
Most farming areas of western Washington 
Will remain as dairy regions unless or until 
they are absorbed by residential or indus- 
trial uses of land. Legislation which allo- 
Cates to those who have been in the dairy 
business a priority right on markets prob- 
ably has tended to slow down the increase 
in dairying in the Columbia Basin. 

Looking at table 4 one can see that live- 
Stock numbers of all kinds increased rapidly 
Until about 1958. Since 1958 all cattle num- 
bers have tended to increase but the num- 
bers of and sheep have been relatively 
Stable. Poultry, if one takes the standard 
that approximately 100 hens equals one ani- 
Mal unit, is not a very important livestock 
enterprise in the Columbia Basin. 


Taste 4—Trends in livestock numbers on 
farms, Columbia Basin project, 1952-62 
Te —é— .ʃ — 


1 Datu not available. 


At some future date it is possible that the 
Brain production of the Columbia Basin will 
be large enough to make it a surplus grain 
Producing area. Until that time in the fu- 

e, however, the Columbia Basin will tend 
to be best adapted to the types of livestock 
that can utilize roughage like alfalfa, pas- 

, and waste products from cash crops. 
The latter will continue to be an important 
Source of feed for cattle and sheep. Be- 
Cause Washington is a deficit pork produc- 
ing area, hogs will have a price advantage 
Over the Midwest, but this may not be suf- 
ficient to offset the higher feed cost in the 
Columbia Basin. Only efficient hog produc- 
ducers can expect to stay in business under 
these conditions. 

Sheep have been handicapped in their 
development by the lack of sufficient num- 

to attract competing buyers and spe- 
Clalized processing plants. As the Columbia 
Basin grows it seems likely that the sheep 
{hdustry will grow with it. Again sometime 
n the future we might expect that this 
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region will be large enough to attract buyers 
representing several consumer outlets. 
SOME STANDARDS FOR ESTIMATING FUTURE 
GROWTH 


After looking at several independent stud- 
ies, I decided that the summary presented 
by Mr. Floyd Dominy in his talk to the 
American Farm Bureau Federation in 1961, 
provides a good basis for making future esti- 
mates. The following is a quotation from 
this talk by Mr. Dominy: 

“For each 1,000 acres of land developed 
there are created 13 farming opportunities 
which support a population of 49 persons on 
the average for each of these 1,000 acres and 
produce an average of about $138,000 in crops 
each year. Additionally, there is generated 
about $425,000 of investment in farm prop- 
erty, machinery, equipment, and supplies. 

“In the local towns this 1,000 acres of farm- 
ing activity generates 66 jobs which provide 
for the support of a total of 163 people in 
the urban center. From both the farming 
and the urban activities there is generated 
a demand from each 1,000 irrigated acres, 
on the average, for 7 new autos and trucks 
each year and the servicing of 85 vehicles. 
It also generates trade equivalent to 3 aver- 
age retail establishments and opportunity 
for 5 professional or technical workers.“ 

Note that Mr, Dominy does not include 
livestock receipts in these data. 

The iarge investment required in farm 
property, machinery, equipment and sup- 
plies is indicated by the estimate of $425,000 
per 1,000 acres or $425 per acre. Perhaps the 
most important statistic is the estimate that 
each 1,000 acres will support a total of 163 
people in the urban centers. 

A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE 


The Colombia Basin as it is now and prob- 
ably will be sometime in the future, provides 
the important data for making estimates of 
future development. According to the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation schedule, 6,600 acres of 
land came under water this year, 1963. An 
additional 9,000 will be provided with water 
in 1964. By 1968 a total of an additional 
42,100 acres will receive water. This is all 
scheduled to occur. 

In my estimation, the most important 
thing to note is the amount of land not 
scheduled for water at the present time, but 
which has been provided for in the basic 
engineering of the Columbia Basin. About 
520,000 more acres could receive water. 
Based upon my earlier statement of prin- 
ciples I expect that.this land will move to- 
ward its most intensive use and eventually 
will be irrigated. The scheduling of its de- 
velopment will depend upon the political 
situation but its eventual scheduling is prob- 
ably predetermined by economic pressure. 
In addition to the areas in the Columbia 
Basin, Mr. Harold Nelson of the Bureau of 
Reclamation estimates that another 300,000 
acres may eventually be irrigated. This 
would mean a total of about 900,000 acres 
available for development sometime in the 
near future. Because I do not fear agricul- 
tural surpluses, if we maintain a relatively 
free market economy nationally and if we 
are willing to compete internationally, I 
would welcome the orderly development of 
these resources as soon as possible. 

We have the essential ingredients which 
make it possible for us to compete. Our land 
and water resources are among the best in 
the world. But more important than this our 
people, including farm families, are well edu- 
cated and their attitude toward change is 
acceptance of opportunity rather than fear 
which leads to restrictions. We have the 
heritage of a culture which encourages the 
ability to create ideas and things, and to 
produce and to trade. I have seen a part 
of the world and I am convinced that the 
possibilities are good for production and 
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trade with countries not dominated by com- 
munism, 

Based upon the standards used by Mr. 
Dominy I would guess that this development 
would supply in the neighborhood of 60,000 
off-farm jobs. The Washington cities di- 
rectly affected by these projects are likely to 
increase their population by at least 150,000 
persons. Between 1,500 and 2,000 new retall 
units can be expected to evolve. The annual 
farm production from the potential 900,000 
acres, using the present value of the dollar, 
could be expected to equal about $125 mil- 
lion annually. 

It is important to ask, “How soon will this 
happen?” As I see it, it depends upon you 
and upon me. If this development is to oc- 
cur rather soon it will require study and un- 
derstanding on the part of local people, còm- 
munity by community for the total region. 
We will need to understand that while some 
community may gain more than some other 
community, it is probable that the total 
Nation, including the State of Washington, 
will gain by this development. Together we 
will need to study the economics which will 
govern our ability to compete with other 
producing regions in the United States and 
in foreign countries. 


The Silver Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a letter 
that I received today from the Secretary 
of the Treasury on the subject of the 
silver dollar. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., July 23, 1964. 

Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 

Chairman, Treasury-Post Office Subcommit- 
tee, ‘Senate Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Cnammax: In connection with 
the coming conference on Treasury appro- 
priations, there is in disagreement, as you 
know, an item of $600,000 for the manufac- 
ture of 45 million silver dollars in fiscal 1965. 
I wanted to reemphasize the interest of the 
Treasury Department in security approval 
of this item. 

While I know you are familiar with our 
problem, I wanted to reassure you that the 
administration feels it important to continue 
the use of the silver dollar, as it is one of 
the six standard coins prescribed by law, 
and is particularly -used as an ordinary and 
traditional medium of exchange in many far 
western States. Also, use of the silver dollar 
will, to a great extent in the West at least, 
alleviate the heavy demands we have had 
on the quarter and 50-cent pieces. This 
eventually will about balance out the use 
of silver, as the minting of enough halves 
and quarters to substitute for the 45 million 
silver dollars will take almost as much metal 
for the same end use. 

You are fully aware of the Treasury's 
crash program for the minting of some 8 
billion coins this fiscal year, with still high- 
er production planned for fiscal 1966. Under 
this program we are acquiring many presses 
from the Department of Defense, GSA, and 
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private industry and conyerting them for 
emergency use, although they will not be 
suitable nor economical on a long-range 
basis. With these presses now, however, and 
the continued purchase of bronze and nickel 
strip, we will be able to produce the 45 mil- 
lion silver dollars without cutting down on 
the production of coin of smaller denomina- 
tions. 

Present plans call for the minting of the 
dollars, if approved, at the Denver Mint only 
using an old design, and the 1964 date, if the 
bill for that purpose becomes law, as we 
hope will be the case. 

If this item is approved in our appropri- 
ation bill it would be our policy to distribute 
the silver dollars through the Federal Re- 
serve banks in the West where they are used 
as a medium of exchange. We would not 
use them in redemption of silver certificates 
at the Treasury. 

Thank you for your past assistance in this 
matter, and whatever you can do in the 
conference to help secure approval of this 
$600,000 item will be doubly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Doveras DILLON. 


National Awakening 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I wish to include an editorial 
from the Carroll County Times, pub- 
lished in Westminster, Md. 

In this editorial, the civil rights bill, 
recently passed by Congress, is shown to 
be the true expression of American pa- 
triotism; that deep-seated patriotism 
which goes back to our Founding Fa- 
thers who penned the immortal Ameri- 
can . guii “All men are created 
equal.” 

NATIONAL AWAKENING 

Passage of the long-debated civil rights 
bill with its immediate as well as future in- 
fluence on our country was only one of the 
many events which heralded the entrance 
of July 1964 onto the historical pages of the 
volume recording man’s progress in civill- 
zation. 

Since July 1, these have been busy days. 
There was much to be done—testing the 
strength of the new law, demonstrations, 
sit-ins in critical areas, preparations-for the 
long holiday for Independence Day. Despite 
the scattered violence related to varied re- 
actions to the new law, and the continued 
mangling of human bodies by automobile ac- 
cidents caused by drivers in the peaceful 
pursuit of a holiday “pass time,” a long lost 
feeling pervaded the Nation. The change 
was welcomed by many. 

So long lost has been the expression of 
national patriotism that in some instances 
it was actually hard to recognize. But, there 
it was and one could definitely say that 
the flag of the United States had 
its rightful place. At Fort McHenry where 
Old Glory inspired Key to write the national 
anthem, dedicatory services were held for 
a new visitors’ building. Many buildings and 
homes displayed the colors. Notably, most 
flags were of the 50-star design and were 
possibly bought for future use. 
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All in all it was a healthy scene with a 
background on the radio and television of 
Americana, with old songs and stirring hymns 
featuring the strength and virility of a great 
country. 

As we absorbed the spirit of the holiday, 
somehow the feeling crept over us that Amer- 
icans were more aware of America, its lib- 
erties, responsibilities, and its freedoms. 
These same Americans, in our vision kept 
saying, “this is our country, we built it, we 
need it, and we shall protect it at all costs, 
To all intruders, we repeat, we are one uni- 
fied front, one people in our devoted and 
concentrated protection from any enemies 
boring at our national structure from with- 
in or from the outside.” 


“Mrs. Smith’s Candidacy Performs High 
Service”—Article by Heary J. Taylor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article, written by the distinguished 
columnist, Hon. Henry J. Taylor, en- 
titled, “Mrs. Smirn’s Candidacy Per- 
forms High Service.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mus. Smrrn’s Canpmacy Prerrorms HIGH 
SERVICE 


(By Henry J. Taylor) 

San Francisco— What's the matter with 
Senator Mandanzr Crase Smirn? Nothing. 
She knows she has no more chance for the 
nomination here than Bouncy-Belle, Dog- 
patch’s latest femme fatale. But Mrs. SMITH 
is no Bouncy-Belle. She is performing a 
highly desirable and legitimate service. 

The Maine Senator is dramatizing the idea 
that politicians should solidly support more 
women for elective offices, not just pander to 
her sex by tossing out an appointment here 
and there. 

California is far and away the greatest 
place in the world if you like talking to 
strangers, but few mention Mrs. SMITH. 
And to most delegates her effort here is mere- 
ly the most notable scene since Lady Go- 
diva’s idea. f 

New? Men are always more or less bewil- 
dered on the subject of women. They see 
women's importance demonstrated without 
understanding it, are touched by it without 
being able to belleve It, and often sink en- 
gulfed in the problem of it, like Empedocles 
into Etna. 

Sitting in the Cow Palace, where the whole 
of you weeps from the heat, Mrs. Smrrx looks 
as gay and fresh as a bunch of bridal flowers. 
But, undeniably, the Maine lady is a woman. 
In the New England vernacular, “that is what 
gums guma up the sapworks.” No other defect is 


When women won their equal right to vote, 
famous Orator Chauncey Depew safely chose 
an all-male audience to make a toast: 
Here's to women. Once our superiors; now 
our equals,” 

In Depew’s outraged murmurings, an old 
cliche awoke and cried. Men have been say- 
ing (profitably) for so long that it’s a man’s 
world that they believe it themselves. Well, 
maybe so. But consider this bloodcurdler; 
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In the 1960 presidential election women 
cast approximately the same number of votes 
as men. The service industries now dom- 
inate our economy and women predominate 
in them. In fact, for the first time In history 
we have more married women at work than 
single girls. 

On top of this, anyone who thinks women 
don't have the major stake in America’s fu- 
ture must faint dead away at the financial 
Statistics of the entire Nation, from stock 
and bond holdings to savings accounts to in- 
surance benefits to whatnot. 

There are about three times as many 
widows in our country as widowers. More 
and more, Mrs, Average Citizen is becoming 
the owner of American industry. Men may 
not be tied to women’s apron strings, but the 
Nation is tied to their purse strings, no mat- 
ter who made or makes the money in the 
first place. 

Yet politicians insist women were not 
meant to save the country, but to make it 
more interesting, inspiring, or agreeable. 
They play a debonair double game. They 
pander for women’s votes, but they will not 
back them solidly—solidly—in elections. 
And they run from this subject like Bannis- 
ter breaking the 4-minute mile, 

Mrs. SmIrH is in an excellent position to 
make her point. Few officials here, and at 
Atlantic City next month, have anything 
like her record of outstanding service. In 
fact, most politicians’ usefulness to anyone 
except themselves is not readily apparent. 

Not so the lady from Maine, or her equally 
distinguished counterpart in the House, New 
York veteran Congresswoman KATHERINE ST. 
Groncr, Both have a flair for seeing into the 
truth about what should be done—public 
servants of strong convictions, who believe 
in their own thinking and are prepared to 
support It. 

Mrs, Smirn’s House and Senate career 
spans 24 years. Senator GEORGE Arken, of 
Vermont, the senior Republican in the Sen- 
ate, correctly dramatized her nomination not 
on the basis of being a woman but on the 
basis of her experience as a great Senator. 
By common consent, she shines like a pole- 
star on the Senate Armed Services, Space 
and Appropriations Committees—wise, in- 
corruptible, selfless, energetic. 

This column is written not to propose Mrs. 
Smrru for President or Vice President, cer- 
tainly, but to tip the hat of a writer who 
doesn’t even know Mrs. Smirm but believes 
such a public servant rates at least a fraction 
of the space so easily acquired in politics by 
so many phonies. 


Illicit Trafic: What Is Happening to Drug 
Patents Is a Scandal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr, ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, pl- 
rating by foreign nations of American 
drug patents is a serious problem affect- 
ing the drug and pharmaceutical indus- 
try in this Nation. 

Pending before the House Judiciary 
Committee is a bill (H.R. 1707) which I 
introduced during the 88th Congress to 
protect American manufacturers from 
this pirating of patents. 

A leading American publication, Bar- 
ron’s, the national business and financial 
weekly has brought this problem further 
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into focus with an outstanding article in 
the July 13, 1964, edition. 
Under unanimous consent, I request 
the article be reprinted in its entirety. 
The article follows: 
Inuicrr Trarric: WHat Is HAPPENING To DRUG 
Patents Is a SCANDAL 


In an article for Barron's last fall, Alice 
Widener, publisher of U.S.A. magazine, ob- 
Served that the drug industry has fallen vic- 
tim to chronic vilification. Despite its un- 
Matched contribution to the Nation's well- 
being, it has suffered endless abuse at the 
hands of lawmakers, journalists, and other 
so-called opinion molders, The late Senator 
Estates Kefauver made headlines for years 
by investigating trumped-up charges of 
Price fixing and profiteering in pharmaceu- 

His former chief of staff, who heads 
the Federal Trade Commission these days, 
Continues to plague the drugmakers. As for 
the fourth estate, its susceptibility to low- 
rade bias has now erupted in the London 
omist, which, in a recent issue, was 


Such attacks have lately grown more virulent. 
t's more, they have accompanied—and 
doubtless aggravated—a dangerous rash of 
Official hostility, both at home and abroad. 
In Great Britain, the Ministry of Health has 
upon a loophole in the law to import 
Patented products from unlicensed sources. 
Since the Ministry runs the ubiquitous Na- 
tional Health Service, its resource to such 
sharp practice (a distorted account of which 
Caused the Economist to run afoul of Pfizer) 
has become a potent threat to British (and 
American) drug concerns. 

On this side of the Atlantic, the Illicit 
traffic has also spread far and wide, to the 
Point where two leading producers of anti- 
biotics, American Cyanamid and Pfizer, have 
1 ght a score of suits against alleged or- 

enders, including the International Recti- 
fler Corp. of El Segundo, Calif., and the city 

Of New York. Several exemployees of Cyana- 
™Mid’s Lederle Laboratories have confessed to 

theft and sale of valuable trade secrets, 
in the process implicating a number of man- 

Ufacturers in Italy, where drugs enjoy no 
Patent protection and piracy abounds. 
Mafia economics, to be sure, holds out glit- 
tering promise to buyer and seller. The lat- 
ter is spared the burden of costly outlays for 

h, not to mention the hazards in- 

Yolved in all scientific advance; the former 

Bets a bargain. The only losers, so far as 
n's can see, are the drug companies 
and their shareholders, who are robbed of the 

Just rewards of their risk-taking, as well as 
the rest of the human race, which looks to 
the industry for new life-enhancing discov- 
fries. “In the long run,” said the late Lord 

es, “we shall all be dead.” If his spir- 
itual heirs have their way, the long run will 

Brow shorter all the time. 

Like some deadly plague from the Dark 
Ages, the crippling assault on the drug in- 
dustry lately has broken out everywhere. In 

. which came perilously close to suc- 

Cumbing to communism, Sr. Goulart’s gov- 
ernment, at the time of its overthrow, was 
Plotting to expropriate foreign drug compa- 
nies, If the military hadn't taken over, so 

chairman of Johnson & Johnson told 
fellow shareholders in mid-April, the ax 

Would have fallen the week before. More 
advanced countries opt for the needle. Thus, 
> the United Kingdom the Ministry of 
Health, citing an obscure section of the law 
Which gives the Crown the “automatic and 
Compulsory right” to any patents needed for 
a purposes, has chosen to place its or- 
tne for tetracycline with unlicensed sellers 
ra perhaps, as Her Majesty's illicit pur- 

eyors). After vainly seeking redress in the 

prer courts, Pfizer, Ltd, which holds a 

tish patent on the drug, has taken its plea 
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to the House of Lords, highest tribunal in 
the land. 

The British syndrome is painfully familiar. 
As The Economist carefully points out, offi- 
cial agitation over drug prices set in nearly 
20 years ago, when the Labour Party held 
power and preached economic protection 
from the cradie to the grave. Despite its 
openly Socialist origins, the campaign has 
made headway under the Tories, who in- 
herited, along with the National Health 
Service, the increasingly heavy burden of 
paying for it. Seeking relief, and letting 
principle go hang, Whitehall has turned to 
cheap foreign drugs. In defense of such 
dubious policy, The Economist last month 
sought to shift the onus to the industry, 
notably the British subsidiaries of American 
and Swiss pharmaceutical firms. Stone- 
walled, safe as they thought behind the 
fortress of their patents,” averred the pub- 


lication, the drug companies refused to 
negotiate on price. After “a series of 
frustrating encounters,” the Ministry of 


Health decided to do business abroad. How- 
ever, according to the managing director of 
Pfizer, Ltd., whose scathing letter ap- 
peared a fortnight later (along with the 
editorial apology), this account “is grossly 
misleading and unfair * * *." As we read 
his version of events, the drug companies 
were ready to make concessions to official 
pressure. The Ministry, however, abruptly 
broke off the talks. 

Washington has been equally highhanded. 
Several years ago the Military Medical Supply 
Agency, invoking a loosely worded 1918 
amendment to the Patent Act which granted 
the U.S. Government access to inventions 
during wartime, decided to buy the cheap 
Italian drugs. Outraged licensees, shrugged 
the Pentagon, could sue for damages in the 
U.S. Court of Claims. In recent months 
several local governments, (including the 
cities of Philadelphia and New York), 
though lacking statutory authority, have 
followed the same sharp practice, while 
smaller users, down to the corner drugstore, 
are being supplied by a host of import firms 
which have sprung up to meet the demand. 
International Rectifier Corp., which is big 
enough to be listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, also has plunged into the promis- 
ing new field. 

The attraction is obvious. Freed of the 
irksome need either to develop its own prod- 
ucts, or to pay royalties, the bootleg foreign 
producer, or its domestic outlet, can slash 
prices to the bone; on one contract with 
the City of New York, Premo Pharmaceutical 
Laboratories, which Pfizer has charged with 
“wilfully and wontonly” infringing its patent 
on tetracycline, underbid all rivals by nearly 
75 percent. The customer, if he does not 
mind doing business this way, naturally 
saves money. There is one slight drawback. 
Like the City of New York (and the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co., which issued a policy 
designed to protect Gotham against the con- 
sequences of its recklessness), the buyer may 
become an unwilling party to a lawsuit, 

Whatever his legal status, morally he does 
not have a leg to stand on. A patent, after 
all, is property. Hence buying patented 
products in violation of the patent-holder’s 
rights strikes Barron’s as no less reprehen- 
sible than dealing in stolen goods. In the 
case of tetracycline, the comparison is par- 
ticularly apt. For several employees of 
Lederle Laboratories, under indictment by a 
Federal grand jury, have pleaded guilty 
to stealing and selling trade secrets con- 
nected with the manufacture of the drug. 
According to one confession made public last 
week, the buyers—and, in 


drug manufacturers. 

The wheeling and dealing in tetracycline, 
of course, has done injury to U.S. drug com- 
panies and their stockholders. While the 
latter may be the first victims, however, they 
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will surely not be the last. Lacking patent 
protection, the amazing march of pharaceu- 
tical progress, which has helped add 4 
years to man’s lifespan in the past genera- 
tion alone, sooner or later will grind to a 
halt. Under the blight of its misguided 
patent policies—a legacy of Benito Musso- 
lini, by the way—Italy has developed few 
if any original drugs. In the Soviet Union, 
which condemns patents as tools of monop- 
oly, medicines, old or new, are in perenially 
short supply. Knowingly or not, in sum, 
coliectivists of any shade are merchants of 
death. While time remains, both the 
United Kingdom, and the United States 
should take their business elsewhere. 


Resolutions of Connecticut Department, 
VFW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp some of the reso- 
lutions adopted at the 44th annual con- 
vention of the Connecticut Department, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, held in Hart- 
ford on June 19-21. The resolutions deal 
with various problems of national inter- 
est and matters of particular interest to 
veterans. A total of 40 resolutions were 
considered, of which I have selected 10 
because of their general interest and 
because of space limitations. They are 
as follows: 

For a STRONG NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Whereas the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States has for many years urged 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation to provide for a strong national 
defense force; and 

Whereas world conditions and the Com- 
munist threat are still a menace to the 
security of our Nation and the free world: 
Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the Department of Connect- 
icut, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, That: 

1. The Army be constantly modernized 
and maintained at a minimum of not less 
than 1 million. 

2. We maintain a strong air striking force 
and air defense capable of meeting any 
threat to the security of this Nation, to m- 
clude a strong and ready Air Reserve and 
Air National Guard. 

3. We continue a full combat-ready Marine 
Corps with the appropriation of sufficient 
funds to maintain a strength of at least 
200,000. 

4. The US. Navy be modernized and main- 
tained as the most powerful and most versa- 
tile naval power, by supporting a naval build- 
ing program to provide adequate ships of all 
types, including, but not limited to, am- 
phibious ships, submarines, destroyers, cruis- 
ers, and aircraft carriers, with emphasis on 
nuclear propulsion for new combat ships. 

5. We urge Congress to continue to appro- 
priate sufficient funds to maintain, and the 
executive branch to approve, the. strength 
of the National Guard at 400,000 and 300,000 
for Army Reserve. 

6. We reaffirm our support of a strong, 
privately-owned and operated American 
Merchant Marine as a vital element of 
defense. 
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7. We support strong and meaningful 
military services under their respective 
Secretaries. 

8. We advocate continued development of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons and the nec- 
essary testing of such weapons to achieve 
and preserve world leadership. The suc- 
cessful development of an antimissile mis- 
sile requires continued testing of missiles 
until such a defensive weapon is a reality. 

9. We support a policy of control and 
coordination of research and development 
by the Secretary of Defense, that eliminates 
unnecessary duplication, but assures the 
benefits of constructive competition and ex- 
perimentation of weapons appropriate to 
the missions of the military services; and we 
continue to support the congressionally 
established basic roles and missions of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps as 
valuable stabilizing influences in defense 
organization and as obstacles to unnecessary 
duplication and unnecessary expense. 

10. We support modernization and pro- 
curement of manned bombers and manned 
interceptors as major elements of our 
Nation's air power. 


AMEND PUBLIC Law 86-211, Non-Sekvice- 
CONNECTED PENSION 

Whereas the present pension program con- 
tains many income restrictions and limita- 
tions; and 

Whereas under the present pension pro- 
gram veterans with low income are not re- 
ceiving an adequate amount; and 

Whereas an amendment of the present 
pension program is the most equitable way 
to benefit the large majority of veterans; 
and 

Whereas an amendment of the present 
pension program will be more beneficial to 
the veterans of World War I; and 

Whereas there is much favorable sentiment 
and agreement in the Congress that Public 
Law 86-211 is here to stay and represents 
the basic structure for determining entitle- 
ment to pension benefits so that it is within 
this framework that this basic law must be 
strengthened and liberalized; and 

Whereas a bill was introduced in the 88th 
Congress at the request of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars; and 

Wheras this bill will increase the mini- 
mum and intermediate income limitations; 
and 

Whereas this bill will increase the monthly 
rate of pension to a maximum of §100 a 
month; and 

Whereas this bill will presume that all 
veterans over 65 will be totally disabled for 
pension purposes; and 

Whereas under this bill a totally disabled 
veteran who is permanently housebound will 
receive an additional $35; and 

Whereas under this bill the pension rate 
for aid and attendance will be increased to 
$85 a month; and 

Whereas any veteran on the pension rolls 
will receive a 10-percent increase if he served 
outside the United States; and 

Whereas this bill will exclude the income 
of the veteran's spouse; and 

Whereas this bill will exclude the amounts 
paid by the veteran for expense of burial of 
his wife or child; and 

Whereas this bill will exclude any profit 
realized from the sale of any real estate 
other than in the course of a trade or busi- 
ness; and 

Whereas this bill would exclude the 
amounts paid by the veteran or his wife for 
medical, dental, or hospital expenses of the 
veteran, his wife, or children; and 

Whereas this bill will exclude any payment 
received for the discharge of any obligated 
civic duties; and 

Whereas this bill will provide increases 
and will be most beneficial to the veterans 
with low income: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Department of Connecti- 
cut, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, That we strongly endorse and support 
the bill introduced at the request of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars which will amend 
the present nonservice-connected pension 
by excluding the objectionable features of 
the present pension program and will in- 
crease the amount of pension and raise the 
income limits and be most -beneficial to all 
veterans, 

SUPPORT. LEGISLATION FOR NURSING HOME 

CARE FOR VETERANS 


Whereas there have been changing charac- 
teristics of our veteran population; and 

Whereas there are nearly 1 million vet- 
erans who are age 70 or over; and 

Whereas the older veterans account for 
one-third of veterans’ hospital admission; 
and 

Whereas these older veterans comprise the 
bulk in long-term care patient load, and 
many have attained maximum benefits of 
hospitalization; and 

Whereas because of lack of proper facill- 
ties and Inadequate financial ability they 
are unable to be discharged from VA hos- 
pitals; and 

Whereas these veterans place a strain on 
the 125,000 VA hospital bed limitations; and 

Whereas the need for nursing home care 
is evidenced by the Executive order issued 
in 1963, ordering the Administrator of the 
Veterans“ Administration to provide for the 
implementing of beds for nursing home care; 
and 


Whereas we commend the Administration 
for authorizing these beds which is a step in 
the right direction in solving this need for 
nursing home care; and 

Whereas by the time these beds are avall- 
able they will not be sufficient for the in- 
creasing need for this type of care; and 

Whereas there has been a bill passed by 
the House of Representatives which will pro- 
vide for additional beds for the furnishing 
of nursing home care and increasing the 
present per diem payments for veterans in 
State homes and provide other necessary 
benefits for these veterans; and 

Whereas this legislation will reduce the 
cost of veterans’ hospital care and make beds 
available for those veterans who only need 
short-term hospitalization; and 

Whereas these additional beds will not 
deduct from the 125,000 VA bed limitations; 
and 

Whereas the VFW has been a leader in pro- 
posing the furnishing of nursing home care 
of eligible veterans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Department of Connecti- 
cut, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, That we strongly support legislation 
in the 88th Congress which will furnish addi- 
tional beds for nursing home care and other 
benefits to our aged veterans who have 
reached the maximum benefits of hospital- 
ization, and urge that Congress appropriate 
the necessary funds. 

To MAINTAIN CIVIL SERVICE MERIT EMPLOY- 

MENT AND MERIT PROMOTION SYSTEM IN 

FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE 


Whereas the Veterans’ Preference Act is 
closely intertwined with the Federal merit 
system which was founded in 1883; and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944 is a hollow benefit if not coordinated 
with the Civil Service Merit Promotion Sys- 
tem and is an integral part of the overall 
Federal Civil Service; and 

Whereas the Civil Service Merit System 
has proven to be the most equitable way 
of obtaining employment and stan 
promotion and is the basis for sound good 
government which has provided the United 
States with a foundation for continuing our 
democratic way of life; and 
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Whereas the merit system attracts high- 
level citizens tq Government employment; 
and 

Whereas the merit system follows the prin- 
ciple of the best employees in the job and 
has effectively eliminated the spoils system; 
and 


Whereas by the use of the merit system, 
the Federal Government can accomplish an 
orderly transition during a change of ad- 
ministration thereby being a key factor in 
continuity of our Government in a time of 
crisis; and 

Whereas the merit system provides for 
equal opportunities and is the best system 
devised for rewarding employees on the basis 
of ability and training; and 

Whereas the merit system removes Fed- 
eral employees from political pressures; and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Preference Act 
coupled with the civil service merit employ- 
ment and merit promotion system are in- 
dispensable in maintaining a strong secure 
government system: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Department of Connecti- 
cut, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, That we strongly advocate the con- 
tinued use of Federal Civil Service merit em- 
ployment and merit promotion system which 
at the same time strengthens the Veterans’ 
Preference Act. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION DEPARTMENT OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY PROGRAM 

Be it resolved by the Department of Con- 
necticut, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, That we seek approval of the 
following recommendations by administra- 
tive changes or legislation as applicable: 

1, Authorization of outpatient treatment, 
including hometown care, for all war veterans 
in receipt of disability pension or disability 
compensation for required treatment of non- 
service-connected condition. 

2. No reduction of the number of domici- 
Mary beds and less restrictive admission 
criteria. 

3. Reliance by the VA on the statement 
under oath of inability to defray the neces- 
sary expenses of hospital treatment as di- 
rected by section 622, title 38, United States 
Code and immediate discontinuance of the 
financial statement requirement and inten- 
sive admission counseling, 

4. Authorization of distinct priority, by 
statute if necessary, for admission of vet- 
erans of combat and wartime oversen serv- 
ice to VA hospitals for required treatment 
of any disability. 

5. Establishment of eligibility of veterans 
of campaign and expeditionary service for 
VA hospitalization and domiciliary care. 

6. Assurance of adequate funds to operate 
the Veterans’ Administration medical pro- 
gram without curtailment, 

7. Reinstatement of the contract burial 
program authorized by section 903(c), title 
38, United States Code. 

8. Revocation of the unilateral, arbitrary 
and unwarranted order reducing the size of 
burial flags issued by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration from the traditional 5- by 915-foot 
size to 41% by 7 feet. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND EDUCATION 


Be it resolved by the Department of Con- 
t, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, That we seek approval of the 
following recommendations by administra- 
tive changes or legislation as applicable: 

1. Increase subsistence and training al- 
lowance rates under all vocational rehabilita- 
tion and education training programs ad- 
ministered by the VA in conformity with the 
increased cost of living. 

2, Increase the income ceiling applicable 
to on-the-job training under chapter 33, title 
38, United States Code, to not less than 6400 
per month. 
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3. Extension of war orphans educational 
assistance to children of veterans who died 
from service-connected disability incurred 
or aggravated during a period of service for 
which wartime disability compensation rates 
are authorized. 

4. Extension of war orphans educational 
assistance to children of veterans who are 
permanently and totally disabled because of 
service-connected disability. 

5. Elimination of the age 23 limitation for 
completion of training imposed on most 
beneficiaries of war orphans educational 
assistance. 


VETERANS HOUSING AND LOAN PROGRAM 

Be it resolved by the Department of Con- 
necticut, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, That we seek approval of the 
following recommendations by administra- 
tive changes or legislation, as applicable: 

1. Elimination of the requirement that a 
veteran suffering from service-connected bi- 
lateral blindness plus loss or loss of use of 
one lower extremity also be confined to a 
wheelchair by reason of this disability in 
Order to qualify for specially adapted hous- 
ing under the provisions of section 801(2), 
title 38, United States Code. 

2. Amendment of section 801, title 38, 
United States Code, to authorize specially 
adapted housing for other seriously disabled 
Veterans, such as those suffering from loss 
or loss of use of two extremities on the same 
side, 

3. Authorization of direct loans for spe- 
cially adapted housing in areas not desig- 
nated as direct loan areas. 

REOPEN THE NATIONAL Service LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE PROGRAM 


Whereas many veterans dropped their na- 
tional service life insurance policies at the 
end of their period of service; and 

Whereas many veterans were not advised 
that the continuation of this insurance 
would be to their benefit; and 

Whereas many veterans while in the service 
did not find it necessary to obtain Govern- 
ment insurance; and 

Whereas now many veterans find they have 
obligations; and 

Whereas these veterans do not now have 
Insurance coverage; and 

Whereas many of these veterans wish to 
reinstate their national service life insur- 
ance policies; and 

Whereas many veterans who did not par- 
ticipate in a plan, now wish to obtain na- 
tional service life insurance; and 

Whereas for many veterans national service 
life insurance will be the only Government 
benefit available as a result of this long war- 
time service; and 

Whereas under the proposed reopening the 
insured shall pay the administrative cost of 
the program; and 

Whereas the proposed reopening shall in 
no way affect the trust fund now in opera- 
tion under the present national service life 
insurance program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Department of Connecti- 
cut, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, That we strongly endorse and support 
legislation which will permit veterans who 
Served in the Armed Forces between October 
8, 1940, and December 31, 1956, to reinstate 
their national service life insurance policies 
and permit those who did not have insurance 
to obtain national service life insurance. 


VETERANS GOVERNMENT INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Be it resolved by the Department of Con- 
necticut, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, That we seek approval of the 
following recommendations by administra- 
tive changes or legislation, as applicable: 

1. Authorization for veterans of World War 
II and Korea with service on and after Octo- 
ber 8, 1940, to September 2, 1945, and from 
June 27, 1950, to January 31, 1955, uninsur- 
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able because of service-connected disabilities, 
to purchase nonparticipating life insurance 
under section 722(a), title 38, United States 
Code for a period of not less than 1 year from 
the effective date of amendatory legislation. 

2. Authorization of waiver of service-con- 
nected disabilities for the purpose of rein- 
stating “H” or “RH” policies. 

3. Authorization to waive service-connected 
disabilities to permit granting of the total 
disability income provision on national serv- 
ice life insurance policies. 


INCREASED BENEFITS FOR ARMED FORCÊS 
PERSONNEL 


Whereas the security of the United States 
depends on poised and ready military power 
in-being; and 

Whereas our military strength can be 
measured by the courage, dedication, and 
proficiency of Americans in uniform at the 
time of an enemy attack; and 

Whereas the present Communist threat to 
the security of this Nation and the advanced 
technology used in modern warfare require 
the highest trained, professional technicians 
to operate and maintain our weapon systems; 
and 

Whereas the financial hardships imposed 
by creeping inflation of our present economy, 
the ever-spiraling costs of education and the 
high industrial demand for military-trained 
specialists are resulting in an inordinate loss 
of military personnel; and 

Whereas it is now necessary to take im- 
mediate action to offer benefits which will 


our most highly trained and best citizens 
in the military services: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Department of Connecti- 
cut, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, That we urge and strongly support an 
adequate pay scale for armed services per- 
sonnel; and be it further 

Resolved, That we strongly oppose attempts 
to equate military service and its unique 
obligations and risks with pay scales in 
civilian occupations; and be it further 

Resolved, That we vigorously oppose pro- 
posals and efforts to eliminate or reduce post 
exchange, commissary, hospitalization, and 
medical facilities and services for active and 
retired Armed Forces personnel and 
dependents. 


British Views on American Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Where Turnabout Would Be 
Fairplay,” written by Arthur Krock, and 
published in the New York Times of 
July 23, 1964. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHERE TURNABOUT WOULD BE FAmPLAY 

(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, July 22.—The Economist of 
London, in the issue of July 18, has wisely 
reminded the British press, which among 
other voices in the United Kingdom is rag- 
ing against the nomination of Senator GOLD- 
WATER, of a fundamental fact. This is, that 
the choice of the next President is “Ameri- 
ca’s own affair, It is not for us in Europe 
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to lecture or hector the Americans”; that 
this can only serve the interest of those 
who would weaken the Western Alliance. 


The British have a vital stake in this Na- 
tion’s foreign policy; and in its “conduct,” 
which is the exclusive authority of the Presi- 
dent under the Constitution. But, con- 
versely, Americans have a vital stake in Brit- 
ish foreign policy and its management; also 


be made in both its foreign and domestic 
policies. 

However, the American media of public in- 
formation practice a restraint in comment- 
ing on, and an objectivity in reporting the 
news of, the electoral campaigns in other 
allied nations that are almost totally absent 
in the daily British press in its Goldwater 
manhunt, And these Americans standards 
are being observed as British voters go about 
their own business of deciding whether to re- 
place a party generally in step with the 
United States with a party whose policies 
conflict with ours in major particulars. 

WILSON’S DIVISIVE POSITIONS 

If, as the indexes of British political pref- 
erence foreshadow, the Labor Party will come 
to power in October, with Harold Wilson as 
Prime Minister, these policy conflicts will be 
transmitted into divisive political action. 
For example: 

1. Wilson favors the withdrawal of the 
United Kingdom from the y of the 
nuclear powers, and on July 3, 1964, opposed 


will also decline to participate in 
mation of the multilateral force (MLF), a 
nuclear naval deterrent, proposed by the 
United States in which West Germans will 
be included, If so, British nuclear 

will operate in double reverse to that of the 
administration. 

2. A year ago Wilson proposed an arrange- 
ment with the U.S.S.R. for military disen- 
gagement in Europe, and a top priority in 
East-West negotiations for the establishment 
of nuclear free zones. This proposal ao 
erally conforms to one advanced by the 
U.S.S.R., and lacks the safeguards without 
which it is wholly unacceptable to the United 
States. 

3. With respect to the nationalization of 
industry on the Socialist model Wilson has 
shifted ground in the last few years from 
his insistence that nationalization include 
defense industries, those based on commun- 
ity-sponsored scientific research, machine- 
tool plants and urban building programs, 
But he is committed to the renationalization 
of the steel industry as a core principle of 
socialism, despite the disastrous failure of 
the past attempt. And he opposes the ac- 
quirement by any American company of con- 
trol of its British subsidiary. 

4. Wilson favors the admission of Com- 
munist China to the UN. with no further 
conditions than that it append its dis- 
credited signature to the Charter. 

All these positions would justify an Amer- 
ican press barrage against the accession of 
the Labor Party to power if it were to emu- 
late the virulent outcry of the British daily 
press against the Republican Party's exer- 
cise of its right to choose GOLDWATER as its 
1964 presidential nominee. And by the same 
practice the American press would retort to 
British taunts of discrimination here by 
critical reminders such as these. 

Although parliamentary government had 
existed for centuries, one-half of the House 
of Commons was still being chosen by 3 
percent of the adult British males late in the 
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reign of Queen Victoria. Not until 1871 
could a Catholic enter Parliament. And the 
Crown, the Prime Ministry and the post of 
Lord Chancellor still are barred to British 
Catholics. 


Sixth National Boy Scout Jamboree 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great Boy Scout jamborees in the annals 
of the American Scouting movement 
comes to a close today at Valley Forge, 
Pa. There, in that historic land, more 
than 52,000 Scouts and Scouters have 
been encamped for the past week, de- 
veloping, promulgating, and living the 
theme of the Sixth National Boy Scout 
Jamboree—Strength in American Herit- 
age. 

Valley Forge has been an excellent set- 
ting for this great jamboree. It was 
upon this hallowed ground that the flame 
of American liberty survived the terrible 
winter of 1777-78. Now, 187 years later, 
these Scouts and all who support their 
work carry the torch of democracy. In 
order to fulfill this responsibility, we 
must strengthen our American heritage. 

With the valuable lessons learned at 
Valley Forge, each Scout has dedicated 
himself to be henceforth a personal 
emissary of our proud historic traditions. 
Upon this foundation, these young men 
can better face the challenge of the 
future, never forgetting the jamboree 
motto, Onward for God and Country. 

The jamboree, of course, helps pre- 
pare the Scouts physically and mentally 
for this challenge. For the past 7 days 
they have received valuable training in 
history, in conservation, pathfinding, 
nature, safety, first aid. They have 
sharpened their skills in friendly com- 
petition, from cooking to log rolling, from 
axmanship to patch swapping. 

Too, the jamboree has given the 
Scouts an opportunity to weld friend- 
ships with boys from throughout the 
United States and from other nations as 
well. Equally as important, they have 
enjoyed a happy experience in growing 
up. 


As we pause to congratulate the Scouts 
on the occasion of a most successful jam- 
boree, we also find it appropriate to 
comment on the Boy Scout movement 
in this Nation. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
we should also honor the 9% million boys 
and leaders who are presently registered 
as Scouts, as well as the 35 million former 
Scouts who have participated in the yal- 
uable work of the Boy Scouts these Past 
54 years. 

Scouting is without question our 
bulwark against juvenile e 
The program, in its offering of organized 
and supervised activities, teaches youth 
to become better sons, better students, 
better future citizens. These ideals are 
to be commended. As a nation we count 
Scouting one of our priceless assets. 
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Predatory Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, with the 
House now considering the Land and 
Water Conservation Act, I would like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an editorial that bears a close and sig- 
nificant relationship to the problem of 
conserving our natural resources. It de- 
serves the careful consideration of every 
lawmaker and government administra- 
tor, Federal, State, and local. 

Entitled “A Striking Phrase Is Coined,” 
it presents a timely warning against 
“predatory progress,” a paradoxical 
phrase referring to a phenomena with 
which we have all had some experience at 
one time or another; the destruction of 
natural resources or natural beauty, or 
places and structures of historic impor- 
tance, to make way for some profitable 
proposition that too often goes by the 
name “progress.” 

The editorial was published June 5, 
1964, by the Falmouth, Mass., Enterprise 
and is worth reading and bearing in 
mind. 

A STRIKING PHRASE Is COINED 

An angry citizen of a town on Long Island 
Sound has coined an arresting phrase. It is, 
he says, “predatory progress” to bulld a fuel 
dock which will “desecrate one of the most 
beautiful shorelines on the eastern sea- 
board.” 

We know what this citizen means. He is 
characterizing the new that destroys the 
old; the new values whose price tags are the 
cost of destruction of past and Irreplacable 
values, 

It is predatory progress when the town 
sanctions destruction of a towering age-old 
tree so that entrance can be made to a new 
service station. It is predatory progress when 
the zoning bylaw is breached to allow build- 
ing on undersized lots or to put business in 
a residential district. Full list of the pro- 
posals for predatory progress brought forth 
here in the last few years would be long in- 
deed. Falmouth would be a sorry place today 
if many of them had not been frustrated. 
Falmouth would be more beautiful today if 
all had been defeated. 

Yet these propositions haye brought many 
citizens forward to endorse them. They have 
been urged as bringing new facilities to 
town; creating new tax values; more jobs. 
They have been pictured in glowing terms 
as progress. 

Always among the advocates of predatory 
progress are the owners looking to sell land; 
the broker eager to negotiate a sale; the 
builder looking for a job; the agent intent 
upon selling more insurance. And, of course, 
the usual numbers of shortsighted citizens; 
the men and women dazzled by the prospect 
of something different and blind to the 
worth of the old which is placed at stake. 
Our world has many good people who see 
nothing wrong in cutting down a tree; wider 
streets and unobstructed sidewalks are more 
desirable. Our neighborhood has its share 
of pursuers of the fast buck. 
~ Predatory progress is a useful phrase. It 
is descriptively accurate. It is strikingly 
paradoxical. It sounds an alarm which 
should be sounded. 
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The Employment Effects of Technological 
Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, an arti- 
cle by George Shea in the July 20 edi- 
tion of the Wall Street Journal indicates 
the extent of the employment problem 
facing the Nation as a result of the ac- 
celerating pace of technological change. 
The article also gives a clue on how 
the problem has been solved in the re- 
cent past and on how our economy may 
continue to solve it. 

Since June 1953, the Federal Reserve 
Board’s manufacturing production index 
has risen 41 percent, while total employ- ` 
ment in manufacturing industries since 
that time has declined from 17.7 to 17.4 
million. Employment of production 
workers also fell during the period from 
14.1 to 13 million. The bright spot in 
manufacturing employment has been an 
increase of more than 20 percent in non- 
production workers. 

Total employment during the period 
since 1953 has grown by 14.7 percent, 
which is about the same as the 14.4 per- 
cent growth in the labor force. Sub- 
tracting agricultural employment, which 
has declined sharply in the past decade, 
one finds that nonagricultural employ- 
ment grew 19.3 percent between 1953 
and the present, while payroll employ- 
ment grew 16.9 percent. 

These figures illustrate the extent to 
which technological change has held 
down gains in total manufacturing em- 
ployment even while output was increas- 
ing sharply. They also show, however, 
how new jobs open up in a period of rapid 
technological change, principally in the 
services. There can be little doubt that 
thus far experience has shown that rapid 
technological change creates as many, if 
not more, jobs than it destroys. 

The question for the future is whether 
this historic trend will continue. The 
Wall Street Journal article suggests that 
automation is entering new fields where 
much of the increase in employment has 
taken place in recent years. The article 
suggests that adaptations to these 
changes in our economy may have to in- 
clude longer years of education, more 
frequent early retirements, and some- 
what shorter working weeks, 


Under unanimous consent I place 
George Shea’s column in the July 20 Wall 
Street Journal in the Recorp at this 
point. 

APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 

Employment in manufacturing industries 
in June rose almost to the level of back in 
June 1953 after holding well below that level 
in most of the months and years since then- 
And employment of production workers in 
the same industries is substantially lower 
than in 1953. Yet in the meantime the 
manufacturing production index of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has risen 41 percent. 
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The contrast is perhaps even more star- 
tling if the figures themselves are looked at. 
The manufacturing production Index in June 
was 132.6 percent of 1957-59 compared with 
94.2 in June 1953, Total employment in 
manufacturing industries was 17.4 million 
or not quite the 17.7 million of June 1953. 
And employment of production workers was 
13 million, down sharply from 14.1 million in 
June 1953. 

These figures present in dramatic fashion 
the problem of keeping the Nation's pop- 
ulation employed in the face of the constant 
Progress being made in automating produc- 
tion. And yet in another way they give a 
Clue to how the problem has been pretty well 
Solved, and of how it may continue to be 
solved. 

For it should be noted that the contrast is 
not merely between the decline in production 
Workers and the rise in output. Nor is it in 
the fact output of manufacturing industries 

risen while employment in those indus- 
tries has done no better than remain steady. 
There ts also a contrast between the decline 
in the number of production workers and 
the relative stendiness in the number of all 
Workers employed in those industries, 

This reflects the fact that the number of 
Nonproduction workers in these same in- 
dustries has increased from 3.6 million in 
June 1953 to 4.4 million in the latest month. 
That's an increase of more than 20 percent, 
not as great as the gain in production, but 
Surely substantial. 

Of course, no one would want employ- 
ment to increase as fast as production, Or 
rather, no one would want production to 
be limited to the possible growth in em- 
Ployment, which is necessarily held pretty 
Much within the confines of growth in the 
Population. The population of the United 
States between 1953 and the present has 
Brown less than 20 percent. 

What happened in the manufacturing in- 
dustries is that as their output and their 
Plans for expanding production grew they 
had to hire more technicians, more managers 
and other officials, more clerical workers and 
More sales people. Nor is that all of the 
increase in employment caused by the growth 
in output of manufacturing industries. The 
Wholesalers and retailers who handle their 
Soods. as well as the transport workers who 
Carry them to market and the advortisers and 
Other sales people involved in the distribu- 
tion but not directly employed by the fac- 
tories, haye all become more numerous for 

very reason that manufacturing output 
grown. And the production and em- 
Ployment of suppliers of raw materials to 
the manufacturing industries have likewise 
benefited. 
The combined effect of all these varying 
forces shows up in the overall employment 
figures. Total employment of all kinds has 
frown to about 71 million people or by 14.7 
Percent since 1953. That's less percentage- 
Wise than the total population, which is up 
193 percent in those years. However, the 
r force has grown only 14.4 percent or 
foot the same as total employment, One 
actor in this disparity between growth in 
Population and in labor force and employ- 
Ment is that the greater proportion of the 
15 26 population consists of children born 
n the intervening years, 
A little further light is thrown on the mat- 
by gains in nonagricultural and payroll 
employment. (The payroll figure excludes 
Omestic workers and the self-employed.) 
ONvericultural employment grew 19.3 per- 
Sent between 1953 and the present, while 
Payroll employment grew 16.9 percent. Both 
ures are helped somewhat, in comparison 
With the lower percentage growth of total 
employment, by the fact that agricultural 
‘orkers. who are included in total employ- 
ent, have declined sharply In those years, 
rom about 6.6 million to less than 6 million. 
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These gains in the various overall employ- 
ment figures, ranging between 14.7 percent 
for total jobs and 19.3 percent in nonfarm 
jobs, contrast with a much larger growth in 
gross national production after taking out 
the effects of price changes. The on 
in gross national product between 1953 and 
the present approximate rate, both expressed 
in 1963 dollars, is 37 percent. 

Altogether these figures, just as do those 
of the manufacturing industries alone, re- 
fect the impact of automation. Increased 
efficiency and increased productivity have 
made possible the tremendous rates of growth 
in production of goods and services in the 
United States over the past 12 years. 

It is true that automation is entering new 
fields, especially that of clerical work, and 
that its advance poses always the potential 
problem that there will not be enough jobs 
to go around. Much of the increase in em- 
ployment of the past 12 years has been in the 
kind of work being invaded by the computer. 

It is likewise true that unemployment to- 
day is up above 5 percent compared with 
only 2.9 percent in 1953. Thus it may be 
said that the automation of those years has 
made itself felt in an increase in unemploy- 
ment. Nevertheless it is also possible to 
ask what the situation would be today if 
automation had not advanced as rapidly as 
it has. At what level of growth in automa- 
tion would we have had less unemployment 
with the same growth in population? 

This is a question no one can answer. 
Less automation would also almost surely 
have produced less growth in total output, 
which would have limited employment op- 
portunities in some ways at the same time it 
enhanced them by requiring more man-hours 
per unit of some kinds of output. What 
would have been the net result, a gain or a 
loss in employment? 

For the future, all we can do is accept the 
fact of growth in automation, adapting pri- 
vate and national policies to it gradually. 
Almost surely the adaptations will include 
longer years of education, more frequent 
early retirement, and perhaps somewhat 
shorter working weeks, these being the meas- 
ures which have been taken over past 
years. The one thing we do not want to do 
is discourage automation, which brings with 
it such tremendous rates of growth in per 
capita output. 


Where Your Money Goes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Shelbyville, Ind., News of 
July 18: 

WHERE Yocr Money GOES 

Congressman Homer ABELE, of Ohio, has 
looked into some of the more unusual Fed- 
eral appropriations of our tax money. As 
recounted by the Associated Taxpayers of 
Idaho, here are a few: 

The sum of $15,200 for a study and demog- 
raphy in ancient Babylonia; $36,800 to look 
into the social behavior of ants; $2,100 to 
look into the behavior pattern of barren- 
ground caribou; $20,600 to try to learn about 
communication signals in birds; $13,700 to 
study the social structure in Madagascar; 
$65,400 to examine the behavior and ecology 
of the wandering albatross. 
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These studies are of specialized value. But 
it is difficult to see how they are the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government. They 
represent the sort of thing that is, and 
should be, undertaken by universities, 
foundations, and the various private research 
centers. 

The amounts involved, it will be argued, 
are small, But a total of all the extracur- 
ricular activities, so to speak, that the Gov- 
ernment now supports would reach a mighty 
impressive figure. Economical government 
can be achieved only if every nonessential 
expenditure is eliminated—whether the sum 
involved be $10,000 or $10 million and 
whether the project involves a power plant 
or the social behavior of ants. 


Clear Thinking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am pleased to include a state- 
ment signed by 13 members of the junior 
and senior classes of Mansfield High 
School, Mansfield, Wash., and by their 
Instructor, Mr. K. David Coe. 

Mansfield is a wheat town. It is totally 
surrounded by wheat fields in every di- 
rection, and wheat sales are by far the 
major source of income for this town. 

I have known for years that these 
good folks think clearly. And now, it 
is truly reassuring to see this character- 
istic being expressed by the rising gen- 
eration. 

The statement follows: 

MANSFIELD STUDENTS OPPOSE WHEAT SALE 


“It is necessary to bribe capitalism with 
extra profit * * * and we will get the basics 
[equipment] with the ald of which we will 
strengthen ourselves, will finally get up on 
our feet and then defeat it [capitalism] eco- 
nomically.“ —LENIN 

Just what does this refer to? We think it 
refers to the sale of wheat to Russia. The 
sale of this wheat for the sole purpose of get- 
ting money * * * money * * * and more 
money, to satisfy our American greed. 

Why did we sell the wheat and who wanted 
to sell it to Russia? The farmers were very 
much in favor because it would raise the 
world market and the national market of 
wheat. It would also get rid of the surplus 
wheat in the United States and eliminate 
the cost of storing. Here we find the biggest 
reason for the sale * * the farmers want 
for money. 

The longshoremen and shippers were in 
favor because it would give them jobs and 
here again, money is the underlying reason 
for their wanting to make the sale. 

Of course, there are some who believed 
that the United States could not sit back 
and watch people starve no matter who they 
were. They are humanitarians. Visitors to 
the Soviet Union come home and tell of see- 
ing long lines of people lined up to receive 
their daily rations of food. Thus, if the 
United States refused to sell wheat to the 
Soviet Government it would do little harm 
to the government; it would hurt the Soviet 
people, They say that the cold war is with 
communism * * * not the innocent victims 
of the form of government. 

Russia's crop fallure shows their need of 
“capitalists” help. It shows that their Com- 
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munist way of economy and their agricul- 
tural program does not work; that commu- 
nism itself does not work. 

There are those who believe that we might 
be “missing out“ on not getting some money 
because Canada sold wheat to Russia and s0 
did numerous other countries. Why not the 
United States? They said we might as well 
be getting the benefits from the sale as well 
as the other countries. 

These points above were the main reasons 
for wanting to sell wheat to Russia. Really, 
if you condense all the reasons you will find 
that there are only two main reasons; money 
and the humanitarian aspect, and money 
takes in three-fourths of these two reasons. 
Isn’t that just what Lenin quoted? That they 
would use the capitaliste’ greed for money in 
order to bring about their downfall and de- 
feat them? If you ask us, we are headed for 
defeat. 

The United States selling wheat to Russia 
shows a weakness; that we didn't take a 
positive stand. Russia made demands over 
how the shipping of the wheat should be 
done. They were asking for our wheat, 80 
we should have been the ones to mike the 
demands, We should have made the rules. 

Showing another weakness is the fact that 
our Government Import-Export Bank has 
agreed to finance the sale of our own wheat 
in case the Communists don't come through 
with the money to pay for it. If they won't 
pay, then the money will come out of the 
taxpayer's pocket. A typical Soviet deal, 
with the United States holding the bag. 

Former Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, of 
West Germany, remarked concerning the 
news of the wheat sale to Russia: “The West 
has been devoting great energy to show that 
the Communist system would not work, but 
then was shipping in wheat just when the 
Communists were proving it themselves.” 

We are helping the cause we are trying so 
hard to defeat * * * that of communism. 
We had the perfect chance to starve out 
communism and we let it slip by. It's ob- 
vious that communism doesn’t work or they 
wouldn't be asking for handouts. 

Are we going to be so stupid as to give the 
Communists wheat, money, and anything else 
they want to overthrow us? It sounds ab- 
surd, but that's exactly what we're doing. Is 
Russian money so important that we'll cut 
our own throats to get it and inevitably be- 
come a Communist nation. 

Our greed for money will bring about our 
downfall unless people will open their eyes 
and see the Communist trap. 

Signed by 13 members of Mansfield junior 
and senior classes—K. David Coe, instructor, 


If the War Is To Be Won 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp I include an editorial from 
the Jeffersonian, Baltimore County, Md., 
family newspaper. 

This editorial is on the President's 
Economic Opportunity Act. It wisely 
points out that this bill, if enacted into 
law, will provide only a Federal directive; 
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that success of the program depends on 
local action geared to local needs, by 
enterprise and by government. This 
comment is one we should all bear in 
mind. The Federal Government is by 
no means assuming local responsibilities; 
it is directing and encouraging them. 
The true American spirit of local initia- 
tive is still needed to gain victory in the 
war on poverty. 
The article follows: 
Ir TRR War Is To Be Won 


The Economic Opportunity Act—which is 
the attractive title given to the bill embody- 
ing the President’s ideas for warring on pov- 
erty—was recently approved by the House 
Education and Labor Committee. And some- 
thing the Portland Oregonian had to say 
about it is worth wide public consideration. 
It gave its blessing to some of the bill's pro- 
visions—notably, the emphasis on assisting 
young people. Then it said: 

“A cnse can be made * for dramatiza- 
tion of a national war on poverty. But that 
war will be won, if it is won, in the com- 
munities of America, through the initiative 
of State and local governments and private 
enterprise—through a strengthening of local 
school systems and local industry and open- 
ing of job and training opportunities to all 
races. Federal grants and incentives can 
help but not if they are in the direction of 
doling out to the peasantry or of resurrect- 
ing emergency relief measures of an earlier 
decade irrelevant to the 1960's. There is too 
much of this latter direction in the eco- 
nomic opportunity program, as it now stands; 
therein lies its flavor of politics.” 

In other words, the main corrective force 
must be the traditional one—local action, 
geared to local needs, by enterprise and by 
government. If anyone doubts its efficiency, 
we need only to glance quickly at this Na- 
tion’s history. It is the force of equal op- 
portunity and individual enterprise that 
made that history possible and brought us a 
degree of mass prosperity for all of the iso- 
lated sore spots unknown to the rest of the 
world. 


Argument Without Reason 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp the following edi- 
torial from the July 21, 1964, Wall Street 
Journal. 

I urge my colleagues to read this fine 
editorial. This article very clearly points 
out that the criticism we read about 
Barry GOLDWATER in the daily papers 
certainly is unfounded and GoLpwaTEr’s 
views are, in my judgment, merely an 
outgrowth of a coalition of dissatisfaction 
currently developing throughout the 
United States. 

ARGUMENT WirHouTt REASON 

One of the more depressing developments 
in the wake of the Republican convention ts 
the extremely—we use the adverb advisedly— 
low intellectual level of the arguments used 
kAd those opposed to Senator GOLDWATER'S 
views. 
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There is in fact hardly any attempt at all 
to argue, or to examine the Senator's politi- 
cal philosophy and try to understand what 
it is. Instead of debate the Nation ts treated 
to denunciation and vilification. 

Among other purported sins, Mr. Gorp- 
water is chastised for allegedly endorsing 
extremism, although his one reference to 
the matter in his acceptance speech is con- 
stantly taken out of context. He himself 
says it was not meant to apply to so-called 
extremist groups as such. 

In addition, the readers of a prominent 
eastern newspaper are advised that the 
Goldwater nomination is a disaster for the 
Nation. His foreign policy, it is claimed, 
is unthinking and his domestic policy is un- 
bellevable, 

Now it is one thing to disagree with the 
Senator's foreign policy approach—for our 
part, we would not go along with all af it 
as it has been presented so far—and quite 
another to castigate it without presenting 
any reasoned arguments against it. What- 
ever else it may be, unthinking it is not, It 
proceeds from firm opposition to commu- 
nism, and its specifics are designed to impie- 
ment that policy. 

Similarly with domestic issues. It seems 
some of Mr, GOLDWATER'S critics must have 
skipped or forgotten their philosophy courses; 
at any rate they exhibit a painful unaware- 
ness of the intellectual basis of his opin- 
ions. 

As it happens, those opinions stem from 8 
particular view of man, what he calis in 
rather humanistic terms the whole man. 
The dignity and fullest possible development 
of the individual takes precedence over the 
role of Government, and it is this perfectly 
respectable philosophical position which 
makes him a foe of the strong drive 
Federal domination that has characterized 
the past three decades. 

Here again a reasoned argument can be 
made that the day of the individual is gone 
and that we have no choice but to resign 
ourselves to Federal collectivism. But hard- 
ly any of the Senator's critics is making the 
argument or otherwise challenging his pro- 
posals on their merits. 

Instead they say he offers a “simplistic’— 
the word is becoming fashionable in some 
quarters—answer to complex questions. The 
exact reverse is the truth. He advocates 
multiple answers, Involving the resources of 
the individual, the community, the State, and 
the Central Government, to complex ques- 
tions, If anything deserves to be called sim- 
plistic, it is the hope of salvation through 
State power. 

Along the same line it is charged that Mr- 
Go.pwater and his supporters long for some 
vague pastoral past that is gone forever. 
Well, perhaps some of them do, but it scems 
to us that to contend a Federal solution to 
every problem is not the only or n y 
the best solution is more forward than back- 
ward looking, After all, the growing suthor- 
ity of the State has failed miscrably to deal 
with some of the Nation’s most giaring 
problems. 

All In all, it ls a remarkable phenomenon, 
this unreasoning fcar and hatred of the 
Goldwater outlook. For 30 years the under- 
lying political issue in the Nation has been 
the role of the Government in the Ife of 
the citizen. Now that it has finally been 
brought to the fore, open for public scrutiny 
and debate, the proponents of unlimited 
Government can only scream. 

It may be that such people will gradually 
calm down and subject the Goldwater thesis 
to the discussion it should be given. In the 
meantime it reflects poorly on their intellec- 
tual credentials that they forgo reason and 
resort to argument by denunciation. 


1964 
A Choice, Not an Echo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. SMITH of California, Mr. 
Speaker, it is my desire to insert the en- 
Closed editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which has been written by a con- 
stituent of mine: 

From the Valley Times, July 15, 1964] 

TRUTH Forum 
(By Ed Delaney) 


It may be recorded in history, that in the 
year 1964 the American people regained their 
independence. For several decades prior to 
that, the history books may note, the people 
had been the pawns of a closely knit coterie 
of political and financial manipulators who 
all but changed the Republic into an oligar- 
chy. They cooperated with ultraliberals and 
crypto-Communists who masqueraded under 
Misleading labels. They formulated policies, 
Particularly as regards foreign affairs. They 
Selected the ones they wished to occupy the 
White House. Such facts might be in the 
history books for posterity to read, it current 
trends are symptomatic of an awakening. 

Perhaps the most revealing indictment of 
those self-appointed architects of party plat- 
forms and pickers of Presidents, is in a small 
book by Phyllis Schlafly entitled “A Choice, 
Not an Echo.” She knows her subject. She 
is from the land of Lincoln. For 4 years she 
has been president of the Illinois Federation 
of Republican Women. She has served as 
delegate to Republican National Conven- 
tions and was a delegate to the 1964 conven- 
tion in San Francisco. The St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat named her this year's Woman of 
Achievement in Public Affairs.” 

From her intimate acquaintance with po- 
litical plotting and chicanery, she exposes 
the methods by which the kingmakers of her 
Own party—through Madison Avenue promo- 
tion tactics—draped an aura of greatness 
around some men of mediocrity whom they 
Selected for presidential candidates. Her 
little book, thoroughly documented with 
names, quotations, and dates, has been read 
by millions in this country. It is safe to pre- 
dict that it will have a profound influence on 
voters, not only those of her own party, but 
Others as well. 

The presidential preference of this candid 
Critic who cites the smear techniques of some 
in her own party is Barry GOLDWATER. She 
contends that none of the others who have 
been exhibited on TV and the public ros- 
trums can get even token support from Re- 
Publican voters who have been sold out con- 
Sistently for three decades. Nor will the dis- 
Contented Democrats switch to a me- too“ 
Republican. GOLDWATER, she argues, is 
anathema to many of the Estonians who rally 
around the “Happy” husband in Albany, N.Y. 
That is his best recommendation for all liv- 
ing west of the Hudson River. Those tens of 
Millions are displaying signs of self-deter- 
5 of which we hear so much these 

vs. 

Despite the bias against him, which is 
Slaringly apparent in editorials and columns 
of many liberal writers, the grassroots sup- 
Port for the Arizona Senator continues to in- 
Crease like the Federal debt. He has spoken 
disparagingly of the U.N. He contends the 
Welfare of our country should not be sub- 
Ordinated to our aid for so-called new states 
Of Asia or Africa. In the eyes of the eastern 
Kingmakers such heresy is dangerous. It 
Could mean reduction or even curtailment 
of billions in foreign aid funds which now 
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filter through brokers, bankers, attorneys, 
and shadowy characters in New York who 
reap riches from such foreign aid follies. 
GOLDWATER has not expressed solicitude for 
the Soviet's designs around the world. The 
liberals regard him as much a menace as 
the late Joe McCarthy, James Forrestal, or 
Martin Dies, So he must be destroyed—is the 
verdict of the heretofore political and finan- 
cial czars. 

Since those imperious kingmakers would 
never admit usurpations of the people's pre- 
rogative in such matters, Phyllis Schlafly en- 
tered an indictment against them which is 
tantamount to conviction. Some members 
of her own GOP may deplore the exposé of 
how honest political workers have been 
duped by their own so-called leaders, She 
states quite frankly that, in conscience, it was 
necessary to tell the truth. She has. If the 
people of the United States get a choice and 
not an echo in 1964, then credit Phyllis 
Schlafly as deserving well of her country. 
Another small book on the same subject is 


“None Dare Call It Treason." Many of us 
are calling it treason. 
Extremism of the Liberals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
GotpwatTer has said emphatically that 
he does not believe in political extrem- 
ism. The liberals, now in a state of near 
panic, are lead to extravagant state- 
ments—political extremism if you will— 
which Barry GOLDWATER has denounced. 

As the campaign progresses, the state- 
ments of liberals, will, in themselves, 
show Senator GOLDWATER to be far away, 
the most responsible of the candidates. 

Two editorials in the July 21, 1964, 
issue of the Peoria Journal Star hit home 
on this point. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the editorials at this point: 

THE LIBERALS’ FRANKENSTEIN MONSTER 

We have been in touch the last few days 
with a number of our dyed-in-the-wool lib- 
eral friends, aud find them struck with 
something near panic at the nomination of 
Barry GOLDWATER. 

‘This in spite of the fact that they've been 
telling us he wouldn't have a chance, and 
reminding us that the polls show him with 
only 20 or 30 percent approval of the Ameri- 
can people. 

The near panic leads them to extravagant 
statements including some concerning the 
“Nazi rally” in San Francisco, and the like. 

Maybe this is a good thing. 

Maybe our liberal friends will at long last 
come face to face with what some of us have 
been worrying about for years. 

For 30 years, these liberals are the folks 
whose zeal for “causes” of many sorts has 
led them eagerly to cheer on the expansion 
of Federal powers and at the same time the 
concentration of these powers in the hands 
of the President. 

We have been building for 30 years toward 
a constitutional dictatorship, a limited dic- 
tatorship, a system whereby the American 
people would choose by referendum for 
a limited period of 4 years a President with 
dictatorial powers in more and more areas. 

It didn’t frighten the eager liberals when 
the late President expanded these powers 
still more and dictated steel prices, for exam- 
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ple, completely outside the framework of law 
or constitution. 

Now perhaps, those who were more in- 
terested in the effect of the act than in its 
significance politically, realize why and how 
it frightened a lot of Americans for causes 
totally unrelated to the dispute itself. 

Now they can appreciate the fear engen- 
dered by the growing system of an all-power- 
ful President in those who did not agree with 
the philosophy of past Presidents and 
feared for their country. 

For now the very thought of the possi- 
bility of a President with the attitudes that 
many liberal suspect in Barry GOLDWATER 
sends cold shivers down their spines. 

They now begin to see the presidential 
dictatorship, limited to 4 years and a refer- 
endum selection, as a Frankenstein monster 
they themselves have created—and one 
which may turn on them. 

The shock and panic of today, hopefully, 
may make them realize the dangers that 
have already been implicit in the constant 
expansion of the personal powers of the 
Presidency. 

Maybe it will cause them to be far less 
eager to see those powers expanded in the 
future than they have been in the past. 

Maybe the way in which young John F, 
Kennedy suddenly catapulted into the Presi- 
dency, the suddenness with which the powers 
shifted into the hands of the former con- 
servative leader, Lyndon Johnson, and the 

of seeing a convention select Barry 
GOLDWATER will make them realize that no 
selection system can meet all circumstances, 
all fevers, and all political efforts. 

Maybe it will make them realize that out 
of this selection system, plus the circum- 
stances of the moment, plus the very uncer- 
tainty of human life makes it possible for 
the powers of the Presidency to fall into the 
hands of widely different types of men. 

And that, whatever their most cherished 
beliefs, the chances are that within this 20th 
century, one way or another, the immense 
power they created will certainly fall into the 
hands of someone who stands in an opposite 
position, 

And perhaps there will be a revival among 
some liberals of respect and support for the 
system of checks and balances. 

There ought to be. Genuine 
created it for just such a reason, 

If the liberals come to recognize the threat 
that personal power poses in our country, and 
reverse their position from the past eager- 
ness. with which they built and expanded 
it, they will be very effective because most 
“conservatives” have opposed the trend all 
along. 


liberals 


A CanpmaATE WHO Was HATED 


A faint but persistent echo of another 
political campaign keeps ringing in our ears, 
a little louder as time passes, as we see 1964's 
contest shaping up. 

Then, too, one of the candidates was ap- 
parently terribly unpopular, had a bad 
“image,” and was being roundly attacked and 
ridiculed on all sides. 

The polls showed him overwhelmingly be- 
hind. Indeed, at this point more than 60 
percent of the people (according to the 
polls) were arrayed against him, flatly. The 
figures were, indeed, within a few percentage 
points of what the poll figures have been 
today. 

The candidate, also, had a tendency to 
bypass all the usual political toe dancing 
when he spoke, and he consistently “put his 
foot in his mouth.” 

Each time he did so, the opposition 
pounced, screaming and howling. 

They insisted on taking him Literally and 
ripping his words to pieces, and him 
everything from irresponsible and undigni- 
fied to inconsistent and confused. 

He not only contradicted himself, off the 
cuff, and not only made extreme statements, 
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but he sometimes punctuated them with 
profanity. 

He called one columnist an s.0.b. (only he 
didn’t use initials), and threatened to per- 
sonally attack another. 

Local candidates fied from his endorsement, 
and shunned him. 

His name, of course, was Harry Truman 
and the year was 1948. 

This comparison is going to be made re- 
peatedly and in various details in the future 
by many people nationally in the present 
campaign as it rolls along. 

It will give some people warmth and others 
cold chills. 


Elizabeth Janeway Delivers a Witty and 
Perceptive Commencement Address at 
Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Elizabeth 
Janeway, the widely applauded novelist, 
recently delivered a commencement ad- 
dress at Milwaukee-Downer Seminary, 
Milwaukee, Wis., which is a model for 
such exercises. Milwaukee-Downer Sem- 
inary is one of the oldest and most dis- 
tinguished secondary institutions in the 
country. 

In the thought that it will be of in- 
terest to Members on both sides of the 
aisle, I include the text of Mrs. Jane- 
way’s address: 

ADDRESS OF Mrs. ELIZABETH JANEWAY 

Ever since I knew I was coming to your 
graduation, I've been trying to recall my 
own, I regret to say that while I can re- 
I wore (peach net, 


word of the commencement address, nor even 
who spoke to us. 

This realization has been a great comfort 
to me. It proves that it’s perfectly possible 
to graduate from preparatory school, go on 
to college and live out one's life without any 
conscious assistance from the profound 
truths confided to one at graduation time. 
I was much relieved when I understood this, 
because the profound truths which I have 
at my command are not always the same 
from day to day. Quite often, in fact, I 
wake up and discover that yesterday's pro- 
found truth has turned into this morning’s 
sweeping—and dublous—generalization. At 
first I was afraid that I might be going to 
blight your lives by telling you a number 
of profound truths, only to realize later on 
that they were not so at all. But when I 
realized that I had managed to forget com- 
pletely everything that had been told me 
at graduation, and that my life has not 
been noticeably blighted—at least so far— 
it gave me courage, 

The trouble with profound truths—and 
it’s a general trouble, I think—is the re- 
markably easy way in which they cease to 
be profound, or cease to be truths, or both. 
One of the pleasant things about this mile- 
stone of graduation for you is that it is 
one of the last times when you will have to 
listen to anyone tell you more profound 
truths. Graduation is a real step on the 
road to the time when people will stop edu- 
cating you—or trying to—by telling you 

As this happens, and I presume 
that it has already begun to happen at this 
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excellent school—you will begin to be able 
to educate yourselves by the process of ask- 
ing questions and setting yourselves to dis- 
cover the things you need and want to 
know, There is, as far as I can tell, only 
one profound truth about education which 
is as true and as profound today as it was 
2.500 years ago. This ls that questions are 
more important than answers. They last 
longer. And the big ones are never answered 
satisfactorily. 

I hope that doesn't discourage you. Life 
is a process of interactions and interrelation- 
ships, and one of the gravest mistakes you 
can make is to think that you can ever solve 
it, like a problem on an exam, and live 
happily ever after. Let's look for a moment 
at a problem which you've all faced this past 
year—the agonizing problem of getting into 
college, or as they say, into the college of 
your choice. It wasn’t a problem in my day, 
we had rather a different assortment of dim- 
culties then, but I’ve lived through this one 
quite recently with my sons and I have a 
reasonable idea of what it’s like. 

Now some of you undoubtedly got into the 
college you most particularly wanted to go 
to, and some of you have had to settle for 
second or third choices. 

In my opinion, those among you who have 
had to take second choice are probably 
luckier than those who landed just where 
they wanted to be to be. Not necessarily, of 
course, but very probably. In the first place, 
you've had a jolt. That never hurts any- 
body. In the second place, it's likely that 
you're going to go to college with your eyes 
open, looking out for what's good and what's 
bad about the place you're in. You're not 
going to sall smugly in to the spot where you 
always expected to spend 4 years, and count 
on life running smoothly along as it has 
been. Life has shown you very clearly that 
wanting something doesn’t make it happen, 
and I really don't know a more basic lesson 
that that, or a more valuable one. It's a 
very good thing to stub your toe over it a 
couple of times when you're young and 
fiexible. 

Again, some of you will probably find your- 
self In a college where no friends of yours 
have gone, nor even any older sisters. Won- 
derful. You're on your own, You have a 
chance to explore new places, new kinds of 
people, new ways of doing things. You are 
going to get your minds stretched and ex- 
ercised. I congratulate you. You are free 
to try out new personalities, new interests, 
to make new friends. I can't think of any- 
thing more exciting. 

Of course, it goes without saving that 
those of you who are heading toward your 
first choice colleges can do the same thing. 
Only you're going to find it harder. You 
will have to take a deep breath and decide 
to use every chance you have to stretch 
yourselves and probe new experiences, Other- 
wise you may find yourselves—like these un- 
fortunate girls in Mary McCarthy's novel— 
graduating from Vassar only to discover that 
the adult world is not at all what you ex- 
pected it to be, and that the standards of 
your college clique are about as relevant to 
life in the 20th century as those of the Choc- 
taw Indians. 

But basically, what I am saying about the 
next step in your education is this: solving 
the getting-into-college problem has 
brought you face to face with a new ques- 
tion—What do I do when I get there? This, 
my dears, is what is going to happen to you 
all your lives—or at least I hope it is. Be- 
cause if you should ever get your lives ar- 
ranged and thought out so that you know 
what is going to happen next, you are going 
to be bored beyond belief, bored to tears, 
bored till your teeth ache. 

We will hope that unhappy situation 
won't overtake you, and that you will go 
through life suffering the normal number 
of surprises and shocks, Assuming that this 
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is so, it may help in answering the what-do- 
I-do-at-college question, which you are go- 
ing to be facing this next year. I'd suggest 
that a good stab at an answer would go 
something like this: Fill your minds with 
as much solid furniture as you can while you 
have the chance; try some things you 
haven't done before, both in your studies and 
socialiy; don't take things for granted; don't 
worry more than you have to about marks; 
worry about learning, about getting some 
doors opened onto the world. I hope the 
faculty will forgive me if I say that no one 
is really going to care very much, 30 years 
later, about whether or not you made Phi 
Beta. They are going to be much more in- 
terested in whether you are a good conver- 
sationalist with a responsive mind. 

I realize that this is all pretty old hat as 
good advice goes. Still, I think it's true. It's 
particularly true if you marry fairly young 
and have children rather quickly as—after 
all—most women do nowadays, Thisis when 
you will begin to value the furniture you've 
stored in your mind. I can’t tell you how 
thankful you are going to be for knowing 
something about art and literature and his- 
tory—and mathematics as well, I daresay—as 
you fix that formula and change those 
diapers. Poetry and music are enrichments, 
so is anthropology, so is economic theory. 
They are windows and doors into a wider life 
and really, there’s no time you need them 
more than while you are pushing mashed 
carrots into a small gaping mouth, or sort- 
ing out three pairs of mixed up galoshes. 

I have read about women resenting the 


fact that they were educated for careers and 


then got married and had children instead. 
This puzzles me very much. I have never 
heard that any of them were abducted and 
forcibly married against their will, or 
snatched screaming and reluctant from the 
Groves of Academe. I mean, I sup they 
wanted to get married. Well, why is thelr 
education going to waste, then? Don't they 
take it along with them? 

It's true, very few anthropologists take 
their 3-year-old twins on expeditions into 
the mountains of Turkey or New Guinea. 
but if you have 3-year-old twins and an 
interest in anthropology, you can still read, 
you can still keep in touch if you care enough. 
And if you don’t care that much, at least you 
have been endowed with a great deal of 
fascinating material on how people live and 
work in cultures other than ours. I should 
think it would give you great insight into— 
say—the structure of nursery school society. 
Or caste and class in the PTA. 

Here, I think, is time for a nod at that 
boring old argument about education— 
Should a girl be educated for a career, or 
should she be educated for marriage? I be- 
lieve that the reason that's such a boring 
question is because it's irrelevant. A girl 
should be educated for herself. She should 
be educated to be an interested, competent 
person whatever she finds herself doing. 
Some years of marriage, when the children 
are small will be rather confusing. Equally. 
some career yoars will be dull and full of 
drudgery. Well, there you are. Life is like 
But not all years will be that way. 
When your children grow up and you have 
more time, when you get to a rung of your 
carcer where you can make choices, you will 
find life opening out again with new ques- 
tions posed and new opportunities appear- 
ing 


Then the material you stored away earlier, 
that furniture of the mind that I was talk- 
ing about, can be added to, You can reopen 
some of the doors and windows that you 
learned about. I might say in passing that 
your husband and children will find you 4 
great deal more interesting to talk to if you've 
stored away stuff to talk about. But even 
more important, you want that material for 
3 You want those open doors to the 
wor 
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We live in very confusing times.. Things 
change rapidly. Customs and patterns of 
living that were widely accepted 30 or 40 
years ago have completely disappeared to- 
day. Nor is this rate of change likely to 
slow down. You girls must expect to face 
even more upsets and swings of manners 
and morals than did my generation—and we 
grew up in a depression and raised our chil- 
dren in wartime. We learned to be flex- 
ible and toughminded. We learned that 
wanting things didn’t make them happen. 
We learned that many ideas and ways of 
living that we'd taken for granted could 
vanish overnight. And I expect that you are 
going to learn this too. 

On the face of it, it might seem that if 
change is to be expected, the less you know 
about present realities the better. Why 
bother to learn this or that—Shakespeare’s 
sonnets, the history of the Supreme Court, 
economic theory before John Maynard 
Keynes, the philosophy of Immanuel Kant? 
Isn't it all going to be different. Shouldn't 
you just go along with what's happening 
now? Why should you care about what hap- 
pened a hundred years ago? Or even 20 years 
ago? 

I could invoke some profound truths here 
in reply to this question. I could appeal to 
universal values and the wisdom of the. past, 
but I don’t think I will. Iam just going to 
Point. out that at the simplest. and most 
practical level, you can't tell what's happen- 
ing now unless you know something about 
what has happened before. 

Let us ignore profound truths for the 
moment, grab hold of the feminine mystique, 
and take a domestic example. You bake 
u cake for the first time and it's soggy in 
the middle. If you don't know anything 
about cakes. at all, you might figure that 
All cakes are soggy in the middle. If you 
knew something about cakes but nothing 
about baking, you're a little better off. You 
know your cake shouldn't have turned out 
that way, but you still don't know what to 
do about it. The wisdom of the past is 
going to have to come in, I'm afraid. You 
will have to ask your mother or your aunt 
or read a cookbook in order to find out 
What you did wrong. If you don’t, and 
Proceed. by trial and error, you are going 
to waste a lot of eggs and flour and time 
finding out how much to beat your batter 
and what your oven setting should be. It’s 
more sensible to invest a little effort in learn- 
ing first what you're doing. 

But can you learn about life, really? Do 
things carry over from the past? Oddly 
enough, quite alot does. And oddly enough, 
People who know that things were once very 
different, and know how they were different, 
are often able to adjust faster to new situa- 
tions than are those who live in an eternal 
now. A perspective of the past is, first and 
foremost, a perspective. It can often swivel 
around and become a sensible projection of 
what's likely to happen next. 

A great deal of life has been lived. It wilr 
never be lived again in Just the way that 
it was. But to know something about it 
gives a basis for comparison of the life you 
yourself are living. It provides a backdrop 
for Judgment, a frame of reference. It helps 
you to be more flexible, not less so. It 
Can even let you enjoy life more, because you 
will not worry over nonsense. 

Well, I have passed on very few profound 
truths, and if I have handed out some un- 
solicited advice, that is because the occasion 
Calls for it. Now I will stop, and simply end 
by saying what I wish for you. 

I wish—I hope—that you will welcome ex- 
perience of all kinds. I hope you will not be 
afraid of doing something that you haven't 
done before. I hope you will listen to 
people, all kinds of people. I hope you will 
find out that learning is a delight that need 
never stop. I hope you will be inquisitive 
about ideas and tolerant about people. I 
hope above all things that you will enjoy 
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the years ahead, which means that I hope 
you will live deeply and feel deeply, so that 
when you sit down to rest at the end of 
your lives you will have with you s great bag 
of treasure—memories, satisfactions and 
joys. Tou are just beginning that journey. 
I wish you well. 


The Liberal Shambles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, at the Re- 
publican Convention in San Francisco, 
former President Eisenhower alluded to 
“the divisive efforts of those outside our 
family, including sensation-seeking col- 
umnists and commentators who couldn't 
care less.” 

On Thursday, July 16, in Columbus, 
Ohio, the Taft Broadcasting Co., on sta- 
tion WTVN, made a most worthwhile 
contribution to this subject by the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

THE LIBERAL SHAMBLES 

The nomination of Baggy GOLDWATER as 
the Republican candidate for President 
means many things to many people. Most 
important of all, it means there will be a 
vigorous, hell-bent-for-election campaign in 
the oldtime American political tradition. 
It means there is at last a choice between 
two nearly opposite theories of government. 
Whoever wins or loses, there has now been 
established a party of opposition for the 
first time since 1936. 

The dream world of the professional poll- 
sters and the professional liberal soothsayers 
who control most of the mass news media in 
the Nation lies in a smoking shambles. With 
very few exceptions throughout the Nation, 
the news writers and commentators have 
been hysterical in their opposition to Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER. Led by the once staid and 
objective New York Times, the liberal and 
pseudoliberal press establishment has pa- 
raded phony polis and dire warnings of doom 
to ward off the possibility of a Republican 
candidate who might actually raise a voice 
of dissent against an all-powerful central 
state. They have used all but a handful 
of the news columns and air personalities 
of the Nation to try to brainwash the Ameri- 
can public. Their vitriolic, sometimes libel- 
ous attacks on the Arizonan have been 
unceasing for years. Most commentators 
and writers have successively flocked to 
Rockefeller, then Romney, then Scranton, 
in their desperation to “stop GOLDWATER,” 
They almost turned themselves inside out 
trying to goad General Eisenhower into an 
anti-Goldwater attitude. But they failed. 
They failed miserably. 

We think the most significant meaning of 
the Goldwater convention victory is that the 
liberal monolith is simply incapable of 
brainwashing the American people. The 
liberal press has lost its believability. The 
overwhelming majority of grassroots Re- 
publicans have grown sick and tired of the 
phony polisters and the professional liberal 
soothsayers. In nominating their man 
Barry, they have repudiated the brainwasher. 


Apparently the remarks concerning 
certain members of the news media 
struck a nerve, as many have commented 
on it, expressing shock that anyone 
would have the audacity to dare suggest 
criticism. 
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Nonpolitical Statements Concerning the 
National Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, it is 
seldom that the public has an opportu- 
nity to consider rational nonpolitical 
statements concerning the national debt. 
Dr. James D. Calderwood, a professor in 
the School of Business Administration of 
the University of Southern California, 
in a recent speech in my State talked 
sense about the national debt. His com- 
ments were so pertinent to the proper 
consideration of the campaign oratory 
on this subject that the public will be 
hearing during the next 3 months, that I 
wanted to bring them to the attention 
of other Senators and other readers of 
the RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROFESSOR Carts U.S. Dest “SMALL” AND 
GROWING “SMALLER” ALL THE TIME 

An economics professor on the staff of the 
Economic Education Workshop said last 
week that the United States will never be 
free of national debt, in the sense that the 
debt someday will be “paid off.” 

Its being paid off all the time, said Dr. 
James D. Calderwood, professor in the School 
of Business Administration at the University 
of Southern California, and at the same time 
new debts are being contracted. 

But as far as national debt is concerned, 
the United States is far better off now than 
at the end of World War II, and the situ- 
ation continues to improve, he said. 

Any debt is large or small only in relation 
to total income. The nearest thing to a na- 
tional “total income” 
gross national product. 
War II, the debt—$275 billlon—exceeded the 
gross national product, which was then $214 
billion 


Now, said Dr. Calderwood, the national 
debt has increased only to about $309 billion 
while the gross national product has gone 
up to $623 billion. And on a per capita basis, 
the national debt has truly shrunk, because 
there were only 145 million people to share 
that 1945 debt, and now there are 192 mil- 
lion to share one not much larger. 

Dr. Calderwood agreed that much of the 
weeping and wailing by politicians over the 
size of the national debt was largely politics. 
And he considered the Senate's periodic 
“temporary increases” in the national debt 
ceiling somewhat absurd. 

“I'm not saying we shouldn't worry about 
the debt.“ he said. “But most people worry 
about the wrong things.” The right things 
involve how the debt is managed, not merely 
its size, he said. 

Debt should be observed in its entirety, 
including State and local government debt 
as well as private debt. Relatively, State and 
local debt has increased much more than 
the national debt, and private debt has out- 


ically popular to talk about excessive GOV- 
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ernment spending, and desire for economy. 
but that such talk is meaningless unless it 
is specific. 

“Everyone wants to do the cutting on 
somebody else,” he said. “The people of 
California might be willing to cut spending 
on the Arkansas River development program, 
but they wouldn't be willing to reduce the 
defense spending in the Los Angeles area, 
for example.” 

FIXED SPENDING 

Eighty percent of Federal spending is in 
such fixed“ areas as national defense, space, 
veterans’ programs and interest on the na- 
tional debt. In view of the consequences 
of reduced spending, there may be many who 
are not willing to pay the price, he said. 

Dr. Calderwood considers it extremely un- 
likely” that there will even be a repeat of the 
depression of the 1930's. Economic adjust- 
ments will come in the form of mild reces- 
sions such as the four that have occurred 
since World War II, he said. 

“Our major problem as I see it,” said Dr. 
Calderwood, “is to make these mild reces- 
sions milder and shorter.” 

The Workshop, being attended by Arkansas 
school teachers and administrators, will con- 
tinue through July 31. It is sponsored by 
the State Education Department, the Ar- 
kansas State Council on Economic Educa- 
tion, the University of Arkansas and the 
Joint Council on Economic Education. All 
sessions are at the University Medical Center. 


A Republican Committeeman’s Tribute to 
Our Late President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, many 
fine and outstanding tributes have been 
paid to our late President, John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy, representing the senti- 
ments of people in every walk of life. 
One of my constituents, Mrs. Roger H. 
Mallery, Sr., of Cobleskill, N.Y., has sub- 
mitted a very moving and impressive 
poem which she authored and I am 
pleased to bring it to the attention of the 
Members of this House. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include Mrs. Mallery’s 
composition in verse: 

A TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
(By Mrs. Margaret Provost Mallery) 
On November 22, 1963, 
In America, the land of the free; 
The youngest and first Catholic President of 
the United States, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
From s bullet wound lay dead 
Murdered by another man 
Who somehow had failed to understand 
Almighty God's great command 
To love not kill. 
The news was flashed by radio, television, 
and word of mouth, 
“You're eal can't be true,” the people 
Ba 


“Mr. Kennedy, so young and vigorous, just 
can’t be dead.” 

Shocked, stunned, dazed, 

Old and young Americans flocked to their 
churches and prayed, 

As the Pilgrims and our forefathers did of 
old, 

For strength and guidance that the ideal of 
universal brotherhood might advance, 
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And the dead American President's stature 
for posterity enhance. 
Oh for a Shakespeare's power to pen the lines 


peop: 

To the strains of solemn music the sym- 
phony orchestras and bands were 
playing, 

And Cardinal Cushing's voice intoning in 
words so comforting 

That faith in God and belief in life everlast- 
ing, rich and poor were renewing, 

As tear-splashed faces but hopeful eyes were 
showing! 

Amid the pomp and ceremony 

In memory, Mr. Kennedy; 
smiling, 

Kind tn life. 

Magnificent in death, 

With Americans and world leaders 

Gathered side by side. 

Hatred and fear temporarily put aside 

Oh may the people of all nations from our 
country’s sad hours caused 

By violence and strife, 

Emerge more united, and determined to let 
the peace of God and love 

For their fellowmen, 

In each of us abide 

Throughout every day of our earthly life. 


courageous, 


Eugene Kinnaly: A Great American 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to join with 
many of my fellow colleagues in paying 
a well-deserved tribute to your very 
capable administrative assistant, Eugene 
Kinnaly. Throughout his illustrious ten- 
ure on the Hill, Gene Kinnaly has been 
a rich source of information and helpful 
advice to myself and to hundreds of oth- 
ers here in the Congress. Now as he can 
look back upon 46 years of devoted serv- 
ice, 36 of them in your office, Mr. Speak- 
er, Gene without doubt has earned the 
great privilege which in this case goes so 
deservedly for his faithful stewardship 
here in the House. Gene Kinnaly’s 
faithfulness to his duties, his conscien- 
tiousness and above all his constantly 
genial and pleasant manner have quietly 
but surely endeared him to all of 
us who have come in contact with him 
over the years. 

The times have been often, especially 
in the first years of my own service on 
the Hill, when Gene’s enclyclopedic fund 
of knowledge saved me a much lengthier 
search for the information I was seek- 
ing. I am pleased that Gene’s talents, 
Mr. Speaker, through your own elevation 
of office, have been made that much 
more available to the House as a whole. 
Our body is the richer for it. 

Therefore, and in the light of the 
above, Mr. Speaker, I would like to take 
this opportunity on behalf of myself and 
many of my constituents in Massachu- 
setts who also know Gene personally to 
express my deep appreciation to him and 
to wish him the best of health and hap- 
piness in the years to come. 


July 23 
Harvey R. Adams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, a 
great agricultural leader, Mr. Harvey R. 
Adams, of West Memphis, Ark., and 
Memphis, Tenn., passed away on Friday, 
July 17, 1964. It is a distinct loss to the 
farmers of the Nation and more particu- 


Jarly, the producers of cotton and the 


industry itself. Mr. Adams was execu- 
tive vice president of the Agricultural 
Council of Arkansas, having been asso- 
ciated with that statewide group for the 
past 24 years. He was one of the cotton 
leaders who spearheaded the movement 
to establish the American Cotton Pro- 
ducer Associates. This organization 
was composed of members and associa- 
tions, from throughout the Cotton Belt. 
Due to Harvey Adams’ leadership quali- 
ties and knowledge of the cotton indus- 
try in all of its phases, he was chosen 
by the American Cotton Producer Asso- 
ciates as its secretary-treasurer. He 
held that position for quite a number of 
years, contributing of his time and 
talents to the work of this great grow- 
ers’ organization. 

H. R. Adams was a frequent visitor to 
my office throughout the many years 
that he served the people of Arkansas in 
the capacity of leading the agricultural 
council in its activities and work. It 
was a distinct pleasure to know him and 
work with him. One of the first major 
pieces of legislation that he gave his at- 
tention, cuonsel, and efforts was the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 in which the cotton 
laws were rewritten. Subsequently he 
and his organization, as well as other 
groups who were interested in the cotton 
producer, have played important roles 
in the amendments that have subse- 
quently been passed by the Congress 
with respect to cotton. The last agri- 
cultural act in which cotton was a part 
was the Agriculture Act of 1962. 

He worked tirelessly in the drafting of 

the producer cotton version of the legis- 
lation which was adopted by both Houses 
of the Congress and written into that 
act. He was named by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in 1962 as a member of the 
National Cotton Advisory Committee. 
He had served on cotton advisory com- 
mittees prior to the 1962 assignment. 
- He played a principal part in the or- 
ganization of witnesses and the presen- 
tation of testimony before the House 
Committee on Agriculture when the first 
bracero law was enacted in 1951. Since 
that time he interested himself in the 
various extensions of this bracero law 
consistently. Under appointment by the 
Secretary of Labor he served as a mem- 
ber of the Labor Users Committee in con- 
nection with the various administrative 
phases of the bracero law. 

I will miss H. R. Adams greatly, as I 
came to appreciate his work on behalf of 
the cotton farmer as well as for agri- 
culture in general. He was a good man 
and one that is deserving of the plaudits 
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of an appreciative people for outstanding 
services he has rendered. In addition to 
his many activities in connection with 
the passage of legislation, he was a writer 
of note. His many articles with regard 
to cotton have appeared in various cotton 
publications. 

' Harvey Adams was born in Hannibal, 
Mo. He served as an officer in the 
US. Navy during World War I. He was 
an active member of the American Le- 
gion for quite a long time. Prior to his 
acceptance of the post with the Agri- 
cultural Council of Arkansas, Mr. Adams 
was manager of the truck and commer- 
cial division of the Ford Motor Co., in the 
city of Memphis. He at one time served 
as manager for the John C. Dix Corp. 
He was a member of the Decatur Street 
Christian Church in Memphis, Tenn. He 
is survived by his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Adams, of Memphis, one daughter, Mrs. 
Dan Donahue, and three grandchildren, 
all residing in New Orleans, 

Mrs. Gathings’ and my deepest sym- 
pathy goes to his beloved companion, 
Elizabeth, as well as to his daughter and 
grandchildren in their great loss. 


Cummer Gallery of Art, Jacksonville, Fla., 
Commemorates Fort Caroline Quadri- 
centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. The Cum- 
mer Gallery of Art, one of the Nation’s 
youngest and most inspiring art galleries 
in Jacksonville, Fla., is commemorating 
the Fort Caroline quadricentennial, the 
400th anniversary of the founding of the 
French fort on the banks of the St. Johns 
River in 1564. 


The highlight of the commemoration is 
an exhibition of French art of the 16th 
century, the best ever assembled in this 
country. Joseph J. Dodge, director of 
the Cummer Gallery of Art, said in the 
Prolog to an attractive booklet on the 
exhibition, pointing out the significance 
of the display: 

French art of this period has been some- 
what neglected. This is only the second 
time it has been given an exhibition in this 
country. Although some of the outstand- 
ing paintings and sculpture have been, for 
various and good reasons, unobtainable, we 
are more than gratified at what has been 
made available to us by private collectors, 
museums, and dealers both here and abroad. 
These works of art will, I think, give con- 
temporary Floridians and visitors a fairly 
good picture of the people and culture of 
France at the time this area was first settled. 
H. in addition, some of the works of art 
five pleasure for their own sakes. and in 
terms of today's tastes, we will feel that our 
Purpoecs have been accomplished. 


It was my pleasure to be home in my 
district recently and to visit the Cummer 
Gallery of Art. The board of trustees of 
the gallery; Mr. John W. Donahoo, Mr. 
George D. Auchter, Mr. S. Kendrick 
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Guernsey, Mr. Edward W. Lane, Jr., MT: 
Edward C. Roe, Mr, Harold F. Saxelbye, 
Judge Bryan Simpson, and Mr. Powers 
Williams; the honorary trustees, Mrs. 
Alfred I. du Pont and Mr. Roger L. Main; 
the director, Mr. Dodge and his assist- 
ant, Mr. Edward F, Weeks; Mrs: John W. 
Donahoo, chairman of the preview and 
reception committees, and the DeEtte 
Holden Cummer Museum Foundation, 
are to be congratulated on their fine 
work, which will go a long way in 
strengthening the ties between France 
and the United States. 

Galleries and private collectors around 
the world contributed to this exhibition 
and the Cummer Gallery had tremen- 
dous cooperation from the Government 
of France, including S. E M. Herve Al- 
phand, French Ambassador to the United 
States; M. Edouard Morot-Sir, French 
Cultural Counselor to the United States, 
and M. Jean Chatelain, director of the 
Museums of France. 

The area of Florida comprising the 
Second Congressional District is rich in 
history and tradition of the 16th cen- 
tury, as is evident by the works depict- 
ing the founding of Fort Caroline by René 
Laudonniere, the famous French admi- 
ral, in June 1564.. This began the per- 
manent settlement of what is now the 
United States, 400 years ago this year. 


A Tribute to Eugene T. Kinnaly 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join my many colleagues who yesterday 
paid tribute to a very remarkable and 
dedicated person. He is one of the anon- 
ymous. indefatigable, selfless, hewers of 
wood and carriers of water, whose service 
to Speaker Jonn W. McCormack is in- 
estimable. 


Eugene T, Kinnaly, the administrative 
assistant to the Speaker, is just rounding 
out 46 years as the strong right arm of 
this great legislator from Massachusetts. 
In fact, Administrative Assistant Kin- 
naly’s active political career parallels 
that of the Speaker to whom he alined 
himself when JonN MCCORMACK was first 
prominently heard of politically as a 
member of the Massachusetts constitu- 
tional convention more than four and a 
half decades ago. 

As one who is familiar with the re- 
markable staff work of the Speaker's of- 
fice, and with the smoothness and quality 
of the performance of men like Kinnaly 
throughout Congressman McCormack’s 
long and fruitful life in the politics of this 
Nation, I would like to take this opportu- 
nity to honor this high-level effectiveness 
and efficiency. For me, Mr. Kinnaly is a 
model of the public servant. He gives to 
the staff work of the Congress—not only 
the staff work of the Speaker—the re- 
markable reputation Government people 
enjoy with those of us who are intimately 
and directly informed of the facts. Here 
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is almost a half century of continuous 
and faithful devotion to duty. This is 
the kind of top-level executive staff work 
that.can be felt in a thousand and one 
different aspects of this Chamber's legis- 
lative life. The multitude of details, the 
massive responsibilities, the assignment 
of tasks, the prudence, the courtesy, the 
judgment called for by one in Kinnaly's 
position, can be judged when we hear of 
the many extraordinary staff blunders 
that only recently plagued a candidate of 
one of the great American political 
parties. 

If I had to answer the question on the 
wisdom and the skill, the judgment and 
the foresight of the Speaker himself, I 
would have to say that one of his greatest. 
gifts is his choice of personnel, precisely 
as exemplified in Eugene T. Kinnaly. 
After 46 years the proof is in the record 
and beyond controversy that Mr. Kinnaly 
has been one of the most loyal helpmeets 
to the Speaker and to this Congress. And 
I am proud to join in the honor that is 
being accorded to him today. 


Jimmy’s Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Tennessee, which I have the 
honor of representing in this body, lost 
an outstanding citizen, James Edward 
Ramsey, Jr., service officer for Crockett 
County, Tenn. 

As you will read further about, his 
great physical handicap never dimmed 
his courage nor devotion to his fellow 
man. 

I had the privilege and honor of at- 
tending this memorial service. It was 
conducted and prepared by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Ed Walker, chaplain of the Ripley, 
Tenn., American Legion Post 86, an out- 
standing minister and citizen of Lauder- 
dale County, Tenn. 

To best describe James Edward Ram- 
sey’s. life, there follows an article that 
was in the Tennessee Legionnaire a few 
weeks ago: 


Joimy’s Lire 

James Edward Ramsey, Jr., service officer 
and adjutant, Guy W. Mobley Post 210, Belis, 
Tenn., was born July 18, 1918, at Junction 
City, Ark., and died February 22, 1964, at 
Kennedy Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Memphis; Tenn. 

Jimmy mdved to Bells, Tenn., with his 
parents and little sister, Margaret, in 1924. 
There he grew and made lifelong friends. 
There he lived and contributed to his com- 
munity, his church, and his Nation. His 
contribution shall stand as a memorial to a 
great American * * * an outstanding exam- 
ple of humility and heroism in daily action. 
He was a graduate of Bells High School, and 
acquired a 3-year course in higher account- 
ing. at Bowling Green (Ky.) Business Uni- 
versity. He served in his home community 
as a bookkeeper, and a counsellor for Crokett 
County veterans affairs, His advice was 
sought by many others outside his poms 
county. 
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His service record began November 6, 1941, 
and ended with an honorable discharge 
June 11, 1946. Serial No. 34180240. He be- 
came a first sergeant with Company G, 66th 
Armored Regiment, 2d Armored Division. He 
fought in five battle areas, namely, Algeria- 
French Morocco, Sicily, Normandy, northern 
France, and Germany. His decorations: 
E. AME. Campaign Medal with one Silver 
Star, Purple Heart, Victory Medal, American 
Defense Medal, Good Conduct Medal, Amer- 
ican Theater Medal. 

Jimmy was wounded January 7, 1945, at 
the Battle of the Bulge in the European 
theater * * a piece of shrapnel severed 
his spinal cord. He was returned to the 
United States March 3, 1945, and to Battle 
Creek General Army Hospital. In May 1945 
he was transferred to Kennedy General Hos- 
pital, Memphis, Tenn. He was to be in and 
out of this veterans hospital for the next 
19 years. He was released from the service 
and the hospital in June 1946. Throughout 
his convalescence his sweetheart (from Jan- 
uary 1941) was with him every weekend, and 
close by his side in their happy married 
life. (They were married March 9, 1946.) 

His life was a challenge to everyone. If 
you could just hear him talking, you would 
never haye believed that he was confined to 
his wheelchair. He was always having fun. 
He was an inspiration to all who knew him. 
His comrades and friends in Bells were in- 
terviewed by the chaplain. The following 
expressions of admiration are typical of the 
many words of high esteem given. He was 
the most remarkable fellow I have ever seen. 
He was never without a smile on his face. 
He was a fine boy.. He was a great man. 
He could do what he set his mind to 
do * * * at least he would try. He was 
most enthusiastic about football, and sel- 
dom missed the high school football games 
wherever his team played. His hobby was 
construction of boats. He loved to fish and 
had his own motorboat. He designed the 
rigging for entering and driving his car, He 
was one of the boys and not identified with 
his condition. He never griped about any- 
thing. He had a genuine interest in what- 
ever his comrades and friends wanted to do. 
If he ever had his blue moments * * * (no 
doubt he did like everyone), no one knew 
about it. His home was his haven and it 
was here that his love was so tenderly ex- 
pressed to his companion and by her for 
him. 


His pastor, the Reverend Clarence E. Hare, 
conducted his funeral. Mr. Hare quoted 
from his funeral discourse and the text, 
“ye are the salt of the earth,” saying, that 
Jimmy was the flavoring of the community. 
He was the “bracerupper.” It was he who 
created within me and others a thirst to 
do more. He was one of the best Christians. 
He was interested and concerned for his 
church (First Methodist, Bells). He was a 
tither, and in addition many acts of gen- 
erosity are known and yet unknown, 
„Truly, the opening lines of Tennyson's 

Crossing the Bar” are a fitting conclusion: 
“Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 


And may there be no 
When I put out to Fosaa at the bar 


Timber and Lumber 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
timber and its related industries are very 
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important to the economy of the con- 
gressional district I have the honor to 
represent as well as to all of east Texas. 
I include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
some letters concerning the problems 
that confront our timber and lumber 
people. I will continue to work to help 
solve these problems. 
THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
or COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., July 7, 1964. 
Hon, LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. BeckwortH: This is in reply to 
your letter of June 20 to Secretary Hodges 
regarding the impact of imported softwood 
lumber on the domestic lumber ‘industry. 
You request information on how the lumber 
and timber industries could be strengthened. 

I am sure that you are aware of President 
Kennedy's six-point program to assist the 
lumber industry, announced on July 26, 1962. 
For your convenience, a copy of the White 
House press release is enclosed. Also en- 
closed is a summary of measures taken by 
the Department of Commerce and other Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies to imple- 
ment this program. 

You will note that two conferences were 
held with Canadian Government officials re- 
garding the impact of imported lumber on 
the domestic lumber industry and other 
problems which affect the lumber industries 
of the two countries. In anticipation that 
a third conference may be held, the Depart- 
ment met with leaders of the U.S. lumber in- 
dustry on April 2, 1964, to exchange views on 
problems of the industry and possible solu- 
tions, For your information, I am enclosing 
copies of principal papers submitted by in- 
dustry and an analysis of these papers pre- 
pared by a task group representing the De- 
partments of Commerce, Agriculture, State, 
and Interior. 

Currently, the Department, among other 
things, is engaged in activities relating to 
negotiations for the removal or reduction of 
tariffs and other trade barriers in foreign 
countries, as a means of promoting exports 
of lumber and other wood products. 

We shall continue to maintain close sur- 
veillance over the softwood lumber situation 
and to use every appropriate means to assist 
the industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack N. BEHRMAN, 
Domestic and International Business. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., July 6, 1964. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Me. Beckworru: This ls in reply to 
your letter of June 20, 1964, concerning the 
pine timber situation in your congressional 
district. 

In the last decade or so substantial prog- 
ress has been made in improving the pine 
timber supply situation in most parts of the 
South, largely as a result of increasingly ef- 
fective forestry programs. Landowners in 
some areas now haye supplies of timber for 
which there is no market at present. How- 
ever, this situation is necessarily a pre- 
requisite for the establishment of new 
timber-based industries. A favorable timber 
supply situation has been one of the major 
reasons for the phenomenal growth of the 
8 Industry in the South and for the 
recent location of new pine pl: plants 
in Arkansas and Texas. e 

It also seems likely that any surpluses of 
pine timber, particularly for larger and bet- 
ter quality sawtimber trees, may be tempo- 
rary. Studies of the Nation’s timber supply- 
and-demand situation currently underway 
indicate that demands for timber products 
are likely to increase substantially over the 
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next several decades in response to the major 
expansion of the Nation's population and 
economy that is in prospect. Timber pro- 
ducers in your district are relatively well lo- 
cated with respect to major consuming mär- 
kets for timber products, 

With regard to imports of timber products, 
about 13 percent of all timber consumed in 
this country in recent years has consisted of 
imports, chiefly lumber, newsprint, and 
hardwood plywood. The problem of soft- 
wood lumber imports has received a great 
deal of attention from the administration in 
recent years. This is a matter that involves 
many questions of general trade policy and 
relationships with Canada and is a subject 
of continuing consideration, particularly by 
the Departments of Commerce and State. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp P. Currr, Chief, 
By A. W. Greeley. 


Senator Goldwater’s Views on Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Goldwater Views on Farmers 
Plain—Not One Bit of Aid,” written by 
Leland Duvall, and published in the 
Arkansas Gazette of July 19. The article 
will be of considerable interest to 
farmers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ` 
GOLDWATER VIEWS ON FARMERS PLAIN—NoT 

One Brr or Am 


(By Leland Duvall) 


Preachers of a former generation often 
took pride in the fact that they could give 
“book, chapter, and verse“ when delivering 
a quotation. Now that Barry M. GOLDWATER 
has been nominated as the Republican can- 
didate for President, Arkansas farmers quite 
likely will be interested in his attitude 
toward agriculture and they can find the 
answer with little effort. The book is Con- 
science of a Conservative” (which lists GoLD- 
WATER as the author); the chapter is No. 5; 
and the key verse is near the bottom of page 
42 in the early edition of the book. 

In speaking of the farm situation, GOLD- 
WATER says: “What has been lacking is not 
an understanding of a problem that is really 
quite impossible not to understand, but the 
political courage to do scmething about it. 
Doing something about it means—and there 
can be no equivocation here—prompt and 
final termination of the farm subsidy 

Perhaps no other statement of the candi- 
date illustrates more cleurly the truth of 
Oscar Levant's description of Senator Got- 
WATER as & man who has “all the answers and 
none of the solutions.” The “prompt and 
final termination" of the farm program is 
the simple answer to the whole question of 
how to deal with excess production and low 
prices in an economy geared to controlled 
production and stable prices. 

Students of the candidate's attitude to- 
ward agriculture should not form thelr opin- 
ion on the basis of these two sentences. He 
uses almost six pages in the book (net, after 
subtracting an extensive quotation from 
Alexander Hamilton) to elaborate on the 
theme that the way to deal with the prob- 
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lem is to terminate all programs. A large 
part of the space is devoted to the proposi- 
tion that the whole farm program, and pre- 
sumably the Agriculture Department as well, 
is unconstitutional in tne first place. Hav- 
ing proved the “unconstitutional Intrusion” 
of the Government into agriculture—at least 
to his own satisfaction—he still has a couple 
of pages left in which to explain how the 
country can return to the free market for 
farm commodities, The analysis, however, 
is vaguely familiar. Except for a difference 
in style, it might have been lifted from the 
writings of Adam Smith. 

“The reason Government intervention has 
created more problems than it has solved,” 
he wrote, is quite simple. Farm production, 
like any other production, is best controlled 
by the natural operation of the free market. 
If the Nation's farmers are permitted to sell 
their produce freely, at prices consumers are 

to pay, they will, under the law of 
supply and demand, end up producing 
roughly what can be consumed in national 
and world markets. And if farmers generally 
find they are not getting high enough prices 
for their produce, some of them will move 
into other kinds of economic activity * * *. 
In recent years, the Government has sought 
to alleviate the problem of overproduction by 
the soil bank and acreage retirement pro- 
grams * [ cannot conceive of a more 
absurd and self-defeating policy than one 
which subsidizes nonproduction.” 

The side effects of the attempt to solve the 
farm problem, as the candidate sees the situ- 
ation, are “restriction of freedom, high con- 
sumer prices, huge crop surpluses, and a gi- 
gantic tax bill.” 

Probably no group in the United States 
is more independent or more individualistic 
by nature than farmers but they also are 
realists who understand that economic forces 
Over which they have no control can defeat 
them (as a group) if they do not have as- 
sistance. Here are some examples: 

The problem is not, as Senator GoLDWATER 
Suggests, a matter of farm prices being 80 
high as to discourage consumption, The 
level of farm prices has declined 20 to 25 
Percent in the last 15 years while the prices 
of production items needed by farmers have 
climbed steadily, The lower prices of farm 
commodities have helped check inflation and 
enable consumers to derive major benefits 
from the lack of agricultural prosperity. In 
most cases, further reduction in farm prices 
would not stimulate consumption for the 
reason that the decline would not find its 
Way to the consumer. The cotton in a 
man’s shirt, for example, has a farm value of 
about 15 cents and the price of the shirt 
would be unchanged if the textile mill 
bought the fiber for 10 cents or if they got 
it free, 

Virtually everyone agrees that the number 
of farmers could be reduced without endan- 
gering the supply of raw material. A man 
On a six-row tractor can produce more than 
he could 30 years ago when he drive a two- 
Tow rig. Efficiency has increased faster on 
the farm than in most other segments of the 
economy and the business is plagued by ex- 
ess manpower. This is known and ad- 
Mitted; the problem is developing a way to 
Make the adjustment to other jobs without 
upsetting the whole economy. The move- 
Ment from the farm has been underway for 
a century and no one is trying to halt it. 
Government programs are designed primarily 
to keep the adjustment orderly. If, for 
example, 1 million people should move from 
the farm before the next planting season the 
remaining workers would not produce as 
Many surpluses us will be grown. (Unem- 
ployment and welfare programs in urban 
areas would increase sharply and this, too, 
Violates the conscience of a conservative.) 

The biggest error in Senator GOLDWATER'S 
Teusoning stems from his false assumption 
that the Government has created more prob- 
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lems than it solved. The first meaningful 
farm program went into operation when 
agriculture was in a state of universal bank- 
Tuptcy. The free market was in full opera- 
tion but people who are old enough to re- 
member 1932 know the results. 

A companion error, which also may be 
traced to a false assumption, is that the 
country has a free market for nonagricul- 
tural goods and services. This is no longer 
true. 

Production of raw materials, which might 
be roughly comparable to that of farm com- 
modities, may compete at free market prices 
in areas where there is little danger of excess 
production. More often, producing facilities 
are integrated into the operations of manu- 
facturing or processing corporations that 
turn out just what they need. 

In an exception such as petroleum, where 
production is spread among many individual 
companies that could compete for an exist- 
ing market, various methods have been used 
to balance supply with demand. The Texas 
Railroad Commission, for example, cut oil 
production last week for the fourth consecu- 
tive month. The new rate, which is the 
lowest since January, is 26.5 percent of the 
maximum permissible capacity. If the same 
rule were applied to agriculture, it would 
mean that a Government agency would tell 
farmers they could produce at just above 
one-fourth of the capacity of their land and 
facilities. If agricultural production con- 
trols were this rigid, there would be no need 
for price supports because the tight supplies 
would permit the not so free market to es- 
tablish a profitable price. 


Handicrafter Cites Wage-Law “Pinch” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
political maneuvering by the administra- 
tion to get the antipoverty bill and the 
Appalachia bill passed this session of 
Congress, there are facts being over- 
looked by proponents of these measures. 
President Johnson earlier this year 
visited Eastern Kentucky as part of his 
poverty tour, but failed to do more than 
just visit. He failed to observe the 
progress local citizens are making in this 
so-called pocket of poverty and how Fed- 
eral programs right now are causing 
more problems in this area. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert into the 
Recorp at this point a newspaper article 
from the Louisville Times—an article 
which I might add is extremely timely: 

HANDICRAFTER CiTes WacGe-Law “PINCH” 

PAINTSVILLE.—The Federal wage law is 
taking away occupations of some eastern 
Kentucky craftsmen who were trained at 
Federal expense, says Miss Jo Pack, operator 
of Kentucky Hills Handicrafts, 

A few Jobs and about 200 part-time occu- 
pations of men and women in the economi- 
cally depressed arca will have to be ended 
because of a crackdown on Federal minimum- 
wage provisions, Miss Pack sald yesterday. 

The Government first sald she could sell 
products within Kentucky and not have to 
pay Federal minimum wages, Miss Pack de- 
clared. Now they classify her as a dealer in 
interstate commerce. 
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She said they “said I couldn't even sell in- 
side Kentucky, because our goods are sold to 
tourists and the tourists carry them across 
State lines.” 

Miss Pack said she has one full-time em- 
ployee and that she must pay the Federal 
minimum of $1.25 an hour to all seasonal 
and incidental help. 

“I pay the State minimum of 70 cents an 
hour, and that is a fair wage for some who 
can’t otherwise get work in Eastern Ken- 
tucky,” she said. 

Miss Pack added the Federal Government 
spent about $35,000 at the Mayo State Voca- 
tional School in Paintsville to teach arts and 
crafts work to the mountaineers. 


Results of Congressional Questionnaire 
in Third Indiana District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


2 OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to insert in 
the Record the results of my 1964 ques- 
tionnaire, which I sent to the registered 
voters of the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Indiana. 

I have taken similar polls in 1960 and 
1962. Response to a question on the 1962 
poll indicated that 83 percent of the vot- 
ers favored being polled for their views 
by the representatives in Congress. A 
total of 13,275 questionnaires were re- 
turned by registered voters in the four 
counties of the district I have the honor 
to represent: Elkhart, La Porte, Mar- 
shall, and St. Joseph Counties. 

The returns were machine tabulated 
by Data Management, Inc., an independ- 
ent data processing service in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 4 

The results of the questionnaire fol- 
low: 

RESULTS OF THE 1964 CONGRESSIONAL QUES- 
TIONNAIRE OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN BRADE- 
mas, TEMDO INDIANA DISTRICT 
1. Do you favor legislation to assure equal- 

ity of opportunity for all American citizens 

regardless of race, color, or religion? 


Percent 
— — —— — 76. 5 
—B ——— tia < esac 17.8 
Non on sorte eendone 6.7 


2. Do you favor a Youth Conservation 
Corps providing public service employment 
and job training for unemployed young 
people? 


3. Do you favor continuation of the nu- 
clear test-ban treaty? 


4. Do you favor including hospital and 
nursing home protection (not doctors’ bills) 
for the elderly under social security? 


Percent 
. 2 59. 0 
. AAA 35.8 
No anwer 5.2 
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5. Do you favor continued U.S. financial 
support of the United Nations? 


Percent 
WRG no eee cic ecwednctaswan 66.9 
Nr SPOS Mf ee E RESEN ATCO OO 25.3 
Non cece ccke 7.8 


6. Do you favor continuing loans and 
grants for industrial and public facility proj- 
ects in communities of chronic and sub- 
stantial unemployment? 


Percent 
ICL ET I 9 ge ay 72.1 
S AAA os sin Sack a a r 21.4 
NO aner. 6.5 


7. Do you favor expanding U.S. trade with 
Communist countries in nonstrategic goods? 
Percent 


8. Do you favor a program of price sup- 
ports with production controls on farm prod- 
ucts? 

Percent 


9. Do you favor expanding coverage of Fed- 
eral wage and hours laws to require pay- 
ment of $1.25 per hour plus overtime to per- 
sons working in hotels, restaurants, laun- 
dries, and other Industries now exempt? 


Percent 
Ten ve airmen ea oo eee tata storm pee 76. 0 
%%%ͤͤ 0 A See we 2 aa 19.2 
T 4. 8 


10. Do you favor legislation which would 
allow manufacturers to set prices on their 
products and prohibit merchants from sell- 
ing such products at lower prices? 


Percent 
— .. ay Se 16.1 
8 Pee A E SRL SS 77.2 
Warn ůT2— 6.7 


If the presidential election were held to- 
day, which of these candidates would you 
vote for? 


Which presidential candidate did you vote 


for in 1960? oes 
eren 
Kennedy ae 
No answer or didn’t vote 19.6 
“John F. Kennedy Peace Cruiser” 


Proposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Thomas H. Halloran, commander of the 
James C. Pryor American Legion Post 
No. 1725 in my district in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., and Mr. Joseph Raiti, chairman 
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of the Work Procurement Committee of 
the New York Naval Shipyard have ad- 
vanced a provocative and timely sugges- 
tion that would make a great contribu- 
tion to international good will. 

The idea suggested by Messrs. Halloran 
and Raiti is the construction at the New 
York Naval Shipyard of a large ship to 
be known as The John F. Kennedy Peace 
Cruiser which would serve as a floating 
museum of Americana and tour the 
world in the spirit of the Peace Corps. 
Its principal purpose would be to make 
available the latest in educational facili- 
ties and provide assistance and informa- 
tion to the various peoples of the more 
impoverished lands. 

In addition to this fundamental pur- 
pose it has been proposed that, such a 
ship would also carry a large cargo of 
food and agricultural and medical equip- 
ment as gifts from the American people 
to the needy throughout the world. 
Since the ship would bear the name of 
the late President, typical John F. Ken- 
nedy memorabilia such as that now on 
tour of the United States would be car- 
ried abroad the cruiser. 

I believe this suggestion has great 
merit and I have called it to the atten- 
tion of Mr. R. Sargent Shriver, Director 
of the Peace Corps, with the hope that 
if he concurs in its value as a means of 
of promoting good will and improving 
the American image abroad, that steps 
will be taken to have the project given 
serious consideration. 


Effect of Eastman on Area Economy Told 
by David Hall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, it 
was a great day for east Texas when the 
Texas Eastman Co. came to Longview, 
Tex. I include a very splendid article 
that appeared in the Longview Daily 


News on May 27, 1964, about the many - 


advantages derived by east Texans be- 

cause of the presence in east Texas of 

this splendid company. 

EFFECT OF EASTMAN ON Angas ECONOMY TOLD 
BY Davip HULL 

The history of the Texas Eastman Co. op- 
eration in Longview was reviewed by David 
C. Hull, president, in an address Wednesday 
to a delegation of more than 250 business, 
industrial, and financial men at a luncheon 
at Pinecrest Country Club which followed a 
tour of the company’s properties in the Carl 
Estes industrial area. 

He outlined what an industry such as 
Texas Eastman brings to a community in the 
form of people and economic benefits. 

Following is a summation of his remarks: 

The plant site of approximately 2,400 acres 
was purchased in 1949, and another 100 acres 
were added later. Construction was started 
in 1950. By the end of 1951, about 250 peo- 
ple were on the payroll. Cherokee Construc- 
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tion Co., which did the construction work in 
the initial period, had about 500 employees 
and Hudson Engineering Corp. approxi- 
mately 275 for a total of more than 750 con- 
struction workers. The first Texas Eastman 
product was shipped March 7, 1952. 

As the result of a continuing improvement 
and expansion program, output of several 
products is five times greater today than in 
1953. 

By the end of 1952, the company had 425 
employees, That number did not change 
appreciably during 1953, but the following 
year more were added as new and expanded 
units came into production. At the end of 
1962, employment was almost 1,250, an in- 
crease of more than 800 in 9 years. Employ- 
ment at the end of 1963 was substantially 
the same as at the end of the preceding ycar. 

In the first year of operation (1952), total 
payments to and for the benefit of employees 
were over $2 million. This compares with 
$12 million in 1963. These figures include 
wage dividends, the first of which was under 
$100,000 in 1952, and more than $1,400,000 
paid in March this year. 

Effect on the economy of Texas as a result 
of payments made by Texas Eastman during 
1963 (including the Shreveport area) : 

Total payments in the Texas and Shreve- 
port area were $34,400,000, while sales of Tex- 
as Eastman products in the same territory 
were $2 million. 

In other words, Texas Eastman spent in 
Texas and Shreveport $32,400,000 more than 
it took in from that region, 

More than $25 million, including payrolls, 
was spent in this immediate area—the area 
from which the company draws its employees. 

As to the current capital improvement 
program: 

A cracking plant is being added (the com- 
pany already has two). An acetaldehyde 
plant, the firm's first, is being added. It will 
add one steam boiler; eight already are in 
operation. 

The company has a number of chemical 
manufacturing plants, each of which requires 
& comparable number of empolyees. 

In addition to the announced projects, 
additions will be made to existing product 
lines as has been the case since operations 
were begun here. 

While the program being embarked on this 
year will create a number of job opportuni- 
ties, it will not be comparable to the present 
work force. The projects now 
when completed within the next 2 to 3 
years, will add something less than 25 per- 
cent to the payroll. However, during the con- 
struction period, it is probable that the con- 
struction forces may peak out at around 750 
employees, This is comparable with the peak 
construction period in 1961. 

It is impossible to predict with certainty 
what the future holds. “We look to the fu- 
ture with confidence, but we can't predict 
beyond the current program. A lot depends 
on us, A lot depends on you and other busi- 
ness leaders in Longview and Texas.” 

Hull said “the degree of success all of us 
working together achieve in maintaining 

conservative local and State govern- 
ment—in maintaining a business climate 
conducive to industrial growth. We at East- 
man are, in general, pleased with the local 
and State picture today. This is amply 
evidenced by our continued expansion.” 

Wednesday was designated as Texas 
Eastman Appreciation Day” and the large 
contingent of civil workers was invited by 
the industrial relations committee of the 
chamber of commerce to make a tour of the 
company’s properties and to attend the 
luncheon in honor of Texas Eastman officials. 
Fred Paris is chairman of the committee, 
and Jasper Allbright is president of the 
chamber of commerce. 
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Proposed Reduction in U.S. Rates of 
Duty on Motion Picture Film 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following brief in 
opposition to tariff decrease: 

Brier IN OPPOSITION TO TARIFF DECREASE 
INTRODUCTION 


Laboratory Technicians, Local No. 683 of 
the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employes & Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and Canada, 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, is a labor organization representing 
for purposes of collective bargaining several 
thousand film technicians employed in the 
processing and developing of positive and 
negative motion picture film by various em- 
ployers in the motion picture and television 
industries within the county of Los Angeles, 
State of California. 

As a labor union representing such work- 
ers who will be vitally affected from the 
standpoint of their economic welfare and 
employment opportunities by any possible 
elimination, reduction, continuance, or mod- 
ification of the existing U.S. rates of duty 
on motion picture film im into the 
customs territory of the United States from 
Outside thereof, Local 683 has a definite in- 
terest in current tariff reduction proposals 
being studied by the Trade Information Com- 
mittee in preparation for the forthcoming 
trade agreement negotiations to be resumed 
under the GATT at Geneva in November 
1964 to the extent that such proposals would 
Tesult in offering reduction by 50 percent 
of the present U.S. rates of duty on “motion 
picture film in any form on which pictures, 
or sound and pictures, have been recorded, 
whether or not developed” (TSUS Item No. 
724.10). 

We are therefore respectfully submitting 
this brief in opposition to any such 50-per- 
cent tariff decrease insofar as it would reduce 
the present U.S. rates of duty on motion 
Picture film to the Trade Information Com- 
Mittee, as the interagency committee desig- 
nated by the President under section 223 of 
the Trade ion Act of 1962, to receive 
the views of any interested persons on mat- 
ters relevant to proposed trade agreements. 

I. Motion picture film laboratories are an 
important source of gainful employment 
within the motion picture and television in- 
dustries throughout the United States: 

The production, distribution, and exhibi- 
tion of theatrical motion pictures and televi- 
sion films constitutes a major American in- 
dustry, employing approximately 200,000 
workers, according to statistics published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

Notwithstanding the “runaway produc- 
tion“ phenomenon which has adversely af- 
fected employment opportunities in the U.S. 
motion picture industry In the last two dec- 
ades because of “an increasing tendency to 
Produce * * * American theatrical motion 
Pictures abroad” and “a steady and somewhat 
sharp decline in the annual production of 
theatrical motion pictures in the United 
States" (see hearings on impact of imports 
and exports on employment, House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, 87th Cong., pt. 
8, pp, 475, 504, 520-522, 529-530, 536-537, and 
538-539; report on impact of imports and 
exports on employment, House Committee 
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on Education and Labor, 87th Cong., 2d sess., 
May 7, 1962, p. 85), this important American 
industry remains a substantial source of em- 
ployment for large numbers of workers 
throughout this Nation. 

Film laboratory processing, as a highly nec- 
essary and integral part of American motion 
picture and television film production, itself 
represents an important source of gainful 
employment for many thousands of US. 
workers in various production centers across 
the country, such as New York City, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, and 
Colorado Springs, Colo., where extensive lab- 
oratory faciltities are located, 

In Los Angeles County alone, where Holly- 
wood film studios and laboratories represent 
a huge capital investment which has been 
valued at nearly $420 million (see hear- 
ings cited above, pp. 470, 487, and 492), well 
over 3,000 employees are engaged in film lab- 
oratory processing work. A similar number 
of film technicians are employed in such 
work in New York. 

I. Foreign motion picture film laboratories 
are protected against the importation of 
American-processed films by heavy duties 
and other trade restrictions imposed by their 
governments: 

As observed by the congressional subcom- 
mittee which investigated the "runaway mo- 
tion picture production” phenomenon dur- 
ing the 87th Congress (report, cited above, 
pp. 86 and 88), “American motion pictures 
are subject to a vast array of drastic restric- 
tions abroad. While there are no limitations 
on the import of foreign films into the Unit- 
ed States, virtually every other country in 
the world imposes some form of restriction 
on American motion pictures,” ranging from 
various tariffs and special taxes to outright 
screentime and import quotas. Other sig- 
natories of the GATT agreements are among 
the very governments that have been and are 
today the most zealous in protecting their 
domestic motion picture industries against 
free competition from films made and pro- 
cessed in the United States. 

Nineteen foreign countries outside the 
Communist bloc have adopted laws or dec- 
rees requiring theaters in those countries 
to devote a certain portion of their screen- 
time to the showing of films made and pro- 
cessed within their national boundaries. 

Apart from the Communist bloc, accord- 
ing to the latest information available to us, 
12 foreign governments impose film import 
quotas limiting the numbers of films made 
and processed outside their countries which 
will be licensed for importation during a 
given period of time. 

A substantial number of non-Communist 
foreign countries restrict the number of 
prints of a single feature picture which may 
be im 


In addition to such direct import restric- 
tions, various foreign countries levy very 
heavy import duties on film imports designed 
deliberately to both discourage the entry 
of American-made films and to force Ameri- 
can film producers to purchase their release 
prints from local national film laboratories 
in the foreign country in order to avoid or 
reduce such duty payments. Very high 
“release taxes“ are also levied on imported 
films by various foreign governments for 
the same purposes. 

While many of these heavy import duties, 
import quotas, and other restrictive trade 
devices are found among the other impor- 
tant film-producing countries affiliated with 
GATT which compete with American mo- 
tion picture interests for the world market, 
such as the United Kingdom, France, and 
Italy, there are a number of other foreign 
countries, such as Australia and Brazil 
which produce practically no motion pic- 
tures within their national boundaries but 
are able to maintain domestic film labora- 
tory industries which exist largely from the 
proceeds derived from making prints of 
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American motion pictures, because of the 
imposition of governmental trade restric- 
tions which make the cost of importing 
processed release prints to those countries 
prohibitive. 

For example, Australia, which is aMfiliated 
with GATT, is not even ranked among the 
33 important film-producing countries of 
the world, but maintains 8 film laboratories 
deriving substantial income from making 
prints of American-produced pictures. In 
Brazil, there are 2 film laboratories in Sao 
Paulo and another in Rio de Janeiro which 
derive substantial income from making 
prints of American-produced pictures, al- 
though this GATT affiliate only produced 
30 feature films out of a world total of 2.940 
during 1961. While there were only 78 fca- 
ture films produced in all of West Germany, 
another GATT affiliate, during 1961, Berlin, 
which is currently not engaged in any im- 
portant picturemaking, maintains a large 
film laboratory, known as the Mosaic Lab- 
oratory, which is devoted entirely to making 
prints of American-produced pictures. 

The making of duplicate negatives and 
positive prints of American motion picture 
films—both new productions and reissues 
of old pictures—is the main support of film 
laboratories in such foreign countries as the 
United Kingdom, France, Italy, West Ger- 
many, Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, Australia, 
Canada, etc. Practically all of these coun- 
tries provide protection for their motion 
picture film laboratories by one or more 
trade restriction devices, such as import 
duties, import quotas, release taxes, or 
screentime quotar. 

In the United Kingdom, for example, the 
import restrictions are so drastic that the 
law prohibits the importation of more than 
five prints of a picture into the country re- 


hibitive as to make it impractical to import 
release prints there. 

So far as the Communist-bloc countries 
are concerned, where the governments own 
and control all film industry facilities, and 
strict control Is exercised over the quantity 
and nature of films permitted to be shown 
on their screens, only an extremely small 
number of American-made films can be ex- 
ported to these nations, except for Yugo- 
slavia. 

Even in a country like India, where the 
U.S. Government supplied funds to build 
studios and laboratories as part of our for- 
eign aid program, that foreign government, 
which is affiliated with GATT, responded by 
changing its import quota for American- 
made motion pictures so as to reduce the 
number of pictures produced and processed 
in the United States which it would allow 
to be shown on Indian theater screens. (See 
hearings, cited above, pp. 465 and 515.) 

In contrast to the restrictive practices of 
these various foreign governments designed 
to protect motion picture film laboratories 
within their boundaries, the U.S. Govern- 
ment affords no such protection to Ameri- 
can laboratories against foreign competition 
in the domestic market by means of high 
tariffs, quotas, or trade restrictions of any 
kind. The existing low rates of duty on im- 

release prints of 0.96 cents per linear 
foot (TSUS item No. 724.10, col. 1) and, for 
imports from Communist countries, 3 cents 
per linear foot (same, col. 2) certainly should 
not be reduced in the face of the prevailing 
unfair trade barriers and competitive dis- 
advantages still being encountered by 
American laboratories in foreign markets. 

IM. Reduction of the existing U.S. rates 
of duty on motion picture film would se- 
riously jeopardize the economic future of 
American film laboratories and their thou- 
sands of employees: 

The proposed 50-percent reduction of the 
existing low rates of duty on motion picture 
film would confront the American film labo- 
ratories and their thousands of employees 
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with a greatly increased competitive threat 
from foreign laboratories which might ulti- 
mately prove fatal to their economic future. 

Already suffering from periodic unemploy- 

' ment and lower annual earnings due to the 
decrease in domestic film laboratory employ- 
ment opportunities because of “runaway 
production” of American-interest feature 
pictures, as revealed in the congressional 
hearings and report previously mentioned, 
film laboratory workers in the U.S. motion 
picture and television industries should not 
be saddled with the adverse consequences of 
such a tariff reduction at this time. 

Not only would such a tariff reduction 
make it easler for existing foreign film labo- 
ratorles with lower labor standards to engage 
in unfair trade competition with the Ameri- 
can film laboratories, but the decreased rate 
of duty would furnish an incentive for es- 
tablishing new film laboratories in other 
countries for the purpose of engaging in 
such unfair competition. (For example, it 
would be possible to build a Mexican film 
laboratory in Baja California just across the 
border from southern California to furnish 
American motion picture and television film 
producers with completed positive release 
prints by means of daily air express trans- 
portation. If such a development were per- 
mitted to take place, it would not be too long 
before the film laboratories in Los Angeles 
County employing local 683 members would 
be forced out of business.) 

While American film producers insist that 
they do not “want to shirk their responsi- 
bilities to American workers” nor “want to 
evade their- contractual obligations to the 
unions * * * in Hollywood” (see hearings, 
cited above, pp. 465-466, 500, 503, 536, 539, 
and 612), a tariff reduction which would 
make ‘t more attractive to utilize the serv- 
ices of foreign film laboratories with cheaper 
labor costs would necessarily result in great- 
er unemployment among film laboratory 
workers here in the United States. 


CONCLUSION 


Based upon the foregoing facts and cir- 
cumstances, local 683 urges the continuance 
of at least the present low rates of duty upon 
motion picture film, being firmly convinced 
that the only modification warranted in 
these rates would be to increase them, rather 
than lower them. 

In the event/ that the U.S. Government in- 
tends offering a general 50-percent reduction 
of duties in the forthcoming trade nego- 
tiations, a suitable exemption should be 
adopted with respect to the present low 
rates of duty upon motion picture film 
(TSUS item No. 724.10) so as to permit their 
continuance. 


Address by Hon. Sam Pryor, Vice Presi- 
dent, Pan American Airways, Before 
the Meriden Boys’ Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding businessmen of the 
country who has contributed much to 
the progress of aviation in the world as 
vice president of Pan American Airways, 
the Honorable Sam Pryor, on June 8 de- 
livered a significant address before the 
Meriden Boys’ Club, one of the boys’ 
clubs of America. 
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This is a stirring address and will not 
only be meaningful to the young people 
who read it but to all who shall have the 
privilege to observe it. I commend it to 
my colleagues and the people: 

Since December, because of the nature of 
my business, Mrs. Pryor and I have been to 
five continents—visiting 26 of the capital 
cities of our world. We in business have 
long ago learned that we must fact facts— 
that difficult problems can be put aside but 
can never be dismissed. Travel around the 
world brings facts into sharper focus. World 
travel opens our eyes to new horizons, to new 
understanding, to exchange of ideas. But 
above all, world travel also often opens our 
eyes to dangers which lie at our very feet. 

Looking objectively at human life in these 
many world areas, one must come to the 
conclusion that the most important subject 
before us, not only in Meriden, in Con- 
necticut, in the United States—but in the 
world, is—boys. 

The world—whether it be our city, our 
town, or State, our country, or any country, 
is desperately hungry for—leadership. 

In this country we should include girls as 
well as boys for leadership because, sadly, 
only in this country do girls have an equal 
responsibility with boys to be future leaders. 

So, when we talk about world leadership, 
we must confine our thoughts to boys. I 
spoke a few weeks ago to the girls of the 
junior league about the position of women 
around the world. I told them I did not 
think they would like the position of women 
inside or outside the Iron Curtain—in fact 
are that in the Near East they are penned 
up like livestock here—in Africa a woman is 
worth four goats—a chief Mrs, Pryor and I 
talked with this winter had 132 wives— 
in India girls are married off by their par- 
ents at ages of 8 or 9—and in the Far East 
baby girls are disposed of still today like 
unwanted girl puppies here in America. 

Regretſully we must say it will be boys 
who will have greater responsibility for lead- 
ership in the world of tomorrow unless girls 
get aroused again as they were here in the 
1920's. 

Just a few weeks ago, during a trip to 
Japan, I spent some time with a prominent 
Japanese Government official who said to 
me, Mr. Pryor, the United States will sur- 
vive another 10 years—because your genera- 
tion has inherited strength. But what about 
15 years from now, when the children who 
are now 9 or 10 years old become men? Mr. 
Pryor,“ he went on, “unless you do some- 
thing to make them strong morally, physi- 
cally, and spiritually, your Nation can be 
destroyed—not from without, but from 
within. 

Arnold Toynbee has documented, in the 
case of civilization after civilization, that 
complete destruction comes from within. 
Egypt, Babylon, Crete, Greece, Assyria—and 
in our own hemisphere the Mayas and the 
Incas were not destroyed from without. In 
each case the conqueror found a civilization 
that had begun its self-destruction from 
within. 

It has been my privilege to visit many 
ancient cities now in ruins or buried under 
desert sands. Some of these civilizations 
have been dead more than 2,000 years. Each 
at Its peak stood at the forefront of civilized 
achievement and accomplishments, Each 
asserted its influence throughout the then 


known world. Each was the leader of its 


time, Pondering over these ruins caused me 
to wonder about ourselves. 

I called my secretary last Friday from the 
Island of Maul and asked her to get the lat- 
est youth crime report from Edgar Hoover. 
Let me read you his personal letter to me in 
answer: 
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FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., June 5, 1964. 
Hon, SAMUEL F, PRYOR, 
Field Point Park, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Dear Sm: In response to the request from 
your secretary, I am enclosing some material 
which I hope will be of assistance to you in 
your speech before the Meriden Boys’ Club. 
The complete statistics on juvenile crime in 
1963 are not available as yet; however, I can 
give you the following information: 

During the last 10 years arrests of persons 
under age 18 have increased 121 percent 
while our juvenile population has gone up 
only about 43 percent. In other words, ju- 
venile crime is growing almost three times 
faster than juvenile population. 

In 1963 juveniles were involved in 46 per- 
cent of all arrests for serious crimes. Ju- 
veniles are involved in 8 percent of the ar- 
rests for murder, 18 percent for forcible rape, 
26 percent for robbery, 14 percent for aggra- 
vated assault, 50 percent for burglary, 51 
percent for larceny of $50 or more, and 63 
percent for automobile theft. 

I certainly wish we could spread the good 
influence of Boys’ Clubs of America to reach 
all children, and I shudder to think what 
the juvenile crime rate would be without 
such organizations. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
EDGAR. 

This last year I had the privilege of ad- 
dressing the graduation class of our Connect- 
icut State Police, and may I say, as a citizen, 
I am very proud of our State police. I ad- 
dressed them because I am advisor to the 
Narcotics Bureau of the U.S, Treasury De- 
partment and have graduated from their ad- 
vanced narcotic training school, and 2 years 
ago represented our commissioner at the 
Interpol convention in Copenhagen, Nar- 
cotics are a major problem in the world—so 
much so that Communist countries have 
taken an active part in its distribution. 
While they have our eyes directed to the 
heavens for nuclear weapons, they are sow- 
ing heroin on earth—not in their own coun- 
tries but in ours and other free countries. 
Not only does a teenage boy who experi- 
ments with the “kicks” of addiction become 
a potential dangerous criminal, but govern- 
ment officials and adult leaders can and have 
become traitors through drug addiction. 
Narcotics and crime go hand in hand and 
are truly a world problem—particularly for 
youth. 

The average person today does not realize 
that we are actually living in the one world 
that Wendell Willkie so vividly described 
20 years ago. No place today is farther than 
a day from Meriden—and this is nothing to 
what will happen within 6 years. 

Pan Am has already placed an order with 
the French-British group that is developing 
a prototype 1,450 miles per hour mach 2 
plane. We expect deliverey of our first Con- 
corde supersonic jet some time in 1969. We 
are also at work with our Government in 
helping design, develop and produce a mach 
3 supersonic jet. At mach 3, this plane, 
built of steel and titanium, would have a 
cruising speed of 2,000 miles per hour and 
carry 200 passengers up to 5,500 miles. 

For an idea of mach 3 flying times from 
New York, here are a few figures: 

Statute 
To: miles 
Buenos Aires: 6 hours 49 minutes... 5, 305 
Rio de Janeiro: 4 hours 45 minutes. 4. 804 
London: 2 hours 31 minutes 3, 443 


Paris: 2 hours 37 minutes 3. 625 
Rome: 4 hours 22 minutes 4,282 
Tokyo: 7 hours 31 minutes 6, 757 


New Delhi: 14 hours 16 minutes 7, 299 


Even more dramatic, not long after the 
availability of mach 3, we shall have flights 
to the moon and to the planets beyond. It 
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took our ancestors longer to come from Lon- 
don to Boston than it will take to reach the 
moon. These pilgrimages into space will 
come. Rocket engines to make these voyages 
possible are already under construction. The 
same is true of space capsules, which will be 
the forerunners of large space planes. We 
are truly about to live in “oné world.” 

Last month I had the privilege of being 
briefed for 2 days at our SAC base in Omaha, 
Nebr. 

It does something strange to your think- 
ing to sit by a gold telephone far under- 
ground that is in instant communication 
with 52 military bases in the world—to say 
nothing of the surveillance planes contin- 
ually aloft day and night—and the red tele- 
phone over which—on one command from 
our Chief Executive and no one else—our 
guided missiles could be released—missiles 
that can travel at 18,000 miles per hour, then 
pinpoint the target over 5,000 miles away. 
The 100-ton megaton bomb has a destructive 
power equivalent to 100 million tons of TNT. 
If it exploded in New York, it would obliter- 
ate all the city of New York, most of New 
Jersey, all of Westchester County, and all of 
lower Connecticut, including Meriden. 

Anywhere a nuclear bomb explodes radi- 
ation will bar human beings from the area 
for many years. 

The call on this red telephone could de- 
stroy every city in Russia within 26 minutes, 
which is the most dramatic example of the 
mechanics of the leadership through which 
our United States has kept the peace of the 
world today. Winston Churchill said that 
except for the power of this force and our 
ability to control it, all of Europe would have 
been communized today. 

Besides the guided missiles ready to go 
any minute of the day are the bomber squad- 
rons. These bomber squadrons have a much 
greater total power than the power of all the 
Missiles. I saw them go into the air in 8 
Minutes after the go signal. These bomber 
squadrons are strategically located around 
the world. The Soviets are also likewise 
equipped but with no comparison to our 
strength. Today we are stronger than all our 
known enemies put together—but how about 
tomorrow? We must face the facts about the 
present tensions of Saigon, Laos, Cuba, Ber- 
lin, India, and the dozens of other potential 
trouble spots all over the globe. 

World leadership, with the exception of 
Great Britain and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, is today in the hands of tough hard- 
boiled politicians—highly educated—many 
of whom have attained their leadership 
through brutal power—but fortunately now 
know that if they are to maintain their po- 
sition, they must have law and order. Prime 
Minister Kenyata of Kenya said this to me 
in person—that is why he cailed for the 
British paratroopers at the first sign of re- 
bellion against his government. 

We must guide our youngsters in our 
homes even before their boys club training 
toward knowing that the beginning of life 
in any community in the world, whether it 
be in Meriden or the Congo, is to have law 
and order: We must guide our youngsters to 
believe that they must play their part some 
day in government—that politics is not a 
dirty mess—that it is the business of gov- 
erning ourselves. The only way to good 
government is through practical politics—if 
you make politics right, you make govern- 
ment right. 

Then we will develop the leadership so 
desperately needed—then we can continue to 
fight and settle our world battles politi- 
cally—not with nuclear weapons. 

Having been a director of the Boys’ Clubs 
of America for 30 years, I can enthuslasti- 
cally join in with Edgar Hoover—the greatest 
Proponent for law and order in the world— 
and say there fs no better influence for these 
Objectives than the Boys’ Clubs of America. 
You have done a splendid job here in Meri- 
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den. Joe Coffey has been an excellent leader 
of boys—if we can only continue here and 
spread our boys club gospel further around 
the United States—yes, and around the 
world—I can tell my Japanese friend not to 
worry about our country 15 years from now— 
that we are developing world leaders. 

Thank you and may God bless your work 
for boys. 

— — 


Record of Progress 75 Years of Service 
to Longview, Tex., by the First National 
Bank of Longview 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
east Texas continues to make much 
progress economically and otherwise. I 
am pleased to include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Longview Morning Journal, 
July 19, 1964, which reviews the accom- 
plishments of some of those who have 
made possible the great progress of our 
area: 


RECORD OF PROGRESS 


From its inception in 1889 through the 
years of farming, oil, and industrial devel- 
opment, the First National Bank has had a 
definite and very important role in the prog- 
ress of Longview and Gregg County. 

This outstanding bank, which is recognized 
as one of the State’s leading financial in- 
stitutions, has been part of a massive trans- 
formation which has seen Longview advance 
from the horse-and-buggy era to become a 
modern city with multifarious advantages 
which make opportunities for future expan- 
sion unlimited. 

During its 75 years of service to this com- 
munity, the First National has enjoyed a 
consistent growth while witnessing on the 
national and international scenes many his- 
toric events—such as two World Wars, the 
development of the automobile, the airplane, 
radio and television, and the coming of the 
atomic age. It has weathered, because of 
its strength and the caliber of its officers 
eas directors, depressions and other hard- 

ps. 

As noted in a special supplement in this 
issue, which is titled “Of Dinosaurs and Dia- 
monds and a Progressive Bank,” 


quills to simple bookkeeping machines and 
only last year installed machines that pick 
up balances automatically and do a variety 
of other things that allow bank bookkeeping 
now to be more accurate, faster, and more 
efficient than ever, It is an assured fact 
that as changes take place in the future, the 
First National will keep abreast because it 
has always been and will continue to be 
progressive. 

Much of the growth of this bank was dur- 
ing the 29 years that Clayton A. Loftis served 
as president. When he came here in 1930 
there were eight employees, a number that 
has increased almost eight times since then. 
At that time total capital was $60,000, sur- 
plus $40,000, undivided profits $20,000, and 
loans of $395,553.04. 

The latest statement of condition issued 
June 30, 1964, showed capital of $750,000, 
surplus of $1 million, undivided profits of 
$502,276.70 and loans of $10,089,083.88. De- 
posits on that date totaled €21.617,532.11. 

During the administration of Mr. Loftis, 
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who is now chairman of the board, Long- 
view enjoyed a phenomenal growth as a 
result of oll development and industrial 
progress. While helping to make it possible 
for others to start.or expand their business 
operations, it was through the vision and 
inspiration of Clayton Loftis that a 10-story 
bank home and office building was erected by 
the First National. It is the city’s largest and 
tallest structure, and stands as a memorial 
to the ability and faith of our very dear 
friend. One of the greatest pleasures we 
have enjoyed during our 30 years in Long- 
view was the award our newspapers presented 
to Mr. Loftis in 1954 for the man who did 
most to ald industrialization of Gregg County 
in 1953. The honor was symbolic of Long- 
view's appreciation of this great citizen not 
only for 1953, but for each year of his de- 
voted and dedicated service to his com- 
munity and his fellowman. 

Many prominent names have been asso- 
ciated with the presidency of the First Na- 
tional. The list is headed by A. E. Clem- 
mons, and includes Joe R. Clemmons, Jack 
W. Yates, R. Marvin Kelly, Leroy Trice, T. C. 


we urge our readers throughout east Texas to 
attend the institution’s open house, which 


of directors, Mr. Bloodworth, Mr. Loftis, Mr. 
Foster, James R. Curtis, David C. Hull, Mrs. 
Blackshear Jameson, George A. Kelly, Mr. Mc- 
David, Q. C. Murphy, O. L. Norton, Allen C. 


75th amniversary it pledges to “go forward 


On the basis of past performance, this 
pledge not omly will be kept—it will be ex- 
ceeded. : 


Sculptor Jokn Gregory Marshall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, may I take 
this opportunity to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the U.S. Congress 
an article written by a well-known art 
critic, Martha B. Scott, about a young 
artist-sculptor who formerly lived in 
the Quincey-South Shore area of Mas- 
sachusetts and now resides at 849 Black 
Rock Turnpike, Easton, Conn. 

John G. Marshall is the son of Frank 
Marshall who is presently with the U.S. 
Post Office Department. As a father, he 
takes pride in the fine accomplishments 
of his son, John, who has already shown 
evidence of rising to great heights: 
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JoHN MARSHALL: Artist-Scutptor, EASTON, 
Conn. 
(By Martha B. Scott) 

Today we are witnessing the beginnings 
of an American age in the arts. One of the 
most flourishing centers for young design 
talent is that of Greater Boston. And one 
of the most promising young talents to be 
released from Boston is that of sculptor John 
Gregory Marshall. 

Lured to Connecticut by architectural com- 
missions, the Quincy-born, Boston-educated 
artist has just captured one of the year's 
most coveted awards in the field of art. The 
Olivetti award for sculpture in the 15th An- 
nual New England Exhibition in Silvermine, 
Connecticut, went to Marshall's welded brass 
abstraction entitled “Wailing Group,” one of 
96 pieces chosen for exhibit out of 800 en- 
tries. Judged by Dorothy Miller, curator of 
of New York's Museum of Modern Art, the 
piece is now up for a Ford Foundation Pur- 
chase Award. Marshall was one of the few 
artists mentioned in an enthusiastic review 
by New York Times critic Stuart Preston. 

Prior to the current New England exhibit, 
Marshall was cited for another welded brass 
sculpture. His “Reliquary” highlighted the 
first (1964) Festival of the Religious Arts in 
the Trinity Parish of Southport, Conn. A 
large responsive public, both from those who 
saw the work and from those whose only 
contact was photography, felt the emotional 
impact of the artist’s powerful creation. In 
actuality, “Reliquary” was a direct reaction 
to the assassination of President Kennedy. 
This was not a traditional art object to be 
seen as an isolated entity but one to be con- 
sidered within the context of our expanding 
environment. 

The work of Artist-Sculptor John Marshall 
is never to be considered as an isolated ob- 
ject. He seeks to establish the relationship 
between object and environment, taking in 
the whole scale of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting. It is in this architectural 
sculpture that Mr. Marshall is exciting at- 
tention with his search for appropriate solu- 
tions and a determined sense of originality. 

His first commission came from the Cuno 
Engineering Co., of Meriden, Conn., for a con- 
crete mural, Another mural for the Plas- 
ticrete Co, in Hamden resulted In the de- 
velopment and pending patent for a process 
of casting concrete in polystyrene foam. 
From this same process Marshall created a 
concrete sundial to set atop the science 
building of the Taft School in Watertown, 
Conn. Another school commission was a 
dormitory facade and panel figure for Fair- 
field University in Fairfield, Conn. The titan 
of Marshall's career is the famed two-story 
screen of concrete for the Hartford National 
Bank & Trust Co. in Hartford, The screen 
was made up of 92 separate sections, each 
weighing 600 to 800 pounds and the com- 
pletion was a labor of 2 years. 

At the moment, the Boston artist, now 
residing in Easton, Conn., is at work on an 
architectural competition, a fountain for 
Pairmount Park in Philadelphia. The dy- 
namic creative forces of young Marshall can 
have a pronounced effect upon the new art 
of America and the urban renewal of to- 
morrow. 


Cuba Receives U.S. Wheat— 
VFW Protest Praised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, ship- 
ment of U.S. wheat to Cuba in violation 
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of the terms under which sales were made 
to Russia have been properly criticized 
by the VFW. As a member of that orga- 
nization, I commend the commander in 
chief, Joseph J. Lombardo, for his forth- 
right statement. I urge appropriate 
governmental agencies to consider care- 
fully his recommendations, 

Commander in Chief Lombardo’s letter 
with an accompanying news release are 
included here for appropriate considera- 
tion: 

JULY 22, 1964. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The purpose of this 
letter is to inform you as to the deep con- 
cern with which the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States views reports that 
U.S. wheat shipments are being transshipped 
to Red Cuba, and other Communist regimes. 

The VFW believes that this situation is so 
serious that the United States should im- 
mediately suspend wheat shipments to the 
Soviet Union pending a thorough investi- 
gation by the proper U.S. agencies, 

I have enclosed for your information a copy 
of a press statement by me which I released 
today on behalf of the 1,300,000 oversea 
combat veterans who comprise the mem- 
bership of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH J. LOMBARDO. 


SUSPEND WHEAT SHIPMENTS TO RUSSIA 


Wasxuinoron, D.C., July 21.—The national 
commander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, Mr. Joseph 
J. Lombardo of Brooklyn, N.Y., today called 
for a suspension of U.S. wheat shipments to 
the Soviet Union pending investigation of re- 
ports that our wheat is being transshipped to 
Cuba. 

Explaining the VFW's position, Com- 
mander Lombardo said, “according to press 
stories, the captain and first mate of a 
US. ship report that U.S. wheat is being 
unloaded at a Russian Black Sea port and 
reloaded aboard a ship bound for Cuba, 
This is a direct violation of the terms under 
which the wheat sale was made to the Krem- 
Un.“ 

“It would appear, therefore," Commander 
Lombardo continued, “two vital issues are 
involved; First, the Soviet Union breaking its 
agreement with the United States, and two, 
the use of U.S. wheat as a means of strength- 
ening the Castro Communist regime in Cuba. 
If this is happening, then the United States 
finds itself in the strange position of bulld- 
ing up a regime dedicated to our own de- 
struction.” 

“The VFW urges,” Commander Lombardo 
added, “that an immediate and vigorous in- 
vestigation be undertaken by the appropri- 
ate agencies of the U.S. Government to ascer- 
tain the correctness of these reports of the 
Kremlin sending U.S. wheat to Cuba. The 
VFW also urges that pending the completion 
of such investigation, U.S. wheat shipments 
should be completely suspended. If such re- 
ported doubledealing by the Sovict Union is 
correct, U.S. interests will have been pro- 
tected by suspending such shipments im- 
mediately.” Continuing, Commander Lom- 
bardo explained, “the investigation should 
not be confined to the matter of transship- 
ment of U.S. grain to Cuba alone. If trans- 
shipment of our wheat to any Communist 
nation has taken place, it is, also, in violation 
of the wheat sale agreement, and would also 
justify termination of the arrangement.” 

Concluding, Commander Lombardo stated, 
“this entire episode of a U.S. merchant ship 
being shot at and boarded in international 
waters, together with the U.S. captain's re- 
port of transshipped wheat to Red Cuba, 
demonstrates clearly the background of 
hypocrisy, ingratitude, and apparent out- 
right breach of faith on the part of the 
Kremlin, But, of course, we should have 
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learned long ago that we shouldn't be sur- 
prised by any of these actions by the Soviet 
Union.” 


Statement in Support of Amendment 
Offered by Representative Fascell to 
the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr, Speaker, I wish to 
place my solid support behind an amend- 
ment to the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1964, which has been 
proposed by my colleague, the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. FASCELL]. 

This amendment is the outgrowth of 
a most inequitable FHA requirement 
which has been discovered to be not only 
unfair, but also a burden on this Nation's 
effort to upgrade its higher education. 
I have reference to title V of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, which permits FHA 
to extract from nonprofit educational 
institutions an adjusted premium upon 
prepayment of FHA-insured mortgages. 

This adjusted premium is actually a 
penalty for being able to pay off a note 
ahead of schedule. Of course, an ad- 
justed premium is better than having to 
pay the entire premium, but why should 
@ nonprofit educational institution be 
required to pay any extra premium to 
a Government agency? When an insti- 
tution is fortunate enough to pay off a 
mortgage prior to maturity, it should not 
have to pay for l-cent of insurance 
that was not used. After all, do mort- 
gagees normally receive interest for any- 
thing more than the time the money 
was used? 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
FASCELL] has performed a great service 
to education in this country by bringing 
to the attention of Congress the inequity 
of this practice. I join with him in de- 
ploring the example of Miami University 
having to pay FHA an adjusted premium 
of $49,691 on prepayments of a $4,969,110 
loan to build 533 university apartments 
and a new student union building, The 
fact is that it was HHFA's requirement 
that the university obtain clear title to 
the development site that precipitated 
the prepayment. 

Miami had not been able to complete 
its development of both the student 
union and the 533 apartments with its 
original loan so the university applied 
to HHFA for a loan to supplement the 
$4,989,110 loan secured from the Trust 
Co. of New Jersey. HHFA directed that 
the university would have to have a clear 
title to the student union -site to be eli- 
gible for the HHFA loan, the Trust Co. 
of New Jersey would not give a partial re- 
lease, and Miami was forced to repay 
the loan in advance. Thereupon they 
were penalized by FHA to the tune of 
$49,691 for a prepayment virtually re- 
quired by HHFA. 

One example such as this is enough. 
There is no reason for Congress to sup- 
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port a billion-dollar college housing 
loan program and at the same time let 
FHA extract adjusted premiums from 
the very institutions we are trying to 
help, 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Fas- 
CELL] proposes that we correct this sit- 
uation by changing title V of the Na- 
tional Housing Act—I agree. Under the 
Fascell amendment a new section 517 
will be added to the end of title V. This 
section will read in part: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, no adjusted premium charge shall 
be collected in connection with the pay- 
ment in full, prior to maturity, of any 
mortgage insured under this Act, if the 
mortgagor certifies to the Commissioner 
that the Ioan was paid in full by or on be- 
half of a nonprofit educational institution 
which intends to use the property for edu- 
cational purposes. 


Mr. Speaker, may I conclude by say- 
ing that the essence of a democracy is 
its concern with inequity, large and 
small. We who deal in terms of billions 
often forget how much building can be 
done by a university with sums such 
as the $49,691 paid by Miami as penalty 
for prepaying a loan. It is to the credit 
of the gentleman from Florida (Mr, 
FascklLL I that he is willing to champion 
this amendment and I join him in the 
hope that Congress will incorporate the 
Fascell amendment in the Housing Act 
of 1964, 


The Institution as a Whole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Daniel Berman, professor of government 
and public administration at American 
University and a resident of Prince 
Georges County, Md., has recently writ- 
ten a book on the Congress of the United 
States. Mr. Berman, who served as a 
congressional fellow for the American 
Political Science Association, has had di- 
rect contact with activities in Congress. 
His book has already caused considerable 
controversy and discussion. Although 
one may not agree with all of Mr. Ber- 
man’s comments nor with each of his 
recommendations as we witness the Con- 
Egress taking on a more crucial role in 
the affairs of our ccuntry and of the 
world, I think his observations would be 
good reading for all of us. I would like 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an article by Mr. Donald Mintz, of the 
Washington Evening Star, entitled “The 
Institution as a Whole,” which describes 
Professor Berman’s work: 

THE INSTITUTION AS A WHOLE 
(By Donald Mintz) 
(“In Congress Assembled, The Legislative 
in the National Government.” By 
Daniel M. Berman. Illustrated, 432 pages. 
Macmillan Co., $8.75.) 
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Daniel Berman, professor of government 
and public administration at American Uni- 
versity, begins almost literally with the word 
„go.“ The first chapter of his new book, 
“In Congress Assembled,” is called Running 
for Congress,” and the first. section of that 
chapter is headed “Winning the Nomina- 
tion.” 

What follows is essentially a handbook— 
or perhaps a textbook—dealing with Con- 
gress as a structure and with congressional 
processes. 

But Congress cannot profitably be studied 
in relative isolation. Professor Berman 
therefore takes his subtitle seriously; there 
are chapters on “The President in the Legis- 
lative Process." The Courts and Congress,” 
“Appointments and Treaties,” and a number 
of other subjects that are wholly or partly 
outside Congress and yet essential to its un- 
derstanding. 

CLEAR AND COMPLETE 


The completeness and clarity of “In Con- 
gress Assembled” match its scope, and the 
organization of its inherently complex and 
dificult material is masterful. The reader 
who pays attention will come out knowing 
what Calendar Wednesday ls. why the House 
is so fond of the Committee of the Whole 
device, and why Democratic Senators find it 
unprofitable to defy the majority leader 
though the incumbent denies that he has 
greater power than any other Senator and 
such power as he has is theoretically be- 
stowed on him by the party caucus. 

Details of this sort generally baffle even 
the well-informed citizen. Because Profes- 
sor Berman them so well and shows 
then in them in their proper context, his 
volume could serve as the confused constit- 
uent's reference book. Unfortunately, the 
indexer has not thought in those terms, 
and it sometimes requires a bit of inventive- 
ness and perseverance to find what one is 
looking for. 

“In Congress Assembled” is not an old- 
fashioned civics text. Professor Berman 
knows that Congress is men and processes, 
not simply structure. Thus, he shows that 
loyalties and interests modify formal orga- 
nization so that, for example, an executive 
agency and the congressional committee it 
deals with may at times enter a tacit alliance 
against the rest of the eet branch 
and the Congress. 


AN OBJECTIVE LIBERAL 


Dissecting Congress is not like dissecting 
a cat. While a man’s immediate political 
views are irrclevant to both, his underlying 
principles and emotions are bound to affect 
how he perceives the muscles and nerves of 
the Legislature. 

Professor Berman has wisely chosen to re- 
main as nonpartisan as one can reasonably 
expect and not to pretend to greater non- 
partisanship than ls humanly possible. He 
does not announce at the beginning that he 
is a registered Democrat and perhaps he isn't. 
But his basic liberal orientation is clear 
where such clarity is appropriate. Given 
the topic, fairness and objectivity demand 
not that the observer try to deny his personal 
orientation but rather that he both restrain 
it and make it apparent. Professor Berman 
has done this. 

“In Congress Assembled" is brilliant and 
and—assuming interest in the details of its 
topic—essential. Because it is a handbook, 
it is not its function to go much beyond the 
immediate aspects of the subject and to ex- 
plore, for example, the difficult problem of 
the influence of structures on the behavior 
of men. But a reader who has finished Pro- 
fessor Berman's book is in a position to 
think clearly for himself about problems of 
this sort as they appcar in the Congress. 
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Freedom of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, this 
spring the Dominican Republic played 
host to the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors and the Freedom of the Press 
Committee of the Inter-American Press 
Association. The occasion was historic 
for, after 30 years of tyranny, this 
marked the first time the IAPA had ever 
selected Santo Domingo as a meeting 
Place. The Dominicans were naturally 
proud and pleased. 

The Freedom of the Press Committee 
minces no words. For many years it had 
regularly and roundly condemned the 
Trujillo dictatorship and the absence of 
journalistic freedom in the Dominican 
Republic. Committee Chairman Jules 
Dubois spoke out blunily, saying: 

Our decision to meet here was made a year 
ago and it was conditioned on the assurance 
that freedom of the press would prevail. 
The fact that we are convened here at this 
time speaks for itself. We do not meet in 
police states. 


Upon his return from Santo Domingo, 
the Miami Herald's George Beebe wrote 
an enlightening series of articles on the 
new area of freedom in the Caribbean. 
And the Times of Havana, a paper that 
operates in exile, said editorially: 

It is easy to scoff at good intentions and 
to denigrate good acts. This is an attitude 
that comes even more easily to those of us 
who remember Cuba. But how can one re- 
train from offering help, assistance and even 
prayers to a young government that seeks to 
lead its people to democracy. 


Now that additional weeks and months 
have given more proof of the triumvi- 
rate's ability to create democratic proc- 
esses in a country that needs must cre- 
ate an entirely new spirit of liberty and 
freedom, and in the days just before 
that country celebrates its Restoration 
of Freedom Day on August 16, an anni- 
versary that dates from 1863, I feel that 
the speech presented to the IAPA dele- 
gates by Dr. Reid Cabral becomes even 
more significant and more worthy of at- 
tention and consideration. As chair- 
man of the triumvirate, Dr. Reid Cabral 
is the principal officer in the present 
Dominican Government, and his speech 
is an indication of his dedication to de- 
mocracy and freedom of the press: 
ADDRESS BY DR. DONALD J. REID CABRAL, IN THE 

NAME or THE TRIUMVIRATE, BEFORE THE 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND THE FREEDOM OF 

THE PRESS COMMITTEE OF THE INTER-AMER- 

ICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Dominican 
people and Government not only extend to 
the Inter-American Press Association the 
welcome deserved by those who guide conti- 
nental public opinion, but also express to 
that organization, through me, the profound 
and heartfelt satisfaction of proclaiming 
that this assembly constitutes the climax of 
& painful struggle in which the Dominican 
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people and the Inter-American Press Asso- 
clation combined their efforts to defeat the 
fiercest and bloodiest tyranny ever to sink 
ite claws in any country of our hemisphere. 

Although, fortunately, the Dominican na- 
tion has put aside the resentments that grew 
out of the international indifference and lack 
of understanding of the tragedy with which 
it was forced to live, there is one thing that 
indeed lives and shall always live in its 
memory: its appreciation of those who, in 
that night that seemed endless, shared our 
grief, the anguish of three and a half million 
prisoners, and the struggle and anxieties of 
the thousands and thousands of exiles who 
roamed throughout the world. Among our 
few loyal and courageous friends of that era 
is the Inter-American Press Association, 
which denounced the regime through its 

Freedom of the Press Committee, headed by 
the fearless Jules Dubois, and also through 
the words of distinguished journalists like 
German Emilio Ornes, who showed the 
nature of the internal strife. 

At other times the IAPA pressed for an in- 
vestigation of the Galindez crime following 
the extraordinary and dramatic description 
presented by Life magazine, and at other 
times it condemned the Trujillo regime edi- 
torially through its hundreds of newspaper 
members, scattered all through the Americas, 
flailing the dictator with an invisible whip. 
Among those who inspired such editorials 
are Angel Ramos, John O'Rourke, John R, 
Reitemeyer, Guillermo Martinez Marquez, 
Andrew Heiskell, Alberto Gainza Paz, Jim 
Stahiman, Pedro Beltran, Robert Brown, 
Harmodio Arias, Richardo Castro Beeche and 
many others impossible to mention within 
the limits imposed by a speech. 

From the time of the dictator's death to 
this date, the Dominican nation, which has 
been struggling to attain her democratic 
destiny and correct the mistakes that are to 
be expected after more than three decades 
in which there was a total absence of Ub- 
erties, is again seeking to build an electoral 
climate that will permit her to return in as 
short a time as possible to the rule of rep- 
resentative democracy, which is the chief 
aspiration of those of us who temporarily 
govern and of the majority of our fellow 
citizens. Despite the ups and downs of our 
struggle to fulfill the historic mandate im- 
posed on us by circumstances, it is very 
gratifying for me to say to you that the Gov- 
ernment is convinced that without freedom 
of the press there can be no other freedoms. 
The triumvirate avails itself of this occasion 
to affirm—once more—the unyielding deci- 
sion of the Government to continue main- 
taining press freedom, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Dominican democracy faces at 
this time threats from extremists, who use 
freedom of the press and other existing free- 
doms to create chaos in the country. 

To combat the system that, in an evil hour 
for America, Trujillo established in our coun- 
try is a job the Dominican people learned 
to accomplish in the privacy of their homes, 
in political jails, in fields that were the 
scenes of the invasions of Luperon, Con- 
stanza, Maimon, and Estero Hondo, in the 
heroic action of May 30 and in subsequent 
battles against the legacy of the Trujillo 
rule that reached a climax with the libera- 
tion of January 19, 1962, memorable date 
in which the people and the Armed Forces 
sincerely embraced each other after more 
than three decades of imposed separation. 
It is for this reason that the Government 


com- 
munism remains, because being a new system 
of oppression in our hemisphere, it takes 
advantage of real desires for betterment on 
the part of our youth, the lack of experience 
of the Dominican people in the complicated 
fleld of geopolitics as a consequence of our 
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isolation, and the economic poverty in a 
country where one family was able to ac- 
cumulate a personal fortune of more than a 
billion dollars, All these circumstances are 
exploited by a daily barrage of propaganda 
that Radio Hayana spreads over Santo Do- 
mingo, which undoubtedly represents Cas- 
tro’s principal goal. 

In order to control this danger, the Goy- 
ernment relies on the backing of the ma- 
jority of a Christian people, the unanimous 
anti-Communist convictions of our Armed 
Forces and police, and the implementation 
of a coordinated and solid program whose 
principal aims are: 7 

1. Constant and unrestricted cooperation 
designed to mobilize the spiritual forces that, 
thank God, live and grow in Santo Domingo. 

2. The incorporation of the peasants, who 
constitute 70 percent of the total population, 
into the dally life of the Republic. To ob- 
tain this aim we have asked and received 
from the United Nations technical assist- 
ance for the purpose of promulgating a law 
guaranteeing that every peasant will be able 
to assure for himself and his family a decent 
life, free from fluctuations in the prices of 
agricultural products, a life which will lead 
him to love and defend the democratic sys- 
tem. Government tractors have started to 
plow farm plots of peasants at no cost to 
them, and a general offensive has been 
launched to clean out the irrigation canals 
and improve rural roads, thus giving the 
peasants a way to take thcir produce directly 
to the market. 


3. As we are constantly preoccupied with 
the majority of our helpless countrymen, 
made up mostly of the peasant class, we are 
preparing a vast plan for increasing the study 
of agricultural methods in the rural schools. 
This new plan will go into effect with the 
opening of the new school year in Septem- 
ber. Its aim is to give peasant children of 
today—the farmers of tomorrow—an incen- 
tive and pride in obtaining for themselves the 
riches provided by our generous soil, a leg- 
acy of God, Only when the peasant be- 
comes prosperous and cultured will we be 
able to build the democratic fatherland 
which is the hope of every Dominican. 

4. The effort of reestablishing confidence 
in both national and foreign private capital, 
the strong source without which no country 
can collectively prosper. The Government is 
convinced that to combat unemployment, re- 
store the national economy, and rescue our 
people from misery it must, without delay, 
offer an atmosphere of order and security 
which will insure the growth of investments, 
limited only by the necessity for justice for 
the laborer, without whose aid capital cannot 
produce. In the execution of that policy, the 
Government proclaims the maximum free- 
dom for private enterprise, although it will 
maintain a watchful eye to make sure that 
the worker gets each and every one of his 
rights. 

When we speak of private enterprises we 
mean, of course, those that are in keeping 
with modern concepts of economic and social 
Justice, because Santo Domingo has closed its 
doors forever to monopolistic capital that 
gives riches to a few and misery to many. 

I can assure you that the triumvirate and 
the people of the oldest Christian country of 
America are aware of what it means for their 
present and future, to have the vote of con- 
fidence that the Inter-American Press Asso- 
ciation has given us by choosing our country 
as the site for this meeting of its board of 
directors and freedom of the press commit- 
tee. Your gesture stimulates us to attain our 
final democratic restoration, It is our fond- 
est hope that liberty will never again be 
eclipsed in our land and that your presence in 
Santo Domingo is not an isolated event, but 
one of a regular series of meetings of the 
Inter-American Press Association. 
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East Texas Bank & Trust Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, we 
who live in east Texas are very proud of 
the economic growth which is taking 
place in our era, I am pleased to include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an edito- 
rial concerning the East Texas Bank & 
Trust Co: *The editorial appeared in the 
Longview Daily News, June 20, 1964. I 
congratulate the officers and directors 
and customers of the East Texas Bank & 
Trust Co.: 


East Texas Bank & Trust Co. 


One of the main reasons Longview has 
continued to move forward at an unusually 
fast pace is because of the progressive lead- 
ership of its banks. 

The East Texas Bank & Trust Co. is a 
striking example. As it has advanced, the 
Greggton area of Longview has grown pro- 
portionately, The inspiration and moral and 
financial leadership furnished by the bank 
have been largely instrumental for the tre- 
mendous development program which has 
been under way in the western part of the 
city over a period of years. 

The new home of the East Texas Bank & 
Trust Co., built at a cost of $200,000, is mute, 
irrefutable and obvious evidence of the faith 
of its officers, directors and stockholders in 
the future of this great, vigorous, vibrant 
and wealthy area. 

The bank has made monumental progress 
under the brilliant direction of F. L, Sar- 
tain, one of the area’s ablest and best- 
known financial leaders. When he as- 
sumed the presidency in April 1960, the in- 
stitution, then known as First State Bank 
of Greggton, had total assets of $2,652,896.39. 
By April 15, 1964, they had catapulted to 
$5,721,433.21, or more than double in a 4- 
year period. 

When the First State Bank opened in 1947 
it was hailed as “one of the greatest and 
most progressive steps in the history of the 
Greggton community,” All of the stock 
was owned by 89 Gregg County men and 
women. In June of 1960, after Greggton 
was annexed, it was necessary to obtain a 
new charter under the name of “East Texas 
Bank & Trust Co. of Longview.” 

It is our considered judgment timing was 
perfect in connection with the building of 
this large and modern banking facility. We 
are in complete agreement with Forest Sar- 
tain that the Greggton area of Longview 
has a great potential for growth, by reason 
of its geographical location, its proximity 
to industrial plants already in operation and 
others to come, its relationship to the Pine 
Tree, White Oak, Spring Hill, and Longview 
school districts, and its undeveloped areas 
which can burgeon into industrial, com- 
mercial, and residential sections. It has 
plenty of room to expand. 

Activity is brisk in the Greggton area, 
sparked by site acquisition for a major in- 
dustry. 

It will be recalled plans are afoot for the 
extension of West Cotton Street from Court 
Street to Lamond Drive (and perhaps far- 
ther westward); two large tracts of land 
were purchased recently for industrial pur- 
poses; two plants have recently doubled 
their operations; a shopping center is being 
bullt; the Pine Tree school plant is being 
enlarged again; good progress is being made 
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on Loop 281 and Interstate 20, both of which 
will open considerable more territory for de- 
velopment. 

We have reason to believe a number of 
new industries, several of them nationally 
known, will locate in the Greggton area of 
Longview in the not too distant future. 
There are other large projects on the horizon. 

Forest Sartain and his directors have ac- 
curately envisioned what is in store for the 
Western sector of Longview. Their new 
building contains twice as much space as its 
predecessor, and provision has been made 
for further expansion when warranted.” 

We commend and congratulate Forest and 
Other officers and directors, as well as the 
shareholders, for their pride, courage and 
faith in giving Longview another bank 
building that would be a credit to any city 
in the State, and assure them their venture 
will pay handsome dividends, not only in 
Monetary terms, but in community achieve- 
ment—because what they have done will en- 
courage others to invest in the future of this 
city. 

We also extend compliments and best 
wishes to Forest, his vice presidents, Charles 
Love and L, E. Adkins; his cashier and as- 
Sistant vice president, W. E. Pritchett and 
Harold Hatch; and to his directors, O. N. Ped- 
erson of Kilgore, James T. Ogg of Glade- 
Water, Bill Brewer, J. R. Dunaway, Fred Eris- 
man, R. E. Darby, Ben C. Cook and A. W. 
Langston, all of Longview. 

With the opening of this modern and at- 
tractive banking facility, Longview has 
reached another milestone in its accelerated 
March of progress. 


Universities and Politicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great statesmen of the Western 
Hemisphere in all our time has been Dr. 
Alberto Lleras-Camarago, former Presi- 
dent of Colombia. Dr. Lleras-Camarago 
has recently been a member of the Har- 
vard faculty fora term. On commence- 
Ment day, June 11, 1964, at Harvard, Dr. 
Lleras-Camarago delivered a very sig- 
nificant address entitled “The Univer- 
Sities and the Politicians,” which I com- 
mend to my colleagues and those who 
Shall read this record as an able and 
thought-provoking address: 

THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE POLITICIANS 


Two years ago, I was invited by Harvard 
University to teach during this spring term, 
Which is now drawing to a close. The invita- 
tion gratified me—almost as much as it sur- 
Prised me. For it is common knowledge that 
I lack the academic background one ought 
to have in order to be a professor. Further- 
More, I was then the incumbent of an office 

my country—which has seldom been 
Viewed os much of an asset for teaching. 
I therefore attributed your invitation to the 
fact that Harvard's faculty in those days was 
ing systematically and massively depleted 
50 that it could enrich the intellectual cli- 
mate of Washington. Surely, I would not 
be likely to receive such a bid these days. 
Several of the experts on Latin American af- 
fairs who migrated to Washington in the 
cyon days of the New Frontier have al- 
Teady returned to the campus. Others may 
soon be back. Thus, both Harvard and 
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Washington are restoring normal relations— 
business as usual. In such a situation of 
normalcy, my opportunities to discuss at 
Harvard some of the mainsprings of public 
policy in Latin America are rapidly vanish- 


ing. 

Normalcy, then, is the situation in which 
two communities live separate lives—both 
dynamic and concerned with the same prob- 
lems. One is armed with the evidence ac- 
cumulated in painstaking and imaginatively 
conducted research in the laboratory of social 
science; the other is equipped with a capacity 
to tackle any problem fearlessly and unbur- 
dened by the weight of too much knowledge 
or imagination. From time to time, these 
two communities sign a treaty of coopera- 
tion which goes under the more sober title 
of “contract.” This happens when a govern- 
ment faces a problem of such complexity and 
urgency that it dares not attempt to solve 
it without knowing fairly precisely what it 
is all about. 

In England, for example, a royal commis- 
sion is set up every year packed with chaps 
from Oxford and Cambridge, the red-brick 
universities and the technical institutions, 
and one or two government people thrown 
in as witnesses—and they all then work on 
the problem of finding out what ought to be 
done. Sometimes this sort of thing is merely 
a technique of using academic trappings to 
postpone urgently needed solutions. At any 
rate, there is a need for such occasional 
contact between the two communities—if 
only to reassure people that everything is 
going to come out all right in the end. But 
the contact does not go very deep. In 
reality, universities resent all forms of in- 
terference, including appeals for help from 
hard-pressed governments. And people on 
the government side look upon academicians 
as interlopers even when the invasion is 
only for a brief spell. 

By why? Is the politician in fact—as he 
seems to believe—such a specialist in a world 
of untold subtleties—a world where acade- 
micians and eggheads in general have no 
right to tread? Or is he—as viewed from 
academy—merely a master at mouthing plat- 
itudes and evading the hard core of issues? 
These and many other questions are mani- 
festations of the never-ending cold war be- 
tween the two communities—a conflict that 
sharpens with every border incident. The 
answer to these questions lies in the practical 
performance. 

In highly developed countries, the poll- 
tician is no longer an individual or a per- 
sonality—he is an organization. He has at 
his disposal a staff of people who supply him 
with ideas, well-turned phrases, slogans— 
experts also known as wordsmiths. Other 
specialists study likely popular reactions, 
local and regional characteristics, and all the 
other data that must be fed into the com- 
puter. All this—so that this complex piece 
of machinery may produce a puny piece of 
oratory or one of those innocuous, lifeless 
statements which are guaranteed not to 
offend anyone. If the universities are con- 
tent with their role as data suppliers for 
this computer, then the dangerous dichot- 
omy between intelligence and political tech- 
nique will disappear, at least in the highly 
developed countries. For in the underde- 
veloped nations, the old system that Caesar 
employed is still In use—the system under 
which he and he alone in the pauses between 
campaigns, wrote his commentaries and his 
speeches * * * running the risk not merely of 
blundering but of getting stabbed to death 
by his most faithful friends. This system 
is still in use in our countries because we 
do not have an efficient bureaucracy—nor do 
we have the money to pay the experts well. 
What is more, these primitive peoples be- 
levye, for example, that if a public official 
does not write his own speeches, he some- 
how is seeking to deceive his listeners. In 
fact, there are some countries, like my own, 
where Members of Congress are expressly 
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forbidden to read prepared speeches or to 
lean heavily on a sheaf of notes. The intent 
behind this rule ts to give full rein to im- 
provisation, to permit errors to spill out with 
complete spontaneity, and thus to let the 
speaker's overpowering ignorance emerge in 
full dimension. 

What is the sensible and intelligent ap- 
proach between these two extremes? Perhaps 
the good old middle course is best. That 
seems to be the way the general public feels 
about it—even in the industrial and over- 
organized countries, when politicians take 
the trouble, on television or at “live” rallies, 
to avoid giving the impression that they 
are reading from a written text. Why all 
this effort? Is it a sign of incompetence 
not to say anything that has not been care- 
fully thought out, studied, written, and read 
over several times before it is finally de- 
livered? Might it not be instead a manifes- 
tation of the highest respect and consider- 
ation for the listeners? 

On the other side, we have the improviser, 
who pounces on a defenseless public with 
speeches on serious matters and who relies 
merely on his short mi and on the 
limited grasp that any bewildered little man 
can have of this most complicated of worlds. 
This approach, it seems to me, reflects dis- 
respect for the public. 

These seemingly not very significant issues 
are part of the basic problem bedeviling re- 
lations between the academic and political 
worlds. This country's universities have 
stored up a vast fund of knowledge and— 
yes, of wisdom—on all the problems of gov- 
ernment and public policy. Every time a 
decisionmaker in a position of responsibility 
improvises, this precious resource goes un- 
used, and the Nation is the loser. 

But there are no easy solutions for this 
problem, which arose way back in Greek 
antiquity and is a subject of sharp con- 
troversy in Plato's Republic. Should the 
politician be a philosopher, or should he 
simply be an expert in handling the petty 
problems of his public relations—the rela- 
tions between himself and his constituency? 
Which approach is more in keeping with the 
interests of a republic and of a democratic 
society? a 

The philosophers have the disturbing 
tendency of looking down on the great mass 
of people, and particularly on the majorities, 
as misguided bumblers. They believe that 
this has been mankind's course since the be- 
ginning of history. On the other hand, there 
are those who feel that the practical solu- 
tion to the problems of a democracy is for 
the elected representative of the people not 
to overstrain his intellect, not to argue with 
the majority view even though he may think 
it absurd; in short, to act as a mailbox for 
the opinions of his constituents without any 
pretense at leadership. In such a situation, 
the university clearly has no role, The most 
it can do is let off steam—like those who 
send letters to the editor, spiced with high- 
browed humor and sarcasm and deploring 
the stupidity of the masses. 

It looks as though this great confilct will 
not be resolved in this century, least of all 
here and now. In the overly lengthy cold 
war between the intelligentsia and the gov- 
ernment, we occasionally can glimpse slight 
tokens of good will. At other times, as dur- 
ing the Kennedy and Roosevelt administra- 
tions, there are all-too-fieeting periods of un- 
conditional surrender, Another such token 
is the award of distinctive degrees in sclence 
and other academic disciplines on people 
who conspicuously do not deserve such hon- 
ors—and who recelve them merely because 
they have spent many years working in the 
jungle of politics. In doing this, the uni- 
versity most emphatically is not surrender- 
ing, and the war can continue unabated and 
without embarrassment to anyone. 

But someone like me must forever feel 
honored, grateful, and—disarmed. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following interview 
given by the Honorable James A. Farley, 
chairman of the board of the Coca-Cola 
Export Corp., former chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee and 
former Postmaster General of the United 
States to Raymond Daniell of the New 
York Times, as it appeared in the New 
York Times of Sunday, July 17, 1964: 
Fantxr Sars GOP WII Ger Bia Vote—Bur 

He Exrrors GOLDWATER To Carry Frew 

STATES 

(By Raymond Daniell) 

James A. Farley sald yesterday that “no 
other Republican could run any stronger” 
against President Johnson than Senator 
BARRY GOLDWATER. 

He added, however, that while. he thought 
the Arizona Senator probably would pile up 
a substantial popular vote, he doubted that 
Mr. GoLpwATER would carry many more States 
than the six held by former President Herbert 
Hoover against the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in 1932. 

Such a defeat, Mr. Farley said, would not 
wreck the Republican Party. He predicted 
that in such an event the GOP would start 
rebuilding as the Democrats did after their 
disastrous defeat of 1928, when the late 
Governor Alfred E. Smith was the Democratic 
candidate. 

“Al Smith lost all but 8 of the 48 States in 
1928, but 4 years later Mr. Roosevelt won the 
greatest victory in history until that time,” 
said Mr. Farley, who managed Mr. Roosevelt's 
nomination campaign in 1932 and was his 
election campaign manager then and in 
1936. 

Mr. Farley made known his views in an 
interview in his Madison Avenue office, whose 
walls are covered with photographic me- 
mentos of his political past. The interview 
was a combination of prophecies for the 
future and reminiscences of earlier cam- 
paigns, 


STILL HALE AND FRIENDLY 


The former Postmaster General, now in 
his 76th year and chairman of the Coca-Cola 
Export Corp., is still hale and friendly, and he 
still has an infallible memory for names 
and for the chronology of events. 

Behind him in his office is a large picture of 
President Roosevelt, the man he used to 
call “the Chief,” and on another wall is a 
color photograph of the late President Ken- 
nedy. 


He throws out constant reminders that he 
is out of politics, but it is still his major 
interest, and he makes it clear that he is 
happy to leave unfinished business on his 
desk to chat of old battles and victories. 

TO ATTEND 11TH CONVENTION 

When the Democratic National Convention 
opens in Atlantic City August 24, Mr. Far- 
ley—for the lith consecutive time—will be 
a member of the New York State delegation. 
No other living Democrat, he believes, can 
match this record. The first he attended was 
the historic convention of 1924, which lasted 

more than 100 rolicalls in the stifling 
heat of the old Madison Square Garden. 

Mr. Farley, who has had experience in out- 
maneuvering a movement designed to stop a 
leading candidate, said there had been no 
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chance to halt the Goldwater forces after 
the California primary, which cemented his 
strength and showed that Governor Rocke- 
teller couldn't be nominated. 

“No man ever got that close and Iost the 
nomination,” Mr. Farley sald. “If Rocke- 
feller had won then there might have 
been a stalemate and there might have been 
a chance for Nixon. 

“If Scranton had made up his mind earlier 
and declared his intentions at the same time 
as Governor Rockefeller, with strong Eisen- 
hower support, it might have been possible 
for him to win the nomination. There's no 
doubt of Eisenhower's influence, but after 
California it was too late.” 

SIMILAR TO 1932 

By that time, Mr. Farley declared, Senator 
GoLpwatrr had enough delegates lined up to 
overcome any movement to stop him. His 
situation when the convention opened was 
similar, he said, to Mr. Roosevelt's at Chicago 
in 1932. 

The main difference, Mr. Farley said, is 
that Senator GOLDWATER did most of the lin- 
ing up of delegates himself, while Mr. Roose- 
velt left that task to Mr. Farley. Both can- 


, didates, he contended, entered the conven- 


tion battle with a commanding and unshak- 
able lead. 

“The stop-Roosevelt movement never real- 
ly got underway because Jack Garner had 
let it be known that he didn’t want to see a 
repetition of the 1924 convention and said 
that in his judgment if Roosevelt showed a 
majority he should be the nominee.” 

Mr. Farley said he believed that the wounds 
inflicted upon each other by opposing can- 
didates at San Francisco would soon be 
healed. Also, he said, self-interest will im- 
pel candidates for lesser offices than the 
Presidency to get out the maximum Repub- 
lican vote in Northern and border States. 

“On the whole,” Mr. Farley said, “I think 
it is a good thing for the Republican Party 
and the country to have the issue so clearly 
drawn. There is no doubt where GOLDWATER 
stands on all important issues. The attitude 
of President Johnson is equally well known. 
People should have no trouble in making up 
their minds.” 


Bureaucratic Bungling in HHFA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 
an experience I have had in correspond- 
ing with the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency—an experience that indi- 
cates some of the bureaucratic ineffi- 
ciency and dilatory techniques that need 
to be corrected in many agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

On April 16, 1964, the Community Fa- 
cilities Administration of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency notified a 
mayor in a town in my district that the 
accelerated public works application 
filed by that city would be held for fu- 
ture consideration should additional 
funds become available. In order to 
confirm the status of this application, 
the mayor wrote to Mr. Edward H. Bax- 
ter, acting regional director of commu- 
nity facilities in Atlanta, Ga. I, too, 
wrote to Mr. Baxter on June 29, merely 
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requesting a copy of his reply to the 
mayor so that I would know the status of 
this particular project. 

My request to. Mr. Baxter was ans- 
swered on July 7 by Mr. McClellan 
Ratchford, regional administrator, who 
advised me that my letter had been for- 
warded to the Agency’s congressional 
liaison officer, Mr. Charles M. Smith, for 
attention and reply. It was not until 
July 16—17 days after my original letter 
was sent—that Mr. Smith sent his 
answer: On July 1, Mr. Baxter in Atlanta 
notified the mayor that the application 
was still current. 

There is no excuse for making a chain 
letter out of a simple written request to 
the Atlanta regional office where the en- 
tire matter could have and should have 
been handled accurately and without 
delay. 

This example of bureaucratic bungling 
in the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency wastes manpower, is costly to 
the taxpayers, and unnecessarily delays 
the transmission of information to Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Happily, Mr. Speaker, all Federal 
agencies are not hampered by inefficient 
procedures which permeate the HHFA 
in its central office. 


Political Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
20, the Honorable Joseph W. Barr, 
Chairman of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, at the seventh annual 
Loeb Awards luncheon in New York, 
made a very able address entitled “Polit- 
ical Economy—The Need for a New 
Look.” I believe my colleagues and 
those who read this record will profit by 
this address and I commend it to all: 
POLITICAL EcoNoMy—THE NEED FOR A New 

Look 


Last year about this time a group of young 
men wor toward the doctoral degree in 
political science came to visit with me in 
the US. Treasury. The purpose of their 
visit was to discuss the administration's 
plans for getting the tax bill passed. I 
launched into an enthusiastic analysis of 
the bill and described its potential impact 
on the Nation. I told them what we hoped 
to achieve with this legislation in the arens 
of employment and Investment, Its effect on 
fiscal policy, and finally how it fitted into 
our continuing battle with balance-of-pay- 
ments problems. 

When I got to balance of payments, one 
of the group interrupted to say that he and 
his colleagues were having difficulties under- 
standing my arguments because they had no 
bac nd in economics, and would I please 
confine myself to a description of the politi- 
cal and legislative devices we planned to 
employ with the Congress. 

I must say I was outraged at this sug- 
gestion—for no one can work an $11 billion 
tax cut through the Congress of the United 
States by political or legislative chicanery. 
Admittedly, we in the and the 
legislative people in the White House had 
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our plans and techniques, but they were 
relatively uncomplicated and singularly 
lacking in drama. They consisted primarily 
of methods of mobilizing the support then 
latent in the labor movement, in the indus- 
trial and financial communities, and in 
academic circles—and then translating this 
support into votes in the Congress. The 
translation process involved a slow, meth- 
Odical discussion of the issues with vir- 
tually every Member of Congress. Of course, 
the powerful support of two Presidents, 
John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson, 
was also indispensable. 

None of this detracts, however, from the 
fundamental premise that it was not strat- 
agems but rather the solid intellectual argu- 
ment which functioned as our most power- 
ful weapon. 

To turn the coin slightly, my experience 
has indicated that economists generally 
show no more perception with regard to the 
legislative process than did the visiting po- 
litical science students. Time and time 
again over the past 5 years in the Congress 
and in the Treasury, I have met with groups 
of economists who seemed to delight in ad- 
vancing ideas that had absolutely no basis 
in political reality. 

I would certainly not deny either to the 
political scientist or to the economist the 
privilege of exploring freely every aspect of 
his subject matter. Pure research in these 
disciplines is at least as valuable as in the 
physical sciences. But I do suggest that 
both studies—political science and eco- 
nomics—seem to be out of touch with the 
working politicians. 

In developing my theme today, I plan to 
pick and chose from the storehouse of eco- 
nomic history. Many of my comments may 
prove debatable. Perhaps some of you will 
even find my treatment of this history a bit 
cavalier, but then imagine for a moment 
what history will do to us. 

In any event, I want to focus your atten- 
tion on what I deem to be an important 
current problem, and to suggest one part of 
a possible solution. 

Basically, I want to ask: “What happened 
to the study of politicay economy?” From 
the early 18th century to the beginning of 
the 20th century—a span of about 200 
years—there was a study known as political 
economy. What has happened to it? 

A simple answer is that this study was 
born to fulfill the need of the times and 
died when the need ceased to exist. I think 
this answer is too pat. In my own opinion, 
the need has continued to exist, but it has 
been sorely neglected. 

This seems to me a particularly appro- 
priate subject to discuss with you. For ex- 
ample, I do not see how complicated finan- 
cial matters can be presented intelligently 
to readers without an awareness of the po- 
litical trends that are running in this Na- 
tion and in the world. Conversely, I cannot 
see how your colleagues who write of politics 
can do so intelligently without an aware- 
ness of economic trends and developments. 

In this context, let us take a brief look at 
relevant history and the subject of political 
economy. 

The end of the Middle Ages in Europe 
brought about new social, economic, and 
political states replacing the old feudal- 
ecclesiastical political orders. The result- 
ing problems, economic and political, were 
new and solutions were sought by many. 

Mercantilism flourished and was exem- 
plified in countless writings and in the re- 
strictive and regulative policies of states- 
men such as Colbert of France. 

The doctrine of laissez faire arose nat- 
urally as a protest against the excessive reg- 
ulation of commerce by Government action. 
Adam Smith and his contemporaries and 
followers are to be credited with their at- 
tempt to see and analyze a national economy 
as a whole. In doing so, they asked what 
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kinds of governmental policies would best 
promote national wealth and prosperity. 
Their answers reinforced the fundamental 
principles of the doctrine of laissez faire, and 
turned this economic doctrine into a polit- 
ical slogan: “That government is best which 
governs least.” The political economists 
made themselves felt in the world of prac- 
tical affairs and, indeed, Adam Smith and 
his followers had a profound influence in 
almost every part of the Western World. 

With the activities of government cur- 
tailed and with the general acceptance of 
the concept that economic history would be 
written in a free market by competing en- 
trepreneurs, I suppose it was only logical 
that the study of political economy would 
divide into the separate studies of political 
science and economics. After all, if gov- 
ernment had little place in economic de- 
cisions and economic decisions little place 
in government, what profit could there be 
in the study of political economy? 

By 1890, Adam Smith and the world as he 
saw it had long since vanished into the 
shadowing past, His world consisted of vast 
underdeveloped areas of the North and South 
American Continents, Australia, and New 
Zealand, and a European civilization in the 
early phases of the industrial revolution, 
By the end of the 19th century, these areas 
were settled and the liberating forces of the 
industrial revolution had nearly spent them- 
selves. Though the problems of politics 
and economics were—and continue to be— 
entangled, a sizable contingent of econo- 
mists withdrew intellectually from interest 
in the broader aspects of their subject mat- 
ter. By the 20th century, the term “eco- 
nomics” came into general use replacing the 
older political economy, the change of name 
reflecting. changes in the discipline itself, 
which had become subdivided into a num- 
ber of specialties. 

To me, this withdrawal and the division 
of the study of political economy was most 
unfortunate and perhaps we are still paying 
the price. 

It took the terrible depression of the 1930's 
to bring home forcibly the fact that na- 
tional wealth and prosperity are not the 
automatic results of that government which 
governs least. 

Our Government was forced to make 
many economic decisions—considered start- 
ling innovations by many, But you and I 
know there was nothing particularly novel 
about any of the economic decisions of the 
1930's. They had all been the subject of 
numerous economic studies for years. It 
took a cataclysm to make them a political 
reality. 

To move on into our own times, I can note 
that Douglas Dillon is the first Secretary of 
the Treasury to point out that on occasion 
good fiscal policy requires the temporary 
acceptance of Federal deficits as a reason- 
able price to pay for economic growth and 
a tolerable level of unemployment. Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson are the only 
two Presidents in the history of the United 
States to support a peacetime tax cut when 
the Federal budget is in a substantial deficit. 

Lyndon B. Johnson is probably the only 
leader of a free government, in history, who 
has attempted to dedicate the energies of an 
entire nation to disprove the old iron law 
of Ricardo and Malthus that poverty is the 
perfectly natural corollary of a free enter- 
prise system. All these economic decisions 
had been debated and rather generally aec- 
cepted in the world of ideas years before 
the event. How, then, do we account for the 
timelag? 

By contrast, 20 years after the detonation 
of the first atomic bomb, this Nation and a 
large part of the world—-with the active par- 
ticipation of the atomic scientists—had come 
to the conclusion that some method of con- 
trolling the destructive potential of this dis- 
covery was essential, The result: A test ban 
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treaty ratified by this Nation in 1963 and 
President Johnson’s recent announcement 
of a cutback in the production of fissionable 
materials. Surely economics is no more dif- 
ficult than the study of nuclear physics, yet 
the evidence strongly suggests that the 
physicists are in better communication 
with the politicians than are the economists. 

The Nation is now facing a debate which 
involves the eventual eradication of poverty 
in this country. I agree with President 
Johnson that it is an attainable goal. Con- 
gress will soon be debating the annual for- 
eign aid authorization and appropriations 
bills. I agree with Presidents Truman, Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy, and Johnson that the at- 
tempt to bring the undeveloped areas of the 
world up to some reasonable standard of liy- 
ing is feasible and well within the financial 
and technical competence of this Nation and 
our allies in the free world. 

On the horizon we can see an array of 
problems that could confront this Nation 
in the next few years. To name a few, I 
would list our trade relations with the Com- 
mon Market, the question of our peaceful 
trade with the Soviet bloc, the question of 
what to do about our Federal excise taxes, 
and—in my particular area—the entire ques- 
tion of what is an appropriate banking 
structure to meet the rapidly changing needs 
of the American economy. In the even more 
distant future, I would list as potential 
problems the impact of reduced defense ex- 
penditures and how to live with automation. 
This is only a partial list of problems, and 
some of them may simply go away. How- 
ever, I believe a prudent man would agree 
that we will be forced to face some of them 
and attempt to find answers. 

To meet our current and future prob- 
lems will require the closest understanding 
and cooperation between economists and 
politicians. To be blunt, however, I think 
if we are to attack these problems with vigor 
and imagination it will take more than co- 
operation and understanding. It will take 
trained people. It will take people with the 
academic background, the intellectual ca- 
pacity, and the political awareness to ana- 
lyze the problems, devise the appropriate 
programs, and then muster the support in 
the Nation and votes in the Congress to make 
them a political reality. In my experience, 
this is a fairly rare combination of talents 
and experience. 

The question that bothers me is “Where 
are these people coming from?” In the past 
they have been recruited from the financial 
community, from industry, from the labor 
movement. from the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, from academic circles, and from the 
political arena. The record would indicate 
that the Nation has, on balance, been for- 
tunate in its ability to acquire the right 
man for the right job at the right time. I 
know from personal experience that at times 
the recruiting process has not been easy. 

I suggest to you that the time has come 
when this Nation should consider a more 


_ orderly method of developing a ready re- 


serve of men and women, qualified in the 
intellectual disciplines and with the politi- 
cal exposure required to bridge any gap that 
may exist between economics and politics. 
The Employment Act of 1946 creating the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers and 
the Joint Economic Committee of the Con- 
gress was a useful and hopeful first step in 
closing the communication gap. But I be- 
lieve it may be time to take another step. 

I would like to see the Federal Deposit In- 


„surance Corporation, of which I am Chair- 


man, devote a substantial sum annually to 
supporting the training of a corps of men 
and women who would comprise a national 
financial reserve. At this point, let me stress 
most emphatically that I am not talking 
about another educational or executive de- 
velopment program. Rather I contemplate 
the creation of an extraordinary group which, 
by virtue of its training and background, 
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will be especially prepared to serve the Na- 
tion in areas of high national and interna- 
tional financial and economic policy. 

I would like to see trained, at the graduate 
level, up to five people each year for a 4-year 
period, or so long as they showed promise. 
After the completion of their formal studies, 
these men and women would continue their 
training in the Federal Government for an 
additional 4 years. I envisage a program that 
would rotate them through our Corporation 
and the Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the Treasury, the Council of Economic 
Advisers, the Federal Reserve System, the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Department of 
State, and appropriate congressional com- 
mittees—to illustrate the scope of the train- 
ing. 

After the expiration of their 4-year terms 
of duty, these men and women would be 
subject to an additional call for a 4-year 
term of service during their lifetime at the 
request of the President of the United States. 
I do not expect, or even want, all of the 
people in the corps to remain with the Gov- 
ernment. Some of them will return to the 
academic community, some will enter busi- 
ness or finance, some may prefer Govern- 
ment, some may serve in the labor movement, 
and, hopefully, some will develop into Demo- 
crats and others into Republicans. But this 
corps will be available as a ready reserve for 
any future President of either party who 
needs them. 

I am under no illusion that my remarks 
today will precipitate a remarriage of the 
political scientists and the economists, 
Signs of even a mild flirtation between the 
disciplines are probably more than could 
be immediately expected. But I do believe 
that, at this juncture of our history, the 
Nation badly needs a reservoir of trained 
men and women who can move with assur- 
ance in the world of economic ideas and 
in the world of political reality while under- 
standing the problems of both. It is for 
this reason that I am today suggesting that 
we consider the advisability of creating a 
national financial reserve. 


East Texas and Tourism and Pittsburg 
Peach Festival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD two 
editorials, “East Texas and Tourism” and 
“Pittsburg Peach Festival,” which ap- 
peared in the Longview Daily News, June 
25, 1964: 

East TEXAS AND TOURISM 

How does east Texas fare, in comparison 
with other sections of the State, in attracting 
tourists? 

Where do Texas tourists come from—what 
States and ? 

Out-of-State visitors to Texas for 
travel and vacations have destinations that 
encompass all the State. Some areas, as 
may be expected, draw better than others. 

The east Texas area, for instance, is the 
destination of 2.5 percent of Texas tourists. 

While this may appear to be low, it is 
exactly the same percentage that is attracted 
by the Rio Grande Valley area. 

East Texas rates above the northwest area 
of the State, which is the destination of 1.8 
percent of visitors. 
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The Austin area draws 1.7 percent; Beau- 
mont-Port Arthur, 1.4 percent; Waco, 1.4 
percent; Amarillo, 1.1 percent; Odessa-Mid- 
land, 0.7 percent; Abilene, 0.6 percent; Lub- 
bock, 0.6 percent, 

The Big Bend area, which includes the 
famous Big Bend National Park, attracts 
12 percent of the visitors. 

Padre Island, the well-known Texas sea- 
shore which has been designated a national 
seashore area, draws 0.1 percent of visitors. 

Some areas. of Texas attract far more 
visitors than east Texas. The Dallas area 
leads the State with 15.8 percent, with the 
Houston-Pasadena area a close second with 
14.1 percent. 

The east Texas region’s 2.5 percent com- 
pares with the Southwest area's 2.8 per- 
cent, Galveston's 3.9 percent, Corpus Christi's 
3.9 percent. 

El Paso ranks third in preference with 9.8 
percent, while San Antonio is close behind 
with 9.6 percent, Fort Worth gets 4.6 percent, 
and Wichita Falls 4.1 percent. 

The five largest metropolitan centers thus 
get more than half of the out-of-State visi- 
tors. The most popular nonmetropolitan 
destination was central Texas—extending 
from north of Dallas toward Austin and 
the hill country—attracted 7.2 percent of 
the visitors questioned. 

The great diversity of Texas natural at- 
tractions—mountains, mesas, valleys, plains, 
streams, forests, beaches, lakes, deserts— 
means that tourists spread out all over the 
State in search of our infinite variety of 
pleasures. 

Where do the tourists come from? 

A surprising number come from adjoining 
States, attracted by the Texas vacation cen- 
ters such as metropolitan cities, lakes, and 
streams. 

More than 1,500,000 residents of Louisiana 
visited Texas last year—more than from any 
other State. Some 455,000 New Mexico resl- 
dents visited Texas on vacation travels. 
while Oklahoma sent us 537,000 visitors and 
Arkansas supplied another 339,000 tourists 
for Texas. 

In other words, people who know Texas 
travel and tourist attractions best also like 
them best and come often to enjoy them. 

But two of the most distant States—both 
considered primary tourist areas in their 
own right—are among the leaders sending 
tourists to Texas. Of those visiting the Lone 
Star State, 13.2 percent were from California 
and 5.8 percent from Florida. 

Every State in the Union, including Alaska 
and Hawaii, sent visitors to Texas last year. 
Even the lands of the maple leaf and the 
sombrero were represented. Nearly 200,000 
visitors came from Canada and 58,000 Mex- 
ican nationals crossed the Rio Bravo for 
extended vacations. 

Surprisingly, more than 105,000 visitors 
from foreign lands visited beauty spots in 
Texas. 

The record 11,700,000 tourists who visited 
Texas last year and spent $532,200,000 in the 
State gave a real boost to the State’s econ- 
omy. More visitors are expected this year. 

(Tomorrow in this column—How to in- 
fluence tourists to visit your city and area.) 


PITTSBURG PEACH FESTIVAL 


A spirited triservice club luncheon at 
Pittsburg’s swank new Town House Inn 
Thursday noon officially opened the second 
annual Camp County Peach Festival. This 
colorful and entertaining festival will run 
through Friday and Saturday and will close 
Sunday with an invitational archery tour- 
nament. 

In the neighborly spirit of east Texans, 
Kiwanians, Lions, and Rotarians from many 
clubs in the area joined Pittsburg members 
of these clubs for the luncheon meeting 
where Dr. R. L. Johnson, cochairman of the 
festival presided. 
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Pittsburg and Camp County people are to 
be commended for the way in which they 
have expanded and improved the program 
of events for this second annual peach fes- 
tival. There will be something of interest 
going on all day and each evening through- 
out the event. 

Of particular interest to many will be the 
peach jelly, preserve, ple, and cobbler con- 
test on Friday. Prizes of $220 are offered, 
but we venture that a taste of some of the 
delicacies to be displayed would be much 
more enjoyable than the prize money. This 
contest will be held at 10 am. Friday at 
Peach Festival Headquarters, 143 Quitman 
Street. 

There will be a peach contest, with many 
of the northeast Texas area growers of fine 
peaches displaying some of the best peaches 
at 9 a.m. Saturday. There is a junior live- 
stock show for Camp County entries. A 
pageant, a peach queen contest, sky divers 
show, water show, archery contests, are 
among the interesting events planned, 

A downtown parade in Pittsburg Saturday 
will feature the peach queen and 19 other 
contestants who will represent neighboring 
cities and communities as queens. The 
Peach Queen's Ball will be held at 8 p.m. 
Saturday at festival headquarters. The Hay- 
wood Shows, consisting of amusement rides, 
concessions, and other shows, will be at the 
fairgrounds in Pittsburg City Park all day 
Saturday. 

Started only last year, the Camp. County 
Peach Festival at Pittsburg now appears cer- 
tain to become one of the premier local and 
regional festivals in this great east Texas 
area. It is a worthy project and deserves full 
support of the people of the area. 

We here in Longview extend our best 
wishes and hope that people from through- 
out the east Texas area will visit Pittsburg 
during the festival and help make it the 
success that it deserves to achieve. 


Immigration Plank of GOP Deplored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
New York Times contains a most illumi- 
nating news item aptly describing the 
1964 Republican platform's immigration 
plank just as it is, “innocuous to the point 
of being meaningless.” 

The highly responsible American Im- 
migration and Citizenship Conference 
has recently asked a group of Republi- 
can leaders to repudiate the “discrimina- 
tory national origins quota system and 
other inequities that have such a serious 
effect on our relationships abroad.” 
This citizens’ conference is composed of 
religious, welfare, and labor organiza- 
tions covering the entire spectrum of 
American political interests and is under- 
standably concerned about the intoler- 
able immigration laws currently on this 
Nation's lawbooks. 

I am inserting this news article so that 
my colleagues may see for themselves 
how one objective group feels the Repub- 
lican Party is closing its ears and its eyes 
to the needs of an oppressed world 
society. 
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IMMIGRATION PLANK or GOP DEPLORED 

About 35 religious, welfare, labor, and 
other organizations interested in immigra- 
tion and refugee matters have sharply pro- 
tested the immigration plank in the 1964 
Republican platform as being “innocuous to 
the point of being meaningless,” Religious 
News Service reports. 

Representatives of the various groups, all 
members of the American Immigration and 
Citizenship Conference, sent a statement to 
Republican leaders in San Francisco calling 
on them promptly to issue a forthright 
statement in support of an American immi- 
gration policy that would do away with the 
discriminatory national origins quota system 
and correct other inequities in our present 
law that have such a serious effect on our 
relationships abroad. 

The statement was formulated after dis- 
cussion of the platform plank during a meet- 
ing here of the executive committee of the 
conference, which was formed to promote 
change of U.S, immigration policy. 

The platform plank, the statement said, 
“completely avoids the basic issues inherent 
in our present immigration policy and law.” 

In its platform, the GOP called for “immi- 
gration legislation seeking to reunite fami- 
lies and continuation of the ‘fair share’ 
refugee program.” 


At this point, I am also including in 
my remarks testimony I gave before the 
Immigration Subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee on on June 29. I 
implored the subcommittee to “rectify 
the injustice of the present immigration 
law” by enacting H.R. 7700. Our long- 
respected position of world leader is 
greatly diminished in the eyes of—for 
instance—the 104,537 Greeks who are 
backlogged on a quota list of 308. 

Let us eliminate the McCarran-Walter 
Act from our code of law and then let 
us feel we are genuinely attempting to 
promote the concept of liberty and just- 
ice—for all. 

The testimony follows: 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE EDWARD J. PAT- 
TEN ON JUNE 29, 1964, BEFORE HOUSE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION, Urcine 
ADOPTION OF REVISED IMMIGRATION BILL 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 

Comittee; for 12% years there has been a 

dark shadow cast upon the lawbooks of the 

U.S. Congress. It is a shadow which has 

harmed America and its prestige both at 

home and abroad. In a sense, it contradicts 
the myth of America’s open “golden door.” 

It rejects the “huddled masses, yearning to 


breathe free.” It refutes our request for 
the “tired * * © * + * the homeless 
tempest-tos't.". To the world's oppressed, 


the Statue of Liberty is a beacon and har- 
binger of New World freedom. In reality, 
though, the present immigration law mocks 
the worldwide dream of hope, justice, and op- 
portunity. 

Our unfair and unpopular immigration 
law discriminates against most nations of 
the world, weakening our position of world 
leadership and handing Moscow ready-made 
anti-West propaganda on a silver platter. 

Under the existing law, known to many as 
the MeCarran-Walter Act, heavy priority is 
given to the countries of Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and Germany. Yet, there were 41,600 
Unused vacancies in the British quota for 
fiscal 1962. 

On the other hand, the countries of India, 
China, Israel, Australia, New Zealand, and 
many others are allowed only 100 people per 
year, To people of these countries, only in 
America” is a cruel fantasy. 

Examine also the backlogs of other coun- 
tries, where people are lined up on clogged 
Waiting lists. Greece, with a quota of but 
308, has a backlog of 104,537. 
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Other countries in southern and eastern 
Europe face similar obstacles. Italy's quota 
of 5,666 must somehow be split up to cover 
265,773 prospective emigrants. There are 
63,029 who wish to leave Poland and come 
here; yet only 6,488 are allowed a year. Yugo- 
slavia has an allocation of 942, but has a 
backlog of 33,729. Hungary lists 11,999 hope- 
ful Americans-to-be with an annual quota 
of only 865. 

This situation is intolerable. I believe the 
best method of rectifying the injustice of 
the present immigration law is to enact H.R. 
7700. 

The measure, which embodies the recom- 
mendations of the late President Kennedy 
and those of President Johnson, would hu- 
manize the existing law and ameliorate the 
conditions for those who wish to gain per- 
manent residence in America. 

Let us briefly examine the administration 
proposal. It would not allow any great in- 
crease in total number of immigrants; rather, 
it would eliminate—over a period of 5 years— 
the system of national quotas, thereby help- 
ing those from countries with high backlogs, 
The $50 billion the United States spends on 
defense and the $3.5 billion used for foreign 
aid are negated, because other nations point 
to our discriminatory immigration law as 
evidence we are not sincere in practicing 
democracy, 

Close relatives of American citizens and 
resident allens, persons who have been on 
waiting lists for the longest period of time, 
and those who could benefit the United 
States because of special skills, would be 
given highest priority regardless of birth- 
place. Under the proposed measure, an Im- 
migration Board would also be established 
to review naturalization policy and to rec- 
ommend special use of unallocated quota 
numbers. No country would have more than 
10 percent of the annual allocation. Under 
the present law, three nations hold almost 
two-thirds of all quota nifmbers. 

The need for new legislation is demon- 
strated every day by the numerous private 
bills introduced into the hopper, by the 
frequent newspaper stories of families sep- 
arated by the Iron and Immigration Cur- 
tains, by the letters each Representative re- 
ceives every week of friends and relatives 
that not-so-recent immigrants have not seen 
for years. Earlier this month I testified be- 
fore this subcommittee in behalf of Miss 
Rahel Chelico, of Highland Park, N.J.—just 
one of the many heartbreaking cases that 
confronts us so many times, 

The late President Kennedy said in his 
immigration message to Congress, “Our in- 
vestment in new citizens has always been a 
valuable source of our strength.” I can do 
little more than echo these sentiments. 


Nurse Training Act of 1964 
SPEECH 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, anyone 
who has had the misfortune to be a pa- 
tient in a hospital, including the best, 
during the past several years can testify 
personally to the acute and growing 
shortage of professional nurses in this 
country. It is a rare and critical case 
which today receives adequate profes- 
sional nursing care, for, as the shortage 
has grown more and more serious, pro- 
fessional nurses have increasingly been 
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assigned to supervisory duties and the 
nursing services which they were trained 
to provide have been left to often inexpe- 
rienced and inadequately trained nurses’ 
aids, 

The committee report cites a number 
of impressive statistics to document the 
shortage of professional nurses. In some 
hospitals, for instance, the shortage is 
so severe that nursing aids provide as 
much as 80 percent of the direct nursing 
services, and in New York City over half 
the positions for professional nurses in 
the public hospitals were unfilled in 1961. 

This is not a new situation, Mr. Speak- 
er; many of us recognized the growing 
crisis as far back as the mid-1950’s and 
publicly urged a program to encourage 
the training of more nurses and nursing 
educators. Legislation for this purpose 
has been pending in Congress for several 
years. The astonishing fact about this 
bill is the length of time it has taken to 
bring a proposed program to the floor of 
the House for action. In early 1961, the 
Surgeon General appointed a Consultant 
Group on Nursing to study the nursing 
needs of the country and recommend an 
appropriate role for the Federal Govern- 
ment in helping to meet these needs. 
Despite the urgency of the matter and 
the fact that a reporting date of later 
that year had been set, the study dragged 
on and it was not until December 1962, 
that the group reported. I recall the 
many inquiries I made of the Public 
Health Service about the progress of the 
study during this period only to be told 
on each occasion that, “It won't be much 
longer.” 

In February 1963 the President in- 
cluded recommendations based on the 
group’s report in his message to Con- 
gress on the health needs of the coun- 
try, at which time he announced he 
would send draft legislation to Congress. 
Yet, another full year elapsed before an 
administration bill was drafted and in- 
troduced. Throughout this period, of 
course, the nursing shortage was getting 
worse. Implementation of the Kerr- 
Mills law further strained the Nation’s 
nursing resources, and the administra- 
tion continued to press for enactment of 
health care for the elderly legislation— 
a Measure which could be made nearly 
inoperative by the lack of nursing per- 
sonnel to provide the services called for 
in the legislation. 

Finally, in the latter half of 1964, we 
have a bill, a good bill which I strongly 
support. Nevertheless, it is a significant 
measure of the dimension of the nursing 
shortage that in 1962 the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Consultant Group determined it 
would not be feasible to recommend a 
goal of more than 130,000 additional 
nurses by 1970 even though they identi- 
fied the need as being more than twice 
that number, 300,000. The present bill 
accepts the group’s recommended goal 
of 130,000 nurses, but the committee has 
been frank to warn in its report that 
even if this goal is reached the country 
io remain seriously short of nurses in 

In the face of this shortage—and un- 
doubtedly contributing to it—the num- 
ber of nursing schools awarding 3-year 
diplomas has steadily declined, from 1,- 
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134 in 1949 to 875 in 1962. The hospitals 
which operate most of these diploma 
schools have reported heavy deficits 
which they are forced to meet through 
higher charges to their patients, a ae 
very happy arrangement 

view of the already high costs of ial 
care, and many have been forced to 
abandon their nursing schools as a re- 
sult. 

The pending bill, Mr. Speaker, will help 
to deal effectively with the nursing short- 
age in several of its aspects. The pro- 
gram of grants for construction of teach- 
ing facilities will help encourage the 
major expansion of such facilities which 
is necessary if the annual production of 
graduate nurses is to be increased from 
the present 30,000 to the projected 53,000. 

The new program of project grants will 
help stimulate nursing schools to experi- 
ment with and develop new methods of 
training more nurses, in less teaching 
time and learning time, and with a re- 
sulting higher degree of technical and 
scientific competence. 

Because of the heavy deficits incurred 
by hospitals which operate nursing 
schools, and because other provisions of 
this legislation will inevitably increase 
such operating losses, a new program in 
the bill will partially reimburse these 
institutions for costs arising from in- 
creased enrollments and from the pres- 
ence of students receiving assistance un- 
der the bill. 

Another provision of the bill will con- 
tinue and expand the professional nurse 
traineeship program which, since 1956, 
has focused attention and support on 
the preparation of nurses in leadership 
positions—administrators, supervisors, 
and instructors—upon whom we must 
depend in large measure for the increased 
quantity and quality of professionally 
trained nursing personnel. 

Perhaps the most significant part of 
the bill will establish a student loan pro- 
gram for prospective nursing students 
who need financial help in order to con- 
tinue their educations past the high 
school level. This program, I believe, 
reaches the heart of the problem of too 
few nurses—the young women, and men, 
themselves who can become our future 
nurses, if they find the incentive, the 
opportunity and, where necessary, the 
financial assistance, to pursue this ob- 
jective. 

Finally, the bill will set up a National 
Advisory Council on Nurse Training, a 
step which will help assure expert guid- 
ance to the Surgeon General in estab- 
lishing regulations and developing pol- 
icies for the administration of this legis- 
lation. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that Congress 
can expedite enactment of this extreme- 
ly important bill and that the Surgeon 
General can be prepared to implement 
it as soon as possible. We have lost too 
much time as it is in seeking to overcome 
the shortage of nurses. The demand for 
professionally competent nursing sery- 
ices is not now being filled, and we can- 
not bring the full benefits of our ad- 
vanced medical-scientific discoveries to 
the people who need them until we rem- 
edy this critical deficit. This bill is a 
good, though belated, beginning. 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include my Washington Report 
for July 18, 1964: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 


Jux 18, 1964. 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


The second most controversial section of 
the Civil Rights Act is title VII, dealing with 
the freedom of an employer to hire and fire, 
Last week we discussed title II, public ac- 
commodations. This week, I present the 
highlights of the FEPC section to acquaint 
employers with the problems which will now 
face them under the new law. 

PART HAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


When the law becomes fully effective, it 
will be unlawful for any employer engaged 
in any business “affecting” interstate com- 
Merce who employs 25 or more workers, or 
any labor union with 25 or more members, 
or any employment agency to commit any 
of the following so-called unlawful em- 
ployment practicies: 

1. Fallure to hire a job applicant on ac- 
count of his race; 

2. Refusal to hire a job applicant on ac- 
count of his race; 

3. Discharge of an employee on account 
of his race; 

4. Discrimination in compensation against 
an employee on account of his race; 

5. tion in terms of employment 
against an employee on account of his race; 

6. Discrimination in conditions of em- 
ployment against an employee on account 
of his race; 

7. Discrimination in privileges of employ- 
ment against an employee on account of his 
race; 

8. Limitation of employees on account of 
race in such a way as to tend to deprive an 
individual employee of employment oppor- 
tunities (promotions) or otherwise adversely 
affect his employee status; 

9. Segregation of employees on account of 
race in such a way as to tend to deprive an 
individual employee of employment oppor- 
tunities or otherwise adversely affect his 
employee status; 

10. Classification of employees on account 
of race in such a way as to deprive an in- 
dividual employee of employment oppor- 
tunities or otherwise adversely affect his em- 
ployee status; 

11. Discrimination against any job ap- 
plicant or any employee who makes a charge 
under this title or assists or participates in 
an investigation or proceeding conducted 
pursuant to this title; 

12. Publication of any notice or advertise- 
ment relating to employment which indi- 
cates “any preference, limitation, specifica- 
tion, or discrimination, based on race * * *"; 
and 

13. Discrimination on account of race 
against any individual in an apprenticeship 


program. 


ENFORCEMENT 

A worker can file a complaint with a new 
Federal agency known as the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission (EEOC 
instead of FEPC), If, after investigation, the 
EEOC finds probable cause for the complaint, 
conciliation is attempted. If this fails (and 
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there is no State PEPC law), the worker can 
file suit against the employer and the At- 
torney General can intervene as a party to 
help prosecute the case, However, if the At- 
torney General decides that a general “pat- 
tern or practice" of discrimination in em- 
ployment exists, he may file suit agianst 
the employer in the name of the United 
States without waiting for conciliation ef- 
forts and even though the worker does not 
bring suit himself. 
PENALTIES 


If the judge rules against the employer, he 
will order him to hire, reinstate, or promote 
the worker. If the employer does not obey 
the court order, he can be punished by a 
$1,000 fine and/or a 6-month jail sentence 
for contempt of court and ordered to pay 
back wages. Penalties can also be imposed 
for failure to keep the records and make 
the periodic reports required by the EEOC. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY 


Allegedly, this new law is based on the 
interstate commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution. However, coverage is not limited 
to industries “engaged in interstate com- 
merce” but extends to all business enter- 
prises “affecting interstate commerce.” The 
Supreme Court has ruled that a farmer who 
produced 239 bushels of wheat, all of which 
was not sold in the market but consumed 
on the farm was “affecting” interstate com- 
merce. The same was true of a local drug- 
store and a neighborhood bakery. 

If the Supreme Court should sustain the 
constitutionality of this new law by apply- 
ing the same definition of the reach of the 
interstate commerce clause, then the EEOC 
can and will assert complete jurisdiction 
over the hiring, firing, work conditions, and 
promotion policies of every restaurant, 
hotel, gas station, drug store, grocery store, 
manufacturer, bank, barber shop, funeral 
parlor, beauty salon, and other local retail, 
service, trade, and professional establishment 
in the Nation if it employs the statutory 
number of employees. In such case, there is 
no longer any such thing as interstate com- 
merce. 

Clearly, the authors of our Constitution 
never intended the interstate commerce 
clause to give the Central Government such 
blank check power to regulate, regiment, and 
control private enterprise in this country. 


Employment of Youth in the Fields 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us have been properly concerned about 
the employment opportunities of youth, 
especially youth who, unfortunately, 
have dropped out or who lack necessary 
employment skills. I have always be- 
lieved that plain, old-fashioned work was 
honorable and good experience for young 
people. 

Fieldwork on the farms of America 
would seem to be one of the most near- 
ly perfect opportunities for young peo- 
ple—requires limited, easily learned 
skills; outdoors, little responsibility; 
ample work; satisfactory wages and 

conditions; fits with school va- 


I was pleased when most California 
growers agreed to cooperate fully with 
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youth and groups interested in promot- 
ing work opportunities for youth. Many 
experiments with youth employment on 
row crop farms have been tried. 

The following is a report of Richard 
Johnsen, Jr., columnist for the Bataan 
News of Sacramento, Calif.: 

THE FARMERS CORNER 


(By Richard Johnsen, Jr., executive secre- 
tary, Agricultural Council of California) 
EMPLOYMENT OF YOUTH 

The harvest season for most of California's 
agricultural crops is rapidly drawing near 
and farmers throughout the State are seek- 
ing stable sources of workers for short. peri- 
ods of time to harvest what in most cases 
are highly perishable crops. The jobs gen- 
erally don't last long, but the environment 
is good, the work is healthful and the wages 
are satisfactory. One of the most discourag- 
ing elements, from the worker's standpoint, 
is that the work is hard. 

The shortage of qualified harvest workers 
for our farms has been greatly publicized 
during the past several years, and more 
particularly this year with the pending ter- 
mination of Public Law 78, whereby Mexican 
braceros have been brought into California 
to work at the time of labor shortage. The 
California Department of Employment, too, 
has been concerned with the labor shortage 
facing farmers and they have intensified 
their recruitment efforts where possible. Of 
particular importance to our State is the 
new all-out effort of the department to se- 
cure young people of high school and college 
age to work in agriculture. 

INCREASE IN WORKERS 

In its latest bulletin, “Employment of 
Youth in Agriculture,” the department of 
employment states its purpose, “to encour- 
age this new trend toward increased use of 
youth as a supplemental work force for agri- 
culture when adult domestics are in short 
supply.“ The use of vacation-idled youth 
can materially assist the farmers during the 
summer months. The booklet describes the 
social benefit to young people as it states: 
“Work for youth is good, builds that pride 
and reliability that comes from earning 
money, The local communities, State, and 
Nation all gain.” 

The California Department of Employ- 
ment is to be congratulated on its youth 
employment record. In 1962, through the 
efforts of the department of employment, 
7,557 youths worked for 786 agricultural em- 
ployers, earning approximately $750,000. In 
1963, 18,600 youths worked for 2,260 agricul- 
tural employers, earning approximately $2,- 
246,000. This is indeed a measure of accom- 
plishment and the department of employ- 
ment is to be congratulated on its youth 
employment record as well as In its efforts to 
surpass these employment numbers and 
SOAS figures during the vacation period of 
1964. 

The employment of young people on our 
farms causes many problems for the Cali- 
fornia farmer. There are greater restrictions 
imposed on youths concerning the types of 
work and the hours to be worked than there 
are on adult workers. More direct super- 
vision is also required and, in many cases, 
more time is needed for the training of these 
young people. These problems should prob- 
ably best be referred to as inconveniences, 
for they are not insurmountable. Most 
farmers are willing to put in the extra time 
and effort in preparing these young people 
for work, because their reward is in getting 
the crops harvested, which might not be 
possible without this labor source. 

THE REAL PROBLEM 

A truly serious problem, for which no an- 
swer as yet has been forthcoming, is the se- 
curing of adequate numbers of workers dur- 
ing the peak harvest seasons of September 
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and October when the young people are 
back in school. 


These experiments with youth have 
been partially successful from the point 
of view of the ambitious, conscientious 
youth. The experiments do not, and 
cannot, solve the problem of supplying 
adequate supplemental labor for the 
harvesting of perishable crops during the 
peak seasons. 


Vote, and the Choice Is Vours— Don't 
Vote, and the Choice Is Theirs—Regis- 
ter, or You Have No Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the right 
to vote in free elections is the mark of a 
democratic society—a right which is de- 
nied to the citizens of many other na- 
tions. Yet millions of Americans each 
election year forego their right to vote. 

Soon, however, our citizens will be 
reminded: 


Vote * * * and the choice is yours, Don't 
vote * * and the choice is theirs, Regis- 
ter * * or you have no choice. 


This is the reminder which the Amer- 
ican Heritage Foundation and\ the Ad- 
vertising Council of America is bringing 
to the attention of the citizens of our 
Nation. It is an important message, 
urgently needed to arouse our people to 
the full use of their democratic rights. 

CITY OF MINNEAPOLIS AIDING VOTERS 

In my own city of Minneapolis the 
city council has recognized that an ob- 
stacle to increased voting is the difficulty 
in registering to vote. This year or city 
council will open special registration 
places at fire stations in each of the city’s 
13 wards. They will be open during the 
last 10 days before voter registration is 
closed for the primary election and again 
for the general election. This is the first 
time that the city council has provided 
these additional registration places be- 
fore the primary election. 

Minnesota citizens have to reregister 
if they have not voted in the last 4 years, 
or if they have moved since they last 
voted. 


AMERICAN HERITAGE FOUNDATION HELPING 


The American people are indebted to 
the American Heritage Foundation and 
the Advertising Council of America for 
their efforts to enlarge the citizen role in 
our elections. The vigor of our democ- 
racy will be impaired if we do not strive 
at every election to get as many voters 
as possible to assume their full respon- 
sibilities as free American citizens. 

VOTERS DETERMINE OWN FUTURE 

The votes of millions of responsible 
citizens across the Nation next November 
3 will determine the actions of govern- 
ment touching every citizen’s life for the 
next 4 years—and, for that matter, scores 
of years in the future. 
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Future decisions of government will 
not be made by “happenstance,” for our 
future is not determined by the stars in 
the heavens. Rather, as Shakespeare's 
Cassius counseled Brutus, “men at some 
time are masters of their fates.” 

A national election is certainly one time 
when men are unquestionably masters of 
their political fate. Who else are re- 
sponsible for the decisions fo those who 
are elected to lead this country now and 
in the years ahead? In the words of the 
late President, John Fitzgerald Kennedy: 

Today, the implications of national policy 
necessarily make politicians of all of us. 
Today, every citizen regardless of his interest 
in politics “holds office” every one of us is 
in à position of responsibility; and, in the 
final ananlysis, the kind of government we 
get depends upon how we fulfill those re- 
sponsibiltles. We, the people, are the boss, 
and we will get the kind of political leader- 
ship, be it good or bad, that we demand and 
deserve. 

EACH VOTE COUNTS 

Some citizens may say, “Let us be prac- 
tical. What effect will my one vote have 
on the outcome of an election when 
millions of votes are cast?” 

In answer it can be said that although 
the effect of one vote appears to be small, 
it truly is not. Recall the story of that 
one piece of straw that broke the camel’s 
back. It certainly was not just that one 
straw that brought the camel down; 
every one of the 999,000 other pieces 
of straw contributed equally to his fall. 
If we equate each piece of straw with 
one vote, the point becomes readily clear. 

A FEW VOTES HAVE DETERMINED ELECTIONS 

In 1916, the outcome of a presidential 
election was determined by less than one 
vote per precinct in a single State, In 
that year, one more vote cast in favor of 
Charles Evans Hughes in every precinct 
in the State of California would have 
given him the election and denied the 
Presidency to Woodrow Wilson. The 
margin was only 3,806 votes of a total of 
nearly 1 million cast in over 5,000 of the 
State’s precincts. 

In the election of 1948, President Tru- 
man carried the important States of 
California and Ohio by a margin of less 
than one vote per precinct and was there- 
by elected to a full term in the White 
House. 

Again in 1960 the presidential election 
was determined by a margin of one-half 
of 1 percent in the same two key States. 

In our own State of Minnesota the last 
election for Governor was determined by 
a margin of 91 votes out of a total of al- 
most 1,240,000. 

EVERY MEMBER SHOULD HELP 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that every Mem- 
ber of this House will heed the urging of 
Mr. Richard Scammon, chairman of the 
President’s Commission on Registration 
and Voting, to help provide the constitu- 
ents of the Member’s district with infor- 
mation about the requirements for regis- 
tration and voting. In this way we can 
aid the efforts of the Republican and 
Democratic Parties which are joining 
with the American Heritage Foundation 
and the Advertising Council of America 
as they work to chip away the apathy 
which is now so widespread. 
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Mississippi Justice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
three civil rights fighters, Andrew 
Goodman, Michael Schwerner, and 
James Chaney, are still missing. By 
now, all evidence implies that they were 
brutally murdered somewhere in Missis- 
sippi. Those of us who have followed 
the search for these three young men are 
bewildered and often disgusted and re- 
pulsed by the attitude of Mississippians 
and the tactics of their police. 


We who believe in equal rights and 


opportunities for all, and who believe in 
a nation of law, are stunned by the treat- 
ment that these young people have re- 
ceived in Mississippi. 

But who is guilty: the police? the 
people? or merely a few roughnecks? I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following two articles by 
William Bradford Huie, which appeared 
in the July 3 and 5, 1964, editions of the 
New York Herald Tribune. In them he 
tries to show the feeling that is prevalent 
among the whites of Mississippi as it re- 
lates to the lawlessness and the open defi- 
ance of all legal customs in that State. 

The articles follow: 

Hum: BEHIND Murper’s Mask 
(By William Bradford Hule) 

PHILADELPHIA, Miss—For a hundred in- 
vading reporters, yesterday was getaway day 
in Mississippi. The last of us packed up and 
left. The hopeless search for the three mis- 
sing civil rights volunteers—Andy Goodman, 
Michael Schwerner, and James Chaney— 
went on, but the story was fizzling out. It no 

justified the telephone tolls, the 
rented cars, the chigger bites, and the fruit- 
less waiting for the FBI to break down a 
conspirator, or for the Navy to find a body. 

We left uneasily, feeling that we had lost 
and the roughnecks had won. A woman 
jeered at me: “You came here looking for 
another nigger’s body you could bury up in 
Arlington. Well, yuh didn’t find him, 
didja?” 

An old man who had sat each day on the 
courthouse porch, hating me as I passed, 
said: “Now you nigger lovers can go back to 
New York and drink liquor with your three 
buddies who pulled this stunt for publicity 
to smear Mississippi with.” 

So we left bitterly, worried that we may 
be letting down three young Americans who, 
even if they were as “backward and mis- 
guided” as Ross Barnett says they were, were 
guilty only of trying to help somebody. 

In this, my last report from here, I pro- 
test the official version of this story—the 
version so relentlessly repeated each day by 
the press associations, not as what some cop 
says but as established fact: 

The youths, in a blue Ford station wagon, 
were arrested about 6 p.m. Sunday on the 
outskirts of Philadelphia for driving 65 miles 
an hour through a 30-mile zone. They were 
held in the county jail until 10:30 p.m. 
when they were fined $20 and released. They 
were last seen driving south toward Meridian 
on Highway 19. 

None of this is true. I now know the 
approximate truth of what happened here. 
How do I know it? Did Isee it? No, I didn't 
see it. I have nerver seen the wind either. 
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‘pleaded with their captors for the right to 


But when I feel it blowing, and see leaves 
rustling, I know the wind is passing through. 
That's how I know this truth. For three 
decades I have been a professional gazer at 
the hate-filled eyes in the South. I y 
as an expert. I know a “nigger killer” and 
a “nigger lover killer’ when I see one. 


MARKED 


On Sunday, June 21, the three youths 
drove 40 miles from Meridian into Neshoba 
County. They expected to make only one 
stop—in an all-Negro community where white 
roughnecks, including a cop, had burned 
down the Mount Zion Methodist Church be- 
cause a freedom meeting had been held 
in it. 

The youths knew that any other stop in 
Neshoba County, even in a filling station, 
would be dangerous. So before leaving 
Meridian they carefully filled their gasoline 
tank. They told their friends that if they 
had not returned by 4:30 p.m. to telephone 
the FBI. They knew that the station wagon 
was a marked car. For a month, the highway 
patrol had been broadcasting descriptions of 
it, including the tag number. Neshoba Coun- 
ty cops had trailed the car and photographed 
it. The Neshoba County roughnecks blamed 
the car for the freedom meeting at Mount 
Zion. 

When they left the Mount Zion area just 
before 3 p.m., the youths decided to return to 
Meridian by way of Philadelphia. This was 
longer than the back country route, but it 
was safer because it was heavily traveled. 

Then misfortune struck. Either engine 
trouble or a puncture compelled the youths 
to stop the marked car in enemy territory. 
They stopped in front of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars clubhouse, on Highway 16—1.2 
miles east of the Philadelphia corporate lim- 
it. They were captured by the enemy—by 
a deputy sheriff who, by radio, summoned 
two highway patrolmen “to help him carry 
the prisoners to jail.” 

Note this: The driver of the station wagon, 
James Chaney, a Negro, was said to be 
charged only with speeding, a misdemeanor. 
By law in Mississippi, a man charged with 
speeding is carried straightaway before a 
justice of the peace; he telephones his 
friends, if he needs bond money; he posts 
bond; he then goes on his way. But the 
three officers treated these three youths as 
if they were bank robbers. None of the 
youths was allowed to touch the steering 
wheel of the station wagon. A patrolman 
drove the station wagon, and the three-car 
caravan proceeded to the Neshoba County 
jail as though the State of Mississippi had 
just captured public enemies Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

Not once thereafter was one of these 
youths allowed to touch the steering wheel 
of that station wagon, which was subse- 
quently found burned. 

And here's the rub. Here's why the peo- 
ple of Mississippi and Neshoba County and 
Philadelphia stand with dirty hands before 
the world: For a period of from 5 to 7 hours, 
those three youths were held incommuni- 
cado. In no country of the free world is a 
man who is charged only with speeding 
denied the freedom of the telephone. 

The sheriff's deputy told the press: “In 
all that time they were nice to me and I was 
nice to them.“ 

TERROR 


Was the deputy nice enough to allow one 
of them to use the telephone? The three 
were terrified. All that they had learned 
and been taught to fear had come to pass. 
They didn't have an effective friend within 
40 miles. They were helpless, in the hands 
of men who hated them. Every time they 
glanced through bars and saw darkness grow 
deeper their terror intensified. They had 
been trained to be afraid of the dark in Mis- 
sissippi, If there is one certainty in the 
whole tragedy it is this: Those three youths 
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telephone. 

What manner of cop or Jailer could have 
denied a 21-year-old boy, charged only with 
speeding, the right to telephone a friend? 

This is what discredits every official ac- 
count of this case, 

The final official word is that at 10:30 pm. 
the youths walked free out of the jail, got 
in their car, and disappeared in the direc- 
tion of Meridian, 

This, too, is not true. Without first tele- 
phoning to some friend, they would never 
have left that jail willingly at 10:30 p.m. 
They would have insisted on staying there 
until daylight. And if they had been forced 
out of the jail and denied use of the jail 
telephone, their first act would have been 
to grab one of the several public telephones 
within two blocks of the jail. 

There is only one reasonable manner in 
which they could have left that jail: They 
were dragged out, And, later their bodies 
were disposed of by men who had been con- 
sidering the problem for 3 weeks. 

IDEAL 


Mississippi is ideal for disposing of bodies. 
Neshoba County and the counties adjoining 
it have lost 40,000 population in the last 
20 years, most of it rural. This means that 
in the back country there are hundreds of 
crumbling, abandoned wells, either under or 
near crumbling houses or barns. If a man 
puts his mind to it, three bodies are no real 
problem. 

This, I believe is the truth. The Federal 
agents may yet sweat it out of a mobster, or 
they may not. If the FBI fails, many Mis- 
sissippians will go on believing it was a plot 
to smear them. 

I'll go on believing that four or five rough- 
necks murdered three youths who were armed 
only with words and ideas, 


Huw: Like Nazis, THe STATE Is Gunter 
(By William Bradford Huie) 


PHILADELPHIA, Miss—On Independence 
Day the heart of the matter here is this: 
The State of Mississippi stands guilty of mur- 
dering three innocent, young, civil rights 
workers, 

When thugs murder despite the best efforts 
of police, only the thugs may be guilty. But 
when thugs murder with the permission or 
assistance of police, then the State is guilty. 

This was Nazi Germany's position at 
Auschwitz; and it is Mississippi's position in 
the lynching of James Chaney, Michael 
Schwerner, and Andrew Goodman. 

For 2 weeks here, the citizens have com- 
plained to the invading press: “Our commu- 
nity is being blamed for what only a few 
thugs have done. Dallas didn’t murder Ken- 
nedy. Only Oswald was the murderer. New 
York is not called guilty of the elevator mur- 
ders, So why should Mississippi be called 
guilty in a similar situation?" 

Here is the answer. 

Dallas police didn't permit Oswald to mur- 
der President Kennedy. Or assist him. And 
after the murder, Dallas citizens didn't mini- 
mize the crime and jeer at the efforts of the 
FBI to apprehend the criminal. A Dallas 
policeman died in a cooperating effort. 

Similarly in New York. There is no evi- 
dence that New York police abetted the ele- 
vator murderers. No New York citizens have 
charged that the elevator victims were "ask- 
ing for it,” 

SITUATIONS DISSIMILAR. 


So the situation in Mississippi is not simi- 
lar. Murder was done here because three 
youths had held a freedom meeting in a 
Methodist church In a rural, all-Negro farm 
community in Neshoba County, 8 miles east 
of Philadelphia. 

The three youths had staged no demon- 
strations—no sit-ins, wade-ins, or kneel- 
ins—and they planned to stage none. Their 
sole threat to Philadelphia, and Neshobu 
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County and Mississippi, was their plan to 
hold a freedom school for Negro farmowners 
and try to help them qualify to vote. 

To counter this threat, citizens of Neshoba 
County beat up some of the farm Negroes, 
burned down their church, and State, county 
and city police, armed with the descriptions 
of the youths and their car, were “laying 
tor them, waiting to deal“ with them when 
they could be caught. 

The three were “caught” on Sunday after- 
noon, June 21, when a puncture or engine 
trouble forced them to stop their blue Ford 
station wagon about a mile east of Phila- 
delphia on Highway 16 in front of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars clubhouse. They were 
caught by a Neshoba County deputy sheriff 
who charged the driver, James Chaney, with 
speeding; with driving 65 miles an hour 
through a 30-mile zone. 

The deputy’s first act was radio the Mis- 
sissippl| State Highway Patrol. Why? His 
answer: “To get their assistance in carrying 
the three to jail.” The county car and the 
Ford station wagon stood on the roadside un- 
til the State car arrived with two patrolmen. 
Then the three cars, each driven by a police- 
man, proceeded to jail. 

POLICE ACTION QUESTIONED 

Why were the three taken to jail? No- 
where in America is a citizen charged only 
with the misdemeanor of speeding put to 
jail. He is taken before a justice of the peace 
where he posts bond or pays his fine. He is 
free to telephone any friend or counsel. Even 
under Mississippi law, he cannot be finger- 
printed or subjected to any other delay or 
hindrance. 

But these youths were not treated that 
way. They were jalled. How could the two 
who were not driving be jailed? Only the 
driver of a car is guilty of speeding; never the 
passengers. Here is the Mississippi answer, 
given to me by Neshoba County Sheriff Law- 
rence F. Rainey: Schwerner and Goodman 
were held on suspicion of arson.” The sher- 
if explained that the two were suspected of 
having set fire to the church. 

But note this. Mr. Goodman had been in 
Mississippi less than 24 hours. When the 
church was burned, all three youths, along 
with the Ford station wagon, had been in 
Oxford, Ohio, attending a nationally publi- 
cized training school backed by the National 
Council of Churches. This fact was known 
to the Mississippi Highway Patrol. The two 
highway patrolmen participating in the ar- 
rest were in radio communication with State 
patrol headquarters in Jackson. 

POLICE STAND INDICTED 


So the jailing of the youths was il- 
legal, nothing more than a kidnaping. And 
both county and State police were party to it. 

The arrest and jailing indicts the police, 
but what followed is much heavier indict- 
ment. By their own admission, the police 
and jailers held these youths incommuni- 
cado until 10:30 pm. By what right? In 
no free society is a man charged only with 
a misdemeanor, as was the driver, denied the 
right to telephone for advice or assistance. 

These three youths were terrified. Far 
from trusting their captors, the youths were 
in deadly fear of the police. No one doubts or 
disputes that they pleaded constantly, dur- 
ing all the hours they lived in custody, for 
the right to call for assistance. That they 
were denied this right indicts Mississippi be- 
Tore the world. 

Efforts of the State police to disclaim re- 
sponsibility have been noted. The spokes- 
man for the highway patrol has insisted to 
the press that the two patrolmen who aided 
in the arrest and jailing “left the jail almost 
immediately thereafter.” 

The implication here is not true. The 
State headquarters of the highway patrol, 
some of the highest officials of Mississippi, 
knew exactly what was happening at the 
Neshoba County jail. These officials knew 
that the youths were being held incommuni- 
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cado, and the officials knew that the charge 
of “suspicion of arson” against Mr. Schwer- 
ner and Mr. Goodman was invalid. 

The city police of Philadelphia were care- 
fully implicated by the county sheriff's of- 
fice. The city has six policemen. Two were 
on duty while the youths were being held. 
Sheriff Rainey told me that at least one of 
these city policemen knew that the youths 
were being held and witnessed their de- 
parture from Philadelphia. 


SKILL IN SETTING FIRES 


The sheriff's deputy who arrested the three 
was, until last January, the fire chief of 
Philadelphia, The city hires four full-time 
firemen. There is evidence that at least two 
of these firemen knew that the youths were 
in the county jail where they had been 
lodged by the former fire chief. 

One of the Negro farmers near the burned 
church told me that he had been questioned 
by a man he recognized as a “fireman from 
Philadelphia.” The burned church gives 
evidence of haying been set afire by an ex- 
pert. The church burned rapidly and 
furiously, with heat so intense that it 
scorched trees far away from it. Apparently 
something like napalm was thrown inside it. 

The burned station wagon gives evidence 
of the same skill and intense heat. 

So there is no lack of evidence of official 
responsibility. The city of Philadelphia was 
involved, as was Neshoba County, and the 
State of Mississippi. 

The three youths were caught. They were 
jailed on insufficient charges. They were 
held incommunicado for hours, in defiance 
of both law and humanity. They were taken 
from the jail without ever being given a 
chance to reach a public telephone. 

The safest place in any community of free- 
men must be its jail. The morality of the 
State can never be higher than the morality 
of its police action. 

This is why Philadelphia, Miss., is not an- 
other Dallas, or another New York. 

The crime committed here is a State crime, 
and the blood of three innocent youths is on 
the hands of every citizen of Mississippi. 


An Address by the Honorable Sargent 
Shriver, Director of the Peace Corps, at 
the 165th Annual Commencement of 
Georgetown University, June 8, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 8 of this year, Georgetown Univer- 
sity held its 165th commencement exer- 
cises. The principal speaker on that 
occasion was the Honorable Sargent 
Shriver, Director of the Peace Corps. 
Mr. Shriver’s address, I think, carries a 
meaningful message for all of us and 
therefore I wish to insert it in the 
RECORD: 

ADDRESS OF SARGENT SHRIVER AT THE 165TH 
ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT OF GEORGETOWN 
UnNtvensiry, MONDAY, JUNE 8, 1964 

GEORGETOWN PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEERS 

It is embarrassing for me today to con- 
fess that I remember only one quotation 
from St. Ignatius. Fortunately it is only one 
word: magis“ more. 

The watchword of the Jesuit order has al- 
ways been: Ad majorem Dei gloriam. But 
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Ignatius was a man of action. His personal 
watchword was magis: More. More work, ' 
more sacrifice, more men to serve the greater 
glory of God. 

And that is my message now. We need 
more. 

We need more men and women schooled 
in the tradition of Ignatius and Xavier. We 
need more like the 238 Peace Corps volunteers 
now serving overseas who came from Jesuit 
schools. And we need more like the 38 Peace 
Corps volunteers who studied at Georgetown, 
who are serving in towns and villages of 23 
countries in Africa, Asia, and Latin America, 
I have seen them work. I can testify to their 
spirit and dedication. 

As a matter of fact these robes I am wear- 
ing here today are evidence of their dedica- 
tion. These were given to me at Chulalong- 
korn University by the Foreign Minister of 
Thailand, He was awarding me an honorary 
degree to honor the Peace Corps and the 265 
volunteers serving in Thailand. Three of 
those volunteers studied here at Georgetown. 
In his speech commending them, the Foreign 
Minister called the Peace Corps “the most 
powerful idea in recent times,” 

Let me tell you about 8 other volunteers— 
8 of the first 300 volunteers for Ethiopia who 
took their Peace Corps training here at 
Georgetown. I last saw them in the little 
provincial town of Debra Marcos, near the 
blue Nile, in October 1962. We sent men 
only to that post because it was considered 
the most difficult, most isolated one in 
Ethiopia. I will never forget the rocky ride 
from the strip of grass on which we landed 
to their school—the cobblestones on the 
main street were put in with the smooth 
side down and the pointed, spike side up. I 
wondered how these eight men, thrown to- 
gether like that, without any American 
women around, would get along. 

SERVICE BRINGS NEW SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY 

Here is what one of them, Dick Lipez, wrote 
recently. “Through some ble fluke 
we got along. We were not only friends, but 
we stimulated one another intellectually in 
@ way that perhaps no eight people in the 
same house ever have. Last year, I did more 
reading and more talking about what I had 
read than during any 3 years of college. We 
talked politics endlessly, we talked about his- 
tory, travel, sports, women, literature.” The 
liberals, he said, became more conservative 
and the conservatives more liberal. “If any- 
one in Lock Haven, Pa.,“ Dick wrote, dis- 
covered four or five men sitting around a 


Those eight men who went from this cam- 
pus in 1962 to Debra Marcos, Ethiopia, are 
now coming home. One of them, a white 
boy from Alabama, has volunteered to teach 
an all-Negro sium high school in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Another will work for the Peace 
Corps. All of them are interested in the war 
on poverty. Why is this? 

Dick Lipez in his letter tried to explain 
why they were coming home with a new 
sense of responsibility. “Peace Corps life 
tempers one by its sheer and Irresistible in- 
tensity,” he says. They look forward to com- 
ing home, but “missing,” he says, will be 
“the adventure, the thrill that none of us 
will ever be able to live again with such 
intensity, such freedom. We had great re- 
sponsibilities—to our students, to one an- 
other, to ourselves—and in meeting these 
responsibilities we found a kind of freedom 
greater than any we could have imagined.” 

Soon Dick Lipez will be home, and so will 
3,000 of our first volunteers. You will see 
how much they have learned. They have 
learned about the world—not in an abstract 
way, not in books, but in service—in service 
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flity. They are coming home feel- 
ing responsible for their own country. They 
now feel responsible for poverty in America. 
My question today is, “Why should they? 
Why should you? Why should I?” Presi- 
dent Johnson has made me responsible for 
doing something about poverty. But who is 
really responsible for poverty—who is re- 
sponsible for the poor? 
WHO IS RESPONSIBLE POR POVERTY? 


Is Georgetown University responsible for 
the poor? Is it responsible even for the poor 
of the Nation’s Capital—the community in 
which the university was born and has 
grown to international eminence? Its pri- 
Mary responsibility is surely to its students 
and to the educational process. Our aca- 
demic gowns remind us of the high educa- 
tional p of the university. Is it fair 
to ask it to distract itself from these noble 


purposes? 

Is this faculty responsible for the poor? 
Surely, the task of educating young men and 
women should consume practically all its 
time and energy. Are the students of this 
university responsible? What time do they 
have to spare when they should devote them- 
selves fully to their studies—to the academic 
excellence this Nation needs and this school 
must require? 

Are the alumni responsible? You are 
about to become alumni. I am told that 40 


take jobs in business, in teaching, or in gov- 
ernment. How responsible for the poor can 
you be while embarking on such commend- 
able pursuits and professions? A lawyer's 
first responsibility is to his client, a doctor’s 
is to his patient, These are high profes- 
sional duties. Then what about the busi- 
nessinan? His duty is to make profits for 
his stockholders, his partners, his family. 
en his duty to his alma mater, to a school 
like this, may strain his resources. 

Who then is responsible for the poor? 
That leaves only the poor themselves. But 
they cannot all be responsible for their pov- 
One-third of today’s poor are chil- 
dren, Can anyone claim they came to be 
poor because they are lazy, shiftiess, drunk- 
en, or profligate? They were born poor. 
And most of their parents were born into 
poverty. You will find millions of Ameri- 
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sponsible. 

Many of the poor are Negroes. They are 
born with a legacy worse than mere poverty. 
They are born with the mark of slavery and 
discrimination—with skin that for five gen- 
erations has shut doors to them. The old 
signs. “Irish Not Wanted” are gone now, but 
the doors of many schools and many jobs and 
many neighborhoods are not yet open to 
someone whose skin is black. A Negro cannot 
be held responsible for the color that God 
gave him. Who, then, ts responsible? Is 
anyone responsible? You can point to me 
and say President Johnson made you re- 
sponsible, But to have you do that makes 
me foel like Lady Astor on the sinking ship 
Titanic. As the iceberg crashed through the 
ship’s wall, she said, “I asked for ice, but 
this Is ridiculous.” 


THE PITFALL OF IERESPONSISILITY 
Poverty is like an iceberg: Although sub- 
merged. cold, and impersonal, it oe crash 
into our lives. When a woman is attacked 
on a city street, when a gang holds up a sub- 
way car, when a bystander is killed In a riot, 
when little girls are bombed in a church, 
we suddenly feel one cutting edge of poverty. 
Poverty is like an iceberg because if it 
chills us, it freezes our hearts, it makes us 
cold and impersonal. It is so frightening 
that we turn our eyes away from the human 
constituents of poverty, the people who are 
drowning in the sea of poverty—the men 
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without jobs, the mothers without a man, 
or money, the children on the streets. These 
are the ones who feel the sharpest edge of 
poverty. 

The worst news story of the year was about 
the murder of a woman in New York who 
could have been saved by onlookers. But 
not one of the 38 witnesses came to her aid, 
not one raised a hand, not one even uttered 
a cry or called the police until it was all over. 
No one was ready to go out into the night, 
No one felt responsible. 

When we reach this pit, this bottom, there 
can be no way but up. This kind of irre- 
sponsibility is the great pitfall of our com- 
plex modern civilization. The way up and 
out is not easy. But if any graduating class 
should know the answer, if any university 
should teach it, it should be here. For out 
of the books you read, among the words you 
ponder, are these ancient ones. “For what 
does it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world but suffer the loss of his own soul?” 

What will it profit you or me, if we make 
all the money in the world, if we reach the 
height of our professions, even If we earn 
honorary degrees, but we find ourselves in- 
different and our lives narrow? What will it 
profit this university, if after all ite good edu- 
cation, it graduates its students into irre- 
sponsibility? 

I wonder what kind of education the Good 
Samaritan had? I suspect that those who 
passed by that miserable man who had been 
thrown among robbers probably had college 
degrees. Certainly they were busy with their 
professions—too busy to take responsibility 
for someone who was dirty, half naked, and 
half dead? 

We all raise shields against the poor. Then 
we say that poverty is invisible, What Presi- 
dent Johnson ts asking us to do is very 
simple, but very hard. He is asking us to 
lower these shields. He is confident that 
once we see what needs to be done, we will 
do It. 

A PART FOR ALL IN THE WAR ON POVERTY 

The President's Task Force for the War on 
Poverty is going to do its part. Are you going 
to do your part? Are you, who are graduat- 
ing today going to graduate into responsi- 
bility? Are you who stay on to study and to 
teach in the years to come going to practice 
responsibility right here at Georgetown? Or 
are you going to turn your back on the 
hungry and the poor and the strangers on 
our streeta here in Washington? 

If you on the faculty tell your students 
that thelr only responsibility is to their 
academic studies, if you tell them to think 
of themselves solely as students, not as re- 
sponsible citizens, then you are laying the 
pattern for a Mfetime of irresponsibility. If 
today students are taught to use their books 
as shields, tomorrow they will find their pro- 
fessions or their family obligations just as 
effectively shiclds. That is what I mean by 
graduating as students into irresponsibility. 

You might say that I am wrong here, that 
the student of today will join the Peace 
Corps tomorrow. I hope so—I have some 
applications handy. That is one way to put 
down your shields and serve your fellow 
man, full time, for a short period of your 
Ute. And when you come back home, I will 
try to recruit you for the war on poverty, 

When we asked 230 of the first returned 
volunteers, 4 out of 5 said thoy were 
interested In the war on poverty. Over 30 
percent said they wore ready right away to 
volunteer for part-time, some even for full- 
time, service. 

But do we necd this period of service 
abroad to learn how to serve at home? If 
we do, then we are in serious trouble. Be- 
cause the Pence Corps barely scratches the 
surface of our needs. Soon there will be 
10,000 Peace Corps voluntecrs. But there 
are a half million college graduntes this year 
alone. There are over 2 million college and 
university students in our land. If 10,000 are 
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to learn rosponsibility in the Peace Corps, and 
2 million are to practice the irresponsibility 
of their speciaities, then we are in deep 
trouble. If we do not commit ourselves to 
waging the war on poverty, if you in our unl- 
versities and student bodies and faculties do 
not commit yourselves to this, then the ice- 
berg of poverty is going to bring real havoc 
to our cities, to our backdoors, yes, even to 
this university campus. 

You of Georgetown have already taken a 
significant step in the right direction; that is, 
300 of your students and faculty members 
have started on the road to responsibility. 
They volunteered to give some time each week 
to serve in 24 social action projects in this 
city. 

CIVIC-MINDED STUDENTS LEARN COMPASSION 


From an office under the staircase in Healy 
lobby, they go out to work in slum neighbor- 
hoods and schools. They go out to work with 
the children of the slums—those behind in 
school and those out of school and out of 
work. They do special tutoring, organize 
sports programs, assist in community organil- 
vations, serye in understaffed hospitals and 
settlement houses. They work Saturdays, on 
weekday afternoons, and throughout the 
summer vacation. 

They are learning the hard way, but the 
real way, who the poor are, and what poverty 
means. For them statistics take on faces. 
The 60,000 faceless, functional illiterates of 
Washington have become people to them— 
boys and girls they are teaching to read. 
Poverty for them has become something 
personal. 

Is this all a distraction from thelr true 
work as students? I do not think so. Far 
from subverting the educational process, this 
program, it seems to me, is helping to fulfill 
it. In accepting responsibility for poverty, 
and for the great social problems of our na- 
tional life, these 300 Georgetown volunteers 
are pointing the way to a great new frontier 
in American education—the frontier of serv- 
ice. By serving in this way these men and 
women will not only be better Americans, 
they will be better doctors, better lawyers, 
better businessmen, better Foreign Service 
officers. 

The very nature of a profession is service. 
But when do students learn this most es- 
sential part? Micdical students are too busy 
with intensive studies In medical school. A 
course in professional, legal responsibility is 
usually offered in the law school curriculum, 
but not required. But what can be conveyed 
there about a lawyer's or a doctor's duty to 
the poor—compared with what these George- 
town volunteers are experiencing? These 
volunteers are learning the compassion with- 
out which no profession or person is com- 
plete—the compassion that keeps us from 
bypassing the poor. 

Take Jules Clavadetcher, a Georgetown 
student who all this year worked 6 hours 
a week at All Souls Unitarian Church with 
some hostile and potentially delinquent 
Negro children. So marked was the good 
effect upon the children that the Jewish 
women's organization of B'nai B'rith 
awarded this Catholic student ite yearly ci- 
tation for enlightened civic action for youth. 
Jules learned a lot about the problems of 
race and poverty. Perhaps he learned some- 
thing about the ecumenical movement. too. 

The chairman of your own philosophy de- 
partment, Dr. Jesse Mann, tells me: “I would 
much rather have students in my class 
learning about the philosophy of man by 
working with underprivileged Negro children 
of this city than merely by reading dusty 
volumes of Philosophy 104 in Riggs Library.” 
Any student who is giving up a beer party 
or n dunce or a lazy Saturday afternoon in 
favor of this work is not subverting George- 
town, This program of university service 
is rather the extension of education—the 
broadening of education—the deepening of 
education which we must have if we are to 
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find our way through’ the web of modern 
technology. 

We must find our way through our tech- 
nical specialties into our full responsibilities 
as human beings. 

MAN'S MISSION WAITS TO BE FULFILLED 


Fortunately, the needs of American educa- 
tion and the needs of our war on poverty 
meet at this point. For what you have be- 
gun here is what we must launch on a vast 
Scale, if we are to win this war. And for 
this reason I call upon all of you, students 
and faculty alike, to follow in the footsteps 
of the 300 who have already gone beyond 
these walls to serve in that “other America” 
in our Nation’s capital. I call upon all the 
colleges and universities of America to join 
in this great effort. But this is a special call 
to all those colleges and universities, which, 
like Georgetown, stand in the shadow of the 
cross. For this war against poverty is 
America’s “holy war.” And if you who rep- 
resent Catholic education in America fall to 
respond, you will deeply wrong yourselves, 
your country, and your faith. 

In our great sacraments, we see the love of 
God for man. Because His Word became 
flesh, we vow to try to make the word be- 
come fiesh, in our own inadequate lives. 
There is another sacrament that can help us 
learn how to do this, a sacrament that can 
give us the strength to keep on trying to do 
it, It is the sacrament of service to man in 
need. 

Christ considered this so important that 
He made our final judgment turn, not on the 
number of prayers we say, or the number of 
devotions we attend, but on whether or not 
we are too busy to help Him when He comes 
to us in the garments of the poor. “I was 
hungry, and you gave me to éat, I was 
thirsty, and you gave me to drink; I was a 
Stranger and you took me in. As long as you 
did it for one of these, the least of my 
brethren, you did it for me.“ 

Now it is time, as it has always been time, 
for us to lower our shields, and to see the 
Sacrament awaiting us beyond the altar rail, 
Outside the campus gates. It is this mission 
to which we are sent, when we leave the 
chapel that stands at the heart of this cam- 
Pus. Ite missa est does not mean our trivial 
translation, “It is finished; you can go.” And 
this commencement today does not mean: 
“I've done my share, I can go and look after 
my other business.” It means instead: “Go 
and fulfill your mission.” 


The Return of the Know-Nothings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
Mend the following article by Joseph 
to the attention of our colleagues. 
It appeared in the July 17, 1964, edi- 
tion of the New York Herald Tribune. 
Mercifully, as he has written, the Re- 
bublican Convention has ended. But 
2 more merciful to our Nation are 
hose Republicans who use their heads 
and not their passions alone, who think 
ol the consequences of their party's 
Course and do not make decisions on 
Prejudice alone. Joseph Alsop is wise 
or et to wonder and doubt how much 
di and what part of the electorate Can- 
date GOLDWATER represents. 
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He claims that he heralds the coming 
of a new conservatism, or a return to 
the old. Whichever it is, and it varies 
from sentence to sentence as he writes or 
speaks, Mr. Alsop suggests that it is 
both a variant from and inconsistent 
with the fundamental Republican con- 
servatism of the past. What it amounts 
to is that the new health that is to re- 
sult is really an old disease, do-and- 
know-nothingism. 

The article follows: 

ESTABLISHMENTS QLD AND New 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

San Francisco.—At the Republican Con- 
vention, now mercifully ending, the estab- 
lishment, sometimes called the eastern estab- 
lishment, has been a major dirty word. 

It has been denounced, defied, ridiculed 
and routed. Its membership, to be sure, has 
not been very explicitly defined. But every 
one has been put on notice, with vigor and 
eloquence, that this convention's prime task 
has been the disestablishment of the old Re- 
publican establishment and the establish- 
ment of something finer, healthier and bet- 
ter in its place. 

Who, then, among the living and the dead, 
has been cast down from the Republican 
pantheon? The dishonor roll is long. 

Arthur H. Vandenberg (no easterner to be 
sure, but a captive); James V, Forrestal; Rob- 
ert A. Lovett; John J. McCloy; John Foster 
Dulles; Thomas E. Dewey (who looks, alas, 
like the plaster bridegroom on a wedding 
cake but was a great State Governor despite 
his leftward inclinations); Henry Cabot 
Lodge; Christian R. Herter; Lucius Clay and, 
last but not least, Dwight D. Eisenhower 
all these have been condemned for their 
countless weaknesses and errors. 

In their time, to be sure, they and their 
friends and co-workers seemed like great 
public servants. The Republican Party was 
very proud of them in the days of its blind- 
ness and folly. But now they have been un- 
masked, as no better than Henry L. Stim- 
son and that cold, secret intriguer, Frank 
Knox. Dead or alive, they have been rele- 
gated to the limbo also inhabited by George 
C. Marshall. 

Here in this limbo, Theodore Roosevelt and 
Elihu Root; William Howard Taft, Robert A. 
Taft (somewhat to his surprise, to be sure, 
but not to his discomfort); John Hay; the 
first Hamilton Fish and naturally Abraham 
Lincoln, are all to be found still plotting, 
as wicked ghosts will always plot, for such 
dark purposes as peace and freedom and 
equality among men. 

Since the inquiring Dr. Gallup shows Sen- 
ator Barry GOLDWATER with considerably less 
than one quarter of the total national vote, 
it may be just a mite premature to hail the 
new Republican establishment. Yet the 
selection of the Goldwater cabinet—if and 
when this great event occurs—will mark the 
dawn of a new day. And it is always wise to 
greet the dawn at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, 

The secretaryship of state, to begin with, is 
bound to cause a Goldwater administration 
many a painful headache. The natural ap- 
pointee, to whom heavy commitments have 
been made, is former Senator Wiliam Know- 
land, of California. But Knowland is un- 
happily far to the left of the and 
purified California Republican Party. 

The compromise, one can predict, will be 
the appointment of Knowland, in brief re- 
membrance of the California Republican 
primary, plus the secondary appointment of 
William Buckley üs Under Secretary, to guar- 
antee purity of heart and thought in this 
dangerous region of the Government. 

The secretaryship of defense offers no 
problems, luckily. It will no doubt go to 
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Maj. Gen. Edwin Walker. At the Treasury, 
George Magoffin Humphrey will feel quite at 
home again, at any rate until he discovers 
he has less authority than he enjoyed in the 
disgraceful Eisenhower era. 

The abolition of the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Department is bound to be 
given serious consideration. But one can 
foresee that, pending a final decision, this 
Department will be confined to the safe-and- 
sure hands of Robert Welch—provided he 
does not consider that heading the John 
Birch Society is a higher duty, 

The choice of H. L. Hunt to head the In- 
terior Department is too obvious to call for 
comment. The oil and gas interests have 
never had the protection they deserve since 
the lamented days of Warren Gamaliel Hard- 
ing, Hunt is the natural candidate to cor- 
rect this ancient injustice. 

The list could be much further prolonged. 
But the foregoing is enough to indicate that 
the change promised by this revolution in 
the Republican Party is radically different 
from the political change Hilaire Belloc was 
thinking about when he wrote, “the ancient 
power of privilege, that goes with women and 
champagne and bridge, fell. And democracy 
resumed its reign, that goes with bridge and 
women and champagne.” 

This time there is a true change, a real 
renovation, 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the pt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Rxconn at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
92 Record should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative; or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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The Schola Cantorum of the University 
of Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 24, 1964 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
People of Arkansas are proud of their 
university, and are especially proud of 
the choral group of the university known 
as the Schola Cantorum. This group 
has received many honors and wide rec- 
ognition in Europe, as well as in this 
country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article about this fine group. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Northwest Arkansas Times (Fay- 
etteville, Ark.) , July 21, 1964] 
Memerzs or Shot Canrorum Back From 
Tarr, TIRED, Excrtep 

Members of the university Schola Can- 
torum returned to Fayetteville Sunday, tired 
und excited. 

They spent 6 weeks on a European tour, 
Climaxed by an appearance at the famed 
Summer Music Festival at Aix-en-Provence, 
France, July 12, followed 6 days later by a 
concert at the New York World's Fair, and 
highlighted by an audience with Pope Paul 


The Schola, winners of the 1962 interna- 
tional polyphonic competition at Arezzo, 
Ttaly, was the only nonprofessional music 
group invited to the Alx festival, one of Eur- 
Ope’s most renowned. And, according to fes- 
tival critics, Arkansas’ singing ambassadors 
Outperformed some of the professional 
groups with renditions of 16th century sa- 
cred music and selections by contemporary 
American and French composers. 

Baid Jaen Abel of the Marseilles Le Pro- 
vencal," “The Schola Cantorum is the most 
beautiful mixed choir that one could find 
in the entire world. At the head of this 
elite ensemble is a veritable master, Richard 

rs. The ehoir displayed marvelously 
nll the expressive richness and all of the 
beauty of these wonderful pieces.” 

So outstanding was the Schola’s perform- 
ance at the fostival, the group was featured 
on a national French telecast that originated 
at Aix. 

Last Friday, Brothers, professor of music 
at the University of Arkansas, and his 38 
singers, sang for visitors to the fair with a 
*pecial program that included some of the 
selectlons they sang at the festival and 
®everal Arkansas folk songs. 

The audience with Pope Paul VI was the 
result of the efforts of Rev. Kevin Watkins 
ot Subinco Abbey. Father Kevin, a former 

member who traveled and sang with 
the group this summer, helped arrange the 
Sudience at which the Schola and two other 
Froups were received. Pope Paul greeted 
Brothers, Father Kevin, and Linda Ellis of 
North Little Rock personally before he re- 
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celved the groups, When the Pope appeared 
at the special audience, he was greeted by 
shouts of “viva il Papa.” to 
Father Kevin, “After His Holiness had fin- 
ished his main address, he read off the names 
of the groups in the audience and said a 
tew words to each. With each successive an- 
nouncement, there was a round of shouting 
and applause. 

“At last the Pope said in English, ‘And 
next, the Schola Cantorum of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas.’ Perhaps our group was 
not loudest, but the response was faintly 
re nt of a razorback pep rally before 
homecoming.” 


To Establish a Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund, and for Other Purposes 


_ SPEECH 
HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


= OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 23, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 3846) to estab- 
lish a land and water conservation fund to 
assist the States and Federal agencies in 
meeting present and future outdoor recrea- 
tion demands and needs of the American 
people, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am participating in 
the debate for the reason that title II of 
this bill was developed by the Committee 
on Ways and Means in consultation with 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs which developed the other parts 
of the bill. 

We were asked by the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. AsPINALL] as chairman of 
his committee, to go into the question of 
the request that his committee had re- 
ceived from the administration that some 
of the funds that would create the con- 
servation fund should come from the 
gasoline tax and the special fuels tax 
when these fuels are used by motorboats. 

The Ways and Means Committee last 
year in executive session gave considera- 
tion to the matter of the transfer from 
the highway trust fund of these limited 
amounts of money to the land and water 
conservation fund. The Ways and 
Means Committee unanimously 
the provisions which are now in title II 
of this bl. We transmitted that deci- 
sion in the form of language both for the 
bill and for the report to the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] as chair- 
man of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. ; 


The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 


FALLON] suggests that this money should 
not be transferred from the highway trust 
fund to this new fund. I want to re- 


mind the membership of the House of the 
fact that the highway trust fund was 
worked out—established—by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. The Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means submitted its 
decision for the creation of such a trust 


member, of that bill in 1956. 

Mr. Chairman, the Ways and Means 
Committee has responsibility therefore 
over the highway trust fund so far as the 
committees of the House are concerned. 


On this point of the highway trust 
fund not having enough money, if the 
commitments in present law relating to 
authorizations are not to be exceeded, 
that is, if there are not to be more than 
41,000 miles of Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem to be built on which this fund is 
predicated, and if the A-B-C programs 
are to be kept within the presently agreed 
limits by the Public Works Conimittce 
in the future—limits which we were told 
they would be kept within when the fund 
Was created—there will be sufficient 
money within the fund to carry out all 
of its obligations on the basis of our best 
estimates. And-there will be money left 
over out of which this transfer can be 
made, 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we will not 
in any way be jeopardizing the highway 
construction program if we permit this 
amount to be transferred. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

(Mr. MILLS asked and was given per- 
mission to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I have asked the gentleman 
from Arkansas to yield for the purpose 
of concurring fully in what the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
has said with respect to the action by 
the Ways and Means Committee con- 
cerning the dedication of the gasoline 
tax on motorboats to the conservation 
fund, as contained in this bill. It was 
a unanimous action by the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I also want to concur 
in what the chairman has said with re- 
spect to the general philosophy of the 
committee when we originally created 
the highway trust fund. I do not be- 
lieve that the transfer here is going to 
jeopardize the general highway program, 
I believe we can act here in complete 
reliance that this particular tax prob- 
ably belongs more in a conservation trust 
fund and we dedicate it for that purpose 
and it can be done without jeopardizing 
our highway building program. 

Mr. MILLS. I thank the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
cur in what has been said by both the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] 
and the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Byrnes]. However, I would call atten- 
tion of the members of the Committee 
to another matter in which I have been 
particularly jealous myself, and that is 
the highway trust fund. I know that 
the gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
Bocas] has taken a similar position on 
other occasions on the floor of the House. 
I feel that we are keeping full faith with 
this concept of the trust fund. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that 
the amendment be defeated. 


Egyptian Imperialism in Africa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 24, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the latest 
issue of Prevent World War III. No. 64, 
summer 1964, published by the Society 
for the Prevention of World War III, Inc., 
24 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y., 
contains a significant study dealing with 
Egyptian imperialism in Africa. Few 
people are conversant with this sub- 
ject; yet, it is a matter which directly 
affects American interests. The fact is, 
as this article demonstrates, that Egypt 
is working with might and main to in- 
sinuate its influence into the newly cre- 
ated states of Africa, for two basic rea- 
sons; First, to exploit these countries; 
and second, to undermine the position of 
the West, particularly of the United 
States, in Africa. Certainly these objec- 
tives are not a challenge only to Afri- 
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cans, who are proud of their newly won 
independence, but also to the United 
States, which is working to create ami- 
cable relationships with the peoples of 
Africa. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EGYPTIAN IMPERIALISM IN AFRICA 


To those who seek to fathom the ambitions 
of Egypt’s present ruler, we strongly recom- 
mend that they always keep on hand Presi- 
dent Nasser's little book entitled “Egypt's 
Liberation.” No matter how one may spec- 
ulate on the direction of Egyptian policy, this 
book is a “must” for it delineatés the basic 
strategy and goals of Egyptian policy. 

It is well to bear this in mind when eval- 
uating Egypt's aspirations in Africa. Africa 
today is in a state of ferment as the masses 
of that great continent endeavor to lay solid 
foundations for their newly won independ- 
ence. There is always the danger—and many 
Africans are becoming aware of it—that, hav- 
ing rid themselves of old style colonialism 
they may fall into the net of a new type of 
colonialism sponsored by the minions of Mos- 
cow or Peiping. 

LIBERATORS 

But these are not the only sinister forces 
who would like to lord over the African peo- 
ples in the guise of liberators.“ In Nasser’s 
“Egypt's Liberation” he writes: “The peoples 
of Africa will continue to look to us who 
guard their northern gate and who consti- 
tute their link with the outside world. We 
will never, in any circumstance, be able to 
relinquish our responsibility to support with 
all our might the spread of enlightenment 
and civilization to the remotest depth of the 
jungles.” Rudyard Kipling is said to have 
invented the phrase “the white man’s bur- 
den.” President Nasser is prepared to take 
over this now discredited notion and prettify 
it with Arab trimmings. 

It would be well for African leaders to 
ponder Mr. Nasser’s words, for they not only 
reveal a political of tutelage but a 
frame of mind which relegates the African 
peoples into a permanent state of inferiority. 
Indeed, one can detect in Nasser’s statement 
a faint echo of the Arab slave traders who, 
for centuries, coined huge profits in the 
traffic of human flesh from Africa. As late 
as the 1950's, Arabian slave traders were still 
scouring the African continent for men, wom- 
en and children to be sold in the slave 
markets of Saudi Arabia and Yemen for 
prices ranging from $100 to $550. These bar- 
barous practices have been detailed by eye- 
witness accounts, articles by reliable journal- 
ists and reports from foreign embassies in 
the Middle East. The United Nations itself 
acknowledged this shocking state of affairs. 

On April 10, 1956, the Wall Street Journal 
reported that many thousands of “men, 
women and children, mostly Negroes, are 
being imported (into Saudi Arabia) and 
placed into slavery there.” The Anti-Slavery 
Society of the United Kingdom estimated 
that at least a quarter of a million Africans 
were living in active slavery in Arab lands. 
In February 1955, the U.N. Socia) and Eco- 
nomic Council placed the possible slave pop- 
ulation throughout the Middle East at half 
& million and flourishing widely. Yet, when 
efforts were made through the United Na- 
tions to throttle this lucrative “business,” 
Egypt as well as the Soviet Union blocked 
effective action. 

Now, however, President Nasser poses as 
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ing the Africans “from slavery and racial dis- 
crimination” (Nasser's speech to the National 
Assembly, March 26, 1964). 

In this connection, it is interesting to notes 
that, when Zanzibar was first given its inde- 
pendence by Great Britain in December 1963, 
Cairo’s “Voice of Africa,” broadcasting in 
Swahili, hailed the Sultan of Zanzibar as 
the leader of that island's independence. Ap- 
parently, the Africans in Zanzibar did not 
accept Cairo's characterization of their Arab 
ruler, for he was overthrown the following 
month and forced to flee the country. The 
African masses who make up the majority of 
Zanzibar’s population, refused to accept 
Cairo’s claim that under the Sultan's rule 
they were freemen. Perhaps, they recalled 
that as recently as two generations ago, many 
of their fathers and grandfathers were owned 
as slaves by the Arab feudal oligarchy who 
themselves were descendents of Arab slave 
traders, The Africans of Zanzibar had come 
to the conclusion that they were not ready 
to accept the rule of the Arab oligarchy after 
the British pulled out. Certainly, this was 
a basic factor in the January revolt which 
once and for all stripped the Arab minority 
of its power. 

EGYPT'S MASTER PLAN 


While the Arab frame of mind is a key 
to the understanding of Cairo’s attitude to- 
ward the Africans, it is necessary to briefiy 
recapitulate Nasser's basic objectives in Af- 
Tica, Six years ago, Prevent World War III 
analyzed the plans of the Egyptians under 
the title “Africa: Egypt’s Dream of Empire.” 
As set forth in the Egyptian publication 
Economic and Political Review, the plans 
envisaged the eventual “in-gathering” of the 
African peoples and their resources under 
the paternal care of Cairo. 

The plans contemplated the reshaping of 
African political institutions to conform to 
Egypt’s requirements. They also called for 
the exploitation of Africa's resoures, men 
and material alike, to strengthen Egypt's 
own economic base. It was also envisaged 
that a network of “cultural” institutions 
under the direction of Calro’s agents, would 
bring the “enlightenment and civilization” 
which President Nasser promised in his book. 

Hypocritically, the plans declared that the 
slogan “Africa for the Africans” must become 
the battlecry for the whole continent. By 
emphasizing this point, Egypt, in the words 
of the article, would “win a high position in 
the hearts of the people of Africa. This 
will make all these countries direct their 
gaze toward Egypt and gather around her.” 

To win over the confidence of the Africans, 
the Egyptians cunningly tried to incite them 
against the Western democracies, besides 
sending thousands of agents throughout Af- 
rica. To stir up hate, the Egyptians estab- 
lished a powerful broadcasting network 
which blanketed wide areas of Africa with 
daliy harangues against the White imperial- 
ists." The so-called “Voice of Africa” was 
established, which broadcasts daily in 
Swahili, the most popular of African lan- 
guages, as well as in other African languages 
and dialects. The theme of these broadcasts 
was summed up in a cry that Africans must 
drive “the dogs of the oppressor countries of 
the West” from their lands. Although ini- 
tially the attacks were chiefly directed against 
France and Great Britain, the United States 
soon became the major target. America was 
portrayed as a lecherous parasite exploiting 
the Arab peoples without mercy. 

SLANDERING THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


These incitements against the United 
States in particular and the West in general 
continue. Last summer, Cairo was the scene 
of rejoicing over the vicious attack made by 
Red China's leader Mao Tse-tung against the 
United States when he urged the colored peo- 
ples of the world to unite against America. 
When mutinous African troops rioted in east 
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Africa in January of this year, Radio Cairo 
immediately tried to pin the responsibility 
of “western imperialism” even though the 
African leaders themselves asked the help of 
the “Western imperialists" to restore order. 

On February 4, Radio Cairo charged that 
the interests of the African people were be- 
ing ignored for the sake of keeping a white 
minority in power, so the great powers can 
force their monopolies on the African econo- 
mies, plunder their wealth, and consequently 
dominate the entire continent politically. 
When the Government of the African Repub- 
lic of Gabon had to put down a revolt, Radio 
Cairo tried to make it appear as though the 
Gabon Government was a mere puppet at the 
mercy of an imperialist power struggle among 
Francé, Britain, and America. 

The continuing incitements against the 
United States were highlighted at the so- 
Called Afro-Asian solidarity conference which 
took place in late March of this year. As we 
have noted in the past, the secretary of this 
organization, Yusuf as-Sabal. is an Egyptian 
who cannot act without the expressed ap- 
Proval of his master, President Nasser. In his 
Official report to the conference, which 18 
dominated by Communist elements and Nas- 
Serites, Sabai made sure that the objectives 
of Egyptian policy in Africa and in the Middle 
East would receive due notice. At the same 
time, he yiclously attacked the United States, 
accusing Americans of committing aggression. 
at the Panama Canal and of being the arch 
exponent of racial discrimination. At the 
Conference ended, Sabal read a number of 
Tesolutions which, as broadcast from Red 

condemned imperialism and old and 
new colonialism, U.S. im in par- 
ticular. Thus, the faithful agent of the 
Egyptian Foreign Office, Mr. Sabai, tries at 
every conference of this organization to pit 
the African peoples against the United States, 
to discredit our leadership, and to cast asper- 
Sions on our efforts to help the African peo- 
Ples their own personality and independence. 

This is not to say that the leaders of Africa 
are ready to accept Calro's overlordship. The 
Stern rebuff administered to the Arab oligar- 
chy in Zanzibar shows that Mr. Nasser will 
have a hard time pulling the wool over the 
eyes of awakened Africa. Perhaps in Cairo, 
thanks to a huge publicity apparatus, Nasser 
may be viewed as a demigod, but in the vast 
Spaces of Africa he in shrinking in impor- 

Thus, last May, when the African 
leaders met in Addis Ababa and established 
the Organization of African Unity (OAU), 
Nasser found himself in the company of 29 
leaders, the majority of whom were represent- 
ing black Africa. It was not a very pleasant 
experience for a man who is used to the pub- 
lic limelight, The conference itself was mod- 
erate in tone, and President Nasser discovered 
that he was not the cock of the walk. Indeed, 
he played a very modest role, and, as one re- 
Porter put it, Nasser portrayed “the unusual, 
for him, role of follower, not a leader“ (New 
York Times, May 27, 1963). There is evidence 
that Nasser is still trying to turn the OAU 
into an instrument of his own empire bulld- 
ing plans. But there is other evidence indi- 
dating that the Africans are not prepared to 
buy his package. If the Africans are skepti- 
Cal toward the Russians and the Chinese, they 
are equally wary of President Nasser and his 
Pretensions. There is good reason for this 
skepticism, for the Africans have already had 
& taste of Nasserism. 

SUBSVEHSION IN AFRICA 


For the Inst few years, African states have 
been plagued by the subversive activities of 
tian agents. In the autumn of 1961, the 
Egyptian military attaché in Monrovia was 
expelled from Liberia after having been 
Charged with inciting disorders in that 
country. The next year, the Liberian Gov- 
ernment again warned representatives of the 
United Arab Republic not to interfere in the 
ternal affairs of Liberia. In January 1962, 
the President of Upper Volta, Mr. Maurice 
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Yameogo, expelled a United Arab Republic 
mission from his country. Subsequently, he 
denounced Egypt's meddlesome activities and 
deplored Cairo’s “useless attempt to subvert 
our people and to set up himself as the leader 
of the Africans.” | 

More recently, Egyptian subversive ac- 
tivities have been directed against Senegal 
and Mali. Indeed, African leaders charge 
that since the establishment of the OAU, 
Egypt has been trying to undermine their 
governménts. Such African states as Niger, 
Dahomey, Upper Volta, and Ivory Coast are 
constant targets of Egyptian subversion. 
Assassination plots, riots, revolts are the 
steady brew of Egyptian agents in these 
countries, 

During the past few months, the long arm 
of Cairo has turned up in the largest of the 
African states, Nigeria. Needless to say, the 
differences) among the various political 
parties should be regarded by all as an in- 
ternal matter that can only be settled by 
the Nigerian people, but Egyptian policy 
simply does not know the meaning of mind- 
ing one’s own business.” The peoples of the 
Arab Middle East are well acquainted with 
Nasser’s ceaseless efforts to influence their 
decisions, whether it be on election day or 
any other time. 

The Nigerians are now beginning to ex- 
perience the brazen intervention of the 
Egyptians in their own domestic affairs. 
Thus, the leader of one of the outstanding 
political parties, the National Convention of 
Nigerian Citizens (NCNC), Dr. Okpara, 
charged that Egypt was pouring funds into 
the election campaign. It was also asserted 
that this was being done to subject the Ni- 
gerian Republic “to President Nasser’s in- 
fluence’—London Financial Times, February 
4, 1964. The charges made by Dr. Okpara 
and his party disturbed the “diplomatic mis- 
sions from Arab countries in Nigeria.“ They 
warned that these accusations “conspire to 
weaken the ties of Afro-Arab solidarity." 
Obviously, this warning must have been con- 
cocted by the Egyptians. It is typical that, 
when the Egyptians are caught redhanded, 
they wail that the prospective victim of their 
plotting is not fully appreciative of Cairo’s 
beneficent and disinterested aid. 

OPPRESSION IN THE SUDAN 


It is interesting to note that, while Presi- 
dent Nasser speaks incessantly of his love for 
the African peoples, for their dignity and 
independence, and denounces the alleged 
racism of the “white imperialists,” he is 
today giving full support to the ruthles sup- 
pression of black Africans by the present 
Sudanese Government which is under Arab 
control. The southern Sudan is predomi- 
nantly Negroid and the people there are try- 
ing to preserve their own cultural institu- 
tions. The Sudanese Government, however, 
refuses to recognize their dignity and, in- 
deed, is trying to impose the Arab culture as 


well as the Moslem faith on these peoples. 


Therefore, the Sudanese Government has 
embarked on a long-range campaign to crush 
these people. As a result, there has arisen 
a vast influx of African refugees into the 
neighboring states of Uganda, Kenya, the 
Congo, and Ethiopia. As one reporter 
wrote (Leo Heiman, WPS, January 6, 1964): 
“Pillars of smoke rising from rebel villages 
bombed and burned by Sudanese Govern- 
ment planes, y are clearly visible 
from hilltops on the Ethiopian side of the 
border.” 

from the area stressed the grow- 
ing resentment of the Africans, both in the 
southern Sudan and in neighboring African 
countries. A report by Sheridan Griswold 
for the Christian Science Monitor, January 
29, 1964, reveals the depth of African ani- 
mosity toward the Arabs: “The difficulties 
in the southern Sudan go back nearly a 
hundred years to the opening up of Equa- 
toria, Bahr al-Ghagal and upper Nile prov- 
inces to Arab salvers and European explora- 
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tion. The impact of slavery is still strongly 
felt in the southern Sudan. The 3% million 
people in the South (out of 11 million in the 
Sudan altogether) are of African stock and 
are culturally and linquistically different 
from the Arabized Sudanese to the North. 
Since the days of slavery the Africans have 
resented the presence of Arabs in the South 
and have been irked by. what they felt was 
an Arab sense of superiority.” 

Unfortunately, reports concerning what is 
happening in the southern Sudan are meager 
and infrequent. However, it seems clear 
that the Sudanese Government is now pur- 
suing a policy which smacks of genocide, but 
it should not be thought that the Sudan 
acts alone. On the contrhry, it is brutally 
stamping out resistance with the full ap- 
proval and support of President Nasser, As 
Leo Heiman put it: “Since Egyptian mill- 
tary intervention along the Nile would mean 
control of Africa's most important river, the 
Nile, and ultimate union with Sudan under 
Nasser's overall rule, Egypt is quite willing 
to risk the enmity of African nations which, 
tacitly or openly, support the south Sudan 
rebellion.” 8 

The sense of “mission to civilize" Africa, 
expressed in Nasser’s book, remains the core 
of Egyptian policy, Cairo propagandists 
selze every opportunity to emphasize the 
“unique” leadership of Nasser and to clothe 
it with the special “mission” of leading the 
Africans to greater glory. There seems to 
be no bounds to Egypt’s boasting concerning 
her role in Africa, For example, Nasser, ad- 
dressing a conference of African labor min- 
isters last December, declared that Egypt was 
mainly responsible for the “victory” of the 
Africans against the “imperialists.” Nasser 
went further by stating that Egypt was now 
ready to shoulder the major responsibility for 
"Africa's future.“ At the very moment he 
spoke, the Sudanese Government with his 
blessings and support, was brutally attack- 
ing the Africans in the southern part of 
Sudan because they refuse to bow to Arab 
domination, Yet, Nasser had the temerity 
to tell these African labor leaders that racial 
discrimination in certain parts of Africa con- 
tinues to exist because Western imperialism 
“attempts to dominate and exploit African 
labor and national wealth.” 

During the same month of December, the 
government-controlled newspaper Al Akhbar 
wrote the following after Nasser had held 
private talks with Red China's Prime Min- 
ister Chou En-lal: “The United Arab Republic 
is the vanguard of the Arab struggle and the 
leader of liberation in the wide area which 
extends from the Atlantic Ocean in the west 
to the Indian Ocean in the south. In Africa 
the United Arab Republic is a liberated power 
which new movements in the 
awakening continent. The imperalist states 
are the most interested because they know 
that China and the United Arab Republic 
have long been in the rank struggling 
against imperialism, ready to ambush every 
domination and foreign infiltration. * * * 
The new image is growing brighter in Africa 
and Asia. Abd An-Nasir and Chou En-lal and 
the liberated leaders like them are the van- 
guards of the new image in this world.” 

Egyptian propaganda is also careful to link 
Nasser with other leaders who have made 
contributions to the development of modern 
Africa. Thus, Radio Cairo declared: “Mod- 
ern African history owes gratitude and ap- 
preciation to these two great men, Emperor 
Halle Selassie and President Abd An-Nasir.” 

ECONOMIC PENETRATION 

When the Egyptians speak of aiding the 
Africans, they really think in terms of ex- 
tending their economic influence and to 
make the African states dependent upon 


tribution to the capitalization of the pro- 
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fected African Development Bank, Of a 
total capitalization of $250 million, Egypt 
stated that it would buy $30 million in 
shares. Obviously, although 32 independent 
African states have indicated their willing- 
ness to participate in this Bank, it Is the 
hope of the Egyptians that by virtue of their 
standing as the largest single shareholder, 
they will be able to exercise a decisive in- 
finence on the use of the Bank's resources. 

More recently, Egypt reached an agree- 
ment with the Government of Kuwait to 
establish a jointly owned bank capitalized 
at $23 million. Although the Kuwait Gov- 
ernment will own half of the shares, it is 
interesting to note that the Bank's head- 
quarters will be in Cairo and that its object, 
according to one authority, is “to finance 
foreign trade between Arab and African 
countries and to participate in the African 
Development Bank.” In short, the Egyptians 
hope to employ the resources of oll-rich 
Kuwait to strengthen still further thelr in- 
fluence In the African Development Bank. 

Besides the use of financial instruments 
to gain control of African markets, Egypt's 
“Arab Company for Foreign Trade” has been 
most active in various parts of Africa trying 
to sell its wares at cutrate prices. These 
efforts are almost comical for the fact of the 
matter is that Egypt fundamentally has net- 
ther the resources nor the know-how to make 
any appreciable dent in the African markets. 
After all, were it not for the hundreds of 
millions of dollars that Egypt itself receives 
from abroad, particularly from the Russians 
and the United States, the economy of that 
country would go into a tailspin. Further- 
more, the commodities which Egypt has 
available for sale offer little attraction for 
the Africans. 

Most of the African states are primary 
producers. They require manufactured 
goods, machinery and other capital equip- 
ment. They certainly cannot be impressed 
by what Nasser has to offer which, to a con- 
siderable extent, consists of raw cotton, rice, 
onions, potatoes, etc. Yet, the UAR con- 
tinues to increase the number of so-called 
commercial attachés who staff thelr various 
embassies throughout Africa. These “at- 
tachés” are probably more busy in the field 
of political subversion than they are in help- 
ing the host countries economically. More- 
over it does not appear that the Africans 
themselves are in any great rush to do busi- 
ness with the Egyptians. Here is the way 
the London Financial Times put it: “The 

do suffer a drawback in being 
Arabs while much of the black African sus- 
picion of former slave traders still remains 
„„. The Egyptians themselves are often 
curlously insensitive to this and patronize 
thelr fellow Africans in the emerging states 
as much as they have the Sudanese in the 
past.” 

GROWING SUSPICION 

Indeed, the Africans are suspicious. This 
Suspicion came to the surface more recently 
over the question of setting up an “African 
High Command“ under the of the 
Organization of African Unity (OAU). Egyp- 
tians have been very “hot” on this issue. Al- 
leging that the Africans do not have the 
know-how to bulld their own armies and 
forever waving the danger flag of ‘“imperial- 
ism,” Nasser has generously offered his own 
forces to protect“ the Africans, But a num- 
ber of African states are cold to this altru- 
ism, They do not like the idea that Egypt, 
while pretending to be opposed to nuclear 
bases in Africa, persists in building up its 
own nuclear military power, and they are 
wondering why there should be this excep- 
tion. They suspect that the Egyptians, for 
oll their spouting about equality, dream of 
turning the OAU into an instrument for their 
own aggrandisement at the expense of black 
Africa. 

It is interesting to note that it is precisely 
in the largest country of black Africa, Ni- 
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geria, that there is growing consciousness of 
the sharp differences that separate Egypt 
and the African states to the south. Thus, 
one of Nigeria's leading newspapers, the 
West African Pilot, came out strongly against 
the announced intentions of the Arab League 
which Is under the thumb of Caro, to set 
up offices in certain western African states 
(Christian Science Monitor, Mar. 21, 1964). 
After stating that Nigeria does not haye any 
relations with the Arab League, the paper 
noted that Nigeria did have relations-with 
members of the League “who never tire of 
selling us the political attitudes of the 
League.” The paper then gave this signi- 
ficant warning: The attempt of the Arab 
League to set up shop in Nigeria must be 
resisted because it is a subtle device to 
involve us more directly with the frenetic 
politics of the Middle East.” The newspaper 
declared that the African members of the 
Arab League will have to decide soon where 
they stand. “Are they in the Middle East 
or in Africa? They cannot honestly owe 
loyalties to two separate blocs on two sep- 
arate continents. It might sult us now to 
forget this question, but the nization 
of African Unity will come face to face with it 
sometime—the sooner the better.” 

The West African Pilot's attack against the 
machinations of the Arab League reflects the 
growing sensitivity within Nigeria over the 
bold and brash activities of the Arabs. For 
example, another leading Nigerian news- 
paper, the Daily Express, raised the question 
as to the permanent site for the Secretariat 
of the OAU. The fact must be faced, this 
paper declared outright, that the majority 
of the people of Africa are black and, there- 
fore, the Secretariat itself must be. located 
in black Africa. This, of course, runs coun- 
ter to Egypt's plan to make Cairo the head- 

TS. 

The Dally Express also took note of the 
dual loyalty of the Arab States in north Af- 
rica to the Arab League and to the OAU, 
This dualism is becoming a source of deep 
resentment in many parts of black Africa. 
When the West African Pilot raised the very 
pertinent question as to whether the African 


members of the Arab League were in the 


Middle East or in Africa, the paper was 
rind at the very core of Nasser’s Imperial- 

In “Egypt’s Liberation,” President Nasser 
does not speak of Africa and the Arab Middle 
East as separate entities; rather does he de- 
scribe the continent of Africa as “the second 
circle” surrounding “the first circle,” 1.e., the 
Arab world. The two “circles” in turn are 
encompassed by “the third circle,” the worid 
of Islam, “which circumscribes continents 
and oceans.” Thus, black Africa, in Nasser’s 
lexicon, is destined to be but one part of his 
huge empire. 

Nasser's dreams may be limitless but in the 
real world—the world of the new Africa— 
he is discovering to his chagrin and anger 
that the days of the “civilizing” mission of 
the heirs of Arab slave traders are over. 


To Establish a Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund, and for Other Purposes 


SPEECH 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 3846) to estab- 


lish a land and water conservation fund to 
assist the States and Federal agencies in 
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meeting present and future outdoor recrea- 
tion demands and needs of the American 
people, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take the full 
5 minutes, but only a small portion. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said earlier, I sup- 
port the amendment which has been 
offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. Cootry]. I feel that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Saytor] is somewhat in error. It is my 
understanding that the Secretary of In- 
terior before he can acquire any in- 
holdings within a national park must 
come before the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs for authorization, 
unless the basic act establishing that 
park permits him to acquire those addi- 
tional in-holdings. Furthermore, if the 
Secretary of Interior wants to establish 
any new areas, he certainly must come 
before the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs to obtain authorization. 
This is exactly what the amendment 
which has been offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina will do, if adopted. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as far as the 
Secretary of Agriculture acquiring addi- 
tional forest lands 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WESTLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to point out with further reference 
to the gentleman's statement, our dis- 
tinguished colleague the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania {Mr. SAYLOR] first of all 
said that the chairman did not speak 
for the Committee on Agriculture. I 
would like to point out that this bill was 
not sent to our committee, even though 
we have jurisdiction over Forest Service 
lands. We have had no opportunity to 
work on this bill or to hold hearings on 
it. Certainly, I believe it should be 
pointed out that under the Weeks Act 
the location and character of land ac- 
quired is done in complete secrecy. The 
Secretary of Agriculture submits a pro- 
posal for land purchase to the National 
Forest Service Reservation Commission, 
and that consists of the Secretary of the 
Army, the Secretary of Interior, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, two Members of the 
Senate and two Members of the House. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, purchases must 
be approved by the National Forest 
Reservation Commission; that is true. 
But the Commission makes no announce- 
ment of the area it has under considera- 
tion for purchase and holds no public 
hearings. The general public or Mem- 
bers of Congress never haye an oppor- 
tunity to know in advance where or how 
much land the Forest Service proposes 
to purchase. They have no chance to 
express an opinion as to the merits of the 
proposal. 

I wonder if anyone thinks that these 
busy members of the Commission will 
have time to give thorough consideration 
to each purchase under a program that 
might include $20 million? 

Mr. WESTLAND. May I say to my 
colleague, the gentlewoman from Wash- 
ington, that being a member of that 
Forest Reservation Commission, I am 
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quite well aware of this problem and 
every so often I get a brochure about a 
couple of inches thick of tissue paper 
telling what they plan to acquire. It 
does take a considerable amount of 
otherwise busy time to try to do this. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WESTLAND. I yield to the 
gentleman from California, 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman. I would like to state that the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, the gentleman from North Carolina 
{Mr. Cootry] does speak for this mem- 
ber of that committee, who is also a 
member of the Subcommittee on For- 
ests of the Committee on Agriculture. 
I enthusiastically and wholeheartedly 
support the amendment which has been 
Offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. COOLEY]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WESTLAND. Surely. 

Mr, ASPINALL. I think we should 
have the record straight. The Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs has 
jurisdiction over the national forests in 
the public domain, which constitutes the 
largest area of national forests. The 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs notified the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
when we began the discussion of this 
legislation, and I was very well pleased 
to see his reference to this fact, not only 
in yesterday’s statement but in his state- 
Ment today. 


REA Serves Oklahoma Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 24, 1964 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
those of us in Congress who helped set 
up the machinery in 1935 to bring light 
and power to the Nation's farms need 
Tegularly to look full face at the magic 
achieved by rural Americans with the 
loans all Americans made possible. 

_ Young Oklahomans recently made the 
Picture shockingly bright for me al- 
though none of them can remember 
When their farms did not have elec- 
tricity. They interviewed their parents 
and grandparents about the past and de- 
Scribed vividly their firsthand expe- 
riences with rural electricity: 

My State's 28 REA cooperatives offered 
Washington trips to young people in 
their areas who wrote the best histories 
of their own REA’s. The winners came 
to the Capital in June along with those 
from nine other States. They were 
Welcomed by President Johnson at the 
White House. Not until I sent for some 
of the winning essays did I gct the full 
impact. 

These youngsters took me back to the 
days of “oil lamps, kerosene heaters, 

water pumps, mules, and two-row 
implements.” Dena Gaye Duncan of 
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Frecerick, Okla., made me chuckle with 
the story of a farm wife with her first 
electric power and her first refrigerator 
who was so pleased to find out that her 
new appliance was not out of order. It 
would freeze ice cubes, she discovered, 
but not until she learned to put water in 
the trays. I ask unanimous consent to 
have her essay inserted in the Appendix 
of the Recor» at the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, Tim 
L. Haines of Fargo, Okla., tells the story 
of his family dairy farm, grade A, where 
his parents do all the work with only 
his help and that of a younger brother. 
They use electrically run milkers and a 
bulk tank. They use electricity to pump 
the water for the cows, to clean the 
barns and equipment. They use it to 
grind and mix the cows’ feed. They use 
electric drills, saws and an electric 
welder in operating home and farm. 
With the help of an electric washer, 
drier and other appliances, Tim’s mother 
does the work of an eight-room home 
with one and a half baths and a base- 
ment and helps with the dairy operation 
when necessary. 

I wish I could include all the essays. 
Janice Nichols of Haworth reminds us 
that the electric miracle has ended an 
era where a mother’s chores before start- 
ing to cook breakfast included building 
fires in the wood cookstove, lighting the 
lamps, and backbreaking trips to and 
from the well for water. She cites the 
time and money saved by refrigerators 
to store leftovers, and freezers in both 
homies and stores to make fresh foods 
available all year instead of at harvest 
time only. Wandering livestock, she 
says, can be kept within range by elec- 
tric fences. Rainy days were hard on 
the eyes of pupils straining to read in 
the dark, she reports, for her mother and 
grandmother, but not for her. 

Carol Mercer of Logan, Okla., writing 
of the Tri-County Electric Co-op in 
Beaver County, tells a wonderful tale of 
the housewife who promised the linemen 
a fried chicken dinner if they would con- 
nect up her electricity by 3 p.m. so she 
could use her new electric iron that night 
after she fed them. She also dug up a 
memory from the wife of one of those 
farmers who helped organize the co- 
operative. She said she was “chilled to 
the bone” when she had to feed the 
cattle during her husband’s trips to 
Washington. : 

Laura Ann Peck of Dewey, Okla., of 
fered still another benefit of low-cost 
farm, electricity. It has made today’s 
farmers more productive, she said. “This 
has brought down food production costs, 
which has enabled the people of the 
United States to be the best fed in the 
world for the lowest portion of their 
income.” Her picture of the early or- 
ganizers is vivid, too. 

The farmers didn't know anything about 
running a business; especially an electric 
business— 


Laura wrote. 


Half of them didn't even know how to replace 


a light bulb or a fuse. But they figured they 
could just find out. 
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The farmers of this Nation did find 
out. They have run their business well. 
In Oklahoma alone, REA cooperatives 
have invested over $150 million. They 
operate more than 65,000 miles of line, 
Miss Peck reports, and in 1963, they 
served over 142,000 meters. My hat is 
off to them and to their children and 
grandchildren who told the story in 
these wonderful essays. 

7 Exs 1 
HISTORY OF THE SOUTHWEST RURAL ELEecraic 
ASSOCIATION 
(By Dena Gaye Duncan, Weaver High School, 
Frederick, Okla.) Š 

“Your old men shall dream dreams; your 
young men shall see visions.” Joel 2: 28. 

Out of a past of oll lamps, hand pumps, 
kerosene heaters, washtubs, mules and two- 
row implements, rural people of southwest 
Oklahoma were propelled into a world of 
laborsaving devices and bigger profits when 
Mayor Bert Holt pulled a switch at Altus 
on December 13, 1938, and electrical power 
surged into the first 26 miles of line. 

This momentous occasion marked the cul- 
mination of months of planning and laying 
the ground work for the organization of the 
Southwest Rural Electric Association in 
southwest Oklahoma and north Texas. The 
wonderful energy of harnessed electricity 
was first available only in the big cities. 
Later, even small towns had some kind of 
electric power. Rural people needed and 
wanted it, too; but it was too expensive 
getting it out to the country areas. In 1935 
Congress set up the Rural Electrification 
Administration for the purpose of lending 
money to extend electric systems into rural 
areas. Private utilities decided there was 
not enough profit in the plan for them so 
the Government was faced with two alterna- 
tives: to build Government owned and oper- 
ated systems or to encourage the people to 
do the job themselves. Instead of the Gov- 
ernment doing this Job it was decided to try 
the rural electric cooperatives method—the 
American way—people working together for 
a common cause. So, electric cooperatives 
were started. As the first Americans had 
banded together for their common defense 
and to gain improvements for all peoples, the 
rural kilowatt pioneers joined together to 
gain the advantage of electricity. 

Because of their vision and interested con- 
cern, people from various communities in 
Tillman and Jackson Counties were 8 

Higgenbotham, 
Rural Electric Administration, Washington, 
D.C., on March 12, 1937, at Tipton High 


came the election of the first project super- 
intendent, Tom Moran, of Tipton. Perry 
Martin, of Tipton, was selected as secretary. 
The first members of the board of trustees 
were H. N. Seymour, Tipton, president; J. H. 
Wiseman, Tipton, treasurer; S. H. Bell, Ozark, 
Jackson County, member. This board met on 
December 18, 1937, at Tipton where W. C. 
Austin, of Altus, was selected as counsel for 
the new organization. Homer Shotts, Perry 
Martin, C. M. Shelton, and D, H. Laing were 
selected to secure easements and applications 
from the farm people. 

A special stockholders’ meeting was held 
at the First National Bank building in Tip- 
ton, Okla., on January 7, 1938, to subscribe 
to capital stock; and applications for mem- 
bership in the cooperative were approved. 
Bylaws were adopted, and it was agreed that 
electrical distribution lines should be con- 
structed, operated, and maintained in Jack- 
son, Kiowa, and Tillman Counties and possi- 
bly other counties later. It was also voted 
to make applications to the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration in Washington, D.C., for 
a loan not to exceed $150,000 for the purpose 
of building 160 miles of line, substations, 
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transformers, and all other things necessary 
to operate an electrical distribution system. 
The relationship of Southwest Rural Electric 
Association with the Rural Electrification 
Administration in Washington, D.O., is that 
of lender-borrower, All money borrowed 
must be pald back with interest. 

The dreams and visions of young men and 
old moved step by step closer to reality as 
on February 15, 1938, the first annual meet- 
ing of the Southwest Rural Electric Associa- 
tion was held in Tipton, Okla. The follow- 
ing stockholders were present: H. N. Sey- 
mour, George G: Grant, W. S. Laing, S. H. 
Bell, Batley S. Ethridge, J. H. Wiseman, C. T. 
MoWhorter, and Perry Martin. At this meet- 
ing all the board members were reelected: 
H. N. Seymour to serve 1 year, Bailey S. 

and W. S. Laing to serve for 2 
years, S. H. Bell and George G. Grant to serve 
for 3 years. 

The annual meetings of today are quite 
diforent from this first meeting and they 
only discussed their business and then went 
nome. Today the meeting is still held in 
Tipton with some 1,800 to 2,000 members 
present to attend the business meetings, 
hear noted speakers and entertainers and 
afterward to participate in the drawings 
for electrical appliances which are given 
away. Many dealers from the area have their 
electrical appliances on display for the peo- 
ple to see, There is also a carnival air with 
kiddy rides for the children. It is more of 
a community day where friends and neigh- 


In subsequent meetings during the early 
months of 1938, J, H. Wiseman presented 
his resignation as treasurer and member of 
the board and was replaced by the election 
of Bailey S. Ethridge to serve in this capacity. 
A power contract with the city of Altus was 
and approved subject to approval 
of the Rural Electrification Administration. 
The board also voted on March 3, 1938, to 
accept all applicants for electric service pro- 
vided they had made their deposit of $5 for 
membership and that it wus possible to 
reach them with electric service. This board 
dopted rates for farm and home service of 
$3 per 40 kilowatt-hours. To this date these 
rates have not been changed. The number 
of applicants approved was 324. 

There was no dreaming but plain hard work 
on the part of the interested men and women 
who went out to secure easements and ap- 
plications from their neighbors and friends 
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Laing, Mr. C. M. Shelton, Mr. Walter Duncan, 
and Mr. C. D. Wearmouth. Mr. Albert Nulty 
and Mr, Wearmouth attended one of the first 


ets. 
When the lines were built and the A nor 
began to tell of the wonderful conveniences 
of electricity, most of these were happy to 
repay the $5 fees which had been paid for 
We are grateful that men such as 

these had faith in the vision; and after 6 
months Tillman County was ready to begin 
a long era during which the realities of the 
blessings of electricity are continually un- 
folding and the future promises to be even 
more then the dreams and visions ever prom- 


At first the people thought only in terms 
of electric lights, but gradually they learned 
of the countless appliances which are in use 
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today. One amusing incident of this early 
“learning” period concerned a family who 
looked forward to the convenience of an elec- 
tric refrigerator to replace the icebox they 
had used for years. The wonderful icemaker 
was purchased from a local store, duly de- 
livered, plugged in, and left with a happy 
housewife. After the lunch hour the store 
received a call from the disappointed and 
half-angry housewife. The appliance was not 
working at all and would they please check 
on it immediately. The servicemen ar- 
rived promptly and were informed that there 
had been no ice at the lunch hour and there 
Still was none. After thorough investiga- 
tion the housewife was informed that in 
order to have ice, the trays must first be filled 
with water. Electricity accomplishes many 
wonderful feats, but freezing ice without 
water is expecting a little to much. The 
people were so proud of their electric lights 
that they were very prompt to call for serv- 
ice If any light failed to burn even though 
they might not particularly need it imme- 
diately. There was one lady who was so 
happy to receive her electric pump that she 
threw her water bucket from her front porch 
and said she never wanted to carry water 
again. : 

So men dreamed dreams and men had 
a vision and a weary woman raised her head 
from over a rub board and straightened her 
aching back to stand tall and dare to dream 
as she looked into a future which was 
brighter because of automatic washer and 
dryers, electric stoves and hot water heaters 
and hundreds of electrical helpers which free 
her hands and her mind from the drudgery 
of yesterday. 

The initial construction of 26 miles of line 
extended from the cooperative's substation to 
the northwest corner of the southwest quar- 
ter of section 15, township 1 north, range 19 
west, I. M. Jackson County, Okla. This con~ 
struction was done by B. & M. Construction 
Co, in the amount of $97,753.01. Today 
Southwest's lines would reach 2,513 miles, 
or the distance across the United States. - The 
association sells more than 3 million kilo- 
watt-hours of power each month. The mas- 
sive system has a capital investment of $4,- 
600,000 and serves 5,500 users, most of them 
farmers. Southwest has never been late with 
its payments on loans from the Rural Elec- 
trification Association in Washington. They 
are currently paying $149,806 per year, in- 
terest and principal. It takes 35 full-time 
employees to keep the co-op operating. This 
amounts to an annual phyroll of $150,000. 


in Tipton, the association's headquarters. 
Mr. Homer Shotts was Southwest's first line 
superintendent and still serves in that capac- 
ity. An intercom system and two-way radios 
and service between the office and the service 
crews, 

Weaver Consolidated School near Frederick, 
Okia., has the distinction of being South- 
west's first all-electric school. Navajo in 
Jackson County, and Northside in Wilbarger 
County have since become all electric. 

In its 25 years of operation the co-op has 
never had a fatal acicdent and observes strict 
safety measures at all times. 

The Southwest Rural Electric Association 
is owned by local individual membership. 
It repays its loans in the same way any cor- 
poration does and is a private enterprise In 
every sense of the word. The membership of 
the cooperative elects the board of directors 
and through this board has the final author- 
ity in the cooperative. 

The present board of directors are Clark 
T. McWhorter, Blair; James Gober, Manitou; 
F. B. Schnorrenberg, Altus; R. H. Owen, pres- 
ident, Vernon; V. H. Cubyahouse, Roosevelt; 
O. L. Cook, Harrold; J. F. Sbrivers, Lockett; 
and C. D. Wearmouth, secretary-treasurer, 
Frederick, Mr, Wearmouth has served for 
over 20 years as secretary-treasurer of the 
Southwest Rural Electric Association. 
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Clark McWhorter of Blair could well bear 
the title of “Mr. Rural Electrification.” One 
of the original. incorporators of Southwest, 
he is Oklahoma's representative on the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion’s board of directors and has served as 
its president. He once served as manager 
of Southwest. McWhorter is chairman of 
NRECA's legislative committee and is recog- 
nized as a strong leader in the national or- 
ganization, 

A group of men in Washington, D.C., had 
a vision of what rural electrification could 
do for our great country and men in south- 
western Oklahoma had faith in a practical 
application to make that vision materialize. 
So the dreams became reality and the vision 
materialized and a plodding farmer with anx- 
ious eyes on cloudless skies could turn to 
a switch and send sparkling water to satiate 
his parched thirsty land. Now there 
are over 575 farmers on Southwest's lines 
farming profitably by irrigation. 

According to J. M. Maddox, Southwest's 
manager since 1948 and president of Okla- 
homa Association of Electric Cooperatives, 
farms are constantly being more mechanized 
by the use of electricity. It will cut down on 
the hard Inbor a farmer has to do, yet in- 
crease his operation severalfold and show 
him a bigger profit. 

In the first 3 months of 1964, Southwest 
has Dullt lines to 26 Irrigation wells and 
many oll wells. Out of the bold prairie has 
risen industrial plants to supplement the 
farmers’ income by providing year-round 
employment for his community. His chil- 
dren attend all-electric schools while they 
live in all-electric homes. “I am certain that 
the fine young people—graduates of our 
schools and workers in our FFA and 4-H 
Clubs—would have left the farm if the farm 
nome had not been brought into the bril- 
Uantly lighted 20th century, with modern 
plumbing, lights, kitchen appliances, tele- 
vision and radio, and the countless blessings 
of modern-day living.” + 

Today the great giant of electricity, with 
still undiscovered and unused talents, stirs 
and stretches and wakens from the dream- 
world of yesterday, steps into the brilliant 
light of the present, and strides rapidly to- 
ward a promising tomorrow. 


The Honorable A. . “MIKE” MONRONEY, 
address at the annual meeting of the Okla- 
homa Association of Electric Cooperatives. 


California and Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


+ OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, California has long been in the 
forefront of efforts to provide for the 
protection of the rights of all of our cit- 
izens regardless of race, color, or creed. 
One of the agencies of the State govern- 
ment which is doing an outstanding job 
in connection with the protection of civil 
rights is the fair employment practices 
commission of the State of California. 

This commission is under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Carmen Warschaw. 
Mrs. Warschaw is very dedicated to the 
principle which underlies the new Fed- 
eral civil rights law and all of the en- 
deavors to provide the appropriate guar- 
antees of the rights of the people of our 
great Nation. 
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I am pleased to insert in the Appendix 
of the Recor a letter which Mrs. War- 
schaw and the fair employment practices 
commission of this State sent to our 
President commemorating the signing of 
the civil rights law: 

STATE or CALIFORNIA Fam EMPLOY- 
MENT PRACTICE COMMISSION, 
San Francisco, Calif., July 8, 1964. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Ma. PRESIDENT: As the California 
State agency assigned to deal with problems 
of human rights and equal opportunity, we 
take the occasion of our first meeting since 
enactment of the Federal civil rights law to 
commend your administration and the bl- 
Partisan leadership of the Congress on this 
great achievement. 

Passage of the Civil Rights Act is a land- 
Mark in the historic progress of a Nation 
Conceived in freedom and dedicated to 
equality. 

We observe with particular satisfaction 
that, with few exceptions, businessmen, 
community leaders and citizens are ready to 
accept the obligations of social justice 
Spelled out in the Civil Rights Act. Public 
establishments are serving the public, and 
it is clear that the majority of Americans 
nearly everywhere can learn to live on equal 
terms with other Americans regardless of 
Tace, creed, or ancestry. 

The California Fair Employment Practice 
Commission, which has worked toward the 
Same goals for 5 years, welcomes the prospect 
Of cooperating with the Federal Equal Em- 
Ployment Opportunity Commission. Under 
the leadership of Gov. Edmund G. Brown 
and the legislature, with the Pair Employ- 
ment Practice Act, the Unruh Civil Rights 
Act, the Rumford Fair Housing Act, the 
Governor's code of fair practices and the 
Work of the attorney general's constitu- 
tional rights section, California has made 
Significant achievements in this field. 

Much remains to be done, here and 
throughout the Nation, toward making civil 
Tights a reality for all Americans. We pledge 
dur earnest efforts and constant support as 
you move to carry out the provisions of this 
Wise and necessary law. 

Respectfully, 

CALIFORNIA Fam EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICE COMMISSION, 

(Mrs.) CARMEN H. WARSCHAW, 


Chairman. 
O. L. DELLUMS, 
Vice Chairman. 
ELTON BROMDACHER, 
Member. 
Joun ANSON For, 
Member. 
Louis GARCIA, 
Member. 
CLIVE GRAHAM, 
Member. 
DwricHT R. Zoox. 
Member. 


Go Home “Saviors”—A Negro Speaks 
Out in Pride of His Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 24, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
American people are continuously con- 
ronted with a barrage of propaganda to 
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the effect that all American Negroes are 
behind militant so-called civil rights 
movements which have been creating 
and causing racial disturbances in all 
sections of our country. I have had 
called to my attention a statement— 


printed in the Prentiss Headlight, of, 


Prentiss, Miss., on June 25, 1964—by a 
Negro who appeals to the so-called civil 
rights workers invading Mississippi to 
go home and leave the people of Missis- 
sippi alone. This article, entitled “Go 
Home Saviors,“ was written by Mr. 
Joseph F. Albright. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Go Home “Saviors"—a Necro SPEAKS OUT IN 
- PRIDE or His Race 

(Evrron’s. Nore—We are reprinting an- 
other of Joseph F. Albright's columns from 
Percy Green's Jackson Advocate of Jackson, 
Miss., this week. It is re in these 
times for a Negro to speak out in the pride 
he feels in his own race, and the joy he finds 
in associating with his own kind. Read it 
through.) 

(By Joseph F. Albright) 

Iam a Negro, a loyal citizen who lives in 
the city of Jackson, Miss. * * * and, above 
all, I am an American who just happens to 
be a Negro. 

Of all these categories, the last is the most 
important; for anyone race, creed, 
color, sex, or national origin notwithstand- 
ing * * * who lives in this country and 
fails to be grateful for the blessings endowed 
in being an American is guilty of the most 
despicable ingratitude possible. This I say 
without reservation. 

As this is written, Jackson is again con- 
fronted with a swarm of saviors who through 
demonstrations propose to institute a pro- 
gram of saving me. 

It seems that this deplorable state of 
something or other in which I am supposed 
to be stems from the fact that I am not 
properly “integrated” with the white folks. 

Frankly, I couldn’t care less. I have al- 
ways held the conviction that “people are 
people,” and that any anthropological dis- 
tinctions they might possess are of scant 
im) . I am blessed with my own 
cherished friends and associates * * * 
which I have chosen voluntarily, as it should 
be * * * and beyond these it matters but 
little with whom I come in contact, sit down 
with, or otherwise meet. So much for that. 

But let us get on with this discussion of 
my salvation. If I gave the matter the con- 
sideration of a century of thought I could not 
come up with anything more stupid than 
being saved from all the inherent assets of 
my racial possessions. I have yet to see a 
single effort made to save the Mississippians 
of Jewish, Irish, German, Syrian or 
citizens of any other white racial extraction 
from the acceptance of their prideful herit- 
ages. None of these are being asked to sur- 
render the products of their respective racial 
distinctions. No, it is just I who am being 
zealously exhorted by these saviors to in- 
tegrate myself into being neither fish nor 
fowl * * * and by so doing to admit that 
I have nothing worthy of merit and self 
respect that I have created or with which 
Iam endowed. God forever prevent me from 
making such a ridiculous and degrading ad- 
mission. 

I don't want to be saved from the continu- 
ous, adoring association of my own desirable 
women, some of the earth's loveliest crea- 
tures * from my own churches which 
stand as perpetual guiding lights in showing 
me the path of righteousness * from my 
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own fraternal organizations that have pro- 
vided me with the treasured fellowship of 
my own brethren * * * from my own great 
educational institutions without which it 
would have been a sorry day for Negro prog- 
ress * from my own publications to 
America for more than 200 years * * * and 
certainly not from my friendship and en- 
couragement that I receive daily from that 
long and splendid list of white Mississippians 
without whose generous, sympathetic ald I 
could never walk successfully down the high 
road of progress. 

I'm going to continue placing my salva- 
tion where it * © * in my faith in 
God and the decency of my fellow Missis- 
sippians. For I know that the ultimate 
salvation for me or anyone else lies in that 
first and great commandment: “Thou shalt 
have no other God before me,” and the second 
which is like unto it: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself." 

And I know, too, that having said He only 
helps those who help themselves, He is go- 
ing to take a dim view of my riding on the 
backs of saviors, self-appointed or otherwise. 


Jacksonville University’s Dynamic Presi- 
dent Defines University’s Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Dr. Robert 
H. Spiro, the new president of Jackson- 
ville University, Jacksonville, Fla., has 
assumed an important position of lead- 
ership in the community in his short 
tenure as president of one of the South's 
outstanding private institutions of higher 
learning. He has asserted his dynamic 
spirit into the life—and problems—of 
Duval County, Fla. 

Recently he gave two impressive 
speeches which outlined his philosophy 
and his ideas on the challenges facing 
higher education in the United States 
today. 

In Dr. Spiro's speech at the commence- 
ment ceremonies for Jacksonville Uni- 
versity, June 20, 1964, he outlined the 
growth of the university over the last 30 
years, suggesting: 

Change has always been a feature of human 
society, that growth is inevitable where there 
is life, and that time does not stand still. 


He said further: 

The 20th century is the most dynamic of 
all, and that rapid educational, political, 
economic, social, and religious changes will 
transpire. 


Dr. Spiro said a good college must al- 
ways be looking both forward and back- 
ward, like the ancient Italian diety, 
Janus, who presided over doors and gates, 
and over beginnings and endings, and 
who was possessed of two faces peering 
in opposite directions: 

Unlike Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, the uni- 
versity does not have two characters, Like 
Janus, however, it does have two faces, and 
is both conservative and ve, con- 
servative of the best of the long heritage of 


man, progressive in seeking new truth, new 
ideas, new and improved ways of life and 
thought. 
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Dr. Spiro told the graduating class of 
the 2,400-student university: 


Your formal classroom education may now 
have ended, although some of you will surely 
seek the advantages of graduate and profes- 
sional training. But for all of you * * this 
is but the beginning of your educational 
journey. Keep looking back, like Janus, but 
always look forward. Dream, hope, venture, 
work, and pray. 


In a speech to the Kiwanis Club of 
Jacksonville, prior to Independence Day, 
Dr. Spiro proclaimed that the national 
defense and well-being require that 
greater attention be given quality edu- 
cation. He said: 

The future is bright, not gloomy. To look 
backward excessively is a mark of old age. 
Ours is a young country, Florida is a young 
State, Jacksonville University is a young in- 
stitution, and quite frankly I myself feel 
like a young man. I am respectful of the 
past but exceedingly hopeful for the future. 

It is the popular thing today to declare 
one’s belief in education, although not all 
are willing to pay the price for it. In 
America one person in three is either en- 
rolled in school or is a teacher. Yes, Ameri- 
cans believe in education, but we spend: 
More each year on tobacco than on public 
schools; more on automobiles annually than 
on public education; more on alcoholic bev- 
erages than for educational purposes; twice 
as much (650 billion) on national defense 
as for all educational purposes. 

As a citizen and Naval Reserve officer I 
heartily favor a vigorous and powerful na- 
tional defense effort. But I also believe 
that far greater emphasis needs to be placed 
upon the national educational endeavor. 
Surely we must have adequate defense, but 
we must also have quality education, for 
it is absolutely essential in this age of space 
for national defense and the public weal, 

Quality education is essential for our 
times. Civilization without education is in- 
concelvable, for education ts the process by 
which the younger generation learns the 
experiences of the ages. 


Racial Rioting in New York City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 24, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Nashville Banner, of Nashville, Tenn., 
printed two outstanding editorials, in its 
July 22 and July 23, 1964, editions, on 
the recent racial rioting in New York. I 
commend these editorials to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, and ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed with these 
editorials a statement on the same sub- 
ject today which I issued to the news 
media, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the editorials were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor», as follows: 
STATEMENT BY Senator Strom THuRMOND, 

Democrat, or SOUTH CAROLINA, ON New 

Yorx RIOTING 

The rioting and violence m Harlem and 
Brooklyn is most regrettable. It does seem, 
however, to have focused attention for the 
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first time on the key role which Communists 
have been playing in racial disturbances in 
this country. For the past few years I have 
been requesting that the Congress investi- 
gate the Communist Infiltration of the mi- 
tant civil rights organizations, but my re- 
quests have fallen on deaf ears and my evi- 
dence ignored. 

Now that we have major race riots in New 
York, however, the Communist connection 
has been recognized even by the very liberal 
mayor of New York City. The President has 
even ordered FBI agents there to investigate. 

The difficulty with controlling these Com- 
munist-instigated riots in the North lies in 
the fact that our national leaders have en- 
couraged lawlessness and civil disobedience, 
and this has been permitted to go too far 
under Communist inspiration and direction. 
Down home this is better known as the chick- 
ens coming home to roost. 


BMEARERS Know: WITHOUT POLICE ON THE 
Jos, ANARCHY WOULD PREVAIL 

Why the disparagement of policemen, as 

such, the almost spontaneous outbreak of 

vocal assault and wild-eyed accusation dero- 


it is happening 
in city after city; as a campaign of cultivated 
um. 


New York right now is exhibit A of that— 
Harlem a battleground, and in the ensuing 
pandemonium charges hurled, echoing the 
Communist Daily Worker, that the police 
protecting that city from massive bloody 
riot are a “gestapo.” 

What is the motive behind this attempted 
breakdown of public respect and confidence 
and civilian morale? 

It is because they wear the badge signi- 
fying law enforcement authority, and are— 
at the community level—the first line of de- 
tense against crime and civil disturbance, 
that police departments the Nation over 
have been subjected to this flannel-mouth 
abuse. 

Though they are the immediate present 
target, they aren’t the first to be in that 
line of fire. The National Guard in State 
after State—and collectively—has been 
assailed by groups bent on its dismantle- 
ment. The Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
chief instrument of the Nation's internal 
security, has undergone continuous potshots 
from the far left. For if these agencies were 
discredited, removed or straitjacketed, the 
last barriers to anarchy would have fallen. 

Police departments, composed of these 
men—for the overwhelming most part, men 
dedicated and trained for their vital assign- 
ment—protect their respective cities from 
lawlessness. Their job is public safety, day 
and night. 

Yet when in the line of duty they enforce 
the law and bag an offender, all too many 
times some mawkish sob-sister element, male 
or female, throws in, in his behalf, the crying 
towel, and he goes his wrist-tapped way 
rejoicing. Or in the present game of war- 
in-the-streets, where lives, property, and 
order itself are at stake, policemen enforcing 
the law are accused of “brutality.” 

“Brutality?” Nuts. You don't subdue 
hordes of street fighters, armed with clubs 
and bricks, rifles, and Molotov cocktatis, by 
expressions of pretty-please and appeals to 
sweet reason. 

Throughout this era of mass upheaval—in 
community after community, and coast to 
coast—policemen have leaned over backward 
to avoid roughhouse treatment of miscreants, 
from adolescents to their elders. They have, 
in the main, shown remarkable restraint, as 
acknowledged time after time by law-abiding 
eitizens—tirrespective of racé—in the com- 
munities involved. 

The deliberate effort to derogate police 
departments, as such, needs public atten- 
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tion—tfor it serves no American purpose. It 
fits, rather, the designs of those bent on 
feeding the flames of conflict; and is a strat- 
egem, whether or not all realize it, playing 
into the hands of the enemy. 

Breaking down respect for authority is 
step 1 of a free nation’s decline and fall 

Whether that disrespect stems from disre- 
gard of the parental obligation, or laxity at 
& subsequent level—up to and including the 
area of public authority—it doesn't build re- 
sponsible citizenship, but makes both scoff- 
laws and outlaws. It is with these, of what- 
ever degree, that policemen must cope. 

The shifting tide of pressures and circum- 
stances has tended in recent years to obscure 
the precise line defining areas of contem- 
porary law enforcement responsibility. In 
that pattern of change, itself making for 
some confusion, the trend has been to State, 
and increasingly to Federal direction, with 
priorities hardly calculated to enhance the 
status of local authority. 

Still there are situations—local, instant 
emergencies among them—demanding ready 
law enforcement action at the local level. 

That is the area of responsibility for the 
police departments in question. They are 
there. They are on the job. Had they failed, 
in instance after instance, anarchy would 
already have prevailed. 

Earned confidence in America’s policemen 
is a prerequisite of public security—and they 
deserve better than public surrender to the 
chant of ax grinders out on a mission of 
their own to undermine this major agency 
of protection. 


DOCUMENTING THE OBVIOUS; A COMMUNIST 
Boasts or His ROLE IN HARLEM 


If—despite strong evidences—there re- 
mained any measure of doubt in any “lib- 
eral” mind that communism was inciting, 
implementing and to a great extent direct- 
ing racial conflict, the bald assertion of a 
self-confessed Red about his part in it, in 
Harlem, must have disposed of that doubt. 

“Yes,” said Willlam Epton, in a televised 
interview there, “I-am a Communist.” 

“Yes,” he said, his Harlem Defense Coun- 
cil has organized the area block by block. 
“to defend themselves against attacks by 
police.” Yes, his outfit did print and cir- 
culate the “Wanted for Murder” pamphlets 
against Police Lt. Thomas Gilligan. 

That boastful acknowledgment takes the 
whole business out of the realm of specula- 
tion, and points at it the finger of fact. 

It underscores the general premise reached 
long ago by the FBI—the enlightened warn- 
ing, specifically, of Director J. Edgar Hoover, 
that Communists were penetrating and ex- 
ploiting these movements. And it is exactly 
to ascertain the full facts of this present 
climatic case that the Federal Bureau is 
doublechecking the roots of conspiracy in 
Harlem. 

Firebrands of civil insurrection don't like 
the FBI. Along with all police departments, 
North and South, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation is their target of wild verbal 
assault; the malicious intent being disrup- 
tion of public confidence preliminary to a 
breakdown of law and order. 

The Communists here, and the Russians 
as far away as Moscow, are up to their usual 
tactics of blaming conservatives—in this 
case, the candidacy of Barry GOLDWATER— 
for the violence occurring. The party organ, 
Izvestia, did that yesterday. 

That is what they did 8 months ago, in 
the infamous allegation that it was right- 

ho were guilty in the murder of 
President Kennedy—though the assassin 
was a Communist sympathizer and dedi- 
cated disciple of Fidel Castro. 

The facts speak for themselves, and did 
already before William Epton took to the 
television airwaves to identify his party's role 
in the movement, loud and clear. 
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Leech-like, they attach themselves to any 
operation that lends itself—wittingly or un- 
wittingly—to manipulation and fomentation 
by their devices. 

Communist leaders have been seen at vari- 
ous hate rallies, and have taken part in turn- 
ing crowds into frenzied mobs bent on vio- 
lence and destruction. 

FBI agents working with the city’s police 
are investigating to determine if Federal law 
has been violated, 

There can be no element of doubt concern- 
ing the sponsorship of civil insurrection, and 
terrorism gripping the Nation's major city, 
with battles in its streets. 

Outright Communists, pinkos, and stooges 
have infiltrated, along with other - 
tions, such outfits as the Black Nationalist 
movement, an organization dedicated to vio- 
lence and race-baiting. 

As a result, Harlem became a dark and 
bloody battleground. With the aid and com- 
fort of the Reds the hate mongers are vieing 
for leadership, hoping to depose the more 
moderate elements whose principal appeal 
has been based on the doctrine of non- 
Violence, 

The oldest and largest Negro organization, 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, has deplored the 
tactics of the activist Black Muslims and 
Other groups of similar stripe, These NAACP 
leaders know that the entire civil rights pro- 


gram is being jeopardized by the New York ` 
warfare. 


The Communists are-not interested in any- 
One's clyil rights. They thrive on trouble. 
The inflammatory race situation in New York 
and elsewhere provides the Rede a forum 
from which they can incite the easily Ied to 
Violence against constituted authority; in 
the New York case, the police force has be- 
Come “the enemy,” subjected to physical 
abuse and vile language. 

It long has been suspected that the Reds 
have used racial trouble to further their 
2 Now, it has become a documented 

act. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES — The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unn 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the Cononessionan RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Tespectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 

in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
Shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
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deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style — The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½- point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—-When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to.the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Record for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manusoript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 


print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 


nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 80 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shali 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
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other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shail be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. s 5 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recoxp, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 


11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 


shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


CON GRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
1 N t (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, mtatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Friday, July 24, 1964 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate adopted resolution creating Committee on Standards and Conduct. 


See Congressional Program Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 16325-16334, 16397 


Bills Introduced: Six bills were introduced, as follows: 
S. 3027-3032. Pages 16326, 16397 
Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H.R. 10939, fiscal 1965 appropriations for the Defense 
Establishment, with amendments (S. Rept. 1238) ; 

H.R. 10723, fiscal 1965 appropriations for the Legis- 
lative Branch, with amendments (S. Rept. 1239); and 

H.R. 10467, to continue for a temporary period cer- 
tain rules relating to the deductibility of accrued vaca- 
tion pay, with amendments (S. Rept. 1240). 

Poges 16326, 16397 


Bill Referred: H.R. 3846, to establish a land and water 
conservation fund to assist States and Federal agencies 
in meeting recreational needs, was referred to Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. Page 16325 


Antipoverty: It was ordered that Senator McClellan 
be recorded as having voted against S. 2642, providing 
for the mobilization of human and financial resources 
to combat poverty in the U.S., rather than in the affirm- 
ative, inasmuch as he stated that he had been incorrectly 
recorded on the passage of the bill. Page 16333 


Veterans’ Housing: Senate passed without amendment 
and cleared for President H.R. 248, to provide assistance 
in acquiring especially adapted housing for blind vet- 
erans who have lost the use of a leg. Pago 16348 
Veterans’ Loans: H.R. 6652, authorizing the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to sell direct loans made to 
veterans and to guarantee such loans, was passed with- 
out amendment and cleared for President. Page 16348 


Coin Shortage: Senate passed S. 2950, authorizing the 
mint to inscribe the figure “1964” on all coins minted 
until adequate supplies are available, after adopting an 
amendment by Senator Robertson of a technical. cor- 
rective nature. Pages 16348-16349 
Defense Appropriations: Senator Javits filed motion 
of intention to suspend the rules for purpose of pro- 
posing an amendment to H.R. 10939, fiscal 1965 appro- 
priations for the Defense Establishment. Page 16330 
Alaska Earthquake Damage: Senate renewed its con- 
sideration of House amendment to S. 2881, providing 
D586 


assistance to Alaska for reconstruction of damage from 
the recent earthquake. The Jackson motion that had 
been pending to disagree to House amendment with an 
amendment, was withdrawn, and a substitute Jackson 
motion to disagree to House amendment and ask for 


- conference with House was adopted. Conferees ap- 


pointed were Senators Jackson, Bible, Gruening, Kuchel, 
and Allott. Pages 16356-16357 


Senate Rules: By 61 yeas to 19 nays (motion to recon- 
sider tabled), Senate adopted S. Res. 338, amendment 
of Senate Rule XXV relating to the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, as amended 
by adoption by 50 yeas to 33 nays (motion to reconsider 
tabled) of modified Cooper substitute to create a Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct, to be composed 
of three Senators from each party, to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate. Prior to the adoption of 
the Cooper substitute for the resolution, the following 
actions had been taken on amendments to the resolu- 
tion: 

Adopted: By 82 yeas to 1 nay, Williams (Delaware) 
amendment to give the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration responsibility, in addition to jurisdiction, 
to investigate any alleged wrongdoing by a Member 
of the Senate; and 

Rejected: By 34 yeas to 51 nays, Curtis amendment 
requesting chairman of Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration to call as a witness anyone that another 
member of the committee requests be called; and by 37 
yeas to 48 nays, modified Javits amendment to permit 
Committee on Rules and Administration to render on 
request advisory written opinions on questions of ethics. 

Pagos 16334, 16349-16354, 16357-16376 


Senate Rules: Senate made its unfinished business 
S. Res. 337, to amend the Standing Rules of the Senate 
to provide for disclosure of financial interests and to 
enumerate certain prohibited activities. pages 16344, 16397 


Legislative Appropriations: Senator Monroney filed 
three notices of intention to suspend rules for purpose 
of proposing amendments to H.R. 10723, fiscal 1965 
appropriations for the Legislative Branch. Page 16397 


Record Votes: Five record votes were taken today. 
Pages 16359, 16360-16361, 16364, 16374, 16375 


Eugene D. Rutland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Tennessee Press Association 
held their convention at Reelfoot Lake, 
which is in the Eighth Congressional 
District. Elected as the President of the 
Tennessee Press Association for the new 
year was Eugene D. Rutland, the tristate 
editor of the Commercial Appeal of 
Memphis, Tenn., an outstanding news- 
paper of the Nation. 

There appeared an article in the Ten- 
nessee Press relative to Mr. Rutland 
which follows: 

PRESDENT RUTLAND 43-Year News VET 


Eugene D. Rutland, new president of the 
TPA, has been in the newspaper business 43 
years. 

That, of course, means he began as a 
carrier boy. And in between delivering news- 
papers and becoming a writer, he owned and 
published a community weekly, giving him 
an opportunity to touch each phase of the 
newspaper business. 

Gene, as he is known to all TPA'ers, was 
born in the Fort Pickering section of 
Memphis. 

His parents were Mississipplans: his 
mother, Lula S. Eaton, was born near Amory, 
Miss., and his father, Eugene Parks Rutland, 
at Aberdeen, Miss. They were farmers and 
moved to Memphis shortly before he was 
born, 

His father became a candymaker and the 
Rutland tribe soon entered the candy busi- 
ness in Memphis. His father died when he 
was 9 during the 1918 flu epidemic. He 
has eight brothers and sisters. 

Gene received his elementary education at 
the old Merrill School and Cummings School 
and was graduated from South High School 
in 1927. During his grade-school days he 
delivered the Sunday edition of the Com- 
mercial Appeal and during high school he 
was a carrier for the Press and the Press- 
Scimitar. 

BEGAN STUDYING JOURNALISM 


After high schoo] he took a short sojourn 
at Memphis State University. He quit and 
began reading watermeters for the city and 
studying journalism at Memphis Tech High 
School. During that period he would work 
all day and report to the city editor of the 
Commercial Appeal at 7 each night to work 
for experience. 

In June 1929 he decided it was time to 
get into the newspaper business. So he took 
his vacation period and worked for free— 
he thought—on the Commercial Appeal. 

When his vacation period was up and he 
knew he had to have work he went to Sam 
Kahn, the city editor; and said. 

“Mr. Kahn are you going to be able to put 
me to work?” 


A [ppendix 


And the somewhat surprised editor asked, 
“What, you haven't picked up your pay 
checks for the last 2 weeks?” 

Gene was more surprised than the city 
editor. 

He began as church and school editor, 
filling in sometimes as a society reporter. 
After 2 years as church and school editor 
he was switched to the police run. Later 
he became real estate editor. 


MARRIED ZERA MERIDETH 


While he was real estate editor, he met 
and married the former Zera Merideth of 
Caruthersville, Mo. They will celebrate their 
32d wedding anniversary July 23 this year. 
They have two children, Dr. Eugene D. Rut- 
land Jr., of Woodbury, NJ., and Mrs. Mary 
Jane Johnston, a first grade schoolteacher 
in Shelby County. They have a grandson 
and a granddaughter. 

Gene moved from real estate to director 
of the Commercial Appeal’s famed plant-to- 
prosper competition, which at one time at- 
tracted more than 100,000 entries and has 
helped change the one-crop system of farm- 
ing in the Midsouth. 

In April 1939, he was appointed associate 
information adviser for the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, operating in Arkansas, Loui- 


chief of the Little Rock bureau of the Com- 
mercial Appeal. 

He returned to Memphis in 1943 as a spe- 
cial assignment reporter and remained there 
until Uncle Sam beckoned in March 1944. 
He was stationed at Camp Crowder for about 
2 years and most of the time he was on the 
staff of the Message, the camp paper with a 
giveaway circulation of 15,000 each week. 
He was editor with the rank of staff sergeant 
when he was released from the service. 


His major assignments as a reporter were a 
bond scandal which resulted in the disbar- 
ment of several attorneys; the starting of a 
campaign that brought a slum clearance pro- 
gram to Memphis; the waste at the Japanese 
Relocation Center in Arkansas during World 
War II; and the handling of the desegrega- 
tion story since 1954. 

He has had reporters at every major inte- 
gregation fight since 1954. 

He returned to the Commercial Appeal 
after the war as tristate editor and 
his active participation in the activities of 
the Tennessee Press Association in 1947. 
Always interested in helping promote jour- 
nalism, he first obtained the approval of 
a journalism scholarship which continued for 
3 or 4 years. 

He was elected a director from the ninth 
district in 1959 and vice president for dailies 
in 1962. He has served on a number of com- 
mittees of the association. 

He has served as president of the Tennes- 
see Association of the Associated Press for 
two terms and one term as president of the 
United Press International in Tennessee. 

A rather hardheaded individual, Gene be- 
lieves that the highest compliment that has 
been paid him was by Parson Teague, editor- 
ial writer for the Commercial Appeal. Of him 
Mr. Teague said: 


“He didn’t know that the job could not be 

done, so he went ahead and did it.” 
ACTIVE IN CHURCH, SCHOOL 

Outside of his newspaper career, Gene has 
found time to take an active part in church 
and school endeavors. He served on the pub- 
licity committee for the first national meet- 
ing of the Brotherhod of the Southern Baptist 
Convention and lectures frequently at Union 
University, University of Mississippi, Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women, and Mem- 
phis State University. 

He has been a Sunday school teacher for 
nearly 20 years and a leader in training union 
work for about 10 years. He was director 
of public relations and editor of the church 
paper at Bellevue Baptist for many years. 

He was a leader and one of the founders 
of the Second Baptist Church and is now 
a teacher in the young married peoples de- 
partment and leader of an adult training 
union. He is public relations director of 
the church and secretary of the finance 
committee. 

For a number of years Gene and Walter 
Durham presented the farmers program over 
WMC and later did a television show. 

BAS THREE HOBBIES 

His hobbies are his home, his church, and 
his newspaper. He putters about his home 
at 887 Maple Drive with roses, grass and a 
workshop. He would rather fix a broken 
item than have it fixed. His stumbling block 
is a clock—he doesn't have much luck with 
them. 

Gene and Mrs. Rutland are antique en- 
thusiasts. She finds them and they refinish 
them together, Mrs. Rutland is a hooked rug 
artist and has won a number of State awards 
for her handicraft. Their most recent hobby 
project is an enlarged patio with a brick wall, 
which Gene erected and really learned the 
meaning of “working your fingers to the 
quick.“ He found bricks, concrete, and ten- 
der hands do not mix, 

What other time he has he likes to read, 
try to play golf and do things for other 
people. 

There's just on thing that bugs him: lazy 
people. 


To best sum up Mr. Rutland’s career, 
which has been outstanding, is an edi- 
torial from the Commercial Appeal which 
follows: 

RUTLAND DULY HONORED 

The Tennessee Press Association has just 
chosen Eugene D. Rutland, tristate editor of 
the Commercial Appeal, as its president. 
Mr. Rutland has been duly honored and 
given fully merited recognition by an or- 
ganization for which he has worked long, 
hard and effectively. We are proud of Mr. 
Rutland and very much pleased and not at all 
surprised at the preferment that has come 
to him. 

After knowing Eugene Rutland and observ- 
ing him in action for many years, we con- 
fidently predict for the TPA that it will be 
the beneficiary of an administration marked 
by fidelity and capability devoted to con- 
structive undertakings. The TPA members 
who know their new president do not need 
to be told that he will be truly energetic. 
The others will soon find out. 
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Oregon Utility Rates $ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, “The 
vision to see; the conscience to reason; 
the courage to speak” is the byline of 
the Portland Reporter, a Portland, Oreg., 
newspaper published by Robert J. Davis. 
This paper has lived up to its byline 
many times. A June 30, 1964, editorial 
- entitled “Questions for Boys Town” is 
evidence of this. This editorial comes 
to the defense of the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], who was at- 
tacked by “an uninformed and careless 
politician” of Governor Hatfield's admin- 
istration for remarks she made on the 
Senate floor concerning the failure of 
the Oregon Public Service Commission 
to pass on the recent Federal tax reduc- 
tion in the form of lower rates to Ore- 
gon’s utility ratepayers. The editorial 
concludes by asking several questions 
concerning Oregon Public Utility Com- 
mission action, or lack of action, over 
the last 18 years—questions in which I 
am interested, and which I hope the 
Commission will answer. I for one, how- 
ever, am confident that these questions, 
like so many others that I have asked 
concerning public utility regulation and 
operations, will remain—at least for the 
time being—unanswered. 

These questions become even more 
pertinent in light of the recent unprece- 
dented action of the Montana Railroad 
and Public Service Commission in volun- 
tarily and of its own motion ordering the 
Montana Power Co. to reduce its rates 
by about one and one-quarter million 
dollars, based upon the same tax-reduc- 
tion savings mentioned in the editorial. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial from the June 
30, 1964, issue of the Portland Reporter 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

QUESTIONS FOR Bors TOWN 

U.S. Senator MAURINE. NEUBERGER is the 
latest in a long list of persons treated to a 
dose of invective from appointed or elected 
Officials of the Hatfield administration. As 
we recall, it was Howell Appling who estab- 
lished the tradition that every Hatfield man 
must be able to lick his own weight in wild 
caterpillars. Verbally, of course. Govern- 
ment by vituperation is a new experience for 
Oregonians and we hawe been waiting ex- 
pectantly for the inevitable reaction. When 
it comes it should be worth watching. 

Critics of the Boardman lease were given 
a d tongue lashing last fall by 
Warne Nunn, the Governor’s stand-in for 
such exercises. A.short time later Nunn out- 
did himself with a torrent of billingsgate di- 
rected at State Representative Beulah Hand 
when she commented on failure of the State 
police to warn overnight campers in seashore 
State parks of the impending tidal wave, with 
ensuing loss of life. . 

Mr. Hatfield's helpers seem to enjoy and 
prefer ladies as their targets. Congress- 
woman Erra Green, Commissioner Emily 
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Logan, and others have been singled out for 
attack on more than one occasion. 

All that is necessary to loose the ball- 
bearing jaws and swiveled tongues of the 
statehouse crowd is for someone—anyone, but 
preferably a woman—to question the wisdom 
and sanctity of any policy dear to the Gov- 
ernor. Pointing out a mistake or lack of 
policy, of course, really does it. 

Senator NEUBERGER called forth the most 
recent blast from Salem—increasingly re- 
ferred to as Boys Town—when she suggested 
that Public Utility Commissioner Jonel Hill 
should take steps to pass on the recent re- 
duction of the Federal corporation income 
tax paid by utilities, from 52 to 50 percent, 
in the form of lower rates to Oregon’s utility 
ratepayers, Mr. Hill, not to be outdone by 
Mr. Nunn, gallantly described Senator NEU- 
BERGER’s comments as “the shrill peckings of 
an uninformed and careless politician,” 

His metaphor may have been unintelligible 
but his meaning was plain: His claws are 
as sharp as any in Salem and his is a mean 
man in a hair-pulling match. Have a care 
with those questions, sir or madam. 

Well, we on the Reporter have been liv- 
ing dangerously and thriving on it for some 
time. So we now venture into the lion cubs’ 
den with a few modest questions. 

Senator Lee Mercauy, of Montana, pointed 
out on the Senate floor last April 17 that 
since World War I the Federal Government 
has drastically reduced the operating ex- 
penses of all utilities in the United States 
by the following means: 

1, By repeal of the Federal excess profits 
tax. 

2. By repeal of the Federal 3% -percent 
gross electric revenue tax. 

3. By allowing use of accelerated amortiza- 
tion in computing taxes. 

4. By allowing use of liberalized deprecia- 
tion in computing taxes. 

5. By providing for a 3-percent investment 
tax credit. 


6. By revision of Bulletin F on deprecia- 
tion. 

7. By allowing use of compound interest 
depreciation for tax purposes while using 
straight line depreciation for ratemaking. 

8. By providing a 2-percent reduction in 
corporate Income tax, 

Assuming Senator Merca.r’s list is correct 
and that every citizen has the right to ask 
civil questions, what we'd like to know is 
this: What steps have been taken by the 
Oregon PUC in the last 18 years to translate 
all or any of these utility corporation sayings 
into rate reductions for Oregon's utility cus- 
tomers? Have there been any rate reduc- 
tions? Or has every single rate proceeding 
of the Oregon PUC during those years re- 
sulted in a rate increase? What is the pres- 
ent rate of return on stockholders’ equity 
for each of the major utilities in Oregon? 

We are prepared for anything but what 
we'd like are the answers. 


Ridiculous Attack 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Water- 
loo (Iowa) Daily Courier quite properly 
has branded as ridiculous the contention 
of Governor Rockefeller that it is wrong 
18 be extremely interested in liberty and 

ustice. 


July 27 


The following excellent editorial ap- 
peared in the July 20 issue of the Courier: 


TOLERATE INJUSTICE AND Accept BOME 
SLAVERY? 


In an unprecedented quarrel over word 
meanings, Governor Rockefeller has attacked 
Senator Gotpwarer for deciaring that ex- 
tremism in the defense of liberty ls no vice.” 

Rockefeller said that “to extol extremism— 
whether ‘in defense of liberty’ or ‘in pursuit 
of justice’ is dangerous, irresponsible, and 
frightening.” 

From a semantic standpoint, Rockefeller's 
attack is ridiculous. There are many situa- 
tions in which an “extreme” position is justi- 
fied. Everyone would want a police chief to 
be “extremely” interested in preventing mur- 
der. A doctor should be an “extremist” in 
determining that everything possible be done 
to cure a patient suffering from pneumonia. 
Rockefeller will not win a sympathetic re- 
sponse from the public by asserting that a 
presidential candidate should not be ex- 
tremely interested in liberty and justice. 

But, however inadequate his grounds, 
Rockefeller’s attack indicates that the New 
York Governor proposes to continue the 
“rule or ruin” policy which he followed dur- 
ing the conyention. He has for years merely 
used the as a vehicle for his own am- 
bitlons and he has never indicated that he 
had any principles except a belief in his fit- 
ness for high office. He had a right to express 
his views in the controversy before the selec- 
tion of the nominee, But no loyal Republi- 
can will, after the selection has been made, 
provoke a silly quarrel over word meanings. 
Rockefeller’s attack indicates that he must 
be considering resigning from the party. 

It is true that the John Birch Society sup- 
ports GoLpwatTrr as the most conservative of 
leading candidates and it is true that the 
program of the Birch Society could properly 
be called extremely conservative. In order 
to avoid confusion, we believe GOLDWATER 
should repudiate the doctrine of the Birchers 
while acknowledging that they propose to 
obtain their goals by entirely constitutional 
and peaceful means. 

But we, like GOLDWATER, are extremists on 
liberty and justice, It may be that Rocke- 
feller has handed the Republican nominee 
a popular issue. If you are not an extremist 
on justice and liberty, presumably you are 
only a moderate on such questions. Does 
Rockefeller accept a little injustice and oom- 
promise with salvery? 


Hamilton Fish Predicts Goldwater Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent issue of the New York Times, former 
Congressman Hamilton Fish has an in- 
teresting and impressive letter comment- 
ing upon a statement by former national 
Democratic chairman, James A. Farley, 
and predicting a Goldwater victory in 
this fall’s election. In addition, “Ham” 
Fish, as he was known by all his col- 
leagues during his 25 years in Congress, 
presents some highly impressive reasons 
for his conclusions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter, which was published in the New 
York Times, be printed in the Appendix 


1964 


of the Recorp, so that the country and 
the Congress will have an opportunity to 
read the observations by this veteran 
New York Republican leader. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FARLEY Dispurep oN GOP—HAMILTON FISH 

PREDICTS GOLDWATER WILL Carry ALL BUT 

Srx STATES 


To the EDITOR: 

James A. Farley, for whom I have a very 
high personal regard, has issued a public 
statement that although Senator Barry 
GOLDWATER may get a large vote, he will only 
carry six States. Mr. Farley has every right 
to his views as an outstanding Democrat. 
But he has been spending too much time 
traveling on business in Europe, where he 
must have absorbed some unfriendly news 
items in the English, French, and other Eu- 
ropean papers. 

Senator GOLDWATER is more like Theodore 


has been nominated on the Republican 
ticket. His courage and Americanism have 
an appeal—let me say to Mr. Farley—not only 
for the rank and file Republicans but also 
for the Jeffersonian Democrats both in the 
North and South. This campaign will be 
waged on issues greater than the Republican 
or Democratic Party. 
AFFIRMATIVE STATEMENT 


I challenge the party of Jefferson to make 
an issue of Senator Gotpwarer’s statement 
that “extremism in defense of liberty is not 
a vice.” This statement Is not strong enough. 
It should be affirmative. It is a virtue, a 
very great virtue within the law and Consti- 
tution. 

Over 100 million American citizens have 
come to this country in search of liberty since 
the Revolutionary War, not for 10 percent 
liberty but for 100 percent liberty. Extrem- 
ism means 100 percent in defense of liberty. 

Every signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, including my own ancestor, Lewis 
Morris, was an extremist in defense of liberty. 
That also includes George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams and Benja- 
min Pranklin. They were all extremists for 
liberty, even at the risk of their necks. 
About 16 million Americans fought for lib- 
erty in World War II, and 5 million in Worid 
War I. They did not fight in defense of some 
phony kind of liberty, or appeasement of 
communism, but for 100 percent of liberty, 
both at home and abroad. 

The statement of Senator GoLpWATER “ex- 
tremism in defense of liberty” may well be- 
come as famous as Patrick Henry’s “Give me 
liberty or give me death.” Lafayette, Von 
Steuben, Kosciusko, Pulaski, and De Kalb 
Were French, Polish, and German patriots. 
The two latter were killed in battle fighting 
for liberty in our Revolutionary War. 

CONTINUED APPEASEMENT 

Iam disturbed by the mealy-mouth state- 
ments on appeasement, or compromising with 
liberty, either from Democrats or Republi- 
cans. When this issue is presented clearly 
to the American people, Gotowartrz will carry 
all but six States and be elected the next 
President of the United States. The con- 
tinued appeasement of communism tran- 
sends party lines. Every radical left-winger, 
Socialist and Communist is against Senator 
GoLpwaTer’s courageous effort to stop the 
march to state socialism. This may well be 
the last chance for voters. 

With all due respect to my longtime friend 
Jim Farley, I would point out that in the last 
50 years we have had three wars under three 
different Democratic Presidents, and if Presi- 
dent Johnson—backed by the ardent inter- 
Nationalists of the East—is re-elected, we are 
headed for another war, but this time a nu- 
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clear war that will destroy civilization and 
leave China the only victor. 
HAMILTON FISH. 
New Tonx, July 20, 1964. 


Once Nation’s Code: Now Frightening 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent days a furor has been raised by 
many parties who found the remarks in 
Senator GOLDWATER’S acceptance speech 
at the Republican National Convention 
on the subject of extremism uncalled 
for. Mr. Speaker, I would like to see a 
renewal rather than a rejection of de- 
votion to extremism, rightly understood, 
in the pursuit of liberty. Others feel as 
I do that we owe an immeasurable debt 
to the extremists of the past and of our 
own time who refused to hedge where lib- 
erty was at stake. 

In the July 23 edition of the Galva 
News, there appeared an editorial which 
seems to me to place the extremist issue 
in its proper perspective. Under unan- 
imous consent, the editorial entitled 
“Once Nation’s Code—Now Frightening,” 
follows: 

Once Nation’s Con- Now FRIGHTENING 


Through the years—175 of them—this Na- 


Grade school children are still exposed to 
the words of Patrick Henry: 

“Ia life so dear, or peace so sweet as to 
be at the price of chains and 
slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God. I know 
not what course others may take, but as for 
me give me liberty or give me death.” 

Benjamin Franklin didn't mince words, 
either, when the subject of liberty arose: 

“They that give up essential liberty to 
obtain a little temporary safety deserve 
neither liberty nor safety.” 

And Franklin D. Roosevelt put a high 
price on liberty—to the point of extremism. 

“We, too, born to freedom are willing to 
fight to maintain freedom. We, and others 
who believe as deeply as we do, would rather 
die on our feet than liye on our knees.” 

And the Book of Common Prayer of the 
Episcopal Church asks God's aid in helping 
Christians to battle for liberty and strive 
tor justice: 

Grant us grace fearlessly to contend 
against evil, and to make no peace with 
oppression; and that we may reverently use 
our freedom, help us to employ it in the 
maintenance of justice among men and na- 
tions.” 

Yet, last week, some of the men to whom 
Americans look to leadership were ready to 
ostracize another who spoke firmly on be- 
half of liberty and justice. 

“I would remind you,” sald Senator BARRY 
Gotpwater upon his nomination as the Re- 
publican candidate for President, “that ex- 
tremism in the defense of Uberty is no vice. 
And let me remind you also that modera- 
tion in the pursuit of justice is no vir- 
tue.” 

Men like Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of 
New York—a man who believed himself able 
to serve as President of the United States— 
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termed GOLDWATER'S words „dangerous, ir- 
Tespoosibis, and frightening. 

Former President 3 a man who 
led forces of thousands onto a bloody beach 
to regain the liberty of France, and assure 
that of America and England just 20 years 
ago, asked for an explanation. 

An explanation? 

Need one in America today explain why 
it is not a vice to be extreme in defense of 
liberty? Must one point out that dragging 
your feet in pursuit of justice is aiding 
neither God, country, or fellow man? 

Can it be that Americans have reached 
such low ebb that they believe such ideals 
are symbolic only of membership in the 
John Birch Society? 

When such situations arise it makes one 
consider the words of Winston Churchill 
who offered “blood, sweat, and tears” in de- 
fense of 

“I have watched this famous island de- 
scending incontinently, fecklessly the stair- 
way which leads to a dark gulf. It is a fine, 
broad stairway at the beginning, but after 
a bit the carpet ends. A little farther on 
there are only flagstones, and a little farther 
on still these break beneath your feet.” 

Have we started down the stairway? 


Purdue Scientists Develop High-Protein 
Corn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, as we 
approach debate on the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1964, it is well to remember 
that there are many ways, other than 
direct financial assistance, to aid other 
nations. Every development by Ameri- 
can scientists which can be applied to 
the uplifting of the living standard in 
underprivileged countries is a contribu- 
tion to foreign aid. We have made nu- 
merous such advances in the field of 
agriculture, by developing better strains 
of rice or other foodstuffs, improving the 
breeds of poultry and cattle, and in other 
ways making technical progress by 
which needy nations advance. 

A recent contribution of this kind with 
a great potential is that of three Purdue 
University scientists. Dr. E. T. Mertz, 
Dr. H. H. Kramer, and Dr. O. E. Nelson 
have developed a high-protein corn with 
great promise for the nourishment of the 
protein-short nations. The Lafayette, 
Ind., Courier-Journal has recently com- 
mented editorially, under the title “Good 
News for the Hungry,” on the new dis- 
covery. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Goop News FOR THE HUNGRY 

Three Purdue men—Dr. E. T. Mertz, Dr. H. 
H. Kramer, and Dr. O. E. Nelson—have con- 
tributed to science what may turn out to be 
one of the greatest humanitarian discoveries 
of our era. 

Their new high-protein corn bridges a gap 
for the underprivileged and underdeveloped 
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lands of the world that may let them quickly 
join us in our century. 

Corn is, of course, one of the most widely 
available and easily produced cereal staples 
for most climates. 

It is, however, in its normal state, woefully 


countries have easily solved this problem by 
growing corn, putting it into meat animais 
which are the most efficient protein machines 
known, and then consuming the animal pro- 
tein. 

But in underprivileged countries, this op- 


So they are tied to eating, directly, the mea- 
ger products of their soll. 

That's where the Purdue men's new corn 
comes in. It raises the nutrition level of 


in the abstractions of until 


cle going that quick- 
to the forgotten cor- 


Says Oldtimer James Farley: New 
Breed of Politician Superior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great political leaders of our time has 
commented on the scene and 
whatever Jim Farley says is always of 
benefit to all of us. I commend to you 
the article from the Miami Herald of 
July 26, 1964, which follows: 

Bays OLDTIMER James Faritry: New BREED 
OF POLITICIAN SUPERIOR 


(For decades, James A, Farley has loomed 
large on the American political scene. At 
76, his counsel still is sought, and he speaks 
with the experience of a man who began 
political activity more than half century ago. 
Mr. Farley, now board chairman of Coca-Cola 
Export Corp., here writes of the new politi- 
cian molded by a changing world.) 

(By James A. Farley) 


As the presidential election season gets 
underway, several important factors are ob- 
vious. 

For one thing, the new breed of politician 
is far superior to its predecessors. The rea- 
son is patently simple. The country has im- 
proved immeasurably, has become far more 
complex and hence requires far more able 
men to run it. The American people have 
made great advances in the past few decades, 
and the men they have placed in public of- 
fice reflect that 

The fact that the quality of public officers 
has improved refiects more than the improved 
standards which the American people seek 
and indeed demand. It reflects, also and 
obviously, the improved quality of party lead- 
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ership. To make sure of the future strength 
and well-being of our country, we need more 
of this new breed in our political life. 
There are very few representatives of either 
major party who are not aware of the great 
changes which have taken place, and even 


The party which gives best expression to 

this expanding life of the American people 
will be the party they select to implement 
their progress. 
Since a political leader’s first duty is to 
get his party elected, he—more than anyone 
in the community—should be aware of the 
changes. As an example of change, in this 
one year our colleges graduated more stu- 
dents than the total of graduates in our Na- 
tion in 1864, Once higher education was a 
privilege of wealth; now it is an absolute ne- 
cessity for any aspiring youth. 

This new type in the electorate is per- 
fectiy aware that the business of shaping 
our public strength and welfare is now the 
largest business in the country. Moreover, 
educated people are highly cognizant of the 
fact that public business is the most impor- 
tant business in the country, and that the 
life of every citizen is intimately bound up 
with it. 

Times have changed. The old-fashioned 
ward leaders who relied on the May-waltz, 
the clambake and the Thanksgiving turkey 
are as quaintly moribund as the old harness 
shop. The modern district leader has to have 
the answers on new school financing, public 
health policies, and proposed zoning changes. 

Once he was the political broker, the pro- 
tecting hand for the illiterate immigrant in 
a strange land. That kind of immigrant has 
passed into history. The public school sys- 
tem, which is the real heat under the melting 
pot, has fused his children and his neigh- 
bors’ children into a new breed of Americans. 

Not only is the American public more open- 
minded, but the modern means of communi- 
cation—newspapers, radio, magazine and 
TV—have provided the average citizen with 
a continuing and instantaneous account of 
public matters; a coverage which allows the 
candidate to appeal directly to the people 
and which liberates him from the outmoded 
"bosses" of our political past. 

There may or may not have been the leg- 
endary “few men in a smoke-filled room 
who handpicked the top candidates. But if 
such still exist, you can bet they will not 
gain a victory merely by concentrating their 
personal whims. Today’s political leaders 
must use every bit of commonsense and 
“know-how” and intuition to pick a winner. 

They are much more interested in what 
the average citizen is likely to think than 
they are in what they personally like or dis- 
like 


These concepts have given rise to what in 
my opinion is a great fallacy. 

There are those who refer to the present 
crop of public servants as “glamor-age poli- 
ticlans.” I do not hold with this view at all. 
A man has to prove a great more than 
"glamor" to hold his own in politics these 
days. 

In that respect, TV has been called the 
greatest lle detector in history. I tend to 
agree. The deficiencies of a man who is un- 
qualified are beyond the power of any make- 
up artist. I further cannot bring myself to 
believe that the most adept of cosmeticians 
can place upon the face of any candidate the 
leadership he lacks in his heart. 

It may well be that the extreme good looks 
of our late President John F. Kennedy mis- 
led the unanalytical into believing that ap- 
pearance was his principal asset. It was not. 
His enthusiasm, his idealism and his leader- 
ship were ornamented by his good looks; but 
his appeal was built on his character. 

In terms of our own history, I cannot con- 
ceive of much fundamental change, had the 

t means of communications been avail- 
able to us since 1776, Indeed, for the true 
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greats of our past, they might have made 
things easier. 

I think the oldtime stem-winding stump 
orators wouldn't last 5 minutes today. Peo- 
ple today want facts and decisions in a terse 
half-hour, not a 4-hour, exercise in meta- 
phors and similies. 

In my own time, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt changed all that with his radio fireside 
chats. The voice was great to be sure, but 
the public sensed that behind it was an 
even greater heart. And, as has been else- 
where said, what comes from the heart goes 
to the heart, whether by radio, TV, or news- 


per. 

I believe that our age is meeting this new 
challenge. As one who believes in the two- 
party system, I am convinced that both 
parties have brought forth splendid and 
superior men in our times. The fact that I 
was not a particular admirer of the policies 
of the Republican Party when I was chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee 
did not blind me to the fact that it pos- 
sessed in such leaders as Senator Robert L. 
Taft, of Ohio, Senator Arthur Vandenberg, 
of Michigan, and Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes, men of highest integrity and ability. 
Indeed, I found former President Herbert 
O. Hoover to be the noblest of opponents. 

Contrary to a widely held opinion, the great 
leaders of both parties place the Nation 
over and above any party considerations. 
Senator Vandenberg, Republican, and the 
former Senate Majority leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Democrat, gave full and lasting 
proof of this. Senator Vandenberg took his 
party from the backwoods of isolation to 
the clear ground of bipartisan unity. Sena- 
tor Johnson, for his part, in the face of bitter 
criticism from elements within his own party, 
supported President Eisenhower on foreign 
policy to a degree unprecedented in Ameri- 
can history. 

The convulsions inside the Republican 
Party today validate the stand taken by 
Senator Vandenberg and Senator Johnson. 
The responsible leadership of the Republican 
Party has openly repudiated diehard isola- 
tionism and reaction. This tion I 
do not count as intraparty politics; I count 
it as service to the Nation. 

The atomic bomb and its use must not be 
an issue in this election. The American 
people will crush overwhelmingly any sug- 
gestion that the life and death of hundreds 
of millions of people is a fit subject for loose 
campaign oratory. 

Like tens of thousands of Democrats, I in- 
formed President Eisenhower at the time 
of the Berlin crisis that I stood solidly be- 
hind any American President when the Na- 
tion was challenged. I speak, therefore, not 
as a Democrat, but as an American when I 
emphatically state that any American Presi- 
dent deserves the support the country gave 
to President Eisenhower in his own hours 
of decision. And I am not ashamed to say 
as a Democrat that President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Democrat, has the same right to 
support that he gave to President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Republican. 


John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 


last month WRC—TV presented a pro- 
gram entitled “The House on the Poto- 
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mac.” The distinguished actress, Miss 
Helen Hayes, donated her services as 
hostess. The program—for which the 
time was donated by WRC-TV—was de- 
signed -primarily to bring viewers up to 
date on the progress of the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
audio script for the program be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the script 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue HOUSE ON THE Poromsac—THE JOHN F. 
EENNEDY CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 


(Written by Thomas E. Simonton, directed 
by Richard Quinnette, produced by Rob- 
ert G. McHendrix) 

(A prođuction of the WRC-TV Public Af- 
fairs Department, National Broadcasting 
Co., Washington, D.C.) 

Opening: Videotape recording of President 
Kennedy’s speech, National Guard Armory, 
November 29, 1962. 

Sound on VTR: President KENNEDY. Ge- 
nius can speak at any time, and the entire 
world will hear it and listen. Behind the 
storm of daily conflict and crisis, the drama- 
tic confrontations, the tumult of political 
struggle * * * the poet, the artist, the mu- 
sician, continues the quiet work of centuries, 
building bridges of experience between peo- 
ples, reminding man of the universality of 
his feelings and desires and despairs, and 
reminding him that the forces that unite are 
deeper than those that divide. 

Thus, art and the encouragement of art 
ls political in the most profound sense, not 
as a weapon in the struggle, but as an in- 
strument of understanding of the futility of 

between those who share man's 
faith. 

Announcer. Ladies and gentlemen, Miss 
Helen Hayes. 

Miss Hares. Good evening. The words you 
have just heard were spoken by the 35th 
President of the United States on Novem- 
ber 29, 1962, at the National Guard Armory 
in the District of Columbia. The occasion 
Was a closed-circuit television broadcast, the 
Purpose of which was to raise funds for the 
National Cultural Center. Since then, the 
name of the Center has been changed— 
but not Its purpose. That purpose was and 
is to enrich the whole cultural life of our 
society through a center for the performing 
arte in our Nation's Capital. 

What are the performing arts? Some sage 
once suggested the term lively arts as 
being descriptive. The theater, music, the 
dance—all are lively, or at least they 
should be. What gives these media the 
life they should have are the works of the 
writer, the composer, the artist. Certain 
art forms were created right here in 
America. Musical comedy, jazz, many forms 
of contemporary serious music and dance— 
all were created in the freedom that Is our 
society. And the poet. Certainly there 
were poets long before the New World was 
ever known to exist. But the American 
poet has brought his own extract to flavor 
the world of letters. That cold, snowy day 
in January 1961, an American poet was in- 
vited to the rostrum on the steps of the 
Capitol to immortalize the Inauguration of a 
President. Remember these words, written 
and delivered by Robert Frost? 

(Film sequence of Robert Frost reading 
poem at inauguration, January 1961.) 

Miss Hayes. You might say I have a par- 
ticular interest in a center for the perform- 
ing, or lively, arts in our Nation’s Capital. 
I was born and raised here in Washington, 
D.C. And, as an actress, I participated in 
the performing arts. My interest may be 
particular, but I cannot presume to call it 
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2 For such a cultural center is 
something to all of us. 

Washington, D. O., is the Nation’s Capital 
to all of us. It is the focal point of our 
society—the center of our culture. 

The center of culture is honored in other 
capitals of the world; in France, for example, 
L'Opera in Paris. And in Tunisia, near the 
site of ancient Carthage. And in Vienna, 
city of Strauss the elder and Strauss the 
younger. And in Moscow, where political 
revolution could not deny the national 
legacy of Tchaikovsky. Rachmaninoff, and 
Rimski-Korsakov. 

But the United States is the only major 
country and Washington, D.C., the only 
major capital which fails to provide a na- 
tional forum for the performing arts. 

It is unfortunate, at a time when we are 
endeavoring to convince the world that our 
way of life provides the best environment for 
cultural development, that we should give 


the impression that we are indifferent to the 


arts. We are not indifferent. 

The National -Gallery of Art—right here 
in Washington, where it should be—dis- 
plays some of the most renowned paint- 
ings of the world—and all of them belong 
to the people of the United States. It says 
so, in marble, right at the entrance. But 
we have been remiss in not providing for 
something more in the Capital of our Nation. 
We have been remiss in not giving recogni- 
tion to our great achievements in music, 
ballet, drama, and poetry. We have been 
remiss in not giving impetus to the artistic 
activities of local communities, such as the 
many fine local orchestras, opera companies, 
and theater groups across theland. We have 
been remiss in not honoring the art of other 
countries in a national setting. 

And what is more national, than the Fed- 
eral City that belongs to all the people of 
the United States? 

In our Federal City, Washington, this is 
where your Cultural Center will be located. 
It will overlook the historic Potomac River. 

The building will be designed by architect 
Edward Durell Stone, and consist of three 
halls under the same roof: The symphony 
hall, with an approximate seating capacity 
of 2,750; an 1,100-seat theater for the 
staging of plays. The hall for opera, ballet, 
and musical theater will comfortably seat 
2,200 people. A roof garden will be available 
for band concerts, art exhibits, festivals, 
children’s theater, theater-in-the-round, and 
restaurants. White marble facing will 
sheath the building, and it will be sur- 
rounded by a series of delicate steel columns 
encased in bronze with a gold finish. 

Adjacent to the new Theodore Roosevelt 
Bridge and the Arlington Memorial Bridge 
further down the parkway, the Center will 
be convenient to all parts of the Washington 
metropolitan area. The building will be 
within sight of the Lincoln Memorial, and 
within walking distance to the reflecting pool 
which connects the Memorial with the Wash- 
ington Monument. 

Ray Scherer of NBC News, is with Attor- 
ney General Robert Kennedy. They will 
now trace a little bit of modern history, bi- 
partisan in its span of a Republican and 
then a Democratic administration. 

Ray SCHERER. I wonder if you can tell us, 
Mr. Attorney General, something of the 
historical background of the Center, how it 
came into being. 

Attorney General RoBERT KENNEDY. In 
1958, during the administration of Presi- 
dent Dwight Eisenhower, the Congress of 
the United States passed an act which au- 
thorized the creation of a national center 
for the performing arts in the District of 
Columbia. The act creating what was then 
known as the National Cultural Center pro- 
vided the land upon which the Center would 
be built, but stipulated that funds for the 
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building must come from voluntary con- 
tributions of the American people. 

In January 1964, President Lyndon John- 
son signed into law the act dedicating the 
National Cultural Center as the official me- 
morial to John F. Kennedy in the Nation's 
Capital. 

The legislation received full bipartisan 
support in both the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. This, the last bill con- 

the Center, authorized the appro- 
priation of Federal funds up to $1544 million 
to match those raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions of the American people. 

While the authorization of the appropria- 
tion allows work on the Center to proceed 
sooner than previously anticipated, a sub- 
stantial sum has yet to be raised through 
public contribution. 

Miss Hayes has already described the Cen- 
ter to you. I should like to say that I per- 
sonally feel that both the design and the lo- 


Stone's description of the site as “one of the 
most exciting and glorious settings for a pub- 
lic building in the world.” And I know that 


way of lie in shark the 40 of our 


try; John Hancock, plagued by ill 


while on duty at lonely Army posts; 
President Kennedy p vigorously for 
the petigrashe tri whion hig Believed. although 
suffering with severe pain for almost half 

his waking hours. 

These sacrifices are the price of the free- 
dom and the greatness of America. These 
lives must be the patterns for our lives if 
America is to achieve her destiny. 

I think that these documentaries can 
make a visit to Washington into a pilgrim- 
age. They will make us not only have 
knowledge of our national legacy, but to 
love it and to use it. My brother, President 
Kennedy, was constantly aware of the legacy 
that allowed that noble experiment con- 
ceived in Philadelphia in 1776 to continue. 
And the effort of all who continue to make 
our country great is only appreciated when 
it is placed in the perspective of what has 
gone before. 

Ray Scuerrr. That will be the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, if 
you, the American public wish it to be. For 
it will be your Center—yours through 
your contributions to build it—yours 
ee your visits and support once it is 
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It will bear the name of a man all of us, 
despite personal , had grown to 
admire during the 3 short years he lived 
at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. The Cen- 
ter will be the only memorial to John K. 
Kennedy in the Federal Oity he loved. 

The Congress of the United States wanted 
it that way—dignity demands that it 
be that way—and we are sure he would 
have wanted it that way. What sort of man 
was John Fitzgerald Kennedy? We would 
not presume to answer that. His brother, 
the Attorney General, has given us some 
insight. But a man’s worth can only be de- 
termined by what he inspired in those 
around him. Merely by his presence, this is 
what he inspired 40,000 residents of 
West Berlin to do on June 26, 1963: 

(Film sequence showing President Ken- 
nedy's arrival in Berlin in June 1963, and 
his “I am a Berliner” speech.) 

Attorney General ROBERT KENNEDY., It was 
not a partisan demonstration, that welcome 
in Berlin—for the people of West Berlin 
cared not if he was Republican or Democrat. 
To them he was the President of the United 
States. 

John F. Kennedy appreciated the arts 
and it was his wish that they be pre- 
served and encouraged in the free society 
that encouraged men such as he to become 
President. 

Miss Hares. Since the death of John F. 
Kennedy, streets, buildings, airports, and 
stadiums have been named for him— 
a concerted effort by the people whom 
he served to say: We'll remember you. 
By this building, devoted to those lively 
arts, we—the people of the United States— 
hope to say: This was a man, in the eyes 
of all 3 lived. Good night. 


Pecos Valley, Tex., Cantaloups—Some 
of the Most Delicious in World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Pecos cantaloups, grown in the warm, 
dry air of the Pecos Valley, but irrigated 
at proper times, with the peculiar flavor 
from the soil of the Pecos Valley per- 
meating the fruit, have been known for 
decades as some of the most unusual, 
delicious cantaloups in the world. 

Back before the days of air travel, the 
Texas & Pacific Railway served them for 
decades on their diners, and gained fame 
for its dining-car service, the delicacy 
of the fruit, and also worldwide fame for 
the delicious taste of the Pecos canta- 
loup. I first tasted these delicious 
Pecos Valley cantaloups on a Texas 
& Pacific dining car, en route to El 
Paso, to practice law in 1927, and have 
enjoyed them ever since. 

In this day of air travel, Pecos canta- 
loups are shipped throughout our Na- 
tion and to other parts of the world. It 
is appropriate that West Texas Today, 
the official publication of the West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, takes note of 
these unusual, well-flavored cantaloups. 
I commend the writer of this excellent 
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account and the magazine which pub- 
lished it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix to 
the Recorp a feature article from the 
July 1964, issue of this publication. The 
article is entitled “Pecos Cantaloups 
Are Source of Great Pride.” It is a re- 
print of an article written by Marj Car- 
penter, and published in the Pecos In- 
dependent. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pecos CANTALOUPS Are Source or GREAT 

PRIDE 
(By Marj Carpenter) 

Pecos cantaloups have been acclaimed by 
many as “the best in the world” for almost 
30 years. And. they continue to claim that 
title. 

Growers in the area this year have over 600 
acres planted and expect the season to be 
underway in mid-July. Around 300 acres 
have been planted by the two big producers, 
M. L. Todd Co. and Williams Produce. These 
two growers have produced the tasty melons 
successfully in this area for many years. 

It was the M. L. Todd Co. that pioneered 
the crop in the Pecos area and who first 
gained fame for the Pecos cantaloups by 
selling them to the Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way for use on the dining cars back in the 
early twenties. 

The melons were soon delivered to top 
hotels throughout the land. Over half of the 
crop now goes to fill gift orders for special 
shipments sent throughout the world. 

VALUABLE LIST 


Last season during a cantaloup shed fire, 
the M. L. Todd Co.’s primary concern was for 
their mailing list of these many customers. 
The bookkeeping portion of the building was 
saved and the shed has been rebuilt in prepa- 
ration for a big season again this year. 

In the Coyanosa area, one grower this year 
has put in 150 acres which will be packed by 
Jones Bros. Producers from south Texas. 
Still a third melon growing area near Pecos 
has been added this year with Ceres Ranches 
putting in same 150 acres of cantaloups on 
their farms south of Pecos. It looks like a 


. good year for the Pecos melons. 


The crop missed early hailstorms which 
were prevalent in the cotton area, and have 
thus far escaped any severe water 

The Pecos melon looks like it may hit a 
peak season in 1964, according to Don Vin- 
son of M. L. Todd Co, and Tim Rich, of the 
Ceres Ranches group, who are pioneering 
this season in diversified crops on farms 
which have heretofore only grown cotton. 


The Pecos area, which is now a rich cot- 
ton growing empire, was for many years a 
ranching area with only a few farming in- 
terests. 

FAME FROM CANTALOUPS 


Cantaloups were one of these early inter- 
ests and one that has persisted through the 
years to gain fame for Pecos. Many persons 
in other parts of the world first heard of 
Pecos through its cantaloups. 

Growers went through a period when other 
cantaloup growers tried to capitalize on the 
Pecos name, but they could never attain the 
flavor that goes with the Pecos melons. Can- 
taloup growers who have worked through 
the years in the area, credit the flavor of the 
Pecos melons to “something that comes out 
of the soil in this area.” No other area has 
ever been able to produce the melons that are 
quite as tasty as Pecos melons, according to 
packers who move from one cantaloup area 
to the next as the season progresses. 
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Religious Liberty and the Armed Forces 
Sunday Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been called to my attention an ex- 
cellent editorial from the highly re- 
spected religious periodical, Christianity 
Today. The editorial, entitled “Religi- 
ous Liberty and the Armed Forces Sun- 
day Schools,” points up a situation which 
exists in the Protestant Sunday schools, 
which are operated by the Armed Forces 
that is in clear violation of the first 
amendment of our Constitution. The 
Armed Forces promulgate and promote 
a curriculum for these Sunday schools 
called unified Protestant Sunday school 
curriculum for Armed Forces. The Air 
Force makes the use of this course man- 
datory in all Sunday schools conducted 
under the supervision of Air Force 
chaplains. 

Despite numerous protests that have 
been made from time to time about this 
matter, the Department of Defense has 
to date failed or refused to take any re- 
medial action. I hope that other Mem- 
bers of Congress who share my con- 
cern at this derogation of the religious 
liberty guaranteed by the first amend- 
ment of the Constitution will join me in 
a protest to the Secretary of Defense and 
call for the discontinuance of the man- 
datory prescription of the unified Prot- 
estant Sunday school curriculum for 
Armed Forces. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial follows: 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND THE ARMED FORCES 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
For some years a situation has existed in 
the Protestant Sunday schools in the Armed 
Forces that gives cause for concern regard- 
ing violation of the first amendment of the 
Constitution, Affected is the religious free- 

dom of hundreds of Protestant 

and about 150,000 pupils in military Sunday 
schools. At issue is the official promotion 
of the “Unified Protestant Sunday School 
Curriculum for Armed Forces” (UPSSC) 
and, in the case of the Air Force, the manda- 
tory use of this curriculum in all Sunday 
schools on Air Force bases. Also in ques- 
tion is the use of Unified Course materials. 
While these materials are not technically 
required in the Armed Forces, they are so 
firmly backed by senior officers of the re- 
spective chaplaincies as to tip the scales 
heavily in favor of their use by chaplains. 
In the Air Force, only by special permission 
may substitute materials be used. 

We recognize with gratitude the indis- 
pensable contributions of chaplains, their 
supporting denominations, and lay Chris- 
tians to the men and women and families in 
the Armed Forces. Basic to the spiritual 
welfare and morale of service personnel is 
their relation to chaplains and to Christian 
commanders, We are also aware of the pe- 
culiarly difficult administrative problems of 
the service Sunday schools. 

Nevertheless the Supreme Court said in 
deciding in Engel v. Vitale (the Regents“ 
prayer case (and Abington School District 
v. Schempp (the Bible reading and Lord’s 
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Prayer case) that for government to 
prescribe religious and devotional materials 
is unconstitutional. But in the Armed 
Forces this very thing is being done exten- 
sively and against continued protest. 

Since 1962 the National Association of 
Evangelicals has, in a series of communica- 
tions, called the situation to the attention 
of the Armed Forces Chaplains Board and 
the Department of Defense. Members of Con- 
gress have also protested. Nevertheless, a di- 
rective to command chaplains in the Air 
Force, dated December 16, 1963, declared: 
“This curriculum is not only suggested; it 
is the Air Force and command 
chaplains are expected to give it their leader- 
ship and support.” Of the materials, the 
directive said, “The unified course materials 
are selected annually by qualified civilian 
and military personnel. Because these mate- 
rials represent the best available and come 
from many denominational sources, they are 
recommended for use in the Air Force unified 
religious education program.” ‘Then, after 
instructions about procurement of supple- 
mentary materials, there is this statement: 
“The authority to supplement does not au- 
thorize elimination of the recommended ma- 
terials. [Does not this imply prescription of 
materials?] If, however, the chaplains of a 
major faith group, on any given installation, 
find that the recommended course ma 
are Inadequate to meet the needs of the re- 
ligious education program * * * a letter 
may be submitted through channels to this 
office stating their reasons for regarding the 
materials to be inadequate and giving a de- 
scription and the source of recommended 
Substitute materials. If it is determined 
that a valid requirement for change exists 
and if the recommended course materials 
cover the subjects as outlined in the cur- 
riculum, favorable consideration will be 
given to the recommendation.” 

Surely it is clear that this is a case in 
which a religious curriculum is prescribed 
and religious materials promoted by high 
military authority and in which the sub- 
stitution of alternate materials is hedged 
about by official military procedure. Partic- 
ularly disturbing is the refusal of the Armed 
Forces Chaplains Board and the Department 
of Defense to alter the situation. Im October 
1963, the Honorable Norman 8. Paul, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense, said in a letter to 
Representative L. MENDELL Rivens, of South 
Carolina, “With the pending change in Air 
Force regulations, there is no regulation 
which requires a military installation to use 
the unified Protestant Sunday school curric- 
ulum materials.” But with regard to the 
curriculum itself, the directive of December 
16 of the same year, declaring the unified 
Protestant Sunday school curriculum to be 
the Air Force program, still stands. And as 
for the unified Protestant Sunday school cur- 
riculum materials, how can their official pro- 
motion by the directive be constitutionally 
Justified? 

At the Air Force Chaplains Conference in 
Washington in September 1961, endorsing 
agents and denominational representatives 
of all the major denominations unanimously 
requested that mandatory provisions for the 
use of the unified curriculum be removed. 
At that time the Chief of Air Force Chaplains 
promised that the mandatory provisions 
would be removed. Almost 3 years have 
passed. The situation has not been rectified, 
despite protest from the National Associa- 
tion of Evangelicals, Members of Congress, 
members of the Officers’ Christian Union, 
and others. 

The problems of Sunday schools conducted 
under the military chaplaincies are not 
simple. Frequent shift of personnel from 
one post to another makes some uniform 
plan of study or curriculum highly desirable. 
Children should not have to y a lesson 
on Moses again when they move to a different 
Sunday school. But desirability cannot jus- 
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tify violation of religious freedom. As Mr. 
Justice Clark said in the majority opinion in 
Abington v. Schempp, “It is no defense to 
urge that the religious practices here may be 
relatively minor encroachments on the first 
amendment. The breach of neutrality that 
is today a trickling stream may all too soon 
become a raging torrent.” 

Obviously, some correlation of religious in- 
struction in Armed Forces Sunday schools is 
needed. An orderly Bible-study program, 
such as the International Sunday school 
lessons, might be offered, but with unham- 
pered liberty of substitution. The initiative 
should come from the religious groups and 
not through any official Armed Forces action. 

As for course materials, religious groups 
might be invited to provide such materials 
with an understanding that they measure up 
to mutually agreed upon criteria. The use 
of specific materials should be wholly volun- 
tary, and the supplementing or substituting 
of materials should not require official per- 
mission. The Armed Forces Chaplains Board 
should do nothing more than make available 
information about materials. 

Granting the best of motives administra- 
tively and religiously on the part of the 
Armed Forces Chaplains Board in their en- 
deavor to solve a real problem, the fact re- 
mains that the mandatory prescription of 
the unified Protestant Sunday school cur- 
riculum and official backing of its materials 
by the Air Force together with the official 
promotion of this curriculum and its ma- 
terlals by the other services violates the first 
amendment. Rectification of this situation, 
which we respectfully call to the attention 
of the Department of Defense, is overdue. 


The Posture of Our Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
many of my colleagues were fascinated 
a few days ago to read that amazing 
document, the platform of the Republi- 
can Party, particularly as it made ref- 
erence to “fiscal irresponsibility” and 
“retarding free enterprise,” dastardly 
crimes attributed to the administrations 
of Presidents Kennedy and Johnson. 

This morning, by chance, I happened 
to read an article in the July issue of the 
Mining Congress Journal which reveals 
how absurd these Republican charges 
are. Although not of a political nature, 
this article by a leading member of the 
banking community confirms that the 
present posture of our Nation's economy 
is one of great strength and confidence. 
It goes on to give credit to the recently 
enacted tax bill for the prospect that our 
country may be facing one of the most 
prosperous periods since World War II. 

Mr. Speaker, these are hardly the 
evidences one would expect if the Re- 
publican charges of “fiscal irresponsibil- 
ity” and “retarding free enterprise” had 
even the slightest foundation. 

Now, who would you imagine is the 
prominent banker who made these ob- 
servations? Some Democrat in banker's 
clothing? Not at all. The author is 
none other than L. A. Jennings, chair- 
man of the board of the Riggs National 
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Bank and—note this—First Deputy 
Comptroller of the Currency during the 
entire Eisenhower administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to call this article 
to the attention of all my colleagues, I 
insert it at this point in my remarks: 

THE POSTURE or Our Economy 


(By L. A. Jennings, chairman of the board, 
Riggs National Bank) 

In the past, this country has experienced 
a downturn in business every 4 years, on 
the average, and a major depression about 
every 20 years. More irregularly, but usually 
once in each generation, it has experienced 
a major war. 

We in the United States, and our friends 
abroad, are engaged in a great effort to estab- 
lish lasting peace and also a continuing high 
level of economic activity. These efforts are 
more likely to be successful if we are con- 
tinually mindful of the past. 

It is over 3 years since the low point of 
the mild recession of 1960-61. This is a long- 
er period of uninterrupted advance than is 
customary; in fact, it is the longest in 110 
years, with a single exception of the rise 
from March 1933 to May 1937. Moreover, it 
may be that the current upturn will exceed 
the 1933-37 rise since inventories relative to 
sales are quite low. The ordinary fluctua- 
tions in business activity are largely the 
product of inventory accumulation and liq- 
uidation, and it is difficult to imagine mer- 
chants, in the months immediately ahead, 
deciding not to replace goods sold from stock. 
Surely, those who had any misgivings last 
fall about the size of their inventories must 
have been reassured by the enactment of the 
Revenue Act of 1963 and the four-point re- 
duction in Federal tax withholding rate, 

PRODUCTIVITY IS RISING 


The present posture of our economy is one 
of great strength and confidence. We employ 
more people (68,500,000 civilians in March 
of this year) and produce more goods and 
services than ever before. Productivity is 
rising faster than in the recent past. Con- 
fidence is reflected in the willingness of busi- 
nessmen to make tures on new plants 
and equipment during 1964 at an estimated 
record figure of $44 billion, an increase of 
nearly $5 billion or 12 percent over last year. 
This is, m large part, an outgrowth of the 
fact that many industries are today operating 
at near capacity levels. For example, North 
American Coal Corp. Increased its budgeted 
capital expenditures for 1964 to $3,250,000 
because of the need for added coal prepara- 
tion facilities. The of both ma- 
chine-tool builders and building contractors 
is extraordinarily high. The automobile in- 
dustry may reach a new peak of 8 million 
cars, Steel production for the first 3½ 
months of 1964 increased 8 percent over the 
similar period for 1963. Confidence is re- 
fiected also in the demand for raw materials 
and in the prices of common stocks—that is, 
what people are willing to pay for a claim 
on the future earnings of businesses. Corpo- 
rations paid $4.2 billion in dividends during 
the first quarter of 1964, an increase of 10 
percent over the comparable period in 1963. 
Dividends were up in every industry group. 
Additional confidence has been engendered 
by the fact that the rail strike threat has 
been resolved, certainly for the present, and, 
in the coal industry, by the recent wage in- 
crease settlement with the mineworkers. 

Confidence is justified. There has been 
no excessive expansion of any major in- 
dustry, of the kind that is likely to produce 
widespread bankruptcies and create general 
mistrust. Wage increases of recent years 
have been matched, by and large, by gains 
in output per worker so that the wholesale 
price level has remained virtually unchanged 
and is almost exactly the same as in May 
1958. 
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Despite the large increases in home mort- 
gage loans and installment debt, it is note- 
worthy that only a small fraction of indi- 
vidual borrowers are delinquent on their 
payments. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that 
prosperity has a way of disguising the mar- 

ginal character of many enterprises and the 
eee R of some. It also seryes to make 
less obvious certain weaknesses that are 
seriously adverse to our economic well-being. 


LABOR FORCE IS INCREASING 


Most immediate is the problem of unem- 
ployment. Over the 7 years through 1963, 
the civilian labor force increased by over 
5 million people. Employment rose 4,100,000 
and 1,300,000 were added to the unemployed 
group. This occurred despite an increase of 
23 percent in the output of goods and services 
over the 7-year period. During the next 7 
years, it is estimated this labor force will in- 
crease 9,800,000, almost twice the gain of 
the preceding 7 years. One of the more seri- 
ous facets of this problem is jobs for young 
people. In the ensuing year, about 1 mil- 
lion more boys and girls will reach their 


the past year. The wave of children born 
between July 1946 and July 1949 will begin 
to hit the colleges and labor market this sum- 
mer and autumn. The full impact, however, 
will not be felt until the summer of 1965. We 
now have 700,000 young people neither at 
work nor at school, This is bound to be 

costly in terms of future welfare and police 
- expenditures. 


Another problem is that of poverty caused 
in part by technological and social changes, 
and more particulariy, by lack of education, 
training, and work experience. 

The tax cut will help in the solution of 
these problems, but it is only a partial solu- 


a resort to statis- 


It is an expectation, and a very gen- 
by most authorities 


look is the highest in 7 years. 
TAXPAYERS EXPECTED TO SPEND TAX CUT 


As we face the months ahead and attempt 
to analyze the probable trend of our econ- 
omy it might be well to remember that at 
the time he signed the tax bill, President 
Johnson observed that “it is the single most 


: He went on to say, 
“We could have chosen to stimulate the econ- 
omy through a high level of Government 


conscientious and honest attempt to reduce 
Government expenditures.” If this tax re- 
duction can be made to have its full effect by 
Government restraint on spending and by 
very conscientious efforts to prevent infla- 
tion in prices, we may indeed be facing one 
of the most prosperous periods in our econ- 
omy since World War II. 

The immediate effect of the tax cut is to 
reduce the tax liability of individuals by 
over $9 billion a year and of business by 
nearly $2% billion. Economists expect 
people to spend most of the $9 billion tax 
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savings, at least 90 percent. But this is not 
the extent of the stimulus. The 

creates more income which in turn is spent. 
This fairly obvious “multiplier effect” has 
been the object of study by economists, who 
on the basis of past experience predict that 
consumption expenditures will increase not 
by just $8 or $9 billion a year, but by $18 or 
$19 billion. 

The tax cut will prove to be a potent, 
much needed medicine. It will serve to tn- 
crease employment and militate against any 
downturn in business. It is not so clear 
what its effect will be on our already dif- 
ficult international payments position. 

NEED TO CONSERVE U.S. GOLD SUPPLY 


This country earns sterling, marks, francs, 
and other foreign currencies by selling goods 
and services to foreigners. The United 
States incurs an international payment def- 
icit when foreigners accumulate more dollars 
through trade, aid, and lending than they 
spend here. The US. dollars thus amassed 
in foreign central banks can be exchanged 
for gold from the diminishing U.S. supply 
now aggregating about 615½ billion. US. 
exports of merchandise, excluding Depart- 
ment of Defense shipments, reached a new 
record level in 1963 of $21.9 billion, substan- 
tially larger than the merchandise imports 
of $17 billion. The excess of exports over im- 
ports and the net receipts on account of serv- 
ices amounted to $5% billion. But this huge 
net revenue was not enough to offset net 
private and governmental loans and equity 
investments abroad, and the substantial 
amount of foreign aid and expenditures of 
our Military Establishmment abroad. Con- 
sequently we had a deficit of nearly $2.7 
billion. 

Actually this was not a “deficit” in the 
private accounting sense, for it was produced 
in part by capital transactions. If Amer- 
ican firms and the Government had invested 
less abroad, there would have been no deficit. 
Nonetheless this adverse balance had to be 
financed by the sale of gold and the transfer 
of dollar bank balances and other assets to 
the account of foreigners. Deficits for the 
past 6 consecutive years aggregate $18.4 
billion and have been ‘financed’ through the 
transfer from the United States of $6.7 bil- 
lion of our gold holdings and $11.7 billion 
of bank deposits, U.S. securities, and other 
short-term assets to the account of 
foreigners. 

The tax cut may increase the incentive to 
invest in the United States rather than 
abroad and thereby tend to improve our 
payments position. At the same time, it may 
create difficulties. As our incomes increase, 
we are likely to spend more for German cam- 
eras, French wines, and the like, and our 
manufacturers are likely to need more of 
those raw materials that come mainly from 
abroad. Also, there is a possibility that our 
exports may not increase as rapidly. Manu- 
facturers will find it easier to sell in this 
country and may therefore place somewhat 
less emphasis on sales abroad. If the demand 
at home is such as to raise prices a bit, our 
goods may become slightly less competitive 
abroad. 


Therefore, the tax cut may not react fa- 
vorably on our international payments posi- 
tion. The balance of payments problem may 
necessitate other corrective measures. The 
obvious areas are the curtailment of foreign 
ald and military expenditures abroad, and, 
while we sincerely trust it can be avoided, 
restrictions on the loans and investments 
we make abroad. 

PRICES MUST BE STABILIZED 

Above all, it is essential that we avoid an 

increase in the general price level, that the 
purchasing power or soundness of the dollar 

be maintained. If we can do this, our 1 5 

will continue to be competitive abroad. 

it also develops that wages and prices 1 
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Western Europe and other areas continue to 
rise as they have been rising in the past few 
years, our goods will become increasingly 
competitive and our earnings from the sale 
of goods abroad may grow enough to wipe out 
our adverse balance—and even reverse the 
flow of gold and short-term capital. 

U.S. merchandise exports of $21.9 billion 
in 1963 included nearly $500 million derived 
from the exportation of coal. An unusually 
severe winter in Europe and labor shortages 
increased the foreign demand for coal to 
some extent, and it is not clear at this time 
whether 1964 coal exports will amount to as 
much as the 1963 figure of about one-half 
billion dollars. 

It will be very difficult to avoid a general 
rise in prices over the months ahead. The 
immediate threat to prices is the ensuing 
round of wage negotiations in various major 
industries. The all-important need is for 
balance—wage increases in relation to in- 
creased productivity, the avoidance of over- 
building of houses, office buildings, equip- 
ment and generally overestimating the wants 
of buyers. All of us in industry—miners, 
manufacturers, distributors and bankers— 
must do better in gaging future demands. 

OUTLOOK FOR COAL INDUSTRY IS GOOD 


Fortunately, the problem of planning— 
of timing the development and exploitation 
of new coal seams and of installing new 
equipment—is easier for the coal industry 
than it was 25 or 30 years ago when the steel 
mills and the railroads were the major cus- 
tomers and when less than 10 percent of the 
mine production of bituminous coal was con- 
sumed by electric companies. 

Today, the coal market is less erratic and 
more predictable than in the past. Much of 
the product, after transformation by steam- 
electric plants is a service, the demand for 
which is rapidly growing and not so vari- 
able—more like that for telephone service. 
Perhaps it is going too far to suggest that 
coal mining has become “a service industry.” 
Nonetheless, it is true that households and 
commercial buil provide a reasonably 
steady market for light, heat, and air condi- 
tioning—produced largely from coal. Elec- 
tric powerplants, which as recently as 1946, 
burned only 13 or 14 percent of the coal sold 
in the United States, now burn almost half, 
and it appears clear that this use of coal will 
continue to increase, 

It is impressive that the price of bitumi- 
nous coal at the mine head is about the same 
as it was 7 or 8 years ago and that this has 
been made possible by continuing advances 
in technology. Improvements continue and 
the end is not in sight, New improvements 
include cutting and moving coal hydraulical- 
ly, self-advancing roof supports, 200-cubic- 
yard shovels, and 85-cubic-yard dragline 
buckets that will remove overburden up to 
150 feet thick. It is evident that nuclear 
power is not likely to replace coal for many 
years, if ever. 

Thirty years ago, the output of coal per 
man-day averaged 4.4 tons. In 1904, 30 years 
earlier, it had been 3.15 tons. I wonder if 
any forecasters in 1934 would have predicted 
that by 1964, output per man-day would 
average 15 or 16 tons. A straight-time projec- 
tion would have indicated an output of a 
little over 6 tons—not 16. 

People want to know what’s ahead because 
it’s risky to make commitments in Ignorance. 
But none can know. 

Uncertainty, however, is so unbearable for 
some people that they credulously accept 
forecasts that must of necessity be only 
guesses, This occurs in all spheres of life. 
Can these forecasts informed guesses, if you 
like, but usually the information available to 
business forecasters and businessmen is not 
adequate to foretell the future. No one can 
see ahead more than a very short time. 

But there is a paradox: Though the future 
cannot be forecast, it can be made. It is 
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made by imaginative, resourceful people— 
dreamers if you like—who live on the fron- 
tiers of business and the professions. 

The coal industry of today was made by 
the people who devised and introduced those 
giant continuous coal-cutting machines, 
those great shovels, draglines, augers, and all 
the marvelous handling equipment that are 
now available. 

Imaginative and wise men will be able to 
preserve the peace, and, with the tools pro- 
vided by the technological progress, main- 
tain a high rate of economic activity which 
will redound to the benefit of all Americans 
and our friends abroad. 


The Civil Rights Act and Negro Progress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, ex- 
pressions relating to the acceptance of 
the Negro on an equal basis with the 
rest of the Nation will be voiced for 
many years, Few articles have encour- 
aged the public to face the bad dream 
which had existed prior to the passage 
of the Civil Rights Act as does the edi- 
torial written in the Charlestown Cou- 
rier, Charlestown, Ind., on July 9, 1964. 
In an editorial appropriately entitled 
“At the Crossroads,” the editor, Jack 
Hester, realizes that the legislative ac- 
tion does not change a man’s heart, but 
it does provide a framework for action 
that will no longer tolerate muddled 
thinking. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AT THE CROSSROADS 

Our Nation stands at the crossroads today. 
We have arbitrarily tried to avoid this mo- 
ment for 100 years. But no more. Lincoln 
said it best, “How long can this Nation, or 
any nation, remain half slave, half free.” 

If we examine closely our intellects, our 
hearts, and search out truth from under the 
layers of bigotry, intolerance, and general 
cussedness, we realize all too well that this 
day had to come. 

The Negro has been granted equal oppor- 
tunity of education, job opportunities, and 
equal access to public accommodations. 

When we stop to think about it, we won- 
der why this has been so long coming? Why 
has it taken us so long to accept the black 
man on equal footing, as a man of supreme 
worth in the eyes of God, as a man of dignity, 
and as an equal. It's almost like a bad dream 
that we are emerging from. 

No one doubts the problems ahead. Legis- 
lative action does not change men’s hearts, 
but it does provide a framework for action 
that will no longer tolerate the muddled 
thinking that has held sway for much too 
long. 

Now we are forced to deal with it. We 
can no longer attempt to sweep it under 
the rug. 

Have you ever stopped to wonder what 
the Negro must think of the white man 
after all these years of suppression and sec- 
Oond-class citizenship, Recent newspaper 
accounts of the rising tide of Black Muslim- 
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ism indicate that many Ni hate the 
white man’s guts. We hate to admit it, but 
he has excellent reasons for his hatreds, 
One hundred years of almost no progress 
leave him with lfttle to love the white man 
for. Yet we will expect him to be Christian 
and forgive us our many transgressions 
against his race. 

The Negro is swiftly emerging from his 
days of darkness. He has seen a light shin- 
ing across the valley of darkness and he 
hastens to warm himself beside the fires of 
self-enlightenment and liberty. 


Partners of the Alliance for Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Speaker, it is a 
common misconception in the United 
States today that the Alliance for Prog- 
ress is a program between the United 
States and the Latin American Govern- 
ments. This misconception should be 
corrected, since the Alliance is designed 
as a partnership not only between the 
governments of the Western Hemisphere, 
but also between the peoples of the West- 
ern Hemishpere. The partners of the 
Alliance is a program under the Alliance 
for Progress which is designed to aid and 
promote participation of American citi- 
zens in aiding Latin American communi- 
ties to help themselves. The partners of 
the Alliance program presents a chal- 
lenge to those who are concerned about 
the dangers of communism in this hemi- 
sphere; the challenge is simply to help 
do something about it rather than being 
merely shocked and alarmed. 

The Alliance for Progress is an alli- 
ance among the peoples of Latin Amer- 
ica and the United States, The direct 
participation of the people of the United 
States with the people of the various 
Latin American countries is an essential 
element to the success of the Alliance for 
Progress. I have always supported a 
people-to-people approach to foreign 
aid, and I think that the partners of the 
Alliance is a wonderful example of the 
effectiveness of such an approach. 

This program is not an “adoption” 
program in which a city or a state 
“adopts” a Latin American state or city. 
It is not a patronizing or handout ap- 
proach, rather it is a partnership pro- 
gram that has as its base direct assist- 
ance to help people help themselves. 

By participating in the partners of 
the Alliance, American citizens are con- 
stantly demonstrating to the peoples of 
Latin America the interest and concern 
of the American people for the welfare 
of their Latin American neighbors. The 
partners of the Alliance also give the 
people of Latin America a concrete ex- 
ample of the values and principles which 
have made this Nation the greatest na- 
tion in the history of the world. 

James Boren, Special Assistant to the 
US. Coordinator for the Alliance for 
Progress, is the very able and energetic 
head of this program. He has toured 
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the country extensively informing pri- 
vate citizens of the role they can play 
and activating them to take part in the 
US. economic and ideological offen- 
sive. Mr. Boren is particularly qualified 
for his present position, because he has 
been active in political affairs and has 
worked for the State Department in the 
past. Mr. Boren also speaks Spanish 
fluently and has had had extensive ex- 
perience with the U.S. Government in 
Latin America. He has served as deputy 
director of both the U.S. operations mis- 
sion and the AID office in Lima, Peru. 
He is well qualified to do a good job, and 
he is doing outstanding work. 

At the present time Mr. Boren has ar- 
ranged for the participation of private 
groups in 22 States. These citizens are 
not only learning more about the prob- 
lems and the viewpoints of their south- 
ern neighbors, they are also providing 
direct economic assistance to Latin 
Americans who have demonstrated an 
interest in self-help. Such a person-to- 
person approach has made Latin Amer- 
icans aware of the fact that the Un‘ted 
States is a nation of concerned and active 
individuals. 

The following article explains the op- 
erations of the partners of the Alliance 
and illustrates how the people of the 
United States can aid in the winning of 
the could war: 

TWENTY-TWO STATES BECOME PARTNERS OF 
THE ALLIANCE 

The new of the Alliance” 
gram uniting U.S. public and private re- 
sources with the immediate needs of Latin 
countries is rapidly picking up speed—and a 
good deal of interest. 

James Boren, Special Assistant to the U.S. 
Coordinator for the Alliance, and head of 
the Washington office for the program, says 
ia ting iad SODO fs00n' 35 Staten Caring 
the past 5 months, and even a few personal 
contributions—such as & check covering 
cost of roofing material for a school in north- 
ern Peru, and a generator for a village in 
Conchayllo. Peru. 

Many of U.S. groups are on the verge of 
setting up full-fledged Alliance for Prog- 
Tess committees, and several are already act- 
ively engaged in projects. One in particu- 
lar moved so fast that it had financed a plan 
less than a week after the Alliance commit- 
tee was formed. 

Spearheaded by John Chapman, the new 
Idaho Alliance Committee was formed Feb- 
ruary 3. A few days later, the Boise Junior 
Chamber of Cammerce undertook one of the 
suggested projects to assist the Hogar Indi- 
gena, an orphanage near Conocoto, Ecua- 
dor, The Jaycees’ first project was ae 
four pedal-type sewing machines 
typewriter. Now the local nite is 
working on sending agricultural and auto 
mechanic tools, 


Another phase of the Idaho-Ecuador alli- 
ance is assisting the people of Esmaraldas, a 
north coast city, to obtain two U.S. sanita- 
tion collection trucks. For their part, the 
people of Esmaraldas have collected $6,000 
to finance the trucks. The U.S. Banana 
Supply Co. of Miami, Fla., has agreed to pro- 
vide transportation to Ecuador. The Ida- 
hoans are agreeing on financing the intra- 
855 transportation and additional needed 
costs. 

Pensacola, Fla., is the U.S. source of a self- 
help program in Peru. Capt. H. B. Grow, 
US. Navy, retired, heads a people-to-people 
council in Pensacola which just sent off the 
final installment of $20,000 collected to 
equip a medical center and help build a 
sports area for youth activities outside 
Chimbote, Peru—a seacoast city, whose pop- 
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ulation rose from 10,000 to 120,000 in 10 
years. 

The medical center was constructed with 
materials by AID, Peruvian volun- 
teer labor, staffed with a Peace Corps nurse 
and another volunteer and equipped by the 
Pensacola Council—$10,000 worth, The cen- 
ter which last summer halted a polio epi- 
demic by issuing Salk vaccine, and which 
treats 35 to 40 patients dally, is named "El 
Milacro de Pensacola”—The Miracle of Pen- 
sacola. A leader in a nearby barriada files 
the U.S. flag, a symbol of his gratitude and 
friendship. 

Now the Pensacola group is assisting with 
recreation facilities for children whose en- 
tire lives could be spent minus clean, fresh 
air and healthy surroundings. The wife of 
the Chimbote mayor, Mrs. Jose Sarmiento, 
raised $2,000 which built and equipped play- 
grounds in each of the five barriadas, She 
also organized a women’s group “Angels of 
Mercy” whose monthly dues pay for special 
medical cases. A Chimbote citizen donated 
land for the recreation center; International 
Petroleum Co, was asked to build a tennis 
court; Sears of Peru agreed to buy uniforms 
for a soccer team, and the Chimbote Lions 
Club has donated a basketball court. In 
the United States, Captain Grow’s wife or- 
ganized a thrift center—a citywide project 
to provide funds for the Peru program. 

Three States are moving into action this 
month: 

Utah's new Alliance Committee is sending 
a team of four cittzens including Roy Der- 
rick, president of Western Steel and chair- 
man of the Board of Regents for the Uni- 
versity of Utah and Daryl Chase, president 
of Utah State University, are going to Bolivia 
for 3 weeks to meet with AID and private 
sector leaders to exchange notes on possible 
development programs. 

Southern Nevada's planning committee 
was formed early this month with the help 
of Las Vegas civic leader Mrs. Eunice (Wil- 
liam) Kellett, and students at the Univer- 
sity of Nevada have indicated an interest in 
forming a committee. 

Texas has also responded, with citizens of 
several cities forming a committee in Austin 
with the collaboration of Glenn Garrett, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Texas Good Neighbor 
Commission, a State office. A statewide con- 
vention of Pan American Student Forum 
Clubs is scheduled for March 20. The Texas 
residents are interested in assisting projects 
in Peru. 

Two other programs, Oakland County, 
Mich., and Cauca Valley, Colombia; and 
California-Chile, were the first to be coordi- 
nated with Boren’s office in Washington, and 
were reported in the December 15 issue of 
Front Lines. 

Doctors in Indiana are interested in ex- 
panding their “Holidays for Humanity” pro- 
gram, similar to a Coral Gables, Fla., group 
which sends vacationing doctors (mainly 
dentists) to work with Latin American clin- 
ics at their own expense. 

Ohio is interested in Brazil; and informa- 
tion between Ohio and the State of Parana 
describing the entire socioeconomic and 
geographic complex of each is being ex- 
changed, An Arizona group is meeting this 
month to discuss a project for El Salvador; 
‘Illinois is eyeing work in Brazil; Oregon 
school districts are looking toward Central 
America; New Mexico is exploring a project 
with an area of Colombia; Alabama may try 
for statewide help for Guatemala; Massachu- 
setts may have interest in Colombia; Min- 
nesota already has a people-to-people proj- 
ect with Chile; Kentucky is exploring pos- 
sible partnership work with a Latin coun- 
try; and a northern Virginia group is in- 
terested in lending a hand. 

And the enthusiasm is growing. Boren 
reports that on his way to work in the Dis- 
trict early this month, his car was flagged 
down by a group of Mt. Vernon High School 
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students who wanted to report that they 
were organizing a week of fund-raising activ- 
ities in early April to help the Rural In- 
stitute of Education in a community of Hua- 
ra, north of Lima, Peru. 

The Peruvian Institute is made up of rural 
students who formed their own cooperative 
and need seed stock. 

Purpose of these activities is to “buy time,” 
says Boren—‘time to carry out the longer 
range, more impersonal Alliance programs; 
and to let the people of Latin America know 
that their North American neighbors will 
stand behind their efforts of self-develop- 
ment.” 

Tying the US. resources to needs identi- 
fied by AID also gives North Americans a 
chance to know and to become personally in- 
volved in Latin American development pro- 
grams. 


Effect of the Tax Cut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr, JOHNSTON. Mr. President, when 
the tax bill of 1964, H.R. 8363, was being 
considered by the Senate, I expressed 
the conviction that the economy of the 
Nation would be stimulated by a tax cut. 
Now that the tax cut has been in effect 
for 5 months, it is apparent that my view 
was correct. 

An article published in the Washing- 
ton Post of Sunday, July 26, 1964, points 
out that the tax cut has indeed had a 
salutary effect on the Nation’s economy. 
The article, entitled “Report on Great 
Tax Cut,” notes that business investment 
spending, as well as consumer spending, 
has been stimulated, more people have 
work, earnings are up, and profits con- 
tinue to rise, 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Report on Great Tax Cut—Ir’s STILL EARLY 
BUT Eoonomic VrErpIcr Proves VERY 
FAVORABLE 


(By Paul A. Samuelson) 


Five months have passed since the great 
tax cut took place. What have been the re- 
sults? Has that hotly debated measure per- 
formed miracles for the economy? Or has it 
been a failure and something of an anti- 
climax? 

While it is too soon to give a definitive 
answer to so complicated a question, we have 
had enough experience this spring and sum- 
mer to give a tentative jury verdict. 

The economic verdict is a very favorable 
one. The tax cut is working out just about 
as favorably as the experts had hoped for. 
Indeed I would say that we have even been a 
little bit on the lucky side. 

Not only has prosperity for 1964 and 1965 
been helped by this important measure. In 
addition, the stock of knowledge about what 
any modern mixed economy can do to im- 
prove its stability and growth has been en- 
riched by recent experience. At some future 


and 
leaders, for venturing 
upon what was after all something of an ex- 
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periment in American fiscal policy—namely, 
deliberately undertaking budget deficits in 
the interest of sustained growth with price 
stability. 

When the tax cut first went into effect in 
March, there were two opposing schools of 
thought. Both were foolish. 

One held that the cut would give the econ- 
omy a shot in the arm that would cure all its 
ills. Like the nostrums of the traveling 
medicine men, which cure everything from 
boils to dandruff, a massive reduction in 
taxes was expected to add to consumer pur- 
chasing power, create jobs, expand produc- 
tion, and bring us in short time to a condi- 
tion of permanent full employment, 

The tic view was equally extreme. 
It claimed that the tax savings would have a 
vero or negligible effect on people's spending. 
“What difference does a few dollars per week 
make to anyone? Besides, people will use 
the money to pay back on their debts.” So 
went the arguments. 

Actually, the Kennedy-Johnson tax cut 
was across the board, helping corporations 
as well as individuals and families. The top 
corporate tax rate dropped from 52 percent 
to 50 percent, with another drop in the off- 
ing, The investment tax credit, which re- 
wards businessmen for any investments they 
make and therefore effectively increases the 
profit from new investment, was also in- 
creased. Finally, the Treasury has begun 
to be more generous in allowing business 
firms to take faster depreciation. 

To the pessimists all this was expected to 
be of little avail. “Business already is flush 
with cash. If they won't invest now, why 
should a greater cash flow motivate them. 
Besides, there is excess capacity in many 
lines, With investment weak, it will not 
respond favorably to public stimulus.” 

Well, let us turn to the facts. There is con- 
siderable evidence that families have, since 
March, been spending their tax savings about 
as earlier statistics had suggested they would. 
The rise in people's disposable incomes has 
been well matched by the upswing in their 
purchases of clothing, cars, and personal 
services. Only a normal amount has piled 
up in their savings accounts or been used to 
repay debts, (Since it takes time for people 
to adjust their living standards to newly 
raised income levels, it is normal for them 
to spend as little as half of their most re- 
cent increases in take-home pay on con- 


economy, 

As every new survey shows, businessmen 
are definitely stepping up their investments 
in plant and equipment, After many years 
of soft business, the machine trades are 
having lively sales. Even decaying indus- 
tries, like the railroads, have been purchas- 
ing new rolling equipment. 

Thus, it would appear that the tax cut 
has had a favorable stimulus on business 
investment spending as well as on consumer 
spending. And in economics, 2 and 2 makes 
more than 4. Good cash register sales 
to consumers will naturally make business- 
men want to buy new equipment and to 
build new plants. At the same time; build- 
ing the new plants and producing the new 
equipment has helped to reduce unemploy- 
ment and to add to wage earners’ spendable 
income, 

Hence, one of those delightful virtuous 
circles of expansion is currently going on. 
All of us are the beneficiaries. More people 
have work. Real earnings are up. Profits 
continue to rise, as Wall Street keeps 
noticing. 

If the tax cut is working out so well, why 
don't more people know about it? I think 
the answer to this must be found in the 
quaint expectation many people had that 
somehow the day after the tax bill was signed 
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there would be some great explosion of pros- 
perity. Economic science gave no warrant to 
such expectation. In economics success 
works itself out gradually; and so, usually, 
does disaster. 

In one respect the American economy has 
been even luckier than we had any right 
to expect. We have been enjoying marvelous 
freedom from inflation these last few months. 
The wholesale price index remains steady, 
though we are in the fourth year of expan- 
sion and are showing vigorous real growth. 
Plant capacity remains ample for efficient 
low-cost production. Productivity displays 
healthy improvement. Businessmen have 
been extremely restrained in adding to their 
stocks of merchandise, Not only is this a 
good thing for 1964, this moderation in 
inventory accumulation is one of the most 
favorable omens for the year 1965. 

The year 1964 will be a banner year for eco- 
nomic ideology as well as for sustained pros- 
perity, if it helps drive home the lesson that 
it is prudent to try to unbalance the Federal 
budget when that is the price to pay for 
healthy production growth with price 
stability. 


New Jersey Music 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr.OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, we of New 
Jersey are proud of our State. It is a 
State well endowed with history, with 
tradition, and with growth in keeping 
with the pace of the modern world. 

The year 1964 is New Jersey’s tercen- 
tenary. We are celebrating 300 pro- 
gressive years. Virtually every aspect of 
the State can be applauded. However, it 
is with much pride that we salute those 
who have added to the musical heritage 
of our State and our great Nation. We 
are also proud to salute Sister Catherine 
Cecilia Machette, who, in her spare time 
during a 5-year period, after diligent re- 
search compiled a history of every New 
Jersey composer and put together a list 
of every piece of music copyrighted by 
citizens of the great Garden State. 
Sister Cecilia’s four volumes of fascinat- 
ing history of an important art and of 
our State's cultural life will be a perma- 
nent addition to the story of New Jersey. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include in the 
Appendix of the Record a story about 
Sister Ceellia's accomplishment by John 
Kolesar which appeared in a leading 
New Jersey daily, the Record of Hacken- 
sack, several days ago: 

COMPLETE HISTORICAL RUNDOWN OF New JER- 
sey Music Is ComPneEn—Nouxn’s Work IN 
Four VoLUMES Lists COMPOSERS AND THEIR 
Works 

(By John Kolesar) 

Tuxwrow.— The music may go round and 
round but if it started in New Jersey, the 
fact will probably wind up in a new four- 
volume book by Sister Catherine Cecilia 
Machette. 

Sister Cecilia, a nun who teaches music at 
the Lacordaire School, Upper Montclair, em- 
barked 5 years ago on a prodigious task: to 
track down every piece of music ever written 
and copyrighted by any person who was born 
in New Jersey or who lived in New Jersey. 
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The results of her work were presented 


viding a historical rundown on more than 
8,000 New Jerseyites who have written 
music, ranging from William “Count” Basie, 
of Red Bank, to Joseph Rocco “Red Mascara” 
Mascari, of Phillipsburg. Its title is “The 
Source Book of Music in New Jersey.” 

It represents 5 years of evening and sum- 
mer work by Sister Cecilia, a pianist and or- 
ganist who has been teaching for the past 
10 years at Lacordaire School, She will 
teach music at St. Dominic's Academy, Jer- 
sey City, starting in September. 

Her book is unpublished and there are 
only four bound copies (all are carbon copies 
of the original version, which she typed). 
One bound set given to Hughes last week in 
honor of New Jersey's tercentenary now re- 
poses in the State Mbrary, the only complete 
reference work of its kind in the State. 

The book is a marvel of thoroughness. It 
lists hundreds of composers with brief biog- 
raphies, and every one of their works. For 
instance, there is George J. Trinkaus, who 
was born in Bridgeport, Conn., in 1878 and 
lived in Ridgewood for many years. He died 
in 1960. Sister Cecilia took 53 pages to list 
More than 1,000 published works by Trin- 
kaus. 

There are briefer listings of some 2,800 
people who wrote and copyrighted songs, but 
made too small a mark in the musical world 
to rate separate biographical treatment. 

Sister Cecilia came up with some historic 
finds in compiling the book. She found two 
New Jerseyites who are competitors for the 
title of first American composer—Francis 
Hopkinson, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, and the Reverend James Lyon, 
a native of Newark who was pastor of 
churches in Maine and Nova Scotia. 

Hopkinson is credited by Sister Cecilia 
with writing the first real American song in 
1759, a tune called My Days Have Been So 
Wondrous Free. Lyon wrote an ode for his 
graduation class at Princeton University 
September 26, 1759, but the music no longer 
exists. 


DETECTIVE WORK 


While the book is largely historical, it re- 
quired many of the talents of a detective to 
compile. 

Sister Cecilia contacted the major song 
writers’ organizations, such as the American 
Society of Composers, authors and publish- 
ers for membership lists. She visited every 
library in New Jersey. 

She contacted 300 song publishers and 
hundreds of living composers, She asked the 
composers to give her the names of any 
other New Jerseyites who wrote music or to 
provide biographical information on names 
she had come across. 

In one case, all she had was a name and 
date on a tombstone, Using the year of 
death, she traced the undertaker and man- 
aged to come up with fairly complete biog- 
raphy. 

In another case she uncovered the eight 
carefully concealed pseudonyms of a New Jer- 
sey composer. When the composer was con- 
fronted with Sister Cecilia's knowledge, he 
suggested she become a private detective. 

As a doublecheck, Sister Cecilia poured 
through all the U.S. song t books 
from 1898 through 1962, looking for New Jer- 
seyites. Anyone can copyright a song 
simply by sending two copies of his work 
along with $4 to the copyright office in Wash- 
ington. The result is that Sister Cecilia had 


Sister Cecilia believes she tracked down 
every New Jersey composer there was. But 
her book doesn’t tell quite all she found. 
Some composers wanted to keep some of 
their pseudonyms from the public and a few 
edited the lists of their works to eliminate 
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some of the more embarrassing opuses. She 
complied with their wishes, but her files still 
contain the full story. 

Sister Cecilia traced the written works 
of some top Jersey-born jazzman—including 
hundreds of works by Basie dating back to 
1930; the works of the late James P. John- 
son, of New Brunswick, an accomplished 
pianist who wrote “The Charleston"; and 
Don Elliott of Somerville, a modern mu- 
sician who plays many instruments and has 
written works ranging from the score for the 
musical “Thurber Carnival” to the music 
for a hairdressing commercial. 

There are eminent classical composers: 
the late George Antheil, who was born in 
Trenton; Roger Sessions and Roy Harris, who 
worked in Princeton, and Ferdie Grofe, who 
lived in Leonia and Teaneck from 1926 to 
1940, 

Many of the composers remembered their 
home State in their works. Red Mascara 
has achieved a small fame with his Tm From 
New Jersey,” which he is seeking to have 
legislated as New Jersey’s official State song. 
He also wrote 63 other songs. 

And there was Henry I. Marshall, who died 
in 1958. He wrote a song called “Dinah” 
in 1913. Less successful, but more topical, 
was his “Bergen County Song” in 1931, 
written for the dedication of the George 
Washington Bridge. Marshall lived in Emer- 
son, River Edge, Elizabeth, Westfield, and 
Scotch Plains at various times. 

One name does not appear on the list of 
composers—Sister Cecilia’s. She says she has 
written a few small pieces for instruction 
purposes or to provide melodies for poems 
written by her students. But she said she 
does not qualify for the title of composer 
and thus does not appear in the book, 


Prayers in the Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
continue to be impressed by the strong 
support being given by Hollywood film 
stars and celebrities to the movement 
to restore prayers and Bible reading to 
our public schools. It is indeed ironical 
that the leadership in this fight is com- 
ing from Hollywood, while much of the 
brunt of the opposition is coming from 
our clergy. I know many of the movie 
stars who are supporting Project Prayer 
in Hollywood, Calif., and they stand 
among the best and most loyal citizens 
we have. 

In order that my colleagues may have 
more information about the work of 
Project Prayer, I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en- 
titled “Film Stars Fight Court Ban on 
Prayers,” from the Shreveport Journal 
of July 6, 1964; and an article entitled 
“Raymond Massey, Miss Swanson Ask 
Prayer Amendment,” from the Citizen- 
News of May 8, 1964. I also ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an excellent article on the subject of 
prayers in our schools, written by Dr. 
Max Rafferty, the superintendent of 
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public instruction in California. This 
article was printed in the Los Angeles 
Times of June 29, 1964, and is entitled 
“Schools Have Place for God, Too.” 
There being no objection, the editorial 
were ordered to be 


From the Shreveport (La.) Journal, July 6, 
1964] 

FILM STARS FIGHT Court Ban on PRAYER 

Not all of Hollywood's motion picture stars 
are alined with liberals who are seeking to 
change the American way of life. 

In these days when it is common to read 
that some of the biggest names in box office 
history are being linked to civil rights dem- 
onstrations on the part of lawless trespassers, 
te that there are representa- 


The first step in this effort is for Ameri- 
cans everywhere to write their Congressmen. 
and ask them to sign Discharge Petition 3, 
which will bring the Becker amendment to 
the floor of the House for a vote. A total of 
218 signatures is needed. 

Participating in the Houston rally were 
Hollywood's Victor Jory, Irene sisal bite Bord 
Eisley, Susan Seaforth, Linda Regers, Bren: 

Benet, James Best, and Jericho Brown. 

In addition, citizens attending the meet- 

ing heard the recorded voices of screen stars 


Swanson, 
Ayres, Rhonda Fleming, and Walter Brennan. 
Actor Jory attacked the Supreme Court's 


“I believe in prayer and I want it back in 
our schools.” 

The Becker amendment follows: 

“Section 1. Nothing in this Constitution 
shall be deemed to prohibit the offering, 
reading from, or listening to prayers or bibli- 
cal scriptures, if participation therein is on 
a voluntary basis, in any governmental or 
public school, institution, or place. 

“Src. 2, Nothing in this Constitution shall 
be deemed to prohibit making reference to 
belief in, reliance upon, or invoking the aid 
of God or a Supreme Being in any govern- 
mental or public document, proceeding, 
activity, ceremony, school, institution, or 
place, or upon coinage, currency, or obliga- 
tion of the United States. 

“Src. 3. Nothing in this article shall con- 
stitute an establishment of religion. 

“Src. 4. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its sub- 
mission to the States by the Congress.” 

All of the Hollywood actors and actresses 
present delivered testimonials for more than 
2% hours, calling for passage of the Becker 
amendment to permit voluntary prayers, Bi- 
ble reading and recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer in public schools. 

Certainly, the citizens of the United States 
should commend these men and women of 
the entertainment world for their devotion 
to the preservation of the spiritual founda- 
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tion on which this Nation has grown to great- 
ness and on which its future rests. 


[From the Citizens’-News, May 8, 1964] 


Rarmonp Massey, Miss Swanson ASK PRAYER 
AMENDMENT 


Wisuie-—Gloria Swanson and Raymond 
Massey yesterday joined church leaders and 
other film celebrities in a strong endorsement 
of the Becker prayer amendment. 

Speaking at a press conference held by 
Project Prayer in the Ambassador Hotel Miss 
Swanson declared: “I’m not interested in 
politics. Iam interested in returning prayer 
to the classrooms of America. Taking prayer 
out of the public schools is only a start in 
a program to undermine our country.” 

said: “One of my ancestors came 
to this country in 1629 from England where 
there was no religious freedom. He realized 
the importance of keeping church and state 
separate; but that does not mean we should 
exclude prayer from our school systems. The 
Supreme Court that handed down the deci- 
sion banning prayer opened its session with 
an invocation. The people must overrule 
this decision by enacting an amendment re- 
storing prayer to the classroom.” 

Sam M. Cavnar, national executive director 
of Project Prayer, denied charges that the 
organization is backed or in any other way 
directed by “extremists.” “There are those 
who have tried to smear us. We have been 
attacked by Congressman James Corman, of 
San Fernando Valley. We want all to know 
that we're strictly nonpolitical, seeking only 
to obtain a constitutional amendment re- 
dedicating the United States as a nation un- 
der God. 

“Unless Americans stand up for freedom 
of worship, the next thing you know chap- 
lains will be removed from our Armed Forces 
and ultimately we'll be an atheistic nation.” 

Dale Evans, film star, stated: “I’m not now 
nor have ever been a member of the John 
Birch Society. I'm for putting prayer back 
in the classrooms of America so that the 
youth can learn the source of their Nation's 
strength. We're now in a war against forces 
working to tear down the morals of our 
young people. Since so few of them go to 
church regularly, the schools must remind 
them through prayer of God and his com- 
mandments.” 

The Reverend Harold L. Picket, of the First 
Baptist Ohurch of Van Nuys said that one 
national newspaper columnist has linked 


attack upon me and others identified with 
Project Prayer as a sinister attempt to un- 
dermine a worthy group. Prayer in public 
institutions is a part of the great American 
tradition. We must back the Becker prayer 
amendment to the hilt. There must be no 
compromise with its objectives. Uniess God 
blesses our Nation, we can come to a time 
when His judgment will surely weigh heavily 
against us.” 

Others urged that the leaders of Project 
Prayer be allowed to testify in Washington 
before the Judiciary Committee hearings on 
the Becker prayer amendment. 

Project Prayer isa national nonprofit, non- 
partisan, nondenominational organization 
with local headquarters at 1717 North Vine 
Street. 


From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, June 
29, 1964] 
ScHOOLS Have PLACE ror Gop, Too 
(By Dr. Max Rafferty) 

The 10th labor: God in the schools. 

There is a trend running throughout the 
land which I mistrust and fear. A whole 
series of Supreme Court decisions, starting 
with the Vashti McCollum case back in the 
1930’s and with obviously more to come in 
the not too distant future, point in one 
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direction, and that is toward a time when 
the very mention of God wiil be forbidden 
in the Nation’s schools. 

It's not so much what the Supreme Court 
has said so far as it is the interpretations 
which have been placed upon the several 
decisions by local authorities. In one of our 
great Eastern States, for example, the recita- 
tion in school of the last verse of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” has been declared illegal, 
presumably because it contains the phrase 
“In God is our trust.” 

Here in California demands have been 
served on certain school boards to eliminate 
all prayers, spoken or sung, from the cur- 
riculum. Yet the State music textbooks is- 
sued by my own office are full of prayers. 
For instance: 

“Our father’s God, to Thee, 

de of liberty, to Thee we sing * * *.” 

“America, America, God shed His grace on 
thee . „* .” 

And even: 

“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord.” 

Another begins with a quotation from 
Charles Dickens which has gladdened the 
hearts of mankind ever since Tiny Tim 
spoke it out of the fullness of his heart and 
in the happy reverence of the Christmas 
season: “God bless us, every one.” 

The move to outlaw Christmas carols in 
our schools is well known, despite the fact 
that these innocent, Joyous folk songs, many 
of them out of the childhood of the race, 
are among our most precious musical treas- 
ures, sung alike by Christians and mon- 
Christians during the Yuletide holidays. 

In a nation founded largely for religious 
purposes, with God's name in its national 
anthem and its pledge of allegiance, with 
prayers to that same Deity rising each day 
from the Chambers which shelter its Senate 
and its House of Represenatives, it is incom- 
prenhensible to me that the litle kindergar- 
teners in my new hometown of Sacramento 
should be forbidden by legal edict to say 
their simple thanks to their Creator for their 
daily cups of milk. No one can tell me that 
this sort of thing is what the Founding Fa- 
thers had in mind when they wisely wrote 
the principle of separation of church and 
state into the Constitution. 

Teachers should not indulge in preaching, 
nor in an attempt to interpret the Scriptures. 
There is no place in our public schools for 
sectarian religion of any kind. But it seems 
to me that there is a very positive and im- 
portant place for God in the schools of the 
land which was colonized in His name, freed 
in His name and kept together just 100 years 
ago in His name—not a Protestant God, nor 
a Catholic God, nor a Jewish God, but God 
the common Father of us all. 

There is no separating religion and educa- 
tion, any more than there can be the sep- 
aration of Siamese twins joined by vital 
organs. Can history be taught minus the 
rise of Christianity, the crusades, the Refor- 
mation? Oan art survive the loss of the Sis- 
tine Chapel, Raphael’s madonnas, "The Last 
Supper"? Can music tolerate the amputa- 
tion of Handel’s “Messiah” and the magnifi- 
cent canticles of our Judeo-Christian herit- 
age? Can literature, indeed, be taught at all? 

True, our Highest Court has said nothing 
yet to imperil these great bullding blocks of 
education. But a trend is running like a 
river underground which every now and then 
foams ominously into view. In a time when 
national morals are at a record low, when 
the threat of disaster hangs over the whole 
land, when our juvenile crime rate has be- 
come an object of shuddering horror to the 
rest of the civilized world, it seems to me that 
we need more spiritual and moral values 
in our schools, not fewer. 

And there are no spiritual values without 
God. 
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Tax Cut Success Refutes Pessimists’ View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Sun-Times in its Sunday edi- 
tions carried an excellent article by Mr. 
Paul A. Samuelson on the effect of the 
tax cut on the Nation’s economy. 

The article clearly demonstrates how 
wrong were those who opposed this tax 
cut and how absolutely right was our 
late President, John F. Kennedy, in 
pressing for this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact that we are now 
in the 40th consecutive month of eco- 
nomic expansion proves how absolutely 
right were President Kennedy and Presi- 
dent Johnson in urging this legislation. 

True enough, it took a great act of 
courage and daring on the part of Presi- 
dent Kennedy to propose a program of 
deliberately undertaking budget deficits 
to Nr economic growth through tax 
relief. 

But Mr. Kennedy’s wisdom has been 
proven beyond any doubt. The following 
article clearly demonstrates how appro- 
priate it is today to state that our un- 
precedented sustained economy is indeed 
a monument to the foresight of both 
President Kennedy and President John- 
son. 

The article follows: 

Tax Cur Success REFUTES Presstmasts’ VIEW 
(By Paul A. Samuelson) 

The tax cut is working out just about as 
favorably as the experts had hoped for. 

Indeed, it seems we have even been a little 
bit on the lucky side. 

The tax cut was, after all, something of an 
experiment in American fiscal policy—de- 
Uberately undertaking budget deficits in the 
iena of sustained growth with price stab- 
When it first went into effect in March, 


there were two opposing schools of thought. 
Both were foolish. 

One held that the cut would give the econ- 
omy a shot in the arm that would cure every- 
thing from boils to dandruff. 

A massive reduction in taxes was expected 
to add to consumer purchasing power, create 
jobs, expand production, and bring us in a 
short time to a condition of permanent full 
employment. 

WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE? 


The pessimistic view claimed that the tax 
savings would have a zero or negligible effect 
on people's spending. “What difference does 
a few dollars per week make to anyone? 
Besides, people will use the money to pay 
back on their debts.” 

So went the arguments. 

Actually, the Kennedy-Johnson tax cut 
Was across the board, helping corporations 
as well as individuals and families. 

The top corporate tax rate dropped from 
52 percent to 50 percent, with another de- 
cline in the offing. 

The investment tax credit, which rewards 
businessmen for any investments they make 
and therefore effectively increases the profit 
from new investment, was also increased. 

Finally, the Treasury has begun to be more 


generous in allowing business firms to take 
faster depreciation. 
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“Business already is flush with cash,” they 
said. “If they won't invest now, why should 
a greater cash flow motivate them?” 

Well, let us turn to the facts. There is 
considerable evidence that families have, 
since March, been spending their tax say- 
ings about as earlier statistics had suggested 


ly a normal amount has piled up in savings 
accounts or been used to repay debts. 

(Since it takes time for people to adjust 
their living standards to newly raised income 
levels, it is “normal” for them to spend as 
little as half of their most recent increases 
in take-home pay on consumption.) 

All this is reflected in good retail sales. 
We continue to break records every year, 
which is par for the course in a growing 
economy. 

Savings are now at about 8 percent of dis- 
posable income, meaning that people have 
been passing on 92 cents out of every income 
dollar. Some students, myself included, had 
been prepared for a temporary rise in this 
ratio to above 8 percent. So one cannot 
fault the American consumer on this score. 

INVESTMENTS ON INCREASE 

As every new survey shows, businessmen 
are definitely stepping up their investments 
in plant and equipment. After many years 
of soft business, the machine trades are hay- 
ing lively sales. Even decaying industries, 
such as the railroads, have been purchasing 
new rolling equipment. 

Thus, it would appear that the tax cut has 
had a favorable stimulus on business invest- 
ment spending as well as on consumer 
spending. 

And in economics, two and two makes more 
than four. Good cash register sales to con- 
sumers naturally will make businessmen 
want to buy new equipment and to butid 
new plants. 

At the same time, building new plants and 
producing new equipment have helped 
reduce unemployment and add to wage 
earners’ spendable income. 

Hence, one of those delightful circles of 
expansion is currently going on. All of us 
benefit. More people have work. Real earn- 
ings are up. Profits continue to rise, as Wall 
Street keeps noticing. 

If the tax cut is working out so well, why 
don't more people know about it? 

I think the answer to this must be found 
in the quaint expectation many people had 
that somehow the day after the tax bill was 
signed there would be some great explosion 
of prosperity. 

But in economics, success works itself out 
gradually; and so, usually, does disaster. 

FREEDOM FROM INFLATION 


In one respect the American economy has 
been even luckier than we had any right to 
expect. We have been enjoying freedom from 
inflation these last few months. 

The wholesale price index remains steady, 
although we are in the fourth year of ex- 


pansion and are showing vigorous real 


Plant capacity remains ample for efficient 
low-cost production. Productivity displays 
healthy improvement. Businessmen have 
been extremely restrained in adding to their 
stocks of merchandise. 

Not only is this a good thing for 1964. 
This moderation in inventory accumulation 
is one of the most favorable omens for the 
year 1965. 

This will be a banner year for economic 
ideology as well as for sustained prosperity, 
if it helps drive home the lesson that it is 
prudent to try to unbalance the Federal 
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budget when that is the price to pay for 
healthy production growth with price 
stability. 


Desalination Study Authorized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, there 
are, as you know, a number of complex 
problems pertaining to our water supply 
now under review and being discussed 
by the Congress. Because of the impor- 
tance of the overall subject, I should like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
a recent announcement of the Metropoli- 
tan Water District of Southern Califor- 
nia relating to a significant specific proj- 
ect soon to be underway: 

A wide-ranging study which could result 
in construction on the southern California 
coastline by 1970 of by far the world's largest 
sea water conversion plant was given the 
go-ahead today (Tuesday, July 14) by the 
metropolitan water district. 

The proposed plant would be nuclear 
fueled and would produce large quantities of 
electric power, thus reducing the cost of de- 
salting the ocean water. 

The metropolitan water district board of 
directors approved terms of a contract for 
the study with the Department of Interior 
and the Atomic Energy Commission under 
which each will pay one-third of its cost. 

To be determined will be the location, 
feasibility and preliminary design of a plant 
capable of producing between 50 and 150 
million gallons of water a day. That is 
enough fresh water for a population of from 
250,000 to 750,000. 

The largest existing desalination plant, lo- 
cated at Kuwait on the Persian Gulf, has a 
capacity of 6 million gallons daily. 

The proposed dual-purpose southern Cali- 
fornia plant would also produce between 150 
and 750 megawatts of electric power to be 
sold to local utilities, public or private. 

Under the contract, tan will have 
primary responsibility for selecting the engi- 
neering firm to make the study and will also 
supervise its work. 

participating in the negotiations 
with metropolitan water district leading to 
the contract were Interior Secretary Stewart 
L. Udall, Atomic Energy Commissioner James 
T. Ramey, and Interior Under Secretary 
James K. Carr. 

R. A. Skinner, metropolitan water district 
general manager and chief engineer, told 
the board the interest of the Federal Govern- 
ment “in moving forward with a desalting 
project of appreciable size is very strong” 
and offers metropolitan water district a 
“unique opportunity.” 

He estimated the cost of the study would 
not exceed $500,000. 

He listed several significant advantages to 
metropolitan in constructing such a com- 
bination plant if the study supports its eco- 
nomic feasibility. They included: 

1. A means of meeting water shortages 
that might develop if the State's program to 
bring northern California water here in the 
early 1970's falls behind schedule or if growth 
in this intervening period exceeds expecta- 
tions. 

2. A supply of dependable information on 
the costs of converting sea water as & pos- 
sible alternative to new sources of natural 
water under a regional water plan. 
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3. An increase in the emergency supplies 
of water available if one of the aqueducts 
importing water to southern California were 
temporarily out of service. 


Increased Participation in Voting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, “in the 
last analysis a democracy stands or falls 
on how many of its citizens participate 
in the process of self-government.” 


torial entitled “Push for a Vote Record,” 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


use of the privilege and thus miss their 
greatest chance to have a part in Govern- 
ment. 

Attempts to “get out the vote” are thus 
of great importance, The effort this year 
will be exceptional. The two major party 
organizations plan intensive drives, hoping 
to bring a record proportion of eligible voters 
to the polls next November. In addition, the 
American Heritage Foundation and the 
American Advertising Council have joined 
forces in a campaign to persuade citizens to 
exercise their right. 

It is worth noting that primary emphasis, 
in this campaign, will be given to getting 
nonvoters to register. Individuals can help 
this effort along by urging anyone they know 
who has been lax in the past to register in 
good time and make his opinions felt on 
November 3. 

The significance of this can scarcely be 
overemphasized. There are those who argue 
that no attempt should be made to encour- 
age voting, since those who need to be 
prodded may be less well motivated and less 
well informed than others, This is a specious 
argument. Education of voters is important, 
but in the last analysis a democracy stands 
or falls on how many of its citizens partici- 
pate in the of self-government. The 
key test is at the polling place. 
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Commonwealth Day: Another Milestone 
in a People’s Advance 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 12 
years ago a covenant was proclaimed be- 
tween more than 2 million Americans in 
Puerto Rico and their compatriots on 
the mainland. On July 25, 1952, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico was born, 
heralding the emergence of an entirely 
novel concept in the governing of a peo- 
ple. Puerto Rico, which had been neither 
a State nor an incorporated Territory, 
became neither, but a new entity with 
nearly all the advantages of the former 
and few of the disadvantages of the 
latter. Perhaps the Spanish term, 
Estado Libre Asociado, literally “Asso- 
ciated Free State,” best connotes the 
basic meaning of the relationship of an 
American possession that enjoys com- 
plete local autonomy but is denied a vot- 
ing voice either in the National Congress 
or in national elections. On the other 
hand, its people pay no Federal income 
taxes, although they are the recipients, 
as U.S. citizens, of the services and pro- 
tection of most Federal agencies. 

At first glance, one might assume that 
the relationship is a one-way street, with 
the Puerto Ricans receiving much and 
giving little. This is not the case. True, 
these fellow citizens from the Caribbean 
bear no Federal financial obligations; but 
their sons are subject to Washington’s 
call to arms. Their response has ever 
been both quick and effective. Sixty 
thousand of them—including 54,000 vol- 
unteers—fought with distinction under 
the Stars and Stripes in Korea. De- 
spite such sacrifices in terms of 
blood and time and heartache, Puerto 
Ricans, unless they take up residence 
on the mainland, can play no part in 
determining either policy or practice for 
the Nation as a whole. Thus, while 
masters of their own insular destiny, our 
Puerto Rican brothers are associated 
with us nationally only in matters of de- 
fense and foreign policy, and in such na- 
tional services as the Federal postal, 
communications, and social security sys- 
tems. 

In matters of the spirit, however, the 
association is comprehensive and bind- 
ing. The great majority of Puerto 
Ricans, their largely Latin heritage not- 
withstanding, are almost belligerently 
proud of their American citizenship. 
They have been advised time and again 
by Presidents of the United States that 
their Commonwealth can become an in- 
dependent nation any time they so de- 
sire. Most of them have continually ex- 
pressed full satisfaction with the present 
relationship. Another large segment has 
been demanding statehood. Very few 
have called for independence. Statistics 
for the last general election, in 1960, 
speak eloquently of the Americanism of 
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the Puerto Rican people. The vote for 
Popular Democratic candidates, espous- 
ing commnuing Commonwealth status, 
was 457,880; for statehood advocates, 
252,364, and for those demanding inde- 
pendence, only 24,103. 

Whereas the U.S. Government, in ac- 
cordance with its traditional abjuration 
of imperialism, afforded the Puerto 
Ricans the opportunity to advance from 
a stagnant political position and to 
emerge from a slough of economic de- 
spondency, it was the responsibility of 
the Puerto Rican people, under the in- 
spired leadership of Governor Muñoz- 
Marin, to make the most of that oppor- 
tunity. Their success has been a revela- 
tion to free peoples everywhere, and a 
bitter embarrassment to those who would 
enslave them. 

Puerto Rico has no star in our flag; but 
that emblem flies more proudly because 
of Puerto Rico. 


Milling Publication Scores Freeman State- 
ment on Flour Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the inac- 
curacy of Agriculture Secretary Free- 
man's statement concerning flour prices 
was fully documented in an article in 
the Southwestern Miller of Kansas City, 
3 Here is the text of the 

cle: 


IN FLOUR PRICES Tuts Year OR FOR HIGHER 
Bara>D Wane His MARKETING SERVICE 
Sowas MILLING WHEAT Costs WITH Proc- 
ESSING Tax Ur 11 TO 36 CENTS A BUHSEL 
Over 1963—Risz Arso From MILLrerp 
WasHIncton, July 13—Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville L. Freeman made his press 
conference of last Thursday in Washington 
the occasion for issuing an amazingly inac- 
curate statement on wheat and flour prices 
that was simultaneously discredited by the 
Grain Division of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the Department of Agriculture 
that he heads, “There is no justification for 
any substantial increase in flour prices this 
year, nor will the price of wheat and flour 
justify higher bread prices,“ Secretary Free- 
men said. Yet, compilations on cash grain 
prices published on the same day by his own 
Grain Division of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service showed that cash prices on the prin- 
cipal markets, plus the 70 cents processing 
tax, involve advances of 11 to 36 cents a 
bushel in wheat costs to mills, or the equal 
of 25 to 84.60 cents per hundredweight of 
flour. 
The Secretary’s amazing statement of 
flour prices made no reference to the fact 
that millfeed, down $6 a ton from last year 
in Kansas City owing in part to the lower 
support for wheat, Is raising the cost of flour 
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conference of Thursday and circulated to the 
press. It amazed millers, bakers, and the 
flour trade. 


BLIND TO FLOUR RISE OF TO 84.60 CENTS 


Amazement over the action of Secretary 
Freeman in pointing to “no justification for 
any substantial increase in fiour prices this 
year’ was aroused by the fact that the ad- 
vances in wheat costs to mills over 1963, as 
reported by his own Agricultural Marketing 
Service, are equal to as much as 84.60 cents 
per hundredweight of four. Other advances 
in wheat in the principal markets of the 
United States, as reported by the AMS, range 
down to 11 cents a bushel or the equal of 
around 25 cents per hundredweight of flour. 


CASH WHEAT PRICE COMPARISONS 


Quotations on cash wheat on the princi- 
pal markets as of July 9 and a year ago, as 
compiled and published by the Grain 
Division of the AMS of the Department of 
Agriculture, together with the cost to mills 
for flour with the addition of the 70-cent 
processing tax follow per bushel: 


July 9 


July 9 
mar with tax 


Kansas City No. 1 
Hard Winter, 13 


The Kansas City market quotations are 
up 26 at 27 cents a bushel over a year ago, 
including the processing tax of 70 cents, or 
the equal of as much as 63.45 cents per 
hundredweight of flour. On the Toledo 
market, No. 2 Soft Winter wheat is up 36 cents 
a bushel with the tax, equal to 86.4 cents per 
hundredweight. 

The statement by Mr. Freeman ignored 
the foregoing price facts on wheat of his own 
Department and even presented criticisms 
on mill asking prices on flour absolutely 
without foundation so far as practical 
milling practices are concerned. 

BEFUDDLING ON PRICES OF BREAD 


In his comments on bread prices, Mr. Free- 
man presented loose, befuddling observa- 
tions that ignored existing realities. He at- 
tributed this season's lack of substantial 
bookings of flour by bakers to July asking 
prices of the mills In relation to Jume inven- 
tories of wheat when in fact the new weird 
wheat program with its tax has raised flour 
costs to levels which bakers cannot absorb 
through existing bread prices. 


SECRETARY'S STATEMENT ON PRICING 


The text of Mr. Freeman's statement on 
wheat and flour, made to the press in mimeo- 
graphed form, follows: 

“All indications point to a very satisfactory 
transition from one wheat program to an- 
other during the past 2 or 3 months. This 
is the product of close cooperation between 
the Department and the grain and milling 
trades. 

“The Kansas City Star reported Sunday 
that ‘the transition from the old to the new 
wheat program last Wednesday at the Kansas 
City Board of Trade was as smooth as if the 
grain trade had been equipped with an auto- 
matic transmission." 

“At the same time, there are reports that 
millers have raised flour prices and that 
bakers may raise bread prices as the new 
wheat program goes into effect. 
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“There is no justification for any sub- 
stantial increase in flour prices this year, 
nor will the price of wheat and flour justify 
higher bread prices. 

“In fact, there is strong reason to believe 
that the announced flour price increases of 
up to 80 cents a hundredweight cannot be 
sustained. 

“During June, for example, millers paid 
less for a bushel of wheat than at any time 
in the past 18 years. In Kansas City, the 
average price of wheat declined by 56 cents 
between April and June, or an equivalent of 
about $1.31 per 100 pounds of flour. Flour 
prices during June, however, were quoted at 
about April levels and were slightly above 
May levels, 

“Mills operated at about 25 percent above 
the June 1963 level in June 1964. This 
action created a large flour inventory to 
carry bakers through the first weeks of the 
new crop year. 

“Even at the June asking price for flour 
from this inventory the milling industry 
likely would enjoy strong profits since it ob- 
tained the wheat at very low cost. But the 
higher July asking price on this inventory is 
clearly out of line and the lack of any sub- 
stantial sales to date would indicate the 
baking industry reflects this view. 

“During consideration and since passage 
of the cotton-wheat bill in April, we pre- 
dicted that wheat and fiour prices in the 
coming year would be near the levels of the 
last 2 years. Prices should be below 1962-63 
levels and slightiy above 1963-64 levels. 

“Bakers are expected to pay about as much 
for the wheat in a loaf of bread as they did 
in 1962-63 and about two-tenths of a cent 
more than last year. 


“Bread prices increased slightly in 1963 
even though the cost of wheat declined, re- 
flecting other cost factors than wheat and 
other farm commodities. Since bread prices 
did not come down when wheat prices de- 
clined, there is no justification for saying 
bread prices should go up when wheat prices 
increase. 

“Any increase in the price of bread be- 
yond two-tenths cent will have to be at- 
tributed to other costs. We will be watch- 
ing the movement of prices closely to in- 
sure that consumers will be aware of the 
cause of any significant change in bread 
prices.” 

QUESTIONS ANY TAX SIMILARITY 

Asked about the certificate levy of 70 cents 
a bushel which millers and bakers term a 
tax, Mr. Freeman said that it cannot 
be compared to the processing tax which 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
invalidated in 1936. 

Various reports reaching Washington still 
indicate that suits will be filed to test the 
validity of the certificate or processing tax 
plan. 

The question and answer at the press con- 
ference on the constitutionality of the cer- 
tificate follows: 


“Mr. Secretary, as you may have heard, 
various associations are exploring the pos- 
sibilities of challenging the constitutionality 
of the wheat certificate program in the 
courts. And in view of the fact that a simi- 
lar plan was declared unconstitutional in 
1938 by the Supreme Court, what would 
be your reaction?” 

Mr. Freeman. “Well, I don't think that 
this plan is a similar plan or is anyway com- 
parable to what would be declared uncon- 
stitutional. I am advised by the general 
counsel of this Department that there is no 
really valid legal question and I would only 
say, personally, having looked at this rather 
ciosely, and having felt at one time that 
I was a very competent attorney, I say that 
now I don't think that there is any uncon- 
stitutional question here,” 
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KANSAS CERTIFICATES $108 MILLION 


In another statement made by Secretary 
Freeman at the press conference, in which 
he presented what he termed some “score- 
cards” for the coming political campaigns, 
data were presented on payments which 
farmers would receive through the certificate 
program. The statement presented an esti- 
mate of $100 million on the certificate value 
for the wheat farmers of Kansas alone with 
100,395 participants. Mr. Freeman placed 
the average per Kansas farm at $1,070. But 
the secretary made no reference whatever 
in this statement to the fact that the drop 
in wheat supports for 1964 to an average 
of $1.30 as against $1.82 in 1963 means a po- 
tential shrinkage of $111 million in the basic 
returns of the Kansas farmers from their 
harvest of this year. 


Fair Legislative Apportionment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
decision by the Supreme Court that in 
States which have bicameral legislatures 
membership in both houses must be ap- 
portioned on the basis of population has 
caused widespread reaction. 

It is argued in many quarters that a 
complete reliance on population equal- 
ity does an injustice to other factors 
which might rightly be included in de- 
termining fair and adequate representa- 
tion. The case for a differentiation be- 
tween counties in factors other than 
population alone is well stated in the fol- 
lowing editorial, which appeared in the 
July 24, 1964, issue of the Indianapolis 
News. It is of interest that Earl Warren, 
then the Governor of California, at that 
time opposed reapportionment of the 
State senate on a strictly population 

WARREN VERSUS WARREN 


The Supreme Court under Earl Warren 
has ruled that both houses of America’s 
State legislatures must be apportioned on a 
strict population basis. 

This decision is revolutionary on two 
counts, It arrogates to the Federal Govern- 
ment the authority to rearrange the purely 
internal affairs of the States. And it at- 
tempts to impose by fiat a populistic, level- 
ing notion of representation which was ex- 
Plicitly rejected by this Nation's Founders. 

This being so, rebuttal from a high State 
Official pointing out the fallacy of the War- 
ren Court's decision is very much in order. 
The “one man one vote” theory is fallacious, 
said this official on the following grounds: 

“Many * * * counties are far more impor- 
tant in the life of the State than their pop- 
ulation bears to the entire population of the 
State. It is for this reason that I have never 
been in favor of restricting their representa- 
tion in the senate to a strictly population 
basis. 

“It is for the same reason that the Found- 
ing Fathers of our country gave balanced 
representation to the States of the Union, 
equal representation in one house and pro- 
portionate representation in the other. 

“There was a time when [this State] was 
completely dominated by boss rule 
Any weakening of the laws would invite a 
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return of boss rule, which we are now hap- 
pily rid of.” 

The State official in question? None other 
than Earl Warren, speaking some 16 years 
ago as Governor of the State of California. 


Viet Mess Laid to Canadians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKL. Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
cago Tribune carried a most revealing 
article in its editions of Thursday, July 
23, which puts a new perspective on our 
problems in Vietnam. 

The article was written by the Trib- 
une’s Canadian bureau chief, Mr. Eugene 
Griffin, who is a most highly respected 
journalist. 

I would suggest that the cynics and the 
skeptics who have been so quick to sell 
our own country short in our efforts to 
deal with the problem in Vietnam, care- 
fully analyze Mr. Griffin's article. 

It has become popular in some quarters 
to see who can most thoroughly belittle 
American efforts in foreign policy. 
Those who have been selling our country 
short would do well to reflect on the 
many forces currently at work in Viet- 
nam which have led to the present situa- 
tion which President Johnson is attempt- 
ing to resolve without involving the 
United States in all-out armed conflict. 

Mr. Griffin’s excellent article follows: 
Viet Mess Lam TO CANADIANS—CHARGES CON- 

TROL Untr Bowed TO REDS 
(By Eugene Griffin) 

Orrawa, Ownranto, July 22—Communist 
power has been built up in Vietnam because 
the ineffective Canadian team that repre- 
sents the West on the International Control 
Commission, a former officer with the Can- 

adians has charged in Vancouver. 

Squadron 3 Hugh Campbell, now re- 

the Royal 


S 


tired Canadian Air Force, 
who served in Vietnam in 1961 and 1962 as 
air adviser to the Canadian mission, said 
that, “by 1962 the Canadians in North Viet- 
nam ‘were virtually prisoners under armed 


Canada is on the Control Commission with 
India and Poland to see that South Viet- 
nam and Communist North Vietnam ad- 
here to the Geneva agreement of 1954, which 
forbids the creation of aggressive force. 
Campbell said that Canada’s performance 
has become a “farce” and an “international 
joke,“ as Canadians allow themselves to be 


“Canadians were forbidden entry onto 
docks and air fields,” Campbell said in the 
Vancouver Sun, “with such smirking ex- 
planations as, “This is now a private civilian 
fying club’—the Pole standing by grinning.“ 

“During 10 years of Communist military 
buildup and Vietcong depredations,” Camp- 
E aaae OR WIO E agate 
for every vantage point and 
high heaven whenever the Communists 2 
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lated the agreement * * we protested po- 
litely, ineffectually, and thrust our head 
back tnto the sand. 

“We made no serious attempt to win. On 
the contrary, so casual was our concern, we 
didn’t bother to field our best team. We 
sent in a scrub team of ill-trained amateurs 
to face professionals—tough pros who made 
their own rules and clobbered the daylights 
out of us. i 

“Canadians suffered chiyvying and harass- 
ment and indignities, and our efforts in Viet- 
nam became an International joke. We 
should have taken some action. Any action. 
Even petulant screams would have indicated 
that at least we cared. 

“Instead, we blandly carry on * * quite 
unconscious of the fact that a share 
of responsibility for today’s unholy mess in 
Vietnam is ours.” 


Half “Drop Out” in Youth Labor Test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a firsthand report of another 
attempt by desperate growers to find suf- 
ficient labor to prevent field crops from 
spoiling. In this YMCA-supervised ex- 
periment, half of the youths lasted only 
two weeks. This may be a high record 
of success for a youth employment proj- 
ect, but it gives little satisfaction to the 
grower whose crops may spoil within 
hours after maturity unless properly 
harvested. 

The following report is from the Sa- 
linas Californian of July 1, 1964: 

Nivz Drop Our IN YOUTH LABOR TEST 

Half of the 18 San Francisco YMCA youths 
who started to work in the produce fields 
here June 17 have dropped out of the ex- 
perimental summer enjoyment program, 

Pete Bowers, the YMCA worker in charge 
of the group, said four of the boys returned 
to San Francisco after the first 3 days of work 
in the strawberry fields. Another four 
dropped out of the program before the first 
week ended. 


THREE JOIN 


Meanwhile, Bowers said, three additional 
boys from San Francisco- joined those who 
are remaining here at Merrill Farms’ Moon 
Camp with Bowers and his assistant, Art 
Mays. 

Of the nine boys who returned to their 
homes, Bowers said, only one left the pro- 
gram for medical reasons. 

All of the 18 youths who came here went 
through a rigorous 3-week training 
to condition them for work in the fields. 

Bowers told the youngsters that they could 
expect it to take about 2 weeks before they'd 
become accustomed to the heavy physical 
demands of 12 hours a day in the fields. 

BECOMING ACCUSTOMED 


The YMCA supervisor said that the youths 
who remained are now becoming accustomed 
to their jobs and are determined to stick it 
out through the summer. 


perimeni 
employment for city youths, half the young- 
sters who dropped out of the program have 
indicated they'd Uke to come back down here 
and return to work. 


July 27 


That's up to Merrill Farms,” sald Bowers, 
“but I don’t think I would recommend 
them.” 

PICK STRAWBERRIES 


During the first week here, the youngsters 
picked and hoed strawberries. Now the 
youths are loading celerly in the fields and 
picking strawberries. 

Bowers said the boys feel the food at the 
camp is “top notch” and that they're now 
Making contacts and becoming more familiar 
with the community. 

But, said the supervisor, “Their free time 
is precious and at a minimum.” 

Most of the boys, who've now been here 
more than 2 weeks, have received their first 
paychecks and have started local bank ac- 
counts, Bowers said. 

Bowers said he hopes soon to launch a 
series of programs for the boys, including the 
sched of speakers during the week. 
“Also,” he said, “we hope to get the parents 
down here sometime, maybe on the rodeo 
weekend.” 


Yosemite Centennial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, Yosemite 
National Park is one of the most famous 
scenic wonders of the world. Just a 
few days ago, the 100th anniversary of 
the creation of this park was marked 
by appropriate ceremonies. 

My good friend and colleague, Repre- 
sentative HAROLD T. (Bizz) JOHNSON, who 
ably represents much of the mountainous 
area of California including Yosemite, 
traced some history of this world famed 
park in a speech prepared for the oc- 
casion. I would like to share this with 
my colleagues here in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and at this point I would 
like to insert his remarks into the RECORD. 

Just 100 years ago next Tuesday, President 
Abraham Lincoln signed the Yosemite grant. 
This grant—called the act of 1864—trans- 
ferred from the public domain to the State 
of California what is described in the lan- 
guage of the grant itself as the “cleft” or 
“gorge” in the granite peak of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, known as the Yo-Semite 
Valley, and what is known as the “Mariposa 
Big Tree Grove.“ The grant went on to say 
that it was made on the express condition 
that “the premises shall be held for public 
use, resort, and recreation * * * inalienable 
for all time.” 

By this act or grant, Congress established 
& new concept of public land use—to protect 
and conserve a specified part of the public 
domain for recreation and enjoyment. 
Moreover, the action came when the Nation 
was torn by Civil War and at a time when 
much of the continent was still wilderness 
and unknown. 

It adds stature to the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln and to the greatness of the ideas and 
ideals upon which our Nation is founded to 
know that in that act of 1864 was laid one of 
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that it was worth saving for future genera- 
tions. 

That idea—a public park for the people— 
was nourished here, grew and spread through 
these 100 years until now we have a sturdy 
and fiourishing national park system, the 
finest in the world. Today we continue to 
make every effort to expand this system. 

In his 1962 message to the Congress John 
F. Kennedy said: “Conservation * * can 
be defined as the wise use of our national 
environment: it is, in the final analysis, 
the highest form of national thrift—the 
prevention of waste and despoilment while 
preserving, improving, and renewing the 
quality and usefulness of all our resources.” 

History tells us that earlier civilizations 
have declined because they did not learn to 
live in harmony with the land. America to- 
day stands poised on a pinnacle of wealth 
and power, yet we live in a land of vanish- 
ing beauty. It is too late to repair some of 
the mistakes of the past, but to do so we 
must grasp completely the relationship be- 
tween human stewardship and the fulness of 
the American earth. 

The American national park idea is today 
& conservation ideal in all parts of the world. 
More and more Americans see, as John Muir 
did, that in this increasingly commercial 
civilization there must be natural sanctu- 
aries where commercialism is barred, and 
where every man may e=joy the spiritual 
exhilaration of the wilderness, Americans 
have belatedly begun to prize the values 
of their wild lands and park lands and each 
year more and more of them see the signif- 
icance of Muir’s good counsel: “Climb the 
mountains and get their good tidings. Na- 
ture's peace will glow into you as sunshine 
flows into trees. The winds will blow their 
own freshness into you and the storms their 
energy, while cares will drop off like autumn 
leaves.” 


The Hardin Creek Hunkering and Hanker- 
ing Society on Star Hill Farm Near 
Loretto, Ky. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I received 
in the morning mail a mimeographed 
communication, purporting to be the 
minutes of what is probably an organi- 
zation existing only in the delightful 
imagination of the author. It makes a 
point which is cogent and worthy of con- 
sideration. I respectfully insert it in the 
Appendix to the Record as a part of my 
remarks; 

THE Creek HUNKERING AND HANKER- 
ING on Star Hitt Farm Near Lo- 
RETTO, Ky. 

The regular meeting of the Hardin Creek 
Hunkering and Hankering Society was held 
and a request by Brother Charlie McQuaide 
that members of the society write their Con- 
gressmen about Sunshine Bates and the gun 
laws that he and his bunch want passed. 

“Sunshine Bates,” Charlie explained, is one 
of the thousands of well-meaning, misguided 
do-gooders in this country who believe that 
murderers, muggers, molesters, etc., are just 
the products of unhappy childhoods and 
that, probably, if the Boston strangler's 
mother hadn't deprived him of rope when he 
was a boy, he wouldn't be going around prac- 
ticing his plumbing on old ladies’ windpipes. 
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“In short, Sunshine and his kind would 
have given Hitler the couch instead of the 
chair, and, as a result of their influence on 
our courts, etc., there are now so many young 
hoods, perverts, and paroled thieves and 
murderers roaming loose, that a man on Main 
Street is about as safe as a bank runner in 
the Casbah. My brother, Sid, in New York, 
writes me that he has seen so many attacks 
on his way to work that he wonders whether 
he is riding a subway or a covered wagon. 

“But it’s not bad enough that Sunshine 
and them have turned these bloodthirsty 
bums aloose on us; now they want to pass 
laws to make it tougher for a man to get a 
gun to protect his home and family against 
these maniacs. That's like turning a town 
into a snake farm and then passing a law 
against carrying sticks. 

“Of course, now, I agree with Sunshine that 
something ought to be done about selling 
certain of guns through the mail. 
After all, our postal regulations are a little 
peculiar. For example, a mail-order gun ped- 
dler can send some teenage punk a subma- 
chinegun and a thousand rounds of live 
ammunition through the mails and it's all 
right, but let me send my 86-year-old mother 
a box of bourbon chocolates through the 
mail and I’m breaking the law. In short, a 
submachinegun for boys ain't dangerous but 
candy for a sweet, old lady is because it’s got 
a little whisky flavoring in it. 

“But Sunshine and them want more than 
a change in the postal regulations. They 
claim that they can keep guns out of the 
hands of killers and armed robbers by pass- 
ing laws saying that anybody who has any 
kind of a gun has to register it and that 
anybody who wants to buy a gun of any kind 
will first have to get clearance from the 
police. 

“Now, I won't insult your intelligence by 
bothering to tell you how naive Sunshine is 
being, or how these laws would subject mil- 
lions of law-abiding hunters and household- 
ers to a lot of useless, unconstitutional in- 
dignities. Instead, I'll just tell you about the 
deal I've made with Sunshine. 

“I've told him that when the man who shot 
the teller at the Farmers National Bank 
comes in and registers his gun, and when 
the man who broke into Ed Hadley's hard- 
ware store and stole 14 pistols comes In and 
registers those guns, and when just one ex- 
con comes in and asks the police for clear- 
ance for a gun, then I will come in and not 
only register my quail gun with the police, 
I will let the police fingerprint me, mug me, 
bloodtest me, check for gunpowder in my 
urine and then tattoo the make, model, and 
manufacturer of my gun on my upper lip. 
That's how much confidence I’ve got in these 
laws that Sunshine and the lunatic fringe 
want passed. 

“And, in the meanwhile," Charlie con- 
cluded, “let us all write our Congressmen 
and pray to the good Lord to save us from 
those who want to save us from ourselves.” 
With that, Charlie was given a standing ova- 
tion and the meeting was adjourned to Bill 
Samuels’ office for pen and paper. 

Respectfully submitted. 

B. M. ATKINSON, Jr., 
Corresponding Secretary, 


Ah, So 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER ` 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27,1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ray- 
mond L. Wise wrote a letter to the edi- 
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tor of the Miami Daily News which ap- 
peared in the July 21 issue of that paper 
about an incident which I thought might 
be amusing if not informative to my col- 
leagues. It follows: 

Ax, So 
To the Eprron: 

Hashimuro Togo, that forgotten Japanese 
schoolboy, is now old enough to vote. He 
says he is voting for the “plesent Plesident” 
Lyndon Baines Johnson but that he is also 
a great admirer of the two-party system 
and is sorry to see the Republican Party has 
committed Barry-kari. 

RAYMOND L. Wise, Surfside. 


Poverty Amid Affluence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Sun-Times, one of the Nation's 
most respected newspapers, had an ex- 
cellent editorial in its Sunday edition 
of July 26 on the President's antipoverty 


program. 

This editorial clearly and concisely 
marshals the arguments as to why 
President Johnson's bold program to re- 
duce poverty in this country is urgently 
needed. 

Marshall Field, Jr., publisher of the 
Chicago Sun-Times, and his chief edi- 
torial writer, Robert E. Kennedy, have 
performed an outstanding public sery- 
ice in bringing this legislation into 
proper perspective. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial follows: 

POVERTY AMID AFFLUENCE 


The United States is enjoying record pros- 
perity and abundance. The free enterprise 
system, the giant advances in technology, 
the vigor of our people all have combined 
to create an affluent society such as never 
before existed. 

The average family lives in a manner en- 
joyed only by the rich in earlier genera- 
tions. Nevertheless, anachronistic pockets 
of poverty endure. 

The poor are fewer in number today than 
ever before because our booming economy 
has made more available for everyone. But 
still one out of five families has less than 
$3,000 a year income. 

Some persons in some places may get along 
comfortably on $3,000 or less but the great 
wealth by this Nation ought to 
make it possible for every family to earn 
more than that. The causes of poverty lie 
not in the lack of opportunity to do so but 
in the lack of what is needed to seize the 
opportunity: skill and education. 

It has been recognized for years that in 
our industrial society the poor cannot lift 
themselves up by their own bootstraps. 
Some individuals can perform like a Horatio 
Alger hero and rise above their hovels but 
millions—repeat, millions—are trapped by 
their environment. Poverty begets poverty. 
There are 11 million children in the families 
of the 35 million poor. 


We cannot agree with BARRY GOLDWATER 
who has said, “The fact is that most people 
who have no skill have no education for the 
same reason—low intelligence or low ambi- 
tion.” It has been demonstrated time and 
again—here in Chicago—that persons on 
public aid can be taught skills that will 
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make them self-sup > Many adults 
must first be taught to read and write, but 
they can be taught and are eager to be 
taught. 

It is against this background that Presi- 
dent Johnson’s antipoverty bill was passed 
in the Senate last week with the support of 
10 Republicans, but not GOLDWATER. 

No one questions the need to war on pov- 
erty; Democrats and Republicans alike—most 
of them—agree that it must be waged at the 
various levels of government. The Johnson 
program's billion-dollar cost is the same as 
the cost of the new long-range plane an- 
nounced by Mr. Johnson Friday. Disagree- 
ment has centered on the poverty program's 
methods rather than its goals. 

We have on this page specifically criticized 
a section that would have put the Govern- 
ment in the business of buying farmland and 
reselling it at cost to poor rural families. We 
are pleased to note that this was voted out 
of the Senate version. The Senate also voted 
to give State Governors veto power over the 
allocation of Federal funds to private, non- 
profit groups. The House may further im- 
prove the bill. 

We have said that poverty, first of all, is 

a community problem that is best met at the 
local level, with, when necessary, the aid of 
the Federal Government. In some areas, 
such as the Appalachian region, local com- 
munities can't help themselves. They do 
need Federal help. There are other combat 
areas of the war on poverty in which the Goy- 
ernment can best function. 
`~ Por example, since July 1, all eligible males 
who register with the Selective Service Sys- 
tem for the military draft are being referred 
to the nearest Armed Forces examination 
station to receive medical and educational 
testing. Formerly there was an average 5- 
year wait. Those who need help to make 
them ready for Jobs will be discovered im- 
mediately. 

Studies begun last September show that 
one-third of the young men reaching 18 are 
either mentally or physically unfit for mili- 
tary service. As the late President Kennedy 
said, “a young man who doesn't have what 
it takes to perform military service is not 
likely to have what it takes to make a living. 
Today's military rejects include tomorrow's 
hard-core unemployed.” The rejects can be 
reclaimed. Mr. Johnson's bill sets up the 
machinery. 

It is unthinkable that a society as great 
and affluent as America’s should find that 
one-third of its young men are unfit to serve 
in its military forces or to hold a 20th cen- 
tury job. Certainly government has a duty 
and responsibility to try to change this. 


Chambersburg, Pa., Celebrates 200th 


Anniversary of Founding and 100th 
Anniversary of Its Burning in Civil War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. IRVING WHALLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
community of Chambersburg, Pa., cele- 
brates this week the observance of the 
200th anniversary of the town’s found- 
ing and the 100th anniversary of its 
burning during the Civil War by Con- 
federate troops. 

In this connection, I insert the follow- 
ing news article from the July 22 issue 
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of the Chambersburg Public Opinion in 

the RECORD; 

Town BEGINS BICENTENNIAL OBSERVANCE— 
OPENING CEREMONIES AT 5:45 FN. TODAY 
at CourtHouse—Mmurrary Parane TOMOR- 
ROW EVENING 
Chambersburg’s long-planned dual obsery- 

ance to mark the 200th anniversary of the 

laying out of the town by Col. Benjamin 

Chambers and the 100th anniversary of the 

town's burning by Confederate troops during 

the Civil War will formally open with exer- 
cises in Memorial Square this evening. 

In the 10 days which follow, a busy pro- 
gram of parades, pageants, fireworks displays, 
open houses, tours, shows, and highjinks will 
serve as a constant reminder of the town’s 
historical past, 

The bicentennial-centennial program is 
crowed with activities through August 2. 

A highlight of the festivities will be the 
presentation of the outdoor spectacular, 
“From This Valley.“ which will include a 
cast of 387 local residents. This pageant, 
which will tell the history of Chambersburg 
during the past 200 years, will be presented 
each evening at the Chambersburg Senior 
High School athletic field from July 27 
through August 1. A 15-minute fireworks 
display by the American Fireworks Co, will 
follow each pageant performance. 

Parades will be another bicentennial-cen- 
tennial feature. The first parade is sched- 
uled for 7 p.m, tomorrow and will come as 
a climax to Military and Veterans’ Day. A 
firemen's parade is scheduled for 2 p.m. 
Saturday, a Youth Day parade is planned for 
3 pm. on July 27 and the grand finale 
parade has been set for 2 p.m. on August 1. 
Thousands of dollars in parade prizes are 
being offered, with the flremen's and grand 
finale parades each having prize purses in 
excess of $3,000. 


Who Is an Extremist? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the left- 
wing press and some misguided liberal 
Republicans find fault in Senator GOLD- 
WATER’s statements that “extremism in 
the defense of liberty is no vice” and 
“moderation in the pursuit of justice is 
no virtue.” 

What do these self-styled critics have 
to say about President Johnson's state- 
ment on the Harlem race riots when he 
said: 

In the preservation of law and order there 
can be no compromises—Just as there can be 
no compromise in securing equal and exact 
Justice for all Americans. 


If there is to be no compromise in the 
preservation of law and order, does this 
encompass extraordinary extreme meas- 
ures in quelling disturbances and the kill- 
ing of rioters if necessary? This most 
certainly is an extreme statement on the 
part of President Johnson, If Senator 
GOLDWATER is an extremist, then Presi- 
dent Johnson is an extremist, also. Ap- 
parently, it all depends on whose ox is 
being gored, 
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The Cross-Florida Barge Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

oF 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
delighted to submit a letter addressed to 
Mr. Gleason N. Stambaugh, chairman 
of the Committee on Inland Navigation 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress. This letter was sent to him, at 
his request, by Mr. Giles L. Evans, Jr., 
Manager of the Canal Authority of the 
State of Florida. 

This splendid letter gives some very 
interesting information about the pro- 
posed Cross-Florida Barge Canal: 

THE CANAL AUTHORITY 
OF THE STATE OF FLORIDA, 
Jacksonville, Fla., July 9, 1964. 

Mr. GLEASON N. STAMBAUGH, 

Chairman, the Committee on Inland Naviga- 
tion, National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C, 

Dran Mn. Sraunavon: This letter is in re- 
sponse to your recent query g the 

Barge 


regardin 
Cross Florida Canal. I believe that 
your request evidences a most timely and 
appropriate attitude on the part of your 
committee, and am pleased to have this 
opportunity. 

As. you doubtless are aware, this project 
is a 12-foot-deep barge waterway, which will 
cross over a low saddle through the central 
ridge of Florida, by means of five blocks. I 
need not elaborate upon the physical charac- 
teristics of the canal, but let me reiterate that 
this is a lock, not a sea-level, canal. 

If there be any single aspect of paramount 
concern to your committee, I believe it lies 
in the need for diligent and expeditious pros- 
ecution of the construction so that the Na- 
tion and the Southeast will realize its bene- 
fits as soon as possible. Any such efficient 
construction depends upon adequate con- 
gressional appropriations which we believe 
can be measured only by the full stated capa- 
bilities of the Corps of Engineers. You might 
sum up this position by saying “The na- 
tional interest dictates funding the Cross- 
Florida Barge Canal to the fullest Corps of 
Engineers capability.” 

My statement presented to the congres- 
sional Appropriations Committee in April 
rather extensively discussed the reasons for 
our attitude on the matter of appropriations, 
I will, therefore, incorporate the major por- 
tion of that statement for the balance of 
this letter. 

The U.S. Congress authorized this project 
in 1942 as a critical defense measure. In 
the interim it has been examined and found 
economically justified without even assessing 
any defense values among the benefits. Con- 
gress, for fiscal year 1964, appropriated $1 
million for starting construction. The work 
is now underway; and the two initial con- 
tracts were awarded for total amounts some 
30 percent below the Corps of Engineers’ esti- 
mates. We are deeply appreciative of the 
broad perception and sincere interest in our 
national well-being evidenced by the Appro- 
priations Committee, and by the entire Con- 
gress, in furthering the progress of this vital 
waterway. 

The budget request for fiscal year 1965 is 
$4 million to continue construction. We are 
gratified at this continued recognition and 


providing 
strongly urge and request, however, that the 
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ey da! appropriate the full capability of 

the corps—$6.5 million. This would require 
adding a $2.5 million increment to the budget 
request; an increment which amounts to 
only 1.55 percent of the estimated project 
cost. 


We make this request, not on the basis of 
any selfish nor extra-cost crash“ program, 
but rather to insure a realistic, a timely, and 
an orderly schedule within the corps’ capabil- 
ity. We believe that the corps’ stated ca- 
pabilities provide eminently sound criteria 
for adequate and economic prosecution of 
civil works programs; and that failure to ad- 
here to these capabilities may prove both ex- 
pensive and detrimental, particularly, in a 
project of this scope. The Cross-Florida 
Barge Canal project involves many inter- 
related, long leadtime elements. Engineer- 
ing and economic considerations require that 
we proceed diligently. We should avoid 
throwing away, at the start, valuable time 
which will be refiected in cumulative 
“stretchouts” thereby imposed during the 
later stages. 

By utilizing the full corps’ capability, now, 
we will minimize any future delays, and at 
the same time, will provide for compression 
of the subsequent construction schedule 
should a national emergency or other future 
considerations require. The 2.5 million in- 
crement requested will allow the corps to 
advance contract award dates on several jobs 
by several months. The St. Johns Lock 
awacd, for instance, could be moved up to 
July 1964, or earlier, rather than waiting 
until late fall in order merely to phase ex- 
Penditures with the budget request figures. 
St. Johns lock site is available, the corps has 
the capability; deferred awards automati- 
cally delay construction progress and are en- 
tirely unwarranted. Similar considerations 
Prevail in other elements of the project. 

Lest skeptics term our request unrealistic, 
let me remind them that following the au- 
thorization in 1942, the corps’ definite proj- 
ect report was predicated upon a 21-year 
construction schedule; the 1958 and 1962 
economic restudies were based on a 64-year 
construction period; foday, we are advised 
that no completion date has been scheduled, 
and we hear guesses and estimates ranging 
upwards of a decade. Any such dilatory pace 
can but serve to delay wantonly the realiza- 
tion of this project’s national, regional, and 
local benefits. 

Speaking broadly, few navigation benefits, 
and essentially no defense transportation 
benefits, can accrue until the project shall 
have been completed. True enough, signifi- 
cant flood and water conservation benefits 
will develop with early construction progress 
at both ends of the canal. But such benefits 
are minor in comparison with the primary 
Navigation aspects. There also is prospect of 
having to assess additional construction in- 
terest charges should construction be ex- 
tended uneconomically. It seems especially 
important that the construction program 
profit, while it may, from the low contract- 
cost atmosphere thus far prevailing on the 
canal construction. 

Rather than repeat detailed justifications, 
I should like to highlight a few key aspects. 
President Kennedy's fiscal year 1964 supple- 
mental budget request for funds to start con- 
struction pointed out that this project would 
provide a major, direct, and protected water- 
Way link between the gulf and Atlantic sea- 
boards for bulk cargoes; that it would pro- 
vide an economic impetus to the regional 
economy; and that it would augment stra- 
tegic materials capabilities in cases of na- 
tional emergency, President Johnson, at the 
groundbreaking exercises in February 1964, 
emphasized the stimulus to economic growth 
and industrial development, and the bene- 
ficial creation of an interregional transporta- 
tion facility, 

We should not forget that this project is 
& vital national waterway—not just a local 
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Florida affair. This project is changing the 
transportation geography of the United 
States, for it will link the Atlantic and gulf 
coasts; and it will, for the first time in our 
history, circumvent the Appalachian barrier 
with a safe, year-round, slack-water, shal- 
low-draft waterway. The Appalachian bar- 
rier throughout our history has imposed eco- 
nomic burdens upon the exchange of com- 
modities between eastern and midcontinent 
America. As long ago as 1542, DeSoto found 
this barrier a bar to his westward explora- 
tion. After marching from Florida up into 
the Carolinas, he had to retrace his steps 
and skirt the southern foothills of the Ap- 
palachians before he could work his way 
westward to his discovery of the Mississippi. 
Almost ever since, man has dreamed and 
planned for a water link to shorten travel be- 
tween the east coast and the midcontinent. 
We need to eliminate the Appalachian bar- 
rier without any further needless delay. 

Officials deeply involved in construction for 
our space effort publicly have proclaimed 
that the waterways linking the Texas-Mis- 
sissippi River Delta complex of space vehicle 
testing sites with the Cape Kennedy launch- 
ing area constitute a mainstay of the space 
effort. Barges are essential for 
the bigger rockets, and tremendous tonnages 
of heavy bulk construction materials must 
be supplied to the sites. Our water-borne 
rockets presently must move to Cape Ken- 
nedy around the Florida Keys and through 
the Straits of Florida under the direct sur- 
veillance of Gastro Cuba. Aside from the 
obvious disadvantages of such a route, there 
is the factor of more than 600 extra need- 
less miles, compared to a route via a com- 
pleted Cross-Florida Barge Canal. The Okee- 
chobee Waterway, unfortunately, provides no 
solution, since its bridge and lock clear- 
ances are too restricted; the essential draft 
cannot be assured (the controlling depths in 
1962 for extensive periods were around 6 
feet); and that route still is about 350 miles 
longer than via the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal. Assurediy, our expensive and com- 
plex space program should not be hindered 
through nonmandatory delays in the com- 
plete development of a unified barge water- 
ways transportation support system. 

As we previously remarked, no dollars-and- 
cents defense transportation benefits were 
assigned the project in the economic re- 
studies. Such benefits do not accrue until 
emergency conditions develop; at that stage, 
the benefits too often have to be measured 
by their absence rather than by demon- 
strated accomplishment, and time limita- 
tions generally will preclude remedial con- 
struction measures. This certainly has been 
the case with the Cross-Florida Barge Canal. 
Had the canal been available, it doubtless 
could have saved a major portion of the 
165 tankers and cargo vessels, with combined 
gross tonnages of 1,065,337, and estimated 
present replacement cost (exclusive of car- 
goes) of $964,029,000 lost to submarines in 
the Gulf-Atlantic lanes during World War II. 
The situation can become equally acute in 
any future emergency. Net petroleum de- 
mands for the eastern seaboard by 1961 
had risen to 3,863,000 barrels per day; ocean 
tankers supply 3,408,000 barrels, or 88.3 per- 
cent of this total. The demand continues to 
rise but is partially compensated for by the 
new Colonial pipeline which has a stated 
capacity of 800,000 barrels per day. This still 
would leave a tanker movement of at least 
2,608,000 barrels per day, or more than 78 
percent of the unrevised 1961 demand. The 
war risk is obvious. 

The Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil 
Works testified in the fiscal year 1962 Senate 
appropriations hearings to the effect that the 
Cross-Florida Canal would reduce exposure 
of shipping to submarine attacks and that 
the project held military benefits which, 
though not evaluated, would accrue upon 
construction of the project. The canal's 14- 
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foot lock sill depths will accommodate light 
Navy and Army vessels, including LST, 
LCEH's, LCU’s, LVT’s, and some DE's thereby 
facilitating rapid deployments by these craft. 
The Navy, in January 1960, advised the Corps 
of Engineers that it had more than 12 differ- 
ent classes of seagoing vessels that operate in 
12 feet of water, and that these classes of ves- 
sels could use the canal at a saving in dis- 
tance of 600 miles over the Straits of Florida 
route, in addition to protection from enemy 
action which would be afforded by the in- 
land route. In the fall of 1962 we watched 
the exposed and tortuous “around the keys” 
deployments of our military landing craft 
from the east to the southwest coast of 
Florida. 

Not only is the overall defense of the Na- 
tion involved, but some 3½ million people 
living in the Florida salient are entirely 
dependent for their first line of defense upon 
the military establishments and activities 
sited therein. Both arterial and secondary 
avenues of transportation throughout the 
length of the peninsula will be of vital im- 
portance in time of emergency. The Cross- 
Florida Barge Canal and the waterways of the 
east and west coasts will be essential to 
provide adequate transportation facilities to 
the southern portion of the State. The divi- 
sion engineer testified in the fiscal year 1959 
appropriations hearings that the Jackson- 
ville to Miami Waterway, alone, when com- 
pleted to the authorized 12-foot depth, would 
carry over 3 million tons per annum during a 
wartime emergency. 

Our present national military policy appar- 
ently assumes that we probably shall con- 
tinue indefinitely with the ever-present 
threat of possible hot“ conflicts. We at 
least need to make our plans and develop our 
resources with that prospect in mind. We 
must be prepared to wage conventional as 
well as nuclear warfare. There is little 
ground to look for any favorable change in 
the hostile Cuban situation. Faced with 
this situation, national prudence dictates 
that we move promptly to complete the 
Cross-Florida Canal and to eliminate the 
weakness in our emergency internal trans- 
portation capability, 9 by lack of 
the operating link. 

Broad general 3 reasoning calls 
for expeditious prosecution of the canal 
project. The Nation has given great atten- 
tion to the urgent need for increasing eco- 
nomic activities and developments through 
expanded capital investments. This has 
been the general theme all year, especially 
with respect to our revised tax laws. Con- 
gress long since has expressed the national 
policy that it is proper responsibility of the 
Federal Government to develop soundly the 
Nation's water and related land resources 
so as best to serve the needs of present and 
future generations in an expan econ- 
omy. The Florida Barge Canal constitutes 
a capital investment of national significance. 
The prudent investor endeavors to secure 
early returns on his investment, rather than 
invest dribbles over a long period without 
any return. Basic investment principles 
require that funding of the Florida Barge 
Canal proceed at a pace which will provide 
early transportation benefits. Adhering to 
the Engineers’ capability will conform to 
these principles. 

Some misinformed individuals have ex- 
pressed concern that the Cross Florida Canal 
will terminate in an exposed, open-gulf, dead 
end. The need for digging a Yankeetown- 
Carabelle section was considered at the time 
of authorization in 1942, and was eliminated 
as nonessential by virtue of the very low 
offshore gradient which precluded close sub- 
marine approach and reduced wave energies 
to almost zero; further, weather conditions 
would be troublesome only about 15 days a 
year. In the meantime, since 1954, combina- 
tion seagoing river barges have been placed 
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in service; these “gulf-river” barges can 
operate in the open gulf, or inland rivers 
without reloading; they outwardly resemble 


other strengthening modifications. In 1960, 
these barges handled 650,000 tons across the 
open gulf Without incident, and have solved 
effectively the open gulf question. Similar 
qualms were expressed in 1951 about the 80- 
mile open stretch of water along the Gulf 
Intracoastal Waterway reach, called Mis- 
sissippi Sound, between New Orleans and 
Mobile. For the period 1955-61 that reach 
has carried traffic of between 7 and 8 million 
tons per year, except for 6,995,865 tons in 
1957. True enough, hawser tows tend to be 
more expensive to operate than consolidated 
tows. The Corps of Engineers has taken 
these considerations into account in com- 
puting the tion benefits of the 
canal. The Cross-Florida Barge Canal bene- 
fits would be even greater were there an 
inland waterway between Carabelle and the 
gulf terminus; nevertheless, the project is 
completely operable and economically justi- 
fied with the present open-bay stretch along 
this reach. 

Another point of concern perennially 
raises its head. This is the question of salt 
water intrusion via the canal. Such concern 
is unfounded. St. Johns lock in the east 
and Inglis lock in the west will effectively 
bar salt intrusion into upland waters. In 
addition, continual fresh water discharges 
through Rodman Dam and St. Johns lock 
in the east and through Inglis dam and lock 
in the west will insure preservation of the 
present water characteristics in the St. Johns 
and lower Withlachoochee River. The lower 
Withlacoochee presents an especially inter- 
esting situation since the canal will cross the 
rive: a mile or two southwest of Inglis lock. 


from the Inglis Pool into the Withlachoochee 
downstream of its crossing with the barge 
canal. This auxiliary water supply will in- 
sure continued cooling water for the steam 
powerplant at Inglis and continued fresh 
water for the lower Withlachoochee. 

The actual start of construction on the 
Florida Barge Canal has stimulated broad 
national interest in, and support for, the 


the 
space-age plants and Cape Kennedy; ey 
see Texas profiting from shortened 
tation distances and times of travel to the 


considers the project a revolutionary devel- 
opment certain to have far-reaching repre- 
cussions /in trade and travel patterns 
throughout the Southeast; it sees Augusta 
becoming an important distribution center 
for interchange of goods shipped from the 
gulf to locations in Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Alabama, and Tennessee; 
conversely, it will be the point of origin for 
shipments going in other directions. 

Writers in North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
West Virginia, and other locations have ex- 

similar expectations of benefit to 
their own regions. This anticipation is only 
natural when we recall that the Corps of 
Engineers’ economic studies assert that some 
85 percent of the traffic will be interstate, 
rather than intra-Florida in nature. The 
resultant benefits obviously will be shared 
by States other than Florida. 

The project, if in operation last year, 
would have connected 150, or 34 percent of 
the congressional districts, in 27 States, each 
with all the others, by improved inland navi- 
gation channels. This interconnection 
would augment our total national industrial 
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capability and would tend to unite the 
gulf-midcontinental and the Atlantic sea- 
board industrial areas into a unified na- 
tional complex by virtue of more economical 
transportation. Interstate commerce con- 
siderations demand aggressive efforts to com- 
plete the project forthwith and completely 
substantiate the need for appropriations to 
the fullest extent of the engineers’ capa- 
bility. 

Essentially, the increment of $2.5 million 
additional funds between the budget request 
and the corps’ stated capabilities would 
advance the award of certain major work 
items by several months, rather than new 
items to the fiscal year 1965 program. Such 
advances tend to develop cumulative advan- 
tages in progress positions and in flexibility 
of programing construction in future years. 

Should you have further questions regard- 
ing the Cross-Florida Barge Canal project I 
shall be glad to develop answers for you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gres L. Evans, Jr., 
Manager. 


Appalachian Expenditures 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 5, 1964, our most distinguished col- 
league from Texas, GEORGE H. Manon, 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee, was interviewed on the 
Mutual Network program “What’s the 
Issue?” presented by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Our 
distinguished colleague made some per- 
tinent remarks to the legislation cur- 
rently before the Congress in regard 
to Appalachian regional development. 
Congressman Manon was interviewed by 
Timothy Hayes of the chamber’s Wash- 
ington staff. The segment of the inter- 
view concerning Appalachian expendi- 
tures follows, and I commend it to the 
attention of all Members of this body: 

Mr. Hares. Congressman Mahon, we hear 
a great deal these days about proposals for 
the Federal Government to expend large 
sums for several years to eliminate poverty. 
You’ye mentioned the President's poverty 

Another program is to develop 
the region known as Appalachia. Would 
you give us your views as to whether or not 
you think the Government is on the right 
track in devising and implementing pro- 
grams of this kind? 

Representative Manon. Well, as the Gov- 
ernment becomes more complex I think it 
is inevitable that we will have more govern- 
ment. Now we had the mass transit bill 
some time ago in the House. We do need 
to do something about mass transit because 
the cities, many of them, are withering up 
in the downtown areas. This is an important 
problem. But I don’t believe the Federal 
Government should get heavily involved in 
this program. We just can’t do all of these 
things without creating a fiscal situation 
which will lead to further inflation and 
damage the overall stability of the country, 

Now, Appalachia, this is a challenging 
problem. We all would like to see something 
done about it. But I think we've got to be 
pretty skeptical about these and 
these problems. We ought to eliminate pov- 
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erty to the extent that may be possible. We 
ought to make taxpayers out of those who 
are more or less a liability to the Govern- 
ment on welfare, and so forth. This is very 
much to be desired. But I don’t know any 
quick and easy way to do this now. There's 
room to pass some sort of pro- 
gram but I think the program which has 
been suggested is too ambitious. 

Mr. Hayes. You make a point that is well 
worth reemp; t reasonable people 
don't turn their backs on the problem. It's 
simply finding the best and most equitable 
solution to the problem, rather than just 
plunging ahead into it. 

Representative Manon. You can't always 
answer a problem—or solve a problem—by 
the mere expenditure of more money. You 
may even complicate it. 


Long Fight Won 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Sun-Times recently carried an 
editorial about my long struggle to win 
approval from the Federal Aviation 
Agency for the imstallation of crash- 
proof voice recorders in the cockpits of 
commercial aircraft. 

I was most pleased to see the FAA 
finally order the installation of such re- 
corders. I am sure that when they be- 
come fully operational, the entire ayia- 
tion agency will have vastly more infor- 
mation from the pilots themselves on the 
causes of air crashes, 

While it is understood that the voice 
recorders, in themselves, will not neces- 
sarily prevent an air tragedy, certainly 
the lessons that we learn from aircraft 
disasters will help all parties concerned 
to take corrective measures to prevent 
further air tragedies. 

The Chicago Sun-Times editorial 
follows: 

Lona Fratrr Won 

The Federal Aviation Agency (FAA) has 
issued an order that all air lines must instali 
crash-proof tape recorders in their aircraft 
by no later than January 1, 1967. The pur- 
pose of the recorders is to take down all cock- 
pit conversation and thus provide possible 
clues to aircraft disasters. 

This order is the culmination of a 3-year 
fight waged by Representative Roman C. Pu- 
CINsKI, Democrat, of Illinois, a former bomber 
pilot who has been fighting as hard as he 
knew how to get the FAA to move on his 
proposal. Pucinskr should be congratulated 


for not giving up in the face of bureaucratic 
lethargy. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room 1-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
bors Record should be processed through this 


Valedictory Address by Sherry Lee 
Buxton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, a young 
lady who lives in Strong, Maine, recently 
delivered a remarkable valedictory ad- 
dress to the people of her town, at her 
local high school’s graduation exercises. 
Her name is Sherry Lee Buxton. The 
words she used are forceful; and her 
articulate style has enabled her to give 
new life to ideas and phrases which too 
long have been trite and too often have 
beer repeated without meaning. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
this inspiring valedictory address, en- 
titled “This Above All.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THIS ABOVE ALL 
(By Sherry Lee Buxton, Strong High School, 
Strong, Maine, June 2, 1964) 

“This above all: to thine.own self be true; 
and it must follow, as the night the day, 
thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

How can you be a true friend to others if 
you cannot first be one to yourself? The 
value you place upon yourself will determine 
the value you will have to others. One of 
the most important requirements of self- 
respect is knowing how and when to utter 
One of the smallest words in our language— 
“No.” 

“No” consists of only two letters, one syl- 
lable, but it has had a vital part in the mak- 
ing of men and nations. It is a quixotic 
term. It can place one suddenly alone in a 
throng, make an enemy of a friend, or vice 
versa. It can restore one’s self-respect and 
preserve one's individuality. Our colonial 
forefathers said no to the Stamp Act, no to 
the tax on tea and a resounding no that 
echoed round the world to the red-coated, 
powder-wigged regulars of His Majesty's 
army. ‘Those seven weary, sweaty Marines 
struggling up the slopes of Mt. Suribachi said 
no in a way that no American would ever 
forget. The result * * one nation, in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

Perhaps courage is inborn, a minute spark 
within each of us but without nourishment 
and use it flickers and is extinguished. After 
all, it's so much easier to drift with the cur- 
rent. Never mind the rapids just around the 
bend. “Sticking to your guns” seems to 
Place one on such a lonely pinnacle where 
icy blasts from frozen smiles or averted 
faces penetrate the atmosphere. Some ex- 
perience a stifling sensation. The air is too 
thin, the snubs too biting. They scramble 
down from the mountain ready to join the 
popular opinion of the moment right or 
wrong, The grimaces become smiles and the 
Snubs turn to handclasps. “We knew you 
would see it our way.” 
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But there are others, called kooks by some, 
by others rugged individualists, who remain 
on that mountain, and if their stamina and 
fortitude do not fall them, they often find 
the population of that peak growing day by 
day and they are no longer alone. 

Our late President was one of these moun- 
tain dwellers. “He'll have us in war,” was a 
common hue and cry during the Cuban 
crisis as the citizenry rushed to construct 
fallout shelters. The peak must have been 
lonely and the winds cold, but gradually more 
and more Americans began to climb the steep 
grade to help that man and give him their 
unswerving support, respect, and admiration. 
The Russian Bear gathered up his playthings 
and went home. 

So many individuals cower through life 
governing their affairs by the standards of 
“they.” Who are they—a few outspoken 
leaders perhaps but the majority is com- 
prised of fearful followers creeping along in 
the shadows afraid of arousing the disap- 
proval or annoyance of the great ones. I was 
attracted by this excerpt from an Elsa Max- 
well CBS broadcast: “I had a wonderful 
father. I was his only child. In 1904 my 
father sent for me and said, I'm going to 
die and I've nothing to leave you. You've got 
to go out into the world and make your own 
living. How are you going to do it? You're 
nothing much to look at, never will be. 
You have no name. You haven't any money. 
But I'm going to leave you a legacy. It's 
three simple rules. If you follow them the 
world will be your oyster. First, never be 
afraid of they.“ People are more afraid of 
“they” than anything else in the world. 
Strong generals with great armies will face 
courageously the most outrageous foes yet be 
terrified of what they might say, they might 
do, they might not like. The second rule,’ 
he said, ‘is even more important. Never col- 
lect inanimate objects. You can't do it, 
for they collect you. So I thought the more 
you own the more you are possessed; there- 
fore I own nothing except absolute essen- 
tials. I've been as free as air, and it’s won- 
derful. And the third one which suited me 
rather well,’ he said, was ‘Always laugh at 
yourself first, and the laughter of others falls 
off as harmlessly as if you were in golden 
armor.“ 

To believe in your convictions, to stand 
and state what you believe to be right “as 
God gave you to see that right” is one of the 
marks of greatness. A popular American 
hero once said, “Be sure you're right, then go 
ahead.” He lived his life by that simple 
creed and died defending it—in the rubble 
of the Alamo. Perhaps you do have to live 
in a crowd, but don't become a stereotype, 
just another duplicated product rolling off 
the conveyor belt. 

Freedom of expression is a cherished priv- 
ilege and a duty of Americans. If it were 
not regarded as such by the majority we 
would have no democracy, and therefore no 
government as we know it, for democracy is 
the voice of the people, 190 million strong, 
and our Government is “of the people, by 
the people, and for the people,” is it not? 

This poem of the late Robert Frost pre- 
sents a thoughtful summation. 

“Two roads diverged in a yellow wood, and 
sorry I could not travel both and be one 
traveler, long I stood and looked down one 
as far as I could to where it bent in the un- 
dergrowth; then took the other as just as 
fair, and having perhaps the better claim, 
because it was grassy and wanted wear; 


though as for that the passing there had 
worn them really about the same, and both 
that morning equally lay in leaves no step 
had trodden black. Oh, I kept the first for 
another day. Yet knowing how way leads 
on to way, I doubted if I should ever come 
back. I shall be telling this with a sigh 
somewhere ages and ages hence: Two roads 
diverged in a wood, and I—I took the one 
less traveled by, and that has made all the 
difference.” 

It is with mixed emotions, sadness, pride, 
gratitude that we leave behind our high 
school years. To our parents who have given 
us patient understanding, encouragement, 
love, and a great deal of self-sacrifice. we 
have for you two words, very small, but 
straight from the heart’s core—thank you. 

To our teachers who have given so much of 
themselves that we might have an education 
with extras—understanding, guidance, and 
friendship—to be a friend as well as a teacher 
is quite a task—we offer our thanks 30 
sincerely meant. 

A friend once wrote this small poem in an 
autograph book: “True friends, like dia- 
monds, are precious and rare. False friends, 
like autumn leaves, are found everywhere.” 
To those “diamonds” who have remained 
loyal and steadfast throughout the worst as 
well as the best of weather, we extend our 
thanks from grateful hearts. May we prove 
ourselves worthy recipients of the faith and 
the trust which you have placed in us. 


Urban Renewal—Is It Un-American? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr, BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
June 1964 publication of Mayor and 
Manager, there is an excellent article on 
the federally assisted urban renewal pro- 
gram entitled “Urban Renewal—Is It 
Un-American?” 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Housing and as one who comes from a 
large metropolitan area, I am deeply in- 
terested in this particular program. 
Frankly, I think that on a nationwide 
basis urban renewal to date has done an 
outstanding job. This is certainly true 
in my own city of Philadelphia, where 
there are some 35 urban renewal proj- 
ects now underway, involving almost $158 
million in Federal grants. Our city feels 
strongly that this program has been of 
tremendous value and certainly should 
and will be extended by Congress. Ac- 
tually, the success of urban renewal in 
Philadelphia is such that communities in 
other States are looking to our projects 
as prototypes. 

Sometimes I am perplexed when I hear 
some of the adverse comments about the 
urban renewal program, and it is in this 
connection that I think the following 
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article should be of considerable interest. 

The article concludes that: 

The future of America lies with its cities 
and thus far no one has come up with effec- 
tive alternative proposals for eliminating 
slums and halting the spread of blight. 
Urban renewal may run counter to many 
hallowed American traditions but it is also 
the best available tool for creating a new 
America for hundreds of this Nation's cities 
and millions of its citizens. 


I agree with this and commend the 
article to all Members: 

Ursan Renewat—Is Ir UN-AMERICAN? 
(By Lyle E. Schaller) 

Twelve months have passed since Mayor 
and Manager last devoted a special issue to 
the subject of urban renewal, During this 
period urban renewal has been subjected to 
the most severe criticisms in its history. The 
attack has come from the political left as well 
as from the right. 

A Republican Congressman declared that 
urban renewal might turn into “The Tea Pot 
Dome Scandal” of the 1960's. The US. 
Chamber of Commerce assisted in organizing 
a conference devoted to an attack on urban 
renewal. The critics of urban renewal in- 
cluded nine Congressmen—six Republicans 
and three Democrats. 

During these same months urban renewal 
programs all across the Nation have been 
denounced in public and in private by those 
who contend that human values have been 
neglected in the struggle to clear residential 
slums and replace them with expensive struc- 
tures which will enhance the city's tax bases. 
They contend that the major beneficiaries of 
urban renewal have not been the residents of 
the blighted areas, but rather that the 
renewal process has provided huge financial 
windfalls for slum landlords, who have re- 
ceived exorbitant prices for rotting tena- 
ments, and the speculative redevelopers who 
have received public subsidies in the “write- 
down” of land costs. These critics include 
leaders in the civil rights movement, min- 
isters, social workers, journalists, and a 
varied assortment of liberal spokesmen. 

Much of this opposition has been mobilized 
at the polls to defeat the city administra- 
tion's requests for bond issues or tax levies 
necessary to finance an expansion or con- 
tinuation of the local renewal effort. A num- 
ber of recent candidates for municipal office 
have included an antiurban renewal plank 
in their campaign platform. 

The most widely discussed book on city 
planning yet published is Jane Jacobs’ “The 
Death and Life of Great American Cities”; 
its central theme, and one reason for Its pop- 
ularity, is its aggressive criticism of recent 
renewal efforts. Social workers, small home 
owners, wealthy businessmen, renters, clergy- 
men of all faiths, shopkeepers who are barely 
eking out a living, militant segregationists, 
civil rights leaders and realtors are among 
the many contemporary opponents. of urban 
renewal. 


Why has this program, which dates back 
only to 1949, encountered such vigorous op- 
position? No one openly favors the preserva- 
tion of slums or the spread of blight, yet the 
program which was enacted to eliminate 
these conditions has encountered a tremen- 
dous quantity of opposition. Why? Much 
has been promised by the proponents of ur- 
ban renewal but comparatively little has 
been accomplished. During the first 14 years 
a total of 1,180 projects were started in 627 
different communities but only 86 were com- 
pleted by mid-1963. Why has performance 
lagged so far behind the promises of the 
promoters? 

This opposition to urban renewal and its 
limited accomplishments stand in marked 
contrast to the Interstate and Defense High- 
way program. Seven years younger than the 
current federally assisted urban renewal ef- 
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fort, the interstate highway program has run 
into comparatively little opposition and al- 
ready has completed the construction of 
thousands of miles of four-lane limited-access 
high-speed roads. 

Both programs involve billions of dollars 
of Federal aid, both require the supervision 
and approval of Federal agencies, both in- 
voive the forced displacement of thousands 
of families and businesses, both are subject 
to political pressures on location, priorities 
and contracts. Despite these similarities one 
is moving along almost on schedule and the 
other is bogged down in a morass of opposi- 
tion from a variety of sources. 

Opponents of urban renewal denounce the 
program because it involves “handouts” from 
Washington, yet the Federal contribution to 
@ local renewal program is only two-thirds 
of the net cost while the highway program 
requires Uncle Sam to pay nine-tenths of 
the cost. During the first 17 years of its life 
the Federal contributions to the urban re- 
newal program will exceed $5.5 billion. Dur- 
ing an equal period the Federal contributions 
to the Interstate and Defense Highway pro- 
gram will approach $40 billion. Opponents 
of urban renewal base much of their opposi- 
tion on the unsolved problems of relocating 
families displaced by slum clearance. How- 
ever for the past decade the local public 
agency has been required to help relocate 
families displaced by urban renewal, but up 
until recently anyone in the path of an inter- 
state highway was left to his own resources 
to find a new home or a new location for his 
business. 

Why have the same conditions, which in 
many communities resulted in a political re- 
bellion against urban renewal, had such a 
limited adverse effect on the highway pro- 
gram? 

REALITIES AND DREAMS 

A possible explanation of this apparent 
paradox is that apparently the highway pro- 
gram is consistent with the American dream 
while urban renewal is un-American, 

The automobile and the engineer are 
respected and admired symbols of the Ameri- 
can way of life. Both represent progress and 
efficiency. The casual observer is impressed 
as he watches giant machines remold the 
surface of the earth. The motorist is grate- 
ful for the new highway which reduces his 
city-to-city driving time by one-third or 
more. He takes great pride in both the high- 
way and the resulting savings in his time. 


-All of the highly visible characteristics of 


the highway program are consistent with the 
typical American standards of success, 
progress and efficiency. 

The contrast with the symbols of urban 
renewal is overwhelming. The slum repre- 
sents failure, poverty, crime, and disease. 
The planner symbolizes the interference of 
government with the free enterprise system. 
The motherly social worker attempting to 
patch up the psychological and social wounds 
inflicted on the poor in our society stand in 
marked contrast to the thoroughly mascu- 
line image of the engineer bridging vast 
canyons and cutting mountains down to size. 

Even when considered apart from activities 
such as the highway program, the urban 
renewal process runs counter to the Ameri- 
can dream in at least four respects. 

THE POWER STRUCTURE 


Perhaps the most subtle, but also the most 
significant, un-American characteristic is 
that urban renewal encourages the concen- 
tration of a vast quantity of power in the 
hands of one or two officials. The success 
of a renewal program is measured by a num- 
ber of criteria. One of these is the speed 
with which wornout buildings and dilapi- 
dated houses are replaced by shiny new glass 
and steel structures. Such a transformation 
can be accomplished most readily when only 
one man has the authority to act on his own 
in resolving complex issues of planning, re- 
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location and redevelopment. Speed and the 
democratic process in urban renewal are in- 
compatible, A recent study by Amos H. 
Hawley, published in the American Journal 
of Sociology, demonstrated quite clearly the 
high correlation between a highly concen- 
trated power structure and a successful 
urban renewal program. 
THE FISCAL ASPECT 

A second criterion for success is the 
amount of cash from the municipal treasury 
required to complete the project. While the 
law calls for the local public agency to pay 
one-third of the net project cost, dozens of 
communities have been able to use “non- 
cash grants“ the construction of schools, 
fire stations, streets, sewers, and so forth, 
to meet a large portion of the required local 
contribution. The actual direct cash pay- 
ment may be less than 5 percent of the net 
project costs. The balance is met by getting 
credit for the cost of these community facili- 
ties, most of which probably would have been 
constructed anyway. 

Here again a successful effort usually re- 
quires vesting in one man the power to shift 
the priority schedules of many city agencies 
so that the maximum credit can be secured 
toward the local contribution. This runs 
counter to the traditional concept of munic- 
ipal government which disperses authority 
among a great variety of semi-independent 
boards and commissions. This may often 
save the local taxpayers substantial sums of 
money, but it also may result in the urban 
renewal director becoming highly unpopular 
with his colleagues in city hall who conclude 
that he and his program are attempting to 
dictate the programs and schedules of other 
department heads. 

ZONING ORDINANCES 


This concentration of authority in city 
hall has created another condition which is 
repugnant to many Americans. Urban re- 
newal encourages, in fact it requires, cities to 
exercise a positive voice in future land-use 
patterns. Until relatively recently the devel- 
opment of cities was left largely to specula- 
tors, builders, realtors and a miscellaneous 
assortment of fast-buck operators. For three 
hundred years they controlled the physical 
growth of urban America. The first break in 
this tradition came with the adoption of zon- 
ing ordinances. New York City adopted the 
first comprehensive zoning law in 1916, but 
it took another decade before the concept 
gained the necessary legal approval. Sub- 
sequently every large city adopted a zoning 
ordinance with the exception of Houston. 
Despite the widespread use of zoning laws 
many still regard zoning as an unnecessary 
and unconstitutional interference with the 
free use of private property. 

Despite its unpopularity, zoning was, and 
still is, largely a negative control by the city 
over the use of land. It only tells the owner 
what he cannot do. By contrast urban re- 
newal not only states what cannot be done 
but also prescribes, often in precise detall, 
what the private land owner must do. This 
applies to the redeveloper who buys cleared 
sites for new structures as well as the prop- 
erty owners who desire to continue the use 
of older buildings. Frequently this will in- 
clude specific instructions on the physical 
rehabilitation of the property, the addition 
of offstreet parking and additional restric- 
tions on the uses of the buildings. While 
many city officials, planners, social scientists, 
and politicians regard this as a legitimate 
and proper use of governmental authority, 
countless thousands feel that this attempt by 
cities to control the pattern of future growth 
represents an un-American conflict with their 
basic property rights. 

THE TRASH CAN ATTITUDE 


Urban renewal, especially the recent em- 
phasis on rehabilitation and conservation, 
also is in conflict with the frontier practices 
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of American life. For decades. Americans 
have been accustomed to discarding the old, 
the used, and the wornout and replacing it 
with the new. This was the practice of the 
farmer on the early frontier who often “wore 
out” three or four farms in his lifetime, each 
time abandoning the old and moving west 
to stake out a new homestead. This is the 
current custom in our use of automobiles, 
furniture, and beer bottles. It also has been 
the controlling factor in the growth of Amer- 
ican cities. Each generation has had its 
well-to-do members who discarded the houses 
built by their parents and moved out to the 
edge of the metropolis to build new homes in 
new surroundings. This practice has been 
facilitated by the continuous influx of un- 
skilled minority members who had no choice 
but to occupy the second and third hand 
houses in the old sections of the city. 

The contemporary emphasis in urban re- 


newal is in direct opposition to this good old - 


American custom. The homeowner in the 
blighted area is encouraged to fix up and 
paintup. The slogan, “You can live in a bet- 
ter house in a better neighborhood without 
moving,” represents a radical departure from 
the frontier theory and creates a new goal 
which many find difficult to accept. The up- 
Wardly mobile slum dweller who is encour- 
aged to remain and to renovate his home 
finds himself in a real dilemma, On the one 
hand he is impressed by the sincerity and 
the interest of the community worker who 
is organizing block clubs as a means of stim- 
ulating rehabilitation efforts. However, he 
also knows that in the American system of 
values his own social and economic progress 
will be fudged by how quickly he moves out 
into a new house in a new neighborhood. 
This conflict between current renewal efforts 
and the American dream not only causes 
Many to question the practicability of reha- 
bilitation and conservation programs, it also 
intensifies the problem of securing indige- 
nous leadership for such plans. 

There are other ways in which this whole 
idea of rebuilding and rehabilitating the 
slums runs counter to traditional American 
practices. The adverse reaction to salvaging 
the central city is intensified by the historic 
anticity attitude of millions of Americans, 
Many of those who have escaped from the 
city to the suburbs hate the city and any 
efforts to preserve the city also become ob- 
jects of their hostility. They express their 
rejection of the city by their flight from it 
and they also reject the idea that they should 
share in the financial cost of renewing that 
which they discarded. Thus urban renewal 
has come to stand as a symbol of the central 
city-suburban dichotomy. One result is 
that proposals for urban renewal in older 
Suburbs have gone down to political defeat 
because suburban voters reject any propos- 
al which identifies their community with the 
Problems of the central city. 


INTERRUPTING THE CHAIN 


Another aspect of the urban renewal pro- 
fram which has reduced its potential appeal 
is its direct relationship between the local 
community and the Federal Government. 
One of the basic differences between the 
interstate highway program and contempo- 
rary urban renewal efforts is the channel 
used to bring dollars from Washington to a 
specific local project. Nearly $4 billion in 
Federal aid has been committed thus far for 
urban renewal. At least five times that much 
has been spent by the Federal Government 
for new urban highways. However, all of the 
highway funds are being channeled through 
the various State highway departments 
while urban renewal grants are made di- 
rectly and the State government is by- 
passed. 

Under these circumstances urban renewal 

vulnerable on another front for 
it violates the cherished local-State-Federal 
chain of communication. Participants in 
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the conflict between “States rights” and 
“Federal domination of local affairs” can 
point to urban renewal as another means by 
which Washington is attempting to cut the 
tie which has historically bound city hall to 
the State capitol. The fact that most State 
oficials have had little sympathy for the 
plight of the cities, thereby forcing the lat- 
ter to make the pilgrimage to Washington 
with an outstretched palm, has little to do 
with the results of this argument. Urban 
renewal is Identified as one of the arms of 
the octopus crawling out of the White House 
while the highway program symbolizes the 
historically proper interrelationship of the 
three levels of government, 

Perhaps the primary reason for the un- 
popularity of urban renewal among 50 many 
diverse groups is that the program has man- 
aged to offend nearly everyone interested 
in the problems of minority groups. 

A SYMBOL OF EXPLOITATION 


In urban renewal the poor, the under- 
privileged and the members of minority 
groups tend to get pushed around. While 
this is compatible with historic practices in 
America, it does conflict with the American 
dream. Thus urban renewal becomes a sym- 
bol of the exploitation of the poor by the 
rich, of the oppression of blacks by whites 
and of individuals by government. 

Furthermore the pressures of relocation 
have resulted in Negroes moving into pre- 
viously all-white neighborhoods. Nearly 
four-fifths of the 100,000 families displaced 
by urban renewal have been Negroes. bah 
all of this forced displacement occurred in 
cities where there already was a shortage 
of housing avallable to Negroes. As a result 
the pressure of relocation helped to break 
open new neighborhoods for Negro residents. 

Thus thousands of Negroes think of urban 
renewal as a synonym for “Negro removal” 
while many whites are thoroughly convinced 
that their block would have remained all 
white if it had not been for urban renewal. 
Integrationists contend that urban renewal 
officials have been negligent by not pushing 
fair housing policies while segregationists 
Tead the open occupancy clauses written into 
redevelopment contracts and are convinced 
that urban renewal is but another device 
developed by the Federal bureaucracy to 
break down the separation of the races. Both 
groups are thoroughly convinced that urban 
renewal is destroying some of the basic yalue 
structures of American life. 

The unpopular public image of urban re- 
newal should be a cause of real concern not 
only to mayors, city managers, urban renewal 
officials and planners, but also to all citizens. 
The future of America lies with its cities and 
thus far no one has come up with effective 
alternative proposals for eliminating slums 
and halting the spread of blight. Urban re- 
newal may rum counter to many hallowed 
American traditions but it is also thé best 
available tool for creating a new America for 
hundreds of this Nation's cities and millions 
of its citizens. 


Big Spenders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excerpt 
from an article published in the August 
3 issue of the U.S. News & World Report. 
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The excerpt deals with Government 
spending programs. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPT From “Bic SPENDERS”"—ARTIĊLE From 
US, News & WORLD Report 


“We are tightening our belts in Govern- 
ment,“ Mr. Johnson said. “We are making 
every dollar stretch as far as it will go.” 

As the political campaign heats up, how- 


likely to come under heavy attack by Repub- 
lican campaigners. 

The antipoverty program, for example, calls 
for an initial appropriation of almost 1 bil- 
lion in its first year. Wrapped up in this 
proposed package are a number of new 
projects, including a Job Corps for young 
People, adult education plans, aid to mi- 
grant workers, and special rural and urban 


programs. 

A pay raise for Federal employees, awaiting 
final action in Congress, is to add about half 
a billion dollars a year to Federal outlays. 
In the works is a pay boost for the military 
forces that will cost some $200 million an- 
nually. 

Aid for cities in setting up programs for 
mass transportation, now before Congress, 
calls for new funds of $375 million over a 3- 
year period as a start. 

A new program of medical care under so- 
cial security has been proposed, at a cost of 
Just over $1 billion annually. While this pro- 
gram would not show up in the regular budg- 
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Most of the new proposals would enlarge 
Government’s role in the economy. 

In the meantime, existing Government 
programs haye been expanding, costing more 
and more each year. 

A survey by the Economic Unit of US. 
News & World Report shows some of the di- 
rections in which the Federal budget has 
bulged in the past 4 years. 

Here is a comparison of the estimated cost 
of major programs for the current fiscal year 
compared with the 1961 fiscal year—the last 
year with an Eisenhower budget: 

Health, labor, and welfare activities are 
now budgeted at $5.8 billion, a rise of $1.6 
billion, or 38 percent. 

Federally financed education programs, $1.6 
billion, a rise of $700 million or 78 percent. 

Natural resources and conservation pro- 
grams, $2.6 billion, up $600 million, or 30 
percent. 

Space programs, up from 700 millions to 
$4.9 billion, up 600 percent. 

National defense outlays, up from $47.5 to 
$53.2 billion, or 12 percent. 

Interest on the rising Federal debt, up by 
$2 billion, or 22 percent. 


Two Editorials by Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, 
two exceptionally fine editorials written 
by Jenkin Lloyd Jones appeared recently 
in the Salt Lake Telegram Deseret News, 
One, dated July 13, is entitled “A Time 
for Delivery,” and the other, “What 
aan a Nation,” appeared in a later 

e. 
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In the thought that it will be of inter- 
est to Members on both sides of the aisle, 
I include the text of these editorials: 

Necro CHALLENGE: A TIME FOR DELIVERY 

(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

The time is now approaching when Amer- 
ican Negroes must begin to deliver a stand~ 
ard of behavior and performance substan- 
tially higher than they have ever delivered 
before. 

For Negroes, the passage of the civil rights 
bill should be an occasion as solemn as it is 
happy. The new opportunities will be bal- 
anced by new dangers. For if a pattern of 
irresponsibility persists after artifical bar- 
riers have been removed by law then the 
new freedom will mean only freedom to de- 
grade and lower. And that will result in 
tragedy all around. 

White citizens will be smart if they get 
behind every program to help Negroes help 
themselves, This means that there really 
must be a push for smaller classes and up- 
graded instruction in those schools with 
egro enrollments. It means the open- 


must now lead to the lathe, and the well- 
turned lathe must lead to foreman. It 
means that doors to the white collar world 
must really swing open. 

But it is one thing to provide a ladder and 
another thing to climb. Nor is climbing the 
same thing as demanding. If there is to be 
Negro history in America the age of 
must be superseded by a new era 

ormance in which the eager, studious, 
and highly competent Negro will be less rare. 


many sympathetic white authors and journ- 
alists have been telling Negroes that their 
deficiencies of behavior are all the 
man’s fault. 

But Mr. Silberman hastens to explain. 


from his homeland he is without national 
origins or traditions, a lack which the Black 
Muslims are trying to fill by pumping up & 
synthetic identity with Islam. 

Successive waves of white immi- 
grants kept knocking Negroes out of skilled 
jobs. Chaotic homes provided little of the 
sophistication necessary to score well on IQ 
tests. 


These arguments are interesting. But 
they leave unanswered the big question: 
Where do we go from here? 

Present Negro leadership, which ought to 
be supplying the drive for uplift, seems 
more intrigued by recriminations and de- 
mands. Representative ADAM CLAYTON 
Powe. has chortled, we've got the white 
man on the run.” But where is he to be run 
and for what purpose? 

The other day in St. Louis I picked up the 
Post-Dispatch. On page 13 there was a 
story to the effect that CORE was demand- 
ing that St. Louis contractors and unions 
give Negroes immediately 1,000 new con- 
struction jobs. And on page 3 was a story 
that among St. Louis’ largely Negro draft 
rejects only 17 percent responded to the 
Government's offer for vocational training. 

It may be comforting to blame whites for 
poor class work and deportment exhibited 
by many Negro children. But white parents 
are not going to take kindly to the idea of 
sending their children indefinitely to black- 
board jungles just to expiate past sins. 

Regardless of the “equal opportunity” sec- 
tion of the civil rights bill no employer will 
willingly hire shiftlessness and trresponsibil- 
ity. And the drive for integrated neighbor- 
hoods will not be helped by the present gen- 
eral level of Negro housekeeping. After all, 
soap is cheap and you can buy a bucket of 
paint for the price of a few beers. 
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Booker T. Washington, now scorned as an 
“Uncle Tom,” had a saying, “Let down your 
bucket where you are.” 

By this he meant that the way to uplift 
starts with yourself, with your home, on 
your block, in your precinct. This is wis- 
dom. Opportunities may be guaranteed by 
law, but they can only be seized by per- 
formance, The time when Negroes must 
prove themselves is getting closer. 


ELUSIVE COMBINATION: WHAT MAKES A 
Nation? 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

It's easy to create a nation. 

All you have to do is draw a boundary 
around some real estate containing people, 
name a capital, design a flag and set up some 
authority. 

If the real estate had been ruled by a colo- 
nial power you can describe the new creation 
as an emerging nation.” This is a euphem- 
ism implying a coming-up, an arising. 

But we have lived enough post-war history 
now to realize that there is no guarantee 
that a new nation will be buoyant. 

Some, like the Congo, have slid down the 
ways and promptly sunk, stern first. Some, 
like were born with his resolutions 
about minority rights, and then relapsed 
almost immediately into old vendettas. 
Some, like Indonesia, have wallowed in fi- 
nancial chaos while outdoing the old colo- 
nial powers in their greed for conquest. 

There is, therefore, a lot more to the mak- 
ing of a country than the drawing of a boun- 
dary and the shipment to New York of a 
U.N. delegation, 

First, of course, you have to have some 
resources. Until we learn more about mod- 
ifying nature, Antarctica or Greenland or 
southwest Africa aren't going to serve as 
home bases for powerful people. 

Second, you need people capable of orga- 
nization. An amorphous mass of human be- 
ings organized only as to family, clan or tribe 
is incapable of the high degree of interrela- 
tionship necessary to make a workable so- 


Efforts by a few far-seeing American In- 
dians like Chief Pontiac or Sitting Bull to 
unite warring tribes against a common enemy 
failed because such a degree of tion 
was beyond the Indian philosophy of the 
time. The Scots broke the heart of William 
Wallace, not because they weren't good fight- 
ers, but because some clan was always going 
home in a huff when it was needed against 
the English. 

Third, a nation needs an ideology—a com- 
mon enthusiasm that gives it cohesiveness 
and unity of purpose. Strangely enough, 
the ideology that holds the U.S.S.R. together 
is not communism, but the “Mother Russia” 
concept. For “Mother Russia” is the common 
pride of White Russians, Ukrainians, and 
Georgians, all of whom have ample historical 
reason for mutual hate. The Soviet leaders 
have been tireless in identifying communism 
as the agency which has glorified Russia. 

So an ideology may be an affection for a 
piece of geography—"this blessed plot, this 
earth, this realm, this England”; “allons, en- 
fants de la Patrie”; “Deutschland uber alles.” 
Or it can be a religious tradition, such as 


ideal. 

Finally, it's hard to make a country with- 
out some standards of behavior in which the 
common good weighs heavily. Lawless people 
are incapable of organizing popular govern- 
ments. In parts of Latin America and Asia, 
where graft, cumshaw, and exploitation are 
deeply rooted in tradition, governments can 
hardly fail to be oppressive because the force 
of equity is weak. 

The most delicate art is the achievement 
of effectiveness without the sacrifice of essen- 
tial freedoms. The early Egyptians were ef- 
fective in building pyramids that remain 
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marvels today. But they did it with slavery. 
Hitler made Germany a military power far 
out of proportion to its population, But the 
cost of freedom was high. 

Our fault has lain in confusing flags with 
countries. There are plenty of new flags. But 
that combination of morale, national iden- 
tity, and self-discipline that makes a great 
people is rare. 

We're going to see much chaos and dis- 
appointment. 

In unskilled hands the fireworks bought 
for Independence Day can jolly well blow 
up the Nation. 


“More Judicial Subterfuge — News in 
New York” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been impressed with two editorials 
printed in the State, of Columbia, S.C. 
on July 24, 1964. One is entitled “More 
Judicial Subterfuge,” the other is en- 
titled “News in New York.” I ask unani- 
mous consent to have them printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the State, Columbia, S.C., July 24, 
1964] 
MORE JUDICIAL Suprerruce 


Tyranny always can find “justification” 
for its oppression, and there is nothing sur- 
prising in the Federal court decision that the 
1964 “civil rights" act is constitutional, 

A three-judge panel in Atlanta has con- 
cluded that the commerce clause of the 
U.S. Constitution gave Congress the power 
to compel a restaurant owner to serve Negroes 
against his will. Here once more is a sub- 
version and a perversion of the thinking 
which lay behind the drafting and the rati- 
fication of the Constitution. 

That much- abused document embodies a 
statement giving Congress the power “to 
regulate commerce * * * among the several 
States.” The intent behind that particular 
phrase, as even the simple minded can learn 
from history, was purely commercial, not 
sociological, 

The Federalist papers and the proceedings 
of the Constitutional Convention itself 
clearly indicate that attitude. The Found- 
ing Fathers wished to enhance the fow of 
goods throughout the new Nation by banning 
the imposition of tariffs and trade restrictions 
by the individual States on commodities 
moving into or through such States. 

Accordingly, they gave Congress the power 
to regulate commerce “among the several 
States,” thus insuring the establishment of 
national rather than separate State stand- 
ards for the movement of interstate com- 
merce. This was one of the selected grants 
of power given to the Central Government; 
the remainder supposedly being retained by 
the States. 

Tt is absurd now to twist that commerce 
clause into a vehicle for justifying congres- 
sional interference with the property rights 
of individuals. Certainly, some of the food 
which finds its way into the Atlanta restau- 
rant moves through interstate commerce, 
just as the customers who eat there them- 
selves move from one State to another in 
interstate travel. But to argue that the pro- 
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prietor’s choice of clientele is a factor of 
interstate commerce is ridiculous. 

We recall a ruling where the manufacturer 
of manhole covers was considered to be en- 
gaged in interstate commerce simply because 
the vehicles which ran over those covers 
could themselves be moving in interstate 
commerce. 

This is the sort of “law” to which the 
American people are being subjected these 
days. It is part and parcel of the determined 
drive to concentrate all authority in Wash- 
ington and to stamp out both State and 
individual freedoms, while maintaining the 
outward trappings of legality in the process, 

If we are destined to see this Nation con- 
verted into an outright dictatorship, let us 
at least have the job done either by naked 
force or by public acceptance. But it is 
shameful to see public officials, especially 
those occupying positions of judicial emi- 
nence, distort the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States in serving their 
tyrannical purpose. 


[From the State, Columbia, S.C., 
July 24, 1964] 
News IN New York 

Say what you will about the good, gray 
New York Times, that self-appointed voice 
of America takes things in stride. 

When pandemonium broke loose in Har- 
lem last Saturday night; when a knife-wield- 
ing Negro youth was shot by a police lieuten- 
ant; when the heavens rained rocks, bricks, 
and broken bottles from tenement roofs, and 
when a full-fledged race riot brought destruc- 
tion to the Negro community, the Times 
found space for a 4%4-Inch, single-column 
item on the front page. 

That same front page carried 13 inches 
about race relations in Mississippi and Geor- 
gia, more than 13 inches about President 
Johnson's condemnation of “hate groups” 
(with a three-column picture of the Presi- 
dent) and various other items of “news.” 

Perhaps, by Times standards, race riots in 
the front yard don't measure up as “news,” 
or could it be that New Yorkers are so used 
to such affairs that they really aren't inter- 
ested in them? 


The Doctors Face Surgery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
the House of Representatives will con- 
sider a series of proposed revisions of the 
social security law. I believe most of 
the changes that have been recom- 
mended are based on sound reasoning 
and certainly they maintain the princi- 
Ple of cash benefits as opposed to the 
totally foreign concept of service bene- 
fits as proposed by the King-Anderson 

There is, however, one provision 
in this bill which I believe to be unwar- 
ranted and that is the section which 
would force the Nation’s 170,000-plus 
self-employed doctors into the system 
without any real effort to determine if 
this is their wish. The issues at stake 
are clearly portrayed in the following 
editorial from the July 25 issue of the 
Chicago Tribune: 

Tue DOCTORS Face SURGERY 

When a doctor is about to perform sur- 

gery, it is customery whenever possible to 
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obtain the consent of the patient before 
wheeling him into the operating room. This 
is so even when the patient is a Member of 
Congress. 

But Congressmen don't seem to feel the 
same obligation toward doctors. The House 
Rules Committee has approved a number of 
social security changes, one of which would 
force the country’s 170,000 self-employed 
doctors under compulsory social security even 
though most of them, according to the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, do not wish to be 
dragooned into the system. A doctor would 
be separated from 5.7 percent of the first 
$5,400 of his annual income. Nearly all 
doctors would thus pay the maximum, 
$307.80 a year [subject, of course, to later 
increases by Congress}. 

In recent years the social security mael- 
strom has sucked in self-employed archi- 
tects, lawyers, and dentists. Medicine is the 
largest profession not yet under control. 

Doctors have particularly valid reasons for 
wanting to stay out. A self-employed doctor 
can rarely count on retiring at the age of 65, 
partly because he probably won't want to 
retire; partly because his patients won't want 
him to retire, and partly because there is a 
shortage of doctors and his services will be 
needed as long as he can provide them. More 
than half the Nation’s doctors, according to 
the American Medical Association, don’t re- 
tire until they are 74 years oid or older and 
thus would not begin receiving social se- 
curity benefits until age 72 when the law 
permits payments regardless of earnings. 
Most of them are well able to care for them- 
selves during their remaining years and to 
provide for their widows. 

The only doctors who have to retire at 65 
are those employed by others, such as cor- 
porations and institutions, and they are coy- 
ered by social security already. 

As long as there is no evidence that most 
doctors want to be under social security or 
that it would benefit them, the adminis- 
tration’s proposal must be regarded as a 
means of extracting sizable payments from 
self-employed doctors in order to subsidize 
other beneficiaries of social security. The 
fact that our so-called old-age “insurance” 
system is already so full of glaring examples 
of trickery is no reason for Congress to add 
another. 

We can think of one more outrageous 
possibility, and that is that the present plan 
is a calculated threat which the adminis- 
tration might be willing to forget if the 
medical profession consented to go along with 
an even more ominous extension of social 
security. That is the Kennedy-Johnson plan 
to extend the system to cover medical care 
for the elcerly. Any such step would be 
nothing less than blackmail. 


Should TV Improve Its Convention 
Coverage? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, inas- 
much as I attended every session of the 
Republican National Convention in San 
Francisco, and thus was unable to see 
any of the proceedings as reported by 
the radio-television networks, I have 
neither criticism nor praise for the man- 
ner in which this great political conven- 
tion was relayed or reported to the 
American public. In fact, until my re- 
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turn from the convention, I had assumed 
that the radio-television industry scored 
a real triumph in reporting the event, 
and that Americans, generally, would 
be high in their praise of the time, 
talent, and effort devoted to an objective 
and live portrayal of what transpired. 
Certainly, the industry had people 
enough around the convention hall and 
city, and equipment was apparent at 
every turn. 

However, I am a bit disturbed and 
greatly surprised by the reactions to the 
convention coverage which have come 
in my mail and which I have heard in 
visiting with numerous citizens who re- 
lied upon, primarily, radio and televi- 
sion for their live reports of the conven- 
tion proceedings. The criticism, while 
at times indicating that the viewers and 
listeners were disappointed because they 
detected what they deemed to be the 
slanting of the reports to conform with 
the personal prejudices and preferments 
of the commentators and reporters, has 
mostly been directed at the tendency of 
those behind the microphones to try to 
“steal the show” from the principal per- 
formers—the delegates, the speakers, and 
the party officials participating in the 
actual convention proceedings. Appar- 
ently in an attempt to “liven up” or 
interpret what the radio-television audi- 
ence would otherwise have been enabled 
to observe and evaluate for itself, too 
many of the “experts” behind the micro- 
phones interrupted the proceedings, de- 
leted portions of the convention, and 
injected their own viewpoints, in lieu 
of letting the audience look and listen 
for itself. 


In this connection, I ask to have 
printed at this point in my remarks an 
editorial on this subject, written by Fred 
H. Breukelman, and published in the 
Corsica Globe, of Corsica, S. Dak. Mr. 
Breukelman is a highly regarded and 
respected newspaper publisher in South 
Dakota, and his observations always are 
of interest. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Someone said, “We saw the convention on 
TV.” Someone else said you saw only parts 
of the convention, you saw certain minor 
features displayed clearly out of proportion 
to their importance, and you heard com- 
mentators give their ideas rather than let- 
ting listeners and viewers see all the proceed- 
ings. In general, the objective reporters 
seemed to be of the opinion that the radio 
and television coverage left considerable to 
be desired. 

One specific instance comes to mind. One 
network did not give the final pictures of 
the last session, but turned rather to the 
floor of the hall to attempt to get an inter- 
view with 1 delegate from 1 of the 50 
States; or to show the small mob outside. 
These pictures could have been gotten after 
the proceedings on the rostrum were over. 
One can only speculate as to the reasons for 
such action, but it is obvious that our news 
needs better reporting. 


Mr. MUNDT. Likewise, Mr. President, 
I was interested in a letter, published 
in a recent issue of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, which deals with the same sub- 
ject matter. It is entitled “Commentary 
on TV,” and I ask that it also be printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CoMMENTARY on TV 


For 3 days I tried to watch the Republican 
Convention on TV. Three stations broadcast 
it but I was able to see little of it. What I 
saw was swarms of reporters rushing around 
asking stupid questions and getting stupid 
answers, chasing up scandalous rumors only 
to find them false, such a commo- 
tion in the aisles that even the delegates 


ejected. All this in an effort to create news 
while the real news was being created off- 


screen. 

Why were the proceedings not broadcast in 
full? Why were only the speeches of the 
VIPS's screened? Because, said the pundits, 
these others are only little fellows, party 
workers who are filling in the time. Well, 
those little fellows are friends, relatives, 
home folks to lots of people, who perhaps 
would rather listen to them than to two 
posed news commentators interviewing each 


pyr even the VIP's were interrupted. 


Wonder where he is going?” Well, as it 
turned out, he wasn't going anywhere and 
meanwhile we missed part of Mr. Eisenhow- 
er's moving peroration. 

The truth is that there are too many 
prima donnas among TV commentators. 
They seem to think they are the main show. 
They will decide what we shall see, hear, and 
even think. Some of the commentary has 
been far from impartial. 

I have spent my adulthood in the District 
without a vote. Consequently, I have no 
party affiliations. I treasure the privilege of 
voting for President this year. I would like 
the opportunity to see the people, big and 
little, of both parties, to hear what they have 
to say, and to decide for myself whom to 
vote for without-any reporter's advice —Fam 
Pl Ax. 


The Choice Is Clear, and Up to You, the 
Voter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I appreciate unanimous consent 
to include an excellent editorial of July 
23 in the Denison Bulletin, of Denison, 
Iowa, in the district I have the honor to 
represent. 

I commend the author of this editorial 
for clear, deep thinking and the ability 
to put his innermost thoughts in words 
clear, concise, and to the point. Shoot- 
ing straight from the shoulder, which 
Americans like, not doubletalk and pretty 
platitudes. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Dension (Iowa) Bulletin, July 
23, 1964] 
THE CHOICE Is CLEAR 

Take your choice in November—Goldwater 
conservatism or LB. J. liberalism. 

If you had any doubts that you would 
have a choice, the liberal Republicans and 
the Democrats must have dispelled them 
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last week. GonpwaTrr has been attacked 
again by his own party for “extremism” and 
the leaders of the Democrats have predicted a 
landslide victory for their unanimous choice, 
“Light Bulb” Johnson. 

We think Gortpwarter will win the Presi- 
dency, not because of extremism, but he is 
honest. He honestly believes that our Cen- 
tral Government is too big. He honestly be- 
lieves that we are wasting money on foreign 
aid. He honestly believes that we should 
maintain our military might. 

We believe that If he is elected and if the 
people choose to elect a majority in Congress 
which will return our country to conserva- 
tive government, GOLDWATER will honestly 
Strive to lead this Nation to our rightful 
place as the home of the brave and the land 
of the free. 

Gotpwater has declared that individual 
and States rights should be restored in this 
country. This can only be done by taking 
those rights that have been usurped by the 
Federal Government and returning them to 
the individual and to our local and State 
governments. What will your choice be: 
more big government with LB. J. or a return 
to individual and local control with Go.p- 
WATER? 

GoLDWaTER has declared that foreign aid 
can make us friends and strengthen NATO. 
He visualizes an Atlantic-Pacific economy 
that will help the free nations of Europe, 
North and South America stem the tide of 
collectivism. Contrast this program with 
what we have witnessed under the Democra- 
tic administrations—money poured down 
ratholes. What will you choose? 

GOLDWATER has declared that the only way 
we can remain free is to keep our guard up. 
Do we have to be reminded that we were 
unprepared for World War II and Korea 
under Democratic administrations? Must 
we learn the lesson again that the price of 
liberty is eternal ce? 

Will you choose between GOLDWATER'S 
commonsense argument for a strong Defense 
Establishment or LB. J. s empty promise of 
billions for defense, without strength enough 
to demand and enforce a truce in Laos or 
Vietnam? 

We recall that Truman’s Democratic ad- 
ministration could not muster a corporal's 
guard to safeguard free men in Korea, and 
that 100,000 American casualties resulted 
from this lack of preparedness. We forget 
the terrible cost of weakness if we choose 
the Democratic moonshot programs over 
GoLpwatTeEr’s proposal for manned bombers 
and strategic Armed Forces. 

We hope that you will define extremism 
as GOLDWATER has. He states that extrem- 
ism in defense of liberty is not a vice, that 
moderation in pursuit of justice is not a 
virtue. We have witnessed too much mod- 
eration in pursuit of human liberties, and 
the cost has been riot and bloodshed. We 
hear that GOLDWATER opposes civil rights, but 
we know, if we look at the record, that he has 
put integration into practice in the Arizona 
National Guard long before the Supreme 
Court ordered our schools integrated. He 
has likewise practiced fairness in hiring of 
his own employees long before the sit-in 
demonstrations. We like good-doers, no do- 
gooders. 

What will your choice be: The lip serv- 
ice of L.B.J.’s administration for civil rights 
or the actuai practice of the ideals set forth 
in the Constitution of the United States? 

We believe that Gonpwarer will honestly 
strive to enforce the constitutional guaran- 
tees of personal and property rights without 
the use of extreme measures. But if liberty 
demands that our Constitution be more than 
just words on parchment, you can count on 
Gotpwater to use the enforcement at the 
command of the President, who is com- 
mander in chief of the defense forces, to 
insure the right to vote, the right to equal 
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opportunity, and the right to hold and use 
private property. 

We do not believe that any ex-GI would 
claim that extremism is a proper label for 
his sacrifices and those of his comrades who 
died for freedom’s sake, Yet how extreme 
can Americans get? There are thousands in 
Vietnam today, giving their lives if need be, 
in a war they cannot pursue to victory, 
This could be called extremism, Mr. L.B.J., 
we call it the height of the ridiculous. 

We support Go.pwarer’s stand that ex- 
tremism is to be preferred to moderation in 
the pursuit of liberty and that justice must 
be maintained for free men everywhere, even 
if we sacrifice the “virtue” of moderation. 
If America and the free world pursue these 
goals and make it known we do not intend 
to be moderate in enforcing the rights of 
free men everywhere, the would-be conquer- 
ing Communists will shrink from enforcing 
slavery and human suffering by bluffing. 

Threats of a nuclear war will be real only 
if we vacillate to the point where the Com- 
munists have but one choice—to back up 
their bluffs by pushing the button. 

We can make this choice in November. 
The choice of L.B.J. and the vain hope that 
freedom will survive without a determined 
stand to defend it, L.B.J. and the blind faith 
that the Communist threat will go away if 
we ignore it. Or the choice of GOLDWATER 
and the proposition that life is not so dear 
that we must purchase it at the price of 
slavery, GOLDWATER and the uncompromising 
compact with men who desire freedom any- 
where in the world, a compact that boldly 
declares Americans will defend with their 
lives, if need be, the right of liberty and jus- 
tice for those brave enough to deserve free- 

We believe the choice is clear and the 
choice is up to you, the voter. 


Caleb Lewis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, Maine 
has lost one of her most noted journal- 
ists. For nearly a half century, Caleb 
Lewis was vitally interested in news- 
making events and the people who 
caused them. From his schoolboy days 
at Colby, where he played baseball with 
Jack Coombs, to his later years as edi- 
tor of the Waterville Morning Sentinel, 
his talents and his enthusiasm inspired 
all who knew him. Through the years, 
Caleb Lewis, with his many interests, 
campaigned for such diverse things as 
air service to the State and informative 
signs to mark our State's historic land- 
marks. His many civic contributions to 
his adopted city of Waterville will long 
be remembered. His own appreciation 
for Maine's natural beauty was perhaps 
his greatest gift to Maine. Caleb Lewis 
will be missed. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article about this highly respected 
native of Maine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Portland (Maine) Sunday Tele- 
gram, July 19, 1964] 
Cates Lewis Was EDITOR OF THE 
Days 
(By Gene L. Letourneau) 

WATERVILLE.—A newspaperman of the old 
school whose outlook was as new as the 
next edition was the late Caleb A. Lewis, 
editor-emeritus of the Waterville Morning 
Sentinel. 

Lewis died last Tuesday. He was 84. He 
had the gruffness and drive of the editor 
Portrayed in a newspaper novel plus the en- 
thusiasm and eagerness to champion any- 
thing which might brighten and improve his 
beloved product, the morning paper. 

The first time this writer was introduced 
to Caleb Lewis he was covering a court beat. 
He was fresh out of reporters. We were 
fresh out of a job, back from New York 
City and a whirl with one of the leading 
oe of the immediate preprohibition 

ys. 

“A musician,” he said with the same curt, 
brief analysis that for the next 30 years 
Would be typical of the man. “I need a 
Teporter in the morning. Guess you'll do.” 

Lewis was the editorial department of the 
Sentinel in those days. He also was respon- 
Sible for regional coverage for the Portland 
Press Herald and Evening Express. For sev- 
eral years the Express was this writer's re- 
sponsibility. Each morning, without a miss, 
Lewis wanted a short briefing which started 
With “What's new?” 

His sincere interest in the development of 
nhews—especially the local angles—seemed to 
Wear hard then on his staff. But it rubbed 
Of. It seems almost unbelievable now to 
recall that the Sentinel's circulation in those 
early days was less than 5,000. The run now 
is more than 21,000. 

As a newspaper boy in Bangor, a good 
athlete at Colby College—where he played 
baseball with one of his favorite classmates 
Jack Coombs—and ù wider traveler than 
the average young man of his day—he sold 
some of the first automobiles country folks 
had seen—Lewis was versed in many fields. 
His contacts eventually were to be his most 
Valuable assets in the newspaper business. 

Lewis came to Waterville to enter Coburn 
Classical Institute in 1896. His affection for 
the community increased from that day to 
his death. 

Through the years he campaigned virgor- 
Ously for many things; air service, improved 
highways, markers for historical sites, in- 
formative signs designating major points of 
interest, names of rivers, streams, lakes and 
Mountains. He firmly believed that Maine’s 
natural beauty would remain as its most 
important asset. He was a leading figure 
in the campaign which kept Colby in Water- 
Ville when the college decided to change lo- 
Cations, 

As a newspaper editor, Lewis maintained 
that a picture—make it big or don’t use it— 
Was a worth a hundred words, especially if 
the words came from a volatile space writer. 

Lewis obviously had the ability of recog- 
niing the value of a story, about any subject. 
When the Waterville High School basket- 
ball team of the early 1940's began winning 
regularly, he ordered this writer, then city 
mange to “stay with them as long as they 

The story of the Purple Panthers not only 
Attracted interest in Waterville. It made 
Other communities, even Metropolitan Bos- 
ton, recognize the drawing power of school- 
boy sports in newspapers. When the team\ 
became the first from Maine to win the New 
England interscholastic championships at 
Providence, R.I., it received more general cov- 
erage than any of the current sports events. 

A powerful, energetic man in his prime, 
the native of Winn eventually served Water- 
Ville in many capacities. He was a member 
of the city council, city auditor, and active 
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in numerous civic responsibilities. Typical 
of his loyalty to a cause or commitment, he 
was one of two men honored by the Water- 
ville Kiwanis Club for having perfect at- 
tendance at club meetings over a 40-year 


period. 

Despite his briskness, Lewis had a keen 
sense of humor. It was revealed during the 
floods of 1936. The Sentinel was about to 
lose its first battle against the elements. 
The bridge at Ticonic Falls was weakening 
with the rising tide. It would carry the only 
powerline left which could run the press. 

The press was ready to roll when the bell 
designating the crew’s lunch break rang. A 
newcomer in the pressroom who hadn't yet 
officially met the man who seemed to be 
working as hard as anyone there, inquired 
whether they'd eat first, then start the press. 

Lewis grinned, “Tonight, my boy,” he said, 
“you're going to have a late lunch.” The 
press roared and Lewis kept his record of 
never missing a regular edition. 

Lewis’ family, of course, came first. His 
widow and two daughters, Mrs. Frederick 
Baker, of Farmington, Conn., and Miss Marl- 
an Lewis, of Hartford, Conn., survive. 

But his life, as the Reverend Leslie How- 
land eulogized at funeral services in the 
Methodist Church, “revolved around the 
newspaperman’s world of who, when, where, 
what, and why.” 

That recalled Lewis’ oft-spoken admoni- 
tion: 

“Once you've done that with a story,” he 
would say, “you punch out 30. That means 
the end.” 


In the Gutter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
statement the Democrat Governor of 
Wisconsin, John Reynolds, stooped to the 
level of the gutter in his foul and libelous 
references to Senator GOLDWATER. 

Is the vile talk by a supposedly re- 
sponsible Governor a sample of Demo- 
crat strategy for the 1964 presidential 
campaign? If not, why has there been 
no repudiation of the Reynolds brand of 
extremism by President Johnson, spokes- 
man for his administration, or the Demo- 
crat National Committee? 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following editorial on the 
vicious attack by Reynolds which ap- 
peared in the July 22 issue of the Water- 
loo, Iowa, Daily Courier: 

ACCUSE GOLDWATER OF EXTREMISM? 

Senator GOLDWATER is a “very rous 
man who has a messiah complex of a would- 
be dictator, 

“I think it would be a terrible price if this 
man got into office. He talks about control 
by a central government but says if he is 
given power to rule he'll take over the police 
powers of the country. 

“Hitler never won an election but he still 
took over control of Germany and people 
never realized he was a dangerous man until 
it was too late.” 

These outrageous remarks were made this 
week at a press conference by John Reynolds, 
Democratic Governor of Wisconsin. Critics 
of GOLDWATER have made a great issue of 
“extremism,” charging that he is supported 
by extreme rightists. These remarks demon- 
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strate that any “extremists” supporting 
GOLDWATER are comparatively mild as com- 
pared to extremists like Reynolds, 

We have never seen a more vicious state- 
ment from the supposedly responsible Goy- 
ernor of a State. Politics often gets dirty, 
but this is the vilest talk we have seen on 
press service wires. 

The attempt to associate GOLDWATER with 
Hitler is foul enough; but at least the public 
can judge the vindictiveness of that game. 
But Reynolds himself engages in Hitler's 
trick of the big lie when he says that GOLD- 
WATER proposes to "take over the police pow- 
ers of the country.” GOLDWATER, of course, 
proposes no such thing and the accusation 
would be libelous if the courts did not allow 
considerable leeway in political debate. 

We hope that the Fair Campaign Practices 
Committee will sharply rebuke Reynolds, If 
the Democrats get down to this gutter level 
in July, what depths of invective will they 
reach in November? 

GOLDWATER admits that he doesn't at pres- 
ent have enough votes to win the Presidency. 
But smear talk of this kind will assuredly 
elect him. 


The U.S. Supreme Court and Its Critics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Dallas Morning News, of Dallas, Tex., has 
printed in its July 13, 1964, edition a very 
thought-provoking editorial with refer- 
ence to the Supreme Court. This edito- 
rial is entitled “Court and Its Critics.” I 
ask uanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

COURT AND Irs Currics 


Criticism of the Supreme Court for tramp- 
ling on the rights of the States and the other 
two branches of the Federal Government 
should not be coming alone from that fac- 
tion often labeled “extremists.” -When the 
Court exceeds its authority—as it has—all 
good Americans should criticize. 

Well over 100 years ago, Thomas Jeffer- 
son—who was no extremist—warned of the 
danger posed by a power-mad judiciary: 
“The of dissolution of our Federal 
Government is in the Federal judiciary; an 
irresponsible body * * working like grav- 
ity * * * gaining a little today and a little 
tomorrow, and advancing its noiseless step 
like a thief, over the field of jurisdiction, 
until all shall be usurped from the States, 
and the Government of all be consolidated 
into one.” 

If the relatively impotent Federal judiciary 
of Jefferson's day stirred up such alarm, 
should anyone be surprised that a consider- 
able number of people today are equally 
fearful? 

Recently, former President Eisenhower— 
another nonextremist—proposed that State 
legislatures exercise their right to promote 
constitutional amendments designed to de- 
centralize power in Washington. Six years 
ago, the Conference of State Chief Justices— 
a sober and enlightened group of jurists— 
lambasted the Supreme Court for its fail- 
ure to use “judicial restraint” and for as- 
suming “legislative powers.” 

The latter criticism was made in the 
“good old days“ before the Court moved 
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into high gear in its drive to rewrite every 
law in sight by assuming powers it doesn’t 
have and no longer even bothers to apolo- 
gize for using. 

In a series of decisions the past year, the 
Court has barred all religious exercises from 
the schools, has given a green light to ob- 
scenity, has made the task of law enforce- 
ment far more difficult, has ordered drastic 
and unprecedented reapportionment of State 
legislatures, has invalidated State trespass 
laws and weakened our internal security 
system—to mention only a few. 

These decisions come at the very time 
when crime, obscenity and domestic subver- 
sion are at their peak and we need stronger, 
more efficient laws and law enforcement, 
plus all the help we can get to bolster the 
traditional morality, faith and loyalty of our 
people, 

Respect for the Court—and other branches 
of the Government—is necessary. But there 
is a great difference between showing proper 
respect and saying, in effect, that the Court 
can do no wrong. In a free society, citizens 
have the right—and the duty—to criticize 
when they feel that the criticism is just, rea- 
sonable and necessary. 

Exercising that duty, Senator STROM 
Tavrmonn recently declared that “If States 
rights means anything to State governments, 
then now is the time for them to act, before 
the States are finally transformed into ter- 
ritorles and their power to act is completely 
transferred to Washington.” 

Sounds a little like Jefferson's plea, doesn't 
it?—though no more extreme. 


Cardiac Survey in Alexandria, Va., Is 
First on Communitywide Basis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the historic city of Alexandria 
in my congressional district, which has 
been honored with an All America 
City Award, is now the scene of an ex- 
perimental survey which Dr. Thomas F. 
McGough, the distinguished director of 
Alexandria’s Health Department, terms 
“a milestone in public health care.” 

The city’s “heartbeat” is being sam- 
pled and recorded electronically. Five 
hundred Alexandrians, some with known 
heart ailments, are participating in a 
project described as the first automated 
at-home survey on a communitywide 
basis. 

Electrocardiograms are being made 
with a portable Honeywell electronic de- 
vice carried into homes by public health 
nurses. The heart impulses are trans- 
mitted by telephone directly from indi- 
viduals to an instrumentation and data 
processing center across the Potomac 
River in Washington. The survey, seen 
as the forerunner of similar studies in 
other cities, is designed to test the feasi- 
bility of a reliable, portable means of 
processing large numbers of electrocar- 
diograms. 


It is being made by the Alexandria 
Health Department in conjunction with 
the U.S. Public Health Service’s heart 
disease control program, which deyel- 
oped the automated system. 
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Honeywell, Inc., is collaborating in the 
project with electronic equipment its 
Denver Division has developed for medi- 
cal application. These are a 7-pound, 
battery-operated electrocardiograph, 
called a Cardioview, and a magnetic tape 
system for recording the electrocardio- 
grams at the receiving station in Wash- 
ington. 

Telephone “dialing” of electrocardio- 
grams to clinical centers for interpre- 
tation is not in itself new. The same 
means has been employed experimen- 
tally for transmittal of physiological data 
by the Public Health Service and others. 
This is the first time, however, that medi- 
cal electronics and a computer have been 
combined in a large-scale survey of pa- 
tients at home. 

Dr. McGough said: 

The availability of electrocardiograms 
made with equipment that can be taken 
into homes is a valuable contribution to the 
medical history of those who seek our serv- 
ices. This knowledge is even more important 
to the physician in arriving at a diagnosis 
and in prescribing treatment. 


Through similar and larger surveys, 
he said, the incidence in a city or region 
of various types of heart disease for dif- 
ferent age groups can be learned and 
thus lead to preventive measures. 

At Honeywell’s Denver Division, a lead- 
ing producer of electronic medical sys- 
tems, General Manager W. D. Owens 
called the Alexandria survey “a major 
advance in medical instrumentation and 
communications. 

“Of even greater significance is the 
promise the systems techniques used in 
the survey hold for transmitting, record- 
ing, and analyzing a wide variety of 
physiological data, such as brain waves— 
electroencephalograms—and blood pres- 
sure curves, that aid importantly in medi- 
cal diagnoses.” 

To date, about one-fourth of the elec- 
trocardiograms—wave patterns repre- 
senting weak electrical signals generated 
by contraction and relaxation of heart 
muscle—have been telemetered to the 
automated system. These are recorded 
on a Honeywell 8100 magnetic tape sys- 
tem at the field station and later con- 
verted into numerical form so that 
measurements of the wave shapes can be 
analyzed by the digital computer prepro- 
gramed to differentiate between normal 
and abnormal heart patterns. 

In the Alexandria survey, the electro- 
cardiograms, known medically as EKG’s, 
are made in the same manner as those 
in a physician’s office or in a hospital. 

Electrodes of the electrocardiograph 
are strapped to the subject’s wrists and 
ankles. The nurse then dials a tele- 
phone number at the field station which 
is self-answering, automatically starting 
the tape recorder. 

She voice records an assigned patient 
number and inserts the telephone 
mouthpiece into a Bell System Data- 
phone that amplifies the heart impulses 
and converts them into high frequency 
signals—frequency modulation—to avert 
loss of data in transmission and to mini- 
mize line noise. 

At the field station, a similar data set, 
built into a telephone but having dif- 
ferent circuitry, demodulates the incom- 
ing signals to their original form. 
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The electrocardiograms are monitored 
at both the transmitting end and at the 
receiving station. The Honeywell Car- 
dioview produces a standard, permanent 
graph of the heart’s wave patterns. 
Monitoring at the receiving station is 
done with an oscilloscope. 

Replacing of the receiver in its tele- 
phone cradle at the transmitting end 
automatically shuts off the tape recorder 
at the receiving station. 

The analog signals of the electro- 
cardiograms are then converted to nu- 
merical form—a series of numbers repre- 
senting the curves of the electrocardio- 
grams which the computer scans at the 
rate of 500 times per second. 

Less than a minute is required to ob- 
tain a printed mathematical record of 
the clinical values of the electrocardio- 
grams. The results are turned over to 
the Alexandria Health Department for 
followup patient care. 

Dr. Cesar A. Caceres, Chief of the 
USPHS Instrumentation Field Station 
located at George Washington Univer- 
sity, said the survey, while experimental, 
“brings closer the day when automated 
systems will collect and reduce electro- 
cardiographic and other physiological 
data that can sharpen the physician’s 
diagnostic capabilities and improve med- 
ical care.” 

“There is a great potential for elec- 
tronics to assist the medical profession,” 
he added. “Automation makes it pos- 
sible to survey large numbers of electro- 
cardiograms rapidly. This can lessen 
the workload of the physician, the 
cardiologist, and epidemiologist as well as 
heart station personnel, and aid the 
practitioner when the services of a 
cardiologist are unavailable to him. 

“More important, automated systems 
can provide what physicians, since and 
before Hippocrates, have searched for— 
means to improve basic data to improve 
diagnostic acumen.” 

A major role of the heart disease con- 
trol program, Dr. Caceres said, is to 
identify cardiovascular problems that 
most concern a community and to apply 
current knowledge in working toward 
solutions. 

“We hope to make available a prac- 
tical, economic, and clinically useful au- 
tomated system of electronic electro- 
cardiographic analysis,” he said. 

“As these systems prove successful, 
their use by cooperating private, govern- 
mental, industrial, or academic groups 
will be encouraged so as to obtain in- 
creased productivity for the physician 
and to enhance this capacity to serve his 
Patients and the community,” he said. 


Keynote Address by Lewis A. McMurran, 
Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 
W TRE SUNT OF PER mere STATES 
Tuesday, July 28,1964 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 

eloquent speech made by the Honorable 

Lewis A. McMurran, Jr., temporary 

chairman of the Virginia State Demo- 

cratic Convention, held at Richmond, 

Va., on July 18. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KEYNOTE ADDRESS DELIVERED BY DELEGATE 
Lewis A. McMuregan, JR, TEMPORARY 
CHAIRMAN, VIRGINIA STATE DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION, JULY 18, 1964, THE MOSQUE 
AUDITORIUM, RICHMOND, VA. 

Mr. Chairman, Governor Harrison, Senator 
Byrd, Senator Robertson, Members of the 
Congress of the United States, ladies and 
gentlemen, we are met here today as Demo- 
crats, as Virginians, and, above all, as Ameri- 
Cans. We have been assailed from all sides 
for many days, weeks, and months with talk 
of our rights as citizens of these United 
States. 

Our rights as citizens are based on three 
great documents of State—all less than two 
centuries old: The Virginia bill of rights; 
the Declaration of Independence; and the 
Constitution of the United States, together 
with such amendments to that Constitution 
as have been legally and constitutionally 
adopted. 

It is not necessary to remind a group of 
fellow Virginians that these three charter 
deeds of our individual liberty were largely 
the work of three great Virginians: George 
Mason, Thomas Jefferson, and James Madison. 

The Virginia bill of rights admonishes us: 
“That no free government, or the blessing 
of liberty, can be preserved to any people 
but by a firm adherence to justice, modera- 
tion, temperance, frugality, and virtue, and 
by frequent recurrence to fundamental prin- 
ciples.” Certainly, this quadrennial conven- 
tion of the Democratic Party of Virginia is 
an appropriate forum in which to “recur” to 
fundamental principles. 

What are the fundamental principles that 
Unite us as Democrats, as Virginians, and as 
Americans? 

We believe, first in ourselves and our rights 
as freemen. 

We believe all governments, National, State, 
and local, have been instituted, and exist, for 
the protection of the liberty of each indi- 
vidual citizen. To insure that the power of 
government is not absolute, and does not be- 
come absolute, we have divided the powers of 
government among the National, State, and 

governments. To further insure that 
government is the servant, and not the mas- 
ter of men, we have divided power at all gov- 
ernmental levels into separate but coequal 
branches—legislative, executive, and judicial. 

This Federal system, together with our sys- 

tem of checks and balances, is the unique 

contribution of the United States to the sci- 
ence and art of government. 

The founders of our Republic knew that 
great republics had risen before, only to fall 
under the heels of tyrants. They devised the 
Constitution of the United States to protect 
themselyes and their posterity against a 
repetition of that sad experience. They built 
well, for the United States, the youngest 
great power, is the oldest government under a 
Written constitution in the world today. 

It is the duty of each of us to preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution, and to re- 
sist tyranny from every source, whether that 
tyranny be foreign or domestic, or legislative, 
, executive, or judicial. Our voice may seem as 
a voice crying in the wilderness today, but 
it was once the voice of the majority in this 
Nation. It is still the voice of truth, and will 
again be the voice of the majority, if we re- 
main firm in our faith, and continue to fight 
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for our principles until we again convert the 
Nation to the truth of our position. 

The catalog of the usurpation of power 
by Federal authorities in our time is steadily 
growing: The Supreme Court has attempted 
to amend the Constitution by judical de- 
cree again and again, ignoring all prior judi- 
cial and legislative precedents, on the ground 
that times have changed * * * a doc- 
trine not provided as a means of amending 
the Constitution. We can never afford to 
acknowledge the validity of this bald seizure 
of power. The States, the creators of the 
Union, cannot be validly destroyed, except 
by their own consent. That consent we can- 
not afford to ever give. To do so would be 
to acquiesce in the eventual destruction of 
individual liberty by an overwhelming Fed- 
eral power, inevitably subject to a future dic- 
tatorship. 

We cannot acknowledge the rights of a ju- 
dicial body to tell a legislative body that it 
must levy taxes, that it must redistrict and 
reapportion representation, contrary to the 
will of the electorate, or the State consti- 
tution. 

We cannot acknowledge the rights of the 
judiciary to legislate by unwarranted use of 
the contempt process, denying the right of 
the accused to trial by jury. 

We cannot acknowledge the right of the 
President to occupy sovereign States by 
armed might, without the consent of the 
Governors and legislatures of such States. 

We cannot acknowledge the right of Con- 
gress to legislate in fields which have been 
reserved to the people themselves, and have 
never been granted by the people to either 
the States or the Congress. There are pro- 
visions dealing with the relationship be- 
tween individuals and races in the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act which are beyond the scope of 
governmental authority in a democracy. 

Nor can we acknowledge the right of Con- 

to lead the Nation to bankruptcy by 
continuing to pile deficit on top of deficit, 
in never-ending succession, 

Each of us knows that we can best spend 

the fruits of our labors and our savings 
without the blessing of governmental direc- 
tion. To insure that we taxpayers have 
anything left to spend, our governments 
must operate within balanced budgets. We 
must insist upon the orderly retirement of 
our national debt, if our free society is to 
endure. Certainly, a debt-ridden Govern- 
ment and national bankruptcy is not the 
way to redeem the solemn commitments of 
our social security system, our State, local, 
and private pension plans, or to insure the 
value of the life savings of our frugal citi- 
zens. 
While we cannot admit the validity of 
these seizures of power by the Central Goy- 
ernment, we believe in law and order. Those 
differences between citizens, which cannot 
be resolved peacefully by the parties, should 
be settled in the courts, or at the polls, and 
not in the streets and alleys, fields or back- 
woods. We must insist that the person of 
each citizen, regardless of race or creed, is 
sacred and must be inviolate. 

The duly enacted laws of the Common- 
wealth and Nation must be obeyed. If any 
citizen believes those laws unconstitutional, 
he is entitled to resort to the courts. Mob 
violence is not in the Virginia tradition, and 
has no place in America. There are few 
problems between citizens that cannot be 
solved by the practice of mutual courtesy and 
respect. Actually, the solution to all of our 
domestic differences is summed up in the 
final phrase of the Virginia Bill of Rights. 
+ ¢ © “Jt is the mutual duty of all to prac- 
tice Christian forbearance, love, and charity 
toward each other.“ I presume the Supreme 
Court will not enjoin the practice of Chris- 
tian forbearance. 
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We must continue to insist upon our rights 
as individuals, and the rights of our Sov- 
ereign State, in the Halls of Congress and in 
the national councils of our Democratic 
Party. We are fortunate that our Representa- 
tives in the House and in the Senate are men 
with a dedicated belief in the integrity of 
public office. They recognize that they were 
elected to represent the deep-seated convic- 
tions of their constituents. They have been 
faithful to their trust. They have not been 
rubberstamps. Despite all the pressure in- 
herent in the power of the White House, and 
the national party machinery, they have as- 
serted their independence as our chosen rep- 
resentatives. They have stood firm against 
the heresies of these times. 

We join them in calling upon the National 
Democratic Party and the Nation to return 
to the doctrines of the founding fathers of 
our party—Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. 
We call upon the President of the United 
States to rise above the constant appease- 
ment of pressure groups; to give a national 
leadership that will unite the party and the 
Nation against all enemies, foreign and do- 
mestic; to insure a presidential succession 
that is not divisive, but capable of uniting 
the Nation above the demands of sectional- 
ism, diverse economic interests, race or creed. 

Four times in this century, a Vice Presi- 
dent has succeeded as President, and twice 
a President has been seriously incapacitated 
in the performance of his duties. We all 
should now know that the Vice Presidency is 
second only in importance to the Presidency 
itself. 

In the 357-year history of Virginia, many 
citizens have served her well. High upon the 
roll of those who have so served are the 
present Members of the Senate and House. 
Let us call the roll of those stalwart, lion- 
hearted Virginians: Harry Flood Byrd, A. 
Willis Robertson, Thomas N. Downing, Porter 
Hardy, Vaughn Gary, Watkins M. Abbitt, 
Gov. William M. Tuck, John Marsh, Judge 
Howard W. Smith, Pat Jennings, 

We, the Democrats, of the several con- 
gressional districts, have the task of re- 
electing our faithful representatives who are 
candidates for reelection. They have stood 
the test. Let us by resounding majorities 
assure the Nation, and the party, that they 
represent our views on the great constitu- 
tional issue of the day. In those districts 
where Congressmen of our party are not 
standing for reelection, our task is to elect 
our nominees to Congress. 


fall, a man who has given more than 50 years 
of service to local, State, and National Gov- 
ernment. His place is secure in the top rank 
among the Governors of Virginia. He has 
stood resolute in a thousand battles. He has 
the personal integrity of Washington and 
Lee; the political wisdom of Jefferson and 
Madison; and the personal courage of Henry 
and Clay. He defended the rights of the in- 
dividual citizens to security of person when 
it was not popular to do so. Forty years ago, 
he fathered the toughest antilynch law ever 
enacted by any State. Had he been willing 
to drift with the present political tides, he 
would assuredly have been the ninth Vir- 
ginia-born President of the United States. 
He is the living embodiment of all that is 
greatest in our Virginia tradition of public 
service. He, more than any other living man, 
represents to the Nation and to the world, 
the greatness of our Commonwealth. 

Let us here resolve to return to the Senate 
of the United States, by the greatest ma- 
jority in our history, that champion of the 
presently violated rights of the people of 
Virginia—the Honorable Harry FLOOD BYRD, 
of Virginia. 
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Lack of Adequate Law Governing the 
Securities Business in the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day four officers of a District of 
Columbia-based securities firm pled 
guilty in district court to SEC violations; 
this firm—a shoestring operation, now 
bankrupt—did great financial harm to 
800 investors. This might never have 
happened if the District of Columbia had 
a securities law—which, incredibly, it 
does not. 

While 48 of the 50 States have some 
form of “blue sky” laws regulating their 
respective securities industries, the Dis- 
trict has none. The SEC, the only 
agency with any semblance of control 
over the District securities business can 
act usually only “after the fact,” that is, 
after fraud or some other impropriety 
has been alleged. 

The SEC's power, in the main, deals 
with prosecution and not with preven- 
tion inasmuch as the SEC cannot, under 
Federal law, adequately contral the Dis- 
trict of Columbia dealers with respect to 
qualifications, character, or financial re- 
sponsibility. 

Because of the lack of adequate law 
governing the District of Columbia 
securities business, the resulting legal 
vacuum has made the District a haven 
for unscrupulous migratory broker- 
dealers who have gravitated to this area 
where they know they can expect the 
least interference with their activities. 

Complaints against District of Colum- 
bia securities dealers by the National As- 
sociation of Securities Dealers increased 
650 percent within the past 5 years com- 
pared with 215 percent nationally. In 
1960, the NASD filed complaints against 
25 percent of its District members, as 
compared with 9 percent on a nation- 
wide basis. In 1961, 18 percent of the 
District members failed, compared to 8 
percent nationally. Action by the SEC 
was taken against more firms in the Dis- 
trict than against the combined total in 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Dela- 
ware, and Pennsylvania, all because of 
the absence of a local regulatory law. 

To remedy this dangerous legal void, I 
introduced a securities bill, H.R. 9419, 
last year; this measure was the product 
of the very best thinking of the SEC, the 
US. Attorney’s Office, and the securities 
industry and is patterned after the Uni- 
form Securities Act. The House Dis- 
trict Committee favorably reported this 
bill to the House which unanimously 
approved it on February 24, of this year. 

With this session of Congress rapidly 
drawing to a close, time is of the essence 
inasmuch as the Senate has not yet 
acted. It is my understanding that the 
Senate District Subcommitee under the 
chairmanship of the gentleman from In- 
diana, has held hearings but as yet no 
further action has been taken. 
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It is of urgent and immediate interest 
to the public that the Senate act before 
the conclusion of this session so that the 
District of Columbia can have adequate 
securities protection. 

Mr. Speaker, I append herewith an 
article from the Washington Evening 
Star of July 26, 1964, covering the c 
I have mentioned above: ’ 

Four Face $10,000 FINES IN INVESTMENT 

CASE 
(By William Basham) 

Four officers of a bankrupt investment 
firm face maximum fines of $10,000 each af- 
ter pleading guilty to Securities and Ex- 
change Commission violations in the U.S. 
District Court, 

Their firms, American Diversified Services, 
Inc., filed a petition of bankruptcy in 1961 
after a history of ups and downs since its 
founding in 1958. Its operation was the sub- 
ject of investigation in part of a 1962 series 
in the Star. 

DEFENDANTS NAMED 

Special Assistant U.S. Attorney William 
Barnes listed the four defendants as Rich- 
ard A. Gildar, Paul M, Sachs, both of Wash- 
ington, and two brothers, Frederick W. C. 
Haddad, of Chicago, and Sidney Haddad, of 
New York. 

They pleaded guilty yesterday to making 
false statements of material facts and fail- 
ure to disclose other information about the 
stability of their firm. 

The defendants entered their misdemeanor 
pleas before Judge Spottswood W. Robin- 
son, III. Mr. Barnes and defense attorneys 
agred in court the defendants were not aware 
that they were violating SEC violations. 

The Government said the defendants be- 
tween April and September 1960, claimed 
their firm was doing well financially, was 
showing a profit and was well run by ex- 
perienced management. 

But the charge added that the firm failed 
to disclose that during the same time its 
books and records were poorly kept and did 
not reflect its true financial condition; that 
no reliable balance sheet could be prepared 
and that it was short of cash and had to 
borrow to keep operating. 

EIGHT HUNDRED INVESTORS HURT 

The Star series, written by reporter Miriam 
Ottenberg, showed how investors were 
harmed by the shoestring operation—nearly 
800 in all. The series told of how the firm 
quickly grew, opening branches in New 
York, Philadelphia and Miami. 

But American Diversified couldn't keep up 
with its expansion, and the SEC stepping in 
during 1960. Court injunctions stopped the 
company from doing any business until its 
books were in proper order. 

Its management was allowed to make an- 
other go in January 1961, but it was in 
trouble again within 2 months. Customers 
attempted to get their money back from 
American Diversified and the firm ran out 
of funds. In April 1961, a temporary court 
order halting business again was issued and 
the firm was shown to be short several hun- 
dred thousand dollars; The bankruptcy pe- 
tition followed. 


These Billions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are very much interested in the views of 
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the people back home relative to Gov- 
ernment spending. For that reason, I 
am sure we will all be interested in an 
editorial which appeared in the Morn- 
ing Call of Allentown, Pa., a leading 


‘newspaper in my congressional district, 


on Tuesday, July 21, 1964. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the aforesaid editorial, which is 
as follows: 

THESE BILLIONS 

For all his commendable efforts to trim 
Federal spending, President Johnson still has 
a long way to go before the budget is bal- 
anced. 

It's true, of course, that he has reduced 
the Kennedy deficit for the year just closed 
to $8.3 billion. But it is just as true that 
his own budget for the current year is cal- 
culated to be $5.8 billion short. 

Figures like these too frequently are tossed 
about loosely. After all, there aren't many 
Americans who have the foggiest idea of how 
much money a billion dollars really is. Even 
remembering that it takes 1,000 millions to 
make a billion does little to sharpen the 
focus. 

Here is the way one mathematician tries 
to bring these fantastic amounts into per- 
spective: 

If a man worked 12 hours a day and earned 
$1,000 an hour, it would take him 228 years 
to collect his first billion. At that rate, to 
pick up elght of them would take more than 
1,800 years, just about 140 years short of all 
the centuries since the birth of Christ. 

Little wonder the President makes such a 
point about publicizing the savings he was 
able to effect in about 6 months. Members 
of Congress will be entitled to just as many 
bows if they do some judicious pruning of 
thelr own before authorizing some of the 
new spending proposals still before them for 
approval in the weeks immediately ahead. 


Extremists Attack Goldwater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr.McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the “ex- 
tremist” attacks against Senator BARRY 
GOLDWATER since his acceptance speech 
as the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent, at San Francisco, demonstrate the 
reasonable and moderate position of this 
forthright Republican leader. Extrem- 
ists who are offensive to our constitu- 
tional system—both from the right and 
from the left—have been unmerciful in 
their insulting condemnation of Senator 
GOLDWATER. The Republican candidate 
for President is a major general in the 
U.S. Air Force Reserve. He is a leading 
proponent of the conservative philosophy 
of government which favors: First, a 
more limited central government; sec- 
ond, a fiscal system based upon a bal- 
anced Federal budget; third, greater in- 
centives to our free enterprise system; 
and fourth, other elements suggested by 
our U.S. Constitution. 

It is only natural that the followers of 
the American Nazi Party, and others who 
oppose our basic American constitutional 
system, would be making extremist at- 
tacks against Senator GOLDWATER. A 
most illuminating editorial on this sub- 
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ject appeared in the Waukegan, III., 
News-Sun on July 22, 1964. I commend 
this editorial to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the U.S. Congress and to the 
American public: 

EXTREMISTS ATTACK GOLDWATER 


The vitriolic attack on Senator GOLDWATER 
by the American Nazi Party, marring his re- 
turn to Washington Monday, is not an iso- 
lated incident, but rather typical of the 
smears that have been and will continue to 
be leveled at GOLDWATER by extremists of the 
far-right. 

Actually, GOLDWATER has been the victim 
of extremists from both sides, but the at- 
tacks from the far-left are not unexpected 
against the prime exponent of conservatism 
in America. 

Jackie Robinson's labeling of GOLDWATER 
as “anti-Negro, anti-Catholic and anti-Jew- 
ish" could almost be considered a classic in 
extremist utterances, especially In light of 
Gotpwater’s Jewish heritage, and the fact 
his running mate, Representative WILLIAM 
MILLER, is Catholic. 

The Arizonan also has been the favorite 
target of liberal Democrats, Republicans, and 
columnists, who seem to vie with each other 
in thinking up new broadsides to aim at the 
Senator. 

But the attacks on GOLDWATER, supposedly 
the darling of the extreme right, by this same 
ultraright fringe element, might raise a few 
eyebrows, unless one has followed the rant- 
ings and ravings of these nuts before. 

The Senator was met at Washington Na- 
tional Airport Monday by American Nazis 
jeering “Goldblatz is a faker"—an obvious 
anti-Semitic reference to GOLDWATER'S Jew- 
ish ancestry. 

In reality, the slogan was rather mild in 
comparison to some he has had to endure in 
the past. George Lincoln Rockwell, the self- 
styled “fuehrer” of the American Nazi Party, 
has researched the Senator's background and 
discovered that GotpwatTer had the gall 26 
years ago to insist that “all men are created 
equal.” Calling GOLDWATER a “Kosher con- 
servative“ linked with Kremlin espionage 
artists, the frenzied Rockwell has blasted the 
Senator for these other “sins” of commission: 

GorpwarTer has publicly stated he endorses 
and would vote for Jacon Javrrs, the New 
York Republican “who is one of the worst 
race mixers and radicals in Congress.” 

Go.tpwater has been a “loyal member and 
heavy contributor to the NAACP.” 

Gorpwarer has “blasted the courageous 
Patriot, Robert Welch, and called for Welch's 
Tesignation as leader of the effective right- 
wing force, the John Birch Society.” 

The Republican nominee has also come 
under attack in s bulletin published by 
Elizabeth Dilling, an accused pro-Nazi dur- 
ing World War II. Miss Dilling accused 
Gonpwarer of seeking to herd “patriots” into 
“concentration camps.” The Arizona Sena- 
tor, it turns out, voted in 1956 for construc- 
tion of a Federal mental hospital in Alaska— 
an institution these crackpots claim is for 
anti-Communists. 

He has also been accused of voting “the 
Communist line“ when he cast ballots to 
Outlaw the poll tax and end discrimination 
in labor unions. 

Gotpwater’s reluctance to castigate ex- 
tremists at the Republican National Conven- 
tion, supposedly a result of the vast follow- 
ing he commands on the far right, holds less 
credence when one considers the remarks of 
Rockwell and Miss Dilling. 

Gotpwater's reaction to the American Nazi 
Party's pitiful demonstration seems, per- 
haps, the best hope for handling such a sit- 
uation: “Till take my chances with the 
majority of Americans * .“ 

Fortunately for the country, neither the 
fringe element on the left nor the right has 
ever been able to gain much of a foothold 
with the majority of Americans. 
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More Understanding of Farm Labor Is 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 
or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
tinue to try to explain the need for sup- 
plemental farm labor during peak har- 
vest seasons. Sometimes Members of 
Congress could not understand, or would 
not believe me, when I suggested that it 
was next to impossible to transfer the 
unemployed from the eastern slums and 
factories, or from the Kentucky and 
West Virginia coal fields, to the vegetable 
fields and orchards of California. Once, 
I also needed more proof than mere de- 
nials by the farmer. 

It has been said that the quickest way 
to prove whether an unemployed factory 
worker from the Northeast will or will 
not work on a row crop farm at stoop 
labor is simply to give him a short han- 
dled hoe and the job. This is proof 
enough for those who have actually seen 
this experiment occur. A very few will 
try; fewer will succeed. Not nearly 
enough are available to satisfy the labor 
demands to prevent serious crop spoil- 
age. 

For further, recent unbiased proof of 
the difficulty California growers are ex- 
periencing in their efforts to induce the 
unemployed from other States to come 
to California farms, under unanimous 
consent.I include a short article on this 
subject from the Salinas Californian of 
July 18, 1964: 

Bras COMMENTS ON LABOR SITUATION 

Isn't it surprising that West Virginia and 
other Appalachian States must recruit sup- 
plemental workers to harvest their crops 
when there is so much poverty and unem- 
ployment in those same areas?” 

This question was asked recently before a 
meeting of the State board of agriculture by 
Jack Bias, executive vice president of the 
Grower-Shipper Vegetable Association of 
Central California in Salinas. 

His question followed a report he gave on 
an exploratory survey conducted recently 
through State employment offices in 18 States 
by a California grower searching for do- 
mestic workers to replace braceros, 

From the director of employment in the 
State of West Virginia came this surprising 
reply: 

“We regret to inform you that West Vir- 
ginia is a demand State instead of a supply 
State for agricultural labor. We recruit hun- 
dreds of workers from Southern States, es- 
pecially Florida, for our crop harvests. Dur- 
ing the past 11 years we have also found it 
necessary to utilize foreign workers from the 
British West Indies.” 

TOO DISTANT 

Among the 18 States, only Georgia has a 
surplus of agricultural workers, the written 
replies from directors of employment indi- 
cated, But, the Georgia director said, These 
workers usually prefer work in Florida and 
the eastern seaboard. It is therefore ques- 
tionable whether any would be interested in 
working in California due to the distance 
involved.” 

This survey, says the Council of California 
Growers, is only one of the many frantic 
efforts being made by grower groups through- 
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out this State searching for domestic workers 
to replace the 60,000 Mexican braceros hired 
at peak harvest—a job made necessary by the 
impending termination of the bracero pro- 
gram on December 31, 1964. 

In most instances, results of these re- 
cruiting efforts to date have been sorely dis- 
appointing. 

For example, no group worked harder to 
recruit domestic workers than the citrus 
growers through Farmers Harvest Associa- 
tion, which was set up last fall especially to 
do this job. 

Out of approximately 2,000 domestic work- 
ers recruited by FHA since these efforts be- 
gan, only about 50 remain on the job today. 
Most of these were recruited, screened, and 
transported from Texas. 

Recently, FHA offered free transportation 
to and from nearby citrus groves for unem- 
ployed in the Los Angeles metropolitan dis- 
trict. During the best week, 38 persons 
showed up for work, but only 18 were work- 
ing at the end of the week. 

Said R. H. Daniels, FHA manager: “Ap- 
proximately one-half of the 7,000 workers 
needed in the peak of the citrus harvest in 
California are domestics. But with results 
like those just cited, we certainly face a real 
crisis in the industry.” 


The results of the survey are clear. 
All States except Georgia are agricul- 
tural labor demand”—repeat, demand 
States. Georgia agricultural workers 
prefer to work on the eastern seaboard 
for many good reasons—the weather and 
climate are more comparable, the dis- 
tance is lesser—they can return home 
easier, more often and less expensively— 
the work is not as arduous as the Cali- 
fornia row crop work, the migratory way 
of life is not so severe when distances are 
less and the living conditions are famil- 
iar. Perhaps you cannot blame Georgia 
farmworkers for preferring Florida fruit 
picking to California row crop labor— 
but the tremendous problem of the Cali- 
fornia grower is still unsolved. 

It may surprise Members of Congress, 
even those Members from States which 
complain of high unemployment, to 
know that there is a demand in all 
States except Georgia for farm labor 
during peak harvest periods. 

The bracero program was a peculiarly 
excellent solution to this vexing and per- 
plexing problem. 


A Tribute to South Dakota’s 75 Years of 
Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr, BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 


place in the Recorp a poem written by 


Mrs. Violet Gorum of Deadwood, S. Dak., 
honoring 75 years of statehood. 
Mrs. Gorum’s tribute follows: 
We grew, we gained with reverend awe 
Equal justice before the law. 
Part of a nation, great and strong 
We sift the claims of right from wrong, 
Beholding tasks in the making still 
For Peace on Earth, our Fathers will. 


ary 
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Log Exports: A Committee Is Formed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
lumber industry plays a vital role in the 
economy of my district, tke Second Con- 
gressional District of Washington State. 
For that reason, I share the concern ex- 
pressed to me over the problem of log 
exports from the Pacific Northwest to 
Japan and other foreign countries. 

Figures released by the U.S. Forest 
Service document the scope of this prob- 
lem. They show that 1963 log exports 
from the Pacific Northwest totaled 709 
million board feet, a figure that is more 
than double the 311 million board feet 
exported in 1962. These figures also 
show that 90 percent of the logs exported 
in 1963 were shipped directly to Japan 
while another 7 percent went to Canada. 
Both countries have made substantial 
inroads on markets served by American 
producers, including plants and mills 
located in the Pacific Northwest. 

A great many people in my district 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. Many are frankly worried that 
their jobs in mills and related industries 
may be lost. Just this month the Three 
Rivers Miil in Darrington has cut its 
work force from 120 jobs to 40; 80 fami- 
lies have lost their jobs. 

To each of these letters, I have replied 
that I believe it is the first duty of the 
Forest Service to provide logs at a rea- 
sonable price for domestic consumption 
and processing before they are shipped 
to Japan, or to any other country. At 
the same time, I believe that it is the 
duty of Congress, and of interested pub- 

lic officials and private citizens, to con- 
ECC 

Recently, a constituent, Mrs. Quentin 
Dyer, informed me that a save-our-logs 
committee has been formed in my dis- 
trict to help in this goal. Under the 
heading “Log Exports are Job Exports,” 
this group has published a brochure that 
further examines the log export problem 
as it relates to jobs for American men 
and women. -Because I think the work 
of this committee should be brought to 
the attention of Congress, the publica- 
tion follows: 

Loo Exports ARE JOB EXPORTS 

Our mills need logs to provide jobs. 

The critical shortage of logs among the 
small- and medium-sized lumber and ply- 
wood mills of Washington State threatens 
thousands of jobs. These mills, primarily 
dependent on a supply of logs from public 
lands, are in trouble, and so are their em- 
ployees; the scarcity of logs prevents full 
production and full employment in many 
mills—threatens the very existence of others. 

The log shortage is caused by rapidly in- 
creasing log exports, principally to Japan, 

Our lumber and plywood communities 
must create awareness among the public and 
among public officials. Everybody must real- 
ize that our mills need an adequate supply 
of logs or jobs will be lost. 

Here's the log export story (told in terms 
of Pacific Coast softwood logs shipped to 
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Japan): 1952, 5.1 million board feet; 1960, 
93.6 million board feet; 1963, more than 600 
million, mostly from Washington State; 1964, 
first quarter log exports are more than dou- 
ble those of first quarter 1963. Log exports 
may reach 700 million board feet from Wash- 
ington State alone. 

After the Columbus Day blowdown, log ex- 
ports increased largely because of the tem- 
porary surplus that existed. 

Now we are in a tight log supply situation 
again. Yet log exports continue to increase. 

Are we a tree farm for other nation’s man- 
ufacturing plants? 

Will we continue to export logs from public 
lands when our own mills can't get enough 
log supply to maintain full production? 

One million board feet of logs equals: 5.6 
jobs in sawmills, or 13.8 jobs in plywood 
mills. (Each job in a mill creates addi- 
tional jobs throughout your community, ač- 
cording to the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce.) 

When you add it all up: 1964 log exports 
could maintain 6,200 primary mill jobs if 
retained for use at home. This could mean 
10,000 total jobs throughout our communi- 
ties. 

Don't log exports create jobs, too? Tes, 
they do. But log export jobs in the woods 
and on the waterfront are a drop in the 
bucket compared with jobs created by use 
of the logs in domestic mills, jobs in the 
woods, on the docks, in rail yards particu- 
larly, in the mills. 

What's the answer? 

The save-our-logs committee believe there 
are several existing programs under which 
the State government and the Federal Gov- 
ernment can move to assure ample log sup- 
ply for our small- and medium-sized mills. 

The main problem is to convince our pub- 
lic officials that our communities are con- 
cerned over this problem. 

Our public officials do care about this 
problem and now the people in the mill 
communities must show that they, too, care 
about jobs. 

By letter, by conversation, by resolution 
we must show that we are alarmed by the 
log export problems. Work with your save- 
our-logs committee, Post Office Box 1008, 
Everett, Wash. 

Nore—The State of Washington is des- 
perately trying to create employment, to 
improve the economy, yet we are exporting 
logs that would enable our mill towns to 
preserve and to create Jobs. 


Why Daley Can’t Speak Up for Bobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
submitting for the Recorp a significant 
article by Mr. Jay McMullen which ap- 
peared in the July 22 Chicago Daily 
News concerning Chicago’s Mayor Daley 
and his problems with the White House. 
If anyone has any doubts as to whether 
politics is involved in distributing Fed- 
eral aid, this article should dispel them. 

Wur DALEY CAN'T SPEAK UP ror BOBBY 

(By Jay McMullen) 

Mayor Richard J. Daley's refusal to name 
his own preference for the Democratic Vice 
Presidential slot stems from the fact that 
in President Lyndon Johnson he has a politi- 
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cal boss who is as hardnosed as Daley is 
himself. — 

Therefore, while Daley undoubtedly would 
like to get a little behind-the-scenes band- 
wagon rolling for Bobby Kennedy he dares 
not do so for various reasons, 

The most important is that he might 
offend Mr. Johnson and jeopardize Chicago's 
claim to vast sums of Federal aid. 

For example, more than $375 million in 
Federal aid for mass transportation recently 
Was made available for the cities by Con- 
gress, and President Johnson signed the bill 
with a great whoop-de-do, inviting many 
big city mayors to be present for the occa- 
sion. 

Daley, a big spender himself who never has 
been in awe of a few millions, bugged his 
eyes at the sight of $375 million in Federal 
funds. 

He commented to the press that real money 
was being made available to the cities for 
mass transportation for the first time. He's 
out to get Chicago's share. 

However, this will avail nothing if he of- 
fends Mr. Johnson in any important way— 
and there's not much more important way 
than to go Jumping off the deep end on the 
Vice Presidency without getting the green 
light from the President. 

So the mass tion money is the 
big carrot Mr. Johnson is able to dangle in 
front of the big city mayors to guarantee 
that they take their political cues from him 
instead of trying to give them. 

Daley is more dependent now than ever 
before on Federal largesse—distributed at the 
President's command—in many other areas 
such as urban renewal, highways, airports, 
and in amounts totaling many millions. He 
has run out of city bond funds and the 
voters in 1962 rejected a $66 million bond 
issue. 

One of the harsh realities of big city poli- 
tics today is that the man in the White House 
holds the key—Federal matching funds—to 
the success of any mayoral plans or pro- 


grams. 

Without these funds, the city of Chicago 
could not hope to go ahead with urban re- 
newal, its highway building, its airport im- 
provements—and now its mass transporta- 
tion improvement plans. 

It is not that President Johnson has ever 
threatened to withhold any of these moneys. 
He doesn’t have to. But when the mass 
transportation aid bill was signed in the 
White House he let them know who holds the 
purse strings. You don't need to be much 
more explicit than that to the realistic men 
who sit in the city halls of the major cities. 
It's like a rich parent dangling the will over 
a son who might be disobedient. 

So Daley—and others of his station—are 
just going to sit back and rest easy until 
they get the word from the Chief as to who 
he wants in the second spot in November. 

Daley has brushed the matter off casually 
as saying it has always been the President's 
personal tive to name his own vice 
presidential candidate. 

However, it may be recalled that it was 
Daley who took command of the determined 
convention drive to put the late John F. 
Kennedy in the vice-presidential slot in the 
1956 convention when he was defeated by 
Estes Kefauver. 

Four years later, Daley came back and led 
Kennedy’s victorious drive for the presiden- 
tial nomination, 

Since then, he and Bobby Kennedy have 
become close friends. It was mostly through 
Bobby that Daley made his White House 
contacts. 

So, Dick Daley, the undisputed boss of 
Chicago Democratic politics, must be chaf- 
ing uncomfortably under Mr. Johnson's re- 
straint. There's possibly one consolation: 
He oan sit up all night counting all that 
Federal money. 


1964 
Too Big a Target 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked consent to insert in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal 
under date of July 28, 1964, on the sub- 
ject of the poverty bill which should be 
read by every Member before casting 
his vote on this legislation. The edi- 
torial follows: 

Too Bre a TARGET 


Many of us who criticize the Government's 
growing intrusion into the areas of poverty 
and unemployment do not question the alms 
of its efforts. Even though this is an election 
year, we will grant that the Federal heart is 
in the right place In seeking to mitigate if 
not eliminate these social ills, One of the 
chief faults, rather, is the plain and abun- 
dant misdirection of the efforts. 

For a notable example, the antipoverty 
bili which the Senate passed last week is 
a grabbag of hastily thrown-together proj- 
ects, many duplicating existing programs. 
Take it ali in all. it is dificult to see how it 
Can make much of a dent in the problems of 
the relatively few poor people in our society. 

Some of the measure’s provisions, to be 
sure, are sensible and even promising in a 
Small way. One such would furnish Fed- 
eral funds for special tutoring of slum 
schoolchildren; this at least recognizes that 
attention to the children gives hope they 
will grow into useful adults. But here it 
must be asked why in the world the Federal 
Government should barge into an under- 
taking which is so manifestly a municipal 
Tesponsibility. 

Other and bigger parts of the bill seem 
remote from the reality of poverty. Thus 
a great deal of tax money would be spent 
to set up job camps for unskilled school 
dropouts, While the program certainly 
Would get some of them off the streets and 
out of sight, there is nothing to suggest it 
Would fit them for making a living in an 
increasingly technological economy. And, of 
course, it doesn’t even begin to get at the 
reasons the kids drop out in the first place. 

Similar misfires plague the Government's 
activities which are more aimed at 
unemployment. Among others, we have the 
Area Redevelopment Administration, osten- 
sibly designed to improve depressed areas. 
What mostly seems to have been developed 
though, is an awesome boondoggle that 
merits congressional investigation. As for 
relieving local unemployment, it has been 
found time and again that workers have to 
be brought in from outside the area to pro- 
Vide skills for particular projects. 

Even an endeavor that sounds as though 
it should be most rewarding runs into prac- 
tical difficulties. We have in mind the Gov- 
ernment's manpower retraining program. 
When men are idied because their skills are 
no needed, it seems only logical to 
give them the skills—and hence the jobs— 
the economy does need. 

Yet the p doesn’t work out that 
Neatly in practice and indeed is largely con- 
fused and ineffective. Some of the reasons 
for the failures are noted by business econo- 
mist Joseph Froomkin, writing in the Colum- 
bia University Forum. 

A basic reason is the lack of any accurate 
information on what jobs are available and 
therefore what kind of retraining is most 
e 


Put to decide whether to emphasize train- 
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_ ing of those with minimal skills or retraining 
~ of those with high skills who are recently 
unemployed for reasons. 

The upshot is that in regions of relatively 
little employment, some retrainees have 
Managed to keep their new jobs, but not in 

areas where general unemploy- 
ment is severe. In such areas, according to 
Mr. Froomkin, when retrained workers could 
find new jobs they held them for only & 
short time. 

The further upshot of fundamental con- 
fusions is a weird profusion of projects. 
Some of them, Mr. Froomkin writes, “pro- 
vide for training in occupations for which 
employers have traditionally paid the costs. 
A course d to train new members of 
the vanishing breed of farmers is in the 
program as well, 

“The projects of a few days’ or weeks’ 
duration to train hand shoe-stitchers, wait- 
ers, and retail clerks should be viewed with 
healthy skepticism. Were a real need for 
these workers anticipated, one could expect 
employers to train them without Govern- 
ment assistance.” 

From all of this emerges at least a partial 
explanation of why the Federal Government 
is so singularly ill-equipped to embark on 
sweeping programs to alleviate proverty and 
unemployment, By its nature, its approach 
must be clumsy and politics ridden if not 
actually tainted with corruption, 

More than that, the Federal officialdom is 
inherently incapable of devising and admin- 
istering effective programs applicable to all 
parts of a diverse nation, In consequence it 
often resorts to gimmicks or simple-minded 
and superficial answers to complex questions. 

We do not for a moment say the Govern- 
ment has no proper concern with these prob- 
lems, We merely say it would expend its 
energies more profitably in exhorting the 
States and localities, and applying its con- 
siderable pressures on them, to get them to 
work out their own problems. 

For the fact remains that when the target 
is too big and too far off, the chances are 
multiplied for a wasteful scattering of effort. 


Two Poetic Tributes to John F. Kennedy 
Written by Attorney James Stafford of 
Weedsport, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include two eloquent and 
moving poems eulogizing our late Presi- 
dent, which were written by Mr. James 
Stafford, an attorney in Weedsport, N.Y., 
in my congressional district. I am 
pleased to bring these eulogies to the at- 
tention of my colleagues: 

THE Toncn 
1917 JOHN F. KENNEDY 1963 
Good man, Irishman 
Who thought the whole world 
Loved you because you 
Loved the world, 
Come back, come back 
To live again. 
Saint, who filled this sea 
With tears, take away 
This monument of pain 
Lest freedom fail, or God 
Be Love. How well in life 
We knew you. In death we do. 
—JAMES STAFFORD, 
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JOHN F. KENNEDY, NOVEMBER 22, 1963 


The President is dead. 
He'd not begrudge the world his blood— 
A sniper put a bullet through his head— 
And had he his life to live again 
He'd go on campaigning. 
For it is earth where grows the grain 
To give our daily bread. 
And it is faith within the cup 
To love one's fellow men. 
To plant the seed, to make it grow, to die, 
then say, 
Had I my life to live again 
I'd go on harvesting. 
The President is dead, 
Among us slain, the one our best 
The Lord to love, who saw 
The heavens open after rain 
To wash away all bitterness 
Put an end to pain, bring the rainbow after 


rain, - 

And the peace on earth that man doth seek. 

There was a caravan, Jerusalem streets, 

The multitudes’ acclaim, happiness, 

The quickened heart beat, then sorrow 

For a death of the Creator of the faith that 
love is happiness. 

A monument of praise for one who'd have it 
right with all the world. 

The campaign ends, the sun has set, and 
now 

A new star appears up in the sky. 

—JaMeEs STAFFORD. 


Rochester Knows What Mr. Lawrence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, as is well 
known, my home community of Roches- 
ter, N.Y., has been racked by racial vio- 
lence. An armed force now maintains 
law and order in the community. 

When I reported to the House on this 
incident yesterday, I stressed that con- 
tempt for democratic principle was 
present in the rioter’s actions. This 
subversion of innocent people’s rights 


There is no motive lofty enough to jus- 
tify defiance of law and order. Let us 
remember that the forces arrayed 
against us in the world seek the very dis- 
ruption of orderly process that some of 
our own citizens create in their excess. 


A very eloquent expression of this feel- 
ing has been authored by Columnist 
David Lawrence. From the Washington 
(D.C.) Evening Star of Monday, July 27, 
I offer Mr. Lawrence's commentary and 
commend its contents to my colleagues: 
PLATITUDES AND RACIAL VIOLENCE—ABUSE OF 


RicHT To DEMONSTRATE CALLED Roor oF 
WHOLE PROBLEM 
(By David Lawrence) 

Platitudes and hortatory statements de- 
Ploring violence and urging respect for 
“law and order” will do little good in race 
conflicts such as have broken out recently in 
the big cities. The situation will be helped 
only when President Johnson and State ex- 
ecutives, such as New York's Governor Rocke- 
feller, begin to brush aside their political 
sensitivity and start coming to grips with the 
root of the whole problem—the abuse of the 
so-called right of public demonstration, 
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A dispatch over the wires of United Press 
International on Saturday afternoon tells in 
a nutshell the story of what's happening and 
why. It reads as follows: 

“New Yore.—A Negro group led by an ad- 
mitted Communist today went ahead with 
plans for a Harlem rally despite orders from 
the police commissioner prohibiting dem- 
onstrations by the group. 

“The Harlem Defense Council is led by 
William Epton, who says he is a Communist 
and recently taunted police by saying ‘there 
is nothing they can do’ about political be- 
liefs.” 

Epton, who is 32 years old, later was ar- 
rested and charged with disorderly conduct. 
He was released on $500 bond and ordered to 
appear for a hearing on August 7. But, in 
somewhat similar cases in the South, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
found technical reasons for reversing convic- 
tions for disorderly conduct and trespassing 
on private property. 

And, of course, all the Communists keep 
fully informed about such p: and 
then taunt the police with statements that 
Communists are just another political 
party” and can claim “constitutional rights.” 

The present Supreme Court has upheld 
the right to demonstrate, but unfortunately 
bas ignored long-established precedents in 
which rulings were made that it is unlawful 
to incite to violence. 

There is nothing wrong with demonstra- 
tions in a mass meeting held in a hall or an 
arena, where any person who wishes can at- 
tend and listen to speeches. But there is 
something potentially dangerous about a 
street demonstration which embitters and 
offends people whose involvement is invol- 
untary as they happen to be in the area or 
as their homes are invaded and their places 
of business are looted. 

Former President Eisenhower said in a 
press conference last year that every group 
“has a right to bring to the attention of 
the public its dissatisfactions when its rights 
are not recognized and allowed to be exer- 
cised,” but that “when they go to the extent 
of Irritating, exacerbating the situation, then 
I think we've had a little bit of a step back.” 

The sensible leaders of the Negro organiza- 
tions today find themselves hindered by 
groups that are incited by Communists and 
other militant organizers who are confident 
they will not be punished because they can 
rely for immunity on the right to demon- 
strate as interpreted by the Supreme Court 
today. 

Leaders of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People on the 
other hand, have begged persons to stay off 
the streets during critical times in their 
communities. The Chicago Defender, a large 
newspaper of Negro ownership, has just 
called for a moratorium on demonstrations. 

The UPI a few days ago told of the chair- 
man of the New York State District Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party being photo- 
graphed with another Communist as they at- 
tended a protest rally at which one leader, 
Jesse Gray, called for “guerrilla warfare” 
against the police. 

Gray has taken the fifth amendment be- 
fore the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities at least 20 times when asked about 
his Communist activities. 

The head of the NAACP’s New York branch 
is quoted as saying that “the Communists 
find out who is talking the wildest, and then 
jump in with them.” There are, of course, 
plenty of hate groups without Communist 
connections whose instinct is to resort to 
violence when they become angry. 

When. will the Supreme Court, however, 
see the trend toward widespread internal dis- 
order due to its own faulty decisions and 
become realistic again? When will the 
phony issue of “police brutality” be dealt 
with courageously everywhere by the issu- 
ance of city ordinances prohibiting all kinds 
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of street demonstrations at a time when 
public feeling has become so embittered over 
any issue that violence is inevitable? 

And in cities where the local police might 
prove inadequate, why do not the Governors 
mobilize the State militia beforehand at 
known places of coming trouble, instead of 
waiting till after the outbreak to take action? 

The basic issue cannot be ignored any 
longer, despite its political embarrassments. 
For the American people are beginning to see 
that the looting of stores, with damages run- 
ning into the millions, has yery little to do 
with the merits of any civil rights question, 
but has everything to do with the age-old 
problem of crushing crime by any measures 
of law enforcement deemed necessary to pro- 
tect life and property. 


No More Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who took part in the passage of the 
most comprehensive civil rights bill in 
our history have reason to be proud of 
the great future that our country can 
look forward to with renewed enthu- 
siasm. The passage of the bill, however, 
was hardly a final step, but rather only 
a commencement. The hard work is yet 
to come. 

Today we are faced with the most 
perilous problem we have known since 
World War I: Can this country be saved 
from racial war? The past week has 
been blemished by troubles not only in 
the South, which seems to be enforcing 
the civil rights law in a peaceful man- 
ner, but in the North, specifically in New 
York City, where Negroes have been 
rioting. 

Mr. Louis Lomax, himself a Negro who 
has felt the pains caused by racial prej- 
udice and discrimination, realizes that 
the burden for peace lies not only with 
the white leaders, but as well with Negro 
leaders. In order to quell the rebellion 
that is brewing in the hearts and minds 
of Negroes from Mississippi to Harlem, 
he implores the Negro leadership to step 
back from the battle for a moment and 
view the scene with a broader perspec- 
tive than they now do. In this manner 
he hopes that they will realize the danger 
that general violence presents to our de- 
mocracy, and that they will disavow 
these extremist techniques. 

I commend the following three articles 
from the New York Journal American of 
July 6, 7, and 8, 1964, to the attention of 
our colleagues as remarkably level- 
headed advice during these times that 
test our strength as a free and just 
nation: 


A Necro’s PLEA For TIME 


(Author Louls Lomax knows what the 
struggle for civil rights means. Only last 
week his 11-year-old son was involved in a 
controversy when he applied for entrance 
into a private all-white Long Island military 
academy because he is a Negro. 

(Despite the bitterness of his own experi- 
ence, Mr. Lomax, who uncovered the Black 
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Muslim movement and wrote “The Negro 
Revolt” and “The Reluctant African,” pleads 
for Negro moderation in this first article of 
a three-part series.) 

(By Louis E. Lomax) 

Well, we got it. The new civil rights bill 
is not everything we wanted but it is more 
than we have ever had before. 

The bill is the most detailed spelling out 
of a citizen’s rights since the Magna Carta. 

The powering through of this bill was 
quite an accomplishment for us, for the 
American Negro for a people Just yesterday— 
as history counts time—in slavery. 

That the bill was piloted through both 

Houses by white men while white clergymen 
and lay leaders rallied their communities to 
our support is quite an accomplishment for 
them, for the American white man, for a 
people whose chattel we were and who had 
built a new way of life on the assumption 
that we would always provide them with a 
steady stream of social and economic 
menials. 
Most of all the civil rights bill of 1964 is 
a towering monument to the democratic 
process; it shows just what democracy can 
do when allowed to work its will. 

Who, standing at the Atlanta Exposition 
when Booker T. Washington acquiesced in 
the injustices of that hour, would have be- 
lieved’ that half a century later Booker's 
grandchildren would take to the streets and 
shout America’s guilt? 

Who, watching the bloody deeds of the 
night riders and Klansmen of Booker T's 
days, would have believed that white America 
would today confess and then go on to enact 
a civil rights bill which is nothing short of 
an apologia for past wrongs and a promise 
that these wrongs shall now cease, never to 
occur again? 

Yet here we are and the deed is done. 

Passage of the bill, however, is but the 
beginning. Much of the white South—and 
the North for that matter—is unhappy about 
the turn of events. 

Enforcement of the measure could well 
usher in the bloodiest racial moments since 
the Civil War. 

It is one of ironies of a free society that 
the passage of such a bill promises, on the 
one hand, that perhaps the race issue can be 
settled without major bloodletting; yet, on 
the other hand, enforcement of the measure 
may well take us closer to that very blood- 
letting that we have been a since 
the terrible doings at Richmond and Atlanta. 

STATESMANSHIP NEEDED 


But I am more convinced by the promise 
of the measure than I am frightened by the 
dangers that are concommitants of its en- 
forcement. I am also convinced that the 
promise will win out over the threat only if 
Negro leadership evidences more statesman- 
ship than it has in the recent past. 

The civil rights bill is a child of the streets, 
not of the conference rooms or of the court- 
house. 

It was introduced as a direct result of the 
dogs and fire hoses of Birmingham, Ala. 

The bill was supported, to be sure, by a 
steady stream of legal decisions and Execu- 
tive orders, which, for the past decade, have 
prepared the Nation for just this possibility. 

FIGHT FOR LEADERSHIP 

In the process, Negro leadership became 
fiercely competitive, the Negro community 
has endured a long, hot debate between the 
legalists and the activists. 

The Legalists, led by the well-entrenched 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, contended—on the whole— 
that the racial issue would be settled in the 
courtroom; the activists, sparked by Martin 
Luther King, Jr.’s, Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference and James Farmer's Con- 
gress of Racial Equality, argued that legalism 
was not enough, that the Negro would gain 
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his rights only if he took to the streets, and, 
if necessary, filled the jalls. 

The activists won. 

Not only did demonstrations produce re- 
sults but the NAACP and Roy Wilkins, the 
NAAcP executive secretary, defied the law 
of Jackson, Miss., and Mr. Wilkins was carted 
off to jail. i 

A NEW DAY HERE 

But now we have a new day; the rights 
we have been jailed for seeking over the 
past 4 years are now ours. 

When we sat down at a lunch counter 
along Route 40 in Maryland we defied the 
laws of that State; now the man who refuses 
us service in that very restaurant will be 
defying the laws of the Nation. 

The question must be asked, then, Is it 
time for a shift in tactics? 

And once again the philosophical argu- 
ment that has always rent Negro leadership 
comes into the open. 

Just after the civil rights bill passed the 
Senate both James Farmer and Martin 
Luther King, Jr., let it be known that they 
Were readying squads of people to test en- 
forcement of the new measure in various 
southern cities. 

WILKINS VERSUS FARMER 

The NAACP’s Roy Wilkins publicly chas- 
tised Mr. Farmer and Mr. King for engaging 
in a race toward militancy for militancy's 
sake, 

Mr. Wilkins hinted that his organization 
Would take a more conservative approach to 
enforcement of the bill. 

He did not specify just what the NAACP 
Would do; one wishes that he had, for his 
Proposal may haye been a clarion call for 
sound judgment. 

Alas, his strongest statement was a promise 
that Negro voters would increase their efforts 
in behalf of legislators who supported the 
civil rights bill during its year of stormy 
months in Congress. 

With the civil rights bill enacted, there 
can be no doubt, no argument, that the 
Negro has every right to walk into any 
affected motel or restaurant in the land and 
demand to be accommodated. If he is re- 
fused, every law enforcement agency at the 
Nation's disposal must come to his aid, and 
in a hurry at that. 

But this is not the issue. 

If a Negro walks into a hotel in, say, 
deepest Mississippi and insists on his right, 
there is a good likelihood that he will be 
Seriously hurt, perhaps killed. 

This could set off a chain reaction; the 
Negro ghettoes of Chicago, Cleveland, De- 
troit, New York, to say nothing of Missis- 
sippi itself would certainly be activated, and 
the much-promised long, hot summer would 

upon us. á 

This is why I said earlier that the time for 
Negro statesmanship has arrived. 

STOP, LOOK, LISTEN 

Roy Wilkins, James Farmer, Martin Luther 
King, Jr, and James Foreman should stop 
Whatever they are doing, come off the streets 
and out of jail, and go on a retreat together. 

They need to relax, to rest, to do some 
redemptive loafing and creative thinking— 
together. They need to hammer out a gen- 
eral agreement on where we are going and 
how we plan to get there; they need to parcel 
out the responsibilities as well as the power 
and the glory of the current struggle. 

Then, from their mountain top—or lake 
Tront—they should return to the people and 
issue a lucid call for a united push toward 

freedom under the aegis of common- 
Sense. 

Mine is but a lonely voice. 

As a social critic and writer I have no 
Organization. 

Yet, at times, my typewriter's eye has seen 

ese men with more clarity than they have 
Seen themselves. For what it is worth, this 

my view: 
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Negroes should not rush into hotels, 
motels, and other previously all-white 
southern establishments while the ink is 
still wet on the civil rights bill. 


NOT BY LAW ALONE 


Freedom does not come by law alone; it 
takes a solid degree of general acceptance. 

Sometimes a people can certify forever 
their hardwon freedoms by temporarily re- 
fusing to invoke them for the sake of a more 
general and permanent public good. 

Now, I am convinced, is such an hour for 
the American Negro. 

But the Negro cannot be asked to suffer 
alone; rather, if this is to be a long summer 
of change and progress, the entire Nation 
must be with the Negro as he elects to 
suffer yet a while longer. 

The President of the United States, a child 
of the South and a man of compromise, 
should ask both sides, integrationists and 
segregationists, for time. 

Negro leaders should withhold demonstra- 
tions for a period of, say, 30 or 60 days; 
southern political, civil business and church 
leaders should be summoned to the White 
House and asked to prepare their various 
communities for the changes the bill will 
make in their way of life. 

I believe most southern communities will 
respond. 

They will not like it, but if the local white 
power structure speaks with a firm, clear 
voice, serious trouble can be avoided in all 
but a few places. 

I am not certain what Negro leaders will 
say to this proposal. Some of them, I sus- 
pect, will not like it. 

But to them I say there is no longer any 
doubt that we Negroes have the power to 
destroy America in the name of a righteous 
cause. 

We can set off demonstrations and law- 
testing activities this summer that will wreak 
havoc. 

And our cause would be just; but would 
our judgment be sound? 

Yes, brothers, we have the power to destroy 
America; but do we have the statesmanship 
to save it? And that, Can we save Amer- 
ica? is the question. 


Civm Ricutrs Law's Tarcet—Tue SOUTH 


(Louis Lomax knows the bitterness of be- 
ing on the receiving end of racial bias—not 
only as a writer of “The Negro Revolt” and 
“The Reluctant African’—but as the father 
of an 11-year-old who was “advised” by the 
authorities of an all-white Long Island mili- 
tary academy not to enter his son there. 

(Despite his own experience, Mr. Lomax, 
in the second article of a three-part series, 
urged the Negro leadership in America to 
stop, look, and listen before plunging into 
other Mississippis this summer.) 

(By Louls E. Lomax) 

Those who argued so long and hard against 
the Civil Rights Act were right on one score: 

This is a southern bill. 

No one who has followed the course of 
race relations over the past 10 years can read 
the new bill and not realize that it is aimed 
directly at the South. 

Much of the language in the public ac- 
commodations and voting titles of the bill 
comes clearly out of southern life and prac- 
tice. 

The obvious clauses designed to thwart 
local officials who have so long thwarted po- 
tential Negro voters, the strident language 
that plainly questions the basic integrity of 
southern white juries, these are final evi- 
dences that most of the elected representa- 
tives of most of the people are convinced that 
the southern way of life is a calculated con- 
spiracy against the freedom of the Negro. 

There is simply no other way to read this 
bill. 


The one section that will affect the non- 
South—the title outlawing discrimination 
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in hiring—goes into effect within a year of 
signing; while the section that affects the 
South most—the public accommodation 
title—is effective immediately. 

Let the truth be told: the South is on the 
grill in this bill and justifiably so. 

This is all the more reason why the Ne- 
gro's approach to enforcement of the new 
bill should be that of the statesman rather 
than that of the wild-eyed, righteous revolu- 
tionary. 

Overnight, the Negro can force the Deep 
South’s hand and plunge the Nation into 
turmoil; the blood will be on their hands, 
not ours. 

But it will be blood nonetheless, and one 
can only hope that the aggrieved Negro is 
now sophisticated enough to realize that his 
long-run interests will be best served if he 
knowingly allows the Deep South a period of 
grace in which to bind its new wounds. 

This is not a sellout. 

To the contrary, if the Negro has enough 
statesmanship to say to the South, “I know 
you don’t like this but you have got to 
swallow it. For the sake of the Nation I'll 
give you 60 days to get ready,” he will win 
innumerable new allies for the day when we 
must march against the hard core pockets 
of resistance. 

Two related factors lie behind my posl- 
tion on this issue: First, this is an election 
year and it seems all too likely that the Re- 
publican Party will feld a presidential can- 
didate who voted against both cloture and 
the bill itself. 

Should Arizona Senator BARRY GOLDWATER 
become the GOP nominee the race issue will 
be greatly irritated. 

THE DANGER OF EXTREMISTS 

His private attitude toward Negroes seems 
to be good and he has defended his votes 
against civil rights on grounds of conscience 
and constitutionality. 

Even so the most blatant anti-Negro ele- 
ments outside the non-South have rallied to 
GOLDWATER, and his supporters have made it 
clear they will gather the same anti-Negro 
vote in the South if Alabama Gov. George 
Wallace would only get out of their way. 

The entire election could hinge on a 
black-versus-white issue. 

This is precisely what extremists on both 
sides want and it would bring on national 


disaster. 

But if the Negro turns statesman, and in- 
tentionally elects to suffer a little longer 
while the President urges the Nation to order 
and justice, much of the South will fall in 
line and the ultimate struggle will be in 
terms of right versus wrong, which is pre- 
cisely the issue. 

The second factor behind my argument is 
the cruel confrontation that has shaped up 
in Mississippi. 

Several hundred college students, Negro 
and white, have gone there to participate in 
a voter registration drive among Negroes. 

The State of Mississippi has acted; antici- 
pating their arrival the State legislature has 
enacted a fist full of laws which prohibit cer- 
tain civil rights activity. 

These laws will surely be declared uncon- 
stitutional once they are reviewed by the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

That, however, will take months, if not 


years. 

Meanwhile, the sons and daughters of some 
of America’s finest families, Negro and white, 
have already joined the issue, 

As every television viewer knows, the State 
of Mississippi has armed itself with tanks, 
tear gas, and white supremacist yolunteers to 
beat off these young people who harbor the 
“Communist-inspired” notion that Missis- 
sippi Negroes have the right to vote. 

The new civil rights act gives even greater 
morality to the efforts of these brave young 
people. 

Their planned program cannot be called off 
at this point. 
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For several months now, it has been com- 
mon knowledge that several top. Washing- 
ton officials are convinced that nothing short 
of Federal troops—occupation, actualy—will 
bring justice to Mississippi Negroes. 

And one has but to look at the well-or- 
ganized, patiently trained student groups 
that have poured into Mississippi to realize 
that they are determined to give Federal 
Officials the grounds for this military occupa- 
tion. 

Were these students really prepared for 
the terror that awaited them in Mississippi? 

Is the Nation ready for it, and for other 
“Mississippis” in the name of civil rights? 

Mississippi, after all, is a State in which 
its most notable intellectual, William Faulk- 
ner, once wrote that, if need be, he would 
shoot down Negroes in the streets. 

The Negroes’ cause is just, and it is legal. 

We have every justification for setting off 
demonstrations in hotels and motels and 
restaurants and swimming pools all over the 
Deep South. We have the law on our side. 

And the morality. 

But if we race ahead with these demon- 
strations, provoking the unthinking hatred 
of the Deep South whites, we will destroy 
the Nation. 

Now is the time for Negroes, on the thres- 
hold of a great advance in civil rights, to 
exercise the kind of statesmanship that will 
win respect rather than fear among the 
white communities of the South. 


A Necro TO Necross: Don’r Usk DYNAMITE 


(“Turn him loose in Times Square with 
a shoeshine box.” 

(That was the suggestion that the head 
of an all-white Long Island military school 
made to Louls Lomax, famous author of 
“The Negro Revolt“ and “The Reluctant 
African,” when he tried to enroll his 11-year- 
old son. 

(But Mr. Lomax, putting country before 
personal anger, urges restraint on the Negro 
rights leadership in this final article of a 


series.) 
(By Louis E. Lomax) 


Mississippi is one end of the civil rights 
dynamite stick. 

Harlem is the other. 

And this is a final reason why Negro leader- 
ship must exercise astute statesmanship if 
we are to save, rather than destroy, the 
Republic, 

Negro leaders have been less than honest 
in saying that the recent attacks upon white 
people in New York are not racial in 
character. 

These leaders would have the world be- 
lleve that the gang assaults are nothing more 
than run-of-the-mill New York violence car- 
ried out by New York gangs that just hap- 
pen to be all-Negro against people who Just 
happen to be white. 

Well, that is so much nonsense, and it is 
dangerous nonsense at that. 

As early as the mid-forties, James Baldwin 
wrote that every group has its hate object; 
in Georgia, Baldwin sald, it is the Negro, in 
Harlem it is the Jew. 

In 1958 I combined with Mike Wallace to 
produce a TV spectacular, “The Hate That 
Hate Produced,” which was the first public 
exposé of the Black Muslims. 

NEGRO LEADERS DENOUNCE THE SHOW 

Negro leaders, led on by Roy Wilkins of 
the NAACP, denounced the documentary, 
said we had taken a silly cult and blown it 
all out of proportion. 

He reassured white people that Negroes, 

on the whole, still loved them. 

But even then suspicious killings were 
occurring in and around New York City. 

In my second book, “The Negro Revolt,” I 
called attention to two killings that were 
clearly racial in origin. 

The blunt truth is that Negroes do not, on 
the whole, love white people; we would be 
something other than human if we did. 
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Martin Luther King’s preachments about 
Christian love sound good from the foot of 
the Lincoln Monument, and his advocacy of 
nonviolence is an excellent civil rights tactic. 


NO TIME LEFT FOR OVERT HATE 


But neither doctrine makes sense to the 
masses of black people caught up in the raw 
violence and cutthroat competition that is 
prevalent in the black man’s America. 

For a century the Negro was so close to 
the edge of destruction that he had little 
time to engage in overt, blatant hate and 
distrust of white people. 

We hung—as a race and as individuals— 
by our toenails from freedom’s cliff and our 
every effort was consumed by the mechanics 
of sheer survival. 

We laughed, and shuffled, and lied: we 
scratched, and prayed, and swallowed hard. 

Meanwhile our strong men were fashion- 
Ing organizations, seeking legal redress, and, 
finally organizing demonstrations. 

Our survival efforts meshed with the non- 
white uprising that swept Africa and Asia 
after World War II and only now are we 
beginning to say what has been in our hearts 
for a long, long time. 

And the Negro’s bile Is being puked out on 
Broadway, in books, and through the flash- 
ing knives that find their white targets along 
Harlem streets. 

The one thing about the Blood Brothers 
and other antiwhite Negro gangs that seems 
to have been overlooked is that they are the 
television generation. 

They came to puberty watching the white 
mobs at Little Rock, the brick-throwing 
mothers of Sturgis-Clay, Ky. their girl 
friends discovered their womanhood while 
watching Negro women being washed down 
with firehoses at Birmingham. 

MOMENT HAS COME TO STRIKE BACK 

Growing up in squalor, in homes where 
there were no parents, these boys and girls 
Played hooky from school and discovered 
sex as the television blared out the account 
of Negroes being attacked with cattle prods 
in Louisiana. 

Now many Negroes are ready and willing 
to strike back. After all, the central teach- 
ing of the Black Muslim movement is that 
one day God, the black man, will destroy the 
Devil, the white man. 

Their concept of Armageddon, then, is 
nothing other than a worldwide race war. 
And thousands of Negroes have joined the 
movement. 

More, the Muslims have had their own 
parochial schools for some time and have 
turned out a generation of children who are 
as steeped in this doctrine as is a Catholic 
child in the teaching of the Holy Mother. 

THE CREATION OF A MONSTER 
During a debate against me in Cleveland 
recently, Malcolm X brought some 2,000 Ne- 
groes screaming to their feet when he said, 
“We are about ready to practice reciprocal 
death.” 

Let the truth be told: Racism has combined 
with unemployment and lack of foresight on 
the part of the American educational sys- 
tem and produced a monster. 

The black masses of this Nation have been 
ajl but incurably crippled by discrimination; 
they simply cannot get work. 

Their problems are complex, but the con- 
tinuing presence of discrimination gives them 
a simple, identifiable enemy—the white man. 

Negro leaders are slow to come to grips 
with this aspect of the race issue. 

They argue, with some logic, that they 
are busy bringing an end to discrimination 
and that once discrimination is ended such 
things as the recent killings in New York 
will go away. 

Maybe. 

But, even so, the current generation of 
Negroes are already infected. What of them? 
Are they to be left alone to prepare for the 
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“night of the long knives” one hears so much 
about? 

Hardly. 

This mounting and spreading Negro vio- 
lence imperils us all. 

For it is not only aimed at the white man 
but at the Negro elite as well. 

Negroes like Ralph Bunche who have taken 
what the Black Nationalists call an unpopu- 
lar stand on certain issues would do well not 
to walk Harlem's streets at night; after a 
lecture at Oakland City College, a Black Na- 
tionalist shook his finger in my face and 
assured me that my day would come soon. 

Harlem, like Mississippi and for much the 
same reason, must be occupied. 

Not by the police. 

Rather, I am suggesting a massive cam- 
paign to get Negro youth off the streets and 
into the classrooms, into better living situa- 
tions where they can glimpse some of the 
promise of this Nation. 

Now is the time for Negroes to consider 
some of the things we have, and not solely 
of what we have not. 

Not all the Negroes’ problems can or should 
be looked at in terms of black and white. 
Now is the time, at this 11th hour in Negro 
history, for us to act like men of responsi- 
bility who must make sure that this Re- 
panye is not torn asunder by racism, black or 
white, 

It is a time for Negro statesmanship. 


Pensions for World War I Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 
Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter from 


Mr. Frank J. Schurtz, of Zanesville, 
Ohio: 
On10, 
July 23, 1964. 
Hon. ROBERT Secrest, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Bos: I ask that you read this loud and 
clear, 

Thousands for the Congressman, and not 
a cent for the soldier of 1917 and 1918, the 
forgotten soldier. 

We ask you, Mr. Congressman, do you real- 
ly think this is fair and just for the forgotten 
soldier of 1917? 

Yes, he enlisted in 1917 and received $1 per 
day to fight and, if necessary, die for the 
cause he thought right. 

I ask you, Mr. Congressman, can you face 
the forgotten soldier, who is asking for a 
pension of $100 per month for the twilight 
years of his life, which are not too many, as 
many are 68 to 75 years old. 

Many of the 1917 soldiers are in dire need 
of help, as they are too old to work. Some 
are on relief rolls; some are in county homes, 
which formerly were called poorhouses, 

By granting a pension of $100 a month (no 
strings attached), you would take many off 
relief rolls, giving back to them honor and a 
spirit that they can raise their heads and be 
proud that they were soldiers of World War I. 

This plan we suggest, and think it can be 
carried out with honor for all, will not be ex- 
pensive, as many who are now getting $100 or 
more a month from Government veterans 
sources would receive no increase, 

The plan is as follows: 

World War I soldiers who are getting aid 
to the amount of $100 a month from any 
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Government veterans source, no increase in 
pension. 

World War I soldiers getting less than $100 
a month from Government pension plan to 
be increased to 6100 a month. 

Veterans getting no ald from any veterans 
plan to get 6100 a month, with no strings 
attached. 

This would take many off relief rolls, giv- 
ing them a chance to live their remaining 
years without the worries of today’s living. 

This plan we ask you to adopt at this Con- 
gress, as it is many years past due. No other 
US, soldier has waited so long for a just 
pension, 

May we remind you that the World War I 
soldier came home with none of the benefits 
later soldiers received, such as getting his old 
job back, a college education, and a GI home 
loan. 

We respectfully ask your sincere considera- 
tion of this plan this year, so the old soldier 
will not have to wait any longer for the pen- 
sion which is past due by many years, and 
which he rightly deserves. 

Most sincerely, 
Prank J. SHURTZ, 
Past Commander, Muskingum County 
Barracks No. 454, World War I, 
Zanesville, Ohio. 


“A Million and One Votes for Prayer in 
Public Schools”—A Speech by George 
Stover, 18 Years, Made at Calvary 
Baptist Church, Towson, Md., June 
1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, a friend of mine recently sent 
me a copy of a speech made one Sunday 
in June by his nephew, George Stover, an 
18-year-old boy in Towson, Md. 

I am told this speech was made despite 
the fact that the pastor of Calvary 
Baptist Church, Towson, where the 
Speech was made, opposed the so-called 
Becker amendment, which young George 
Stover was defending, 

As I believe this young man has done 
an excellent job of presenting a young 
viewpoint on this subject, I welcome the 
opportunity to insert the text of his 
speech in full in this Recorp: 

“A MILLION AND ONE VOTES FOR PRAYER IN 
PUBLIC ScHoots"—A SPEECH BY GEORGE 
STOVER, 18 YEARS, MADE AT CALVARY BAPTIST 
CHURCH, Towson, Mo., JUNE 1964 
The preservation of our religious heritage 

is one of the problems that faces our coun- 

try today. 

From its beginning, our Nation has op- 
erated under God. During the Revolu- 
tionary War, George Washington praying in 
the snow at Valley Forge said, "The event is 
in the hands of God.” 

When the leaders of our country assembled 
to write the Constitution, it was proposed by 
Benjamin Franklin that each session be 
Opened by prayer. Franklin said, “I have 
lived a long time and the longer I live the 
more convincing proof I see of this truth that 
God governs the affairs of men, and if a 
Sparrow cannot fall to the ground without 
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His notice, is it possible that an empire can 
rise without His aid?” 

Today our American way of life is being 
threatened from within as well as from all 
sides. The dangers facing our country and 
the whole world are so great they cannot be 
taken lightly. One of the threats to the 
preservation of our religious heritage is the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court which 
bans Bible reading and prayer in our public 
schools. 

This decision is a first big step away from 
God, Behind the scenes are forces at work 
whose purpose is to remove God as an im- 
portant influence in the life of our Nation. 
Billy Graham was right when in his recent 
Los Angeles crusade he said, “The efforts to 
remove God and moral teachings from our 
schools is a diabolical scheme.” 

And ex-President Eisenhower has said, “I 
am opposed to any effort to eliminate men- 
tion of God in governmental institutions and 
practices * * * the basic purpose of keeping 
before the public the clear fact that our 
form of government rests upon a religious 
faith is one of which I heartily approve.” 

In June 1962 the U.S. Supreme Court 
found unconstitutional the use of this prayer 
written and recommended by the board of 
regents for use in New York State public 
schools: 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers, and 
our country.” 

I cannot, of course, give a legal opinion on 
this decision, but I would like to quote from 
an article published in the Reader's Digest. 
This quote is from the Right Reverend James 
A. Pike, Protestant Episcopal bishop of Cali- 
fornia—a lawyer prior to entering the min- 
istry and still a member of the bar of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. Reverend Pike states: 
“In this case the Court has not only gone off 
on a side track but jumped the track alto- 
gether. It's decision in my view is based on 
a distortion of the first amendment, not on 
its prime meaning. The first amendment 
says shall make no law respecting 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.’ To interpret this 
amendment as the Court has done threatens 
the public school idea itself; will hasten the 
development of schools under religious 
auspices, and dampen public interest in ade- 
quate tax support for public schools. The 
ruling’s danger is not only in what it says 
but in what it implies. In effect, the deci- 
sion deconsecrates not merely the schools but 
the Nation, It is, as someone has said, ‘a 
new declaration of independence—independ- 
ence from God.” 

My own views are personal feelings rather 
than a legal interpretation. I've listened to 
the pros and cons on this issue and the views 
of those in favor of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion seem to narrow down to three main 
thoughts: 

(1) This decision is right because there 
should be a complete separation between the 
church and state. 

(2) That religion should not be taught in 
the public schools but in the home and in 
the churches. 

And (3) the saying of a prayer in school 
violates the first amendment. 

Let’s examine the first one—a complete 
separation of church and state. To start 
with, the saying of a prayer in public schools 
is a practice that has been going on for over 
150 years. If this were unconstitutional and 
detrimental to our religion, why did our reli- 
gious leaders and legal leaders do nothing 
about it in all these years? Why did they 
leave it to an atheist to bring about this 
change? 

Further, if there is a complete separation 
between church and state and one accepts 
the Court’s interpretation of the first amend- 
ment, many other practices fostering reli- 
gions are also constitutionally illegal, Spe- 
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cifically, I name a few: Government-paid 
chaplains, compulsory chapel services in our 
three service academies, tax exemption of 
religious tions, income tax deducti- 
bility of contributions to churches, and lower 
postal rates for religious publications. 

While I believe in separation of church 
and state, I do not believe that there can 
be a complete separation of church and state. 
This country was founded because of the 
need of religious freedom and the Govern- 
ment has the duty to protect that religious 
freedom. The two are linked. Our Govern- 
ment and churches have been inseparable 
since our country's inception. 

The second argument is that religion 
should be taught in the home and in the 
church, not in the schools. I am sure every- 
one agrees with this. However, I contend 
that the saying of a prayer or the reading 
of the Bible in school is not teaching reli- 
gion. It is a daily reminder that our schools 
and our Christian country function under 
God. 

As to violation of the first amendment— 
when I studied the Constitution of the 
United States I was taught: The first amend- 
ment guarantees that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall not restrict freedom of worship; 
and it specifically prohibits Congress from 
setting up any official, government-supported 
church. The free exercise of any religion by 
its communicants is guaranteed by Con- 
gress, provided there is no violation of public 
morality and decency. I do not see how 
the saying of a simple, nondenominational, 
noncompulsory prayer can possibly violate 
the first amendment. 

I maintain that prayer should be en- 
couraged at all times—at school, at home, at 
work—and that none of us should be too 
proud to pray in public. It is sald that 
members of the Colt football team, led by 


pion of the world wrestle in defense of his 
title, and I noticed in his corner before the 
bout he quickly made the sign of the cross 
in silent prayer. He did not make a show of 
this and I admire him for doing it. 

In a recent Baltimore News American I 
read about the Children’s Crusade, the pur- 
pose of which was to obtain a million signa- 
tures on petitions for the school prayer 


tures of the 


that I am speaking for the youth of America 
when I make this observation: Influences of 
certain teachers as well as subject matter 
taught, especially in the area of science, 
cause us to our faith. And I 
honestly believe that if, in addition, we allow 
the boys and girls of today to grow up think- 
F the men 
and women of tomorrow will cease to pray 
altogether, 


That Is Prosperity? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, a letter 
from a farmer and rancher out in west- 
en South Dakota tells a story that 
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should be passed on. I have asked 
unanimous consent to insert it at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The letter is as follows: 

Here are some you won't find in the 

ent of Agriculture. In 1960, with a 

Republican board of county commissioners, 
my county taxes were $600. We had 60 
acres of wheat and got $2 per bushel, also 36 
cents for our beef calves, In 1964, we have 
a Democratic board of county commissioners, 
taxes on the same place are now $1,600. 
Calves, 20 cents, and Freeman has cut the 
wheat to 40 acres and only $1 for a bushel. 
That is prosperity? 


Prayer Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent hearings before the House Ju- 
diciary Committee on the proposed Beck- 
er amendment, people of every religious 
faith stated their opposition to it. Some 
were clergymen, others laymen. All 
joined in denouncing this proposal as 
contrary to the best interests of religion 
and religious freedom in America. 


One of the best of these statements 
was presented by John Quincy Adams, a 
Catholic layman. His statement, which 
follows, concisely summarizes the evils 
of the Becker amendment and offers a 
constructive alternative to it. I com- 
mend this statement to all those who 
truly desire to protect and strengthen 
religious life in our country: 

Mr, Chairman, Congressman CELLER, gen- 
tlemen and members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, my name is John Quincy Adams and 
I reside at 128 Highland Avenue, Montclair, 
NJ. 

I am president of the Manhattan Refriger- 
ating Co., in New York City, and the Union 
Cold Storage Co., Inc., in Jersey 


Terminal 
City, N.J. 

As a Catholic layman, deeply devoted to 
the religion of my faith, I have founded, or 
am an active member of a number of organi- 
zations including the Catholic Institute of 
the Food Industry, National Catholic Em- 
ployers and Managers Study Group, National 
Catholic Social Action Conference, National 
Council of Catholic Men, Holy Name Society, 
Catholic Commission on Intellectual and 
Cultural Affairs, and a member of the Mont- 
clair Intercreedal Committee for Religious 
Education. I am also a member of Cardinal 
Speliman’s Coordinating Committee of Cath- 
olic Lay Organizations of the Archdiocese of 
New York. 

As a dedicated Catholic who is active in 
fostering religion and religious identifica- 
tion among young people, I deplore the 
Becker amendment or any other amendment 
that would legalize expressions of religious 
observance through prayer and Bibie reading 
in the public schools. Such activity in the 
public schools is bad for religion. Certain 
of the proposed amendments seek to provide 
for nondenominational prayer. That would 
merely succeed in creating a watered-down 
substitute for religion, Further, many par- 
ents are evading their responsibility in the 
religious education of their children by de- 
pending upon meaningless exercises in the 
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public schools. This dilution of prayer in 
the public schools is hurtful, rather than 
helpful, to religion. It is a dangerous illusion 
for parents and children to think they are 
receiving a true religious experience through 
the public schools, 

The Supreme Court decision 
prayer and Bible reading in the public 
schools in the spring of 1963 was welcome 
news, Those of us concerned with genuine 
Teligious education of our young, have long 
believed that the prayer and Bible reading 
in the public schools was a poor and inade- 
quate substitute for formal religious educa- 
tion in the home, the church, and the 
synagogue. 

In a survey that we conducted in my home- 
town of Montclair, over the past 5 years, we 
discovered that a large number of parents 
and their children actually relied upon the 
prayer and Bible reading in the schools as 
the youngsters’ principal source of religious 
awareness. For example, among the Protes- 
tant and Jewish boys and girls of high school 
age, three-quarters are not registered in for- 
mal religious classes in their churches and 
synagogue. The Catholic children had a 
somewhat better record, because attendance 
at the confraternity high school classes is 
obligatory. 

Shortly after the Supreme Court decision 
was announced, a group of responsible citi- 
zens in Montclair Interested the leaders of the- 
ministerial association, the clergy club, the 
Catholic pastors, and the rabbi of the local 
temple in forming a committee to rededicate 
the entire community of Montclair to a new 
awareness of the rather shameful situation 
with regard to religious education of the 
young people. We decided to leave no stone 
unturned to alert parents, boys and girls of 
high school age, as well as religious leaders, 
to the need for formal religious education of 
these youngsters in the home, the church, 
and synagogue. We have held almost weekly 
meetings since last July. We enlisted the in- 
terest of about 24 of the most serious-minded 
young people, seniors in the local private, pa- 
rochial, and public high schools, to assist us. 
All the churches and their religious educators 
sincerely cooperated. The youngsters them- 
selved showed amazing initiative and an un- 
usual understanding of the gravity of the 
situation. They prepared and sent out a 
questionnaire to 1,200 of their fellow stu- 
dents. They interviewed hundreds of their 
fellow students, and a fortnight ago they con- 
ducted a confrontation of all the 
leaders of the community in a 2-hour session 
at the local temple. 

The evaluation of the confrontation is now 
being summarized and studied by the com- 
mittee of the religious leaders known as the 
Convenors. 

We believe that we have uncovered a con- 
structive approach to the problem of be- 
havior both in the youth and the adults, We 
are witnessing a new dedication by our com- 
munity and our community leaders to re- 
store formal religious education to the home, 
church, and synagogue. We have the close 
cooperation of all of the religious leaders in 
the community who are helping to make sure 
that religious education programs in the 
home, church, and synagogue are conducted 
in such a way that they appeal to the young- 
sters. In my view, these youngsters will 
better appreciate the important part that 
religious education must play in their youth- 
ful and adult lives if our country, our society, 
and our institutions are to be representative 
of the Judeo-Christian traditions and teach- 
ings upon which they were founded. 

In the best interest of religion, therefore, 
I strongly oppose the Becker amendment 
and I would like to offer the results of our 
experience to those who feel that this amend- 
ment and other suggested amendments are 
the answer to the crying need for a restora- 
tion of religious, moral, and spiritual values 
in our world today. 


July 28 


Catholic Layman Sees School Prayer 
Causing Dissension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the House Judiciary Committee's hear- 
ings on the school prayer issue have un- 
derscored the danger of dissension and 
litigation which would follow the adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment au- 
thorizing religious observances in public 
schools. 

One distinguished Catholic layman 
who spoke to this problem with unusual 
clarity was Prof. Donald A. Giannella of 
the Villanova Law School. I commend 
his statement to all those who have a 
continuing interest in the school prayer 
9 regardless of their religious 


STATEMENT ON THE PROPOSED PRAYER AMEND- 
MENT For THE HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 
BY DONALD A. GIANNELLA, PROFESSOR OF 
Law, 


At the outset I want to emphasize that the 
views I express are my own and should not 
be regarded as tn any way representing the 
views of the institutions with which I am 
connected. 

My reasons for opposing an amendment 
that would permit prayers and other devo- 
tlonal exercises in the public schools can be 
summarized simply: the benefits realized by 
having such prayers and exercises will be 
more than offset by the losses incurred be- 
cause of increased interreligious strife and 
because of damage to the prestige of our 
courts as they become inevitably involved in 
this conflict. 

As a Catholic I can appreciate the desire 
of many parents to have their children be- 
gin the school day with common prayer. 
But recent and not so recent history has 
surely demonstrated that in a society made 
up of many religious denominations this 
cannot be done without creating serious dis- 
sension and controversy in the community. 
Nor has this controversy arisen solely, or even 
mainly, between believers and nonbelievers. 
Many religious leaders have recently spoken 
with approval of the elimination of devo- 
tional exercises in the public schools; and 
it should not be forgotten that in the State 
courts several longstanding cases that elim- 
inated prayers and Bible reading in the 
public schools were brought by Catholics in 
protest of what they believed were sectarian 
Protestant exercises. 

Any proposed amendment that will per- 
mit public. officials to select or compose 
prayers or devotional readings will not end 
this controversy. On the contrary it can 
only lead to an Increase of conflict both in 
and out of the courts. Por in many com- 
munities there will be much dissension at 
the time religious exercises are to be chcsen, 
and then, after they have been chosen, one 
can anticipate court challenge by religious 
groups that will find the selections offensive 
to their religious tradition. 

It would go contrary to what has been ele- 
mental and most firmly implanted in our 
constitutional tradition to have the Federal 
Government sanction sectarian practices. 
The proposed amendment is ambiguous as 
to whether it would change this tradition 
and permit sectarian prayers and devotions, 
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This in itself is a serious shortcoming that 
would encourage prolonged and bitter litiga- 
tion. No matter what the eventual resolu- 
tion of this ambiguity by the courts, the 
outcome would be most unfortunate. 

If the amendment were interpreted to per- 
mit sectarian prayer, it would put the force 
of Government authority behind one reli- 
gious denomination at the expense of others. 
To so prefer one religion over another would 
do violence to both our tradition against rell- 
gious establishment and our heritage of reli- 
gious freedom. I cannot believe that such 
preference accords with the present consen- 
sus of the American people, and I would ex- 
pect the Supreme Court properly to inter- 
pret the amendment as not legitimatizing 
sectarian prayers in the public schools. 

If this indeed were to prove the interpreta- 
tion giyen to the amendment, it would lead 
directly to the previously mentioned wide- 
spread litigation as religious groups offended 
by the selected exercises would challenge 
them as sectarian. As a citizen I am greatly 
concerned over the bittermess and divisive- 
ness that such litigation would entail, parti- 
cularly since the hostility so engendered has 
& tendency to swell disproportionately in 
relation to the precise issues Involved and 
to threaten communal cooperation on mat- 
ters where no division need exist. 

As a lawyer I would be greatly concerned 
Over the involvement of our courts in decid- 
ing what are “constitutional” nonsectarlan 
Prayers, so to speak, and what are “uncon- 
stitutional“ ones. Putting aside the serious 
question of whether the civil courts are 
equipped to make such decisions in our so- 
Clety, this kind of involvement could readily 
lead to public dissatisfaction with and loss 
of respect for the courts with consequent 
damage to the rule of law in our society. 
Passage of the amendment would lead to 
Public expectation that any prayer adopted 
by the appropriate school authorities would 
be constitutional. A Supreme Court decision 
Prohibiting a particular prayer on the ground 
it was sectarian would be regarded as arbi- 
trary and irresponsible. In the case of sec- 
tarian prayers that make reference to doc- 
trines and beliefs clearly repugnant to other 
Teligious sects, there might be widespread 
&pproval of action taken by the Court to pro- 
hibit them, but I doubt there would be the 
Same understanding in borderline cases. 

In view of current ecumenical tendencies, 
it is not completely farfetched to suggest 
that within the next 10, or perhaps 20 years, 
Some school board in our Nation might at- 
tempt to reinforce this trend by choosing 
either as an inspirational Biblical quotation 
to be read to the students, or as a prayer to 
be recited by them, the passage taken from 
the Gospel of St. John, the 10th chapter, 
which includes the following: 

“And other sheep I have, that are not of 
this fold; them also I must bring, and they 
shall hear My voice, and there shall be one 
fold and one shepherd.” 

Would such a reading, chosen with the 
Manifest purpose and possible effect of en- 
Couraging ecumenism, be lawful under the 
Proposed amendment? To many it would 
not seem a sectarian prayer. Indeed, it can 
be argued that in a literal sense it is anti- 
Sectarian.” I doubt, however, that others 
than Christians would take this view, and 
even some Christians would find the use 
Made of the passage repugnant. But if the 
Supreme Court were to rule such a prayer 
Unconstitutional in the face of the proposed 
amendment, there would undoubtedly be 
Many who would regard this as a wholly 
unjustified usurpation of power by the 


Whatever shortcomings one may find in 
the recent Supreme Court decisions prohibit- 
ing prayers in the public schools, they com- 
Pletely avoided the problem of having courta 
Pass on what are lawful nonsectarian prayers. 
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The proposed amendment will imply to many 
that these Supreme Court decisions were 
and unwarranted. 

If then the Court should be compelled to 
prohibit a sectarian school prayer adopted 
in reliance of the proposed amendment, this 
will increase substantially the number of 
those who believe the Court incorrigibly acts 
in excess of its power. This reaction would 
occur no matter how justified the Court 
would be in prohibiting the particular prayer 
involved. 

For these two reasons, the threat of di- 
visive conflict and the danger of loss of pres- 
tige by our courts, I believe the proposed 
amendment is very unwise. Personally, I 
would like my own child to begin her school 
day with a prayer, and I do recognize the 
dangers of making religious commitment 
appear irrelevant in the world of affairs 
when religious inspiration seems to be ex- 
cluded from the child's world of affairs; 
but I find it difficult to believe that a short 
period of nonsectarian devotional exercises 
in the morning will make that much differ- 
ence. If our spiritual heritage were in dan- 
ger of suffering gravely because of the ex- 
clusion of prayers from our public schools, I 
would expect our religious leadership to be 
unanimously in the forefront of those seek- 
ing to bring back religious devotions into 
the schools. This has not been the case; in 
fact, something closer to the opposite has 
been the situation. The substantial religious 
leadership opposing prayers and devotional 
Bible reading in the public schools has un- 
doubtedly arisen in large part because of 
concern over the divisive tendency of the 
devotional exercises. 

I respectfully urge the committee to 
weigh carefully the relatively limited loss of 
religious values resulting from exclusion of 
prayers in the public schools against the 
potentially serious interreligious conflict 
that could arise in selecting devotional exer- 
cises and the blow to the prestige of our 
courts that may be engendered by the pro- 
posed amendment, and I further respect- 
fully urge that the committee take action 
disapproving it. 


Prayer Amendment Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
done previously, I would agai. like to call 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
views of a major Catholic organization 
toward the proposed prayer amendment. 

Described by its founders as “the 
church in the United States at work on 
matters of general import, under the 
direction of the bishops,” the aim of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference is 
to act as a guide and helper; its purpose, 
to exercise a moral influence. Since its 
founding, the NCWC has profoundly in- 
fluenced the life of the church through- 
out the Nation, and is presently headed 
by an a rative board consisting of 
22 cardinals, archbishops and bishops, 
representing all the areas of the country. 
I think it most appropriate, therefore, to 
commend for my colleagues’ reading the 
following article by George Reed, asso- 
Sint GUESS of the NCWC legal depart- 
ment: 
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PRAYER AMENDMENT CONTROVERSY 


(By George E. Reed, associate director, legal 
department, NCWC) 


A proposal to amend the Constitution to 
permit prayer and Bible reading in public 
schools has become the subject of sharply 
divided debate in congressional hearings. 

The prayer amendment, as it is commonly 
called, has much popular appeal. But it also 
raises difficult constitutional problems. 

These problems are now being exposed and 
discussed by the House Committee on the 
Judiciary. The committee actually has 147 
resolutions before it. They refiect about 35 
different forms of amendment to nullify the 
the Supreme Court's 1962 and 1963 decisions. 

But most testimony has centered on House 
Joint Resolution 693, sponsored by Rep- 
resentative Frank J. Becker, of New York. 
Becker has campaigned vigorously for action 
on his proposal, including an effort to have 
the House take it out of the hands of the 
Judiciary Committee. 

The Becker amendment has three major 
sections. These are: 

“Nothing in this Constitution shall be 
deemed to prohibit the offering, reading 
from, or listening to prayers or biblical 
scriptures, if participation therein is on a 
voluntary basis, in any governmental or pub- 
lic school, institution or place. 

“Nothing in this Constitution shall be 
deemed to prohibit making reference to be- 
lief in, reliance upon, or invoking the aid 
of God or a Supreme Being in any govern- 
mental or public document, proceeding, ac- 
tivity, ceremony, school, institution or place, 
or upon any coinage, currency or obligation 
of the United States. 

“Nothing in this article shall constitute 
an establishment of religion.” 

A great deal of popular support has been 
mustered for the prayer amendment. This 
would be expected, particularly in the wake 
of the Supreme Court decisions which made ` 
many citizens irate. Besides, who could pos- 
sibly be opposed to prayer? 

The hearings, however, are throwing a 
more penetrating light on the proposed 
amendment. Serious and difficult constitu- 
tional questions are emerging. There are, for 
example, problems of nondenominational 
prayer in a pluralistic society and the rights 
of parents regarding the education of their 
children. 

The proposed amendment does not apply 
to any specific provision of the Constitution. 
Some contend that it would supersede any- 
thing in the Federal Constitution so that 
there would be no basis for eliminating 
prayer from public schools or public life. 
Others wonder if parts of the Constitution 
would have to be repealed and the new pro- 
vision substituated. There is no consensus 
among committee members. 

A major question is this: how would the 
proposal affect the language of the first 
amendment, which pertains to the “estab- 
lishment of religion”? 

The Supreme Court has declared that reci- 
tation of prayer and reading of Bible verses 
violate the “establishment” clause of the 
first amendment. While this declaration of 
the Court has been challenged, students of 
history know that the Founding Fathers re- 
jected many formulations and drafts before 
agreeing on the present simple language: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof * . 

There are State laws which provide that 
there shall be no religion in public schools. 
Would the amendment invalidate these laws? 
Some proponents of the amendment say that 
it would, but Becker himself believes differ- 
ently. 

Aside from legal considerations, there is 
the question of the nature of the school 
prayer. Some feel it must be nondenomina- 
tional and Becker has indicated a willingness 
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to accept that idea. Will such a prayer, 
however, satisfy the wide range of religious 
beliefs in this Nation? 

Furthermore, if the amendment should 
ultimately become a part of the Constitution, 
some say prayer and Bible reading would be 
a matter of constitutional right rather than 
a reflection of community desire. This right 
‘would be vested in the school board and in 
the children. The school board, then, would 
be empowered to authorize prayer in the 
public schools; or, at least there would be 
no constitutional bar to this. 

The involvement of public school officials 
should give all pause for thought, 

If these officials recommend recitation of 
prayer during the schoolday, is this not an 
implicit form of coercion? Could the recita- 
tion be considered voluntary? And most 
important, how does the involvement of 
school officials affect parents’ rights? 

Ironically, only one witness has mentioned 
the relevancy of parental rights. The hear- 
ings disclose an attitude which gives to the 
State and its subdivisions all authority over 
matters relating to the school. Yet, this 
country has always vested that right in the 
parents. The State has an obvious interest 
in education, but not to the exclusion of the 
primary right of the parents. 

The hearings have certainly brought many 
issues under scrutiny. To that end they are 
rendering a great service to the American 
people. It is hoped that the final findings 
of the hearings will help to balance the 
genuine concern of the American people for 
the place of religion in public life and for 
the preservation of the Constitution which 
has served the people so well, 

“Let us return to the status quo before 
June 1962.” 

This is the theme of many persons testify- 
ing before the House Judiciary Committee in 
favor of a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to negate the 1962 and 1963 decisions 
of the U.S. Supreme Court against prayer and 
Bible reading in public schools. 

Like many slogans and facile phrases, the 
current one loses much of its thrust when 
carefully scrutinized and when put into his- 
torical perspective. 

The House hearings are disclosing a deep 
and significant change in the historic 
Teligious-cultural pattern of the United 
States. 

Many witnesses have testified to the his- 
torical fact that the reading of verses from 
the Bible and recitation of prayer in public 
school rooms are a product of the Protestant 
culture which dominated our educational in- 
stitutions and American society in general 
during the 19th century. 

The first amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution did not affect growth of religious 
exercises in schools because during this pe- 
riod the amendment was not considered ap- 
plicable to the actions of a State. It was 
solely a limitation on action by the Federal 
Government. 

The religious practices in the schools, 
therefore, were a refiection of dominant 
Protestant attitudes rather than an implicit 
interpretation or construction of the first 
amendment. 

Because of this, for example, Catholic 
children who were required to participate in 
sectarian prayers and practices could not 
appeal through their parents to the Federal 
court. Their only recourse was the State 
courts which, with a few exceptions, declined 
to enforce the rights asserted by Catholic 
parents. 

Furthermore, as protests against religious 
practices in public schools mounted, the 
States, at the turn of the century, began en- 
acting laws to protect Bible reading. The 
historically dominant Protestant cultural 
tradition was thus translated into law in 
many States. 

This was a paradoxical development since 
at the same time the culture that gave rise 
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to this tradition was losing its prominence 
and religious pluralism was gaining ascend- 
ancy. 

This important social change coincided 
with a revolution in constitutional law which 
resulted in the extension of the first amend- 
ment and the principles embodied in the Bill 
of Rights to State action. Since the 1930's, 
the first amendment has served as a limita- 
tion on State as well as Federal action. 

There were, therefore, two new factors 
affecting American life—a different culture, 
pluralistic in nature, and a new body of ap- 
plicable law. 

The Supreme Court decisions were made 
against this background and the court ap- 
plied the first amendment to this new social 
condition. 

In ruling out prayer and Bible reading as 
devotional exercises, the Court endeavored, 
though awkwardly, to react realistically to 
the new culture, rather than to perpetuate 
the Protestant tradition in American culture. 

In addition, the plea for a return to the 
status quo before 1962 raises two important 
questions. 

First, why return only to June 1962, the 
month when the Court held unconstitutional 
recitation of a 22-word prayer in New York 
public schools? Why not return to the 
status quo before 1948 when the basis was 
laid for the prayer and Bible-reading deci- 
sions? 

It was the McCollum decision of 1948 that 
served as legal precedent for these later de- 
cisions by ruling out any involvement of 
public schools and public school officials in 
religious instruction. The Court held uncon- 
stitutional the holding of religious instruc- 
tion classes on public school property. 

If, therefore, a constitutional amendment 
limited to prayer and Bible reading is 
adopted, It might be validly argued that the 
McCollum decision is irrevocably 
as an acceptable part of constitutional law. 

This could result in a rather anomalous 
situation because on the one hand, schools 
would be permitted to conduct religious ex- 
ercises, while on the other hand, use of school 
property for voluntary religious instruction 
would be denied. 

The second important question is this: 
Would the proposed prayer amendment actu- 
ally restore the status quo? 

The amendment would certainly not re- 
store the old culture which has yielded to 
religious pluralism. Moreover, prayer and 
Bible reading in public schools would derive 
from the authority of constitutional law, 
rather than community consensus. 

Admittedly, these two factors, constitu- 
tional law and parental will, would coincide 
in many instances. The fact would remain, 
however, that Federal law would underlie this 
practice—a law which would reestablish a 
practice which was a product of a culture 
that no longer exists. 

This is the rub; this is the stumbling block 
which confronts the advocates of the prayer 
amendment. And this is the reason why so 
many religious bodies are opposing it. 

One of the disturbing aspects of the House 
Judiciary Committee's hearings on the prayer 
amendment is the submergence of the pa- 
rental right to educate. 

Neither side in the controversy has taken 
full advantage of the importance of this right 
as a factor in solving the vexatious problem 
of religion and education. 

Arguments in behalf of an amendment to 
nullify the U.S. Supreme Court’s 1962 and 
1963 decisions against prayer and Bible read- 
ing in public schools have focused on Goy- 
ernment. 

The stress has been on the right of gov- 
ernment, acting through public school 
boards, to provide religious exercises by vir- 
tue of the authority of a constitutional 
amendment. 

Opponents of an amendment have on sev- 
eral occasions advanced arguments based on 
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their right of parents, but this approach has 
not dominated their testimony. 

Occasionally, the proposition was advanced 
that a prayer amendment would conflict with 
the Supreme Court’s famous Oregon school 
case decision in 1925. The Court held then 
that the parental right prohibits the State 
from preventing operation of private schools. 

The Court stated that the 14th amendment 
“excludes any general power of the States to 
standardize its children by forcing them to 
accept instruction from public school teach- 
ers only.” Some witnesses citing this deci- 
sion have contended that a prayer amend- 
ment will authorize the State to “standard- 
ize” the religious attitudes of schoolchildren 
by permitting adoption of a particular prayer 
or version of the Bible regardless of the 
desire of parents. They have argued that 
freedom “of” religion and freedom from“ 
religion are essential parts of the funda- 
mental parental right guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

No attempts have been made by amend- 
ment supporters to refute this argument. 
One factor in this failure is possibly a tend- 
ency to see the state as the primary edu- 
cator. Or, to put it more moderately, to look 
upon the public school system as the ex- 
clusive agency of the state. Consequently, 
the parental stake is not considered relevant 
and has not drawn the attention it deserves. 
One result has been to stifle development of 
the proposition that the Supreme Court, by 
banning prayers and Bible reading, is not 
really taking a “neutral” attitude toward 
parents, but helping to erect a psychological 
wall of resistance to parental inculcation of 
religion for the child whose school day is ex- 
clusively structured along secular lines tends 
to develop an attitude of indifference toward 
religion. This reaction is well documented. 

Of course this does not mean that the 
majority of parents may coerce the minority 
to adhere to a State-designated form of 
prayer. 

Had arguments stemming from parental 
right received more attention at the hear- 
ings, the problem of religion and education 
would have been emphasized in terms of the 
religious freedom of two groups of parents, 
rather than having been dealt with as an 
issue between one group and government. 

The legal debate would have been cast in 
terms of religious freedom, rather than in 
terms of doctrinaire establishment, and 
would have opened the door to a different 
approach to the problem. 

For example, would not an acceptable 
solution be a system of religious instruction 
classes conducted after the school day and 
on school premises? Instructors would be 
other than public school teachers. The pro- 
gram would not be integrated or enmeshed 
with the public school machinery. There 
would be no coercion on students if the plan 
were properly administered. Moreover, re- 
ligion would still be associated with the 
school to an extent that would accommo- 
date the religiously minded parent. 

Such a plan would put government in the 
business of imparting religious education. 
Rather, this system would accommodate the 
facilities of the public school system to the 
interests of parents. 

It would refiect the mutual character of 
the public school system as designed to im- 
plement the interest of both parents and 
the state in education. 

This approach has been explored tentative- 
ly by the Judiciary Committee. One dif- 
ficulty seen was the use of public school prop- 
erty. 

The Supreme Court, in the McCollum case, 
has condemned such use, but the circum- 
stances were different. Religious instruc- 
tion was given during the school day and 
with substantial involvement of the school, 
in tee such as keeping attendance rec- 
ords. 
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Undoubtedly the committee will give addi- 
tional attention to this approach. In its 
careful weighing of the proposal, the commit- 
tee may take up the possibility of an amend- 
ment which would end the constitutional 
uncertainty concerning the use of public 
school property. 

Such a system of religious instruction, in 
addition to reflecting the mutual concern of 
parents and state, would be an application of 
principle enunciated by the Supreme Court in 
the Zorach case. The Court upheld in that 
case the constitutionality of released-time 
Teligious instruction held off public school 
premises. It said: 

“When the state encourages religious in- 
struction or cooperates with religious au- 
thorities by adjusting the schedule of public 
events to sectarian needs, it follows the best 
of our tradition for it then respects the re- 
ligious nature of our people and accommo- 
dates the public service to their spiritual 
needs.” 


L. B. J. Lauds Wright Patman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the things that makes WRIGHT PATMAN a 
National Congressman is that while he 
works hard to take care of his own dis- 
trict he is not unmindful of the needs of 
the rest of the country. 

The President of the United States 
took cognizance of this trait of the dean 
of the Texas congressional delegation in 
a speech he made on June 19 at Con- 
cord, Calif., at the dedication of that 
city’s rapid transit 

The President noted a hitherto unre- 
Ported historical incident that bears re- 
peating. 

Referring to the mass transit bill, the 
President said that when one of the com- 
mittees of Congress was considering the 
bill “a distingiushed Republican Con- 
gressman from Ohio said to Congress- 
man Parman, from my State, who was 
testifying in favor of the bill, Why are 
you from Texas interested in helping the 
People of New York solve their traffic 
problems? And the Congressman from 
my State said, ‘Well, I am interested be- 
cause this is the United States of Amer- 
ica, and the people of my State are as 
involved with the people of New York 
and California as the people of New York 
and California must be with the people 
of Texas.’” 

As a Congressman from Philadelphia, 
I am grateful to the chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee for 
the leadership he gave in helping our 
Urban Mass Transportation Act become 
a part of the law of the land. We in 
Philadelphia will benefit greatly by Mr. 
Parman’s efforts. 

I am inserting in the Rxconn the full 
text of President Johnson’s speech at 
Concord, Calif.: 

Governor Brown, Mr. Falk, Mr. Speaker, 
ladies, and gentlemen, those who believe that 
the frontiers of America are closed should 
be out here today. The dreams and the 
deeds represented by this ceremony prove 
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that the era of the pioneers is not over. 
Only the area of pioneering has changed. 

Yesterday's frontiers were vast empty 
lands, waiting to be claimed and cultivated 
by settlers who crossed the continent to start 
a new life. Today's frontiers are teeming 
cities, where too many people already lead 
a neglected life. Yesterday's frontiers were 
crisscrossed by wagon trains. Today's fron- 
tiers are clogged by automobiles. There are 
more than 80 million motor vehicles on our 
roads today. By 1980 there will be 120 mil- 
lion, almost 1 vehicle for every 2 people. 
There are almost 1½ million registered ve- 
hicles in the bay area alone. If they were 
lined up bumper to bumper, they would 
stretch from California to Maine—although 
I wouldn't recommend a trip under such 
circumstances. So we must develop ade- 
quate alternative means of transportation, or 
the coming crisis of congestion may do more 
to frustrate the growth and development of 
America than all the burning deserts and 
the barren mountains which stood in the 
path of our ancestors a century ago. 

You here in California are doing something 
about that crisis. This mass transit system 
is a victory, a victory for vision of men who 
started 12 long years ago to make it a reality. 
Now we need a major national effort to solve 
the problems of rapid transit, and this ad- 
ministration is determined to make that 
effort. 

Our urban mass transportation act spon- 
sored by this administration has already 
passed the Senate of the United States and 
it will soon come to a vote in the House, We 
are going to do our dead level best to see 
that it passes the House and becomes the 
law of the land. Both Republicans and 
Democrats are supporting that measure be- 
cause transportation is a bipartisan prob- 
lem. It is also national in scope. Seventy 
percent of our people live in metropolitan 
areas. Fifty-three of our country's biggest 
metropolitan areas either border or cross 
State lines. Their transit problems ignore 
local boundaries, but their taxing powers are 
limited and their resources are already 
strained. Congress has voted billions of dol- 
lars to build highways, to build airports, to 
dredge harbors, to dredge canals, to improve 
river navigation. In the last century Con- 
gress helped finance rallroads and shipping 
lines, to open up new areas of the country, to 
open up new trade routes abroad. Now 
Congress and the Federal Government must 
help to solve the problems of transportation. 
These problems require us to create new 
concepts of cooperation, a creative federal- 
ism between the Federal Government, the 
State governments and local communities. 
And that is what our bill will do. When this 
bill went before one of the committees of 
omeen last year, a distinguished Republi- 

from Ohio said to Con- 

Patman, from my State, who was 
testifying in favor of the bill, “Why are you 
from Texas interested in helping the people 


That is the kind of spirit that we need 
in this country, and that is the kind of 
The 
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perils of the present into a promising future. 

So we are going to work with the people 
of our States. We are going to work with 
the people of our communities to solve the 
problems of those communities and those 
States. This administration does not in- 
tend to permit America to stagnate. This 
administration is not going to stand still. 
With the help of you wonderful people who 
have come here today, with the help of all 
of the people of the great State of Califor- 
nia, your country is going to move ahead, to 
give every American a fair chance to lead a 
useful and a happy and a prosperous life. 
That is the function of government and 
that is what government under this ad- 
ministration will do. 

Thank you. 


The Militarized State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial in the Des Moines Register of 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964, sets forth an 
analysis of proposals recently made that 
would directly affect our tax burden and 
its distribution in terms of goods and 
services rendered for the American peo- 
ple. It is self-explanatory and is as 
follows: 


THE MILITARIZED STATE 


The military proposals in the 1964 Re- 
publican platform would cost more than $50 
billion, according to estimates made by ex- 
perts in the Department of Defense for the 
Chicago Daily News. If this added cost were 
spread out over a two-term GOLDWATER ad- 
ministration, the national defense budget 
would rise at least $6 billion per year over 
the average of the Kennedy-Johnson admin- 
istration and $16 billion per year above the 
Eisenhower administration average. 

The Republican platform and GOLDWATER 
recommend the installation of a complete 
defense system against missiles. Presidents 
Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson have re- 
jected such a system as unreliable and too 
expensive. It would cost at least $30 billion. 
‘The Republican platform also calls for more 


One version of an advanced bomber, recom- 
mended by GOLDWATER, would cost about $10 
billion for 250 of the planes. 

The platform also promises to reduce total 
Federal spending by $5 billion a year, In 
order to accomplish this and increase de- 
fense spending $6 billion per year, other Fed- 
eral expenditures would have to be slashed. 
The News figures this would force a 50 per- 
cent cut in farm, highway, welfare, educa- 
tion, and foreign aid programs. 

Many Goldwater supporters are attracted 
to him by his talk about . “big gov- 
ernment,” welfare programs and taxes. 

However, the main factor in the rise of 
big Federal Government has been the rise in 


defense—$55 billion for the Military Estab- 
lishment (including atomic energy) and $5 
billion for defense-related space programs. 
Since 1950, when the military buildup for 
the Korean war began, national defense 
spending has more than tripled, while non- 
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defense spending has slightly more than 
doubled. State and local spending has in- 
creased more, both absolutely and relatively, 
than Federal spending for civil purposes 
since 1950. 

So if it is “big government” that is the 
evil to be fought, GotpwaTer and the Re- 
publican platform have aimed at the wrong 
target. 

The Republican platform and GoLDWATER 
propose to increase expenditures on defense 
and space from $60 billion to $66 billion and 
to reduce the total Federal budget to $92 
Dillion. 

This would mean that about 72 percent 
of current Federal spending would go for 
essentially military purposes. 

Since about 611 billion goes for interest 
on the national debt (mainly accumulated 
as a result of World War II), only $15 billion 
would be left for all other Federal Govern- 
ment functions, now costing about $26 bil- 
lion a year. 

Such a reduction in the civil functions of 
the Federal Government would have a crip- 
pling effect on Federal grants-in-aid pro- 
grams (amounting to about $9 billion a 
year) and thus on State and local govern- 
ment. The Federal Government would be 
pouring more money into heavy industry, 
electronics industry, and aircraft manufac- 


This would be a shift to the militarized 
state and away from the welfare state. It 
would still be big government“ but with- 
out the emphasis on the consumer and 
human well-being. 

Of course, GOLDWATER could not carry 
through such a drastic program in practice. 
Few platform programs ever are. 


Education Under a Handicap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, we 
often hear about juvenile delinquency 
and crime in Washington, D.C. But too 
little is said about how we in the Con- 
gress fail to provide more adequately for 
the needs of the residents of this, our 
Nation’s Capital. 

The following article from the Capitol 
Hills News should alert us to our respon- 
sibility in the area of education: 

EDUCATION UNDER A HANDICAP at LENOX 

ANNEX 
(By Lorna McCarthy) 
(Second on a series on Capitol Hill schools) 

Capitol Hill has the doubtful distinction 
of including in its boundaries, besides more 
widely known edifices, the 


intensified by the proximity of the new Van 
Ness School at Fifth and M. 

Some would consider that Lenox Annex 
is not part of Capitol Hill at all. There are 
no restored houses in the immediate area; 
the nearest are five long blocks from the 
annex, The view on the M Street side is of 
the Navy yard, on the other three sides of 
public housing and a vacant lot. 

Many do not know that the building even 
exists. For 2 years the fire marshal thought 
that the shining new extension added in 
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when the Van Ness was completed. Part of 
was at that time condemned 
The new Van Ness was soon 
bursting at the seams and so the old build- 
ing was given a coat of paint and reopened 
in 


Lenox Annex in 1961, when Mrs. 
Gross became principal of both 
and the annex. The boundary lines 
for attendance at the annex are still identi- 


School, named after Walter P. 
Lenox, 13th Mayor of Washington, is 19 years 
older than the annex, but it has never been 


The Department of Buildings and Grounds 
frankly admits that the annex is the worst 
school building in the District and would 
like to see it condemned. (This is unlikely, 
however, since it complies with all the 
In every room the plaster is 


bare bricks show through holes in the plas- 
ter. Water seeps in through the cracks when 
it rains. In winter the children wear coats 
in the classroom because the heating system 
is inadequate, 

The school operates with the barest mini- 
mum of rooms. It has eight classrooms, a 
principal's room, a teacher's room and a base- 
ment playroom, but no auditorium, library, 
lunchroom, office space, examination room 
(for the school doctor's checkups) or kin- 
dergarten facilities. The Annex qualifies. 
for the derogatory label “substandard,” not 
because of overcrowded classrooms, but be- 
cause of its lack of extra rooms. This means, 
for example, that the basement playroom 
doubles as a lunchroom and that the doctor 
carries out his examinations in the princi- 
pal's office. The only thing the school does 
not lack is toilet facilities; it has twice as 
many as it needs. But there is not a single 
wall mirror in the building, even in the 
teachers” washroom. 

Mrs. Gross described the situation this 
way: “It is as if we were putting children 
into a place where there is absolutely no 
provision for them. People tell me that this 
schools is no older than some Northwest 
schools such as Mann and Stoddard, but 
those children live in a different world. They 
don’t need attractive surroundings as badly 
as these children do.” 

The playground is large by Capitol Hill 
standards, but a dismal place all the same. 
Massive cracks crisscross the surface, grass 
and weeds sprouting from them. There 
are two pieces of play equipment: a basket- 
ball hoop and a set of simple chinning bars, 
one missing. There is simply no money for 
more. An alley running alongside the play- 
ground was infested with rats until recently. 
The day the rats were cleared out of the 
alley, three were seen in the school base- 
ment. 

A fresh coat of paint inside and outside 
help, but would be pointless without first 
repairing the roof, flashing and plaster. The 
school was painted 7 years ago, which is 
not too bad compared with other District 
schools. Schools being painted this year 
were last painted 8,9, or 10 yearsago. In any 
case, the Department of Buildings and 
Grounds believes it is not worth spending 
money (perhaps as much as $100,000) to re- 
pair a substandard building, but would rather 
put it into a new one or add more classrooms 
to another school which already has most of 
the facilities needed at the annex. 

A total of 14 new classrooms is needed in 
the area covered by Van Ness, Lenox, Lenox 
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Annex, Tyler and Giddings elementary 
schools. But where to build them? It is 
highly unlikely that a new school will be built 
on the same site as Lenox Annex. Already 
virtually segregated—254 of the 256 students 
are Negro—a new annex, similarly situated 
cheek by jowl with public housing, would 
certainly stay that way. Expanding Van Ness 
is not being considered because it cannot 
grow upward and there is no land available to 
build on. The other alternatives are expand- 
ing Giddings or Lenox. To expand Giddings, 
the Department of Buildings and Grounds 
would need to acquire a neighboring block of 
land (over the dead bodies of a number of 
Capitol Hill residents). Another proposal is 
to add more classrooms to Lenox and make a 
huge “school complex” of Lenox and Gid- 
dings. The adjoining schools would be run 
independently under two principals but 
would probably share some facilities, 

Understandably, Mrs. Gross would like to 
have both her schools under one roof—at 
Lenox. At present she goes to the annex 
three times a week, mainly to keep up the 
teachers’ morale since all her office work is 
done at Lenox. Happily for the students, 
morale is high among the teachers in spite 
of their dreary working conditions. There 
are eight teachers at Lenox annex, four of 
them temporary, which is not necessarily a 
disadvantage, according to Mrs. Gross. 
Bright pictures, posters, and maps cover 
much of the peeling paint and gaping plas- 
ter in the classrooms. 

It's amazing, the difference that the spirit 
of just one person can make,” says Mrs. 
Gross. “A year ago, there was none of this. 
Then one of the teachers started to hang- 
up in her room—anything colorful she could 
lay her hands on. The others followed her 
lead.” In the playroom-lunchroom an at- 
tractive mural, painted by a teacher, covers 
an entire wall. Mrs. Gross considers herself 
lucky to get the staff she has because “it’s 
hard to attract good teachers to a schoo] like 
this.“ Her own energy and enthusiasm belie 
her statement, however. 

The students follow the Amidon plan with 
the track system common to most District 
schools. Since there is no honors track, 
students who qualify for it move on to other 
area schools. The majority of the students 
are in the regular track. In addition there 
are two “basic” classes for children who for 
various reasons cannot keep up with the 
regular track, and remedial reading classes. 
The average reading level at Lenox annex 18 
below the District average. This is not sur- 
prising since most of the students are eco- 
nomically and culturally deprived and at- 
tend school with the minimum of family en- 
couragement. 

The largest class is the first grade with 34 
students. Others have 28 to 30, except the 
basic classes which have only 18 students. 
Communicating with students in these basic 
classes in the teachers’ hardest job. 

Once or twice a month the students have 
art, music, and science lessons from the 
board of education specialist teachers. The 
visits of the physical education teacher are 
equally rare and therefore supplemented by 
the teachers at the annex. 

One of the brightest spots is the weekly 
visit of a roving recreation leader from the 
District of Columbia Recreation Department, 
who takes out groups of 11-, 12-, and 13- 
yéar-olds for a walk or on a camping trip, 
to a skating rink, or a museum. The chil- 
dren desperately need more experiences of 
this kind. Mrs. Gross feels that the language 
arts program being tried out in the area 
known as the inner city would be of im- 
Measurable benefit to children at Lenox 
Annex. This program encourages culturally 
deprived children to want to listen, talk, and 
read by opening to them experiences such 25 
visits to the theater, the ballet, and the cir- 
cus. Sometimes a teacher will simply bring 
with her to the classroom a surprise bag full 
of colorful, intriguing things to show and 
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talk about. But children at Lenox Annex 
are not considered to be so deprived as those 
downtown. Mrs. Gross begs to differ: “A 
few restored houses five blocks away do not 
make these children less deprived.” 

She believes that the school’s greatest 
need, after the all-important one of new 
Quarters, is for some kind of social worker 
to complement the work of the teachers. 
Many students at Lenox Annex have problems 
which go beyond the classroom. Teachers, 
even when they are aware of problems, do 
Not have time to deal with them. In many 
cases some contact needs to be established 
With parents as well as children: this is 
Where a trained social worker would come in. 

“We do what we can, but it isn't enough,” 
Says Mrs. Gross. She will watch with inter- 
est a new pilot project slated to start at 
Tyler School, involving a social worker work- 
ing in coordination with teachers and the 
school doctor and nurse. If successful, the 
Project will be tried at other area schools 
where needed, 

“These children need so much,” says Mrs. 
Gross. “Besides what we teach them in 
school, they need to learn how to live.” 


Bracero Status Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, lest 
anyone believe that issues kept off the 
floor of the Congress lose their vitality, 
I thought the Members would be inter- 
ested in gaining insight as to the cur- 
rent status of agricultural labor pros- 
pects for 1964 and 1965 as set forth in 

current Council of California Grow- 
ers Newsletter. 

Whether you support the California 
8rowers or not, certainly I believe their 
fortitude and courage in attempting to 
Solve an extremely serious domestic 
Problem without governmental assist- 
ance is to be admired. 

The letter follows: 

THE Proposen BILL To EXTEND THE BRACERO 
ProgRAM—A CoUNCIL WHITE PAPER RE- 
PORT 
Last week, a Congressman from California, 

Republican Par MAxrix, announced to the 

Press that he intends to introduce a 3-year 

ut of the bracero bill. This is the first 

Such bill discussed openly. But it probably 

Won't be the last. After all, it’s a most natu- 

ral thing for a Congressman such as Mr. Man- 

TIN, who represents an agricultural area and 

Who understands the serious problems of his 

Constituents, to introduce such legislation. 
The problem is, there's a big difference be- 

tween introducing such a bill and getting it 

Passed into law. Why? Well, for one reason, 

8 2 ot Congressmen don't 

e on as e Con; n from 

Agricultural areas. W 
Very much aware of this, the press also 

remembering full well agriculture's February 

Public statement—called th 

comment on 


Peil, facts of life and in keeping with the 

decision of a unified and fully com- 
mitted Oalifornia agriculture—reported that 
ze there was no question as to the need 
Or some type of supplementary labor to fill 
the forthcoming bracero gap, it is felt that 
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the introduction of any foreign-labor bill by 
any Representative of an agricultural area, 
is ill-timed at this time. 

As we've discussed in past newsletters, and 
as agriculture agreed in February and an- 
nounced to the world In a statement before 
the State board of agriculture, here’s why: 

It's Just not enough for this type of legis- 
lation to be introduced by a Congressman 
from an agricultural area. Not the way this 
Congress is made up. And certainly not in 
the middle of an election year. Particularly 
an election year in which a major campaign 
issue is—and will continue to be—unemploy- 
ment and the war on poverty. 

Not only is it not enough, it could be dis- 
asterous if such a bill were pushed in earnest 
by agriculture. For such a push could really 
provide a platform for the people who killed 
the last attempt at a 3-year phaseout exten- 
sion; and only begrudgingly went along with 
the 1-year extension we did get, And in so 
doing, issued a final warning to agriculture 
to use this year to utilize the domestic labor 
that they know exists. 

Well, that admonition to agriculture to 
utilize the domestics that a majority of Con- 
gress, the labor leaders, the State govern- 
ment, and others, know exists gave agricul- 
ture the real incentive to take the stand that 
was taken back there in February. 

And, as you'll recall, that stand included 
a multipart program consisting of the follow- 
ing: (1) agriculture stated that because of 
the political factors involved, it would not 
seek nor support an extension of Public Law 
78, the bracero program; (2) that it would 
conduct massive recruitment efforts here in 
California and elsewhere throughout the 
United States in a sincère attempt to fill 
what was anticipated to be a major farm 
labor gap come December 31 of this year; (3) 
urged the State government to conduct a 
series of massive studies to answer—once and 
for all—the questions involved. Questions 
like, are there enough domestic workers here 
in California and elsewhere? If there are, 
where are they and will they be willing, able, 
qualified, and available to do the work when 
and where it must be done? If so, at what 
wages? 

In that stand, agriculture, in effect, said 
to government, to labor, and to everyone eise 
involved who has said there are plenty of 
domestic workers, “OK, we'll try sincerely. 
But, you say the workers are available, you 
say you can supply them. Fine; we'll do our 
share. But you've got the ball. Now you 
run with it and score—or go to the showers.” 

Since taking that stand, agriculture has 
tried, is trying, and wili continue to try. 
What's more, we've re the results— 
and lack of results—to the State adminis- 
tration. And we will continue to do so. As 
a result, the administration is getting very 
concerned. Particularly as the results of the 
State-ordered studies—through the Univer- 
sity of California and the department of em- 
ployment are coming in. Results which even 
in preliminary form pretty well confirm what 
growers have reported all along; namely, (1) 
that there aren't enough qualified workers 
here in the State or outside the State to 
properly fill the Jobs now filled by braceros; 
(2) there is no evidence whatever that even 
greatly increased wages would have any sig- 
nificant effect in providing the number of 
new workers needed; (3) that mechanization 
of the stoop-labor crops, while perhaps the 
ultimate solution, is not yet at the point 
where it will now do the work done by sup- 
plementary foreign workers—in fact, mech- 
anization of many bracero-harvested 
is not presently considered feasible; (4) that 
the need for temporary labor at peak seasons 
for the next 5 years will be as great if not 
greater than is now the case; (5) that agri- 
ture—its allied industries, their workforce, 
the economy of California and the consumers 
of this Nation are going to be in trouble all 
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the way down the line if a reasonable, sup- 
plementary labor force is not available. 

Good grief, you may ask, with this kind of 
evidence building * * * what are we waiting 
for? Why not really get in and push a 
bracero bill extension? 

Well, there are a number of reasons. Some 
of which we've already outlined. d some 
we haven't. Like, for example, assuming that 
any kind of a foreign labor program could 
reasonably be expected to pass at this time, 
what kind of a p does agriculture 
really want? Is it Public Law 78 or some- 
thing else? Is it a 3-year phaseout program? 
Or is it some other kind—like, perhaps, a 
program more reasonably geared to the best 
predictions as to when most stoop-labor 
crops can be reasonably mechanized. That 
is, mechanized without driving out the small 
farmer and mechanized to the extent that, 
what domestic workers there are, won't be 
deprived of jobs, but rather, will be able to 
find a more permanent type of employment 
in the—at least, so far—unmechanizable 
crops. 

And there are other reasons, As we pointed 
out in the same United Press International 
report that referred to the proposed intro- 
duction of such a bill by Congressman Mar- 
Thy as ill timed, considering the emphasis 
recently on the country’s unemployment and 
President Johnson's war on poverty. 

For in that report we also said: “The time 
has come for the Government—and labor— 
those so opposed to supplementary foreign 
labor—to either admit that we do need some 
kind of supplemental labor or show us that 
they were right in saying that we don’t. And 
so far, they have been totally unable to do 
either.” 

Once again, it’s one thing for a bill to be 
introduced, but it’s another thing for that 
bill to be passed into law. 

So, taking all of the factors into considera- 
tion, such a move, at this time, is considered 
untimely and could, in fact, result in some 
most adverse effects. Effects which could 
hurt agriculture and its allied industries for 
years to come, were such a bill really pushed 
by agriculture at this stage of the game. 

On the other hand, labor, Government, and 
a lot of others involved, others with a ter- 
rific stake in this whole situation, have been 
tossed the ball. In fact, it’s been likened 
more to a bomb than a ball. A bomb which 
could well blow up in their faces if they're 
not careful, 

But rather than dwell too much on this 
phase, let's simply say that the fuse is bumn- 
ing shorter, the heat is being felt. And if 
agriculture remains calm, cool, and collected, 
continues to stand by its important February 
commitment, as indeed it must, we may soon 
Well see the formation of an all around recog- 
nition of the problems, and support, for the 
solution. And that, we would submit, is what 
it takes to get things done in this day and 
age. Particularly at this stage of the game. 
And, in an election year, at that. 


Does History Repeat? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing observation from the Eldorado 
rt e 
tion, 1 belleve that students of American 
history will be interested in these facts: 
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Dors History REPEAT? 

Lincoln and Kennedy: 

1. Both Presidents were concerned with 
civit rights. 

2. Lincoln was elected in 1860, Kennedy in 
1960. 

3. Both were slain on Friday and in the 
presence of their wives. 

4. Their successors both named Johnson, 
were southerners, Democrats, and had served 
in the U.S. Army. 

5. Andrew Johnson was born in 1808, 
Lyndon Johnson was born in 1908. 

8. John Wilkes Booth, the assassin of Lin- 
coln, was born in 1839. Lee Harvey Oswald 
was born in 1939. 

7. Both Booth and Oswald were south- 
erners favoring unpopular causes. 

8. Both slayers of Booth and Oswald (Bos- 
ton Corboth and Jack Ruby) murdered the 
two assassins before their trials. 

9. Both Presidents’ wives lost children 
through death while in the White House. 

10. Both Presidents were shot in the head. 

11. Kennedy’s secretary was named Lin- 
coln. Lincoln's secretary was named Ken- 
nedy. 

(Now, if you want to speculate further, 
it is recorded that Linooln’s Vice President 
served out his term and was not reelected.) 


Dangerous Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, ordinar- 
ily I do not approve of people from one 
State advising the people of other States 
how to run their business. But that 
seems to have become the practice in 
these United States. 

However, I was so impressed with an 
editorial written by my good friend, 
Fitz Hugh McCoy, in the Hattiesburg, 
Miss., American, which appeared in the 
July 21 edition, that I desire to place it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for others 
to read. It is just good common horse- 
sense. 

The editorial follows: 

DANGEROUS LEADERS 
(By Fitz McCoy) 

Several reasons are being offered for the 
race rioting in New York City. 

It has even been broadly hinted in some 
press reports that the summer heat is to 
blame. 


Now comes an official of the National Urban 
League with the claim that it was the nomi- 
nation of Senator BARRY GOLDWATER by the 
Republicans which brought on the tension. 

If it had happened in Mississippi, of course, 
the explanation would have been much 
simpler. In fact, we predict that Mississippi 
eventually will somehow be blamed for the 
Harlem savagery. 

It is time for responsible voices in high 
places to tell certain civil rights leaders 
in clear terms that they themselves must 
share a large part of the blame. But the 
voices are silent on this score, 

Certain civil rights leaders are appear- 
ing at rallies and on television and telling 
their already inflamed people that the New 
York police are murderers. 
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New York City police are the only force 
restraining the hatred and hysteria of Har- 
lem from spilling out over the city in a 
nightmarish orgy of violence. And yet when 
they defend the ctty from this catastrophe, 
they are branded “murderers” by the very 
people who have helped to work the people 
of Harlem into such a riotous frenzy. 

Let the civil rights leaders go on television 
and explain to the people what they would 
have the police do in the face of large-scale 
rioting and looting. Would they have the 
police stand aside and let it rage and spread? 
Are they demanding the right of the people 
of Harlem to riot without interference? If 
not, what would they have police do? 

It is indeed unfortunate that the Harlem 
Negro boy was shot to death in the incident 
that actually triggered the rioting. But it 
should be clearly undersood and accepted 
by all persons of all races that anyone ad- 
vancing on a policeman with an open knife 
and refusing to stop is likely to be shot. 

And it is also true that the people of 
Harlem have been taught defiance of the 
police to such an extent that it does not take 
a slaying to touch off rioting. The arrest 
of a prostitute or a dope peddler or a traffic 
violator can touch off the same deadly chain 
reaction in the irresponsibly cultivated at- 
mosphere of defiance and lawlessness that 
characterizes Harlem. 

If the civil rights leaders would destroy 
the effectiveness of police in coping as best 
they can with New York's explosive racial 
situation, what would they offer as a replace- 
ment? 

Until they control their people instead 
of inflaming them, and until they can sug- 
gest more effective ways of breaking up riots 
in progress than the use of whatever police 
force is needed, then their continued mali- 
cious undercutting of police authority brands 
them as leaders who are dangerous not only 
to New York City but to this entire Nation. 


The 1964 Republican Platform “For the 
People” 


SPEECH 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to serve as chairman of the 
1964 Republican platform committee. 
Under permission granted, I read into 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the text of 
the 1964 platform: 

“SECTION 1. FOR A FREE PEOPLE 


“Humanity is tormented once again by 
an age-old issue—is man to live in dig- 
nity and freedom under God or be en- 
slaved—are men in government to serve, 
or are they to master, their fellow men? 

_ “It befalls us now to resolve this issue 
anew—perhaps this time for centuries 
tocome. Nor can we evade the issue here 
at home. Even in this constitutional 
Republic, for two centuries the beacon of 
liberty the world over, individual freedom 
retreats under the mounting assault of 
expanding centralized power. Fiscal and 
economic excesses, too long indulged, 
already have eroded and threatened the 
greatest experiment in self-government 
mankind has known. 

“We Republicans claim no monopoly of 
love of freedom. But we challenge as 
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unwise the course the Democrats haye 
charted; we challenge as dangerous the 
steps they plan along the way; and we 
deplore as self-defeating and harmful 
many of the moves already taken. 

“Dominant in their council are leaders 
whose words extol human liberty, but 
whose deeds have persistently delimited 
the scope of liberty and sapped its vital- 
ity. Year after year, in the name of 
benevolence, these leaders have sought 
the enlargement of Federal power. Year 
after year, in the guise of concern for 
others, they have lavishly expended the 
resources of their fellow citizens. And 
year after year, freedom, diversity, and 
individual, local, and State responsibility 
have given way to regimentation, con- 
formity, and subservience to central 
power. 

“We Republicans hold that a leader- 
ship so misguided weakens liberty in 
America and the world. We hold that 
the glittering enticements so invitingly 
proffered the people, at their own ex- 
pense, will inevitably bring disillusion- 
ment and cruel disappointment in place 
of promised happiness. 

“Such leaders are Federal extremists— 
impulsive in the use of national power, 
improvident in the management of pub- 
lic funds, thoughtless as to the long-term 
effects of their acts on individual free- 
dom and creative, competitive enterprise. 
Men so recklessly disposed cannot be 
safely entrusted with authority over 
their fellow citizens, 

“To Republicans, liberty is still today 
man's most precious possession. For 
every citizen, and for the generations to 
come, we Republicans vow that it shall 
be preserved. 

“In substantiation of this belief the 
Republican Party submits this platform. 
To the American people it is our solemn 
bond. 

“TO STAY FREE 

“The shape of the future is our para- 
mount concern. Much of today’s moral 
decline and drift—much of the prevail- 
ing preoccupation with physical and ma- 
terial comforts of life—much of today's 
crass political appeals to the appetites of 
the citizenry—can be traced to a leaner- 
ship grown demagogic and materialistic 
through indifference to national ideals 
founded in devoutly held religious faith. 
The Republican Party seeks not to re- 
nounce this heritage of faith and high 
purpose; rather, we are determined to 
reaffirm and reapply it. So doing, these 
will be our guides: 

1. Every person has the right to gov- 
ern himself, to fix his own goals, and to 
make his own way with a minimum of 
governmental interference. 

“2. It is for government to foster and 
maintain an environment of freedom en- 
couraging every individual to develop to 
the fullest his God-given powers of mind, 
heart and body; and, beyond this, gov- 
ernment should undertake only needful 
things, rightly of public concern, which 
the citizen cannot himself accomplish. 

“We Republicans hold that these two 
priciples must regain their primacy in 
our Government’s relations, not only 
with the American people, but also with 
cating, and peoples everywhere in the 
wor! 
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“3. Within our Republic the Federal 
Government should act only in areas 
where it has constitutional authority to 
act, and then only in respect to proven 
needs where individuals and local or 
State governments will not or cannot 
adequately perform. Great power, 
whether governmental or private, politi- 
cal or economic, must be so checked, 
balanced, and restrained and, where 
necessary, so dispersed as to prevent. it 
from becoming a threat to freedom any 
Place in the land. 

“4. It is a high mission of government 
to help assure equal opportunity for all, 
affording every citizen an equal chance 
at the starting line but never determin- 
ing who is to win or lose. But govern- 
ment must also reflect the Nation’s com- 
Passionate concern for those who are un- 
able, through no fault of their own, to 
Provide adequately for themselves. 

“5. Government must be restrained in 
its demands upon and its use of the re- 
Sources of the people, remembering that 
it is not the creator but the steward of 
the wealth it uses; that its goals must 
ever discipline its means; and that serv- 
ice to all the people, never to selfish or 
Partisan ends, must be the abiding pur- 
Pose of men entrusted with public power. 

“DEEDS NOT WORDS 


“The future we pledge, then, for free- 
dom, by faithful adherence to these 
guides. Let the people compare these 
guides with those of the Democratic 
Party, then test, not the words of the 
two parties, but their performance during 
the past 4 years of Democratic control. 

“Let the people ask: 

“Is the Republic stronger today or 
Wiser than when the present administra- 
tion took office 4 years ago? 

“Is its guardianship of freedom more 
respected at home and throughout the 
world? 

“For these 4 years the leaders of the 
Democratic Party have been entrusted 
with the Nation's executive power and 
Overwhelmingly in control of the Con- 
ress. The question must be asked: 
Have these leaders successfully advanced 
the purposes of this mightiest Nation 
Mankind has known? 

“Tragically, in each instance, the an- 
Swer must be ‘No.’ 

“Let the Democratic Party stand ac- 
Cused. 


“SECTION 2. FAILURES OF FOREIGN POLICY 


“This Democratic administration has 
been, from its beginning, not the master 
but the prisoner of major events. The 
will and dependability of its leadership, 
€ven for the defense of the free world, 
have come to be questioned in every area 
of the globe. 

“DISREGARD OF ALLIES 

“This administration has neglected to 
Consult with America's allies on critical 
Matters at critical times. This neglect 
has led to lack of confidence, lack of re- 
Spect, and disintegrating alliances. 

“It has permitted an erosion of NATO 
force and unity, alienating most of its 
member nations by negotiating with the 
common foe behind their backs. It has 
Offered concessions to the Communists 
while according our allies little under- 
Standing, patience, or cooperation. 
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“This administration has created dis- 
cord and distrust by failing to develop 
a nuclear policy for NATO. 

“It has provoked crises of confidence 
with our oldest friends, including Eng- 
land and France, by bungling such major 
projects as Skybolt and NATO's nuclear 
needs. 

“It has allowed other great alliances— 
SEATO and CENTO—also to deteriorate, 
by failing to provide the leadership re- 
quired for their revitalization and by 
neglecting their cooperation in keeping 
the peace. 

“WEAKNESS BEFORE COMMUNISM 


“This administration has sought ac- 
commodations with communism without 
adequate safeguards and compensating 
gains for freedom: It has alienated 
proven allies by opening a ‘hot line’ first 
with a sworn enemy rather than with a 
proven friend, and in general pursued 
a risky path such as began at Munich a 
quarter century ago. 

“It has misled the American people 
and forfeited a priceless opportunity to 
win concessions for freedom by mishan- 
dling sales of farm commodities to Com- 
munists. At first it disavowed any in- 
tent to subsidize prices or use credit; 
later it demanded such authority and 
forced the Democrats in Congress to ac- 
quiesce. At first it hinted at concessions 
for freedom in return for wheat sold to 
Russia; later it obtained no concessions 
at all. At first it pledged not to breach 
restraints on trade with Communist 
countries in other parts of the world; 
later it stimulated such trade itself, and 
thus it encouraged trade with Cuba by 
America’s oldest friends. 

“This administration has collaborated 
with Indonesian imperialism by helping 
it to acquire territory belonging to the 
Netherlands and control over the Pap- 
uan people, 

“It has abetted further Communist 
takeover in Laos, weakly accepted Com- 
munist violations of the Geneva agree- 


-ment, which the present administration 


perpetrated, and increased Soviet influ- 
ence in southeast Asia. 

“It has encouraged an increase of ag- 
gression in South Vietnam by appearing 
to set limits on America’s willingness to 
act—and then, in the deepening struggle, 
it has sacrificed the lives of American 
and allied fightingmen by denial of mod- 
ern equipment. 

“This administration has permitted 
the shooting down of American pilots, 
the mistreatment of American citizens, 
and the destruction of American prop- 
erty to become hallmarks of Communist 
arrogance. 

“It has stood by as wire barricade in 
Berlin became a wall of shame, defacing 
that great city, humiliating every Amer- 
ican, and disgracing freemen everywhere. 

“Tt has turned its back on the captive 
peoples of Eastern Europe,. abandoning 
their cause in the United Nations and in 
the official utterances of our Govern- 
ment. 

“This administration has forever 
blackened our Nation's honor at the Bay 
of Pigs, bungling the invasion plan and 
leaving brave men on Cuban beaches to 
be shot down. Later the forsaken sur- 
vivors were ransomed, and communism 
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“It has turned a deaf ear to pleas from 
throughout the Western Hemisphere for 
decisive American leadership to seal off 
subversion from the Soviet base just off 
our shore. 

“It has increased the long-term 
troubles for America by retreating from 
its pledge to obtain on-the-spot proof of 
the withdrawal of Soviet offensive weap- 
ons from Cuba. 

“It left vacant for many critical 
months the high posts of ambassador in 
Panama and with the Organization of 
American States, and thus it failed to an- 
ticipate and forestall the anti-American 
violence that burst forth in Panama. 

“UNDERMINING THE UNITED NATIONS 


“This administration has failed to pro- 
vide forceful, effective leadership in the 
United Nations. 

“It has weakened the power and in- 
fluence of this world organization by fail- 
ing to demand basic improvements in its 
procedures to guard against its becoming 
merely a forum of anti-Western insult 
and abuse. 

“It has refused to insist upon enforce- 
ment of the United Nations rules govern- 
ing financial support through such en- 
forcement is supported by an advisory 
opinion of the International Court of 
Justice. 

“It has shouldered virtually the full 
costs of the United Nations occupation 
of the Congo, only to have the ousted 
leadership asked back when United Na- 
tions forces had withdrawn. 

“FORSAKING AMERICA’S INTERESTS 


“This administration has subsidized 
various forms of socialism throughout 
the world, to the jeopardy of individual 
freedom and private enterprise. 

“It has proved itself inept and weak in 
international trade negotiations, allow- 
ing the loss of opportunities historically 
open to American enterprise and bar- 
gaining away markets indispensable to 
prosperity on American farms. 

“FAILURE OF NATIONAL SECURITY PLANNING 

“LOSING A CRITICAL LEAD 


“This administration has delayed re- 
search and development in advanced 
weapons systems and thus confronted 
the American people wtih a fearsome 
possibility that Soviet advances, in the 
decade of the 1970's, may surpass 
America’s present lead. Its misuse of 
cost effectiveness has stifled the crea- 
tivity of the Nation’s military, scientific, 
and industrial communities. 

“It has failed to originate a single new 
major strategic weapons system after 
inheriting from a Republican adminis- 
tration the most powerful military force 
of all time. It has concealed a lack of 
qualitative advance for the 1970’s by 
speaking of a quantitative strength 
which by then will be obsolete. It has 
not demonstrated the foresight neces- 
sary to prepare a strategic strength 
which in future years will deter war. 

“It has endangered security by down- 
grading efforts to prepare defenses 
against enemy ballistic missiles. It has 
retarded our own military development 
for near and outer space, while the 
enemy's development moves on. 
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“INVITATIONS TO DISASTER 


“This administration has adopted 
policies which will lead to a potentially 
fatal parity of power with communism 
instead of continued military superiority 
for the United States. 

“It has permitted disarmament nego- 
tiations to proceed without adequate 
consideration of military judgment—a 
procedure which tends to bring about, in 
effect, a unilateral curtailment. of Ameri- 
can arms rendered the more dangerous 
by the administration's discounting 
known Soviet advances in nuclear weap- 
onry. 


guards against possible consequences of 
the limited nuclear test ban treaty, in- 
cluding advanced underground tests 
where permissible and full readiness to 
test elsewhere should the need arise. 
“DISTORTIONS AND BLACKOUTS 


“This administration has adopted the 
policies of news management and unjus- 
tifiable secrecy, in the guise of guarding 
the Nation's security; it has shown a con- 
tempt of the right of the people to know 
the truth. 

“This administration, while claiming 
major defense savings, has in fact raised 
defense spending by billions of dollars a 
year, and yet has shortchanged critical 
areas, 

“UNDERMINING MORALE 

“This administration has weakened 
the bonds of confidence and understand- 
ing between civilian leaders and the 
Nation’s top military professionals. It 
has bypassed seasoned military judg- 
ment in vital national security policy de- 
cisions, 

“It has permitted nonmilitary consid- 
erations, political as well as spurious eco- 
nomic arguments, to reverse professional 
judgment on major weapons and equip- 
ment such as the controversial TFX, 
the X-22, and the nuclear carrier. 

“In sum, both in military and foreign 
affairs, the Democratic record all the 
world around is one of disappointment 
and reverses for freedom. 

“And this record is no better at home. 

“FAILURES AT HOME 
“INABILITY TO CREATE JOBS 


“This administration has failed to 
honor its pledges to assure good jobs, full 
prosperity, and a rapidly growing econ- 
omy for all the American people: 

“Failing to reduce unemployment to 
4 percent, falling far short of its an- 
nounced goal every single month of its 
tenure in office; and 

“Despite glowing promises, allowing a 
disheartening increase in long-term and 
youth unemployment. 

“This administration has failed to ap- 
ply Republican-initiated retraining pro- 
grams where most needed, particularly 
where they could afford new economic 
opportunities to Negro citizens. It has 
preferred, instead, divisive political pro- 


posals. 

„It has demonstrated its inability to 
measure up to the challenge of automa- 
tion which, wisely guided, will enrich the 
lives of all people. Administration ap- 
proaches have been negative and unpro- 
ductive, as for example the proposed 
penalties upon the use of overtime. Such 


“It has failed to take minimum safe- 
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penalties would serve only to spread ex- 
isting unemployment and injure those 
who create jobs. 

“It has failed to perform its responsi- 
bility under Republican amendments to 
the Manpower Training Act. It has ne- 
glected, for example, the basic require- 
ment of developing a dictionary of labor 
skills which are locally, regionally, and 
nationally in short supply, even though 
many thousands of jobs are unfilled to- 
day for lack of qualified applicants. 


“FAILING THE POOR 


“This administration has refused to 
take practical free enterprise measures 
to help the poor. Under the last Re- 
publican administration, the percentage 
of poor in the country dropped encour- 
agingly from 28 to 21 percent. By con- 
trast, the present administration, despite 
a massive increase in the Federal bu- 
reaucracy, has managed a mere 2-per- 
centage-point reduction. 

“This administration has proposed a 
so-called war on poverty which charac- 
teristically overlaps, and often contra- 
dicts, the 42 existing Federal poverty 
programs. It would dangerously cen- 
tralize Federal controls and bypass effec- 
tive State, local and private programs. 

“It has demonstrated little concern for 
the acute problems created for the poor 
by inflation. Consumer prices have in- 
creased in the past 342 years by almost 


5 percent, amounting in effect to a 5-per- 


cent national sales tax on the purchases 
of a family living on fixed income. 

“Under housing and urban renewal 
programs, notably in the Nation's Cap- 
ital, it has created new slums by forcing 
the poor from their homes to make room 
for luxury apartments, while neglecting 
the vital need for adequate relocation 
assistance. 

“RETARDING ENTERPRISES 


“This administration has violently 
thrust Federal power into the free mar- 
ket in such areas as steel prices, thus 
establishing precedents which in future 
years could critically wound free enter- 
prise in the United States. 

“It has so discouraged private enter- 
prise that the annual increase in the 
number of businesses has plummeted 
from the Republican level of 70,000 a 
year to 47,000 a year. 

“It has allowed the rate of business 
failures to rise higher under its leader- 
ship than in any period since depression 
days. 

“It has aggravated the problems of 
small business by multiplying Federal 
recordkeeping requirements and has hurt 
thousands of small businessmen by forc- 
ing up their costs. 

“This administration has curtailed, 
through such agencies as the National 
Labor Relations Board, the simple, basic 
right of Americans voluntarily to go into 
or to go out of business. 

“Tt has failed to stimulate new hous- 
ing and attract more private capital into 
the field. In the past 3 years it has fall- 
en short by 1,500,000 units of meeting its 
pledge of 2 million new homes each year. 

“It has sought to weaken the patent 
system which is so largely responsible 
for America’s progress in. technology, 
medicine and science. 
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“It has required private electric power 
companies to submit to unreasonable 
Federal controls as a condition to the 
utilization of rights-of-way over public 
lands. It has sought to advance, with- 
out congressional authorization, a vastly 
expensive nationwide electrical trans- 
mission grid. 


‘“RETRAYAL OF THE FARMER 


“This administration has refused, in- 
credibly, to honor the clear mandate of 
American wheat farmers, in the largest 
farm referendum ever held, to free them 
of rigid Federal controls and to restore 
their birthright to make their own man- 
agement decisions. 

“It has strangled the Republican rural 
development program with redtape and 
neglected its most essential ingredient, 
local initiative. 

“It has broken its major promises to 
farm people, dropping the parity ratio 
to its lowest level since 1939. It has 
dumped surplus stocks so as to lower 
farm income and increase the vicious 
cost-price squeeze on the farmer. 

“It has evidenced hostility toward 
American livestock producers by propos- 
als to establish mandatory marketing 
quotas on all livestock, to fine and im- 
prison dairy farmers failing to maintain 
federally acceptable records, and to es- 
tablish a subsidized grazing cropland 
conversion program. It has allowed im- 
ports of beef and other meat products 
to rise to an alltime high during a slump 
in cattle prices which was aggravated 
by Government grain sales. 

“NEGLECT OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


“This administration has delayed the 
expeditious handling of oil shale patent 
applications and the early development 
of a domestic oil shale industry. 

“Tt has allowed the deterioration of the 
domestic mining and petroleum indus- 
tries including displacement of domestic 
markets by foreign imports. 

“Tt has failed to protect the American 
fishing industry and has retreated from 
policies providing equitable sharing of 
international fishing grounds. 

FISCAL IR RESPONSIBILITY 

“This administration has misled the 
American people by such budget manipu- 
lations as crowding spending into the 
previous fiscal year, presenting a pro- 
posal to sell off $2.3 billion in Govern- 
ment assets as a cut in spending, and 
using bookkeeping devices to make ex- 
penditures seem smaller than they ac- 
tually are. 

“It has, despite pledges of economy, 
burdened this Nation with four unbal- 
anced budgets in a row, creating deficits 
totaling $26 billion, with still more debt 
to come, reflecting a rate of sustained 
ese spending unmatched in peace- 

e. 

It has falled to establish sensible pri- 
orities for Federal funds. In conse- 
quence, it has undertaken needlessly ex- 
pensive crash programs, as for example 
accelerating a trip to the moon, to the 
neglect of other critical needs such as 
research into health and the increasingly 
serious problems of air and water pollu- 
tion and urban crowding. 

“This administration has continued to 
endanger retirement under social se- 
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curity for millions of citizens; it has at- 
tempted to overload the system with 
costly, unrelated programs which ignore 
the dangers of overly regressive taxation 
and the unfairness of forcing the poor to 
finance such programs for the rich. 

“It has demanded the elimination of 
& substantial portion of personal income 
tax deductions for charitable and church 
contributions, for real property taxes 
paid by homeowners, and for interest 
payments. The elimination of these 
deductions would impose great hardship 
upon millions of our citizens and dis- 
courage the growth of some of the finest 
organizations in America. 

“This administration has impeded in- 
vestigations of suspected wrongdoing 
which might implicate public officials in 
the highest offices in the land. It has 
thus aroused justifiable resentment 
against those who use the high road of 
Public service as the low road to illicitly 
acquired wealth. 

“It has permitted the quality and 
morale of the postal system to deterior- 
ate and drastically restricted its services. 
It has made the Post Office almost inac- 
cessible to millions of working people, 
reduced the once admired parcel post 
System to a national laughing stock— 
and yet it is intimated that Americans 
may soon have to pay 8 cents for a first- 
Class postage stamp. 

“Tt has resisted personal income fax 
Credits for education, always preferring 
the route leading to Federal control over 
Our schools. Some leading Democrats 
have even campaigned politically in fa- 
vor of such tax credits while voting 
against them in Congress. 

“Contrary to the intent of the Man- 
Power Training Act, it has sought to ex- 
tend Department of Labor influence over 
vocational education. 

“DISCORD AND DISCONTENT 


“This administration has exploited 
interracial tensions by extravagant cam- 
paign promises, without fulfillment, 
Playing on the just aspirations of the 
Minority groups, encouraging disorderly 
and lawless elements, and ineffectually 
administering the laws. 

“It has subjected career civil servants 
&nd part-time Federal employees, includ- 
ing employees of the Agriculture Depart- 
Ment, to political pressures harmful to 
the integrity of the entire Federal serv- 

. It has weakened veterans pref- 
erence in Federal jobs. 

It has made Federal intervention, 
even on the Presidential level, a standard 
operating practice in labor disputes, thus 
Menacing the entire system of free col- 
lective bargaining. 

“It has resorted to police-state tactics, 
Using the great power of Federal depart- 
Ments and agencies, to compel com- 
Pliance with administration desires, 
notably in the steel-price dispute. The 

ent of Justice, in particular, has 
n used improperly to achieve partisan 
Political, economic, and legislative goals. 
abuse of power should be the subject 
Of a congressional investigation. 
“WEAKENING RESPONSIBILITY 


“This administration has moved, 
through such undertakings as {ts so- 
Called war on poverty, accelerated public 
Works and the new communities program 
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in the 1964 housing proposal, to establish 
new Federal offices duplicating existing 
agencies, bypassing the State capitals, 
thrusting aside local government, and 
siphoning off to Washington the admin- 
istration of private citizen and com- 
munity affairs. 

“It has undermined the federally 
assisted, State-operated medical and 
hospital assistance program, while us- 
ing—and abusing—Federal authority to 
force a compulsory hospital program 
upon the people and the Congress. 

“This enumeration is necessarily in- 
complete. It does not exhaust the cata- 
log of misdeeds and failures of the pres- 
ent administration. And let the Nation 
realize that the full impact of these 
many ill-conceived and ill-fated activi- 
ties of the Democratic administration is 
yet to come. 

“SECTION 3.. THE REPUBLICAN ALTERNATIVE 


“We Republicans are not content to 
record Democratic misdeeds and failures. 
We now offer policies and programs new 
in conception and dynamic in operation. 
These we urge to recapture initiative for 
freedom at home and abroad and to re- 
build our strength at home. 

“Nor is this a new role. Republican 
Presidents from Abraham Lincoin to 
Dwight D. Eisenhower stand as witness 
that Republican leadership is steadfast 
in principle, clear in purpose, and com- 
mitted to progress. The many achieve- 
ments of the Eisenhower administration 
in strengthening peace abroad and the 
well-being of all at home have been un- 
matched in recent times. Anew Repub- 
lican administration will stand proudly 
on this record. 

“We do not submit, in this platform, 
extravagant promises, to be cynically 
east aside after election day. Rather, 
we offer examples of Republican initia- 
tives in areas of overriding concern to 
the whole Nation—north, south, east, 
and west—which befit a truly national 
party. In the interest of brevity, we do 
not repeat the commitments of the 1960 
Republican platform, building a better 
America, and the 1962 declaration of 
Republican principle and policy. We 
incorporate into this platform as pledges 
renewed those commitments which are 
relevant to the problems of 1964. 

“These, then, will be our guides, and 
these our additional pledges, in meet- 
ing the Nation's needs. 

“FAITH IN THE INDIVIDUAL 


„1. We Republicans shall first rely on 
the individual's right and capacity to ad- 
vance his own economic well-being, to 
control the fruits of his efforts and to 
plan his own and his family’s future; 
and, where Government is rightly in- 
volved, we shall assist the individual in 
surmounting urgent problems beyond his 
own power and responsibility to control. 
For instance, we pledge: 

“Enlargement of employment oppor- 
tunities for urban and rural citizens, with 
emphasis on training programs to equip 
them with needed skills; improved job 
information and placement services; and 
research and extension services chan- 
neled toward helping rural people im- 
prove their opportunities. 

“Tax credits and other methods of as- 
sistance to help senior citizens meet the 
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costs of medical and hospital insurance. 

“A strong, fiscally sound system of 
social security, with improved benefits 
to our people. 

“Continued Federal support for a 
sound research program aimed at both 
the prevention and cure of diseases, and 
intensified efforts to secure prompt and 
effective application of the results of re- 
search. This will include emphasis on 
mental illness, drug addiction, alcohol- 
ism, cancer, heart disease, and other dis- 
eases of increasing incidence. 

“Revision of the social security laws to 
allow higher earnings, without loss of 
benefits, by our elderly people. 

“Full coverage of all medical and hos- 
pital costs for the needy elderly people, 
financed by general revenues through 
broader implementation of Federal-State 
plans, rather than the compulsory Demo- 
cratic scheme covering only a small per- 
centage of such costs for everyone re- 
gardless of need. 

“Adoption and implementation of a 
fair and adequate program for providing 
necessary supplemental farm labor for 
producing and harvesting agricultural 
commodities. 

“Tax credits for those burdened by the 
expenses of college education. 

“Vocational rehabilitation, through 
cooperation between Government—Fed- 
eral and State—and industry, for the 
mentally and physically handicapped, the 
chronically unemployed and the poverty 
stricken. 

“Incentives for employers to hire teen- 
agers, including broadening of tempo- 
rary exemptions under the minimum 
wage law. 

“Repeal of the administration's wheat 
certificate bread tax on consumers, 80 
burdensome to low-income families and 
overwhelmingly rejected by farmers. 

“Revision of present non-service-con- 
nected pension programs to provide in- 
creased benefits for low-income pension- 
ers, with emphasis on rehabilitation, 
nursing homes and World War I vet- 
erans, 

“Reevaluation of the Armed Forces’ 
manpower procurement programs with 
the goal of replacing involuntary induc- 
tions as soon as possible by an efficient 
voluntary system, offering real career 
incentives. 

“Enactment of legislation, despite 
Democratic opposition, to curb the flow 
through the mails of obscene materials, 
which has flourished into a multimillion 
dollar obscenity racket. 

“Support of a constitutional amend- 
ment permitting those individuals and 
groups who choose to do so to exercise 
their religion freely in public places, pro- 
vided religious exercises are not prepared 
or prescribed by the State or political 
subdivision thereof and no person's par- 
ticipation therein is coerced, thus pre- 
serving the traditional separation of 
church and state. 

“Pull implementation and faithful ex- 
ecution of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
and all other civil rights statutes, to as- 
sure equal rights and opportunities guar- 
8 by the Constitution to every cit- 

“Improvements of civil rights statutes 
adequate to changing needs of our times. 
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“Such additional administrative or 
legislative actions as may be required to 
end the denial, for whatever unlawful 
reason, of the right to vote. 

“Immigration legislation seeking to re- 
unite families and continuation of the 
fair share refugee program. 

“Continued opposition to discrimina- 
tion based on race, creed, national origin, 
or sex. We recognize that the elimina- 
tion of any such discrimination is a mat- 
ter of heart, conscience, and education, 
as well as of equal rights under law, 

“In all such programs, where Federal 
initiative is properly involved to relieve 
or prevent misfortune or meet overpow- 
ering need, it will be the Republican way 
to move promptly and energetically, and 
whereever possible to provide assistance 
of a kind enabling the individual to gain 
or regain the capability to make his own 
way and to have a fair chance to achieve 
his own goals. In all matters relating 
to human rights it will be the Republi- 
can way fully to implement all applicable 
laws and never to lose sight of the in- 
tense need for advancing peaceful prog- 
ress in human relationsin ourland. The 
party of Abraham Lincoln will proudly 
and faithfully live up to its heritage of 
com rights and equal opportunities for 

“In furtherance of our faith in the in- 
dividual, we also pledge prudent, re- 
sponsible management of the Govern- 
ment’s fiscal affairs to protect the 
individual against the evils of spend- 
thrift government—protecting most of 
all the needy and fixed-income families 
against the cruelest tax, inflation—and 
protecting every citizen against the high 
taxes forced by excessive spending, in 
order that each individual may keep 
more of his earnings for his own and his 
family’s use. For instance, we pledge: 

“A reduction of not less than $5 bil- 
lion in the present level of Federal 


spending. 

“An end to chronic deficit financing, 
proudly reaffirming our belief in a bal- 
anced budget. 

“Purther reduction in individual and 
corporate tax rates as fiscal discipline is 
restored. 

“Repayments on the public debt. 

“Maintenance of an tive, 
legislative, and regulatory climate en- 
couraging job-building enterprise to help 
assure every individual a real chance for 
a good job. 

“Wise, firm, and responsible conduct of 
the Nation’s foreign affairs, backed by 
miltary forces kept modern, strong, and 
ready, thereby assuring every individual 
of a future promising peace. 

“In all such matters it will be the Re- 
publican way so to conduct the affairs of 
government: as to give the individual 
citizen the maximum assurance of a 
peaceful and prosperous future, freed of 
the discouragement and hardship pro- 
duced by wasteful and ineffectual gov- 
ernment. 

“In furtherance of our faith in the in- 
dividual, we also pledge the maximum 
restraint of Federal intrusions into mat- 
ters more productively left to the indi- 
vidual. For instance, we pledge: 

“To continue Republican sponsorship 
of practical Federal-State-local pro- 
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grams which will effectively treat the 
needs of the poor, while resisting direct 
Federal handouts that erode away indi- 
vidual self-reliance and self-respect and 
perpetuate dependency, 

“To continue the advancement of edu- 
cation on all levels, through such 
programs as selective aid to higher 
education, strengthened State and local 
tax resources, including tax credits for 
college education, while resisting the 
Democratic efforts which endanger local 
control of schools. 

“To help assure equal opportunity and 
a good education for all, while opposing 
federally sponsored inverse discrimina- 
tion, whether by the shifting of jobs, or 
the abandonment of neighborhood 
schools, for reasons of race. 

“To provide our farmers, who have 
contributed so much to the strength of 
our Nation, with the maximum oppor- 
tunity to exercise their own management 
decisions on their own farms, while re- 
sisting all efforts to impose upon them 
further Federal controls. 

“To establish realistic priorities for the 
concentration of Federal spending in the 
most productive and creative areas, such 
as education, job training, vocational re- 
habilitation, educational research, ocean- 
ography, and the wise development and 
use of natural resources in the water as 
well as on land, while resisting Demo- 
cratic efforts to spend wastefully and 
indiscriminately. 

“To open avenues of peaceful progress 
in solving racial controversies while dis- 
couraging lawlessness and violence. 

“In all such matters, it will be the Re- 
publican way to assure the individual of 
maximum freedom as government meets 
its proper responsibilities, while resisting 
the Democratic obsession to impose from 
above, uniform and rigid schemes for 
meeting varied and complex human 
problems. 

“PAITH IN THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM 


“2. We Republicans shall vigorously 
protect the dynamo of economic 
growth—free, competitive enterprise— 
that has made America the envy of the 
world. For instance, we pledge: 

“Removal of those wartime Federal 
excise taxes, favored by the Democratic 
administration, on pens, pencils, jewelry, 
cosmetics, luggage, handbags, wallets, 
and toiletries. 

“Assistance to small business by sim- 
plifying Federal and State tax and regu- 
latory requirements, fostering the avail- 
ability of longer term credit at fair terms 
and equity capital for small firms, en- 
couraging strong State programs to 
foster small business, establishing more 
effective measures to assure a sharing by 
small business in Federal procurement, 
and promoting wider export oppor- 
tunities. 

“An end to power-grabbing regulatory 
actions, such as the reach by the Federal 
Trade Commission for injunctive powers 
and the ceaseless pressing by the White 
House, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, and Federal Trade Commission to 
dominate consumer decisions in the 
marketplace. 

“Returning the consumer to the driv- 
er's seat as the chief regulator and chief 
beneficiary of a free economy, by resist- 
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ing excessive concentration of power, 
whether public or private. 

“A drastic reduction in burdensome 
Federal paperwork and overlapping reg- 
ulations, which weigh heavily on small 
businessmen struggling to compete and 
to provide jobs. 

“A determined drive, through tough, 
realistic negotiations, to remove the 
many discriminatory and restrictive 
trade practices of foreign nations. 

“Greater emphasis on oversea sales 
of surplus farm commodities to friendly 
countries through long-term credits re- 
payable in dollars under the Republican 
food-for-peace program. 

“Dedication to freedom of expression 
for all news media, to the right of ac- 
cess by such media to public proceedings, 
and to the independence of radio, tele- 
vision, and other news-gathering media 
from excessive Government control 

“Improvement, and full and fair en- 
forcement, of the antitrust statutes, 
coupled with long-overdue clarification 
of Federal policies and interpretations 
relating thereto in order to strengthen 
competition and protect the consumer 
and small business. 

“Constant opposition to any form of 
unregulated monopoly, whether business 
or labor. 

“Meaningful safeguards against irre- 
parable injuries to any domestic indus- 
tries by disruptive surges of imports, such 
as in the case of beef and other meat 
products, textiles, oil, glass, coal, lumber, 
and steel. 

“Enactment of law, such as the Demo- 
3 administration vetoed in the 88th 

that labels of im- 
paren 1 elearly disclose their foreign 
origin. 

“Complete reorganization of the Na- 
tlonal Labor Relations Board to assure 
impartial protection of the rights of the 
public, employees, and employers, ending 
the defiance of Congress, by the present 
Board. 

“The redevelopment of an atmosphere 
of confidence throughout the Govern- 
ment and across the Nation, in which 
vigorous competition can flourish. 

“In all such matters it will be the Re- 
publican way to support, not harass—to 
encourage, not restrain—to build confi- 
dence, not threaten—to provide stability, 
not unrest—to speed genuine growth, not 
conjure up statistical fantasies and to 
assure that all actions of Government 
apply fairly to every element of the Na- 
tion’s economy. 

“In furtherance of our faith in the 
competitive system, we also pledge: 

“A continual reexamination and re- 
duction of Government competition with 
private business, consistent with the rec- 
ommendations of the Second Hoover 
Commission. 

“Elimination of excessive bureaucracy. 

“Full protection of the integrity of the 
career governmental services, military 
and civilian, coupled with adequate pay 
scales. 

“Maximum reliance upon subordinate 
levels of government and individual citi- 
zens to meet the Nation's needs, in place 
of establishing even more Federal agen- 
cies to burden the people. 
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“In all such matters relating to Fed- 
eral administration it will be the Repub- 
lican way to provide maximum service 
for each tax dollar expended, watchfully 
superintend the size and scope of Federal 
activities, and assure an administration 
always fair, efficient, and cooperatively 
disposed toward every element of our 
competitive system. 

“YAITH IN LIMITED GOVERNMENT 

“3. We Republicans shall insist that 
the Federal Government have effective 
but limited powers, that it be frugal and 
efficient, and that it fully meet its con- 
stitutional responsibilities to all the 
American people. For instance, we 
pledge: 

“Restoration of collective bargaining 
responsibility to labor and management, 
minimizing third-party intervention and 
preventing any agency of Goverment 
from becoming an advocate for any pri- 
vate economic interest. 

“Development of truly voluntary com- 
modity programs for commercial agri- 
culture, including payments in kind out 
of Government-owned surpluses, diver- 
sion of unneeded land to conservation 
uses, price supports free of political ma- 
nipulation in order to stimulate and at- 
tain fair market prices, together with 
adequate credit facilities and continued 
support of farmer-owned and operated 
cooperatives including rural electric and 
telephone facilities, while resisting all 
efforts to make the farmer dependent, 
for his economic survival, upon either 
compensatory payments by the Federal 
Government or upon the whim of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

“Full cooperation of all governmental 
levels and private enterprise in advancing 
the balanced use of the Nation's natural 
resources to provide for man’s multiple 
needs. 

“Continuing review of public-land laws 
and policies to assure maximum oppor- 
tunity for all beneficial uses of the pub- 
lic lands, including the development of 
mineral resources. 

“Comprehensive water-resource plan- 
ning and development, including proj- 
ects for our growing cities, expanded re- 
search in desalinization of water, and 
continued support of multipurpose rec- 
lamation projects. 

“Support of sustained yield manage- 
Ment of our forests and expanded re- 
search for control of forest insects, dis- 
Case, and forest fires. 

“Protection of traditional domestic 
fishing grounds and other actions, in- 
Cluding tax incentives, to encourage 
Modernization of fishing vessels, and im- 
Prove processing and marketing prac- 
tices. 

“Continued tax support to encourage 
exploration and development of domes- 
tic sources of minerals and metals, with 
reasonable depletion allowances, 

“Stabilization of present oil programs, 
Private development of atomic power, 

reased coal research and expansion of 
Coal exports. 

“A replanning of the present space 
Program to provide for a more orderly, 
yet aggressively pursued, step-by-step 
development, remaining alert to the 
danger of overdiversion of skilled per- 
sonnel in critical shortage from other 
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vital areas such as health, industry, ed- 
ucation and science, 

In furtherance of our faith in limited, 
frugal, and efficient government we also 
pledge: 

“Credit against Federal taxes for spec- 
ified State and local taxes paid, and a 
transfer to the States of excise and other 
Federal tax sources, to reinforce the fis- 
cal strength of State and local goyern- 
ments so that they may better meet ris- 
ing school costs and other pressing ur- 
ban and suburban problems such as 
transportation, housing, water systems 
and juvenile delinquency. 

“Emphasis upon channeling more pri- 
yate capital into sound urban develop- 
ment projects and private housing. 

“Critical reexamination and major 
overhaul of all Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams with a view to channeling such 
programs through the States, discon- 
tinuing those no longer required, and ad- 
justing others in a determined effort to 
restore the unique balance and creative 
energy of the traditional American sys- 
tem of government. 

“Revitalization of municipal and 
county governments throughout America 
by encouraging them, and private citi- 
zens as well, to develop new solutions of 
their major concerns through a stream- 
lining and modernizing of State and local 
processes of government, and by a re- 
newed consciousness of their ability to 
reach these solutions, not through Fed- 
eral action, but through their own capa- 
bilities. 

“Support of a constitutional amend- 
ment, as well as legislation, enabling 
States having bicameral legislatures to 
apportion one House on basis of their 
choosing, including factors other than 
population. 

“Complete reform of the tax structure, 
to include simplification as well as lower 
rates to strengthen individual and busi- 
ness incentives. 

“Effective budgetary reform, improved 
congressional appropriation procedures, 
and full implementation of the antide- 
ficiency statute. 

“A wide-ranging reform of other con- 
gressional procedures, including the pro- 
vision of adequate professional staff as- 
sistance for the minority membership on 
congressional committees, to insure that 
the power and prestige of Congress re- 
main adequate to the needs of the times. 

“High priority for the solution of the 
Nation's balance-of-payment difficulties 
to assure unquestioned confidence in the 
dollar, maintenance of the competitive- 
ness of American products in domestic 
and foreign markets, expansion of ex- 
ports, stimulation of foreign tourism in 
the United States, greater foreign shar- 
ing of mutual security burdens abroad, 
a drastic reorganization and redirection 
of the entire foreign aid effort, gradual 
reductions in oversea U.S. forces as 
manpower can be replaced by increased 
firepower; and strengthening of the in- 
ternational monetary system without 
sacrifice of our freedom of policymaking. 

“In all such matters it will be the Re- 
publican way to achieve not feigned but 
genuine savings, allowing a reduction of 
the public debt and additional tax reduc- 
tions while meeting the proper responsi- 
bilities of Government. We pledge an 
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especially determined effort to help 
strengthen the ability of State and local 
governments to meet the broad range of 
needs facing the Nation's urban and 
suburban communities. 

“SECTION 4. FREEDOM ABROAD 


“The Republican commitment to indi- 
vidual freedom applies no less abroad. 

“America must advance freedom 
throughout the world as a vital condition 
or orderly human progress, universal 
justice, and the security of the Ameri- 
can people. 

“The supreme challenge to this policy 
is an atheistic imperialism—communism, 

“Our Nation's leadership must be 
judged by—indeed, American independ- 
ence and even survival are dependent 
upon—the stand it takes toward commu- 
nism. 


“That stand must be: victory for free- 


dom. There can be no peace, there can 


be no security, until this goal is won. 

“As long as Communist leaders remain 
ideologically fixed upon ruling the world, 
there can be no lesser goal. This is the 
supreme test of America's foreign policy. 
It must not be defaulted, In the balance 
is human liberty every place on earth. 

“REDUCING THE RISKS OF WAR 


“A dynamic strategy aimed at vic- 
tory—pressing always for initiatives for 
freedom, rejecting always appeasement 
and withdrawal—reduces the risk of nu- 
clear war. It is a nation’s vacillation, 
not firmness, that tempts an aggressor 
into war. It is accommodation, not op- 
position, that encourages a hostile nation 
to remain hostile and to remain aggres- 
sive. 

“The road to peace is a road not of 
fawning amiability but of strength and 
respect. Republicans judge foreign 
policy by its success in advancing free- 
dom and justice; not by its effect on in- 
ternational prestige polls. 

“In making foreign policy, these will be 
our guidelines: 

“TRUSTING OURSELVES AND OUR FRIENDS 


“1. Secrecy in foreign policy must be 
at a minium, public understanding at a 
maximum. Our own citizens, rather 
than those of other nations, should be 
accorded primary trust. 

“2. Consultation with our allies should 
take precedence over direct negotiations 
with Communist powers. The bypassing 
of our allies has contributed greatly to 
the shattering of free world unity and to 
the loss of free world continuity in op- 
posing communism. 

“COMMUNISM’S COURSE 


“3. We reject the notion that com- 
munism has abandoned its goal of world 
domination, or that fat and well-fed 
Communists are less dangerous than lean 
and hungry ones. We also reject the 
notion that the United States should 
take sides in the Sino-Soviet rift. 

“Republican foreign policy starts with 
the assumption that communism is the 
enemy of this Nation in every sense until 
it can prove that its enmity has been 
abandoned. 

“4. We hold that trade with Commu- 
nist countries should not be directed to- 
ward the enhancement of their power 
and influence but could only be justified 
if it would serve to their power. 
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“5. We are opposed to the recognition 
of Red China. We oppose its admission 
into the United Nations. We steadfastly 
support free China. 

“6. In negotiations with Communists, 
Republicans will probe tirelessly for rea- 
sonable, practicable, and trustworthy 
agreements. However, we will never 
abandon insistence on advantages for the 
free world. 

J. Republicans will continue to work 
for the realization of the open skies 
policy proposed in 1955 by President 
Eisenhower. Only open societies offer 
Teal hope of confidence among nations. 

“COMMUNISM'S CAPTIVES 


“8. Republicans reaffirm their long- 
standing commitment to a course leading 
to eventual liberation of the Communist- 
dominated nations of Eastern Europe, 
Asia and Latin America, including the 
peoples of Hungary, Poland, East Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Armenia, Ukraine, Yugoslavia, 
and its Serbian, Croatian, and Slovene 
peoples, Cuba, mainland China, and 
many others. We condemn the persecu- 
tion of minorities, such as the Jews, with- 
in Communist borders. 

“THE UNITED NATIONS 


“9, Republicans support the United 
Nations. However, we will never rest in 
our efforts to revitalize its original pur- 


pose. 

“We will press for a change in the 
method of voting in the General Assem- 
bly and in the specialized agencies that 
will reflect population disparities among 
the member states and recognize differ- 
ing abilities and willingness to meet the 
obligations of the charter. We will in- 
sist upon General Assembly acceptance 
of the International Court of Justice 
advisory opinion, upholding denial of 
the votes of member nations which refuse 
to meet properly levied assessments, so 
that the United Nations will more ac- 
curately reflect the power realities of 
the world. Further to assure the carry- 
ing out of these recommendations and 
to correct the above abuses, we urge the 
calling of an amending convention of 
the United Nations by the year 1967. 

“Republicans will never surrender to 
any international group the responsibil- 
ity of the United States for its sover- 
eignty, its own security, and the leader- 
ship of the free world. 

“NATO: THE GREAT SHEILD 


“10. Republicans regard NATO as in- 
dispensable for the prevention of war 
and the protection of freedom. NATO's 
unity and vitality have alarmingly de- 
teriorated under the present administra- 
tion. It is a keystone of Republican 
foreign policy to revitalize the Alliance. 

“To hasten its restoration, Republican 
leadership will move immediately to es- 
tablish an international commission, 
comprised of individuals of high com- 
petence in NATO affairs, whether in or 
out of government, to explore and rec- 
ommend effective new ways to strengthen 
alliance participation and fulfillment. 

“FREEDOM'S FURTHER DEMANDS 

“11. To our Nation’s associates in 
SEATO and CENTO, Republicans pledge 
reciprocal dedication of purpose and re- 
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vitalized interest. These great alliances, 
with NATO, must be returned to the 
forefront of foreign policy planning. A 
strengthened alliance system is equally 
necessary in the Western Hemisphere. 
“This will remain our constant pur- 
pose: Republicans will labor tirelessly 
with free men everywhere and in every 
circumstance toward the defeat of com- 
munism and victory for freedom. 
“THE GEOGRAPHY OF FREEDOM 


“12. In diverse regions of the world, 
Republicans will make clear to any hos- 
tile nation that the United States will 
increase the costs and risks of aggres- 
sion ‘to make them outweigh hopes for 
gain.. It was just such a communication 
and determination by the Eisenhower 
Republican administration that produced 
the 1953 Korean armistice. The same 
strategy can win victory for freedom and 
stop further aggression in southeast Asia. 

“We will move decisively to assure 
victory in South Vietnam, While con- 
fining the conflict as closely as possible, 
America must move to end the fighting 
in a reasonable time and provide guar- 
antees against further aggression. We 
must make it clear to the Communist 
world that, when conflict is forced with 
America, it will end only in victory for 
freedom. 

“We will demand that the Berlin wall 
be taken down prior to the resumption 
of any negotiations with the Soviet Union 
on the status of forces in, or treaties 
affecting, Germany. 

“We will reassure our German friends 
that the United States will not accept 
any plan for the future of Germany 
which lacks firm assurance of a free 
election on reunification. 

“We will urge the immediate imple- 
mentation of the Caracas declaration of 
solidarity against international Commu- 
nist intervention endorsed in 1954 by the 
Organization of American States during 
the Eisenhower administration, which 
declaration, in accordance with the his- 
toric Monroe Doctrine, our Nation’s of- 
ficial policy since 1823 opposes domina- 
tion of any of our neighbor nations by 
any power outside this hemisphere. 

“We will vigorously press our OAS 
partners to join the United States in re- 
storing a free and independent govern- 
ment in Cuba, stopping the spread of 
Sino-Soviet subversion, forcing the with- 
drawal of the foreign military presence 
now in Latin America, and preventing 
future intrusions. We Republicans will 
recognize a Cuban Government-in-exile; 
we will support its efforts to regain the 
independence of its homeland; we will 
assist Cuban freedom fighters in carrying 
on guerrilla warfare against the Com- 
munist regime; we will work for an eco- 
nomic boycott by all nations of the free 
world in trade with Cuba; we will assist 
a free Cuba to achieve economic stabil- 
ity; and we will encourage free elections 
in Cuba after liberty and stability are 
restored. 

“We will consider raising the economic 
participation of the Republic of Panama 
in the operation of the Panama Canal 
and assure the safety of Americans in 
the area. We will reaffirm this Nation's 
treaty rights and study the feasibility of 
a substitute, sea level canal at an appro- 
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priate location including the feasibility 
of nuclear excavation. 

“Republicans will make clear to all 
Communists now supporting or planning 
to support guerrilla and subversive ac- 
tivities, that henceforth there will be no 
privileged sanctuaries to protect those 
who disrupt the peace of the world. We 
will make clear that blockade, intercep- 
tion of logistical support, and diplomatic 
and economic pressure are appropriate 
U.S. counters to deliberate breaches of 
the peace. 

“We will make clear to all Communist 
leaders everywhere that aggressive ac- 
tions, including those in the German air 
corridors, will be grounds for reevalua- 
tion of any and all trade or diplomatic 
relations currently to communism’s ad- 
vantage. 

“We will take the cold war offensive on 
all fronts, including, for example, a re- 
invigorated USIA. It will broadcast not 
our weaknesses but our strengths. It 
will mount a psychological warfare at- 
tack on behalf of freedom and against 
Communist doctrine and imperialism. 

“Republicans will recast foreign aid 
programs. We will see that all will serve 
the cause of freedom. We will see that 
none bolster and sustain anti-American 
regimes; we will increase the use of pri- 
vate capital on a partnership basis with 
foreign nationals, as a means of foster- 
ing independence and mutual respect but 
we assert that property of American Na- 
tionals must not be expropriated by any 
foreign government without prompt and 
adequate compensation as contemplated 
by international law. 

“Respecting the Middle East, and in 
addition to our reaffirmed pledges of 1960 
concerning this area, we will so direct 
our economic and military assistance as 
to help maintain stability in this region 
and prevent an imbalance of arms. 

“Finally, we will improve the efficiency 
and coordination of the foreign service, 
and provide adequate allowances for for- 
eign service personnel. 

“THE DEVELOPMENT OF FREEDOM 


13. Freedom's wealth must never sup- 
port freedom’s decline, always its growth. 
America’s tax revenues derived from free 
enterprise sources must never be em- 
ployed in support of freedom's enemies. 
America must assist young and under- 
developed nations. In the process, how- 
ever, we must not sacrifice the trust of 
old friends. 

“Our assistance, also, must be condi- 
tional upon self-help and progress to- 
ward the development of free institu- 
tions. We favor the establishment in 
underdeveloped nations of an economic 
and political climate that will encourage 
the investment of local capital and at- 
tract the investment of foreign capital. 

“FREEDOM'S SITIELD—AND SWORD 

“Finally, Republicans pledge to keep 
the Nation's sword sharp, ready, and de- 
pendable. 

“We will maintain a superior, not 
merely equal, military capability as long 
as the Communist drive for world domi- 
nation continues. It will be a capability 
of balanced force, superior in all its arms, 
maintaining flexibility for effective per- 
eae in the rapidly changing science 

war. 
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“Republicans -will never unilaterally 
disarm America. 

“We will demand that any arms re- 
duction plan worthy of consideration 
guarantee reliable inspection. We will 
demand that any such plan assure this 
Nation of sufficient strength, step by step, 
to forestall and defend against possible 
violations. 

“We will take every step necessary to 
carry forward the vital military research 
and development programs. We will 
pursue these programs as absolutely nec- 
essary to assure our Nation of superior 
strength in the 1970's. 

“We will revitalize research and de- 
velopment. programs needed to enable 
the Nation to develop advanced new 
weapons systems, strategic as well as 
tactical. 

“We will include the flelds of anti- 
submarine warfare, astronautics and 
aeronautics, specia] guerrilla forces, and 
such other defense systems required to 
keep America ready for any threat. 

“We will fully implement such safe- 
guards as our security requires under the 
limited nuclear test ban treaty. We will 
conduct advanced tests in permissible 
areas, maintain facilities to test else- 
where in case of violations, and develop 
to the fullest our ability to detect Com- 
munist transgressions. Additionally, we 
will regularly review the status of nu- 
clear weaponry under the limited nu- 
clear test ban to assure this Nation’s 
protection. We shall also provide sen- 
sible, continuing reviews of the treaty 
itself. 

“We will end second-best weapons 
policies. We will end the false econo- 
mies which place price ahead of the per- 
formance upon which American lives 
may depend. Republicans will bring an 
end once again to the peak-and-valley 
defense planning, so costly in morale 
and strength as well as in dollars. We 
will prepare a practical civil defense 
program. 

“We will restore the morale of our 
Armed Forces by upgrading military pro- 
fessionalism, and we will allow profes- 
Sional dissent while insuring that strong 
and sound civilian authority controls 
objective decisionmaking. 

“We will return the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to their lawful status as the Presi- 
dent’s principal military advisors. We 
Will insure that an effective planning 
and operations staff is restored to the 
National Security Council. 

“We will reconsecrate this Nation to 
human liberty, assuring the freedom of 
our people, and rallying mankind to a 
new crusade for freedom all around the 
world. 

“We Republicans, with the help of Al- 
mighty God, will keep those who would 
bury America aware that this Nation 
has the strength and also the will to 
Gefend its every interest. Those in- 
terests, we shall make clear, include the 
Preservation and expansion of freedom— 
and ultimately its victory—every place 
on earth. 

“We do not offer the easy way. We 
Offer dedication and perseverance, lead- 
ing to victory. This is our platform. 

is the Republican way.” 
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Members of the committee were the 
following: 
COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Representative Melvin R. Laird, of 
Wisconsin, chairman; Representative 
Glenard P. Lipscomb, of California, as- 
sistant national security affairs; Repre- 
sentative Charles E. Goodell, of New 
York, assistant, domestic affairs. 

Alabama: J. R. Bennet, Mrs. Joseph 
Simpson. 


Alaska: Theodore Stevens, Mrs. Emily 
Savage. 
Arizona: Representative John J. 


Rhodes, Mrs. Richard Timmons. 

Arkansas: James Grimes, Mrs. W. L. 
Jameson. 

California: M. Philip Davis, Mrs. Ivy 
Baker Priest Stevens. 

Colorado: Senator Peter H. Dominick, 
Mrs. Ione McMurtry. 

Connecticut: Representative Abner W. 
Sibal, Mrs. Anna-Mae Switaski. 

Delaware: William V. Roth, Jr., Mrs. 
G. Herbert Calhoun. 

District of Columbia: George A. 
Parker, Miss Catherine D. Scott. 

Florida: Victor Hruska, Mrs. Janet 
Showalter. 

Georgia: Roscoe Pickett, Mrs. W. C. 
Calhoun. 

Hawaii: E. E. Black, Mrs. Joan Os- 


borne. 
Idaho: George Knowles, Mrs. Irma 
Scott. 
Hlinois: Representative Leslie C. 


Arends, Mrs. Marguerite Stitt Church. 

Indiana: John Burkhart, Mrs. Jean 
Bond. 

Iowa: Senator Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper, Mrs. Anna Lomas. 

Kansas: Richard D. Rogers, Mrs. Ella- 
may Kay. 

Kentucky: Edwin G. Middleton, Miss 
Edith Napier. 

Louisiana: Tom Stagg, Mrs. George 
Belchie, Jr. 

Maine: Sumner T. Pike, Mrs. Char- 
lotte H. White. 

Maryland: Edward T. Miller, Mrs. K. 
Black Massenburg. 

Massachusetts: Representative Silvio 
O. Conte, Mrs. Janet K. Starr. 

Michigan: Richard C. VanDusen, Mrs. 
Irma Liverance. 

Minnesota: Representative Clark Mac- 
Gregor, Mrs. Russell T. Lund. 

Mississippi: Charles E. Klumb, Mrs. 
Katherine B. Sheely. 

Missouri: Representative Thomas B. 
Curtis, Mrs. James A. Reed. 

Montana: Representative James F. 
Battin, Mrs. Harry Roe. 

Nebraska: Robert B. Crosby. 

Nevada: William B. Wright, Mrs. Ger- 
aldine Stocker. 

New Hampshire: Dr. J. Duane Squires. 

New Jersey: Representative Peter H. B. 
Frelinghuysen, Mrs. Katherine K. Neu- 
berger. 

New Mexico: John Donnell, Mrs. R. P. 
Waggoner. 

New York: Joseph F. Carlino, Mrs 
Wilma C. Rogalin. 

North Carolina: John A. Wilkinson, 
Mrs. Louis G. Rogers. 

North Dakota: Dr. B. J. Clayburgh. 

Ohio: Representative William M. Mc- 
Culloch, Representative Frances P. Bol- 
ton. 
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Oklahoma: David A. Bartlett, Mrs. 
Dorothy Stanislaus. 
wo John Dellenback, Miss Shirley 

Pennsylvania: Senator Hugh Scott, 
Mrs. June Honaman. 

Puerto Rico: Luis A. Ferre, 

Rhode Island: Bayard Ewing, Mrs. D. 
Eldredge Jackson, Jr. 

South Carolina: W. W. Wannamaker, 
Jr., Mrs, Norman C. Armitage. 

South Dakota: William Gibson, Mrs. 
Bert Phillips. 

Tennessee: Harry C. Carbaugh, Mrs. 
Garrison Elder. 

Texas: Senator John Tower, 
Tobin Armstrong. 

Utah: Orval Hafen, Mrs. Oma Wilcox. 

Vermont: George W. F. Cook, Mrs. 
Clifford B. Harwood. 

Virginia: Jack L. Middleton, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Lee Whitford. 

Virgin Islands: Jose Shaubah. 

Washington: Jack England, Mrs. Fred 
Niemi. 

West Virginia: Representative Arch A. 
Moore, Jr. 

Wisconsin: Representative Melvin R. 
Laird, Mrs. T. W. Norris. 

Wyoming: Richard R. Jones, Mrs. Asa 
Jarrett. 

William B. Prendergast, 
director. 

William J. Baroody, Jr., assistant ex- 
ecutive director. 

Miss Catherine D. Scott, secretary. 

Mrs. Barbara B. Kendall, assistant 
secretary, 


Mrs. 


executive 


Equal Opportunity—For Men, Too—In 
the Nurse Corps and Medical Special- 
ist Corps 

SPEECH 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us who have worked long and hard 
over the years to secure and maintain 
equal employment opportunities for 
women are sensitive to unequal oppor- 
tunities in employment wherever and 
however they exist. So it is with regret 
that I learn that the press of other leg- 
islation will prevent the Armed Services 
Committee this year from considering 
H.R. 1034, sponsored by Congresswoman 
Frances P. Botton of Ohio, to permit 
the Army and the Air Force to commis- 
sion men for service in the Nurse Corps 
and the Medical Specialist Corps. Mrs. 
Botton is the author of much of our leg- 
islation to upgrade the careers and in- 
crease the supply of our country's nurses. 

Truly, in the nursing field, perhaps 
more than in any other profession, 
women are a “little more equal” than 
men. Men comprise just about 2 per- 
cent of the Nation’s professional] nurses, 
and many men among that small per- 
centage are holding administrative rath- 
er than nursing assignments. Nurs- 
ing has been considered a “woman's” 
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profession for so long that it has always 
been difficult to attract men into the 
field. Yet many men have made excel- 
lent nurses and medical specialists, par- 
ticularly in the armed forces, and many 
more could be—both in the services and 
in the private health field. I have re- 
ceived a strong endorsement of Mrs, 
Botrton’s bill from Sister Wilma Marie 
of the St. Louis University School of 
Medicine in her capacity as president 
of the Eastern Missouri Chapter of the 
American Physical Therapy Association. 
This organization believes passage of 
H.R. 1034 would be most helpful in in- 
creasing the number of male physical 
therapists by opening up important new 
career opportunities in the commissioned 
ranks of the armed services for men in- 
terested in this field. 

In 1954 legislation sponsored by Mrs. 
Botton enabled men to receive reserve 
commissions in the Army Nurse Corps 
and the Army Medical Specialist Corps. 
But men still cannot be regular officers 
in those corps. The Air Force has statu- 
tory authority to appoint men as regular 
officers in those fields, but since the law 
uses such designations as “she” and 
“her,” the Air Force would like the 
United States Code to spell out in clear 
language that men are as “equal” as 
women for consideration for such ap- 
pointments. H.R. 1034 would amend 
this law to refer to “persons” rather 
than to “women” and to eliminate the 
word “she” in reference to officers in 
these categories. 

Women have a special stake in sup- 
porting Mrs. BoLTON’s bill. Here we can 
show by example that we really do be- 
lieve in equality of opportunity for all 
who, by training and experience, qualify 
for the job. 


Religious Liberty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, the National 
Association of Evangelicals has called my 
attention to an editorial in the publica- 
tion Christianity Today dealing with a 
problem in the Armed Forces Sunday 
schools. I submit the article at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 80 
that my colleagues may have an oppor- 
tunity to become aware of the problem 
of the controversy which exists: 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND THE ARMED FORCES 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
For some years a situation has existed in 


the Protestant Sunday schools in the Armed 


Forces that gives cause for concern regard- 
ing violation of the First Amendment of the 
Constitution, Affected is the religious free- 
dom of hundreds of Protestant chaplains and 
about 160,000 pupils in military Sunday 
schools. At issue is the official promotion 
of the unified Protestant Sunday school cur- 
riculum for Armed Forces (UPSSC) and, in 
the case of the Air Force, the mandatory 
use of this curriculum in all Sunday schools 
on Air Force bases. Also in question is the 
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use of Unified Course materials. While these 
materials are not technically in the 
Armed Forces, they are so firmly backed by 
senior officers of the respective chaplaincies 
as to tip the scales heavily in favor of their 
use by chaplains. In the Air Force, only 
by special permission may substitute mate- 
rials be used, 

We with gratitude the indis- 
pensable contributions of chaplains, their 
supporting denominations, and lay Christians 
to the men and women and familles in the 
Armed Forces. Basic to the spiritual welfare 
and morale of service personnel is their re- 
lation to chaplains and to Christian com- 
manders. We are also aware of the pe- 
curtarly difficult administrative problems of 
the service Sunday schools. 

Nevertheless the Supreme Court said in 
deciding in Engel v. Vitale (the Regents’ 
prayer case) and Abington School District v. 
Schempp (the Bible reading and Lord's 
prayer case) that for government to prescribe 
religious and devotional materials is uncon- 
stitutional. But in the Armed Forces this 
very thing is being done extensively and 
against continued protest. 

Since 1962 the National Association of 
Evangelicals has, in a series of communica- 
tions, called the situation to the attention of 
the Armed Forces Chaplains Board and the 
Department of Defense. Members of Con- 
gress have also protested. Nevertheless, a 
directive to command chaplains in the Air 
Force, dated December 16, 1963, declared: 
“This curriculum (UPSSC) is not only sug- 
gested; it is the Air Force program, and com- 
mand chaplains are expected to give it their 
leadership and support.” Of the materials, 
the directive said, “The unified course ma- 
terials are selected annually by qualified 
civilian and military personnel. Because 
these materials represent the best available 
and come from many denominational 
sources, they are recommended for use in 
the Air Force unified religionus education 
program,” Then, after instructions about 
procurement of supplementary materials, 
there is this statement: “The authority to 
supplement does not authorize elimination 
of the recommended materials. (Does not 
this imply prescription of materials?) If, 
however, the chaplains of a major faith 
group, on any given installation, find that 
the recommended course materials are inad- 
equate to meet the needs of the religious 
education p: a a letter may be 
submitted through channels to this office 
stating thelr reasons for regarding the ma- 
terials to be Inadequate and giving a de- 
scription and the source of recommended 
substitute materials. If it is determined 
that a valid requirement for change exists 
and if the recommended course materials 
cover the subjects as outlined in the cur- 
riculum, favorable consideration will be giv- 
en to the recommendation.” 


Surely it is clear that this is a case in which 
a religious curriculum is prescribed and re- 
ligious materials promoted by high military 
authority and in which the substitution of 
alternate materials is hedged about by official 
military procedure. Particularly disturbing 
is the refusal of the Armed Forces Chaplains 
Board and the Department of Defense to 
alter the situation. In October 1963, the 
Honorable Norman S. Paul, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, said in a letter to Repre- 
sentative L. MENDEL Rivers, of South Car- 
Olina, “With the pending charge in Air 
Force regulations, there is no regulation 
which requires a military installation to use 
the unified Sunday school curriculum mate- 
rials.” But with regard to the curriculum 
itself, the directive of December 16 of the 
same year, declaring the UPSSC to be “the 
Air Force program,” still stands, And as for 
the UPSSC materials, how can their official 
promotion by the directive be constitution- 
ally justified? 
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At the Air Force Chaplains Conference in 
Washington in September 1961, endorsing 
agents and denominational representatives 
of all the major denominations unanimously 
requested that mandatory provisions for the 
use of the unified curriculum be removed. 
At that time the Chief of Air Force Chaplains 
promised that the mandatory provisions 
would be removed. Almost 3 years have 
passed. The situation has not been rectified, 
despite protest from the National Association 
of Evangelicals, Members of Congress, mem- 
bers of the Officers’ Christian Union, and 
others. 

The problems of Sunday schools conducted 
under the military chaplaincies are not sim- 
ple, Frequent shift of personnel from one 
post to another makes some uniform plan of 
study or curriculum highly desirable. Chil- 
dren should not have to study a lesson on 
Moses again when they move to a diferent 
Sunday school. But desirability cannot 
justify violation of religious freedom. As 
Mr. Justice Clark said in the majority opin- 
ion in Abington v. Schempp, “it is no defense 
to urge that the religious practices here may 
be relatively minor encroachments on the 
first amendment. The breach of neutrality 
that is today a trickling stream may all too 
soon become a raging torrent.” 

Obviously, some correlation of religious 
instruction in Armed Forces Sunday schools 
is needed. An orderly Bible-study program, 
such as the International Sunday School Les- 
sons, might be offered, but with unhampered 
liberty of substitution. The initiative should 
come from the religious groups and not 
through any official Armed Forces action. 

As for course materials, religious groups 
might be invited to provide such materials 
with an understanding that they measure up 
to mutually agreed upon criteria. The use 
of specific materials should be wholly volun- 
tary, and the supplementing or substituting 
of materials should not require official per- 
mission. The Armed Forces Chaplains Board 
should do nothing more than make available 
information about materials. 

Granting the best motives administra- 
tively and religiously on the part of the 
Armed Foroces Chaplains Board in their en- 
deavor to solve a real problem, the fact re- 
mains that the mandatory prescription of 
the UPSSC and official backing of its ma- 
terials by the Air Force together with the 
official promotion of this curriculum and its 
materials by the other services violates the 
first amendment. Rectification of this sit- 
uation, which we respectfully call to the 
attention of the Department of Defense, is 
overdue, 


Communists Promote Mob Violence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr, UTT. Mr. Speaker 
There is no grievance that is a fit object 
of redress by mob law. 


From Abraham Lincoln's speech at 
Young Men's Lyceum, Springfiield, 1., 
January 27, 1837. 

I have received many letters from anx- 
ious parents demanding protection for 
their children who are engaged in civil 
rights activities in Mississippi. I am 
therefore constrained to make reference 
to these activities. I do not wish to im- 
pugn the patriotism, dedication, or sin- 
cerity of many of those engaged in this 
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activity, but I do believe that they are 
doing the sinister work of forces alien to 
America. They are simply an unidenti- 
fied piece of a giant jigsaw puzzle being 
put together by these alien forces. You 
can rest assured that the master plan- 
ners know exactly what they are doing 
and where these pieces will fit into the 
schematic picture. 

The international Communist conspi- 
racy has for many years boasted that the 
racial question would form the core and 
center of an American revolution which 
would result in the domination of this 
country by the Communists. They rely 
upon ignorance and emotionalism as the 
motivating force. The National Negro 
Congress was founded in 1936 by Ralph 
Bunche—now Under Secretary of the 
United Nations—and others, as a Com- 
munist front for Negroes. It has been 
cited as subversive and Communist by 
Attorney General Tom Clark—now Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court—and 
Attorney General Francis Biddle. Dr. 
Bunche received glowing praise from the 
Communist Party for this accomplish- 
ment. 

The invasion of Mississippi, by expedi- 
tionary forces from other States, was 
carefully planned by the Communist 
conspiracy, for the express purpose of 
creating civil disturbance beyond the 
ability of a single State to provide pro- 
tection, which would result in a demand 
by the Communist leaders in America 
that the Federal Government occupy the 
State of Mississippi, establish martial 
law, which would suspend habeas corpus, 
trial by civilian courts, and in fact sus- 
pend the entire Bill of Rights. If this is 
accomplished in Mississippi, it will ex- 
pand into other States with destructive 
effect upon freedom and liberty. The 
cunning Communists have been able to 
entice fine Americans to do their work, 
but the guiding hand is still the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

A great deal has been said about ex- 
tremists, and there is no doubt but that 
the Ku Klux Klan is an extremist or- 
ganization which had nearly vanished 
from the scene until they were motivated 
and reconstituted under the pressure 
brought on by other extremist organiza- 
tions, the Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee, the Congress of 
Racial Equality, and the Black Muslims. 

The race riots in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and other northern cities, are 
other parts of the jigsaw puzzle, and, if 
law and order is not restored, we will be 
governed by mob rule. The brutal at- 
tacks against the law enforcement offl- 
cers, the constant charge of police bru- 
tality, are still other parts of the jigsaw 
puzzle. The same can be said for the 
riots and acts of vandalism which were 
committed over the weekend of the 
Fourth of July in Yellowstone, in Yo- 
semite, in Newport, R.I., Indian Lake, 
Ohio, and Garnett, Kans., by students 
whose disregard for law and order has 
reached a new pitch. 

The bloody riots in Rochester, N.Y., 
which included murder, destruction of 
property, and looting of stores, were a 
flagrant defiance of law, which necessi- 
tated the imposition of a strict curfew 
on all of the people of Rochester. 
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It is interesting to note that the lead- 
er of the proposed march on police head- 
quarters in New York is a well-known 
Communist by the name of William Ep- 
ton, who was arrested last week for defy- 
ing the orders of the police commission- 
er, but he will probably be released and 
exonerated by the Supreme Court. 

Now let us return to Mississippi. 
Working with the invaders there, is 
Frank S. Pestana—and his wife, Jean— 
as counsel for the demonstrators in 
Drew, Miss, These two were among the 
students who went to Cuba in 1962 in 
violation of orders from the State De- 
partment. Pestana was an instructor of 
the Peoples’ Educational Center, a Com- 
munist school so designated by the Cali- 
fornia Committee on Un-American 
Activities in 1951. He has been identi- 
fied with the Communist Party of Ala- 
meda County, Calif. In 1952, Pestana 
took the fifth amendment before the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee on questions regarding his Commu- 
nist affiliations. The California Un- 
American Activities Committee, in 1961, 
said that Pestana was active in virtually 
all Communist fronts and, in 1963, he 
was actively engaged in raising funds for 
the Communist-controlled Constitution- 
al Liberties Institutional Center. There 
is much more in his record. 


Maynard Omerber, who has a long 


record listed in the reports of the Cali- 
fornia Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, is in Drew, Miss., working with Pes- 
tana. George Crockett was sent into 
Mississippi by the National Lawyers 
Guild. He is a Negro lawyer from De- 
troit who represented the chairman of 
the Michigan Communist Party in the 
New York City Smith Act trial. Judge 
Medina placed him in contempt at the 
conclusion of the trial of these Com- 
munist leaders, because of his conduct 
during the course of the trial. He set up 
headquarters in Mississippi with Benja- 
min Smith, who is registered under the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act as an 
agent of Fidel Castro. 

Martin Popper, identified as a longtime 
Communist legal eagle, is counsel for the 
family of one of the three missing civil 
rights workers, and he appeared at the 
White House last month together with 
the parents of two of the three missing 
workers. Bob and Lisa Mandel are 
among the civil rights workers in Mis- 
sissippi. Bob is the son of William Man- 
del who was prominent in the San Fran- 
cisco riots and is a leading Communist 
commentator in that area. Steve Miller 
is the son of Hugh B. Miller and Helen 
Miller, both identified Communists in 
sworn testimony before the House Com- 
mittee. on Un-Ametican Activities. 
Steve was arrested in Gulfport, Miss. 

On June 9, five members of the Stu- 
dent Non-Violent Coordinating Com- 
mittee from Greenwood, Miss., were ar- 
rested in Columbus, Miss., on traffic 
charges. In their automobile many 
copies of the Crusader were found, which 
they were distributing. This publica- 
tion is printed in Havana, and published 
by Robert F. Williams, who was a mem- 
ber of the Fair Play for Cuba Committee 
before he fied this country. He broad- 
casts from Havana a program called 
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Radio Free Dixie and urges violence and 
the use of lye bombs. One short quote 
from his broadcast: 

The Yate of the whole racist nation hinges 
on the pace set in Mississippi. The word is: 
“Go for broke.” Polish Bladie Mae, wheel 
out the old lye can or the old shooting irons, 
stock ammunition, and organize to give “Mr. 
Charlie” one whale of a tail beating. 

The word “nonyiolent” is a false 
shibboleth, even as the many “peace” 
fronts are also false. I can be com- 
pletely nonviolent with only “do good“ 
intentions, and create uncontrollable 
violence. For example, I could put on a 
red vest and walk into the bull ring 
for the purpose of petting the bulls or 
pulling out the banderillas which had 
been driven into the bulls by the pica- 
dors. I would be attacked by the bulls 
and destroyed and all of my screams for 
help would be useless, yet I was nonvio- 
lent and intent only on doing good. 


Conservation Bill Author Is Still Top 
Farmer at 80 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, we have. 
seen the marvelous work done by the 
Soil Conservation Service in this great 
Nation of ours. 

There recently appeared in the Her- 
ald-Register, an outstanding newspaper 
of Trenton, Tenn., in the April 23 edition, 
an article relative to an outstanding 
citizen of our congressional district, Mr. 
Walter E. Hunt. 

Since Mr. Hunt was a pioneer in soil 
conservation, I felt that this article 
should be brought to the attention of the 
membership. The article follows: 

CONSERVATION BILL AUTHOR Is STILL Tor 

FARMER AT 80 
(By Bob Parkins, in the Commercial Appeal) 

A west Tennessee farmer who introduced 
the bill in the State legislature in 1939 to 
launch the Soil Conservation Service in Ten- 
nessee is still active despite his 80 years. 

He is Walter Everett Hunt, of Fruitland. 

He has continued to distinguish himself 
since those days as a State representative in 
1939-40, when he served under Gov. Prentice 
Cooper. 

Mr. Hunt has always been a stanch sup- 
porter of soil conserving methods, but until 
passage of the bill establishing districts 
throughout the State there were no appro- 
priations. 

He recalled how friends “teased me about 
making all those trips to Nashville without 
a cent of pay.“ 

Mr. Hunt has served as soil conservation 
supervisor since 1940 and as chairman of the 
board many years. “Mr. Hunt remains to be 
an invaluable asset to the organizations,” Joe 
Boswell of the Gibson County SCS, sald. 

But to many, Mr. Hunt Is best known as 
the only private corn breeder in Tennessee. 
He cooperated with the University of Ten- 
nessee in past years, and has been producing 
hybrid seed corn since 1938. 

“I remember that year it took all summer 
to work it and try to give it away,” he said. 
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He produced only 45 bushels that year, but 
presently about 3,000 bushels per year are 
produced, certified, and sold to corn growers. 

He operates a 520-acre farm with his son, 
Wayne Hunt, and his son-in-law, Douglas 
Nix, They raise cotton, cattle, and feeds, in 
addition to the corn operation. 

“Wayne does the corn breeding now and 
Douglas handles the packing and shipping of 
the seed corn,” Mr. Hunt sald. 

Wayne has also developed a new variety 
that required 7 years of breeding work, in- 
cluding the planting of seed in Florida dur- 
ing winter to produce two generations in 1 
year. "The new variety is very popular and 
produces earlier with higher yields,” Mr. 
Hunt said. 

“And we grew the first single cross (mating 
male and female for the first generation) 
ever produced in Tennessee,” Wayne sald. 
Six rows of female seed are planted to every 
two rows of male, Mr. Hunt explained. 
There's a corn silk for each grain of corn 
which facilitates complete pollination from 
the tassel.” 

Only female corn is saved for seed. The 
male ears are fed to livestock. 

Mr. Hunt bought the old Fruitland school 
building to sort, clean, shell, grade, treat, and 
bag the certified seed. “And it's about a 
seven-man operation,” he said. 

Mr. Hunt has also served as a magistrate 
48 years and chairman of the county farm 
and screening committee 20 years. He has 
been a deacon in the Fruitland Baptist 
Church since 1908, and continues to serve as 
Sunday school superintendent. He operated 
a cotton gin in Fruitland 20 years and han- 
dled farm produce 16 years. 

Mr. Hunt's success as a farmer is reflected 
in the fact that all eight of his children 
went to college. Six were graduated and two 
daughters married before Two 
sons, Warren Hunt at Trenton, and Joe Hunt 
at Alamo, are veterinarians. 

Other children are Walter Hunt, vocational 
agriculture teacher at Trenton; Mrs. C. O. 
Hardison, Trenton teacher; Mrs. G. E. 
Dooley, postmaster at Fruitiand; Miss Mary 
Hunt, home agent in Virginia; and Mrs. Nix, 
a substitute teacher. 

Wayne Hunt, a University of Tennessee 
graduate in agriculture, has served five terms 
in the legislature. 


H.R. 12040: A Reasonable and Necessary 
First Step in Any Meaningful War on 
Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, for the last 
several months we have heard and read 
much about the administration's self- 
proclaimed war on poverty. The legis- 
lative blueprint of this alleged war is 
contained in H.R. 11377, the so-called 
Landrum-Powell poverty package, re- 
cently reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

I do not at this time wish to detain the 


House with an enumeration and descrip- - 


tion of the shortcomings and deficiencies 
of the administration's proposal. Those 
shortcomings and deficiencies have al- 
ready been set forth—fully and effec- 
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tively—in the minority report which has 
been filed in opposition to H.R. 11377. 

I do at this time, however, wish to 
make the following observation: the 
numerous programs and undertakings 
authorized by H.R. 11377 are both dan- 
gerous and ill conceived—dangerous be- 
cause a number of these programs will 
overlap, compete with, and impede the 
effective administration of some 42 
existing Federal programs (carrying an 
annual appropriation of $31.8 billion) 
which are already at work combating 
poverty in the United States; ill con- 
ceived because a number of these pro- 
posals have been put forward literally 
out of thin air and are based neither 
upon reliable supporting data nor upon 
any purposeful preplanning or prepara- 
tion. There is no reasonable basis upon 
which the need for, nor the success of, 
any of these programs can be measured 
or predicted. 

Mr. Speaker, it may very well be that 
additional programs to combat poverty 
are needed or that some existing pro- 
grams do require modification. But no 
action in this direction should be taken 
by Congress until this body has at hand 
the information necessary to make an 
informed and valid decision. 

Unfortunately, the information basic 
to such a decision simply is not avail- 
able in usable form at this time. 

Repeatedly, during the course of the 
hearings on the poverty bill, this star- 
tling lack of information was forcibly 
brought home. What, specifically, is 
known about the present status of high 
school dropouts? What, specifically, is 
known about the present status of draft 
rejectees? Is the Manpower Training 
and Development Act being used to its 
full extent to assist these groups? Are 
our vocational education programs be- 
ing pursued to capacity? The answers 
to these and numerous other questions 
simply are not known. The pressing 
need of the moment is not for scatter- 
gun, hit-or-miss legislation. The need 
of the moment is for detailed, factual, 
and reliable data. 

Mr. Speaker, as á means of obtaining 
this desperately needed information, 
and as an effective first step in any 
meaningful war on poverty, I recently 
introduced H.R. 12040, a bill to estab- 
lish a National Human Resources De- 
velopment Commission. ‘This bill would 
establish a national commission to eval- 
uate present poverty programs, to in- 
quire into the causes of poverty, and to 
recommend such specific actions at the 
local, State, and Federal levels as may 
be necessary to control and overcome 
both the causes and effects of poverty. 

The procedure outlined in this bill 
represents sound and prudent action. 
It reestablishes Congress in a position of 
legislative leadership from which this 
body can proceed to the adoption of such 
antipoverty measures as reliable evi- 
dence will support, and, equally as im- 
portant, proceed to the rejection of those 
proposals which cannot withstand fac- 
tual analysis and scrutiny. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend H.R. 12040 to 
the Members of the House for their seri- 
ous consideration: 
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H.R. 12040: A BI. To ESTABLISH A NATIONAL 
HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT COMMIS- 
SION 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Human Resources 

Development Act of 1964". 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATIONS OF PURPOSE 


Section 1. Through the economic system of 
free enterprise, nurtured under a free society 
in which the powers of government are 
limited and decentralized so as to encourage 
maximum participation and responsibility on 
the part of individual citizens, the economic 
and social well-being of the United States 
have progressed to a level unequaled in 
world history. The opportunities for per- 
sonal advancement and the benefits of wide- 
spread prosperity, althorugh far exceeding 
that available to the citizens of any other na- 
tion, are unavailable to some citizens of the 
United States because of their lack of educa- 
tion, lack of training in marketable skills, 
location in areas afflicted by long-term eco- 
nomic dislocation, or condition of dependency 
due to social conditions over which they have 
little control. 

It has always been the policy of the 
United States, implemented by numerous 
Acts of the Congress and of State and local 
governments, to foster a society in which 
every person who is willing to work has the 
opportunity to live in decency and dignity. 
In order to more fully effectuate that policy, 
the Congress finds it necessary: 

(1) To review the scope, cost, and effec- 
tiveness of all existing programs presently 
maintained or assisted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to combat the causes and effects of 
poverty in the United States; 

(2) To examine into and analyze the un- 
derlying causes of poverty in the United 
States, including but not limited to the fac- 
tors of mental and physical capability, in- 
dustrial dislocation, geographical immobility, 
lack of proper education and training, and 
unemployment; 

(3) To define those areas of unmet com- 
munity and individual needs to which new 
programs need be directed or established 
programs redirected to more effectively deal 
with the causes and effects of poverty in 
the United States; 

(4) To assess the most effective means 
of meeting the problema of poverty in a 
manner designed to accomplish the maxi- 
mum degree of self-sufficiency and the mini- 
mum degree of dependency among our 
citizens; and 

(5) To recommend specific administrative 
and legislative action which should be taken 
by the Federal, State, and/or local govern- 
ments in meeting their responsibilities to 
effectively overcome the causes and effects 
of poverty in the United States, 

Sec. 2. In order to carry out the objectives 
of this Act there is hereby established the 
National Human Resources Development 
Commission, hereinafter referred to as the 
“Commission”, 

Src. 3. The Commission shall be composed 
of eighteen members, twelve of whom shall 
be public members, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. The remaining six members 
shall be appointed as follows: Three, who 
shall be Members of the Senate, not more 
than two of whom shall be members of the 
same political party, shall be appointed by 
the President pro tempore of the Senate; 
three, who shall be Members of the House 
of Representatives, not more than two of 
whom shall be members of the same political 
party, shall be appointed by the Speaker of 
the House. The public members of the 
Commission shall be drawn from representa- 
tive segments of the Nation such as indus- 
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try, labor, education, manpower development 
and utilization, and related flelds. One of 


sion. Ten members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum. Any vacancy in the 
Commission shall not affect its power, but 
shall be filled in the same manner in which 
the original appointment was made. 

Sec. 4. The Commission shall make a 
comprehensive and impartial study and make 
recommendations from time to time as 
needed for constructive action in the areas 
designated in section 1 of this Act. 

Sec. 5. Public members of the Commission 
appointed from outside Government shall 
each receive $100 per diem when engaged in 
the actual performance of duties of the 
Commission. 

Sec, 6. There is hereby established a Fed- 
eral Interagency Committee consisting of 
the heads of the Departments of Agriculture, 
Labor, Commerce, Defense, Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, and Di- 
rector of Bureau of the Census, or their 
designees, to advise the Commission and to 
maintain effective liaison with the resources 
of such departments and agencies. The 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall serve 
as Cochairmen of the Committee. 

Src. 7. (a) The Commission shall have 

power to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as it deems advisable, with- 
out regard to the provision of the civil serv- 
ice laws and the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended. In addition, the Commission 
may procure temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as is authorized 
for the departments by section 15 of the 
Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810), but at 
rates not to exceed $75 per diem for individ- 
uals, 
(b) The Commission is authorized to ap- 
point an executive secretary to oversee the 
work of the staff under the general direction 
of the Commission. 

Sec. 8. All members and other personnel 
of the Commission shall be reimbursed for 
travel, subsistence, and necessary expenses 
in accordance with law. - 

Sec. 9. The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare shall provide the Com- 
mission necessary administrative services 
(including those related to budgeting, ac- 
counting, financial reporting, personnel, and 
Procurement) for which payment shall be 
made in advance, or by reimbursement, from 
Tunds of the Commission in such amounts as 
may be agreed upon by the Commission and 
the Secretary of Labor. 

Sec. 10, The Commission, or on the au- 
thorization of the Commission, any sub- 
committee or panel thereof, may, for the 
Purposes of carrying out its functions and 
duties, hold such hearings and sit and act 
at such times and places as the Commission 
or such subcommittee may deem advisable. 

Sec. 11. The Commission is authorized to 
hegotiate and enter into contracts with 
Private organizations to carry out such 
studies and to prepare such reports as the 
Commission determines to be necessary in 
order to carry out its duties. 

Src. 12. The Commission is authorized to 
Secure directly from any executive depart- 
Ment, agency, or independent instrumen- 
tality of the Government any information it 
deems necessary to carry out its functions 
under this Act; and each such department, 
Agency, and instrumentality is authorized 
and directed to cooperate with the Commis- 
sion and, to the extent permitted by law, to 
furnish such information to the Commission, 
Upon request made by the Chairman. 

Src. 13. The Commission shall submit a 
Anal report of its findings and recommenda- 
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tions to the President and the Congress by 
June 30, 1965. The Commission shall cease 
to exist thirty days after submitting its final 
report. 

Sec. 14. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Commission, out of any 
money in the Treasury not othewise appro- 
priated, such sums not in excess of $1,500,000, 
as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 


Extremism and Racial Conflict 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in his 
two most recent articles appearing in the 
Washington Post, the distinguished col- 
umnist, Walter Lippmann, has spoken 
pointedly and thoughtfully to the critical 
problem of racial conflict. 

In particular, Mr. Lippmann has 
enunciated several basic truths: 

To be an extremist is to encourage and con- 
done the taking of the law into unauthorized 
private hands. 

The distinction between private violence 
and public force is the central principle of 
a civilized society. 

With the private shootings, the private 
burnings, the private bomb throwings, the 
private mobs, is it' not the duty of every 
American to rally to the defense of law and 
order? 

When we look beneath the immediate need, 
which is to stop the rioting, we are con- 
fronted most vividly with a condition—a con- 
dition of racial confilct—with which the Cow 
Palace ideology does not come to grips. 

To deal with a great condition like the 
racial movement, it is necessary to act at all 
the levels of government from the precinct 
to the Federal Republic. Not only is it nec- 
essary to act at all levels, it is necessary to 
act more energetically at all levels. 


Mr. Speaker, these articles represent 
an important social document of our time 
and I commend them to all who are con- 
cerned with extending the reign of law 
and justice: 

‘Tae WISECRACKS ABOUT EXTREMISM 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

There is a furor, which fs not mere word- 
slinging since Senator GOLDWATER justified 
extremism, saying that in “the defense of 
liberty” it “is no vice” and attacked modera- 
tion saying that “in the pursuit of justice“ 
it “Is no virtue.” Coming from a candidate 
for President, these wisecracks can Interfere 
dangerously with the maintenance of law and 
order in this time of mounting lawlessness. 

Since he uttered the words in his accept- 
ance on Thursday, the Senator has 
been defending himself. What he had to say 
to General Eisenhower, who felt “confused,” 
makes it quite clear that Senator GOLDWATER 
does not understand the meaning of extre- 
mism and that he has never realized the fun- 
damental principle which is at stake in the 
argument about it. According to his cam- 
paign manager, Mr. Denison Kitchel, the 
Senator said to General Eisenhower: “The 
most extreme action that you can take in 
the defense of freedom is to go to war. When 


Eisenhower went to war, he was not a private 
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individual. He was not a member of a pri- 
vate and secret society. He was the com- 
mander appointed by the legitimate Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the United States. 


process 8 
which had been authorized by the two 
Governments. 

The essence of the matter is that to be an 
extremist is to encourage and condone the 
taking of the law into unauthorized private 
hands. It is in truth shocking that the Re- 
publican candidate for President is uncon- 
scious of this sovereign truth. For the dis- 
tinction between private violence and public 
force is the central principle of a civilized 
society. 

It has been a long, and as yet uncompleted, 
struggle to extend the reign of law. In the 
course of it civilized men have sought, and 
in a certain measure they have succeeded, in 
establishing a paramount rule—that no in- 
dividual or society of individuals may decide 
for themselves that the defense of liberty and 
the pursuit of justice require them to go to 
war or to commit violence. The private de- 
fense of liberty and the private administra- 
tion of justice are lynch law. Private killing 
is murder. Private war is insurrection. 

It is not only in the deadly business of 
private violence that extremism is intoler- 
able. A civilized society does not condone 
any breach of the peace, such as spitting in 
an Ambassador's face, no matter how ar- 
dently it is done in the self-induced convie- 
tion that it is in the defense of liberty and 
the pursuit of justice. It is extremism to 
say that communism is the enemy of the 
United States and then to declare that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower or the New York Times or 
the anti-Goldwater columnists are working 
for the publlo enemy. No private individual 
has a private right to brand American citi- 
zens as traitors. That can be done only by 
due process of law, and to do it privately is 
libelous. The laws of libel do not permit 
the private assassination of private character. 

If ever there was time, it is now, when it is 
against the public interest to tell men that 
they may take extreme measures in what 
they believe, the defense of liberty and the 
pursuit of justice. There ts a racial conflict 
in this country and there is a strong tend- 
ency to private violence on both sides, among 
the white and among the black. 

With the private shootings, the private 
burnings, the private bomb throwings, the 
private mobs, is tt not the duty of every 
American to rally to the defense of law and 
order? But how can there be such a rally 
if we must endure an election in which the 
challenging contender is telling the Inflam- 
mable crowd that extremism may be no sin 
and that moderation may be no virtue? 


HARLEM AND THE Cow PALACE 


(By Walter Lippmann) 

Anyone trying to look at the Harlem riots 
in the light of the official ideology adopted 
in the Cow Palace ls bound, it seems to me, 
to quote Grover Cleveland. We are dealing, 
not with a theory, but with a condition. 

There is no meaningful relationship be- 
tween the Harlem facts and the Cow Palace 
theories. The rioting did not break out be- 
cause the Goldwater platform is not sympa- 
thetic with the grievances of the Negores. 
The rioting did not break out because a 
coalition of Republicans and Democrats have 
enacted the civil rights bill. The rioting did 
not break out because the budget is un- 
balanced, or because the Federal Govern- 
ment has an enormously large bureaucracy, 
or because the Federal Government has 
usurped the powers of the States. 

As a police problem, which it is in the first 
instance, the Harlem disorders are the re- 
sponsibility of the New York City govern- 
ment and its police foree. If they cannot 
cope with the disorder, they can call for help 
upon the Governor of New York and on the 
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Federal Government. But Federal and State 
intervention are bound to remain secondary. 
The main responsibility is and will always 
remain, that of the mayor of New York. We 
must , therefore, that when Senator 
Go.tpwarTer inveighs against crime and de- 
clares that the streets must be made safer for 
law-abiding citizens, he is not suggesting that 
we establish in this country a national police 
force commanded by the President. For of 
all imaginable kinds of centralized power 
and potential threats to local and individual 
freedom, a national police force would be the 
most blatant. 

If he were President, Senator GOLDWATER 
could do no more than President Johnson 
is doing, which is to assist the mayor of New 
York City in his efforts to restore law and 
order. 

When we look beneath the immediate 
need, which is to stop the rioting, we are 
confronted most vividly with a condition— 
a condition of racial conflict—with which 
the Cow Palace ideology does not come to 
grips. The condition is that so many of the 
grievances which more and more Negroes 
find unendurable are not redressed by the 
Civil Rights Act itself, and can be redressed 
only so slowly that the leadership of the 
moderate Negroes is threatened by the Ne- 
gro extremists. The moderates are being 
told that in the face of injustice “modera- 
tion is no virtue.” 

These unredressed grievances have to do 
with housing, jobs, and schools. They will 
continue to be for a long time inferior to 
the standards of white people, The “white 


backlash” is at those points of friction where 


better housing, better jobs, and better 
schools for Negroes threaten to encroach on 
the somewhat better, but not much better, 
housing, jobs, and schools of the poorer 
whites, 

Senator Gotpwater has shown a com- 
mendable distaste for identifying himself 
with the white backlash. But the ideology 
of the Cow Palace would do nothing to allay 
and much to aggravate the racial conflict 
between the grievances of the Negroes and 
the grievances of the whites. For the fact 
remains that the protest of the whites is 
against the redress of the grievances of the 
Negroes, 

For one thing, the platform is tailored to 
attract the votes of the white supremacists, 
and the immediate withdrawal of Governor 
Wallace from the presidential race is proof 
that the platform was accurately tailored. 
The whole weight of the platform is to throw 
the onus of racial disorder on the Negroes, 
and at the same time to do nothing, in- 
deed to obstruct doing anything much, to re- 
dress the grievances of the Negroes. 

For the indisputable truth of the matter 
is that in general throughout the country, 
it would be impossible to provide better 
houses, better schools, and better jobs 
through the State and local governments 
alone, Without substantial increases of Fed- 
eral aid to the States and localities, with- 
out an effective fiscal policy which increases 
employment, neither the mayor of New York 
nor the mayor of Phoenix can alone deal 
with the causes of crime and disorder. 

If we look at the facts and not at the 
theories we must see, I think, that the truth 
is more comprehensive than the theories. 
Neither the elephant nor the donkey can 
walk far on his two right legs alone. The 
truth is that to deal with a great condition 
like the racial movement, it is necessary 
to act at all the levels of government from 
the precinct to the Federal Republic. Not 
only is it necessary to act at all levels, it is 
also necessary to act more energetically 
at all levels. 

The condition which confronts us in- 
volves the happiness of millions and the 
tranquillity and security of all. Dealing 
with it is a public responsibility from which 
no citizen can exempt himself, 
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Harlem and the Cow Palace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON, ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, during 
the past 2 weeks, we have seen two aston- 
ishing events: the Republican Conven- 
tion and riots in New York. The juxta- 
position of the two presents a dismal 
picture. On the one hand, one group 
is asking for equality in housing, jobs, 
and schools. As Mr. Walter Lippmann 
ably points out, such equality cannot be 
accomplished without aid from the 
Federal Government. 

On the other hand, the other group 
has formally decided: First, that ex- 
tremism is not a danger to our country; 
second, that civil rights is to be ignored 
as a campaign issue; and third, that 
problems such as the riots of last week, 
are local and State ones, not of Federal 
concern. That the Republican Party has 
chosen a candidate who refuses or can- 
not understand today’s problems, is truly 
regrettable for them, but is an extreme 
danger to us all if he is elected. 


In the following article from the New 
York Herald Tribune of July 23, 1964, 
Mr. Walter Lippmann takes issue with 
the idea that today’s social revolution is 
a local problem. He calls for action on 
all levels, both immediately and with 
great intensity. 

The article follows: 

HARLEM AND THE Cow PALACE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Anyone trying to look at the Harlem riots 
in the light of the official ideology adopted 
in the Cow Palace is bound, it seems to me, 
to quote Grover Cleveland. We are dealing, 
not with a theory but with a condition. 

There is no meaningful relationship be- 
tween the Harlem facts and the Cow Palace 
theories. The rioting did not break out be- 
cause the Goldwater platform is not sym- 
pathetic with the grievances of the Ni 
The rioting did not break out because a 
coalition of Republicans and Democrats have 
enacted the Civil Rights Act. The rioting 
did not break out because the budget is un- 
balanced, or because the Federal Government 
has an enormously large bureaucracy, or be- 
cause the Federal Government has usurped 
the powers of the State. 

As a police problem, which it is in the first 
instance, the Harlem disorders are the re- 
sponsibility of the New York City government 
and its police force. If they cannot cope 
with the disorder, they can call for help upon 
the Governor of New York and on the Fed- 
eral Government. But Federal and State 
intervention are bound to remain secondary, 
The main responsibility is and will always re- 
main, that of the mayor of New York. We 
must suppose, therefore, that when Sena- 
tor Gotpwares inveighs against crime and 
declares that the streets must be made safer 
for law-abiding citizens, he is not suggesting 
that we establish in this country a national 
police force commanded by the President. 
For of all imaginable kinds of centralized 
power and potential threats to local and in- 
dividual freedom, a national police force 
would be the most blatant. 

If he were President, Senator GoLDWATER 
could do no more than President Johnson is 
doing, which is to assist the mayor of New 
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York City in his efforts to restore law and 
order. 

When we look beneath the immediate need, 
which is to stop the rioting, we are con- 
fronted most vividly with a condition—a 
condition of racial conflict—with which the 
Cow Palace ideology does not come to grips. 
The condition is that so many of the griev- 
ances which more and more Negroes find un- 
endurable are not redressed by the Civil 
Rights Act itself, and can be redressed only 
so slowly that the leadership of the moderate 
Negroes is threatened by the Negro extremists, 
The moderates are being told that in the face 
of injustice "moderation is no virtue.” 

These unredressed grievances have to do 
with housing, jobs, and schools. They will 
continue to be for a long time inferior to 
the standards of white people. The “white 
backlash” is at those points of friction where 
better housing, better jobs, and better schools 
for Negroes threaten to encroach on the 
somewhat better, but not much better, hous- 
ing, jobs, and schools of the poorer whites. 

Senator GOLDWATER has shown a commend- 
able distaste for identifying himself with the 
white backlash. But the ideology of the 
Cow Palace would do nothing to allay and 
much to aggravate the racial conflict be- 
tween the grievances of the Negroes and the 
grievances of the whites. For the fact re- 
mains that the protest of the whites is 
+ ord the redress of the grievances of the 


Negroes. 

For one thing, the platform is tailored to 
attract the votes of the white supremacists, 
and the immediate withdrawal of Governor 
Wallace from the Presidential race is proof 
that the platform was accurately tailored. 
The whole weight of the platform is to throw 
the onus of racial disorder on the Negroes, 
and at the same time to do nothing, indeed 
to obstruct doing anything much, to redress 
the grievances of the Negroes. 

For the indisputable truth of the matter 
is that in general throughout the country, 
it would be impossible to provide better 
houses, better schools, and better jobs 


through the State and local governments 


alone. Without substantial increases of 
Federal aid to the States and localities, with- 
out an effective fiscal policy which increases 
employment, neither the mayor of New York 
nor the Mayor of Phoenix can alone deal with 
the causes of crime and disorder. 

If we look at the facts and not at the 
theories, we must see, I think, that the truth 
is more comprehensive than the theories. 
Neither the elephant nor the donkey can 
walk far on his two right legs alone. The 
truth is that to deal with a great condition 
like the racial movement, it is necessary to 
act at all the levels of government from the 
precinct to the Federal Republic. Not only 
is it necessary to act at all levels, It Is also 
necessary to act more energetically at all 
levels. ( 

The condition which confronts us involves 
the happiness of millions and the tran- 
quility and security of all. Dealing with it 
is a public responsibility from which no 
citizen can exempt himself, 


The Folly of American Aid to Nasser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 
Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
most interested in reading Mr. Drew 


Pearson's article in this morning's New 
York Post wherein attention is once 
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again focused upon the hypocrisy and 
absurdity of continued American assist- 
ance to the Egyptian ruler, Colonel 
Nasser. 

Mr. Pearson emphasizes the various 
contradictions and ironies which have 
riddled this program since its inception. 
I believe deeply in foreign assistance 
when it is soundly based and firmly ad- 
ministered. But there is no justifiable 
criteria for the millions of American 
dollars which have flowed to the United 
Arab Republic. In fact, this particular 
program subverts the whole principle 
upon which assistance is founded. 

The millions in wheat which the 
United States sent to Egypt allows Colo- 
nel Nasser to expend his own valuable 
foreign currency on subversion, propa- 
ganda, foreign intervention, and the 
purchase of modern, terrifying weap- 
onry. Mr. Pearson estimates that 60 
percent of all wheat used in the United 
Arab Republic comes from the United 
States. 

The Congress has adopted an amend- 
ment to the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 through which the President can 
act to halt the aid program to Colonel 
Nasser. I have urged on countless oc- 
casions that this be done. 

I place the extremely enlightening 
article of Mr. Pearson at this point in 
the Recorp: 

WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 

WASHINGTON—While the Pan-American 
foreign ministers were voting sanctions 
against Fidel Castro in Cuba, the United 
States was In the ironic position of support- 
ing with millions of dollars in wheat an- 
other dictator who has been even more effec- 
tive than Castro in opposing U.S. policies; 
namely, Gamal Abdel Nasser, of Egypt. 

President Nasser has seized all American 
property in Egypt just as Castro did in Cuba. 
He has socialized industry just as Castro 
did. And he has waged a vicious, subversive 
campaign against American interests all 
around the Near East. It has been far more 
Successful than Castro’s campaign against 
Venezuela and other U.S. friends in the 
Caribbean. 

Despite this, American aid to Nasser is 
more than the Russian contribution to 
buillding the Aswan Dam. It totals $418,- 
100,000 since 1958. 

It was in 1956 that Russia decided to start 
building the Aswan Dam. Since that time 
the Soviet has loaned Egypt a little over 
$250 million, all of which is in the form of 
a credit and must be paid back, 

The American contribution to Nasser is in 
the form of grain paid for in Egyptian cur- 
Tency which is left in the country. It 
amounts to almost a gift. Sixty percent of 
fll wheat used in Egypt comes from the 
United States. And this food helps pay for 
Nasser’s propaganda campaign against the 
United States. y 

Here is what he is doing: 

While the Republican Party was meeting 
in San Francisco, nobody noticed that the 
Libyan Foreign Minister, Hussayn Maaziq, 
visited Cairo and promised Nasser to throw 
Americans out of the Wheelus Air Force Base 
at Tripoli. This is the biggest bomber base 
we have outside the United States and our 
lease does not expire until 1967. However, 
the Libyan Goyernment, as a result of Nas- 
Scr’s prodding, is urging us to get out earlier. 

Nasser is also putting the heat on Emperor 
Halle Selassie in Ethiopia to cancel the U.S. 
communications base we have. It’s essential 
Tor tracking satellites. 
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Nasser has received arms from Russia just 
as Castro has—though considerably more. 
He is now sending surplus arms to Somalia 
in order to stir guerrilla warfare against our 
good friend Ethiopia. This is what Castro 
has tried to do by shipping arms to Vene- 
zuela and Brazil though he has not 
succeeded. 

The United States has had to supply Ethi- 
opia with arms to combat this warfare. 
Thus we are supplying wheat to Egypt, which 
helps pay indirectly for arms to Somalia; 
and then we have to send arms to Ethiopia 
to combat Nasser’s arms. 

American wheat is also going to help pay 
for 40,000 Egyptian troops kept in Yemen. 
This is an attempt by Nasser to win control 
of Saudi Arabia and the American oll proper- 
ties there, just as Castro tried to penetrate 
Venezuela in order to control U.S. oil prop- 
erties in that country. 

While Nasser does not want war with Israel 
now, he is paying German technicians and 
scientists to develop modern rockets and, he 
hopes, nuclear weapons. American wheat 
indirectly is helping to pay for the cost of 
these ex-Nazis. 

All this raises a serious question in the 
minds of our allies. They wonder why the 
United States continues to subsidize a dic- 
tator who follows exactly the same policies as 
Castro and is more effective in carryling them 
out, 

The French and British, for instance, are 
still smarting Over Nasser’s seizure of the 
Suez Canal and Eisenhower's peremptory 
demand that their troops withdraw. This is 
one reason the French and British consider 
thelr policy of selling buses and trucks to 
Castro is no more inconsistent than our 
giving wheat to Nasser. 


Doubts About Grain Sale Now Being 
Borne Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the sale of American wheat to the Soviet 
bloc was stated by the President to be 
in the national interest after assurances 
were given that none of it would be 
transshipped to Cuba. Reports are now 
appearing indicating either that the ex- 
pected has now happened, or is about to 
take place. 

Whether American wheat actually 
reaches the shores of Cuba ts not an al- 
together crucial point in any case, for 
the importation of American wheat has 
made it possible for the Russians to ex- 
port its home grown grain to whomever 
it pleases. The result is the same. The 
economic blockade of Cuba will have 
been circumvented. This is something 
that clearly cannot be held to be in the 
national interest, revealing in clear terms 
the false reasoning upon which this whole 
transaction was predicated and justified 
to the American people. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a timely editorial 
appearing in the State Journal of Lans- 
ing, Mich., on Saturday, July 25, 1964, 
entitled, “Doubts About Grain Sale Now 
Being Borne Out.“ 
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The editorial follows: 


Dovusts ABOUT GRAIN Sate Now BEING BORNE 
Our 


Had the Soviet Government falled to deny 
that it is shipping American wheat to Cuba 
it would haye come as one of the biggest 
surprises since the Communists seized power 
in Russia. 

But the Kremlin’s standard denial of 
wrongdoing came through according to 
schedule. A minister at the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington told the U.S. State Depart- 
ment Wednesday that reports of such ship- 
ments were false. 

The report was made by Capt. Arthur H. 
Fertig, skipper of the Sister Katingo, the 
American grain ship that was boarded and 
searched by Russians in international waters 
in the Black Sea last week after it had left 
the Soviet port of Novorossisk, allegedly 
without clearance. A Soviet gunboat fired 
three shots across its bow. 

Captain Fertig said that Russian stevedores 
at the port told him that American grain was 
being shipped from the Soviet Union to 
Cuba, 

The United States lodged a slap-on-the- 
wrist protest against what it mildly termed 
excessive methods employed by Soviet 
authorities. 

The protest had the expected effect—none, 

The Soviet Minister denied the reports of 
the grain shipments and suggested Fertig 
made his charge to provoke trouble because 
of the incident at the Black Sea port. 

It is also a standard practice of the Soviets 
to complain that they are the victims of 
provocation instead of its instigators. 

Representative PauL Froyoiey, Republican, 
of Illinois, a critic of the Kennedy and John- 
son administration's deals to sell large quan- 
tities of subsidized, surplus American grain 
to Russia, condemned the deal again, saying 
the reported transshipments should surprise 
no one. 

We have no way of knowing, of course, 
whether the Russians are in fact transship- 
ping American wheat to their Communist 
stronghold in this hemisphere but such ac- 
tion would be wholly in keeping with Soviet 
tactics. 

As far as the effect on the economy of 
Castro-ruled Communist Cuba is concerned 
it wouldn't seem to make any difference 
whether the Russians are providing Cuba 
with U.S. grain or with that received from 
other sources. 

Representative FINDLEY said in his speech 
in the House: 

“In helping to keep Russia's grain bins 
full, we enable Khrushchev to meet his com- 
mitments to Cuba it is incidental 
whether the wheat shipped to Castro was 
actually produced in the United States or 
produced elsewhere and simply replaced in 
Russian bins. 

“The important and tragic fact is that 
President Johnson climbed into the wheat- 
baited berrtrap in the first place.“ 

Private U.S. dealers who sell wheat to 
Russia are required by the American Govern- 
ment to insist on contractual obligations that 
the grain will not go to Cuba. 


State Department officials said it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to do anything 
about it if the contracts were violated. 

Unfortunately, this appears to be the ad- 
ministratton's attitude toward all anti-U.S. 
actions by Russia or other countries which 
haye been pulling Uncle Sam's beard and 
kicking his shins with impunity. 

The US. Government surely must have 
power to halt the flow of U.S. grain to the 
Soviets if it is established that contracts 
Have been violated. Whether that is proved 
or not, there is the matter of the firing of 
shots over the bow of an American merchant 
ship and the boarding and searching of the 
vessel in international waters. 
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In the event, the incident should serve as 
an effective against future official 


US. gullibility in dealing with the Soviet 
regime headed by a dictator who has threat- 
ened to bury us and who this week ex- 
pressed his real sentiments toward the United 
States by toasting Fidel Castro’s revolution 
with the words, “Cuba, si, Yankees, no.” 


The Olive Branch for Tshombe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
new developments in the Congo that may 
produce stability in that country iron- 
ically could be under the administration 
of Moise Tshombe, who was the victim 
of a concerted U.N.-Kennedy admini- 
stration-State Department assault dur- 
ing the last 3 years. 

The Chicago Tribune made timely and 
constructive note of these developments 
in an editorial this morning which I am 
inserting in the Recorp, recognizing it 
will be effectively studied by the 
Members. 

‘Tue OLIVE BRANCH FOR TSHOMBE 


It was inevitable for the United States to 
kiss and make up with its old whippingboy, 
Moise Tshombe, now that the government of 
the Congo has been lawfully turned over to 
him and the people of Leopoldville have ac- 
claimed him (prematurely, perhaps) as the 
savlor of the country. President Johnson 
got the embarrasing job over with on Friday 
when he gave Mr. Tshombe a friendly, if un- 
enthusiastic, offer of understanding and 
cooperation. 

Now that we've paid our respects to the 
man whom our State Department repeat- 
edly denounced as an intransigant oppor- 
tunist who should be stopped with all 
possible measures short of war, the ques- 
tion is where do we go from here. 

The next order of business from every- 
body's point of view except the Communists 
and Kwame Nkrumah [who have been hop- 
ing that the Congo would crumble and fall 
into their respective laps] is to reestablish 
order and create a government and economy 
sound enough so that they won't collapse 
the moment somebody mentions responsibil- 
ity. discipline, or hard work. 

Mr. Tshombe is very likely the most cap- 
able leader in the Congo, as we said many 
times while the United States and the United 
Nations were trying to throw his regime out 
of Katanga in order to appease an assembly 
full of anti-colonialists, neutralists, and 
liberals who couldn't stand the thought of 
turning the Congo over to a man with Euro- 
pean business experience. 

But that doesn’t mean his task is going 
to be easy, now that so much damage has 
been done. Mr. Tshombe returned to the 
Congo with apparent support from the Bel- 
gians and French. These Europeans have 
had years of experience governing the Congo 
and neighboring countries. They know 
more about it than we do, and certainly 
more than U Thant, who once called Mr. 
Tshombe's regime “a bunch of clowns.” If 
anybody can help him, it is they; and there 
are reports that he intends to ask for their 
help as soon as he can persuade dissident 
Congo leaders that Euro; are no longer 
colonialists and that their help will be for the 
country’s good. 
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The Europeans have the money as well 
as the experience for the job. They didn't 
make themselves look silly, as we did, by 
backing the U.N.’s attempt to oust Mr. 
Tshombe in order to preserve a paper gov- 
ernment which wasn't able to last a minute 
on its own. We wish Mr. Tshombe luck, and 
if he shows that he can make a go of things, 
he will probably find American investors 
willing to put up some of the money the 
Congo needs. Meanwhile, Mr. Johnson’s 
friendly words should not tempt anybody to 
suggest that the United States step in on its 
own or that we give money to the United 
Nations so that it can botch the job again. 


Change Social Security Disability 
Definition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
` IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, of late, 
I have had several social security cases 
in which, in my opinion, a very narrow 
interpretation was made on the question 
of disability. 

For that reason, I wrote the very able 
and distinguished chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
Hon, Wiisur D. Miris, about this mat- 
ter and have received the very gratifying 
response that he and his committee had 
been giving this and related matters 
careful consideration in relation to 
studies of the Social Security Act. 

The distinguished chairman informed 
me that over a period of time now his 
committee had been reviewing the opera- 
tion of the disability insurance program 
and a subcommittee had made a report 
recommending a number of changes. 

He stated that while a number of im- 
provements were made as a result of the 
subcommittee’s report, no changes were 
made in the provision of law relating to 
the definition of disability. 

As it now stands, the law requires as a 
prerequisite to disability insurance bene- 
fits that the individual must meet the 
following requirement: 

The term “disability” means inability to 
engage in any substantial gainful activity by 
reason of any medically determinable physi- 


cal or mental impairment which can be ex- 
pected to result In death or to be of long con- 
tinued and indefinite duration. 

That is in exact terms the wording of 
the definition which I think is working 
very harsh results in a large number of 
cases where marked, irremediable dis- 
ability exists and the persons concerned 
are unable to work and will be unable to 
work for the foreseeable future, or in- 
deed for the duration of their natural 
lives. 

Chairman Mutts stated that on sev- 
eral occasions since the enactment of 
this original measure in 1956, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means had reviewed 
the feasibility of either liberalizing the 
definition or of making certain other 
changes in it, and in each instance the 
committee had concluded it inadvisable 
to make stich changes. 
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It would seem to be fair and proper 
for the committee to give further con- 
sideration to some appropriate restate- 
ment of the disability definition which 
I think is working hardship, and unfor- 
tunately, undesirable effects upon many 
applicants. 

This question is a legal one of some 
complexity and I think that before a 
change is made that the language should 
be very carefully considered and tested, 
not only by expert counsel, but also by 
other experts in the field. 

It is my hope in the light of some hard- 
ship cases I know about which I believe 
may well be typically widespread 
throughout the Nation, that the com- 
mittee and the Congress will give further 
attention to this matter, because it seems 
to me that the applicants, who can dem- 
onstrate current disability barring gain- 
ful work and who can make evident the 
likely projection of that disability into 
the foreseeable future, should definitely 
be in a position to be accorded benefits. 

I think that it is the intent of Con- 
gress that this should be so, and I hope 
that some way will be found at an early 
date to remove any doubt concerning the 
entitlements of applicants in such cases. 

It is my opinion and strong feeling that 
a different administrative approach by 
the social security agency that would 
as a legal matter provide a liberalized 
construction of the definition formula 
would produce remedial results in this 
matter. Barring that, the law should 
be changed. 


Birth Control and Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the wel- 
fare department and city hospitals of 
New York City are to be complimented 
for what they are doing in the dissemina- 
tion of birth control information. Others 
who have a similar responsibility should 
adopt a similar practice. Certainly, 
merely making information available 
does not force anyone to violate his 
religion or scruples. There is no com- 
pulsion involved. In this enlightened 
age there can be no good reason why wel- 
fare agencies and others should not make 
birth control information readily avail- 
able for those who want it. Those who 
do not want it are under no obligation 
to avail themselves of it. 

The late Pope Pius XII stated: We 
affirm the legitimacy and, at the same 
time, the limits—in truth very wide— 
of a regulation of offspring.” Thus we 
see progress being made in the recogni- 
tion of the problem of population ex- 
cesses. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal, which follows: 

BIRTH CONTROL AND POVERTY 

New York's welfare department and city 

hospitals are moving toward fuller distribu- 
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tion of birth control information among the 
city's poor, but they are moving with ex- 
treme caution. 

The hospitals, for example, deny their 
“basic policy” has changed, ‘They insist they 
still give the information only for health 
reasons, and have merely broadened their 
definition of health—to include “complete 
physical, mental, and social well-being.” 

That the hospitals feel a need for this 
doubletalk merely reflects the emotional re- 
action the birth control issue can provoke in 
New York and other cities. The opposition 
to public agencies dispensing the information 
does, however, have one rational underlying 
argument: Since most birth control methods 
are abhorrent to the religious principles of 
substantial fractions of our citizens, tax 
revenues shouldn't be used to spread them 
in any way. 

While we can sympathize with this feel- 
ing, we think it’s outweighed by the many 
arguments for giving such information to 
those who lack the money or knowledge to 
seek it themselves. First, a majority of our 
people evidently do condone birth control. 
Second, merely making information available 
doesn't force anyone to violate his religion 
or scruples. 

Finally, birth control information is widely 
available to most of the public; it makes 
little sense to maintain policies which effec- 
tively deny it to groups where it might do 
the most good. Many welfare recipients, 
New York's relief commissioner reports, sim- 
Ply do not know it is available. And yet 
many recipients are the very people who fall 
into the unhappy trap of bearing more chil- 
dren than they can hope to support properly, 
then watching these children grow up to 
bring a third generation into the squalid life 
of public assistance. 

As long as no one is forced to practice birth 
control and doctors or social workers aren't 
forced to advocate it against their conscience, 
We see nothing wrong with public agencies 
Providing such information as they do other 
Medical services. In any event, it is un- 
fortunate that rational discussion of the re- 
strictions can still be suppressed by fear of 
emotional reactions, 


Annual Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
as has been my practice since first com- 
ing to the Congress I have again this 
year sent out my questionnaire to the 
residents of the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Florida. Last year over 52,000 
responded and as our area represents a 
good cross section of citizens from all 
over America the results have been of 
interest to many members and officials 
of the Government. 

The questions asked this year were as 
follows: 

1. Should Congress pass legislation for a 
constitutional amendment to protect tradi- 
tional prayer and Bible reading in schools? 

2. Do you support my plan to give Con- 
Bress closer supervision over the Central In- 
telligence Agency (CIA)? 

3. Do you believe greater Federal partici- 
Pation should be given the fight against 

erosion in south Florida? 

4. Do you agree that stronger U.S. efforts 
are needed to halt allied trade with Cuba and 
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to bring sanctions against Cuba by the na- 
tions of this hemisphere? 

5. In selecting what will be broadcast, the 
major TV networks and advertisers depend 
in part on the “ratings” which programs re- 
celve. Congress has investigated the 
“ratings” services and is interested in their 
accuracy and the effect they have on what is 
offered to the viewer. 

The following are the most listened te TV 
programs according to a recent rating: (1) 
Beverly Hillbillies; (2) Bonanza; and (3) 
Dick Van Dyke Show. 

Does this rating“ reflect your listening 
habits? 


As soon as the results have been re- 
ceived and tabulated I will request that 
they be included in the Recor for the 
information of all, 


The Civil Rights Act of 1964—Summary 
of Basic Provisions 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the civil rights law of 1964 is 
an important step forward in the strug- 
gle for human dignity and equal rights. 
It is important that the provisions of 
this law be understood by all Americans. 

I have therefore taken the liberty of 
having a “Summary of Basic Provisions 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964” pre- 
pared. 

The summary follows: 

Tur Crvi Ricuts Act or 1964—SummMary or 
Basic PROVISIONS 


TITLE I—VOTING RIGHTS 


Title I requires election officials to apply 
uniform standards in registering voters and 
prohibits them from disqualifying persons 
for immaterial errors or omissions on appli- 
cations for voting in Federal elections. 

It creates, in voting rights sults, a rebut- 
table presumption that a person who has 
completed a sixth grade education in a pre- 
dominantly English language school is suf- 
ficiently literate or intelligent to vote. 

If literacy tests are given they must in 
writing unless an agreement with the At- 
torney General provides otherwise. 

If the Attorney General has requested the 
court to find a pattern or practice of dis- 
crimination in a voting rights suit, the At- 
torney General or any defendant is author- 
ized to request a three-judge court to hear 
the case. 


TITLE Il—INJUNCTIVE RELIEF AGAINST DISCRIMI- 
NATION IN PLACES OF PUBLIC ACCOMMODA~- 
TION 


Title II prohibits discrimination on ac- 
count of race, color, religion or national 
origin in the following establishments: 

1. Any establishment which provides lodg- 
ing to transient guests unless it contains not 
more than five rooms for hire and is occupied 
by the proprietor as his residence. 

2. Any facility primary engaged in selling 
food for consumption on the premises, or any 
gasoline station, if it offers to serve inter- 
state travelers or if a substantial portion 
of the products it sells has moved in inter- 
state commerce. 

8. Any theater, stadium, or other place of 
exhibition or entertainment if it customarily 
presents sources of entertainment which 
move in interstate commerce. 
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4. Any establishment which is located in 
or contains an otherwise covered establish- 
ment if it holds itself out as serving patrons 
of such covered establishment. 

Any aggrieved person is entitled to bring 
suit in a Federal court for injunctive relief 
and the court has discretion to walve pay- 
ment of fees, costs and security, appoint an 
attorney for the plaintiff, and permit the 
Attorney General to intervene if he certifies 
that the case is of general public importance. 

In a State which prohibits the act com- 
plained of, no sult may be brought before 
30 days after the State enforcement agency 
has been notified of the offense and, when 
brought, the court may stay proceedings 
until State proceedings have been concluded. 

In a State which does not prohibit the 
act complained of, suit may be brought im- 
mediately, but the court may refer the mat- 
ter to the Community Relations Service for 
a period of no longer than 120 days. 

The Attorney General is authorized to 
initiate an action for preventive relief and 
request a three-judge court whenever he 
finds a pattern or practice intended to deny 
full exercise of title II rights. 


TITLE II—DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Title ITI authorizes the Attorney General 
to bring suit to prevent discrimination in 
public facilities—e.g. parks, playgrounds, li- 
braries—whenever aggrieved individuals are 
unable to do so. 

TITLE IV—DESEGREGATION. OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

Title IV authorizes the Attorney General 
to initiate and intervene in public school 
desegregation suits when aggrieved persons 
are unable to sue and provides technical and 
financial assistance, when requested by 
school boards, to assist in problems arising 
out of school desegregation. 

Nothing in the title is intended to pro- 
hibit classification and assignment of stu- 
dents for reasons other than race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin. 

Desegregation does not mean assignment 
of students to schools in order to overcome 
racial imbalance and nothing in the title 
shall authorize a court or any official to or- 
der the transportation of students from one 
school district to another in order to achieve 
racial balance. 

TITLE V—COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 

Title V extends the life of the Commission 
to 1968 and adds two new duties: to serve 
as a national clearing house for civil rights 
information and to investigate voting frauds, 
and changes the rules of procedure for hear- 
ings to make them more like those in effect 
for other Federal administrative agencies. 
TITLE VI—NONDISCRIMINATION IN FEDERALLY 

ASSISTED PROGRAMS 

Title VI permits Federal agencies to with- 
hold funds from programs or parts of pro- 
grams in which there has been a finding on 
the record, after a hearing, that a recipient 
of funds has discriminated on the ground of 
race, color, or national origin in their appli- 
cation, but not until the recipient has been 
given an opportunity for compliance and 30 
days’ notice has been given to the appro- 
priate House and Senate committees. A re- 
cipient whose funds have been terminated 
or refused is entitled to judicial review of 
the adverse agency action. 

Nothing in the title is to authorize agency 
action with respect to employment practices 
of recipients of Federal funds unless a pri- 
mary objective of the Federal assistance is 
to provide employment. 

Aithough the title does not cover programs 
inyolving contracts of insurance or guarantee, 
nothing in the title is to add or detract from 
existing authority with respect to activities 
under which Federal assistance is extended 
by way of a contract of insurance or guar- 
antee. 
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TITLE VII—EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 

Title VII prohibits certain employers, labor 
unions, and employment agencies, whose ac- 
tions, affect interstate commerce, from dis- 
criminating against employees or members on 
the basis of race, color, religion, sex and 
national origin. 

Ultimately, employers or labor unions with 
25 or more employees or members will be cov- 
ered, but none will be covered for the first 
year, and only those with 100, 75, and 50 or 
more during the second, third and fourth 
years, respectively. 

Employment agencies are covered if they 
regularly undertake to secure employees for 
covered employers. 

When religion, sex or national origin is a 
bona fide occupational qualification an em- 
ployer may discriminate on those bases. 

Religious organizations are exempt with 
respect to employment of persons of a par- 
ticular religion for work connected with their 
religious activities and educational institu- 
tions are completely exempt with respect to 
employment connected with their educa- 
tional activities. If an educational institu- 
tion is owned or supported by a religious or- 
ganization or if its curriculum is directed 
toward propagation of a particular religion, 
the institution is exempt with respect to 
employment of persons of the particular re- 
ligion in any of its activities. 

Indian tribes are exempt from all provi- 
sions of the law and any business enterprise 
on or near an Indian reservation may give 
preferential treatment in employment to In- 
dians, No action taken against a member of 
the Communist Party is an unlawful em- 
ployment practice, 

Nothing in the title is to be construed to 

require preferential treatment to anyone in 
order to correct a racial or religious imbal- 
ance. 
Within 90 days of an alleged unfair em- 
ployment practice an aggrieved individual 
or a members of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission may file with the Com- 
mission a written charge. However, in 
a State which has a law prohibiting the prac- 
tice, no charge may be filed by an individual 
nor any action be taken by the Commission 
until 60 days after the appropriate State 
agency has been notified (120 days during 
the first year after enactment of a State or 
local law). If the Commission finds reason- 
able cause to believe the charge is true, it 
shall endeavor to eliminate it by conference, 
conciliation and persuasion. 

If the Commission, within 30 days after 
a charge is filed or within 30 days after any 
period of reference to a State agency has ex- 
pired, whichever is later, has failed to elim- 
inate the practice, an aggrieved individual 
may bring a civil action in a U.S, district 
court. The court may waive payment of 
costs, fees, or security and may appoint an at- 
torney for the complainant. In its discre- 
tion, it may permit the Attorney General to 
intervene if he certifies that the case is of 
general public importance. 

The Attorney General may initiate a civil 
action whenever he has reasonable cause to 
believe and pleads that there exists a pattern 
or practice of resistance intended to deny full 
exercise of title VII rights. 


TITLE VITI—REGISTRATION AND VOTING 
STATISTICS 

Title VIII directs the Bureau of the Census 
to compile statistics of registration and vot- 
ing by race, color, and national origin in areas 
of the country recommended by the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights. No person from whom 
information is sought is required to disclose 
his race, color, national origin, political party, 
or how or why he voted, and every person is to 
be fully advised of his right to refuse to dis- 
close such information. 
TITLE IX—INTERVENTION AND PROCEDURE AFTER 

REMOVAL IN CIVIL RIGHTS CASES 

In civil rights cases, Federal court orders 

remanding cases to State courts after removal 
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are made reviewable by appeal or otherwise. 
Under prior law such orders were not re- 
viewable and the cases had to be disposed of 
in State courts before further resort to Fed- 
eral courts. 

The Attorney General is permitted to in- 
tervene in actions seeking relief from denial 
of equal protection of the laws under the 
14th amendment, on account of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 

TITLE X—ESTABLISHMENT OF 

RELATIONS SERVICE 


Title X establishes in the Department of 
Commerce a Community Relations Service to 
help communities resolve disputes relating 
to discriminatory practices based on race, col- 
or, or national origin. 

TITLE XI—MISCELLANEOUS 


In any proceeding for criminal contempt 
under titles II, III, IV, V, VI, and VII, the 
accused is entitled to demand a jury trial. 
With or without a jury trial the limits of 
punishment are a fine of not more than $1,000 
or imprisonment for a term of 6 months. 

An acquittal or conviction for criminal con- 
tempt under the provisions of this act bars a 
prosecution for a specific crime under U.S. 
laws based upon the same act or omission, 
and an acquittal or conviction for a specific 
crime under U.S. laws bars any proceeding 
for criminal contempt under this act upon 
the same act or omission. 

Nothing in this act is to invalidate any pro- 
vision of State law unless it is inconsistent 
with any purpose or provision of this act. 


COMMUNITY 


Stamping of Liquor Bottles by Retailers 
in the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
District of Columbia liquor retailers are 
at it again; this time by an “end around 
play” in contempt of the past actions of 
the Congress. They failed to impress 
the Congress in past few years; now, 
they are attempting to attain the same 
ends through the District of Columbia 
AEC Board. 

I refer to reports that the industry is 
now importuning the District Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Board to rescind its 
regulations—based on District law—re- 
quiring liquor dealers to stamp their 
identification number on their bottles at 
the time of display. 

Commissioner Tobriner and Police 
Chief Murray are to be heartily com- 
mended for their consistent and rea- 
soned stand in opposition to any change 
in this regulation; their opposition is 
based on voluminous records which re- 
veal that the identification requirement 
has provided valuable evidence which has 
led to the solution of many crimes over 
the years. 

The liquor retailers constantly inveigh 
against this identification requirement on 
the grounds that it costs them moncy 
and time to stamp their wares. Well, itis 
high time that this much privileged in- 
dustry, which handles a highly “volatile” 
product realizes that along with the ex- 
clusive privilege of selling their product 
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goes moral and practical responsibilities 
to the public. 

With crime on the upswing, we can do 
without any further efforts to strip the 
police of their steadily shrinking num- 
ber of weapons to protect the public. 

Further, I concur with Chief Murray 
that the District law be amended to re- 
turn to the strict requirement that liquor 
bottles be stamped by the retailer within 
24 hours after being received from the 
wholesaler. 

Chief Murray’s letters in connection 
with ABC hearings before the District 
Committees make an excellent case for 
continuing the identification require- 
ment: 

Mr. Speaker, I append herewith some 
31 examples of crimes solved because of 
identification of liquor bottles through 
District of Columbia liquor stamps. I 
append also a letter of Chief of Police 
Robert V. Murray to Chairman Mc- 
MILLAN of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee, concerning the same matter: 

JUNE 22, 1961. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Committee on the District of 
Columbia, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Senator BLA: With reference 
to 8. 1427 being considered by your com- 
mittee and in compliance with your request 
for evidence to substantiate the position 
taken by the Police Department that the tax 
stamp number on whisky bottles has been 
a valuable ald in the solution of crime in the 
District of Columbia, I am citing herein a 
number of cases in point, 

By way of explanation, I would like to say 
that these cases have been identified as a 
result of memory of circumstances by com- 
manding officers of the detective units rather 
than through a search of files, since our files 
are not indexed to reflect this type of in- 
formation. Therefore, the cases cited do not 
reflect the total number of this type of case 
but serve only as samples of the types of case 
where the ABC stamp number has been an 
important plece of evidence. 

As indicated by the dates, these cases go 
back over many years but I would emphasize 
that this is a continuing situation which is 
apparent from the tabulation which reflects 
a number of such cases eyen during the cur- 
rent year, 

I would also like to place emphasis on the 
fact that because the Mallory doctrine has 
seriously restricted investigative officers in 
the use of the technique of interrogation, it 
becomes more and more important that every 
other investigative ald and technique be 
explored to its fullest in order to provide the 
degree of protection to the law-abiding pub- 
lic which they should have. A positive 
means of identifying stolen property is 
therefore highly important and as reflected 
in the housebreaking and larceny and rob- 
bery cases cited herein, the identifying tax 
stamp number on whisky bottles has played 
an important part in identifying suspects 
with particular offenses. 

While the identifying tax stamp number 
has been made use of most often in cases of | 
larceny and robbery, it has also been an im- 
portant piece of evidence in murder cases. 

CASE NO. 1 


One of the most graphic examples of this is 
an old case which happened on August 29. 
1943, when Grace Grubb Groome was found 
murdered in Rock Creek Park. There was 
evidence of an altercation at the scene of the 
crime, including a whisky bottle nearby 
which bore an ABC tax stamp with number. 
This number led to the liquor store dealer 
who not only remembered the buyer of the 
package but assisted the police in identify- 
ing him as the purchaser of the whisky. 
With this very important lead, John Morton 
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was arrested and later convicted of this 
vicious offense. 
CASE NO, 2 

In another case just last year which in- 
volved the killing of a police officer, an ABC 
tax stamp number proved to be an important 
piece of evidence. On January 7, 1960, after 
the robbery of the LeDroit Liquor Store at 
501 Florida Avenue NW., and a subsequent 
battle with a suspect in a nearby alley, Pvt. 
Donald J. Brereton was shot and killed and 
Pvt. Clyde R. Winters was seriously wounded 
by one of the two holdup men. This case 
was successfully resolved with the arrest of 
Ray S. Coleman and his brother, William G. 
Coleman. 

Just prior to executing the holdup, the 
Colemans had purchased and received from 
the proprietor of the liquor store a half pint 
of Ancient Age whisky with ABC stamp No. 
9615, issued to the LeDroit Liquor Store, af- 
fixed to the bottle. After the Colemans were 
apprehended, search warrants were obtained 
and the empty half-pint bottle bearing An- 
cient Age whisky label with stamp No. 9615 
was recovered from the home of Ray Cole- 
man. This proved to be an important piece 
of evidence in the subsequent trial in which 
Ray S. Coleman was convicted of robbery and 
William O. Coleman convicted of first-degree 
murder and robbery. 

CASE NO. 3 


Cn February 27, 1943, two bank guards 
at the Riggs Bank, “14th and Park Road 
NW., were shot down at the bank, one killed 
and the other critically wounded. Among 
other evidence found at the scene of the 
crime was a wine bottle on a table in the 
rear room. The stamp on this bottle led 
to a dealer who identified Joseph Luxom, an- 
other bank guard, as the purchaser. This 
was one of the strongest pieces of evidence 
that connnected Luxom with this case. 
Since ABC stamp numbers are no longer 
placed on wine bottles, in a similar case 
today a wine bottle would be of little or 
no value. 

CASE NO. 4 

On April 8, 1961, Willlam Gotkin, owner 
of the liquor store at 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., reported the show window 
broken and a quantity of liquor with tax 
stamp No. 9104 stolen from the show window. 
This case was closed with the arrest of the 
perpetrator, who had in his possession some 
of the whisky with the ABC stamp No, 9104 
affixed which identified him with the crime. 

CASE NO. 5 

Sometime during the night hours of Feb- 
28-March 1, 1961, the Skyland Liquor 
Store at 2648 Naylor Road SE., was entered 
by knocking a hole in the roof. From the 
evidence, it appenred that the rear garage 
sliding door was then apparently opened and 
a vehicle backed into the garage. A total of 
$1,265 in money was stolen and 31 cases of 
assorted whisky bearing ABC stamp No. 9960, 
total value 63.265. As a result of investiga- 
tion and inquiries of known informers, evi- 
dence was developed that two young Negro 
males were selling legal bottled whisky. Ar- 
rangements were made to purchase whisky 
through an informer and !t was found to 
have the ABC stamp No. 9960. These two 
defendants were arrested and through the 
recovery of the whisky bearing the identify- 
ing stamp number they were charged with 
housebreaking and grand larceny, Without 
the identifying stamp number, the whisky In 
this case could not have been connected with 

the looted premises. 

CASE NO. 6 

On February 9, 1961, Zavel Sandler, owner 
of the liquor store at 401 Seventh Street NW., 
reported a side show window smashed and 
several bottics of whisky stolen, these bottles 
bearing ABC tax stamp No. 6950. This case 
Was closed with the arrest of the defendant 
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who had in his possession whisky identified 
by the tax stamp number. 
CASE NO. 7 

On January 15, 1961, Herman Price, owner 
of the Occidental Restaurant, 1411 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., reported his restaurant 
entered and an undetermined number of 
cases of whisky bearing tax stamp No. 273 
stolen. Investigation disclosed that two sub- 
jects had been observed loading what ap- 
peared to be cases of whisky into an auto- 
mobile, the tag number of which was fur- 
nished. The owner of the automobile was 
identified through the tag number and the 
automobile was located near his residence. 
Several cases of whisky could be observed 
in the car, partially covered by coats. The 
automobile was impounded and found to 
contain 199 bottles of whisky with the lden- 
tifying tax stamp No. 273 affixed to them. 
Four defendants have been charged in this 
case. 

CASE NO. 8 


Kelman Ackerman, owner of Ackerman 
Liquor Store, 748 Sixth Street NW., reported 
the premises entered during the night of 
December 22, 1960, by breaking the glass 
from the rear window, second floor, and 
stolen money, cigarettes and cigars, and an 
unknown amount of Canadian Club whisky 
with ABC stamp No. 476. After receiving in- 
formation that William A. Staples was re- 
sponsible for the housebreaking, he was ar- 
rested along with one Sidney L. Daniels, who 
stated that Staples, and one Herbert F. Sulli- 
van, had brought the stolen whisky and 
cigarettes to his home, asking him to hold it 
for him and stating that these were Christ- 
mas presents. Partial recovery of the prop- 
erty was made and Staples charged with the 
offense, 

CASE NO. 9 


On August 20, 1960, Irving Peres, coowner 
of Smith's Liquor Store, 521 Main Avenue 
SW., reported that premises were entered 
and several cases of whisky bearing ABC tax 
stamp No. 5047 stolen. This case was closed 
with the arrest of the defendants with whisky 
benring the identifying tax stamp number in 
their possession. 

CASE NO. 10 


About 5:30 a.m., December 22, 1959, the 
storeroom to the liquor section on the sec- 
ond floor of O Donnell's Restaurant, 1207 E 
Street NW., was broken open and an un- 
known amount of whisky bearing ABC stamp 
No. 324 was stolen. Shortly afterward, 
James Leroy Cousins was observed by detec- 
tives walking north in the 700 block of 12th 
Street NW., carrying a large burlap bag. 
The rattle of glass could be heard in the bag 
and Cousins was stopped and questioned. 
The bag was found to contain 11 bottles of 
whisky bearing ABC stamp No. 324. Cousins 
admitted taking this from the restaurant 
where he worked and stated that one Joe 
Daniels had actually forced the storeroom 
and that they were going to split the pro- 
ceeds, 

CASE NO. 11 


On July 16, 1958, Isadore Garber reported 
that he was held up at his place of business, 
the Plaza Liquor Store, 200 E Street NE., by 
two colored males who threatened to shoot 
him. One pint of Old Taylor whisky, bearing 
ABO stamp No, 9868, was taken during the 
holdup and later discovered in the alley, rear 
of the 600 block of Third Street NE. On ex- 
amination of this bottle at the Identification 
Bureau, fingerprints were obtained and the 
bottle identified with the above liquor store 
through the ABC stamp. Further investiga- 
tion of the case resulted in the arrest of one 
Sam Smith, whose fingerprints were found 
to match the latent prints found on the 
whisky bottle. The whisky bottle bearing 
the fingerprints and the ABC stamp number 
to identify it with the store was an impor- 
tant piece of evidence in the conviction of 
the defendant. 
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CASE NO. 12 


On September 22, 1958, the owner of the 
LaSalle du Bois Restaurant, 1800 M Street 
NW., reported the premises entered and as- 
sorted cases of whisky, valued at $240, with 
ABC stamp No. 6634, stolen. Investigation 
disclosed that an automobile bearing Dis- 
trict of Columbia tags with the number 
either SH 293 or 294 had been seen near 
the premises. A lookout was flashed and 
& 1951 Buick bearing District of Columbia 
tags SH 293 was located parked at Eighth 
and T Street NW. The driver was the regis- 
tered owner, Francis Eugene Jackson, and 
located on the rear floor of the car was a 
cardboard carton containing three fifths of 
whisky with ABC stamp No. 6634. Jackson 
was charged and plead guilty to the offense. 
The ABC stamp number in this case not 
only served to identify Jackson with the 
theft but was instrumental in obtaining a 
concession in which he implicated a second 
man who was also convicted for the offense. 


CASE NO, 13 


About 2:15 a.m., September 12, 1958, the 
show window at Bob's Liquor Store, located 
at 1023 E Street SE., was smashed and an 
unknown amount of whisky was stolen. A 
few minutes after the window smashing, 
Ronald Richardson was apprehended by de- 
tectives In a cruiser in the doorway of 903 
llth Street SE., and he was found to have 
one fifth of Four Roses whisky in his pants 
pocket with ABC stamp No. 9860, correspond- 
ing to the stamp number of the whisky that 
was stolen. Defendant admitted the case. 

CASE NO. 14 


Louis Friedman, owner of the Diplomat 
Liquor Store at 1529 17th Street NW., re- 
ported premises entered about 4 a.m, on 
October 20, 1956, by ripping iron door in 
rear of store and a quantity of whisky stolen. 
Paul Louis Gordon, colored, 17 years, at 1264 
Holbrook Terrace NE., was arrested by officers 
of the third precinct at 15th and Church 
Streets NW., with the whisky in his posses- 
sion at 4:15 a.m. on October 20, 1956. The 
whisky was identiked by the stamp number, 

CASE NO. 15 


Ralph Hall, owner of a liquor store at 803 
Fourth Street SW., reported premises entered 
on February 2, 1956, and a quantity of whisky 
stolen. Calvin C. Jackson, colored, 30 years; 
Frank Walker, colored, 30 years; and Robert 
Lee Hall, colored, 30 years, were arrested 
and whisky identified by the stamp number. 
As a result of this arrest, a number of other 
cases were cleared. 

CASE NO. 16 

Ray Aronstein, owner of Super Liquor 
Store at 1633 North Capitol Street, reported 
premises entered on December 7, 1955, and 
a quantity of whisky stolen. Malcolm A. 
McDonnell, colored, was arrested at his home 
at 20 Seaton Place NW., with one of the fifths 
of whisky in his possession, identifed by 
the stamp number. 


CASE NO. 17 


At 3.28 a.m. on December 2, 1955, officers 
responded to a burglar alarm (window 
smashing) at 1748 Seventh Street NW. Dar- 
nell Roger Ruffin, colored, 18 years, was ar- 
rested at IIth and Q Streets NW. When 
searched, he had two half pints of Seagrams 
Seven Crown whisky, bearing District of 
Columbia liquor stamp No. 8665 on his per- 
son. This was identified by Irving Abraham, 
owner of the store, 1748 Seventh Street NW., 
as having been taken out of his broken 
window. 

CASE NO. 18 


On November 27, 1955, about 4:30 am., 
two well-known safe thieves, William Russell 
Carpenter, and Jampton Ray Lackey, were 
arrested at lith and Pennsylvania Avenue 
SE. Upon search of their auto, about 21 
fifths of whisky, bearing District of Colum- 
bia liquor stamp No. 8422, were found in 
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the trunk of the car. This number was 
checked and found to be assigned to McNa- 
mara’s Liquor Store, 5414 Colorado Avenue 
NW. A check was made at MeNamara's store 
and the store was found to have been broken 
into and the safe missing. On November 28, 
1955, the safe belonging to McNamara and 
two bottles of Vat 69 Scotch, bearing District 
of Columbia stamp No. 8422, were found 
in a garage in the rear of 700 block of 13th 
Street, SE. When this case was presented 
in court, the complainant, Mr. McNamara, 
was able to identify his whisky by stamp 
number, which led to the conviction and 
sentencing of these two criminals, 
CASE NO. 19 


Leo Slavin, owner of liquor store at 1131 
14th Street NW.. reported the liquor store 
entered about 10 p.m. on August 22, 1955, by 
forcing the rear door and a quantity of 
whisky stolen. Paul Louis Gordon, colored, 
16 years, of 1264 Holbrook Terrace NE., was 
arrested in a stolen truck, and had the above- 
stolen whisky in this truck. Liquor was 
identified by stamp number. 

CASE NO. 20 


Abraham Finklestein, owner of the Royal 
Liquor Store at 1006 Florida Avenue NE., re- 
ported premises entered by smashing win- 
dow, on November 22, 1954. Stolen were 
two bottles of whisky. Ethel Ferguson, col- 
ored, 55 years, 1627 West Virginia Avenue 
NE., was arrested, property recovered, and 
identified by stamp number. 

CASE NO. 21 


Louis Storgion, coowner of the Temple 
Grill, 2416 14th Street NW., reported these 
premises entered by forcing the rear win- 
dow, between 12:30 am. and 7:45 am. 
on October 25, 1954, and whisky and a tele- 
vision set stolen. Total value of this larceny 
was $373. Richard B. Gregory, white, 26 
years; Edward Hardin, white, 29 years; and 
Caspar W. Gregory, white, 26 years, were ar- 
rested in an apartment at 1424 Chapin Street 
NW. Above property was found in this 
apartment and was identified by liquor stamp 
numbers. 

CASE NO. 22 


Leonard Reuben, owner of liquor store at 
407 Fourth Street SW., reported premises en- 
tered on July 17, 1954, and an unknown 
amount of whisky stolen. George R. Cald- 
well, colored, 26 years, of 935 E Street NW.; 
and Milton A. Lee, colored, 25 years, of 242 
K Street SW., were arrested in this case. 
Whisky was recovered and identified through 
the stamp number. 


CASE NO. 23 


About 7:20 p.m., on January 18, 1954, the 
Columbia Liquor Store, 1151 Bladensburg 
Road NE., operated by Sol Matesky, was held 
up at the point of a gun by a white man later 
identified as Joseph E. Murphy, white, 33 
years, of 4102 Samson Road, Silver Spring, 
Md, Murphy had purchased a pint of Bour- 
bon Deluxe whisky from the Columbia Liquor 
Store earlier in the evening and had this 
on his person when arrested. 

CASE NO. 24 

On January 16, 1954, the owner of Syd's 
Liquor Store, 2325 Bladensburg Road NE. 
reported that he was held up at the point of 
a gun by a white man who took between 
$500 and 8600 and a pint of Ancient Age 
whisky, ABC tax stamp No. 8149. This case 
was later closed by the arrest of two white 
subjects and the bottle of whisky with the 
identifying stamp number was recovered 
from their possession. 

CASE NO, 25 


On December 9, 1953, the Modern Liquor 
Store at 1201 Ninth Street NW., was hold up 
by two colored men at the point of a gun. 
They obtained $21 in bills and 40 cents in 
change, 3 fifths of Hunters whisky, 2 fifths 
of Calvert Reserve, and 24 half pints of Hunt- 
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er's whisky. David R. Banks, colored, 24 
years, of 915 N Street NW.. and Richard L. 
Anderson, colored, 21 years, of 1213 N Street 
NW.. were arrested. Both men were identi- 
fied by the complainant and Banks admitted 
his part and implicated Anderson. The gun 
used in this case was recovered and identified 
by Banks. Twelve half pints of Hunter's 
whisky were recovered from 311 R Street NW., 
where it had been sold by these men. 
CASE NO. 26 

About 1:15 p.m. on September 2, 1952, Bob- 
by Davis, colored, 19 years, of 223 F Street NE., 
and Frederick Frost, colored, 19 years, of 1846 
Frederick Place SE., were arrested in the 
garage in the rear of 524 Third Street NE, 
Information had been received that the 
garage contained a quantity of whisky. 
Check of the whisky by stamp number re- 
vealed that it had been taken in a house- 
breaking at 3304 Georgia Avenue, a liquor 
store operated by Harry Silverman. Entrance 
was gained by breaking a transom over the 
front door, sometime between August 31 and 
September 1, 1952, and stolen was approxi- 
mately $5,000 in whisky. All property was 
recovered, 

CASE NO. 27 

On May 6, 1961, the Ajax Liquor Store at 
200 E Street NE., was held up by two white 
men, at the point of a gun. They obtained 
$157 in bills and change, and a fifth of VO. 
Lester Paul Hockman, white, 23 years, and 
Gene A. Meadows, white, 21 years, were ar- 
rested in Muskegon, Mich. As these men es- 
caped from the scene of the holdup, they 
were chased by a plainclothes officer in No. 9 
precinct. This officer obtained the tag num- 
ber of the getaway car. This car was parked 
in front of a residence in the 1500 block of 
Independence Avenue SE., when found, and 
under the front seat was a fifth of Seagram's 
VO bearing the stamp number of the above 
liquor store. This was an important piece 
of evidence in the case. 


CASE NO. 28 


Rose Brown, owner of liquor store located 
at 1432 New Jersey Avenue NW., reported the 
show window of the store broken about 3:30 
a m. on April 14, 1949, and an unknown 
amount of whisky stolen. Theodore Julian 
Kelly, colored, of no fixed address, was ar- 
rested with the whisky in his possession. 

CASE NO. 29 


On January 3, 1949, two detectives of the 
robbery squad who were working in the vi- 
cinity of Eighth and N Streets NW., in con- 
nection with reported pocketbook snatch- 
ings, observed two suspicious acting colored 
males. These two suspects were questioned 
and when they failed to give a good account 
of themselves were placed under arrest. One 
of the subjects was found to have in his pos- 
session a substantial sum of money and a 
fifth of whisky with ABC tax stamp No. 3337, 
issued to the Central Liquor Store, 518 Ninth 
Street NW. Also in their possession was a 
US. Employment Service card in the name 
of George T. McNeely, which was not the 
name of either suspect. Mr. McNeely was 
contacted and adyised that he had not re- 
ceived his civil service retirement check in 
the mail as expected. The detectives then 
contacted the Central Liquor Store and were 
advised that the McNecly check had been 
cashed for two colored men and the two 
suspects were later identified as the two men 
who had cashed the check. After this iden- 
tification, the suspects admitted they stole 
the check from the mail, forged and cashed 
the same. The ABC stamp number in this 
case was responsible for its successful con- 
clusion. 

CASE NO. 30 

Tilly Sanders, owner of Wolf's Liquor 
Store, located at 81 Florida Avenue NE., re- 
Ported stolen 16 cases of assorted liquors 
when premises were entered between 10 p.m. 
February 3 and 1 p.m. February 4, 1945. 
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John C. Byrd, colored, 37 years, of 32 ½ De- 
catur Street NE. was arrested on February 
6, 1945, and part of the property was recov- 
ered. This property was identified by the 
liquor stamp number. 

CASE NO. 31 


Samuel Paper, owner of Carl’s Market, 213 
10th Street SW., reported his store entered 
between 9 and 11 p.m. on January 20, 1954, 
by jimmying the front door and a large 
quantity of whisky was stolen. Arthur 8. 
Medley, colored, 23 years, of 925 P Street 
SW. and Paul V. West, colored, 21 years, of 
77 K Street SW., were arrested as a result of 
tracing the liquor stamp number, All prop- 
erty was recovered. 

The identifying ABC tax stamp number is 
consireded sufficiently important to the po- 
lice department In the investigation of crim- 
inal offenses that a special file is set up and 
maintained in the Identification Bureau. 
This file is kept current by arrangements 
with the ABC Board to report new licenses, 
cancellations, and any other changes re- 
flected in ABC stamp numbers. An index 
system is maintained by filing under the 
ABC tax stamp number for all class A and 
class C licenses, the class licenses which pro- 
vide for the sale of whisky. This file is main- 
tained so that it is readily available for ref- 
erence at any hour of the day or night to 
check a tax stamp number and determine 
the name and address of the licensee. 

Currently, the identifying tax stamp num- 
ber on whisky bottles is an important piece 
of evidence in the clearing of criminal cases. 
Liquor store dealers may recover their losses 
through insurance, but the eliminating of 
an identifying tax stamp number on pack- 
ages of whisky decreases the chances of suc- 
cessful clearance of the type of cases which 
have been enumerated and will increase the 
number of uncleared serious offenses 
charged to the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment. This is a most important considera- 
tion in view of the rising crime rate in recent 
years. 

The fact that an identifying tax stamp 
number had been eliminated from a package 
would also tend to encourage thievery by the 
employees of ABC establishments as well as 
by housebreakers and those who might work 
with an employee who is on the inside to 
commit these thefts, After the packages 
have been removed from the premises, they 
could not be identified without a stamp 
number. 

In addition to the aid in solution of crim- 
inal cases, I would like to cite a case of tax 
evasion by à local liquor store dealer which 
I think is important enough to warrant 
serious consideration in connection with the 
proposed legislation. The case is that of 
Apex Liquors, Inc., operating at 633-035 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., ABC license No. 
A-6988. On the basis of complainant re- 
ceived in the Morals Division office, investi- 
gation was conducted in June 1957, with 
reference to the sale and transportation of 
quantities of whisky from the Apex Liquor 
Store without a bill of sale. Two cases were 
presented to the Corporation Counsel's Office 
but prosecution was declined. 

In January 1959, a report was received in 
the office of the ABC Board from a citizen 
who had purchased a bottle of whisky on 
which a stamp was not affixed. An inspec- 
tion was made of the premises on January 
22, 1959, by an ABC inspector in connection 
with this complaint, and it wns found that 
some 494 cases containing 168 half gallons, 
2,124 quarts, 2,965 fifths, 711 pints, and 408 
half pints of assorted liquor, cognac, and 
brandy, were found to be without tax stamps. 
After discussion, as to the manner of pro- 
ceedings between the agencies concerned, 
the ABC Board. Finance Office, police de- 
partment, and Corporation Council's Office. 
arrangements were made for the seizure of 
this merchandise on the following day, Jan- 
uary 23, 1959. Further investigation cf this 
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case revealed that the subject merchandise 

had been delivered during the period between 

October 13, 1958, and January 9, 1959. This 

was a clear violation of section 23 () of the 

ABS Act, which requires affixing the stamp 

within 24 hours after receipt and represents 

more than $1,500 in tax stamps. 

This case has just been concluded in dis- 
trict court with Judge McGarraghy ruling 
on June 20 that 484 cases of the total amount 
seized should be forfeited to the District of 
Columbia in accordance with the penalty 
section of the Alcoholic Beverage Control Act. 
It was demonstrated to the satisfaction of the 
district court judge that these 484 cases could 
be identified by inventory and bills of lading 
as having been delivered to the premises more 
than 24 hours prior to the time of inspection 
and were without the required tax stamps. 

Through the years, there have also been 
cases where it became Important to good en- 
forcement to determine the source of a par- 
ticular package of whisky in the case of 
alleged sales to Juveniles and intoxicated per- 
sons. While the number of unscrupulous 
dealers is admittedly a small percent of the 
total number in the business, it many times 
is important to be able to identify a package 
of whisky with a particular location, both to 
protect the legitimate dealer and to aid the 
police in enforcing regulations against those 
who are tempted to be dishonest or otherwise 
to violate regulations, 

In view of the cases cited herein, I am 
very strongly of the view that the elimination 
of the identifying stamp tax number would 
seriously impair law enforcement in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and I strongly urge that 
the present. bill not be enacted into law, 

Trusting that the information submitted 
herein will be helpful to your committee in 
reaching a determination, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT V. MURRAY, 
Chief of Police. 
GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, METROPOLITAN POLICE 
DEPARTMENT, 
July 12, 1963. 

Hon, JoHN L. MCMILLAN, 

Chairman, Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McMILLAN: At the re- 
cent public hearings conducted by Subcom- 
mittee No. 4 of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on H.R. 2036, a bill to 
revise the ABC Act, it was requested that 
this Department furnish additional written 
evidence with reference to the need for re- 
taining authorization in the law to require 
affixing of retall dealers’ ABC license num- 
bers to packages of spiritous liquors. 

* * * . * 

Since the enactment of Public Law 887- 
238; 75 Statute 510, approved on September 
14, 1961, some 120 cases of housebreaking and 
larceny of alcoholic beverages have been re- 
Ported to this Department. In some cases 
these thefts amounted to hundreds, and 
even thousands of dollars and, in one case, 
the value of the stolen property was reported 
as $3,964.11. 

Although regulations promulgated under 
Section 23(g) of the present ABO Act do not 
Tequire affixing license numbers until the 
merchandise is displayed for sale, it is noted 
that most of the reported housebreaking and 

y cases reveal that the license number 
has been reported as being affixed to the 
stolen p . This license number is 
considered an important means of identifica- 
tion by the Police Department and in every 

Case where a housebreaking and larceny 

from a liquor store is reported, a police tele- 

message in which the ABC license num- 
ber is included, is sent to all units of the 
department. This license number is read at 
rolleaus throughout the department, so that 
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the police in every unit may be made aware 
of the theft and the license number made 
known to them to check against similar 
merchandise coming to their attention in 
one of many ways, and giving a lead in clear- 
ing the case. In addition to the uniform 
force, this procedure also applies to the de- 
tective force and morals division, so that 
when containers with such license numbers 
come to the attention of members of these 
divisions in their regular activities, the prob- 
ability of clearing such a case is enhanced. 
If the requirement for the affixing of license 
numbers, which has been in effect since the 
original enactment of the present law are 
now deleted, this investigative ald for iden- 
tification of stolen merchandise would be 
unavailable to investigating officers and their 
efficiency in clearing these types of cases 
‘would be thereby impaired. 

The obtaining of the license number is 
considered sufficiently important to the Po- 
lice Department in the investigation of crim- 
inal offenses that a special file is set up and 
maintained in the Identification Bureau. 
This file is kept current by arranging with 
ABC Board to report new licenses and can- 
cellations and any other changes reflected in 
the ABC license number and the index sys- 
tem is maintained by filing under ABC 
license numbers all class A and class C li- 
censes which classes provide for the sale of 
whisky. This file is maintained so that it 
will be readily available for reference at any 
hour of the day and night to check license 
numbers and determine the name and ad- 
dress of the licensee. 

In each case of larceny of whisky, the 
identifying stamp number furnishes positive 
means of identification of the stolen prop- 
erty. It is noted that the question has been 
asked if such identification could not be 
made by type and size. Experience in this 
jurisdiction indicates that attempts to make 
identification of stolen property in court 
by reference to type and size, would not be 
satisfactory. It is necessary to be able to 
identify stolen property as that coming from 
the particular location and this is frequently 
accomplished, either through serial num- 
bers, or some imperfection, damage, or flaw 
in a particular item of stolen property, where 
a number is not imprinted or not known by 
the complaining witness. While it is true 
that many items of property do not carry 
identification numbers, it is true that many 
items, including appliances, vehicles, type- 
writers, athletic equipment, jewelry, and 
furs do carry an identifying number or mark. 

In addition to the general use of license 
numbers for identification purposes, several 
recent cases, which are recalled from memory, 
are cited herein to indicate the use made of 
these identifying license numbers on con- 
tainers of whisky. 

No. 1: On December 9, 1961, Walter W. 
Smith, Negro, male, of 1109 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., was charged at the eighth pre- 
einct with grand larceny of $125 worth of 
assorted bottles of whisky from a delivery 
truck. Three fifths of the whisky in this case 
were recovered from a known bootlegger 
who stated he bought the whisky from the 
defendant. 

In preparation of this case for trial, the 
assistant U.S. attorney prosecuting the case, 
Stated that because the recovered evidence 
was gift wrapped and had no ABC stamp 
number on the bottles, the defense could be 
made that it had been bought at any store in 
the District of Columbia. He felt that this 
was a weakness in the case and, although 
the defendant had a long police record 
for robbery, housebreaking, and grand 
larceny, the assistant U.S. attorney was re- 
luctant to go to trial. and the defendant was 
permitted to plead gullty to a lesser offense 
of petit larceny. The assistant attorney in 
this case indicated that if an ABC number 
had been imprinted on the evidence, he 
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would have had no reluctance to go to trial 
in this case. - 

No. 2: A housebreaking by breaking the 
front show windows between 9 p.m. on Janu- 
ary 12, 1962, and 6:30 a.m. on January 13, 
1962, was reported by the owner of the Co- 
lonial Liquors, Inc., 1903 M Street NW. Six 
bottles of whisky were stolen by the de- 
fendant in this case, Jerome Davis Foster, 
Negro, male, 33 years, who has a record for 
larceny. The defendant was observed by 
the arresting officer at the corner of 18th 
and Massachusetts Avenue NW., about 6 a.m. 
on January 13, 1962. When questioned by 
the officer, tt was found he had in his pos- 
session six bottles of whisky identifed as 
that stolen, bearing ABC stamp No, 2147. 

No, 3: About 9 a.m. on March 3, 1962, two 
Officers of the eighth precinct, observed an 
old model Buick automobile parked in the 
4200 block of Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
which was occupied by four Negro males 
who were found to be in an intoxicated 
condition. Examination of the automobile 
disclosed seven half-pints of bourbon 
whisky, bearing ABC stamp No. A147. 

The defendants were transported to the 
station house where attempts to interview 
them were unsatisfactory because of their 
drunken condition. In response to ques- 
tions about whisky, one gave an answer 
which referred to “H Street NE.” A check 
of the ABC license number disclosed it was 
issued to the Jumbo Liquor Store, 1122 H 
Street NE. Officers of the ninth precinct 
were directed to this store. which was closed 
at the time of arrival but, there was no 
evidence of unlawful entry. The owner 
arrived shortly after the officers and the 
store was found to be secured. This investi- 
gation was concluded within a tely 
35 minutes, because of the ABC license num- 
bers on the bottles, whereas, it would have 
been impossible to make determinations as to 
possible involvement of these defendants in 
a criminal act without this ABC license 
number. 

No. 4: About 2:57 a.m. on March 31, 1962, 
the side show window of the Capitol Liquors, 
123 G Street NW., was broken, and five fifths 
and six half-pints of whisky stolen. Alden 
N. Wilson, Negro, 19 years, of 6 M Street 
NW., was arrested by an officer of the first 
precinct and was found to have a half-pint 
of whisky with ABC stamp No. 4758 im- 
printed on the bottle, which coincided with 
the license number issued to the Capitol 
Liquors. Wilson admitted his involvement 
in the housebreaking. Hillard Johnson, 
Negro, male, 17 years, of 429 M Street NW., 
was also arrested and had in his possession 
one half-pint and one partial fifth of whisky 
with ABC stamp No. 4758 imprinted on the 
bottle, which connected him with this of- 
Tense. 

No. 5: About 10:30 p.m. on September 30, 
1961, detectives attached to the ninth pre- 
cinct, observed a male subject walking rap- 
idly in the 500 block of Tennessee Avenue NE. 
and from time to time glancing furtively be- 
hind him. This individual was carrying a 
large brown paper bag and when stopped for 
questioning, identified himself as Paul Ger- 
ald Herring, Negro, male, 17 years, of 608 Ten- 
nessee Avenue NE. He stated to the officer 
that he was on his way home and that he had 
found the bag in an alley while taking a 
shortcut home from a friend's house. Her- 
ring denied he was employed, and examina- 
tion of the bag he was carrying disclosed five 
bottles of alcoholic beverages bearing ABC 
stamp No. 5769. In response to further ques- 
tions the subject reiterated his story of how 
he came into possession of the whisky and 
denied any wrongdoing. 

The officer checked the stamp number in 
the files of the Detective Division and found 
it had been issued to Watergate Inn. The 
manager of this establishment, located at 
2700 F Street NW., was contacted and in re- 
sponse to questions, advised that he had dis- 
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covered a large amount of whisky missing 
from the premises over the past several 
months, but had not been able to make a 
report to the Police Department since he had 
not been able to determine the method of its 
disappearance. When asked if he knew the 
subject Herring, the manager advised he had 
hired the subject several months previously 
as a porter, and that he had left the restau- 
rant that night about 9:30 p.m., after com- 
pletion of his work. 

When confronted with this information, 
Herring confessed he had taken orders for 
liquor from his friends for the past several 
months and had been filling these orders by 
taking a trash container behind the counter 
when cleaning, and removing the requested 
items from the liquor cabinet behind the bar 
and placing them in the trash container and 
recovering the items, after he had completed 
his day's work, from the trash container he 
had placed in the alley. It is noted that this 
case was cleared solely because of the ABC 
stamp number; and since the subject had de- 
nied even being employed, this case would 
have remained unsolved, and financial loss 
to the complainant would have continued in- 
definitely, except for the availability of the 
ABC stamp numbers. 

No. 6: On November 6, 1961, Jack O. Lyt- 
ton, white, 31 years, of Rockville, Md., was 
arrested by Pvt. W. Spencer, of the 10th 
precinct, on a charge of false pretense as & 
result of an ABC stamp number. Sometime 
prior to November 6, 1961, Private Spencer 
was advised by a citizen that an individual 
staying in the 1700 block of Kilbourne Place 
NW., using the name of “Jack Garrett“ was 
known to have a stock of whisky in his room 
and had been distributing some to his 
friends and buddies, and that “Garrett” was 
not regularly employed and did not appear 
to have legitimate means of maintaining 
such a supply. The officer made it his busi- 
ness to become acquainted with “Garrett” 
and on one occasion made a note of the ABC 
number on a bottle of whisky in possession 
of Garrett.“ A check of this number re- 
vealed that it was listed to Paul's Liquor 
Store, 5205 Wisconsin Avenue NW. Inquiry 
of the owner of this store disclosed there had 
been no housebreaking at these premises but, 
he had just reported to the eighth precinct 
that an individual answering the general de- 
scription of Garrett“ but giving the name 
of Jack Lytton, had given him a bad check 
in the amount of $46.54 for a purchase of 
whisky in his store on October 13, 1961. A 
warrant was applied for subject Lytton and 
on this authority he was arrested on Novem- 
ber 6, 1961. 

Lytton was also charged with two other 
cases, of false pretense involving giving of a 
bad check for whisky purchases at Eig's 
Liquor Store, 6416 Georgia Avenue NW., on 
September 23 and 26, 1961. Investigation 
resulting in this defendant's arrest was also 
initiated on the basis of an ABC stamp num- 
ber on a bottle of whisky in his possession. 

No. 7: About 2:10 a.m. on April 19, 1963, 
the front showcase window of the Stop and 
Shop Liquor Store, at 3011 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NE., was broken and an undetermined 
amount of whisky with ABC stamp No. 
8331. was stolen. About 3:45 a.m. on the 
same date, two men entered the lobby of the 
Holiday Inn at 730 Monroe Street NE., and 
attempted to hold up the desk clerk. The of- 
ficer on the beat, who had entered the prem- 
ises shortly before, stepped from behind a 
partition and apprehended these two sub- 
jects. A third man who had remained out- 
side, ran to a waiting automobile and was 
driven away at a high rate of speed. The 
officer was able to observe that it was a late 
model Ford with a loud exhaust and a look- 
out was sent for an automobile of that de- 
scription. 

Shortly after the lookout had been sent, 
Lieutenant Chaney of the 12th precinct ob- 
served an auto fitting the description of 
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the wanted vehicle and as he approached he 
observed one of the two occupants climb over 
the front seat and disappear from view. 
After stopping the vehicle and questioning 
these two subjects, a revolver was discovered 
under the front seat of the automobile, along 
with three bottles of whisky with ABC stamp 
No. 8331. When confronted with the evidence 
of the sealed and unopened bottles and the 
significance of the possession of this whisky, 
bearing ABC stamp No. 8331, was pointed out, 
these two subjects confessed that earlier, in 
company with two other subjects, they had 
smashed the window of the liquor store and 
that while driving, and drinking some of the 
whisky obtained, they had decided to stage 
a robbery, When the other two subjects were 
confronted with this statement, they also 
admitted their part in both offenses. It is 
pointed out that the ABC stamp number in 
this case was an important piece of evidence 
in the interrogation of the second two sub- 
jects and assisted materially in obtaining 
their confessions. 

The question has been raised as to whether 
or not the Federal serial numbers imprinted 
on case lots of whisky could not be used as 
well as the retail ABC number, The answer 
to this question is emphatically negative. 
This Federal number is used by the manu- 
facturer on making up lots of whisky and 
no record of such numbers is kept of the dis- 
tribution to local retailers. It very definitely 
cannot be used in place of the local ABC 
number. 

Some questions also have been raised as to 
the use of stamps and cancellation pro- 
cedures in other jurisdictions. For the in- 
formation of the committee, I have caused 
an inspection to be made of copies of the 
State laws on file in the office of the Alcohol 
Tax and Tobacco Unit, Internal Revenue 
Service. Copies of these statutes are cur- 
rently supplied to that office on a subscrip- 
tion basis by Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
liquor control law reporting service. Sum- 
maries were prepared with reference to the 
State laws requiring the use of excise tax 
stamps as well as a cancellation procedure 
and are set forth in the attached tabulation 
as of June 18, 1963. Tax stamps and can- 
cellation procedures were found to be re- 
quired as follows: 

Stamps required: Cancellation required 


Colorado (immediately)... Yes. 
Florida 


* 
Ves (ua directed by 


Louisiana (linmiediately)._.. Yea, 
Maryland -. 23 222___- Ves (beer by return 
system). 


Michigan (beer) ee 

Mississippi (within 48 hours). Yos (permit number), 

Mouries (namo). 

North Dakota (Attorney 
General's opinion). 

Olo (wholosulers within 24 
hours, retailers immedi- 
itely). 

Oklahoma —.— 

pis ac (aw empowers coni- 
niission to issue stampe). 

Ponnsylvania__ 

Puerto Rico.. 

Khode Island. 

South Carolina — 

South Dnkota 2.2... 

Tennessoe (within 72 hours) 


Yes (nume and date). 


‘Texas (except lor) Yes. 

Virginia (nuit bey s and Yes (cash register re- 
beor; spirituous liquors colpt by State 
sold through State stores). stores). 


Washington (beer; wine op- 
tional). 

8 5 dae cence 

I would not in this communication take 
time to repeat previous testimony before 
committecs of Congress on this matter but, 
by reference to such previous oral and writ- 
ten testimony and the additional evidence 
supplied herewith, reiterate to your commit- 
tee, and again assert my view that elimina- 
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tion of identifying ABC license numbers 
would seriously impair law enforcement in 
the District of Columbia. 

I therefore strongly urge to your commit- 
tee that subsection (g), section 23 of the 
existing ABC law be retained in any new 
legislation and in particular H.R. 2036 being 
considered by your committee. 

Trusting that the information submitted 
herewith may be helpful in the deliberations 
of your committee, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert V. MURRAY, 
Chief of Police. 


The Impact of U.S. Foreign Economic 
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Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when Congress is considering the 
administration’s legislation on the war 
on poverty, it is perhaps well to consider 
the effect of our foreign trade on the 
creation or depletion of job possibilities. 
The Trade Relations Council of the 
United States, Inc., recently made a 
study of the implications of foreign trade 
developments for the capabilities of U.S. 
industries to create new job opportuni- 
ties for the Nation’s poverty-stricken un- 
employed and their report is as follows: 

Tur Impact or U.S. FOREION Economic 

POLICY ON THE WAR ON POVERTY 


The United States is exporting Jobs to for- 
eign countries at a faster rate than either 
industry or Federal subsidy programs can 
create new ones. 

This is the inescapable conclusion of a 
well-documented study of the effects of this 
Nation's foreign trade policies on employ- 
ment trends in this country. i 

The study also revealed: 

1. President Johnson’s appealing war on 
poverty is threatened with dismal failure 
in its goal of creating new jobs for 
America’s unskilled and poorly educated 
men and women who make up the mass 
of the Nation's poverty stricken. 

2. Our foreign economic policy not only 
contradicts the job goals of the war on pov- 
erty, but also is unresponsive to the realities 
of the employment needs of the Nation's im- 
poverished, job-hungry group. 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
the administration’s blueprint for waging 
war on unemployment and poverty, ignores 
the impact of foreign trade on joblessness. 

This is an unfortunate and perhaps fatal 
weakness in the administration's battle pla. 


The measure does recognize the need for 
improvement of social services to the pover- 
ty stricken. It does provide for Job retrain- 
ing and creation. of new educational oppor- 
tunities. 

But these steps, while necessary, simply do 
not in themselves create new jobs. 

The measure, as introduced, called for an 
assault on joblessness through a $36 million 
Federal incentive loan program for domestic 
industries. 

Architects of the plan said this fund 
would create 10,000 new jobs at the rate of 
$3,600 per job in Industries designated by 
Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges os 
offering the greatest potential for employ- 
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ment of the impoverished, poorly educated, 
unskilled worker. 

The Commerce Department designated 83 
industries as qualifying for incentive loans 
based on their meeting a five-point test dur- 
ing the 1958-62 period. The criteria estab- 
lished included: 

1. A moderate or better growth trend. 

2. A low capital investment per employee. 

3. A low to moderate wage rate. 

4. A relatively high use of blue-collar 
workers. 

5. A high labor intensity as measured by 
labor costs as a percentage of sales. 

The 83 industries listed by the Commerce 
Department are engaged in textile and ap- 
parel manufacture, furniture making, wood 
and paper products, glassware and metal pro- 
duction, and appliance and machinery man- 
ufacture. 


PRECEDENTS FOR LOAN PROGRAM 


There is precedent for both the Federal in- 
centive loan program contemplated in the 
antipoverty bill and for the conviction that 
high labor content industries offer the 
greatest promise for creation of jobs that can 
be filled by impoverished, low-skilled em- 
ployees. 

In its recent annual report the Area Rede- 
velopment Administration said its industrial 
loan p had been responsible for crea- 
tion of 20,431 jobs through expenditure of 
$57.1 million over a 2-year period. 

But little or no actual study has been given 
in the past to what effect, if any, foreign 
trade and our balance of payments have had 
on actual employment trends. 


Like a shadowy specter, foreign trade has 3 


lurked in the background of employment sta- 
tistics and until now has avoided serious 
inspection. 

This study was undertaken, therefore, in 
an attempt to relate our foreign trade ex- 
perience in recent years to the levels of em- 
ployment in the industries most affected by 
the antipoverty crusade—a crusade that has 
captured the imagination of Americans from 
all walks of life. 

The study drew heavily upon available ex- 
port-import data which had been correlated 
by the Bureau of the Census. The technique 
of converting export-import trade balances 
into job equivalents, through use of output- 
per-worker ratios, provided the means for 
analyzing the effects of foreign trade on the 
employment experience of industries in the 
control groups. 

JOB LOSSES CITED 


Using the Commerce Department's criteria, 
the study disclosed: 

1, Imports resulted in a net loss of 21,174 
production jobs between 1958 and 1962 in 
48 industries counted upon by the adminis- 
tration to provide new jobs through Federal 
incentive programs. 

2. An additional 13,763 jobs in nonpro- 
duction and service industries which would 
have been supported by the 21,174 production 
Jobs were lost. 

3. Projection of these experiences to cover 
152 industries, of which the 48 were merely 
a sampling, indicates that 116,460 Jobs were 
lost as a result of increased imports. 

(The 152 industries include the 83 which 
Met all 5 tests established by the Commerce 
Department plus 69 others which met 4 
of the 5 tests established to identify those 
with big potential for employment of un- 
skilled workers.) 

Paradoxically, none of the industries rep- 
resented in this study were damaged by the 
dramatically higher levels of imports from 
foreign producers. The American industries, 
on the contrary, moderate to good 
production, sales, and earning increases, and 
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were able to increase capital investments to 
expand production facilities. 

Where did the damage strike? 

The full burden of the adverse economic ef- 
fects of our foreign trade policy was borne 
by those least able to shoulder it—Jobless un- 
skilled breadwinners whose families represent 

tely one-fifth of our 30 million 
citizens living in poverty today. 

An increasing proportion of consumer de- 
mand in this country for products of the 152 
industries was met by goods imported from 
foreign countries—each of which enjoyed 
virtually full employment during the 5- 
year period. 

Consider these contrasts in unemployment 
rates for 1962 alone; the United States, 5.6 
percent; Japan, 0.9 percent; Belgium, 1.8 per- 
cent; West Germany, 0.7 percent; France, 
less than 1 percent; United Kingdom, 2 per- 
cent; the Netherlands, 0.8 percent; and Italy, 
3.1 percent. 

These uemployment ratios were recorded 
in a year when U.S. imports of goods produced 
by the 48 industries studied had reached 
$888.1 million, a 90.9-percent increase over 
the level of such imports In 1958. 

During this same 5-year period, exports of 
the 48 study industries Increased only 18.8 
percent from $638.0 million to $758.2 million. 

Simply put, imports of products of the in- 
dustries studied quadrupled the rate of 
growth of their exports during the 5-year 
period and America's balance of trade shifted 
from a plus $172.8 million to a minus $129.9 
million. 

It is apparent from these facts that any 
steps taken to reduce joblessness in these 
particular industries that do not provide for 
an adjustment in the foreign trade picture 
will meet with certain failure. 

SELECTION OF THE INDUSTRIES INCLUDED 
IN THE STUDY 

Of the 83 industries designated by the 
Commerce Department ss meeting all 5 
tests, 22 were found to have import-export 
data correlated by the Census Bureau, pro- 
viding a representative sampling for study 
of the effects of foreign trade on their em- 
ployment trends. 

Since one of the five tests—that of a mod- 
erate growth trend in employment in recent 
years—has no connection with identifying 
industries capable of employing low skill, 
untrained workers, the study applied the four 
remaining tests to a broad group of indus- 
tries. It was found that 69 industries met 
all of the requirements set by the Secretary 
of Commerce with the exception of the 
growth rate tests. Of these 69 industries, 
23 were found to have import-export data 
correlated by the Census Bureau, providing 
a representative sampling of the 4-test 
group for purposes of analysis. 

In addition, three industries with substan- 
tial foreign trade which met four or five of 
the tests were studied separately. For 1 of 
the 3, among the 83 designated by the Com- 
merce Department, foreign trade data could 
not be correlated without joining it to a 
separate industry not included among the 83. 
The third industry, also included in the list 
designated by the Secretary of Commerce, 
accounted for such a large proportion of the 
exports of those industries for which import- 
export data had been correlated that its in- 
clusion in the group would have seriously 
distorted analysis of the average situation of 
the industries in the total group. Thus, these 
three industry groups were studied separately 
from the other two control groups. 

The answers to two questions were sought 
in the study: 

1. Are export trends creating jobs of the 
type the long-term unemployed and members 
of poor families can perform? 
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2. Are import trends eliminating jobs of 
this type more rapidly than Government pro- 
grams and private industries can create 
them? — 

RESULTS OF ANALYSIS 


The results of the analysis of the three 
groups of industries are depicted graphically, 
which establish the following salient facts: 

1, A weakness common to all of the 48 
industries in the three study groups is the 
labor-intensive nature of their output; 
that is, their products require a relatively 
high degree of direct labor in the produc- 
tive process. Since wage rates abroad are 
uniformly lower by decisive margins than 
in the United States, foreign industries with 
comparable plants, equipment, and tech- 
nology to those American industries have a 
competitive advantage through significantly 
lower production costs. 

2. Job losses attributable to increased 
competition from imports occurred in all 
three control study groups during the 
5-year period regardless of whether 
consumer demand for the products was 
slight or relatively high. This reflects the 
decisive competitive advantage enjoyed by 
foreign producers as a result of lower pro- 
duction costs from lower wage 
rates in the labor-intensive industries. 

3. Relatively high capital expenditures 
helped to boost the productivity per worker 
among the industries in the three control 
groups. This appears to have contributed 
to moderate Increases in exports by domestic 
producers, but it did not keep import pene- 
tration of domestic markets within the same 
moderate bounds, The noticeable exception 
in export growth 


chinery for export to underdeveloped coun- 
tries under foreign aid programs. From 
1955 to 1963 more than $6.2 billion was ex- 
pended for such purchases with 44 percent 
of the total spent in the United States. 

4. So long as the industries are labor in- 
tensive, regardless of the relative strength of 
demand, imports increase more swiftly than 
either domestic or export demand, due to 
the advantage of lower wage rates enjoyed 
by foreign producers. The inevitable con- 
sequence is an adverse change in the U.S. 
balance of trade in such products and a 
concurrent net loss of employment from 
domestic to foreign producers of the goods. 
A of the shift in the U.S. balance 
of trade in the 48 labor-intensive industries 
studied shows: 


{Dollar amounts in millions} 


Products of industry 
group 


U.S. imports: 
22 industries. 


3 industries. 
r 


A summary of the losses in domestic em- 
ployment in the 48 industries studied re- 
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sulting from the adverse foreign trade 
experience shows: 


Products of Indust: Chan Per- 
group cid 1958 1962 1988-62 cont 
change 
Losses In employment 
to imports: 
22 industrics. 13, 567| 23,752 
23 industries 12,070) 17. 213 
3 industrics 4,355) 9,555 
No 29,902) 30. S0 20, 528 +68 4 
Oains in omploym ent U TR 
due to exports. 
22 indnstrics. 12,742}  —875) 
23 industries.. 14, 307) —1. 188 
8 industries 7, 062) +1, 387 
Total 24,1% 6040 
Net gain or loss of wee 
employment from 
gn trade: 
22 Industrios +0 11.010 —11, 090. 
—2, 908) —6, 271! 
2 40 —3, S43) 
1 4 


—16, 400 — 21. 174 


The net loss of jobs of 21,174 represents 
the number of potential jobs lost as a result 
of the deterioration of our foreign trade bal- 
ances in the products of the labor-intensive 
industries included in the 3 groups. 

In addition to the direct loss of these pro- 
duction workers, the nonproduction workers 
in the same industries and the supporting 
and service industry workers called into 
action would have totaled 13,763 (based on 
65 supporting workers per 100 production 
jobs as estimated by ARA) for a gross job 
loss of 34,937. 

The 48 industries studied are a representa- 
tive sampling of 152 industries, all of which 
meet 4 or 5 of the Commerce Depart- 
ment tests for high employment potential of 
impoverished, low skill workers. The sample 
group represents 30 percent of the 152 indus- 
tries. Projecting the job loss experience of 
the sample group to the larger group reveals 
that the total loss of job potential due to 
foreign trade in labor-intensive industries 
was 116,460 during the 5-year period 1958 to 
1962. 

The total of jobs exported reaches the stag- 

magnitude of over 11 times the num- 
ber of jobs (10,000) which the administra- 
tion proposed creating through a $36 million 
incentive loan fund to the same types of in- 
dustries as were adversely affected by our 
foreign trade imbalance. 


ACTION NEEDED TO REVERSE JOB FLOW 


It becomes clear that we are exporting jobs 
at a faster rate than either Government sub- 
sidy programs or industry investment spend- 
ing can create them. 

It also becomes clear that our foreign eco- 
nomic policy is unresponsive to the realities 
of the employment needs of the Nation’s 
impoverished, unemployed worker. 

If a successful attack on poverty and un- 
employment is to be mounted in the United 
States, some action must be taken to stem 
the flow of jobs from this country to the 
Telatively low-wage countries competing 
with our domestic blue-collar industries. 

A logical first step is action by President 
Johnson to reserve the product categories 
of these labor-intensive industries from fur- 
ther tariff reductions in the trade agreement 
negotiations now underway in Geneva. This 
would rule out the proposed 50 percent 
across-the-board reduction in U.S. duties on 
the products of foreign industries competing 
in our domestic markets with our own in- 
dustries. It would not reverse the outflow of 
jobs from our shores, but it would at least 
prevent acceleration of this trend. 

A necessary second step to bring back to 
this country the jobs lost since 1958 to 
foreign industries is action to limit Imports 
of the products of these blue-collar indus- 
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* 
tries. This could be achieved by limiting 
such imports to an amount 25.8 percent 
above the 1958 level of such imports, thus 
restoring to domestic industry groups the 
output potential lost to foreign producers 
since that time. 

The reduction of imports required would 
be $302.7 million, equivalent to only 9.2 per- 
cent of the increase in imports in all manu- 
facturing between 1958 and 1962. 

Congressional action is needed to set im- 
port ceilings because the administration may 
take such action only when it finds an in- 
dustry or group of industries has suffered 
serious injury as a result of unfavorable trade 
conditions. In the case of the industries 
cited in this study, no such finding is possible 
since, as a group, they ave enjoying relatively 
good fiscal health while the army of unem- 
ployed in the blue-collar field is growing year 
by year as producers in other lands increase 
their sales in the U.S. market at a more 
rapid rate than the Nation's own industries. 


The Wages of Neglect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
rioting and civil disobedience in Roch- 
ester and New York can only be deplored 
and condemned. It must be stopped 
and law and order restored. For mob 
violence diminishes personal freedom, it 
insiduously infringes on individual lib- 
erty—the very rights we are seeking to 
extend and enlarge. 

But as the Washington Post has so 
clearly and correctly emphasized today, 
more than this is required. What is re- 
quired, and is in fact imperative, is a 
recognition that the violence and blind 
protest came about because of long years 
of neglect—neglect by the white com- 
munity of the Negro's fundamental 
rights and privileges as an American. 

Tt is true that throughout the North, 
Negroes have been given the semblance 
of civil rights. But in all too many 
cases they have not been given the sub- 
stance of civil rights. 

The inevitable consequence must, as 
the Post has reported, be “unrest and 
bitterness and sporadic outbursts of vio- 
lence.” And as the Post has so wiscly 
concluded: 

It is all very well to say that these con- 
sequences must be put down resolutely— 
that lawlessness and violence cannot be tol- 
erated. It is all very well to say that Ne- 
groes must behave more responsibly—must 
rise above their environment. But the only 
real and enduring remedy must be sought in 
correction of the causes. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge that all of us give 
this important message our immediate 
and careful attention: 


THE WAGES or NEGLECT 


Violence breeds violence. The conflagra- 
tion in Rochester, N.Y., was touched off, per- 
haps, by a spark blown from New York City 
And in both places, what started as protest 
seems to have given away to violence for 
the sheer sake of violence—carried on by 
thugs and looters, the dregs, not the leaders, 
of the community. And this violence is, 
apparently, being fanned and fomented, as 
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one might expect, by those cormorants cf 
social malaise, the Communists. 

The disorder in both places expresses not 
protest but blind bitterness; it is purpose- 
lessly destructive of property except insofar 
as it abets: thievery and private vengeance. 
But to say all this—and to condemn the 
rioting as of course one must—is not to 
justify any obfuscation or glossing over of 
its causes. The root cause of the New York 
tragedy is neglect—neglect by the white com- 
munity which created Harlem and the Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn and the 
colored section of Rochester as racial con- 
centration camps and which for half a 
century has ignored every plea and protest 
concerning them. 

Even now the response of the white nu- 
thorities who govern New York City has been 
not only too late but grudgingly too little 
as well. The killing of an allegedly danger- 
ous youth by a police officer does not produce 
a riot except where there is a deeply felt con- 
viction that the killing reflects a pattern of 
police cynicism and brutality. The people 
of Harlem are convinced that white police- 
men consider their lives of no account; they 
are convinced that these policemen are 
among their oppressors and exploiters. 

Given that conviction—regardless of its 
merits—it seems sheer folly on the part of the 
New York authorities to have dealt with the 
violence in Harlem by sending hordes of 
white, instead of Negro, policemen there— 
armed with clubs and pistols. And it seems 
worse than folly to persist in a refusal to 
establish a civilian board empowered to hear 
and judge charges of police brutality. Negro 
leaders have been demanding a civilian police 
review board for months; they are not going 
to be satisfled—nor should they be—with a 
consideration of charges against the police 
by a board of fellow policemen. 

The grudging slowness of the New York 
authorities to meet the demands of respon- 
sible Negro leaders has dangerously crippled 
the efforts of those leaders to restore respect 
for law and order; there is little they can 
offer or promise to the desperate and debased 
urban colored masses who are now the prey 
of Communists as they haye long been the 
prey of dope peddlers, numbers racketeers, 
slum landlords and other exploiters. The 
people who live in Harlem and in Bedford- 
Stuyvesant and in the Rochester Negro ghetto 
are generally speaking, far from being ideal 
citizens. But one must wonder how they 
could be. 

New York and Rochester—and this is in 
varying degrees true of Washington and other 
northern cities as well—have long given 
Negroes the semblance of civil rights—with- 
out the substance, They have laws forbid- 
ding discrimination in jobs and housing and 
public accommodations. Nevertheless, the 
Negro remains segregated and scorned. Un- 
rest and bitterness and sporadic outbursts of 
violence are the inevitable consequences, It 
is all very well to say that these consequences 
must be put down resolutely—that lawless- 
ness and violence cannot be tolerated, It is 
all very well to say that Negroes must behave 
more responsibly—must rise above their 
environment. But the only real and endur- 
ing remedy must be sought in correction of 
the causes, 


The True Story of Prince Edward County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, during the 
many years in which the citizens of 
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Prince Edward County, Va., have been 
standing up for their rights before the 
Federal courts in the matter of protect- 
ing their schools, few national publica- 
tions have made favorable comments 
upon their efforts. However, some very 
fine publications have chosen to look at 
this situation objectively and have in- 
formed their readers accordingly. : 

A very fine article, appearing in the 
July 20 edition of Washington World, 
has just come to my attention. This 
article, written by Mr. Scott Hart and 
entitled “The True Story of Prince Ed- 
ward County,” is as fine a presentation 
of the facts as I have seen published out- 
side the confines of Virginia. This mag- 
azine has taken the trouble to go into 
the Prince Edward story in considerable 
detail and, by looking at the facts ob- 
jectively, has arrived at the conclusion 
that the people of Prince Edward de- 
serve fairer comment than they have 
received at the hands of many other 
periodicals. 

Prince Edward County is one of the 
finest counties in the United States. Its 
people have a rich heritage and its com- 
munity life has always been peaceful 
and enjoyable. During the long siege 
under the pressure of the Federal courts, 
the people of Prince Edward have stood 
steadfast in their convictions and they 
have gone about their business in a quiet 
and law-abiding manner. I believe that 
time will show that their conduct during 
this period stands as a monument to the 
cause in which they so wholeheartedly 
believe. 

Mr. Hart has written a splendid ar- 
ticle and I commend it to the reading of 
the Members of the House: 

Tue Trus Story or PRINCE EDWARD County 
(By Scott Hart) 

Summers are long and hot in Prince Ed- 
ward County. The people feel the hell of 
heat smothering the Virginia tobacco fields 
and crecping along the edges of shade. It's 
too hot for controversy. In the offices and 
along the streets of Farmville, they talk of 
baseball and President Johnson and Gotp- 
WATER and weather and Washington. 

Washington has pushed them once more 
to the brink of decision over schools, Prince 
Edward alone among the 3,070 counties of 
the United States closed its public schools in 
1959. Since that date the word “school” has 
been the bete noir of the people there. 

On June 16 of 1964 the Scripps-Howard 
News in Washington said “What Prince Ed- 
ward is pleading is not financial poverty but 
poverty of spirit and intellect * * its ofi- 
ciais have adopted a policy of ignor- 
ance * * * inappropriate to the State which 
prided itself on being ‘the mother of Presi- 
dents," 

“Somewhere along the way, the mother 
fave up, * * * Five years of makeshift 
Schools, or no schools at all, exact a fearsome 
price.” 

This freehand billingsgate is not new to 
the people of Prince Edward, It is neverthe- 
less a distortion difficult for them to under- 
Stand, since it turns upon two misrepresenta- 
tions (a) Prince Edward is deficient in spirit 
and intellect; (b) Prince Edward denied its 
Negro children the opportunity to go to 
school, , 

Probably no county In Virginia has an In- 
tellectual tradition so ancient and so vig- 
Crous as Prince Edward. Its Hampden- 
Sydney College was founded In 1775. Grad- 
uates of that college founded or succored the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, the Medical 
College of Virginia, the University of Rich- 
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mond, Transylvania College in Kentucky— 
the first west of the mountains—and the 
medical school at Randolph-Macon College. 

Wulle the university, as the State institu- 
tion at Charlottesville is called, generally has 
been attributed to the initiative of Thomas 
Jefferson, its cofounder was Joseph G. 
Cabell, an alumnus of Hampden-Sydney Col- 
loge, class of 1825. 

Eleven other colieges or theological semi- 
naries in New York, Mississippi, Texas, West 
Virginia, and Kentucky grew from the efforts 
of Hampden-Sydney graduates. And Farm- 
ville, county seat of Prince Edward, has been 
the site of the State normal school since 
1884. Now called Longwood, using the estate 
Longwood—home of the Confederate Army's 
famous Gen, Joseph E, Johnston—as its rec- 
reation center, the teachers’ college is an in- 
tegral part of the town life, 

Ironically, in ordering the Prince Edward 
public schools reopened by September, the 
Supreme Court has told the Federal court 
at Richmond to implement the order. Rich- 
mond move against Prince Edward? Rich- 
mond, which owes its medical college and its 
university to Hampden-Sydney? Richmond, 
once tipped toward secession in 1860 by the 
spirited leaders of Prince Edward County? 

Lacking in spirit? When whole blocks of 
the so-called Baptist belt rose in bigoted 
wrath against the presidential candidacy of 
Alfred E. Smith in 1928, Prince Edward coolly 
voted for him. Methodist Bishop James 
Cannon, a trader In prohibitions and preju- 
dices, came to Prince Edward to give one of 
his “the Pope will rule the land if Smith 
is elected” speeches, and was pelted with 
vegetables and eggs for his pains. 

Tolerance has been the county's core since 
its founding in 1753. The early inhabi- 
tants addressed a petition for religious lib- 
erty to the Virginia House of Delegates in 
1776, urging in part “that you raise religious 
as well as civil liberty to the zenith of glory, 
and make Virginia an asylum of free inquiry, 
knowledge, and the virtuous of every de- 
nomination.” 

A second source of puzzlement to the resi- 
dents of Prince Edward is the belief that the 
county denied schools to its Negro children. 
County leaders say that education has not 
been denied anyone. The county’s Negro 
pupils, outnumbering the whites, were 
offered private schooling when private classes 
were established in 1959 for white children. 

There, say the citizens, is a fundamental 
fact almost entirely ignored in the hundreds 
of newspaper and magazine articles that 
brought the county's undesired prominence. 


In 1959, a letter was sent to every Negro 


parent saying, in part: 

“It is our intention to set up good schools, 
get qualified teachers, and, so that the Ne- 
gro‘children of this county will not lose time 
from school, to run these schools at least 
180 days, which is a full school year.” 

With the letter went an application for 
school enrollment. Thus was established— 
by attempt, at least—the Southside Schools, 
Inc., for colored children. 

Few outsiders other than readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp have ever heard of it. 
The public press worried at one theme—that 
1,600 Negro children were inhumanly denied 
an education, 

Senator Harry F. ByrD, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, told the Senate: “When this letter 
went out, Oliver W. Hill, the Negro lawyer 
representing NAACP in Richmond, and Roy 
Wilkins, NAACP executive director from New 
York, made a hurried return to the county. 
They showed up at a Christmas party for 
the county's colored children on December 23, 
1959. Hill used such an occasion as the 
Christmas party for colored children to tell 
thelr parents that some benighted individ- 
uals are trying to entice you away from 
your rights by promising you a private 
school. All you are losing is 1 or 2 years 
of Jim Crow education, but at the same time 
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in your lelsure you can gather more basic 
education than you would in 5 years of 
Jim Crow schools.” 

To the invitation, response came from only 
one Negro child. 

Byrd declared; “Accepting this kind of 
outside guidance for their ‘advancement,’ 
instead of the offer of assistance from their 
white neighbors who want to work with 
them for the establishment of schools, the 
colored people of Prince Edward have 
ignored educational opportunities provided 
for them. 

“Noting the clear Indications of Intimida- 
tion by the NAACP—when only one applica- 
tion for enrollment was recelved—officials 
of Southside Schools, Inc., promised that the 
identity of applicants for enrollment would 
not be disclosed until the schoots were open. 
But even this did not result in any more 
applications,” BYRD said. 

In the uproar, Prince Edward became the 
best known county in the United States, to 
its dismay, The Prince Edward story, its 
people contend, has been inaccurately told. 
Reporters have said that their on-the-scene 
accounts were rewritten and slanted by their 
editors, Comments Representative WaTKINS 
M. Annrrr, Democrat, of Virginia: 

“The people of Prince Edward have tried 
to emphasize that they are not seeking to 
break the law but are trying to preserve con- 
stitutional government. There has been no 
violence. The citizens haye been subjected 
to perhaps the heaviest pressure brought to 
bear against any community in the United 
States in many years. The forces of the 
Federal judiciary, the Justice Department, 
and most of the executive branch of the 
Government haye been pitted against the 
people. I believe that eventually history will 
show that the cause for which the county 
has fought will win the commendation of 
many communities in the United States.” 

The Farmville Herald, the county’s only 
newspaper, has said: “The issue is not the 
people versus public schools. * * * The issue 
is the control of public schools. The ques- 
tion is: Will public education be controlled 
by the people who pay for it, or by the 
Federal courts, which under pressure of or- 
ganized minorities threaten to dominate it?” 

The issue, whatever its merits, has brought 
such attention to the county that its name 
is abbreviated to “Edward” in headlines 
coast to coast with readers knowing what is 
meant. The county consequently has be- 
come self-conscious in the spotlight—and 
its business leaders wonder about the effect. 
They believe that the aggregate affect of the 
heavy unfavorable publicity sets them off as 
a congregation of wool hats, inhabiting an 
area of scrub pine and gullies, where Negroes 
are purposefully tormented and deprived. 

They answer: In the county's seven dis- 
tricts, real estate is owned by 2,475 white 
persons and 1,891 Negroes. In two of the 
districts, ownership rests with 464 Ne 
as compared to 329 whites, and 424 Negroes 
as compared to 358 whites. 

Residential areas of the two races in Farm- 
ville exist as in so many southern towns, side 
by side. Many Negroes maintain their prem- 
ises meticulously. Some don't—which is 
among their rights. 

Said a Farmville man whose ancestry dates 
from the town's founding in 1798, and who 
grew up with Farmville Negroes: “I have no- 
ticed lately a strange thing. Some of the 
colored people are turning distant, even to 
me. I pass them and they don't look at me.“ 
He seemed puzzled, 

There was never any trouble between the 
races in the county, not even during the 
Reconstruction era. Then the wrath of the 
whites was directed against whites who 
came in from the outside to exploit the 
conditions. 

Indeed, the county points with pride to 
a Negro native son, Dr. Robert R. Moton, 
longtime president of famed Tuskegee In- 
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stitute, and recipient of an honorary degree 
from Harvard. 

The county has been a spawning and 
gathering ground of important people. Pat- 
rick Henry and John Randolph, of Roanoke, 
Uved there. All told, the county produced 
eight Governors of States: 

Abner Nash, of North Carolina, second 
Governor under the Constitution; Patrick 
Henry, Virginia, 1776-79; Henry Watkins Al- 
len, Louisiana, 1863-65; Thomas W. Ligon, 
Maryland, 1854-58; Sterling Price, Missouri, 
1853-57; William W. Bibb, Alabama, 1817-20: 
Philip W, McKinney, Virginia, 1890-94, and 

Walton, Georgia, 1789-90. 

John Caldwell became an early Lieutenant 
Governor of Kentucky. William Henry Har- 
rison, ninth President of the United States, 
spent his childhood in the county, and was 
graduated from Hampden-Sydney College. 

People of the county quietly smile when 
Prince Edward is referred to as “backward.” 
There have been no dynamitings, they re- 
mind, such as have occurred in Tennessee 
and Alabama, nor any rock throwing, as in 
New Jersey. The NAACP, the county people 
say, went to the courts. The county did 

less. 

The county, with a population of approxi- 
mately 15,000, has been characterized as 
“poor” almost consistently in reports since 
the desegregation troubles, Actually, Farm- 
ville, with a population of 5,000, is the larg- 
est of the three dark-fired tobacco markets 
in the State. 

In one average year, $1,523,774 was paid to 
tobacco growers from the local warehouses. 
Lumber products bring in excess of $1 mil- 
lion. Retail sales in the town have climbed 
annually to nearly $20 million, Other busi- 
ness volume (professional, services, manufac- 
turess, and mills) last year added $12,549,550. 
Three banks have assets exceeding $19 mil- 
lion. 

On a map of Virginia's 98 counties or a 
map of the United States and its 3,070 coun- 
ties, Prince Edward looks small, a slight 357 
square miles of rolling land and tiny villages, 
inhabited by people with a friendliness so 
Instantly noticeable that the correspond- 
ents even mentioned It. 

Why did the death grapple with the Su- 
preme Court of the United States occur 
there? As likely places stand in a dozen 
other States. Say, only, that in 1954 a 
thunderhead formed in the sky, lightning 
flashed and struck, and there is little ex- 
plaining the ways of such things. 

Tt is a good guess that the schools’ doors 
will reopen, with scant integration. The 
existing private school will draw probably 93 
percent of the 1,250 white pupils. The 1,600 
Negro students—served by a privately fi- 
manced school during the last year—may be 
back in a public school. And the situation 
would be just about what it was to begin 
with. All that resulted was an uproar. 

A few sum it up, like this: “I don't know 
what we'll do.” Three words grow repeti- 
tious; “I don’t know.” But one man, maybe 
speaking for many, said, “You can throw. a 
rope on the ground and pull it. It will come 
every time. But try to push that rope. No- 
body can push that rope, Or push any- 


The expectation of reopening the public 
schools is based on a firm statement by one 
of the leaders in the long contention. “We 
have never been defiant of the law. We 
simply put the d tion to its 
furthest test—in the courts. We shall abide 
by a final decision.” 
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Serenity, Courage, Wisdom: Mrs. Gold- 
Smith Looked on the Bright Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I inelude the following article 
from the Washington Daily News of 
Monday, July 27, 1964. It was my privi- 
lege to become acquainted with Mrs. 
GorpSurrit during the period she was 
associated with the American Thrift 
Assembly in advancing the voluntary re- 
tirement. plan for the self-employed and 
which is now known as the Self-Em- 
ployed Individuals Tax Retirement Act 
of 1962. She was a brave and gallant 
lady and an inspiration to all who knew 
her: 

Srrenrry, CouracE, Wispom: Mrs. GOLD- 
SMITH LOOKED on Tie BRICHT SIDE 

Mary GoldSmith, who 5 years ago wrote a 
series of articles in the Washington Dally 
News and other Scripps-Howard newspapers 
on her physica] and emotional ordeal after 
she learned she had breast cancer, died last 
week of cancer in George Washington Uni- 
versity Hospital. 

Mrs. GoldSmith, who had been national 
secretary of the women’s auxiliary of the 
Damon Runyon Cancer Fund, had spent 
much of her time since her first tion 
in 1959 making radio and television appear- 
ances and writing encouragement to hun- 
dreds of cancer victims. 

SPREAD 

Friends at the International Teamsters 
Union where she worked as a secretary said 
Mrs. GoldSmith had no further signs of the 
disease until about 6 months ago when doc- 
tors discovered it had spread to other 

“She was in the best of spirits right up 
until the end,” one friend reported. “I 
think she always thought she could beat it, 
even then.” 

Mrs, GoldSmith, the friend sald, “was the 
type of person who always brought a Little 
happiness Into your life, She always had 
time for someone's problem even though she 
had more problems than most.” 

She was so successful in reassuring per- 
sons they can return to normal lives after 
such surgery that often doctors would ask 
her to talk to their patients. 

ACTIVE 

“I go dancing, swimming, and I even 
climbed a mountain the other day,” Mrs. 
GoldSmith reported less than a year after 
she had had her right breast removed. She 
also saved a 13-year-old boy from drowning. 

“Maybe you wonder how I managed to fill 
a swimming suit now," she had said. “Well, 
they're doing wonderful things with foam 


rubber these days. I'ye even devised a way 


to wear a low-cut gown.” 

Mrs. GoldSmith’s philosophy perhaps was 
best summed up by the motto which ap- 
peared at the end of the scries of articles she 
wrote for the News in 1959. It reads: “God 
Grant me the serenity to accept the things 
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I cannot change, courage to change the 
things I can—and wisdom to know the dif- 
ference.” 

Mrs. GoldSmith, who was 42, was buried 
Friday in Columbia Gardens Cemetery. She 
is survived by a son, John A. Alix, of 240 
Cedar Lane, Vienna. 


Albert Rains—An Appreciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, the gentleman from Alabama, 
Congressman ALBERT RATNS, is richly de- 
serving of the gratitude of his fellow 
Members, ‘his party, his State, and his 
country for his distinguished service in 
this House. One of the title he has 
earned is that of “Mr. Housing.” Re- 
cently, the Cooperative League of the 
United States in its quarterly publica- 
tion, Cooperative Housing, printed a 
series of tributes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Rarns]. I wish to bring 
these to the attention of the Members; 

ALBERT Ratvs—AN APPRECIATION 

Shelby B. Southard: 

“If the U.S. Congress has had a Mr. Hous- 
ing these last 20 years, his name is ALBERT 
RAINS. 

“Con Rarns arrived in the House 
of Representatives in 1944 representing the 
Gadsden, Ala. district. From the first he 
interested himself in the not-so-politically 
glamorous subject of housing. With mem- 
bership on the banking and currency com- 
mittee, he was In a position to do something 
about it. 

“He contributed much to the landmark 
housing bill of 1949 in which the urban re- 
newal was born. In his first 5 years, 
Rarns showed the congressional leadership 
he was willing to do his homework—and in 
a field as compiex as housing legislation that 
can be a prodigious chore. 

“When there was a rumpus over shoddy 
construction in the 1950's, ALBERT RAINS 
agreed to head a special subcommittee to ex- 
plore this explosive subject. By putting the 
facts, good and bad, on the-line, and point- 
ing out how construction standards could 
be better safeguarded, this first Rains sub- 
committee not only exposed but did much 
to remedy the problem it was set up to in- 
vestigate. 

“In 1955, Congress authorized a permanent 
Housing Subcommittee as an adjunct of the 
Banking and Currency Committee. It was 
the first such with its own charter and staf, 
There was never any question who would 
head it, In a decade of service, ALBERT RAINS 
had won his colleagues’ respect in a way few 
do, He has worked his subcommittee hard 
and its fleld investigations, studies, and ex- 
haustive inquiries contributed much to 1956- 
59 housing legislation. 

“Many regard as the climax to his useful 
House tenure the way Rarns guided through 
the 1961 omnibus housing bill—fending off 
crippling amendments by hairbreadth mar- 
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gins; writing into law the first significant 
lower middle income housing program 221 
(d) (3), and perfecting amendments to sec- 
tion 213. 

“Although he has been returned to office 
by increasingly wider margins and led all 
Alabama Congressmen when they ran at large 
in 1962, Rats has announced he will retire 
this year. This will close out two decades of 
signally useful service. He has placed in his 
debt every American sincerely concerned 
about better housing.” 

Dwight D. Townsend, president, National 
Association of Housing Cooperatives: 

“Cooperative housing has been blessed by 
the devoted public service of ALBERT RAINS 
during the years when the legislative hopper 
was full of new and varied proposals for 
low- and middle-income housing. Because 
cooperative housing is nonprofit private en- 
terprise by nature and has always been avall- 
able to low- and middle-income familles, 
Members of sometimes have dif- 
ficulty in rationalizing its incentive. 

“Congressman RaIns was quick to see its 
meritorious nature and aggressively helped 


to implement it by enabling legislation. The 


success story of cooperative housing through 
FHA m insurance is a tribute to 
Allr Ratns’ ability to develop legislation 
comparable to his ideals.” 

Irving Sherman, past president, Federa- 
tion of Section 213 Cooperatives: 

“When leadership among the 213 coopera- 
tives first realized that an inequity inhered 
in this program in connection with the in- 
surance premium, Congress was resorted to 
for sid, At the very onset of this appeal, 
Congressman ALBERT Rams responded and 
never ceased to respond. Through his perse- 
verance and by his leadership, we in the 213's 
have come a long way. Through this effort 
alone—separated from all his vast achieve- 
ment of 20 years in Congress, ALBERT RAINS 
leaves behind him a great record of legisla- 
tive industry and attainment.” 

David L. Krooth, Krooth & Altman Co.: 

“All cooperative and consumer groups 
recognize ALBERT Ratns as the conscience for 
the public interest in housing. Whenever 
there has been an issue on housing legisla- 
tion, he could be counted upon to arrive 
at the right decision in the interest of the 
people. 

“While Congressman Rarns was univer- 
Sally respected among home builders and 
realtors, his decisions and votes were always 
motivated by what was best for the Nation 
as a whole rather than for any particular 
segment. He had the rare capacity for plac- 
ing all issues in their proper perspective. 
The result was that his decisions achieved 
a proper balance between the claims of the 
competing forces in the housing economy, 
with all actions measured against the yard- 
stick of the welfare of the Nation as a 
whole, 
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“There are many monuments to the 
achievements of Rams in 
housing. If I were to select a single one, it 
would be the establishment of the 221(d) 
(3) program to provide money through FHA 
insurance of loans—and the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association purchase of 
them—at below-market interest rates to 
serve families of moderate income. 

“This p: is a tribute to the genius 
and political acumen of ALBERT RAINS. He 
developed a feasible program to help meet 
an unmet need and fill a major gap in our 
housing program. 

“He enjoyed such great respect in the 
Congress that he was able to marshal neces- 
sary support for his proposal and to secure 
its enactment into law. All families who live 
in the housing built as a result of his efforts 
owe Congressman Rarns an everlasting debt 
of gratitude. The cooperatives and consum- 
ers of America likewise are eternally thank- 
ful for his outstanding achievements.” 

Wallace J. Campbell, Nationwide Insur- 
ance: 

“From the time of the first congressional 
breakthrough on cooperative housing and 
during all of the continuous history of co- 
operative legislation, ALBERT Rams has been 
the stanchest possible friend of cooperative 
housing. 

“In the House of Representatives, ALBERT 
Ratns has carved for himself an important 
niche in legislative history. Much more im- 
portant, through his legislative leadership, 
he has made it possible for many thousands 
of families to own their own homes better 
and cheaper than they could otherwise pos- 
sibly have obtaincd them, through the co- 
operative technique,” 


— — 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
bens Record should be processed through this 

ce. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp, 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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“Policy Review of All-Cargo Carriers’ Role 
in Air Transportation”—Statement by 
Senator Monroney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has recently under- 
taken a policy review of the all-cargo 
Carriers’ role in air transportation. This 
review is commendable. 

The state of the all-cargo industry— 
that is, the Nation’s airfreight spe- 
Cialists—and the actions needed were 
eloquently set forth by the senior Sena- 
tor trom Oklahoma in his statement be- 
fore the CAB on July 8, 1964. Senator 
Mownroney is an acknowledged congres- 
Sional authority on this subject, and I 
Concur with his remarks. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his statement before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 
BEFORE THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, JULY 
8, 1964 
Mr, Chairman and members of the Board, 

the consideration of proposed amendments 

to part 207 relating to the limitations on the 
amount of charter trips which may be per- 
formed by combination carriers and all-cargo 

Carriers and to part 399 regarding the Board's 

Policy on block space at wholesale rates 

Marks the first significant effort by the 

to explore measures to carve out a role 
for the supplemental and all-cargo carriers 
in aviation. These carriers are the small 
ess segment of aviation. In many re- 

Spects they have been treated as the step- 

Children of oftentimes neglectful parents. 
The consideration of these amendments is 

Significant, not only because of the substan- 

tive changes involved, but also because it 

represents an awareness by the Board of the 

ill health of these carriers and a determina- 

tion at least to investigate cures. I com- 

mend the Board for taking this step. It is 
line with the intent of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce which in 1961 in its 

Teport on the supplemental air carrier leg- 

islation said: 

“In deciding what authority should be 
Biven each carrier the Board should certainly 
Start with what the carrier wants to do; 
What its experience has been; what its ca- 
Pability is in terms of financing, personnel, 
and equipment, A supplemental industry 
Constructed on this basis requires courage 
and imagination on the part of the carriers 
in developing and proposing how they can 

Serve the public interest. It requires 
on the part of the Board a sense of liberality 
and experimentation and a willingess to un- 

Gertake a trial, even at the cost of occasional 
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This view is unchanged today. Only by 
experimentation and innovation can the 
problems be solved and progress continued. 
A failure to act can produce only stagnation. 

The Board's responsibility is to promote, 
encourage, and develop the airline industry 
in this country. This responsibility runs to 
all classes of carriers and to all individual 
lines which have been certificated. It is the 
responsibility of the Congress as well. For 
we cannot create by legislation that which 
is in the public interest and then stand aside 
to watch our infants destroyed. 

Neither the Board nor Congress should 
hesitate to put to the acid test of imple- 
mentation measures which would help weak 
segments of the industry. The history of 
all classes of carriers begins with an initial 
period of protection and sustenance by the 
Government. This was certainly true in the 
case of combination carriers, who are now 
the mature and prosperous adults of the 
industry. It was not always so. 

Today, our trunk carriers can look forward 
to a decade of golden years. They have 
reached maturity and are reaping the re- 
wards. But it is significant to remember 
the chaotic condition of the industry in gen- 
eral in 1938 when the Civil Aeronautics Act 
was passed and to note that it has taken 
over 25 years for the combination carriers 
to attain the stability and profitability that 
they enjoy today. Determined and com- 
petent management gave strong leadership 
to this upward progress. 

I do not believe that the management of 
any of these carriers would presume to say 
that its company alone could have achieved 
this maturity if, in those early years, there 
had been no regulation, no subsidy, no mail 
contracts, no exclusive routes, no wartime 
military contracts, and no encouragement. 
In subsidy alone the Federal Government 
paid out over $580 million during the period 
from 1939 through 1953. Approximately 
half of this sum went to four airlines which 
today are our leading carriers, This has 
proyen to be a good investment for the Na- 
tion as well as for the airlines. It has taken 
beneficent regulation of competition and 
routes; it has taken generous infusions of 
subsidy; it has taken virtually guaranteed 
Government contracts. And, perhaps as im- 
portant as any, it has taken promotion, 
encouragement, and development by the 
Board and by the Congress to enable these 
carriers to give to the public the benefits 
which they now provide. 

The combination carriers have a definite 
role to play. Their purpose and function are 
clearly identified. They are authorized to fly 
anything that can be loaded on an airplane 
to anyplace on their assigned routes and, 
almost without exception, to any place off 
their routes if they can fill up the plane. 
Yet, with all this, they passed through diffi- 
cult years. It is little wonder that the sup- 
plementals and the all-cargo carriers are 
experiencing difficulties in their trying de- 
velopment stage. 

These difficulties are matters which the 
Board and Congress must face head on. We 
have both concluded that these classes of 
carriers serve the public interest. In 1961, 
the Congress enacted legislation authorizing 
the issuance of certificates to supplementals. 
This action was based on the conviction that 
these carriers had a place in aviation and a 
role to perform which would benefit the pub- 


lic. In this regard the Senate Committee 
on Commerce said: 

“These carriers have been instrumental in 
expanding the horizon of air commerce. To 
a large extent they are responsible for the 
tremendous expansion in the charter field 
which has taken place in the last few years. 
They pioneered the military contract busi- 
ness and the airfreight or all-cargo field. 
They were the first to develop aircoach travel 
and as a result opened a vast new field of air 
transportation by encouraging people to 
travel by air who had never done so previ- ` 
ously. 

“Since its origin, the supplemental air 
carrier industry has existed in an atmosphere 
of uncertainty from one month to the next 
as to whether operating authority would 
continue. It has been an era of continued 
court challenges, protracted, costly, and 
tedious Government deliberations, anxiety 
and frustration. Your committee is unani- 
mous in its conviction that the supplemental 
air carriers have a vital role to play in meet- 
ing the air transportation needs of this 
country. è” 

As early as 1949, the Board recognized the 
need for air specialists in cargo movement 
when it initiated what was then called the 


this new class of specialists by issuing per- 
manent certificates to two all cargo carriers, 
The Board said in the Domestic Cargo— 
Mail Service case (docket 10067 et al.): 

“The Board is satisfied that * * * the all- 
cargo experiment has been of real benefit to 
the Nation as a whole as well as to the ship- 
pers and recipients of cargo. It is convinced 
that the specialized and stimulating effects 
of the all-cargo carrier are needed for the 
intensive development of freight potential 
which is still required. * * The proportion 
of * * * cargo carried by the all-cargo car- 
riers, the service which they have provided 
to civilian and military users, the new air- 
craft which they Introduced and the stimu- 
lation which * * * they have afforded the 
all-purpose carriers, all indicate that re- 
newal of all-cargo carriers will serve the 
public convenience and necessity. * * * 

“We think it is clear that both the all- 
purpose and the all-cargo carriers have pecu- 
Mar advantages and can make special con- 
tributions to the industry. In our judg- 
ment, the development of a system of cargo 
transportation adapted to the Nation's needs 
will best be accomplished through their com- 
bined efforts.” 

I am in wholehearted agreement with 
these statements by the Board. There is a 
vital necessity for the continuation and pres- 
ervation of the all-cargo carriers. They have 
stimulated the development of air cargo. 
They have pioneered new aircraft and new 
techniques. 

The Aviation Subcommittee of the Senate 
Commerce Committee and the Board have 
worked closely in the past to achieve a well- 
balanced air transportation system through 
the issuance of certificates to both large and 
small airlines and to encourage the develop- 
ment of new areas of air transportation. 
One of the results of this joint effort and 
interest has been the creation of different 
classes of carriers such as the all-cargo car- 
riers and the supplemental carriers. 

I am tly disturbed by the impending 
crisis which . the balance achieved 
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in our system and which could bankrupt 
the all-cargo carriers and the supplementals. 
Unless steps are taken soon to open greater 
business oportunities for these two groups 
of carriers, I am afraid the progress of many 
years will be lost. That is why some action 
by the Board is so imperative. 

The Defense Department recently reviewed 
its policy in connection with the MATS pro- 
curement program and has now awarded its 
fiscal 1965 MATS contracts. I understand 
that the Board was consulted in connection 
with the review of policy. Although the 
Defense Department affirmed the wisdom of 
the Presidentially approved courses of action 
which were implemented by the Air Force 
in 1960 and has indicated its intention to 
continue that policy, it appears that certain 
other factors have changed significantly the 
allocation of the total MATS business among 
the competing carriers. And this is the 
business upon which supplementals and 
all-cargo carriers must now rely primar- 
ily, until commercial carriage can be secured 
in greater amounts. 

Among these factors are (1) the reduction 
in rates recently approved by the Board, (2) 
the addition of many new jet aircraft to 
the program, and (3) the awarding of con- 
tracts to airlines which previously did not 
participate in the MATS program. For fiscal 
1965 alone the above three factors will result 
in a reduction of about 50 percent in the per 
jet aircraft allocation and about 30 percent 
in the per CL-44 allocation. The total 
amount of MATS business for fiscal 1965 is 
reduced from $145 million to $129.2 million. 
Thus, the share which will go to those car- 
riers which did not add new aircraft in 1964 
has been cut drastically. 

Tue Defense Department has also put into 
effect specific rules to implement its pre- 
viously announced policy with respect to us- 
ing air carriers which haye an appropriate 
balance between civil and military business. 
For fiscal 1966 the MATS contracts will be 
awarded in such a way that the carriers who 
receive contracts will derive at least 30 per- 
cent of their revenue from commercial 
sources. The Defense Department goal is for 
the carriers in the near future to dorive 60 
percent of their revenue from commercial 
sources. While this is a laudable policy and 
one with which I am in general agreement, 
I am concerned about the 30- and 60-percent 
rules, particularly the timing of their im- 
plementation. The carriers which will be 
affected most severely by this policy are the 
all-cargo carriers and the supplementals. 
The combination trunk carriers with their 
big passenger income have no worries in 
meeting even more than the 60 percent com- 
mercial income test. 

The supplementals will also lose this year 
another source of revenue—their individ- 
ually ticketed business. One of the all-cargo 
carriers has lost almost all of its mail rev- 
enues as a result of another change in De- 
fense Department and Post Office Depart- 
ment policy regarding the allocation of over- 
sea military and civilian mail transported 
by air. Of course, domestic all-cargo carriers 
have never participated to any great degree 
in the movement of mail. Postal rules effec- 
tively preclude their participation. 

I know that the Board is familiar with 
these developments, as well as others, but I 
state them to apprise you of the specific prob- 
lems which trouble me. Among other things, 
the Congress has vested in the Board the au- 
thority and imposed upon it the duty to en- 
courage and develop our air transportation 
system according to the needs of our com- 
merce, the postal service, and the national 
defense, to foster sound economic conditions 
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and to maintain competition. As one Mem- 
ber of Congress I feel that I should make 
known my views in this pubile forum for 
consideration by the Board. 

The malady of the supplementals and the 
all-cargo carriers cannot and should not be 
approached as a subsidy matter. These car- 
riers are ineligible for subsidy and should so 
remain. The solution lies in opening up new 
avenues of commercial revenue for them so 
they may compete on a fair and effective 
basis with combination carriers for a slice of 
the aviation dollar. The Board must study 
and consider new approaches which can be 
taken to remove the operating restrictions 
presently imposed on these carriers, These 
carriers must be granted an exclusive niche 
In the airline industry and a part of the 
overall traffic must be reserved for them 
alone. The Board's consideration of the 
amendments to parts 207 and 399 is a start in 
this direction. 

Without additional promotion by the 
Board it is unlikely that these classes of cer- 
tificated and congressionally authorized car- 
riers will have sufficient revenues to survive 
as sound, safe, and profitable carriers. They 
have acquired modern turbine-powered 
equipment for the military which they will 
have difficulty In paying for on drastically re- 
duced military contracts. It is unlikely that 
any repossessed aircraft would remain in this 
country as part of the CRAF program. It is 
also improbable that these carriers will be 
able to meet the military 30- and 60- 
percent requirements, assuming a normal 
market growth and no change in existing 
operating authority, 

Ways and means must be found to enable 
these carriers to increase their commercial 
business and to obtain profitable business. 
I do not know whether the proposed amend- 
ments are the answer. But it is an encour- 
aging sign that the Board Is giving consider- 
ation to some change which will give rellef. 
The Board should also investigate through 
actual proceedings the feasibility of grant- 
ing supplementals the right to sell all- 
expense tours along the lines being used so 
successfully in Europe. The Board should 
work closely with the Department of De- 
fense in matters relating to the award of 
MATS contracts. Without stable and sound 
supplemental and all-cargo carriers the 
strong Civil Reserve Air Fleet built in recent 
years will vanish. Further, the Board and 
the Post Office Department should reexam- 
ine all existing rules and regulations affect- 
ing the movement of mall. These rules pre- 
clude all-cargo carriers from obtaining any- 
thing but a miniscule amount of mall. In 
particular, a joint Board-Post Office study 
should be made to determine whether it 
would be advantageous to use all-cargo serv- 
ices at low bulk rates for the carriage of 
types of mail now moving on time-consum- 
ing surface routes. 

The Board must do now whatever it can 
within the power vested in it by Congress. 
If that power is insufficient, recommenda- 
tions should be made to the Congress re- 
questing authority to take whatever steps 
are needed. 

The Board and Congress have declared a 
need for these carriers, They perform a func- 
tion vital to the maintenance of a balanced 
transportation system. Every appropriate ef- 
fort must be made to provide a sound base 
for the growth of these classes of carriers by 
assigning them separate and select functions 
in the airline industry. It would be tragic 
in the extreme that having qualified for cer- 
tificates of public convenience and necessity, 
these carriers should have the Board turn 
its back on them and fail to show any con- 
cern over whether they survive or die. 
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Statement of James E. Van Zandt, Na- 
tional Legislative Committee Chairman, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Before the Platform Committee 
of the Republican National Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, during the 
recent Republican National Convention 
it was my privilege to appear before the 
platform committee. Appearing before 
the same forum to present the views of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars was our 
former colleague, the Honorable James 
E. Van Zandt. I am pleased to submit 
for the Recorp the text of Mr. Van 
Zandt's statement before the platform 
committee of the Republican National 
Convention. 

His remarks follow: 

STATEMENT or James E. Van ZANDT, NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN, VETER- 
ANS OF FoREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
BEFORE THE PLATFORM COMMITTEE OF THE 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, on behalf of the 1,300,000 members 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, I deeply appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to appear here today to express our 
recommendations in the field of veterans’ 
rights and benefits which we would like very 
much to be incorporated in this year’s Re- 
publican Party platform. 

By way of introduction, it was my great 
honor to be elected as commander in chief 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars for three suc- 
cessive terms. Subsequently, I served in the 
House of Representatives for 11 terms when 
I was chosen to run as the Republican candi- 
date for a seat in the U.S. Senate, 88th Con- 
gress. This bid was unsuccessful and I am 
presently associated with the Pennsylvania 
State government with an office in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Before commencing with my recommenda- 
tions, I would like to submit for the record 
and to perhaps assist you in your delibera- 
tions, copies of the veterans’ planks which 
were adopted both in 1956 and in 1960. 
These include both the Democratic and Re- 
publican platforms as they related to veter- 
ans and their families. You will note the 
Republican platform in 1960 was shorter and 
less comprehensive than the Democratic 
platform and this has caused considerable 
adverse comment among organized veterans, 
* Presently, I am serving as chairman, Na- 
tional Legislative Committee, having been 
appointed to this high position in the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars by a great commander 
in chief, Joseph J. Lombardo, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., under whose leadership our organiza- 
tion has achieved its highest memborship 
since the peak days just after World War II. 

The population of the United States is ap- 
proaching 200 million, with the last official 
count showing over 190 million, War vet- 
erans and their familles represent almost 45 
percent of this population. There are pres- 
ently living today over 22 million war yet- 
erans who with their familles constitute 
close to 85 million Americans. You will read- 
ily observe that this represents the largest 
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single segment in our population. Of these 
22 million war veterans, the great majority 
served during World War Il. The World War 
I veterans have now been reduced to 23 
million and their average age is 70. Korean 
conflict veterans, of which there are around 
5 million, have an average age of 32 and 
World War II veterans average age is 45. 
Counting Spanish War veterans the average 
age of all war veterans is now 56. 

It is with this background that the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars (as the second largest 
veterans’ organization in the Nation, is com- 
ing before you today to present the needs and 
desires of this veteran population and accord- 
ingly, the Veterans of Foreign Wars recom- 
mend that the following planks be included 
in the Republican Party platform. 

1. Establishment of a standing veterans’ 
affairs committee in the U.S. Senate: There 
is no single committee in the Senate struc- 
ture comparable to the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. Knowledgeable veterans 
are becoming increasingly worried that as- 
saults on veterans’ programs will be more 
Successful in the Senate because of the lack 
of a committee devoted to full-time consid- 
eration of veterans’ programs. Forty-six 
Senators have signed their names as sponsors 
or cosponsors of 11 separate Senate resolu- 
tions to establish such a committee. Twenty- 
two Republican Senators including Minority 
Leader DmgsEN and Whip KUCHEL are among 
the sponsors and are lending their fullest 
support to this objective. 

2. Additional nursing home beds for long- 
term chronically ill invalid veterans: The 
hopes and desires of veterans to accomplish 
this objective is found in H.R. 8009, unani- 
mously approved by the House and now pend- 
ing in the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee. This legislation has been vig- 
crously opposed by the Administration— 
that is—by both spokesmen for the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, There are already almost 10,000 nurs- 
ing home patients occupying beds in Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals, who could 
be released except, they haye no home and 
there are no nursing care beds available. 
This is causing a terrific strain on the Veter- 
ans’ Administration hospital system and un- 
necessary expenditures, since a nursing home 
Patient can be taken care of at an average 
of $9 a day for ursing care as opposed to $27 
a day for full-time care. 

The VFW urges the Republican Platform 
Committee to continue the long-established 
Policy that war veterans of this Nation de- 
Serve special consideration for their con- 
tribution, which would be reflected in addi- 
tional nursing home care beds in H.R. 8009. 

3. Liberalizing the pension program for 
aged and disabled veterans: Presently, there 
are over a million veterans receiving pen- 
sion payments, for non-service- connected 
disabilities, which has made them perma- 
nently and totally disabled. While there is 
no age limit for entitlement, the older a vet- 
eran gets, the less disability he must have to 
qualify. Several hundred thousand World 
War II and Korean veterans are also receiv- 
ing pension payments and they are in the 
main extremely disabled. Almost a million 
of the veterans on the pension rolls are 
World War I veterans and the great bulk 
are now in their 70's. Hundreds of thou- 
Sands of veterans and their widows are liv- 
ing in a poverty status since they are sub- 
Sisting almost entirely on very modest pen- 
sion payments, a maximum of $85 for a sin- 
Ble veteran and $90 for a married veteran— 
less than $1100 per annum in each instance. 
It is strongly recommended that the Repub- 
lican Party seek to have the present pension 
Program liberalized and made more gener- 
Ous by increasing income payments and lim- 
itations with special emphasis directed to 
the large number of World War II veterans 
Whose average age is now 70. No war vet- 
€ran should be required to live in a poverty 
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status. The President has defined poverty 
to mean any American couple who are liy- 
ing on less than $3,000 a year. There are 
hundreds of thousands of veterans in this 
condition. All veterans receiving a pension 
payment cannot exceed the $3,000 per year 
income limitation if they are married or 
have one or more dependent children.. In 
the case of a single veteran his income can- 
not exceed $1800 a year or he loses his eligi- 
bility for a modest pension payment. There 
are then over a million veterans plus several 
hundred thousand widows of war veterans 
whose incomes, by Presidential definition, 
are in the poverty class. The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars urges the Republican Party to 
take note of our Nation's war veterans to in- 
sure that no war veteran or his widow is 
forced to live in poverty circumstances. If 
there is to be any economy, let’s not do it at 
the expense of war veterans, especially when 
in their declining years they need help and 
need it desperately in the form of adequate 
pension payments. 

4. Vigorous opposition to governmental 
efforts to weaken and eliminate veterans 
preference in Federal civil service: This ad- 
ministration has recommended the elimina- 
tion of veterans preference with respect to 
two Federal agencies; namely, the Alaska 
Railroad and the Agency for International 
Development (AID). Both have apparently 
been unsuccessful, because the Congress re- 
fused to agree to reduce veterans preference. 
These recommendations have caused great 
alarm among veterans since both were 
strongly supported by both the Civil Service 
Commission and the administration. Vet- 
erans preference is now over 100 years old 
and has long been a part of our social fabric. 
It costs practically nothing to administer, 
and for war veterans in the Federal civil serv- 
ice, it provides an honorarium for the service 
they rendered when it was needed the most, 

5. Elevation of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to Cabinet rank: The Veterans’ 
Administration is the third largest agency 
being exceeded only by the Department of 
Defense and the Post Office Department. It 
has 170,000 employees; operates the largest 
hospital system in the world (168); makes 
monthly monetary payments to over 4 mil- 
lion persons, mostly in the form of compen- 
sation and pension; and operates a life in- 
surance program representing one-fifth of all 
ordinary life insurance in force in the United 
States ($41 billion). One could go on and on 
to demonstrate this independent agency de- 
serves departmental status. The affairs of 
veterans affect virtually every segment of our 
population. 

6. Continue favorable consideration of 
compensation rates for the service disabled: 
This carries out the principle that the Na- 
tion’s service disabled deserve the highest 
consideration and includes dependency and 
indemnity compensation payable to the 
widows, children, and dependent parents of 
veterans who died from service-connected 
disabilities. 


7. Reopening the national service life in- 
surance program, for a period of 1 year to 
permit World War IT and Korean conflict 
veterans an opportunity to obtain up to 610. 
000 insurance. Some 10 million veterans’ in- 
surance terminated when Congress summari- 
ly and without notice ended this program in 
1951. To the Veterans of Foreign Wars the 
service disabled, of which there are 2 mil- 
lion receiving compensation payments are 
being discriminated against by being unable 
to obtain commercial life insurance because 
of their service incurred disabilities. We are 
strongly recommending that national service 
life insurance be made available to the sery- 
ice disabled on a continuing basis if, of 
course, the veteran otherwise qualifies and 
pays the premium rate at his current age. 
We cannot do enough for those veterans who 
suffered the wounds and disabilities on bat- 
tlefields all over the world. By opening the 
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national service life insurance program at 
least for the service disabled we will take a 
giant step toward continuing recognition of 
the service rendered by these veterans who 
need this insurance more than ever. 

8. Continued veterans’ preference by the 
Veterans' Employment Service of the Bureau 
of Employment Security, Department of 
Labor, in the State employment offices 
throughout the Nation: This is more impor- 
tant than ever since the average veteran of 
World War II is now at an age where ob- 
taining reemployment is almost impossible. 
Unfortunately, unemployment continues to 
be one of the blights on our otherwise pros- 
perous society. 

9. Keep Veterans’ Administration intact: 
The Veterans of Foreign Wars supported 
President Hoover's order which combined 
numerous agencies handling veterans’ prob- 
lems into a single Veterans’ tion. 
This was 1930 and this one stop single agen- 
cy concept helped more than any other single 
factor to carry out World War II and Korean 
veterans’ programs. Assaults are being con- 
tinually made to dismember the Veterans’ 
Administration and transfer its functions 
back to existing departments, The Veterans 
of Foreign Wars urges a strong plank that 
the Veterans’ Administration be kept intact. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are the recommenda- 
tions of the Veterans of Wars in the 
field of veterans’ rights and benefits. 

This list by no means includes all the 
goals and objectives the VFW is concerned 
with and vitally interested in. It is rather 
a representative group which is of intense 
interest to our membership which have been 
singled out for favorable attention and con- 
sideration by our Government, both in the 
executive and legislative branches. 

Mr. Chairman, as a longtime Republican 
officeholder, I would like to pose a ques- 
tion which I have heard many times. It is 
this. Is there a veteran vote? You will 
recall in the of my remarks I 
stated that about 45 percent of the popula- 
tion of this Nation is represented by veterans 
and their families. If this large group were 
to vote as a bloc, unquestionably veterans 
and their families could elect any candidate 
of their choosing. 


Drawing on my own experience, I recall a 
vivid instance during the depression years 
when the veterans of this Nation united al- 
most to a man on an issue of vital con- 
cern to most veterans. This occurred when 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, who at the 
height of his popularity, had his veto of the 
bonus payment for veterans of World War 
I promptly overridden by the Congress. 

There are in my opinion two issues to- 
day which will arouse veterans in the same 
way as the bonus payment measure did in 
the 1930's. One is the disestablishment or 
dismemberment of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. The other is the elimination of vet- 
erans’ preference for veterans employed in 
the Federal civil service. For many, many 
years there have been constant attempts to 
take away from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion its jurisdiction of veterans’ programs 
which have been successfully administered 
by this Agency and have been highly satis- 
factory to veterans and their families. Like- 
wise, there have been almost continuous at- 
tempts to diminish veterans’ preference 
rights for veterans employed in our Federal 
Government. While I have singled out these 
two, the same holds true for any of the 
rights and benefits included in my recom- 
mendations to be incorporated as a part 
of the party platform. 

One further comment. Most veterans of 
foreign wars members were keenly disap- 
pointed concerning the brevity of the vet- 
eran plank in the 1960 Republican platform. 
The veterans section of the 1956 Republican 
platform was well received and warmly ap- 
plauded by most of our membership. Copies 
of these planks are a part of my statement 
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and your attention is directed to the com- 
prehensiveness of the 1956 veteran plank as 
o 
The inclusion of VFW recommendations 
in this platform will not only gain the con- 
fidence and support of war veterans who wore 
the uniform during wartime and received an 
honorable discharge for service rendered, but 
will go a long ways toward all Re- 
publican candidates more attractive to the 
voters of this Nation. 


Both Races Must Close Ranks Behind 
Civil Rights Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
not too long ago the Kansas City Star 
published an excellent editorial concern- 
ing the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The 
editorial deals with three questions. 
What have we actually sought to ac- 
complish through this particular statu- 
tory enactment? What have we still to 
do, if the purposes of our new law are to 
be achieved? Finally, what have we not 
done? And how shall we proceed from 
here? 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Kansas City Star, July 3, 1984] 
ACHIEVEMENT AND CHALLENGE: BOTH RACES 

Must CLOSE RANKS BEHIND CIVIL RIGHTS 

Acr 

Late yesterday afternoon President John- 
son signed the civil rights bill of 1964, as 
amended by the Senate and subsequently re- 
passed by the House. In the familiar but 
always majestic phrase, his endorsement 
makes the various provisions of that bill 
hereafter “the law of the land.” 

No other recent piece of Federal legislation 
was more rigorously examined or more thor- 
oughly debated in accordance with our Amer- 
ican democratic system. The people have 
spoken through their duly elected repre- 
sentatives. The conclusions reached by this 
process now become equally binding on all 
citizens of the United States, wherever they 
may live. It seems appropriate, therefore, to 
consider three questions relating to our his- 
toric decision that the basic civil rights of 
no American shall ever again be abridged by 
reason of “race, color, religion, or national 


What have we actually sought to accom- 
plish through this particular statutory en- 
actment? 

What have we still to do, if the purposes 
of our new law are to be achieved? 

Finally, what have we not done? And 
how shall we proceed from here? 

What we are obviously attempting to do 
at the moment is to remove several clearly 
defined legal disabilities under which no 
citizen should have to labor in a free society. 
This is not, by any means, the first piece of 
civil rights legislation to be placed on the 
Federal statute books since human slavery 
‘was abolished in the United States a century 
ago. But it is easily the most comprehen- 
sive. Broadly speaking, if we attain our goal, 
the American Negro should at last be enabled 
to enjoy all the rights of first-class citizen- 
ship that can be conferred by national law. 
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The provisions of the measure fall into 
two general categories. In part, the legis- 
lation is designed to strengthen the enforce- 
ment either of laws already enacted or of 
rulings with the effect of law that have re- 
cently been handed down by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. Thus in Federal elections— 
which are conducted under State supervi- 
sion—the rights of Negro voters were sup- 
posed to be adequately protected by earlier 
statutes. This did not prove everywhere to 
be the case, probably the worst example being 
in Mississippi. 

Consequently, the new act decrees a uni- 
form standard of eligibility for all registered 
voters, regardless of race, And, more espe- 
cially, in order to preclude subterfuges which 
have worked primarily against Negro appli- 
cants, it proclaims a nationwide maximum 
qualification with respect to literacy tests. 
(Completion of an accredited sixth-grade 
education is to be presumed sufficient.) 

Or, again, take the Supreme Court's 1964 
decision, ordering the integration of all pub- 
lic schools throughout the land. The com- 
Pliance record in the border States and in 
parts of the Deep South has been good. 
Many areas of hardcore resistance still re- 
main, however. The law stipulates, there- 
fore, that when the Attorney General receives 
what he deems a meritorious complaint, he, 
himself, may institute public school desegre- 
gation suits in the Federal courts. 

These are instances of efforts to imple- 
ment more effectively existing Federal leg- 
islation and judicial instructions. They do 
not expand rights already legally guaran- 
teed. But the law also is designed to Initi- 
ate some fresh changes of major import to 
the legal status of the Negro in his capacity 
as an American citizen. Three of those in- 
novations at the national level are of special 
significance, 

The act requires all establishments offer- 
ing food, lodging, gasoline or entertainment, 
wherever situated, to serve everyone, without 
Tespect to race. It covers, as well, any other 
activity conducted on the same premises. 
The only exceptions apply to private clubs 
and lodging houses with no more than five 
rooms for rent. Many States and commu- 
nities have similar laws. Such statutes will 
now have Federal backing. And the overall 
principle of nondiscriminatory access to pub- 
lic accommodations at the same time be- 
comes operative everywhere else. 

The equal job opportunity section of the 
act (applicable 1 year hence) will forbid any 
employer, labor union or employment agency 
to discriminate against Negroes in their hir- 
ing, firing, promotion or referral practices. 
Here the only exemption concerns employers 
ultimately with fewer than 25 workers. Once 
more, States already having similar legisla- 
tion will find such laws reinforced. And the 
general framework of fair employment safe- 
guards will be extended to States that have 
not yet seen fit to adopt them. 

Lastly, the section dealing with federally 
aided programs of every type will bar the 
exclusion of anyone by reason of race from 
the benefits that might otherwise accrue to 
him. Such assistance is to be withdrawn 
upon proof of deliberate and continued fail- 
ure to comply. 

These, then, are the principal features of 
the new law. They add up, on paper, to an 
impressive achievement. Yet the act will 
still have to be enforced—and obeyed. Both 
processes have been rendered somewhat 
easier by amendments inserted in the orig- 
inal bill with the consent of its proponents. 

In the main, these alterations tend to give 
the States more time in which to solve their 
own racial problems before Federal interven- 
tion, and to afford individuals the protection 
of a jury trial in most criminal contempt 
proceedings brought under the act. Never- 
theless, it would be naive to assume that so 
controversial a law will automatically accom- 
plish all its stated objectives. 

The enforcement of this legislation is 
bound to provoke resentment and to test 
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our respect for law. Under such circum- 
stances experience suggests the practical im- 
plementation of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
should be patient and sensible, as well as 
firm. It likewise teaches that nothing is now 
to be gained by violent obstruction on the 
part of the law’s more fanatical white oppon- 
ents or by actions on the part of Negro 
extremists which would render an eyen- 
handed administration of the law more difi- 
cult. The law was not intended to be an 
excuse for the kind of quick-trigger demon- 
strations that occurred in the Hotel Muehle- 
bach barbershop yesterday. A decision hav- 
ing been reached, the national interest de- 
mands that the controversy it provoked shall 
not be uselessly prolonged. We have estab- 
lished what amounts to a new framework 
in one area of our national law. It should 
now be given a chance to operate under the 
most favorable conditions we can create. 

This legislation undoubtedly is a step in 
the right direction. But it will not usher in 
any millennium. Those who resisted its 
enactment most bitterly will eventually dis- 
cover that such legislation does not mean 
the end of the world. Those who champi- 
oned it most ardently are apt to find sooner 
or later that the new law haa brought only 
limited, though essential, progress. If they 
have indulged—or led their followers to in- 
dulge—in excessive expectations, they will 
have to brace themselves for disillusionment. 

Decent access to public accommodations 
will hardly be of much benefit to the indi- 
vidual who cannot afford such facilities, As- 
surance of equal employment opportunities 
cannot help him much unless he is properly 
trained to hold a job in a world that is be- 
coming increasingly automated. The value 
to him of integrated schools must depend, 
in the long run, on the quality and kinds of 
education they purvey. Even his voting 
rights will be meaningless, unless they are 
systematically and intelligently used. 

In the totality of race relations, the civil 
rights issue ts a little like the exposed seg- 
ment of an iceberg. Shear it off, and some 
other heretofore comparatively submerged 
problem will inevitably rise above the sur- 
face, demanding national attention. Indeed, 
we have a long, long way to go, to correct 
those injustices which lie deeply embedded 
in custom and habits of thought, These 
are susceptible to no quick solution by law. 
Their elimination will require an exercise of 
much good will on both sides presumably 
over many years, 

Nevertheless, outside that area the chief 
remaining disadvantages to which the Negro 
will be subject, after our new civil rights 
legislation is fully in force, share a common 
characteristic. Such roadblocks are essen- 
tially the outgrowth of poverty and various 
other environmental handicaps, And while, 
in proportion, they may bear more heavily 
upon the Negro, most of them also affect 
millions of white citizens as well. 

To this extent they become national, rath- 
er than ethnic, problems, to be ‘attacked 
by the best leadership of the two races work- 
ing together. They represent a challenge to 
the kind of enlightened interracial coopera- 
tion the Civil Rights Act of 1964 should now 
help to make more readily attainable. 


Response to a Questionnaire 


EXTENSION pay REMARES 


- HON. DONALD 2 BROTZMAN 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 
Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
May I mailed 128,000 questionnaires to 
the people of the Second District of Col- 
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orado. The response to this poll has 
been most gratifying and I take this op- 
portunity to express my sincere appre- 
ciation to all those Coloradans who par- 
ticipated in this grassroots expression 
of opinion and conviction. 

Experts told me I could expect a 6- to 8- 
percent return. As of this time, 17,098 
people returned questionnaires, answered 
allorin part. This is a return of almost 
14 percent and demonstrates dramat- 
ically that the people of the Second Dis- 
trict are aware of the problems that face 
the Nation and are vitally concerned over 
their solutions. 

In addition to the over 17,000 ques- 
tionnaires, I received over 3,500 indi- 
vidually written letters, supplementing 
the answers to the questions. 

Mr. Speaker, once again I am im- 
pressed with the high honor it is to rep- 
resent these dedicated people of a great 
district. 

I am including at this point in my 
remarks the final tabulation of the re- 
sults of the 1964 questionnaire for the 
Second District of Colorado: 

RESPONSE TO BROTZMAN QUESTIONNAIRE 

The complete results of the questionnaire 
are as follows: 

1. Do you favor the United States selling 
wheat or other farm products to Communist 
nations? 

Yes, 41.7 percent; no, 58.3 percent. 

2. Should the United States undertake a 
more aggressive program to rid Cuba of 
Castro? 

Yes, 77.8 percent; no, 22.2 percent. 

3. Do you believe appropriations for for- 
eign aid should be: 


Percent 
(a) Reduced substantlall 62.6 
(b) Maintained at present level 32.4 
(0) Increased. ~ =< 5.0 


4. Should the U.S. Constitution be amend- 
ed to allow voluntary prayer and Bible read- 
ing in public schools? 

Yes, 57.3 percent; no, 42.7 percent. 

5. Do you favor hospital and medical care 
for the elderly through: 

Percent 

(a) Emphasis on Federal-State matching 
funds (Kerr-NMIIIts 22 38 

(b) Income tax credit to pay for volun- 


through 
social security tax (King- 


6. Do you favor income tax credit for par- 
ents of students in college? 
Yes, 78.8 percent; no, 21.2 percent. 


Immigration Reform Urged by Church 
Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
President Lyndon Johnson, like former 
Presidents Truman and Eisenhower and 
the late President Kennedy, has called 
for modification and liberalization of our 
Nation’s immigration policy and elimi- 
Nation of the highly discriminatory na- 
tional origins quota system. I am one 
of the Senate sponsors of Senate bill 
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1932, which is sponsored by a bipartisan 


U.S.A., has recently published a most 
useful bulletin on the church's support 
— needed changes in our immigration 

Ws. N 

I ask unanimous consent that the bul- 
letin be published in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bulletin 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHURCHWIDE SUPPORT FOR IMMIGRATION 


For years, church and civic leaders have 
favored the liberalizing of US. immigration 
policy. They have felt that the quota system 
based on national origin is out of harmony 
with U.S. foreign policy and is open to 
charges of racial and ethnic bias. 

Long overdue and much-needed legislation 
to revise our inadequate and discriminatory 
immigration quota laws (the McCarran- 
Walter Act of 1952) was sent to Congress on 
July 23, 1963, by President John F. Kennedy. 
The bills—S. 1932, H.R. 7700—which are 
sponsored by 27 Senators and 53 Representa- 
tives, have now been strongly endorsed by 
President Lyndon B, Johnson. Energetic 
public support is needed to insure the 
passage of this important reform legislation. 

The bills have been referred to the respec- 
tive Senate and House Judiciary Committees, 
The Senate Immigration Subcommittee 
heard supporters of the legislation during 
2 days of hearings, January 13 and 14, 
1964. But there have been no further Senate 
hearings. However, hearings began in the 
House on June 11. 

Senators Purr A. Hart, of Michigan, and 
KENNETH B. Keatinc, of New York, are lead- 
ing Senate supporters; Representative 
EMANUEL CELLER, of New York, chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee, has been a 
leading House proponent of constructive 
changes. 

The most dramatic feature of the pro- 
posed legislation is the elimination of the 
national origins quota system (based on the 
1920 census) and the substitution of a quota 
pool which would be distributed on the basis 
of other criteria and priorities such as na- 
tional interest, special skills, reunion of 
families, and resettlement of refugees. The 
bill eliminates discrimination against resi- 
dents of the Asia-Pacific Triangle. It ex- 
tends nonquota status to newly independent 
Western H here countries previously 
denied this privilege, that is, Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and Tobago. 

The bill makes permanent provision for 
the entry of refugees by authorizing the 
President, after receiving recommendations 
from a seven-man immigration board also 
created under this legislation, to reserve up 
to 50 percent of the unallocated quota num- 
bers for lasurnce to persons disadvantaged 
by the changes in the quota system and up 
to 20 percent to refugees whose sudden dis- 
location requires special treatment. These 
persons, like all other immigrants, must 
meet rigorous health, morals, and security 
standards, 

WHY IS NEW LEGISLATION NEEDED? 


Under our present system: 

Ireland, with a population of 2,824,000, 
has a larger immigration quota than all of 
Asia with its nearly 1% billion inhabitants. 

The quota for tiny Switzerland is greater 
than the combined quotas for the entire 
African Continent. 

Countries in northwestern Europe are ap- 
portioned nearly 82 percent of the total quo- 
ta, countries in southeastern Europe 16 per- 
cent, and the rest of the world only 2 percent. 

While hundreds of thousands of persons 
wait for endlessly oversubscribed quota num- 
bers, thousands of nontransferable places go 
unused each year in such undersubscribed 
countries as Great Britain and Germany. 
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These and other facts prompted President 
Kennedy in submitting the proposed legis- 
lation to Congress last July to say: “The use 
of a national origins system is without basis 
in either logic or reason. It neither satisfies 
& national need nor accomplishes an inter- 
national purpose. In an age of interdepend- 
ence among nations, such a system is an 
anachronism, for it discriminates among ap- 
plicants for admission into the United States 
on the basis of accident of birth.” 

Note: This will not open the doors to a 
flood of immigrants. They will still need an 
affidavit of support for visa issuance. Prefer- 
ence is given to reunion of families and 
skilled workers, 

OUR GENERAL ASSEMBLY'S STAND 


In 1954, the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterlan Church in the United States of 
America approved a deliverance calling for 
the radical amendment of the prevailing Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act, which con- 
tained several features that many church 
bodies regarded as discriminatory and ob- 
jectionable. 

The McCarran-Walter Act has been 
amended from time to time since it won 
congressional approval in 1952, but many of 
its most objectionable features (from the 
church’s point of view) remain as the law of 
the land and the basis of our Nation's immi- 
gration policy. Every year legislation has 
been introduced in Congress to renovate 
completely our immigration laws, but none of 
these offerings has survived the legislative 
mill. 

In the meanwhile, special legislation has 
been required in increasing volume to take 


ered by the basic law. 
of about 250,000 persons have entered this 
country annually as immigrants, only 40 per- 
cent of them under quotas prescribed in the 
McCarran-Walter Act, the rest as 

or nonquota immigrants covered by special 
legislation. 

There has been mounting pressure upon 
Congress and the administration from a great 
variety of voluntary groups interested in the 
matter to change the basic law to make it 
more realistic and contemporary and to purge 
it of the features which many people find 
discriminatory, inhumane, and contrary to 
our Nation's best interest. 

The 175th general assembly in 1963 called 
u United Presbyterians to encourage 
ana ERA efforts to revise our Nation's 


sub-Saharan Africa, and against persons 
who are arbitrarily barred on the basis of 
race and national 

(b) Substitute a new formula for grant- 
ing visas, which takes into account both 
the needs of the people seeking admission 
and the vital interests of our own people, 
in terms of national security and economic 
well-being. 

(c) Update the basic law to conform with 
present needs and with actual practices since 
1952, which means the admission of as many 
as 250,000 persons a year instead of 150,000 
as under the present basic law. 

(d) Provide that, if national and region- 
al quotas are used in equalizing the ad- 
mission of immigrants, they be based on the 
census of 1960 rather than on the census 
of 1920. 

(e) Provide that unused quotas be pooled 
at the end of the year and reallocated to 
quota areas having a backlog of applica- 
tions for admission to the United States. 


lies by admitting blood relatives of recent 
immigrants on a nonquota basis. 
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A Nation Reborn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Diego Union of July 17, 
1964: 


A NATION REBORN 


(By James S. Copley) 

The light has been turned on. We are 
going to witness a great struggle for the soul 
of America. 

The Republican Party made that decision 
when it nominated Senator Barry GOLD- 
water of Arizona for President and adopted 
a platform outspoken for constitutional gov- 
ernment and individual freedom, and for the 
defeat of communism. 

The Democratic Party will nominate Lyn- 
don B. Johnson for President, and its plat- 
form will not be able to escape the tenets 
which have bound it to a philosophy of 
overpowering government, Federal paternal- 
ism, and fateful coexistence with commu- 
nism. 

The Republican Party has not really 

Conservatives always have been 
the largest group within the party, even as 
they constitute a formidable but apprehen- 
sive body within the Democratic Party. 

But a new and younger generation of con- 
servatives, who were not wounded by the 
defeats of the 1930's, have taken command 
and there will be no more retreats from what 
at last must be faced. 

They bring to the national stage a plea 
for a reaffirmation of the American faith. 

Is this faith, as we have understood it, no 
longer tenable? 

That, it seems to me, is the great issue 
that must underlie the debates that soon 
will be heard in every town and city of the 
United States. 

Most people, Democrats no less than Re- 
publicans, believe themselves to be good 
Americans. And they are. But over the 

there has been a rising drift away from 
constitutional government and both parties 
have been guilty of avoiding a direct con- 
frontation on whether a time of deep change 
in America has arrived. 

Is the system of government that we have 
known no longer capable of solying the prob- 
lems of a modern complex society? Must 
government absorb the liberties and replace 
the initiative of its people? 

There has been a lot of lip service given 
to free enterprise, but at the same time there 
has been a steady erosion of individual re- 
sponsibility and a deepening penetration of 
8 into every phase of the people's 

ves. 

In the choice of its leaders and provisions 
of its platform the Republican Party has 
told the American people it believes Govern- 
ment cannot be allowed to become their mas- 
ter and that it has a mandate to return the 
Nation to its historic purposes. 

It can be done, as Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower told the convention, if Republicans 
themselves “cleave to the straight path of 
principle and commonsense” and find their 
strength in the unity that comes from a con- 
sensus broad enough to accommodate all who 
subscribe to the basic doctrines of the party 
and the Constitution. 

The issue is not just domestic. It is 
worldwide. The ultimate surrender to Gov- 
ernment is communism. 

Is the acceptance of coexistence with com- 
munism, in the belief it is necessary in the 
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need to do everything possible to avoid a 
nuclear war, a loss of national will that 
abandons the cause of freemen around the 
world and will fatally corrupt our own way 
of life? 

This question, too, must be answered. And 
the Republicans haye chosen to answer it. 
We must restore our national strength and 
integrity. We must emerge victorious in the 
long struggle with atheistic communism or 
lose everything. 

The lines have been drawn, the command- 
ers designated and the forces rallied. There 
are no sidelines in such a struggle. -It will 
be a compelling and enlightening campaign— 
and it could be a foreboding one. 

But the courage of Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER is summoning millions of persons to 
the cause that must not be lost—the rebirth 
of Americanism in America, 


Behind the Scenes With L. B. J. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Behind the 
Scenes with LB. J.“ The editorial was 
published in the Gazette Telegraph of 
Colorado Springs. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Colorado Springs (Colo.) Gazette 
Telegraph, June 30, 1964] 
BEHIND THE Scenes Wir L.B.J. 


The President of the United States, Lyn- 
don Johnson, says that 20 percent of the peo- 
ple in this country are impoverished. Any 
way you want to look at it, that means that 
80 percent are not. 

As a matter of fact, some of the recent 
maneuvers of the White House crowd have 
begun to create the impression that the 20- 
percent figure is something of a myth. 

About a month ago, the President was 
touring about the country political 
hay and stopping in lots of unlikely places 
on the spur of the moment. 

One of these stops on May 7 last, was at 
Rocky Mount, N.C., where the Chief Execu- 
tive called at the home of William David 
Marlow. The Marlows obviously were not 
enjoying a great deal of luxury and the 
show put on was pretty convincing. 

Well, just the other day a reporter stopped 
back at the home of the Marlows to find out 
how they were doing and to get some com- 
ments. And he began to suspect that the 
“spur of the moment” visit had been rather 
well planned and staged in advance. 

Mrs. Marlow proved talkative. “We didn’t 
even feel like we were in poverty,” she said. 
“We thought we were on our feet for the 
first time in 4 years. And along comes the 
word that we're the poorest folks in the 
country.” 


the Presidential visit lt was 
brought out that Mr. Marlow earned only 
$1,500 per year. 

Dr. George Smith, associate director of the 
North Carolina Cooperative Extension Sery- 
ice, had called on the Marlows before the 
presidential entourage came by. 

Mrs. Marlow says of him that he “tried to 
make us look poorer than we are.” She 
added that he told me to be sure and have 
a washing on the line when the President 
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came and also be sure the children were 
barefoot when the President arrived.” 

When Dr. Smith was queried on this point, 
he denied that he had wanted the Marlows 
to look poorer than they were; only that they 
should act “natural” with the presidential 


party. 

One thing seems certain at least, the “spur 
of the moment” visit had been prepared in 
advance. Another Item that reporters have 
now brought out is this: Marlow denies that 
he makes only $1,500 per year from farming. 
According to him, he expects to gross about 
$4,000 this year, of which $1,500 will be his 
net. But the conversation ensuing during 
the President's visit implied that the $1,500 
anticipated net was really the anticipated 
gross. 

It is possible the President was actually 
engaged in fooling people into thinking 
there is a greater problem in respect to pov- 
erty than there really is. The evidence is 
beginning to come in that this is the case. 

Of course there are people who are poor. 
This is not in question. But there is a grow- 
ing question as to whether Mr. Johnson 
would know a poor person if he saw one. 

If the President of the United States 
can't even find poor people, it seems a trifle 
naive to turn a great deal of money over to 
him so he can end their poverty. It begins 
to look as though these Johnson tours are 
simply following a script that may very well 
have been written by a television director. 

Take Dr. George Smith, for instance. Dr. 
Smith works for the “Extension Service“ 
which is the educational arm of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is the job of Dr. 
Smith and others similarly employed to help 
set the stage in agricultural areas so that 
Johnson's policies can be dramatized, Some 
refer to the “Extension Service“ as the 
“political arm” of the administration. It 
appears to be charged with the task of creat- 
ing a favorable setting for the Johnson pro- 


gram. 

But if the Johnson program has to operate 
in front of stage props, there's a grave ques- 
tion as to the sincerity of any part of it. 

Time was, when men spoke up from deep 
feelings and convictions. They may not have 
been impeccably groomed at the time, and 
they were disinterested in creating an 
„Image.“ But they thought that what they 
said was important and it was important 
oped it represented their deepest convic- 

ons, 

Nowadays, almost everything is staged. 
Speeches are written by trained verbalists, 
cameras catch every detail and the overall 
impression is far more important than the 
real meaning and intent. 

Which leaves us with the overall impres- 
sion that the “war on poverty” is nothing but 
a phony and that the administration cares 
about votes more than it cares about the 
poor, 


Transportation First for Peoria, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
periment, never tried before in any part 
of the country, will begin August 1 in 
Peoria, Ill., in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. An article by James 
A. McCormick in the July 26, 1964, issue 
of the Peoria Journal Star indicates the 
extent of the project. Under unanimous 
aan I include the article at this 
point: 
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CUSTOMIZED Bus SERVICE HERE PLANNED IN 
RESEARCH PROJECT 
(By James A. McCormick) 

How would you like to have bus service 
which would: 

1. Pick you up in your neighborhood every 
morning and take you nonstop to your fac- 
tory or office, returning you the same way 
at night and guaranteeing you a seat both 
ways? 

2. Charge you less for a short ride? 

3. Provide more frequent bus trips? 

4, Offer expressway service from places like 
Richwoods Township to downtown Peoria? 

Whether service of this kind can improve 
the health of bus companies In cities the 
size of Peoria will be tested here starting 
August 1 in a yearlong mass transit research 
project. 

A Federal grant of $83,616 to the University 
of Illinois will pay two-thirds of the $125,- 
000 cost of the project, which will be ad- 
ministered by the university's bureau of 
economic and business research in collab- 
oration with Peoria City Lines, Inc., and the 
city, 

The first of its kind in the country, the 
program will be directed by Michael Blurton, 
a University of Illinols research assistant who 
is studying toward a doctorate in transpor- 
tation economics. The overall program will 
be under the general supervision of an ad~ 
visory committee of senior faculty members 
of the university. 

Also playing an active role in the project 
is James Coke, director of the university's 
Office of community development. 

Coke said the Federal grants are provided 
in the Mass Transportation Act of 1961 and 
administered by the U.S. Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

The findings will help to indicate the ex- 
tent to which modifications of public transit 
systems can bring about increased use of 
them. 

In addition to attempting to measure the 
direct effects of such changes on the demand 
for transportation, an effort will be made 
to determine the indirect effects on retail 
sales and on other aspects of the community's 
economy. 

Interviewed in his offices in Champaign, 
Blurton, who has worked with transit sys- 
tems in the United States, Canada, and Eng- 
land and who has invented an automatic fare 
machine which will be placed in operation 
here, said the project will seek to determine 
the response to the following changes in the 
transportation field. 

Providing an express bus service to and 
from work for 30-person groups on a monthly 
contract basis. 

Augmenting service on a regular route. 

Augmenting service on a regular route and 
Splitting the route to provide express service 
to the outer ends. 

Changing the fare structure on a regular 
route. 

Before any changes are made, teams of col- 
lege students from the University of Dlinois 
and Bradley University will be hired at $2 an 
hour to conduct surveys. 

Before any charter, or contract express 
Service is set up, these teams will survey more 
than 100 homes for each route. 
After a route is established, two return in- 
terviews will be made at each residence, one 
about 6 months later and the other about 11 
months later. 

Such information as how long it takes for 
the individual to travel to and from work by 
car, how much the resident would be willing 
to pay for the proposed charter express serv- 
ice and his opinion of bus travel will be 
sought. 

‘The idea of the group charter service is to 
offer an express route on a monthly basis 
With a seat guarantee and to provide peak- 
hour capacity loads for the buses. 
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The surveys will determine the best loca- 
tions for connecting points. The before and 
after interviews will determine how bus 
patrons like the service. 

All routes will be analyzed periodically. 
Each will be divided into zones, and origin 
and destination data will be recorded in in- 
terviews with patrons. 

Analyses will be made before any changes 
are made, every 2 months during the period 
improvements are in effect and 1 month after 
the improvements have been withdrawn. 

Blurton said his research will get under- 
way next month. He hopes that the charter- 
express service can be placed in operation 
about the middle of September, the Rich- 
woods expressway service in October and the 
augmentation program and fare structure 
about December. 

To get the charter-express bus program on 
the road, Blurton and his staff will ask in- 
dustrial plants and other major employers 
to hand out questionnaires to determine who 
might be interested in charter bus service. 

“Those who are interested will be asked 
to sign their names and addresses, the place 
of their employment, the time they leave 
home for work and the time they are finished 
working,” Blurton said. 

“In addition, a telephone operator at the 
bus company will take requests. 

Using a huge map we will build up ‘pin- 
heads of people’ and when we have about 30 
in a radius of 2 blocks, we then will put a 
survey crew into the area and interview up to 
200 homes.” 

Blurton said that as soon as 30 persons 
in the 2-block area who have the same origin- 
destination setup favor the charter service, 
the program will be put into operation. 

The bus would stop about midway of the 
blocks, load the 30 passengers and depart 
nonstop for its desination. 

“What can the individual expect to pay 
for this personalized service?” Blurton was 
asked. 

“I would like to avoid being specific,” he 
said, “but while it would be more than the 
regular 25 cent fare, it would be set at less 
than the general cost estimates which have 
been placed upon automobile travel and 
parking.” 

As the program develops, different routes 
will have different rates according to dis- 
tance. A personalized monthly pass reserv- 
ing a seat would be sold. 

After 2 months, passengers will be inter- 
viewed and their answers compared with data 
contained in their original interviews. 

After the charter-service passengers are 
delivered, Blurton said, the buses could be 
used to augment or extend regular routes, 
or used, again on the personal basis, to trans- 
port children to school, or to haul office 
workers to such destinations as Carson Pirie 
Scott & Co. and Bergner’s. 

The reverse procedure would be in effect 
at the end of the work or school day. 

It is estimated that this service will in- 
volve eight buses; two will be air conditioned, 
and all will be drawn from the Peoria City 
Lines fleet. 

Blurton said the charter service buses will 
carry red and green flags to set them apart 
from the other buses. 

The augmentation of regular routes test 
will commence after the charter-express 
routes have been established. The aug- 
mented service would then run at least 6 
months, while the time the charter service 
is being tried out. 

An attempt to improve bus patronage will 
be made by establishing an expressway route 
from Richwoods township, Blurton said. 

“The service will start near Exposition 
Gardens,” he said, “proceed to Glen Avenue 
and Route 150, then travel nonstop to Uni- 
versity street where it would connect with 
another route, then proceed to Forrest Hill, 
another transfer point, and proceed straight 
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to the Expressway, down Washington to the 
loop area.“ 

Blurton said it is possible the bus might 
stop at Nebraska Avenue. 

Tenative plans are to augment the Wis- 
consin-Second Avenue route. This route is 
5% miles long, termina] to terminal, and 
buses now operate, offpeak, at 20-minute in- 
tervals. 

It is planned that this service will be in- 
creased off-peak to match the existing peak 
service. This would require two extra buses. 

Blurton indicated that other routes might 
be rearranged. 

“We might start a crosstown route with 
the Bradley University area being the focus 
point of the shifting,” he said. 

One other route, with characteristics silmi- 
lar to those being used for the augmenta- 
tion and expressway service, will have its 
fare structure changed. 

The present fare is a flat 25 cents. The 
change will mvolve installing 5-cent zones, 
each about one-half mile long. Transfers 
will still be issued. 

This experiment, never tried before in any 
part of the country, will be made possible 
by a complex automatic fare collection ma- 
chine invented by Blurton. 

The intricacies of this calculating machine 
are explained in an accompanying story. 

This project is the first step in trying to 
help medium-sized cities keep their bus 
service. Due to lack of patronage, revenues 
have fallen so far that many systems are 
operated at a loss and many companies have 
already ceased operations and others wish 
to do so. 

Total cost of the research project includes 
salaries, $42,745; travel and subsistence, $1,- 
550; surveys, $27,450; bus operations, $14,- 
992; zone fare equipment, $18,150; advertis- 
ing, $7,000; reports, $3,599, and contin- 
gencies, $10,000. 

Sources of the funds will be: Federal 
grant, $83,616; Peoria City Lines, Inc., §28,- 
538, and University of Illinois, $13,270. 


A Strange Twist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
entitled “A Strange Twist,” which ap- 
peared in the San Diego Union on 
Wednesday morning, June 10, 1964: 

A BTRANGE Twist 

The liberal-radicals are sorely disappointed 
that J. Edgar Hoover did not pass from the 
public scene upon reaching the usual man- 
datory retirement age of 70.. 

President Johnson signed an order waiving 
the age limit for Mr. Hoover and thus allow- 
ing him to continue under him as Director 
of the FBI as he has for 40 years under six 
other Presidents and 13 Attorney Generals. 

The liberal-radicals haye been wary of 
direct attacks on Mr. Hoover, and on the 
work of the FBI itself, and instead are grum- 
bling that Mr. Hoover is being “deified” and 
“frozen” and 
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all the people, and particularly the liberal- 
radicals, out of the wilderness of doubt. 

It must be assumed, then, that they don't 
like Mr. Hoover. They don't deny his rec- 
ord but don't want him to go adding to it. 

Mr. Hoover has been a relentless foe of 
communism and all other alien ideologies. 
In so doing he has brushed many persons 
who over the years have been taken in by 
Communist fronts and have allowed mis- 
guided idealism to blind them to dangers of 
Communist deceit, subversion, and bids for 
disarmament. 

This has hurt. They have never, and will 
never, forgive him, 


Institute of Allegheny Life and Culture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, during 
the week of July 19-25, 1964, the Council 
of the Alleghenies, together with Frost- 
burg State College, sponsored an Insti- 
tute of Allegheny Life and Culture. 

The Council of the Alleghenies has 
been most successful in bringing atten- 
tion to the unique culture and historical 
heritage of the people who live in the 
Allegheny Mountain Range. In order 
that my colleagues may f 
themselves with the activities of the 
Council of the Alleghenies, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the program of the 
institute, recently held in Frostburg, 
Md., be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INSTITUTE or ALLEGHENY LIFE AND CULTURE, 
Jr 19-25, 1964 

(Sponsored by Frostburg State College, and 

the Council of the Alleghenies, Featuring 

Nationally Known Authorities in History, 

Ecology, Folklore, Architecture, and Folk 

Music, on the Campus of Frostburg State 

College, Pullen School, Frostburg, Md.) 

The unique historical and cultural heri- 
tage of the people who live in the great Alle- 
gheny Mountain Range will be the subject 
of a weeklong series of summer seminars, 
July 19-25, 1964. 

Nationally known authorities in history, 
ecology, folklore, architecture, and folk music 
will lecture and lead discussions and field 
trips to points of interest throughout the 
mountains. Wholesome mountain cooking 
will be provided, as well as hiking, swim- 
oon Picnics, nature study, and folk sing- 


ee morning formal lectures and discus- 
sions on a different subject will be held. 
Each afternoon a field trip will be conducted, 
and in the evenings special programs will 
be provided for the entertainment of insti- 
tute guests. 

Accommodations will be provided on the 
college campus, located in the heart of the 
Allegheny Tableland, near the highest point 
on the old National Pike (now U.S. Route 
40). 

Registration fees are as follows: $25 for 
members of the council; $30 for nonmembers 
(including seminar tuition, room, Sunday 
night dinner, and breakfast and evening 
meals Monday through Friday). The $30 fee 
carries with it membership in the council. 
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The fee for member commuter (tultion and 
Sunday dinner) is $15; for nonmember com- 
muter is 620. Single (morning and evening) 
sessions are $2; afternoon field trips $3, and 
the Sunday sessions, including the dinner, 
$3 


All towels, bedding, and bed linens (in- 
cluding pillows and blankets), as well as desk 
lamps must be provided by conference 
participants. 

For information, interested persons should 
phone Dr. Alta Schrock, at 895-5171, Grants- 
ville, Md., or between 8:30 a.m. and 4 p.m., 
Frostburg State College, 689-6622, Frostburg, 
Md. 

INSTITUTE SCHEDULE 

Sunday, July 19: Registration and social 
hour, Pullen School, 3 to 5. 

Dinner: Speaker, Dr. Rudolph Bremen, 
acting president Frostburg State College, 6. 

Illustrated lecture, 8 to 10. 

Monday, July 20: History of the Al- 
leghenies, B. Floyd Flickinger, director of 
cultural programs, Council of the Al- 
leghenies, 9 to 12. 

Trip to Fort Necessity, 2 to 4. 

Choral production by Casselman Valley 
Chorus, Charles Sager, director, Frostburg 
State College, 8 to 10, 

Tuesday, July 21: Ecology of the Al- 
leghenies, Alta E. Schrock, president, Council 
of the Alleghenies, 9 to 12. 

Swimming, Deep Creek Lake, 2 to 4. 

Picnic and nature study: Swallow Falls 
State Park, 6 to 9. 

Wednesday, July 22: Folklore of the Al- 
leghenies, George Swetnam, tristate his- 
torian, staff writer, Pittsburgh Press, 9 to 12. 

Crafts demonstration—Penn Alps, 2 to 4. 

"O, Say Can You See“ -A play, Speech and 
Drama Department, Frostburg State College, 
8 to 9. 

Thursday, July 23: Architecture along the 
national road, James Van Trump, archi- 
tectural historian, editor, Charette, 9 to 12. 

Trip to C. & O. Canal and tunnel, 2 to 4. 

Musical program, James Pierce, director, 
Frostburg State College, 8 to 10. 

Friday, July 24: Folk music of the Al- 
leghenies, Patrick Gainer, folklorist, Uni- 
versity of West Virginia, 9 to 12. 

Institute summary, 2 to 4. 

Concert under the stars (college quad- 
rangle), Symphony Orchestra of the Al- 
leghenies, conducted by William Sebastian 
Hart, music director, Concert Under the 
Stars, Baltimore. 

B. FLOYD FLICKINGER 


Professor Flickinger, cofounder and direc- 
tor of cultural programs for the Council of 
the Alleghenies, is currently lecturer in his- 
tory, University College, University of Mary- 
land, president of the Charles Carroll Ameri- 
can Heritage Association, first vice president 
of the Greater Baltimore Cultural Council, 
and member of the board of Baltimore Herl- 
tage. Professor Flickinger brings to our in- 
stitute a wealth of experience resulting from 
study and research in five eastern colleges 
and universities and teaching experience in 
as Many more. 

Professor Flickinger was appointed the first 
historian of the National Park Service, later 
serving as Superintendent of the Colonial 
Historical Park at Jamestown and Yorktown 
and subsequently as Coordinating Superin- 
tendent of Historical Areas of the Park Serv- 
ice in Virginia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina. 

ALTA E, SCHROCK 


Dr. Schrock, cofounder and president of 
the Council of the Alleghenies, is currently 
professor of biology at Frostburg State Col- 
lege, has studied and done research in ecol- 
ogy at five colleges and universities in the 
East, and has taught in the Department of 
Biology of five other institutions in three 
Eastern States and the District of Columbia. 

She was the founder and is executive sec- 
retary of Penn Alps,Inc. She is also executive 
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director of the Springs Historical Society, 
editor of its quarterly journal, the Casselman 
Chronicle, curator of its Springs Museum; 
and general chairman of the annual Springs 
Folk Festival, now in its seventh year. 


GEORGE SWETNAM 


Dr. Swetnam, tristate historian and folk- 
lorist who is currently staff writer, maga- 
zine editor and historian for the Pittsburgh 
Press, has written all or part of some dozen 
books on the history and folklore of the 
region. Trained in the universities of three 
mountain States of the East, he has served on 
the Cooperstown and Pennsylvania History 
Seminars, including the Institute on Penn- 
sylvania Life and Culture, whose predecessor 
he first proposed and promoted at State Col- 
lege. His “History of Transportation in 
Pennsylvania” is scheduled for production 
this summier. 


JAMES D. VAN TRUMP 


Mr. Van Trump, leading architectural his- 
torian of the area and editor of the journal 
of architecture, Charette, has won interna- 
tional acclaim for this publication, as well as 
four national awards in 1962. Since 1957 he 
has served as collaborator in the Historic 
American Buildings Inventory of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. Since 1960 he has served 
as visiting critic in the Department of Archi- 
tecture, where he directs the architectural 
portion of the Historic American Buildings 
Survey under the auspices of the National 
Park Service. He is cofounder and president 
of the Pittsburgh History and Landmarks 
Foundation. 

PATRICK W. GAINER 


Dr. Gainer, leading folklorist and folk 
singer of his native State, West Virginia, who 
is professor of English at West Virginia Uni- 
versity, was the founder (1950) and for 10 
years director of the State Folk Festival at 
Glenville and now directs the Mountain 
State Folk Festival held each summer at 
Beckley. He also serves as president of the 
West Virginia Folklore Society and has for 
more than a quarter century worked to pre- 
serve the folk traditions of the West Virginia 
mountaineers, recording their songs, Eddie 
tunes, stories and oral traditions. 


The Supreme Court Shapes Law and 
History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the U.S. Supreme Court continues to be 
the center of stormy controversy. It 
seems that no sooner does the heat gen- 
erated by one decision begin to subside 
than fresh fuel is added by another 
decision. 

Many tend to look upon this situation 
as a phenomenon unique to the last 10 
years or so. But history proves this 
belief unfounded. From the early days of 
the 1800's when the Supreme Court, 
under Chief Justice John Marshall, 
claimed its rightful position as the third 
branch of Government, equal to the leg- 
islative and the executive branches, the 
Court has sailed a course that often has 
taken it through rough seas. 

On July 5, the Kansas City Star pub- 
lished an editorial on the Supreme Court 
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and its history. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Supreme COURT SHAPES LAW—AND HISTORY 


“The judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court and in 
such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time establish. 

“(The President) shall have power, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate 
to appoint judges of the Supreme Court.” 

—Constitution of the United States. 

In the term just ended, the U.S. Supreme 
Court advanced the cause of liberty, invaded 
the precincts of the legislative and executive 
branches, protected the rights of the individ- 
ual, gave freedom to criminals and Commu- 
nists, preserved the Constitution, damaged 
the Constitution, increased the value of the 
vote, decreased the authority of the States, 
extended the freedom of speech and expres- 
sion, saved the country and continued to 
ruin the country. Or so say a variety of 
observers. 

How could nine men, sitting in a marble 
hall in Washington, achieve such a para- 
doxical record of progress and destruction? 
They couldn't, of course, and they didn't. 
What the Court did was to continue its ex- 
ploration into sensitive areas of social conflict 
and constitutional interpretation that stir 
emotions. Today, the U.S. Supreme Court 
is more than ever the object of veneration 
or hatred. Few people, who are interested 
at all, are neutral about the Court. 

to your point of view, it Is either 
extending liberty or destroying liberty. It is 
either “making” law (which is the province 
of Congress) or protecting law. In Texas 
and California, billboards blossom with the 
legend: “Impeach Earl Warren.” Five State 
legislatures haye approved a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment to set up a super- 
Supreme court of State chief justices. A 
dozen legislatures have called for an amend- 
ment to upset the congressional reapportion- 
ment decision. Now an amendment is pro- 
Posed to override the decision last month 
on the “one man-one vote“ pattern for State 
legislatures. The prayer-in-school issue still 
can cause citizens to go glassy-eyed with 
rage, although some are beginning to have 
second thoughts on that decision. 

Unquestionably this Is one of the most 
controversial of all supreme courts. It began 
With the school desegregation decision of 
1954. That involved a basic American 
dilemma. Feelings rose with the prayer de- 
Cision. That was a church-state issue, 
always provocative. Furor came with suc- 
cessive decisions considering the rights of in- 
dividuals. Unfortunately, most of those in- 
dividuals seemed to be Communists or 
convicted criminals who also were American 
Citizens. The controversy continues now 
with the decisions on apportionment of the 
House of Representatives and the State leg- 
islatures, And these decisions involve the 
extremely touchy questions of urban against 
Tural voters; State and city political orga- 
nizations and the deeper issue of State gov- 
ernment versus the Federal system. The 
Court not only has wandered into the po- 
litical thicket, it has rapidly defoliated the 
forest, 

The Court itself, when seen in action, gives 
at once an impression of calm, deliberative 
continuity and vigorous controversy. Under 
the high celling of the marble courtroom, 
with its cool pillars and red velvet draperies, 
sit the nine men in black robes. Earl War- 
ren, the Chief Justice, greets the scores of 
lawyers to be admitted to practice before the 

with a warm smile and words of cour- 
tesy and respect. It could be a perfunctory, 
rapid ritual, but Warren makes it seem 
Special and friendly. 
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Yet at the same time, when the decisions 
and dissents are read, they are delivered with 
conviction and even flashes of oratory, and 
the visitor can sense the cleavages in the 
Court itself. Justice Arthur J. Goldberg 
reads with an emotional flair, and he seems 
to say that this is right or this is wrong. 
Justice John Marshall Harlan, who has as- 
sumed the role of conservative leader with 
the retirement of Frankfurter, is not an 
orator. But his words can sting. Three 
weeks ago, in his dissent on the legislative 
malapportionment decision, he said: 

“The Court's elaboration of its new ‘con- 
stitutional’ doctrine indicates how far—and 
how unwisely—it has strayed from the ap- 
propriate bounds of its authority.” 

And on the same subject, Justice Tom C. 
Clark could say with sarcasm: 

“After all, the equal protection clause is 
not an algebraic formula.” 

Two weeks ago, in the appeal of a sus- 
pect questioned by police before he had seen 
a lawyer, Justice Goldberg spoke with emo- 
tion on a “system of criminal law enforce- 
ment which comes to depend on the ‘con- 
fession’” and which could “in the long run, 
be less reliable and more subject to abuses 
than a system which depends on * * * eyi- 
dence and investigation.” 

Yet Justice Byron T. White, in a dissent, 
spoke just as convincingly of law enforce- 
ment that would “be crippled and its task 
made more difficult—all, in my opinion, for 
unsound, unstated reasons which can find 
no home in any of the provisions of the 
Constitution.” 

So what we have now is a Court that is 
divided on many issues, and rather closely 
at that. Generally, a five-man majority is 
seen as the libertarian group: Chief Justice 
Warren and Justices Black, Goldberg, Bren- 
nan, and Douglas. Justices Clark, Harlan, 
Stewart, and probably White, seem to hold 
with the traditionalist view that the Court 
ought to decide not so much what is “good” 
or “evil” in a given case, but what is consti- 
tutional and not constitutional. 

Such thinking assumes that, after all, 
judges are human beings whose beliefs are 
based on their own experiences, training and 
even prejudices; that they are men of great 
power in one era whose decisions will 
over into other times when conditions may 
be different. 

The answer, by those who support the gen- 
eral pattern of the majority, is that if the 
Court seems to be invading the legislative 
and executive branches, then that is because 
Congress and the Presidency have not done 
their job in the light of what is necessary to 
Preserve the rights of the individual and 
guarantee the survival of the Nation. So 
sas again, you get right down to a point of 
view. 

This is nothing new. Consider this quo- 
tation: “The Court has been acting not as a 
judicial body but as a policy-making 
body * * * This is not only my accusation. 
It is the accusation of distinguished jus- 
tices of the present Supreme Court * * * 
The balance of power between the three 
great branches of the Federal Government 
has been tipped out of balance by the 
courts in direct contradiction of the high 
purposes of the framers of the Constitution.” 

This was not the statement of a southern, 
States rights Senator, a Congressman on a 
witch hunt or a legislator about to be re- 
apportioned out of existence. Those were 
the words of President Franklin D, Roosevelt 
in a fireside chat of 27 years ago. He went 
on to suggest that a “continuing stream of 
new and younger blood” be brought into the 
Court through a packing plan that got no- 
where. The 1937 cry of F.D.R., frustrated 
by decisions affecting New Deal legislation, 
was very close to the shouts of pain you hear 
today from the right wing that loathes the 
Supreme Court of 1964. 

William Howard Taft, who was both, said 
that “being Chief Justice is nearer to my 
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heart” than being President. Yet the first 
Chief Justice, John Jay, resigned in 1795 
with the parting shot that the Court never 
could acquire weight and dignity, that its 
organization was fatally defective. 

When John Marshall was appointed Chief 
Justice in 1801, it was generally agreed that 
while the Congress and the presidency were 
functioning, the judicial branch was a fail- 
ure. Through four great opinions Marshall 
and his colleagues established the power of 
the Supreme Court. In Marbury v. Madison 
the Court became the authority to determine 
the constitutionality of acts of Congress and 
State legislatures. In Cohens v. Virginia 
appeals from State to Federal courts were 
established. In McCullough v. Maryland 
the doctrine of “implied powers” of Con- 
gress came into existence. (A century later 
Justice Cardozo expanded on the theme: 
“The Constitution * * * was framed upon 
the theory that the people of the several 
States must sink or swim together and that 
in the long run prosperity and salvation are 
in union and not division.“ In other words, 
the U.S. Government had the right to exist 
and the power to assure its existence.) 
Gibbons v. Ogden established the Federal au- 
thority in interstate commerce and 
transportation. 

All of these decisions, at the time, were 
greeted with alarm and trepidation. Of Mar- 
bury v. Madison, Thomas Jefferson said: 
“The Constitution, on this hypothesis, is a 
mere thing of wax in the hands of the judici- 
ary which they may twist and shape into 
any form they please.” 

And so went the argument in 1937, when 
the Court was a restraint on social change, 
and today, when it seems to be forcing social 
change. The Supreme Court always has been 
vilified by those whose philosophy it offends. 
The remedies proposed for dealing with the 
Court are often harsh and extreme: The 
Court must be expanded and packed, Earl 
Warren must be impeached, the Constitu- 
tion must be amended to dilute the power 
of the Court. 

But more than 30 years ago the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate recommended 
unanimously that the bill to reorganize the 
Court “do not pass" and said: “Today it may 
be the Court which is charged with forgetting 
its constitutional duties. Tomorrow it may 
be the Congress, The next day it may be the 
Executive. If we yield to temptation to lay 
the lash upon the Court, we are only teach- 


‘ing others how to apply it to our- 


selves * .“ The practical result, said the 
committee, would be to make the Constitu- 
tion what the executive or legislative 
branches choose to say it is—an interpreta- 
tion to be changed with each change of ad- 
ministration. 

The decisions of the Court historically have 
not always been popular with Congress, the 
Executive, or indeed, with the people. But 
in the long run and in the view of hind- 
sight, many of those decisions have helped 
to smooth the future—sometimes through 
restraint, sometimes through a sudden 
change. The formula has worked—almost 
magically—for nearly two centuries. And 
no one can say that the existence of the Na- 
tion today may not have depended on the 
existence also of a strong, independent 
judiciary. 


Volunteering Against Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the war on poverty has received strong 
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support this week from the new presi- 
dent of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Walter F. Carey. 

Addressing a civic luncheon yesterday 
in my home city of San Diego, Calif., 
Mr. Carey called upon the business com- 
munity to accept the challenge of the 
Johnson administration’s proposals, and 
to supplement needed Federal action 
with positive programs for widening op- 
portunity at the local level. 

Mr. Carey’s enlightened message was 
delivered before a joint luncheon meet- 
ing of the Western Traffic Region, De- 
fense Traffic Management Service, and 
the San Diego Chamber of Commerce. 
I submit his remarks, in full, for the 
RECORD: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, your 
invitation to join you here in San Diego is 
a very welcome one. In the first place, this 
is about as far as you can go from Washing- 
ton without getting your feet wet. Not that 
I have anything against the Nation's Capi- 
tal, or that I mind getting wet feet in a good 
cause, but it helps one's perspective to come 
out here where there are a few more hours 
left to ponder each day's events back East. 

Another thing that makes this visit so 
pleasant is that I feel right at home among 
you, having spent most of my life with traf- 
fic and chamber of commerce people like 
you, who always seem to be around when 
things are getting done. 

Because I do feel we have so much in 
common, I would like to discuss with you 
the war on poverty that has been so much 
in the headlines in recent months, and per- 
haps consider some practical things you and 
Ican do about it. 

Not much needs to be said here, I am sure, 
about why we should do something. Even if 
we wanted a selfish reason it would be easy 
enough to find one. When wasted human 
resources are put to productive use, our 
whole economy grows bigger and stronger. 
We all benefit. 

Now certainly, poverty is not a simple or 
noncontroversial matter. Nor is it one with 
which we laymen are overly familiar. The 
fact is, the word poverty is not even easy to 


bad enough. It is being without a useful 
skill, without education, without apparent 
prospects and without hope. This kind of 
poverty strips a man of his natural dignity, 
frustrates and shames him, his wife, and 
children. The late Mike Todd, a great the- 
atrical producer, used to say that he had 
often been broke, but had never been poor. 
He knew the difference. I wonder if we 
know it well enough; we who live in com- 
placent suburbia, ride the expressways to 
and from our offices, choose our friends to 
sult our own tastes, and never quite see the 
face of poverty close up. There seems to be 
a tendency to think that real poverty exists 
mostly in f countries, and that what 
we have of in this country is largely a 
problem for charity organizations. 
There is a need for charity, to be sure, 
y charity in its true meaning. You 
may remember how Jack London described 
it in one of his famous outdoor stories. 
Charity, he said, is not tossing a bone to 
adog. Charity is sharing a bone with a dog 
when you're just as hungry as the dog is. 
But even this kind of charity is not enough 
in these times. Forty or fifty years ago 
social responsibilities were commonly dis- 
charged by attending a charity ball or send- 
ing a basket of food to a poor family across 
town at Christmas time, and leaving the 
rest to public charity. But the 
world has whirled around a great many times 
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since those days. The problem of poverty 
today is too deep rooted and complex to be 
resolved completely by such simple means, 
well intended as they are. Now we must work 
at the poverty problem. 

I know there are cynics who would have 
you believe that this war on poverty is an 
election year gimmick dreamed up by the 
political press agents. You can even hear 
people joke unfeelingly about how folks in 
the Appalachian hill towns run to hide their 
shoes and whiskey when a helicopter ap- 
proaches, in case some Congressmen and 
photographers might be dropping in. 

But let’s not be kidded. Poverty in Amer- 
ica today is real and Government and politi- 
cal leaders did not start the war against it. 
They merely intervened—on the right side 
naturally—in a war that had been go- 
ing on for a long time in hundreds of com- 
munities throughout the country. Sure, 
the Government and political leaders timed 
their intervention nicely. They Joined in 
just at the start of a national election cam- 
paign. But that is not to imply that their 
concern over poverty is faked. It means 
that politicans, who by their very nature 
are sensitive to rising tides of public opin- 
ion, were able to see the oncoming wave of 
indignation before it splashed over into the 
headlines. The fact is, the poverty prob- 
lem would have arisen without any political 
help, because we had reached a crisis. Here 
in the richest land on earth, the very poor— 
the hopeless and traditional poor—were be- 
ing left so far beind the prosperous major- 
ity as to become a national embarrassment. 
They were ragged relations at the rich 
man’s feast, and they could no longer be 
ignored. The natural instinct of the Amer- 
ican people to lend a helping hand had been 
aroused. Government and political leaders 
recognized both the obligation and oppor- 
tunity confronting them, and so the Gov- 
ernment intervened. 

Now the fact of our great material prog- 
ress is not to be overlooked, of course. In 
general terms we have reduced poverty & 
great deal. In 1929 more than half our 
familles—51 percent—had incomes of $3,000 
or less and only 5 percent had incomes of 
$10,000 or more. By 1962, only 21 percent 
had incomes of $3,000 or less and the num- 
ber earning over $10,000 had increased to 
19 percent. These figures are all in terms of 
1962 dollars and they were supplied by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research. 

Moreover, there are places around the 
world where 83,000 a year is wealth beyond 
imagining. But this isn’t Asia or Africa 
or Latin America. This is America, and the 
year is 1964. Poverty is a tragedy in the un- 
derdeveloped areas of the earth where little 
can be done about it. In America today, 
it’s an outrage. 

And so I for one, welcome effective Gov- 
ernment assistance. But I am not forgetting 
for one minute that this Is essentially a job 
for the free market business system. This 
is fundamentally and inevitably your war 
and mine, not Government's. Let's bear in 
mind that the flow of this Nation's strength 
is from the people who create its wealth 
and power to the Government, not the other 
way around. We must rely chiefly on the 
free market system to provide the jobs, the 
resources, the skills and the battlefield lead- 
ership which this war on poverty demands. 
Business-Government cooperation is, of 
course, absolutely essential, but this joint 
effort must be brought more into balance 
by a greater outpouring of businessmen's 
initiative. It is on this basis that I am here 
to urge you to volunteer in the war on 
poverty. 

Let me say a word about the kind of war 
it is. It involves long-range strategy as well 
as short-term tactics directed at immediate 
needs in specific places. Strategy for the 
long pull calls for economic growth to pro- 
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vide more jobs for our expanding population, 
and for upgrading our State and local educa- 
tional system to keep pace with our techno- 
logical progress. 

The long-range requirements are not new. 
The chamber of commerce of the United 
States has been hammering away at them 
for as long as I can remember. We need 
Federal tax reduction and reform in order 
to generate more investment, which alone 
can proyide the tools to increase our produc- 
tivity, and make our system grow. We have 
had some tax reduction and more is needed. 
At the same time, there must be curbs 
on excessive Federal spending and reduction 
of the national debt. We need a business 
climate based on a better understanding of 
the necessary role of profits. We need to 
stimulate invention in private industry and 
to reduce Government participation in re- 
search so that consumers can share more 
adequately in the benefits of our scientific 
progress. 

We also need more information about the 
nature of the long-range problem. We do 
not yet fully understand what causes pov- 
erty, how to measure it, how to relate it to 
education, training, health, welfare and eco- 
nomic growth, or how to motivate people to 
escape from poverty. One of my first actions 
on being elected president of the national 
chamber was to organize a national task 
force on economic growth and opportunity, 
to seek some of the answers to those and 
similar problems. More than 100 leading 
business executives have agreed to serve on 
this task force, They will be aided by an 
advisory committee consisting of highly 
competent scholars who have already begun 
to study several aspects of poverty. Per- 
haps it is starry-eyed idealism to hope that 
all forms of poverty can be stamped out in 
this generation, even though for the first 
time in recorded history we may have the 
material abundance to do 80. 

Perhaps there will always be an element 
of society totally lacking in the will or the 
ability or both, to help itself. The truth is, 
third and fourth generations of welfare fami- 
Hes do exist in our midst. But these are 
the exceptions. Most of the poor desperately 
want to be self-supporting, contributing 
members of our society. They want a chance 
to be customers, not relief cases. We're 
going to give them that chance and we're 
not going to sit on our hands waiting for 
federally designed strategy to be carried out. 

As I mentioned earlier, a great deal is 
being done by private citizens—businessmen, 
educators, students, people with ideas who 
are sufficiently concerned to act, who aren't 
sitting back waiting for the Washington res- 
cue squad. They're not making many head- 
lines but they are important because they 
bring into play local initiative, local ideas, 
local leadership. They have the closeup 
view of how the enemy works in that area, 
they have a neighborly interest in winning. 

Let's take a look at some of the direct 
action being taken to create new jobs and 
develop the skills needed to fill them, in 
short, to convert human castoffs into use- 
ful, contributing citizens. I mention these 
examples not just to brag about business- 
men, or to suggest that we're already win- 
ning the war, but rather to encourage an 
even greater effort. I'd like you to consider 
them in that light and judge for yourselves 
whether they suggest something that you 
and others can do in your community. 

The problem of poverty, of course, is not 
synonymous with unemployment. In fact, 
it has been said that if we could somehow 
create 30 million new jobs overnight we 
would still have poverty, because there are 
millions of persons who just don't have the 
skills or the physical or mental equipment 
to fill a job. 

Consequently, many of our local chambers 
of commerce are laying heavy emphasis on 
the educational side of this war; on how to 
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cut down the alarming number of high 
school dropouts, how to provide better in- 
school and on-the-job training for young- 
sters and adult workers alike, how to estab- 
Ush better communications between em- 
ployers on the one hand and educators and 
students on the other. 

What can we do about dropouts—the 
kids who found school to be useless—the 
kids who quit in frustration—often with 
no salable skills in terms of local job op- 
portunities? Even some high school grad- 
uates lack the skills needed for our tech- 
nical economy. In some towns, chamber 
volunteers, man and woman teams, meet 
with these youngsters in groups and in- 
dividually before they quit; they talk over 
the problem, try to show the kids what they 
lose by quitting school and how far behind 
they will fall in future competition for bet- 
ter jobs and good pay. Of course, this is 
effective only where schools do provide the 
curricula and training courses at which the 
Kids could succeed—if guided and encour- 
aged to do so. And it's in this guidance 
and encouragement that businessmen can 
really help. One chamber concentrates all 
its effort on the lower-third of the high 
school senior class where the dropout po- 
tential is greatest; others see to it that 
every boy and girl in their town’s high school 
system is exposed to plenty of plain talk 
on the relationship between education and 
advancement, either through group discus- 
sions, classroom lectures, television or 
graphic pamphlets that get the message 
across in language the kids can understand, 
like: “The teenager who lost the future"; 
or Don't get stuck in a low-paying job. 
Hit the books!" Nothing fancy about any 
of those approaches, but they work; they 
are encouraging youngsters to give school an- 
other try; they are hitting poverty right 
where it begins. 

We've learned it helps to keep school au- 
thorities and students well informed on 
the number and kinds of jobs that will be 
available at the close of the school year 
and the specific skills that will be needed. 
This not only helps the young people, it 
helps business, too, because even in areas 
where unemployment is heavy, many jobs 
requiring certain skills are going unfilled. 

Some local chambers conduct periodic sur- 
veys to determine job opportunities and re- 
quirements in their areas, not just for the 
immediate present but for years into the fu- 
ture, and they pass the information on to 
guidance counselors in the schools. Nothing 
mysterious about it, but it works. And it 
will work even better when every business 
firm, no matter how small, recognizes that it 
has a part to play in coordinating its job 
requirements with the educational system 
of its community. 

In some places, local chambers have de- 
veloped youth placement services to provide 
part-time jobs for high school students. 
They get on-the-job training in such fields 
as printing, automobile mechanics, and re- 
tall service. Others make a point of distrib- 
uting up-to-the-minute information to fac- 
tory workers on the adult educational and 
vocational training courses available in the 
area, so that anyone who really wants to vp- 
grade his skills for a better job has the op- 
portunity to do so. 

Some communities have figured out that 
they can attract new industry by making 
sure that trained workers are readily avall- 
able. Willmar, Minn., and Pensacola, Fla. 
have floated bond issues, putting up local tax 
money to build community colleges which 
place heavy emphasis on practical voca- 
tlonal-technical training for adults and for 
high school dropouts. The Willmar com- 
munity college has been supplying a steady 
How of trained sewing machine operators for 
a garment factory which had located in the 
town on a trial basis.. Now the firm is con- 
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sidering a permanent location in the town 
because of the vocational training program. 

Pensacola is. combining with its already 
established junior college a new $3.1 million 
institute for continuing adult studies, which 
will provide both an adult high school aca- 
demic program and an adult vocational 
program. The result will be that more 
Pensacolans will attain high school gradua- 
tion and 2 years of college level education, 
or will emerge from the vocational-technical 
program as skilled workers in a number of 
trades. School and community leaders pre- 
dict that this broadening of the educational 
program can mean millions of dollars added 
to the economy of the area. 

New jobs, as well as skills are needed for 
local prosperity, so more and more commu- 
nities are turning to local industrial develop- 
ment corporations to attract new industry. 
In some cases, factories are built either as 
speculation or for a specific firm; in others 
loans are made for building new plants. 

Altoona, Pa., has been making loans for 
plant construction since 1946. The devel-- 
opment loan funds haye been raised through 
public subscription campaigns. The 16 new 
firms brought in by this “more jobs for Joes” 
effort, have put 6,500 persons to work. This 
program was sparked by the Altoona Area 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In Mount Airy, N.C., the local chamber 
formed a development corporation which 
has had to fight apathy and negativism on 
the part of city and county officials to carve 
out a 170-acre industrial park. In the past 
3 years, this bootstrap operation has attracted 
one new industry and financed the expan- 
sion of three others. The improved indus- 
trial climate led to the expansion of several 
other local firms, More than 1,400 new jobs 
have been created in Mount Airy, and the 
county, which borders the Appalachian re- 
gion, is no longer listed as a chronic labor 
surplus area. 

Naturally, I am not implying that cham- 
bers of commerce are fighting this battle 
alone. Volunteers are coming from many 
quarters, For example, in New York City 
hundreds of Columbia College and Barnard 
College students are giving 4 to 6 hours of 
their time every week to tutor underprivi- 
leged slum children and to help out in rec- 
reational and community centers. Hun- 
dreds of these young men are repairing and 
winterizing the little one and two room pub- 
lie schools that are customary in the moun- 
tain areas of Appalachia; they’re going from 
hollow to hollow, cleaning up, painting up, 
and sprucing up homes, and they’re en- 
couraging those people to get off the front 
porches and start helping themselves. And 
the next time you hear someone saying our 
young people are going to seed, tell them 
about the eastern Kentucky college students 
who are using their summer vacations right 
now to help raise living standards of Appii- 
lachia. The student volunteers are getting 
help in the form of money, building mate- 
rials, and technical advisers from a number 
of industrial firms that think it's good busi- 
ness to fight poverty. 

Individual businesses can easily find ways 
to help on the poverty front. The Com- 
bined Insurance Company of America is un- 
derwriting the $25,000 first year cost of a 
pilot program to help the many migrants 
from the southern mountains adjust to 
urban life in Chicago. Some 25,000 moun- 
tain families have settled in uptown Chi- 
cago; il] suited to city life, many of them 
are engulfed in worse squalor than that 
which they sought to escape. 

The Chicago program, being carried by the 
Council of Southern Mountains, has a spe- 
cially trained worker helping the displaced 
mountaineers find places to live, helping 
them get jobs and job training, and seeking 
to overcome employer prejudices and lack of 
understanding of the potential and capacity 
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the “hill folk” have for adjusting to indus- 
trial employment. 

This pilot effort has attracted the atten- 
tion of groups in other cities with large con- 
centrations of migrants from the southern 
hills. The Traveler's Aid Society in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, for example, is making plans to 
begin a similar program in that city. 

It doesn’t take a big organization to start 
things rolling. In Montgomery County, Md., 
just outside Washington, D.C., one solitary 
housewife with a little time on her hands 
started tutoring a few youngsters from an 
adjacent slum neighborhood, Pretty soon, 
her neighbors were helping out. The classes 
began outgrowing their living rooms and 
moved into nearby churches and public 
schools, Today, this neighborhood project 
has spread all over Mon County and 
some 500 underprivileged kids are getting a 
lift into society from volunteer parent-help- 
ers who are willing to spend their spare time 
building a better community. The Montgom- 
ery County Chamber of Commerce didn't or- 
ganize this program, but it seems to me that 
local chambers could provide the 
organizational impetus to get something like 
this started in other places. 

Or look at what's going on at Western Elec- 
tric Co.'s Hawthorne Works in Chicago, where 
more than 17,000 workers are employed. Haw- 
thorne is Western Electric's largest unit, yet 
this company took the trouble to conduct a 
pilot training program for 12 young girls, all 
of whom had been classified as unemployable 
and some of whom had been picked off the 
relief rolls, In just four weeks of paid train- 
ing, 11 of these girls qualified as clerk-typists 
for the company and the 12th went on the 
Payroll as a file clerk. As a result of this 
success, Hawthorne will begin a major pro- 
gram in September to train and employ the 
so-called unemployables on a much larger 
scaje, seeking to train both men and women 
for jobs in which there is usually a chronic 
demand—machinists, relay adjusters, wire- 
men, and operators for comptometers and 
calculating machines. 

The list of direct action programs that 
have been set in motion by American enter- 
prise is all but endless. Again, let me say 
that I do not cite them boastfully, but as 
examples of what can be done—what must be 
done—if this war on poverty is to be prose- 
cuted successfully. The job cannot be left 
to government. We have no right to leave it 
to government. Government has nothing to 
offer the poor except what it takes from us 
for that purpose. So, I ask you to take a 
long look at what is happening in communi- 
ties all over America where people are volun- 
teering against poverty. Ask yourselves 
whether you can afford to do less in your 
hometown, 

In his inaugural address in January 1961, 
the late President Kennedy told the world: 
“Today, man holds in his mortal hands the 
power to abolish all forms of human pov- 
erty.” 

We can do nothing more noble than to put 
this great power to work in our own com- 
munities. 


Boonville (Ind.) Standard Sounds a 
Safety Warning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
; HON. VANCE HARTKE 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, every 
day we read statistics, pub- 
lished by the National Safety Council, on 
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the extent of accidents in the home, on 
the highway, and in other areas. Little 
noticed has been the peril of carrying 
loose objects on the shelf behind the back 
seat of an automobile. The danger is 
evident; yet many of us are guilty of 
gross neglect in this manner. 

The editor of the Boonville (Ind.) 
Standard, C. Richard Johnson, recently 
called attention to this danger, against 
which a warning was recently sounded 
by J. E. Nicholas, general manager of 
the Indiana Motor Truck Association. I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Or LOCAL INTEREST! WATCH LOOSE ORJECTS, 
THEY'RE DANGEROUS 

For years we were guilty of carrying many, 
heavy, loose objects in our automobile's 
shelf behind the back seat. We had never 
given this a thought as being dangerous. 
That fact was called to our attention by a 
friend and we have ceased the habit because 
it is apparent that tools and other such ob- 
jects could be really destructive. 

It was interesting this week when we read 
a statement by a trucking industry, who 
called attention to this danger. In his 
statement, he urged people to keep loose ob- 
jects off their car shelf. He called them 
“potential misguided missiles,” which well 
they might become in a collision. 

This gentleman, J. E. Nicholas, general 
manager of the Indiana Motor Truck Asso- 
ciation, issued the warning in connection 
with Hoosierdom's trucking industry safety 
campaign. Here is what he had to say. We 
want our readers to have the benefit of his 
timely warning. 

“It is not uncommon for loose objects un- 
der some conditions to become dangerous 
weapons at time of collision, Many people 
involved in an accident have become seri- 
ously injured or killed when struck by some 
Object such as a flashlight, screwdriver, or 
similar loose objects,” the trucking spokes- 
man warned, 

Seat belts, he sald, are now used to keep 
occupants from being thrown forward, but 
their value is lessened if the occupant is ex- 
posed to a blow on the back of the head 
from a speeding object within the vehicle. 


European Air Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, an 
editorial entitled “European Air Union” 
was published in the June 15, 1964, issue 
of Jessen's Weekly, published at Fair- 
banks, Alaska. Because of its general 
interest, I ask that it be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EUROPEAN Am UNION 

An air union of the six member govern- 
ments of the European Economic Commu- 
nity, which may take place this yenr, cer- 
tainly holds implications affecting the fu- 
ture of transpolar air service to Alaska. 
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Three of the carriers in the proposed Com- 
mon Market airline now serve Alaska. If 
they join in one operation, the present fre- 
quency of flights over the pole could well be 
reduced and the service restricted to the one 
airport, Anchorage, where any of them has 
traffic rights. 

According to a New York Times dispatch 
from Brussels, the proposed air union calls 
for integrating the continental and overseas 
operations of six major airlines. These in- 
clude Air France (France), Lufthansa (West 
Germany), Alitalia. (Italy), KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines (the Netherlands), Sabena 
(Belgium), and Luxair (Luxembourg). Both 
Air France and KLM fly into Anchorage and 
the French airline has the right to carry 
trafic to and from Europe. Lufthansa, a 
latecomer to the transpolar service, has been 
coming into Fairbanks, and the problem of 
high costs—primarily for aviation fuel— 
makes it problematical whether the com- 
pany will stay. 

Recently members of the Common Market- 
governments met at Brussels to discuss the 
myriad problems of putting the air union 
together. Another meeting is scheduled this 
month and perhaps in September, but most 
hopefully before the end of the year, the 
Council of Ministers will meet to sign the 
final agreement. 

An efficient air union would eliminate 
much of the wasteful competition between 
the six nations. This competition results in 
many half-filled airplanes crossing the Atlan- 
tic (the example cited by the New York 
Times). It could also eradicate duplication 
of schedules on the transpolar route, where 
fewer planes would suffice. 

Air travel is becoming routine in Europe. 
Through the pooling of planes and pilots, the 
six Common Market nations would hope to 
step up the frequency of flights between 
European capitals, perhaps to every 2 or 3 
hours. Today's European air service report- 
edly leaves much to be desired. 

A number of technicalities remain to be 
worked out before the air union becomes a 
reality. However, it is sure to be a legal en- 
tity by 1965. An international merger of this 
kind becomes a necessity for survival in the 
air transportation field, with the rapid tran- 
sition of recent years from piston-engine to 
jet-engine aircraft and with supersonic 
transports soon to come off the drawing 
boards. The three Scandinavian nations, 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, have long 
since found it advantageous to merge their 
international airline operations, where enor- 
mous financial investments are required. 

A realistic view of the Common Market air 
union, as it may affect Alaska, would indicate 
the likelihood of a pooling of schedules on 
the transpolar route and a consolidation of 
station personnel at the one place in the 
State where European airlines may pick up 
and discharge passengers. 


The Pentagon “Savings”: Fact or Fiction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I feel the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
July 10 issue of the New York Times en- 
titled “The Pentagon Savings,” is most 
timely in light of our ever-increasing 
trend toward fiscal irresponsibility. 
Paper savings are an entirely different 
thing than actual dollars and cents savy- 
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ings. as is clearly portrayed in this edi- 
torial. 

Under unanimous consent I place this 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp so that all of my colleagues may 
have the benefit of its message: 


THE PENTAGON “Savincs” 


Secretary McNamara's report of $2.5 billion 
“savings” in the defense budget for the last 
fiscal year has political, as well as bookkeep- 
ing, overtones, _ 

Some of the sayings are real and there is 
no doubt that Mr. McNamara has instituted 
some much-needed cost-accounting and 
monitoring procedures, But many of the 
savings are more apparent than real. They 
represent reduction of inventories (some of it 
needed, some of dubious value) or “savings” 
classified in the If“ category. If the Penta- 
gon had done such and such it would have 
spent so-and-so; it did not do this, therefore 
the Government “saved” z millions. 

The plain fact of the matter ls that the 
cost of defense today is running about 89 
billion more annually than it was during 
the Eisenhower administration. There is 
good reason for this, Our defense forces— 
particularly the conventional and general- 
purpose elements—have been considerably 
strengthened. The readiness of our nuclear 
war forces is considerably higher to meet the 
somewhat greater Soylet threat. Alrlift and 
sealift have greater speed and capability. 
These are commendable achievements. 

Mr. McNamara also instituted a more strin- 
gent review system for new weapons systems 
and projects to winnow out the impractical 
and unneeded. He has continued and ex- 
panded a trend started before he took 
office—and often urged by Congress—toward 
competitive and incentive contracts. He has 
closed, despite howls of political anguish 
from local vested interests, some obsolete or 
unneeded defense installations. However, 
new installations and the acquisition of new 
property for the military—unmentioned in 
the summary released—probably approxi- 
mately balance these savings. Mr. McNamara 
has perhaps gone farther than any other 
Secretary in stressing the Importance of cost- 
consciousness to the services. 

These accomplishments, however, have 
been at least partially offset by what has 
become too great an emphasis upon the 
cost“ part of the Secretary’s “cost-effective- 
ness” formula. Relatively few new weapons 
systems have been initiated in Mr. McNa- 
mara’s almost 4 years in office; most of 
them claimed by the administration repre- 
sent refinements, or follow-ons of projects 
initiated years ago. The review system for 
new projects, which was so much needed, has 
tended, in the bureaucratic maze of the Pen- 
tagon, to become the tail that wags the dog. 
It requires an inordinate amount of time and 
effort to develop a promising new idea into 
finished “hardware.” The weakness of the 
McNamara administration—centralization— 
has meant that many could say No“ and. 
in effect, only one (Mr. McNamara) could 
say Tes.“ 


Don’t Look Down on Government 
and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. VANCE HARTKE 
> OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 
Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, it is 


clear that political and governmental 
operations are fundamentally efficient. 
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Nevertheless, we are often taken to task 
for weaknesses in ways not always jus- 
tified. One criticism is that much of our 
accomplishment is painstakingly slow; 
but this often comes from a process of 
careful study of a myriad of details. Is 
not careful study a virtue, rather than 
an evil? 

In a convincing editorial of July 12, 
1964, the Vincennes, Ind., Sun-Commer- 
cial answers in the affirmative. It quotes 
& recent article appearing in a publica- 
tion of the Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs, “Don’t Look Down on 
Government and Politics.“ Critics of 
out system of Government should take 

eed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Vincennes (Ind.) Sun-Commer- 
cial, July 12, 1964] 
GOVERNMENT AND PoLirics 


Government affairs and party politics are 
in the news more than ever these days and 
the news will bring all kinds of different 
reactions from all manner of citizens. 

An article in a recent publication of the 
Business & Professional Women's Clubs had 
& remark that carries much significance. 
Don't look down on Government and 
Politics,” the article advised its readers. 

Newspapermen often are close to the polit- 
{cal operations of our different factors of 
government, and sometimes forget that there 
are many Americans who shrug off politics as 
a n eyil" or even an “unnecessary 
evil.” Such thoughts are a heritage of the 
Old days of great distances and weak com- 
munications between the citizen's home and 
the seats of government, and every instance 
Of crooked politics in the history of the 
Nation has contributed toward the feeling. 

The late Will Rogers helped the pattern 
along when he made a long career of poking 
fun at the operations of legislatures and 
Congress. He did it good naturedly, and 
With great wit, and doubtless pointed out 
Weaknesses, but fundamentally he got his 
laughs from the feeling that all of us would 
be better off if the Congress and legislatures 
didn’t meet at all. 

“Don't look down on government and 
Politics,” the BPW article says. There is too 
much in the hands of the people who operate 
Our government units to shrug them off. 
This applies to every minor cog in the gov- 
€rnmental machinery as well as to the main- 
Springs in Washington, D.C. 

Evidence of the disregard for Government 
can be seen in the great number of American 
citizens who do not vote. More than a mil- 
llon Hoosiers voted in the primary last 
Spring—but it was less than half of the reg- 
istered voters. And it was a far lesser per- 
cent of the citizens who might have voted 
had they been registered. 

This fall, there will be an even greater 
vote in Indiana—but it will not include half 
the citizens of the state who are 21 years of 
age or older. 

When one is being critical of a legislator, 
a Congressman, or even a member of the 
county council, it might help if he would 
imagine himself in the place of the person 
he is criticizing. It's easy to say “I’d clean 
things out.” Or to say “I'd cut taxes.” But 
Often the task of accomplishing this is a slow 
Process of careful study of a myriad of wee 
details. The study doesn’t come easily, facts 
Sometimes are hard to find. 

A great political party convention is go- 
ing to be held during the coming week. It 
muy appear ludicrous to you on your TV 
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screen, but unless you have a better sug- 
gestion as to how a great party may pick its 
candidate, don’t look down on the best 
system this Nation has yet worked out to do 
the job. 

The events of this convention, and those 
of the Democratic Convention in August, 
provide amazement for political thinkers all 
over the world. It isn't just American luck 
that strong men usually are picked to head 
the parties. The American political process, 
on its grandest scale, works slowly but its 
driving force is the desire of most partici- 
pants to get a candidate who can win on 
his own merits and those of his party. 


Farley Disputed on GOP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST, GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mrs, ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter, from a former distin- 
guished Member of this House appeared 
recently in the New York Times. 

I think the Honorable Hamilton Fish's 
predictions will be of interest to the 
Members of this body, especially to those 
coming from the great Empire State of 
New York. 

FARLEY DISPUTED on GOP—HAMILTON FISH 

PREDICTS GOLDWATER WILL CARRY ALL BUT 

Srx STATES 


To the EDITOR: 

James A. Farley, for whom I have a very 
high personal regard, has issued a public 
statment that although Senator BARRY 
GOLDWATER may get a large vote, he will only 
carry six states. Mr. Farley has every right to 
his views as an outstanding Democrat. But 
he has been spending too much time travel- 
ing on business in Europe, where he must 
have absorbed some unfriendly news items in 
the English, French, and other European 
papers. 

Senator GOLDWATER is more like Theodore 
Roosevelt, our most popular and greatest 
President since Lincoln, than anyone who has 
been nominated on the Republican ticket. 
His courage and Americanism have an ap- 
peal—let me say to Mr. Parley—not only for 
the rank and file Republicans but also for the 
Jeffersonian Democrats both in the North and 
South. This campaign will be waged on is- 
sues greater than the Republican or Demo- 
cratic Party. 

AFFIRMATIVE STATEMENT 


I challenge the party of Jefferson to make 
an issue of Senator GoL_pWaTeEr’s statement 
that “extremism in defense of liberty is not 
a vice.“ This statement is not strong enough. 
It should be affirmative. It is a virtue, a very 
great virtue within the law and Constitution. 

Over 100 million American citizens have 
come to this country in search of liberty 
since the Revolutionary War, not for 10-per- 
cent liberty but for 100-percent liberty. Ex- 
tremism means 100 percent in defense of 
liberty. 

Every signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, including my own ancestor, Lewis 
Morris, was an extremist in defense of lib- 
erty. That also includes George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, and Benja- 
min Franklin. They were all extremists for 
liberty, even at the risk of their necks. About 
16 million Americans fought for liberty in 
World War II, and 5 million in World War I. 
They did not fight in defense of some phony 
kind of liberty, or appeasement of commu- 
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nism, but for 100 percent of liberty, both at 
home and abroad. 

The statement of Senator GOLDWATER “ex- 
tremism in defense of liberty” may well be- 
come as famous at Patrick Henry's “Give me 
liberty or give me death.” Lafayette, Voh 
Steuben, Kosciusko, Pulaski, and De Kalb 
were French, Polish, and German patriots. 
The two latter were killed in battle fighting 
for Mberty in our Revolutionary War. 


CONTINUED APPEASEMENT 


I am disturbed by the mealy-mouth state- 
ments on appeasement, or compromising 
with liberty, either from Democrats or Re- 
publicans. When this issue is presented 
clearly to the American people, GOLDWATER 
will carry all but six States and be elected the 
next President of the United States. The 
continued appeasement 
transcends party lines. Every radical, left- 
winger, Socialist, and Communist is against 
Senator GOLDWATER'S courageous effort to 
stop the march to state socialism. This may 
well be the last chance for voters. 

With all due respect to my long-time friend 
Jim Farley, I would point out that in the last 
50 years we have three wars under three dif- 
ferent Democratic Presidents, and if Presi- 
dent Johnson—backed by the ardent inter- 
nationalists of the East—is reelected, we are 
headed for another war, but this time a 
nuclear war that will destroy civilization and 
leave China the only victor. 


A Christian Professor of Law Opposes 
Prayer Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the wide discussion on the so-called 
prayer amendment, I think my col- 
leagues will be interested in reading the 
sensible statement presented to the 
House Judiciary Committee by Rev. 
William J. Kenealy, a well-known pro- 
fessor of constitutional law. 

STATEMENT BY WILLIAM J. KENEALY, S.J., PrO- 


May 8, 1964 


Gentlemen, previous testimony at this 
hearing, as reported in the press, prompts me 
to preface my remarks by stating that I am 
neither an atheist, nor an agnostic, nor a 
secularist, nor a Communist. I am a priest 
of the Roman Catholic Church, a member 
of the Jesuit order, a lawyer, and professor 
in the Boston College Law School. However, 
I do not speak for the Catholic Church, or 
for the Society of Jesus, or for Boston Col- 
lege. I speak for myself alone. With the 
exception of 3 years in the U.S. Navy in World 
War II, I have been continually and closely 
involved in education, as a student or as a 
teacher, for 54 years; and for the past 
25 years I have taught various law courses, 
with a particular interest in constitutional 
law, especially in the field of civil rights. 

From this background, I believe that it 
would be a grave mistake to change the Con- 
stitution by an amendment authorizing, in 
the public schools of the country, those 
prayers or Bible readings which were out- 
lawed by the Supreme Court in Engel v. 
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Vitale and Abington School District v. 
Schempp. I do not subscribe, by any means, 
to all that was said in the opinions ex- 
presed in Engel and in Schempp, but I do 
agree with the results. I do not subscribe 
to what seems to me the Court’s uncritical 
invocation of the “wall of separation” met- 
aphor, nor to its simplistic interpretation of 
the “establishment of religion“ clause of 
the first amendment, nor to its mechanistic 
incorporation of that clause into the “due 
process” clause of the 14th amendment. But 
I do belive that the prayers and Bible read- 
ings condemned by Engel and Schempp were 
violative of the fundamental constitutional 
and personal right of the “free exercise” of 
religion, expressly protected against Federal 
action by the lst amendment, and prop- 
erly protected against State action by the 
“due process” clause of the 14th amendment. 

Wherefore, prescinding from the disputes 
about the “establishment” clause which have 
divided constitutional scholars since 1947, 
I oppose any constitutional amendment 
which would nullify the results of Engel and 
Schempp precisely because any such amend- 
ment would seriously abridge the constitu- 
tional “free exercise” of religion, which is 
beyond all dispute a fundamental personal 
right implicit in the concept of ordered lib- 
erty and essential to our pluralistic and dem- 
ocratic society. 

For we are a pluralistic society whose 
members adhere to many religions and to 
none. We are a democratic society whose 
members, regardless of religious faith or lack 
thereof, stand equal before the law. There- 
fore the constitutional free exercise of re- 
ligion means, not merely freedom of religion, 
but also freedom from religion as far as 
Stute coercion or pressure is concerned. 
Suppose a State should enact a statute re- 
quiring all persons within its Jurisdiction to 
join some church of the persons’ choice—any 
church, Protestant, Jewish, Catholic, Bud- 
dhist, or any other—but some church. This 
would be freedom of religion in a restricted 
and Pickwickian sense, but it would obvi- 
ously not be the constitutional free exercise 
of religion, precisely because it would not be 
freedom from religion as far as State coercion 
or pressure is concerned. 

So too, and for exactly the same reason, 
a State enactment which would require the 
profession of any religious belief, the per- 
formance of any religious ritual, the recita- 
tion of any religious prayer, the devotional 
reading of (or listening to) any religious 
scripture, would obviously violate the con- 
stitutional free exercise of religion. But the 
free exercise of religion is a fundamental per- 
sonal right of each and every individual, 
independent of political controversies, sub- 
ject to no primaries or elections, above popu- 
lar passions and majority votes, beyond the 
power of State officials and local school 
boards, guaranteed by our Constitution and 
entrusted by it to the protection of our 
courts. I would not abridge it. I would 
keep it intact, for the sake of ordered lib- 
erty, civic equality, and personal dignity, in 
our pluralistic and democratic society. 

The free exercise of religion is such a fun- 
damental personal right that, long before 
the Supreme Court of the United States had 
occasion in 1940 to hold it applicable to the 
States via the “due process” clause of the 
14th amendment, the supreme courts of half 
a dozen States found compulsory religious 
exercises in the public schools in violation 
of their respective State constitutions: Wis- 
consin in 1890, Illinois in 1910, Louisiana in 
1915, Washington in 1918, South Dakota in 
1929, and Washington in 1930. Compulsion 
is incompatible with freedom. 

It has been argued, however, that the pro- 

constitutional amendments provide, 
not for compulsory, but for “voluntary” 
prayers and Bible readings; that dissenting 
pupils may be excused from such religious 
exercises; and therefore that religious free- 
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dom is neither denied nor abridged. But the 
free exercise of religion is not a sterile legal 
concept or an academic abstraction. It is a 
practical freedom in the real context of a 
child's life in the actual circumstances of the 
elementary and secondary school. The fact 
that some pupils, or theoretically all pupils, 
may be excused from the officially scheduled 
religious exercises does not obscure the oblig- 
atory nature of the ceremony, nor does it 
mitigate the serious practical pressure upon 
the dissenting child to conform to the oficial 
orthodoxy. 

Seventy-four years ago the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin, in Weiss v. District Board, 76 
Wis. 177 (1890), put the practicalities of 
school life this way: 

“When * a small minority of the pu- 
pils in the public school is excluded for any 
cause from a stated school exercise, particu- 
larly when such a cause is apparent hostility 
to the Bible which a majority of the other 
pupils have been taught to revere, from that 
moment the excluded pupil loses caste with 
his fellows, and is liable to be regarded with 
aversion and subjected to reproach and in- 
sult.” 

Fifty-four years ago the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, in Ring v. Board of Education, 245 
III. 334 (1910), explained the same realities 
as follows: 

“The exclusion of a pupil from this part of 
the school exercises in which the rest of the 
school joins, separates him from his fellows, 
puts him in a class by himself, deprives him 
of his equality with the other pupils, sub- 
jects him to a religious stigma, and places 
him at a disadvantage in the school, which 
the law never contemplated. All this because 
of his religious belief.” 

Forty-nine years ago the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana, in Herold v. Board of School Di- 
rectors, 136 La. 1034 (1915), described the 
facts in these words: 

“Excusing such children on religious 
grounds, although the number might be 
very small, would be a distinct preference 
in favor of the religious beliefs of the ma- 
jority, and would work a discrimination 
against those who were excused. The ex- 
clusion of a pupil under such circumstances 
puts him in a class by himself; it subjects 
him to a religious stigma; and all because 
of his religious belief.” 

And 11 years ago the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey, in Tudor v. Board of Education, 
14 N.J. 31 (1953), concluded that children of 
minority groups, who decline to join in the 
religious activities of the school, will be sub- 
jected to disadvantages and to con- 
form, and that a supposition to the contrary 
“ignores the realities of life.” In the Tudor 
case the New Jersey court had the benefit 
of extensive testimony by behavioral scien- 
tists concerning the effect of such practices 
upon the attitudes and behaviors of school- 
children. It would seem that, as with the 
testimony of psychologists concerning the 
harmful effects of racial segregation in the 
School Segregation cases of 1954, the formal- 
ized data of the social scientists simply 
strengthened the findings of informal expe- 
rience and corroborated the exclusions of 
commonsense. 

Moreover, I think it important to note that 
the genuine religious freedom of both child 
and parent is involved. The primary right 
of education is parental. The Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Oregon School 
case of 1925 decided unanimously that “due 
process” includes the fundamental consti- 
tutional right of parents, subject to rea- 
sonable State standards and regulations, to 
choose the education of their children, 
whether it shall be private or public, rell- 
gious or nonreligious. Freedom of educa- 
tional philosophy, freedom of religion, and 
freedom from religion as far as State coer- 
cion or pressure is concerned, are constitu- 
ent elements of this fundamental parental 
right. The State may compel a child to at- 
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tend an accredited school of the parent's free 
choice; but the State may not deny or un- 
reasonably restrict the freedom of that pa- 
rental choice. Similarly, if the parent, for 
financial or other reasons, has no actual 
choice but to send his child to a public school, 
the State violates his primary parental right 
by coercing or pressuring his child into reli- 
gious exercises against his parental will. It 
is wrong in principle, wrong against both 
parent and child, to force the child into the 
cruel dilemma of going along with the crowd 
in the classroom or of obeying his parent 
and suffering the consequences at the hands 
of his unthinking classmates, I would re- 
spect and protect the religious freedom of 
both parent and child. 

But what of the spiritual heritage and 
religious character of America? The Supreme 
Court itself has said, in Zorach v. Clauson, 
that “We are a religious people whose insti- 
tutions presuppose a Supreme Being.” Some 
of our religious presuppositions are set out 
in the Declaration of Independence, which 
expressly referred to God, to the Creator, to 
the Supreme Judge of the world, and ex- 
pressly committed our young nation to His 
divine providence, Despite the cynics and 
the secularists, and the moral evils existing 
among us, we are in fact a predominantly 
religious people in our origins and in our 
traditions. 

Nevertheless, the logic of our political 
principles and constitutional law forces us to 
attribute this spiritual heritage and religious 
character to the American people, the Amer- 
ican community, the American society as 
such, and not to the American Constitution, 
the American Government, the American 
state as such. The state derives its limited 
authority from society; within that limited 
authority, the state governs society; but the 
state is not society. One of the matters 
subtracted from state competence is religion. 
Although our society is religious, our state is 
is not. Neither is it securalistic or irreligi- 
ous, It is religiously neutral. It has been 
deliberately constituted religiously neutral, 
by a religious society, precisely because re- 
ligious neutrality is the essential condition 
of religious freedom in a pluralistic society. 
As a result, while the state can and must 
protect its constitutional existence and 
structure, it cannot coercively protect its own 
religious presuppositions without violating 
its constitutional obligation to guarantee 
complete religious and ideological freedom. 

The preservation and tradition of the 
religious heritage of America, therefore, must 
depend chiefly upon the nongovernmental 
institutions and activities of American so- 
ciety: upon the church, the home, the rell- 
gious school, the groups and associations 
which carry on study, discussion, teaching, 
writing and publishing on matters philoso- 
phical and theological. But the public 
school, as an official agent of the religiously 
neutral state, cannot, without betraying the 
religious neutrality of its principal, provide 
religious deyotions or exercises of its pupils. 

What then of the religious parent who 
wishes to send his child to a school with a 
religious atmosphere, in which religious ex- 
ercises are allowed, in which religious in- 
struction is available along with other 
subjects of desirable human education? 
Can he too enjoy the free exercise of religion 
as part of his parental right to choose the 
education of his child? He can send his 
child to a religious school, if he is financially 
able to do so—or is succored by private 
charity. The plight of the parent who pays 
his taxes, and would like to send his child 
to a religious school, but cannot afford to do 
s0, is not made easier by the statement in 
Murdock v. Pennsylvania that “Freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom of 
religion are available to all, not merely to 
those who are able to pay.” We have not yet 
devised or enacted a means to provide prac- 
tical freedom of parental choice of religious 
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education for children. The principle of the 
GI bill of rights seems available within con- 
stitutional limitations, but that is another 
and longer topic. 

In the meantime, although I favor the 
most complete religious liberty for all par- 
ents and schoolchildren, believing or un- 
believing, I think it would be most unfortu- 
nate to abridge the present religious liberty 
of any by the adoption of the proposed con- 
stitutional amendments concerning ‘prayers 
and Bible readings in the public schools. 
With patience and civil dialogue, we may 
some day realize genuine and practical reli- 
gious freedom and equality for all parents 
and for all schoolchildren, 


Proposed School Prayer and Bible Read- 
ing Amendments to the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
~ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I place in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
statement made by William B. Ball, Esq., 
an esteemed lawyer and professor in the 
field of constitutional law. As a member 
of the House Committee’on the Judiciary 
I was privileged to participate in the im- 
portant hearings on the prayer amend- 
ment resolutions. We had the benefit of 
many able minds from a variety of pro- 
fessions, but we were most keenly inter- 
ested in the views of religious leaders 
and legal scholars. As you no doubt 
know, the overwhelming majority of the 
spokesmen from both fields opposed the 
resolutions which would result in alter- 
ing the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

One of the most cogently reasoned 
arguments presented was that of Mr. 
Ball. Although Mr. Ball did not speak 
for the Catholic Church, as an eminent 
Catholic layman and a constitutional 
lawyer his views will be of particular in- 
terest to Members whose Catholic con- 
stituents are concerned about the school 
Prayer issue: 

STATEMENT or WILLIAM B. BALL, ESQ., BEFORE 
House COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY AT 
HEARINGS ON PROPOSED SCHOOL PRAYER AND 
BiLe READING AMENDMENTS TO THE CON- 
STITUTION, Mar 14, 1964 
I am William B. Ball, a member of the 

Pennsylvania and New York bars. Formerly 

& professor of constitutional law at Villanova 

University Law School, I have had for several 

years a specialized interest in the field of 

church-state relationships. Presently I am 
general counsel to the Pennsylvania Catholic 

Welfare Committee. In testifying here to- 

day I do not, however, speak for that body 

nor for the Catholic Church but solely as an 
individual deeply interested in the religious 
education of youth and strongly concerned 
for the integrity of our constitutional law. 

My appearance here today is based upon the 

assumption that while you are interested in 

Specific arguments for or against such specific 

Proposals as the Becker amendment, you are 

also interested in certain broader matters 

Telating to many of the proposed amend- 

Ments—matters pertaining to overall con- 

stitutional policy. 
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The focus of my remarks is simply this: 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in a series of decisions interpreting the first 
amendment, has given the Nation a formula- 
tion which—carried to its strictly logical 
conclusions—may be useful for resolving, in 
our pluralist society, significant problems 
respecting religion in education. My point 
today is not to defend those decisions. Even 
less is it to defend much of the reasoning 
upon which they are based. As a corollary, 
I shall suggest that constitutional amend- 
ment is not yet plainly necessary, but trust 
it will become so should the Supreme Court 
yield to those who today contest its doctrine 
of neutrality and who seek to bring about a 
total—and thus antagonistic—separation of 
church and state. 

At the outset of my testimony, I join with 
many others in praise of the motives which 
are producing the amendment proposals and 
these nationally publicized hearings. The 
movement to bring about amendment is 
not—as some have alleged—a product of 
hysteria. The movement is a tremendously 
significant expression of a very deep and 
widespread national concern. To see it as 
less than this is to miss the truth of the 
matter. That concern—shared, indeed, by 
some opponents of the movement—essen- 
tially raises the question: how shall the 
religious education of American children best 
be aided in a religiously free society? 

THE COURT'S FORMULATION 


Essentially, the Court has said two things: 
in one area, that of public education, an 
area in which for more than a century it has 
been recognized that very little religion could 
be offered anyhow, it has gradually (in the 
McCollum, Engel, and Schempp decisions) 
evolved a declaration that the schools must 
be religiously neutral. In another area, that 
of the church-related school, the area in 
which religion in education has enjoyed an 
astoundingly strong development, the Court 
has declared not only in favor of parental 
freedom of choice of that kind of school, but 
has also indicated that such option may be 
exercised without arbitrary economic hin- 
drance. 

Although American education began as 
church-related education which was aimed at 
a total religious formation of the child, in 
time it split into two sorts of education. 
One—represented today by the church- 
related school—essentially agreed with the 
vision of the founders of education on these 
shores and held to the view that, as society 
should be God centered, so must be the edu- 
cation of its citizens. The other—represent- 
ed today by the public school—long sought 
to cling to that selfsame view. In 1838 its 
great leader, Horace Mann, in fact defined 
education to include— 

“* * * such a culture of our moral affec- 
tions and religious sensibilities, as in the 
course of nature and Providence shall lead 
to a subjection and conformity of all our 
appetites, propensities, and sentiments to 
the will of Heaven.” 

But as a school for children of different 
faiths, the public school had early to wrestle 
with problems relating to the showing a pref- 
erence for any of these. The resulting com- 
promise in the mid-19th century—the offer- 
ing of a common core of Protestant Christian 
instruction and practice—pointed at once to 
two things. First, it would not be the final 
compromise. Second, each successive com- 
promise would entall a reduction of 
the religious content of public education. As 
history testifies, the Protestant common core 
was to be the subject of many litigations by 
Catholics in the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies. In our own day, Jews, and finally 
nonbelievers and atheists have sued for the 
ouster of religious instruction and practice 
in the public schools. The Supreme Court 
has now, in the McCollum, Engel, and 
Schempp decisions, pronounced that the pub- 
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lic school must be neutral not merely with 
respect to the sects, but indeed neutral as to 
religion itself. 

Now, as the committee should note, this 
neutrality is very broad. It is broad because 
the term “religion,” as used in the first 
amendment has been defined by the Court, 
over the decades, to mean almost anything 
which can be called a belief. It is broad 
because the Court, in many cases, has inter- 
dicted the use of governmental power to im- 
pose conformity, upon persons subject to that 
power, to any philosophy, orthodoxy, ideol- 
ogy or theory of society. 

Decisions of the Supreme Court, then, re- 
specting religion in the public schools, must 
be read as requiring in those schools a total 
respect for the individual conscience as 
against imposition by those schools of any 
belief or ideology. This principle must, by 
the way, be taken to apply not merely pray- 
ers to God or readings of the Bible. It ex- 
cludes not only the inculcating of values of- 
jectionable to agnostic or atheist. It ex- 
cludes with equal force the inculcating of 
values objectionable to the believer in God. 
(I do not pretend, by the way, that the 
policing of this neutrality will prove any 
easy task, especially in the elementary 
schools where children are of an age at which 
they are extremely impressionable.) 

Undoubtedly, the very nature of a re- 
ligiously plural society has dictated this re- 
sult. But the same religiously plural society 
has dictated this result. But the same re- 
ligiously plural society also confirms the con- 
cept of a pluralism of schools. In 1925 this 
concept was denied in the State of Oregon 
and the effort was there made to require all 
children to attend the “official” government 
school system. The Supreme Court struck 
down the Oregon statute which would have 
required all school children to attend public 
schools. It declared that the Constitution 
barred “any general power of the State to 
standardize its children by forcing them to 
accept instruction from public school teach- 
ers only.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has since built upon this concept and has 
today indeed rendered it, for men of all 
religious faiths, a live and meaningful op- 
tion. Since the Pierce decision of 1925, the 
Court has indicated that it may be consti- 
tutionally permissible for Government to aid 
secular, general, neutral, public objectives 
achieved by the church-related educational 
institutions. It recognized, in the Cochran 
case, in 1935, the fact that public objectives 
are achieved in church-related schools. It 
recognized in the Everson case, in 1947, 
that—although the no establishment clause 
of the first amendment dictates that no tax 
in any amount, large or small, may be used 
for the support of religion, nevertheless due 
to the free exercise clause of that same 
amendment children may not be barred from 
receiving the benefits of public welfare leg- 
islation though these benefits come to them 
in the church-related schooling process. 

This total formulation by the Court re- 
specting religion in public education and 
education in religious schools has been slow 
and difficult in evolving. I submit, however, 
that it provides a sane and workable legal 
basis for answering our complex question: 
How shall the religious education of Ameri- 
can children best be aided in a religiously 
free society? 


THE FORMULATION UNDER ATTACK 


But I fear that this state of our law, as 
pronounced by the Court, is not satisfying 
to everyone, It has apparently displeased 
those who today are seeking Bible-reading 
and prayer amendments. It has apparently 
displeased those who would make war upon 
religion and religious freedom through push- 
ing for an extremist interpretation of the 
concept of separation of church and state. 
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First, as to the amenders. Does not 
amendment to render permissible prayers 
and Bible reading in the public schools create 
an unfortunate implication? Does it not 
plainly imply that a touch of officially spon- 
sored religion will answer the need of Ameri- 
can children for religious education? Cer- 
tainly if it cannot be sald to answer that 
need, then the Nation should not go through 
the vast exertion of changing its funda- 
mental law in order to accomplish, through 
amendment, lesser and more speculative re- 
sults. 

Most certainly we should acknowledge the 
value, in our public schools, of some sort of 
reminder of God and of human dependence 
upon Him. But the prayer and Bible read- 
ing amendments will not assure this, nor 
can they assure it, consistently with the 
liberties of all children and all parents. 
The Engel and Schempp decisions did not 
terminate practices which were universal 
or even widely pursued in our public schools, 
Though these decisions, for some, terminated 
meaningful reminders and actual praying, 
for others they terminated nothing whatso- 
ever. If such describes the status quo ante, 
now to be restored by constitutional amend- 
ment, it is most questionable whether that 
picture reflected any real concern of parents 
or society for the religious formation of 
American children. If there is sadness at 
the present that the option to pray has been 
terminated, the tears are belated indeed, 
and the Court is not their cause. Religion 
large and meaningful—religion intellectual 
and permeant—had fied the public schools 
decades before the Court pronounced vic- 
tories for the Engel and Schempp familles. 

At this point, let us note the testimony of 
those who say that the Justices, in the 
Schempp case, threw open doors to promising 
vistas for religion in the public educational 
processes. One of these, so it is said, consists 
of courses in comparative religion, or in 
teaching “about” various religions. Another 
looks to the permissible introduction of 
religion through courses in the humanities, 
history, and so forth. But it is the feeling of 
many persons that these possibly permissible 
introductions of religion will share one strik- 
ing feature in common with the impermis- 
sible Bible and prayer practices: They will be 
of little value in terms of providing the kind 
of religious formation which many people 
wish their children to have. They may in- 
deed help create understanding between 
children—and that will be all to the good— 
but it cannot be assured that they will create 
an understanding of religion. It is clear that 
the public school must tread most lightly in 
this respect. Under existing Supreme Court 
prescriptions, while conceivably it may com- 
pare religions, it may not compare one ad- 
versely to others or all favorably to none. 
Nor dare it, in teaching about“ religion, 
move from a base of the most delicately 
poised neutrality. Use of the humanities to 
bring in God and religion is, of course, 
nothing new, nothing somehow com- 
pensatory for a deemed loss of religion result- 
ing from the bans of Engel-Schempp. 

What I have suggested, therefore, is that 
it may be vain to look to our public schools 
for religion in the sense that many seriously 
religious parents conceive that term. This is 
true whether it appears through the “teach 
about” technique, through the humanities, 
or through subliminal shots of Bible text. 

Perhaps, however, the trauma experienced 
by many from the Supreme Court decisions 
will spur strong new home-and-church ef- 
forts in religious education. We must cer- 
tainly hope so. Perhaps the widespread ex- 
perimentation now contemplated for bring- 
ing appreciation of religion and the religious 
Into the public schools will yield greater 
results than now appears likely. Certainly 
all good efforts to aid our pulbic schools in 
their immense undertaking should receive 
sympathetic encouragement. 
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We must note, however, that already ultra- 
separationism is at work attacking the 
Court's formulation, which, with all of the 
difficulties it raises, is probably the best legal 
resolution achievable. Wall-eyed separation- 
ists, mesmerized by their own relentless logic, 
now seek to oust every vestige of religion 
from relationship with the public order. 
Their campaign is directed not only at the 
church-related school but indeed promises 
still more difficulties for the public school. 
Unhappily, occasional expressions in some 
Supreme Court opinions give the ultra- 
separationists toehold premises from which 
to proceed. For example, there is the ex- 
pression in the Schempp opinions, that 
religion is a matter for home and altar and 
that it impliedly has no proper role in the 
public order. Yet when the holdings of the 
Court are examined, it is seen that they give 
no real support for the extreme positions 
claimed for them. 

Instead of more litigating or more amend- 
ment-seeking, we ought to try for a while 
to live with the formulation which the Court 
has given us and seek to work out the details 
of its principles which, it must be remem- 
bered, are of neutrality—not antagonism— 
toward religion. 


Improving International Relations 
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HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, just about the time I get to 
wondering if the “international snarl 
and sneer,” so to speak, has become more 
fashionable than the international smile 
and feeling of world neighborliness, 
something usually happens to restore my 
faith that decent human instincts yet 
will prevail. I refer to an example on 
the good side of the international ledger 
of human relations. 

In this case, it represents an effort by 
private enterprise to promote better in- 
ternational understanding and good will 
by conducting the largest and most am- 
bitious golf tournament in the sport’s 
centuries-old history. 

It is the forthcoming first Carling 
World Golf Championship, to be played 
from August 27-30 at the Oakland Hills 
Country Club, near Detroit, in my great 
native State of Michigan. 

In a sense, this is the world Olympic 
Games of Golf. More than 50 players, 
representing eight world zones outside 
the United States will participate in this 
first true open world competition in golf. 
The Carling World Golf Chambpionship 
is open to all golfers, professional and 
amateur, regardless of race, color or 
creed. It is expected that about 20 na- 
tions will be represented in the tourna- 
ment. 

The total prize money of $200,000 is 
the largest purse for any golf tourna- 
ment in history. This has attracted en- 
tries of all the leading golfers in the 
world. 

The championship will be an annual 
event, which will be played again in the 
United States in 1965, in Britain in 1966, 
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in Canada in 1967, and in the United 
States again in 1968. 

It is being sponsored jointly by Carling 
Brewing Co., of the United States, the 
Carling Breweries Ltd., of Canada, and 
Charrington United Breweries Ltd., of 
Great Britain. 

The sponsors, I am informed, are of 
the firm belief that a genuine world 
tournament of this kind, embracing all 
the sterling principles of democracy and 
conducted in the highest traditions of 
the ancient game of golf, will make a 
worthwhile contribution to international 
good will and will promote better under- 
standing between peoples. 

I share this view. To me, the Carling 
World Golf Championship has every as- 
pect of a sincere attempt by private en- 
terprise to contribute toward the great 
and growing problem of trying to help 
the people of the world understand and 
like each other better. 

Earlier this year the Prime Minister of 
Malaysia, the Tunku Abdul Raman, was 
present at the 1964 Malaya Open Cham- 
pionship, one of the Asian qualifying 
tournaments for the Carling World Golf 
Championship. He recorded for tele- 
vision use some words of praise about 
the part which golf can play to create a 
friendlier and closer relationship be- 
tween people of different nations. 

Symbolizing this objective; there will 
be a court of flags at the Oakland 
Hills Country Club in which the flags 
of all competing nations in the Carling 
World Golf Championship will be fiown. 
These will be raised at a formal flag- 
raising ceremony at 4:30 p.m. on Au- 
gust 26 by a qualifying golfer from each 
nation represented. There will be a 
similar closing ceremony on the final 
day of the tournament. 

A total of 18 television cameras in- 
stead of the usual 4 will be used to cover 
tournament play. Telstar will be em- 
ployed so that it may be viewed in 
Europe. 

I believe it appropriate to remark that 
we Americans are proud to host the first 
World Olympics of Golf and that I am 
personally proud it will be played in my 
home State of Michigan. 


Limitation on Meat Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Senate took a step in the right direc- 
tion when it added to H.R. 1839 an 
amendment limiting meat imports. 
However, not being satisfied with accom- 
plishing a good purpose they then 
marched all the way back down the hill 
and removed from H.R. 1839 all of the 
provisions of the House-passed bill which 
provided for removal of tariffs on wild 
birds and animals used for circus pur- 
poses. 
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The House could have adopted the 
Senate amendment except that after 
adding the meat import amendment the 
Senate then eliminated the wild bird and 
animal provision leaving only the meat 
amendment in the bill. This means that 
it now must go to conference where it will 
now die for lack of action, 


Award for San Diego for Friendship Pro- 
gram With the City of Yokohama, Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
know that all of us are proud of the com- 
munities which we represent here in the 
Congress, but I am especially proud to 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
an award which was presented to the 
city of San Diego by the American Mu- 
nicipal Association for the friendship 
program with the city of Yokohama, 
Japan. The award was accepted here 
in Washington on June 30, by Mr. Will 
Hippen, Jr., who heads our friendship 
commission in San Diego. 

Some of the background of the ex- 
changes of friendship and culture which 
have been going on between the sister 
cities of San Diego and Yokohama, is 
given in the following article from the 
San Diego Tribune. I include this ma- 
terial as part of my remarks: 

[From the San Diego (Calif.) Evening 

Tribune, June 4, 1964] 
AWARD FOR SAN DIEGO—FRIENDSHIP WITH 
YOKOHAMA CITED 
(By John Sinor) 

It started 10 years ago with a stone lan- 
tern, and the glow has been getting strong- 
er ever since. 

The peak of brightness will be reached 
June 30 when San Diego is given an award 
in W. D.C., as the best of this 
country’s “sister cities” for its size. 

The bronze plaque will honor the care- 
Tully nurtured ties between this city and 
the bustling port of Yokohama, Japan—a 
relationship that began years before the sis- 
ter city p 

Actually, San Diego and Yokohama started 
Cut as “brothers.” 

During a visit to Yokohama in 1954, Chula 
Vista farmer Saburo Muraoka asked Yoko- 

Mayor Ryozo Hiranuma if a Yuki-Mi 
("snow-yiewing lantern”) could be sent to 
San Diego. 

Muraoka explained he and other members 
Of the San Diego Chapter, Japanese-Amer- 
ican Citizens League, wanted to express 
their appreciation for the friendly welcome 

y received in this area after release from 
Wartime internment camps. The lantern, 
Muraoka said, would be a token expressing 
Japan's desire for friendly relations. 

The mayor obtained the lantern, a replica 
Of the type used as lighting fixtures for 
Shrines and temples in about 1500, and the 
U.S. Navy agreed to ship it here free. 

The 1,800-pound lantern arrived here 

26, 1955, on the destroyer tender 
Pratrie and was lighted in a formal ceremony 
at the San Diego Zoo a year later. 

San Diego thus became the first west coast 
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city to implement President Eisenhower's 
September 11, 1956 request for “people-to- 
people contacts with other nations.” And 
Yokohama was spoken of here as “San Di- 
ego's big brother.” 

The idea of an exchange of friendship 
tokens, ideas, bits of culture grasped the 
imaginations of residents of both cities. The 
program, still informal, continued to grow. 

Charles C. Dall, then San Diego mayor, sent 
a pair of Cairn terriers, Sandy and Tammie, 
to Mayor Hiranuma, a dog fancier. And offi- 
cials of both cities exchanged letters on the 
possible benefits of a link in spirit between 
the two ports. 

On October 23, 1956, the San Diego-Yoko- 
hama Friendship Commission was formed 
here with Edmund Nuttall, director of eve- 
ning sessions at San Diego State, as its tem- 

chairman. 


Porary 

The group held its first general meeting 
February 26,1957. The session appropriately 
was conducted in Balboa Park's House of 
Hospitality. 

Later that year, June 21, the deputy mayor 
of Yokohama, Shogo Tanaka, and a city 
councilman, Kenichi Yokoyama, arrived here 
to meet with San Diegans and discuss Jap- 
anese plans for the affiliation program. 
Their visit was followed in December by 
a gift of two Mandarin ducks from Mayor 
Hiranuma to Mayor Dail. 

Then on May 9, 1958, in a ceremony in the 
ballrooms of a new Yokohama waterfront 
hotel, San Diego Vice Mayor Ross Tharp and 
the mayor of Yokohama shook hands and 
the two cities officially became “sisters.” 

Tharp said at the time: 

“Let this moment stand in the record as a 
signal to all the peoples of the world that 
friendship requires only the demonstrated 
willingness to be a friend.” 

Mayor Hiranuma expressed hope for “the 
deep understanding and strong support of 
the citizens of the two cities.” 

Since that day, the bond between the two 
cities has been strengthened a hundredfold. 

Gifts, friendly advice, exhibits, and visitors 
have flowed regularly across the Pacific 
waters separating Yokohama and San Diego. 

A 2-ton bronze “friendship bell” was 
carried from Yokohama to San Diego, 
by the Navy's Prairie in mid-1058. The 
Buddhist ceremonial bell is now on perma- 
nent display in a Japanese-style shrine on 
Shelter Island. 

The following year San Diego sent a mis- 
sion bell, one of 450 which once marked the 
route of El Camino Real in this country, to 
Yokohama. 

In 1960, San Diego received a small tea- 
house and assembled it in Balboa Park. 
Later that year, a 9-ton replica of San 
Diego's Guardian of Water“ statue was pre- 
sented to the people of Yokohama. 

Young people reaped special educational 
benefits. An emphasis on Japan, especially 
Yokohama, showed up in the classrooms, 
Students from here went there and those 
from there came here, their tours sponsored 
by various education groups. 

In countless ways, San Diegans and Yoko- 
hamans got to know each other. 

The award this city will receive June 30 
will cite San Diego's program as the best 
among cities between 250,000 and 750,000 
population because of “its many and varied 
exchanges including virtually all segments 
of the community.” 

Will Hippen, Jr., current chairman of the 
friendship commission here, will accept the 
award from the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation at a special banquet in the grand 
ballroom of the National Press Club. 

The awards will climax the 2-day Na- 
tional Town Affiliation Conference. 

Hippen, contacted in Milwaukee, Wis., 
where he is vacationing, said there is no 
similar award to be given to the foreign 
cities involved, but added Yokohama “cer- 
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tainly is entitled to a share of the honor for 
its part in the program.” 

“Sisters,” he noted, “do share things » 

Five other American cities will receive 
similar awards as winners in their size cate- 
gories. They are: 

New York, Pensacola, Fla.; Portsmouth, 
Va.; Redondo Beach, and Darien, Conn, 


Supreme Court To Rule on Right of a 
Firm To Discontinue Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished news columnist and ana- 
lyst, Mr. Holmes Alexander, has called 
attention in a recent column to a very 
important case now pending before the 
U.S. Supreme Court. This is a case of 
the Darlington Co. of South Caro- 
lina, and the key issue involved is 
whether any private-enterprise venture 
in this country can go out of business on 
its own volition for any reason that it 
may choose. A very basic American 
right is involved here, Mr. President; and 
I am glad that Mr. Alexander has 
brought out this point in his column of 
July 27, 1964. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
excellent column from the Greenville 
News, of Greenville, S.C., printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, July 
27, 1964] 
Supreme Court To RULE on RIGHT or A FMM 
To DISCONTINUE OPERATIONS 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WasHinoron.—Private enterprise will lit- 
erally stand before the bar of justice in this 
same year that conservatism goes in judg- 
ment before the people. 

The Supreme Court, which returns in 
October, has agreed to take up the cele- 
brated Darlington case, which involves the 
right of an employer to go out of business 
and thereby cause unemployment. 

Attorneys for the business interests and 
for the National Labor Relations Board are 
in for some hot weather skull sessions be- 
cause this could be a landmark decision for 
the American economy. Having talked with 
persons on both sides, I am pierced with the 
arrows of their controversy. 

The NLRB says it is protecting workers 
jobs from “antiunion bias.” The business- 
men's lawyers contend that a firm should be 
allowed to close its doors for any reason, in- 
cluding that of bias. 

What's plain is that once the Federal 
Government can force one man to maintain 
& job for another man, we are coming very 
close to what Senator Gotpwarer has called 
a controlled state. GOLDWATER is cosponsor 
of a Republican bill (S. 2744) which would 
legalize an industrialist’s right to do what 
the NLRB says he cannot do. 

But the bill will undoubtedly languish 
in committee until after the November 
election, and the whole matter probably lies 
at the mercy of the Supreme Court, in which 
conservatives have little faith these days. 
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The Darlington Co. was a textile plant 
in South Carolina that was already losing 
money in 1956 when it also lost an election. 
The Textile Workers’ Union won the right 
to organize the plant by an 8-vote margin 
(256 to 248), whereupon the stockholders, 
by a much larger margin (134,911 shares to 
3,774) decided to close the plant. They put 
up the machinery and other physical assets 
at public auction, and the firm ceased to 
exist. 

The NLRB leaped into action with a com- 
plaint of “unfair labor practices.” But from 
whom or what could the Labor Board ex- 
tract “remedies” with which to pay the con- 
tinulng wages of the disemployed workers or 
guarantee them new jobs? What corpora- 
tion or person could be punished for this 
unfair practice? 

Having decided that remedies were due and 
that punishment was required, the labor 
board set out to find culprits. It put the 
finger on Roger Milliken, who was president 
of both Darlington and the Deering-Milliken 
Co., the latter firm being a sales agent and 
stockholder of Darlington. 

The concept of “single employer” emerged. 
Mr, Milliken and Deering-Milliken, as well 
as several other “affiliated” companies and 
many stockholders, were ordered to resume 
responsibility for paying wages and finding 
8 for those who had lost them in the 


are much litigation, the circuit court of 
appeals ruled against the labor board. But 
the Supreme Court agreed to hear the case, 
and the GOP platform for 1964 came out in 
favor of a company’s right to quit. These 
issues are at stake: 

Does a company have a social obligation, 
enforceible by law, to provide employment 
even though losing money? If the Supreme 
Court rules broadly and affirmatively, it will 
set a precedent which can surely be carried 
over into automation legislation. The 
United States is one of the few industrial 
nations where a company is not required to 
get Government permission to automate its 

t. 


plan: 

In Britain, and in Europe generally, a 
company that wishes to automate—or even 
to move its plant—must prove the need to 
do so and must provide time for workers to 
retrain and find new jobs. In the United 
States, this matter is still left to free col- 
lective bargaining. In many instances, the 
unions and the companies will both make 
concessions in order to moderate the pace 
of automation. 

What effect will a ruling for compulsory 
empl int have upon investors, since it 
would forbid them to move their money 
from a poor investment to a good one? 

How far can the labor board, or any Goy- 
ernment agency, venture into “mindread- 
ing” an employer's motives? Few employ- 
ers are without some “bias” against unions. 
Does previous prejudice cause a man to for- 
feit his right to make a future business 
decision? 

In the Darlington case, as in ever-widen- 
ing areas, citizens and corporations are leery 
of the long, strong arm of federalla. 


Time and Facts? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, De- 
troit is having its ninth newspaper strike 
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in 9 years. Time recently mentioned 
this matter. Below is the reply of John 
S. Knight, publisher of the Detroit Free 
Press: 

No Axes, ONLY HATCHETS 


(By John S. Knight) 

Time, the weekly newsmagazine, was 
founded in 1922 with this editorial concept: 
“To keep men well informed—that, first and 
last, is the only ax this magazine has to 
grind.” 

But redders of Time have often been given 
reason to believe that it has been grinding 
many axes in pursuits other than the gather- 
ing of information, ~ 

Even Clare Booth Luce, wife of Time's edl- 
torial chairman, said in San Francisco that 
her husband’s publications had been less 
than fair in their treatment of Barry GOLD- 
watrr. Mr. Luce was a Scranton supporter. 

Time's most recent hatchet job was done 
on the Detroit newspapers, victims of a strike 
which WJBK-TV of that city has called “a 
blow to public faith in responsible unión- 
ism.” 

The Time article is a mischievous melange 
of misusage and misinformation. Several of 
its statements are false and malevolent. 

Time's editors, while maliciously attribut- 
ing antiunion sentiment to Detroit publish- 
ers, seem unaware that the Luce publica- 
tions—including Time—are published in an 
open shop plant. 

Such venom-venting reportage is not un- 
usual at Time, as many of its correspondents 
could attest. Facts means nothing where ed- 
itorial policy is involved. 

And they call this “keeping men well in- 
formed.” 

I call it vicious distortion of the truth. 


The Causes of Violence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past week, the Nation’s press has been 
filled with editorials about the riots in 
New York. Some of these editorials con- 
demn the riots as being the deeds of to- 
tally irresponsible people. Others try to 


blame them on the Communists. A few, 


a very few, realize that it is impossible 
to talk of the riots merely in such terms. 
They just do not come to grips with the 
fundamental problems. 

The following editorial is one of those 
that has come to this realization. In- 
stead of condemning a group or groups, 
or minimizing the importance of the 
riots, this editorial takes them as a sign 
of the kind of unrest brewing among the 
deprived. Instead of condemning, the 
writer offers a solution, or at least part 
of one. 

Unlike most others, this editorial seems 
to have begun to scratch the surface of 
the problem existing in Harlem and Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant. 

The editorial, from the Wall Street 
Journal of July 23, 1964, follows: 

‘Tue Causes OF VIOLENCE 

There is, surely, blame enough for all in 
the riots in Harlem and sections of Brooklyn. 
But to be understood we think they have to 
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be seen in terms of the racial atmosphere 
that has been enyeloping the Nation for al- 
most 2 years. 

First of all. It's hard to find a direct link 
between these disorders and the passage of 
the Civil Rights Act. In States like New 
York, where no legal segregation exists, the 
law's impact is relatively slight; there is no 
resistance to the measure, It is in the 
South, ironically, where the impact is great, 
that many officials are urging compliance 
with the law in the interest of racial peace. 

The immediate trigger of the Harlem riots 
was the fatal shooting of a Negro youth 
by a white policeman; he claims he acted in 
self-defense, and that question is under in- 
vestigation. If it had not been this occa- 
sion, however, it probably would have been 
another. And it is clear that the riots rap- 
idly grew beyond their purported cause and 
became the opportunity for looting and 
destruction by a small criminal element. 

Moreover, there has been incitation. Ac- 
cording to a high New York City official, 
Communists were among the inciters; he 
speaks of “very inflammatory anti- 
American * and seditious statements.” 
But apart from Communists, one of the un- 
derlying troubles in the whole national tur- 
moll is that tensions have been needlessly 
1 , even and especially by men of good 
will. 

Negro leaders have often put their de- 
mands in terms of total redress of all wrongs 
right now—"we can't wait“ - and often white 
officials at various levels of government have 
said this is not only right but possible. 
Thus have been raised false hopes and un- 
realistic expectations. 

The attitude can be seen in the assump- 
tion that a particular development—a Su- 
preme Court decision, the enactment of a 
Federal law—will bring an instant solution. 
When the solution does not appear, or 
emerges only gradually, hopes are frustrated, 
tempers rise, and anything or nothing will 
set off a riot. Therein lies the indirect link 
between the civil rights legislation and the 
Harlem lawlessness; it is one part of the 
general atmosphere of unrealistic expecta- 
tion. 

Even now some are predicting more and 
worse riots unless a great deal is done im- 
mediately to change the conditions in Har- 
lem. But the sad truth is that it is un- 
possible to lift Harlem out of its depressed 
state overnight, and to see why it is neces- 
sary only to look at the area. 

Harlem is often called a ghetto, but it is 
that only in the sense of being predomi- 
nantly Negro; it is not a place where people 
are corralled and confined by official policy. 
Many have gravitated to it because it seemed 
better than what they were leaving. Many 
have migrated out of it because they chose 
to and thelr circumstances permitted them 
to seek other neighborhoods. 

Today the vast majority of the people of 
Harlem are decent law-abiding citizens. By 
no means all of them are Hving in poverty 
and many want to stay in Harlem, or would 
if they were not now terrified by the criminal 
punks and inciters to riot. 

For one of the unhappy things about the 
present tension ts that it not only worries 
the whites and mnkes them irritated with 
the Negroes. It also makes life even more 
difficult for the overwhelming numbers of 
Negroes who want no part of riots and ille- 
gality. 

The evil conditions of slums, delinquency, 
and crime which increasingly do characterize 
Harlem are frequently blamed on the neglect 
and indifference of the white community. 
The charge is valid to the extent that the 
municipal authorities may have failed to 
understand the nature of the problem and 
the remedies, but they have emphatically 
not been neglectful in providing schools and 
housing and other services. Nor is it easy 
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to understand why ordinary white people 
should be expected to bring reform to Har- 
lem. 

Certainly the conditions that need cor- 
recting can and will be corrected. Yet the 
very nature of the conditions means that 
the improvement requires time. 

One basic need is better education; not a 
futile artificial integration but better qual- 
ity. If that can be brought about, the so- 
cial benefits can be large, but they cannot 
manifest themselves this week or next. 

A related need is better motivation in 
many cases; motivation that can cause the 
child to stay in school because he believes 
the education will serve to better his life 
as an adult. As various programs around 
the country, reported on this page this week, 
show, motivation can to some considerable 
extent be instilled in people of the slums, 
Providing a sensible approach is taken. But 
again, the results will take time, 

Such, it seems to us, are some of the areas 
in which the energies of the civil rights lead- 
ers might profitably be expended. If they 
and white governmental officials persist in 

what is manifestly untrue, that 
utopia is instantly attainable, they will con- 
tinue to hurt the true interests of the Negro 
people and, we gravely fear, bring no end 
to violence. 


Speech by Senator Harry F. Byrd, Demo- 
crat, of Virginia, Prepared for Delivery 
Before the 25th Annual Meeting of 
Commonwealth’s Attorneys, Cavalier 
Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va., July 25, 
1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve our Nation occasionally needs re- 
minders that we are governed by laws, 
not by men. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia has al- 
Ways been vigilant against lawlessness 
and our people have always abhorred 
Violence. We do not believe in non- 
Compliance of any law that is on the 
books. A respect for the law and a re- 
Spect for our rights as citizens move in 
tandem among Virginia's citizenry. 

Our rights and the inherent quality of 
Our system of jurisprudence stem from 
three documents that are largely the 
Work of Virginians. Our basic liberties 
and laws upon which this Nation was 
founded are set forth in the Virginia 
Bill of Rights, the Declaration of Inde- 
Pendence, and the Constitution of the 
United States. Great Virginians such as 
George Mason, Thomas Jefferson, and 
James Madison greatly contributed to 
these fundamental documents. 

The preservation of law and order in 
dur great Commonwealth has been one 
of Senator Harry FLoop Bynp's convie- 
tions for a full lifetime. He was Gov- 
rnor of our Commonwealth when the 
State became the first State to pass an 
antilynch law—a bulwark against law- 

at the time of its adoption. To- 
day Senator Bynp continues to be intol- 
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erant of any violence in connection with 

any law. He showed this with dignity 

and with great strength the other day 
when he addressed the 25th Annual 

Meeting of Commonwealth’s Attorneys 

at Virginia Beach, Va. Senator Byrp’s 

address is oft-repeated affirmation of his 
pride in Virginians for their historic 
avoidance of lawlessness and his view of 
law as supreme among men. It is one 
of the most moving statements I have 
ever heard; it is remarkably pertinent 
to each and everyone of us in these times 
and I would appreciate, Mr. Speaker, 
your allowing me to let my colleagues 
here in this body benefit from Senator 

Byrp’s strength and wisdom: 

SPEECH BY SENATOR Harry F. BYRD, DEMOCRAT, 
OF VIRGINIA, PREPARED FOR DELIVERY BEFORE 
THE 25TH ANNUAL MEETING OF COMMON- 
WEALTH’S ATTORNEYS, CAVALIER HOTEL, VIR- 
GINIA BEACH, VA., JULY 25, 1964 


It is an honor. to be invited to participate 
in the 25th annual meeting of your associa- 
tion of Commonwealth’s Attorneys here at 
Virginia Beach. 

You are the upholders of the laws of our 
great Commonwealth, and for you—and 
them I have the greatest respect. We are 
and must be— ruled by law and not men. 

I have always been proud of the way in 
which we make—interpret—and enforce the 
law in Virginia. We set high standards for 
the dignity and quality in jurisprudence 
which our system requires. 

I know some of the difficulties you are 
experiencing. And I know how much of it 
is caused by the Federal Government, and 
particularly the Federal judiciary. 

But fortunately most Virginia people are 
by nature law-abiding citizens. We ect 
the law, and we have confidence in the 
integrity of our legislators, our judiciary, 
and you. 

It is to Virginia’s great credit that we have 
avoided violence under all of the so-called 
“civil rights” pressure to which we have been 
subject for more than 10 years. May we 
continue to do so. 

When I was Governor, in 1926, the general 
assembly enacted the strongest antilynching 
law ever proposed in any State. And there 
has not been a lynching in Virginia in the 
38 years since then. 

Ihave repeatedly urged those on both sides 
of the so-called civil rights conflict to avoid 
violence, and I hope you will allow me to 
take this occasion to do so again. 

In this plea I join Senator Russ xu and 
other southern Senators counseling against 
violence in the situation precipated by the 
Federal law just enacted. 

The need for this kind of advice at this 
time—and the need to heed it—obviously is 
not limited to those on one side or the other, 
or to people who live south of the Mason- 
Dixon line. 

I am convinced that parts of the new so- 
called civil rights legislation are unconstitu- 
tional and unworkable, but it has been 
promoted and signed by the President, and 
duly enacted by Congress. 

Individual views notwithstanding, it is 
Federal law until it is repealed or declared 
unconstitutional by the courts. Violation 
cannot be tolerated; and violence is ab- 
horrent. 

But I must add that noncompliance with 
this law is no more illegal than sit-ins, lie- 
ins, and other demonstration practices in 
violation of other laws. 

In urging avoidance of violence now I re- 
state my position of 40 years as State senator, 
Governor, and U.S, Senator. I have always 
used public office in the interest of preserv- 
ing law and order. 

I am proud of Virginia's record in this— 
and other respects. Certainly we will use 
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every legal means at our command to fight 
for what we believe to be in our best interest, 

Virginia was the sole target of the NAACP- 
Federal court integration efforts in the South 
for years before, and since, the Supreme 
Court school decree of 1954. 

The Clarendon County, S.C., case—also in 
the 1954 decision—has not been pressed in 
the district court yet, while Virginia has been 
under the Federal court guns for a decade. 

In all of this siege, the people of Virginia 
have fought for what they believed to be 
right and constitutional—but they have done 
this without resort to violence. 

I hope and pray that in the difficult days 
ahead we shall be able to continue our rec- 
ord for law and order—without violence— 
despite the Federal Government, in all of 
its branches. 

I am saying advisedly that the Federal 
Government—in all of its branches—is mak- 
ing it more and more difficult to preserve law 
and order, and respect the law. 

For an example of how the Federal Goy- 
ernment, in all of fts branches, is making it 
more difficult to preserve law and order, and 
respect for the law, we have to go back only 
23 days. 

On July 2 the President signed into law 
the so-called civil rights bill which he and 
his predecessor pushed through Congress— 
using all the instruments of pressure known 
to them. 

The stated purpose of that bill is to out- 
law discrimination. But proponents of the 
bill have refused to provide the public, the 
lawyers, and the courts with a legal definition 
of discrimination. 

It will be defined case by case, by some 
bureaus in Washington and the Federal 
courts as people are hauled up, arrested, 
fined, and jailed, for what is alleged to be 
discrimination. 

And as usual, the Federal Supreme Court 
in Washington will be making new laws of 
the land every Monday, with Federal bu- 
reaus and lower Federal courts aiding and 
abetting every day in the week. 

The Federal Supreme Court has reached 
a point where we find one Justice with a base 
of conscience. He is Justice Harlan. In a 
dissent on June 15—last month—Justice 
Harlan said: 

“The Court's elaboration on its new con- 
stitutional’ doctrine indicates how far—and 
how unwisely—it has strayed from the ap- 
propriate bounds of its authority.” 

And Justice Harlan continued by saying: 

“When, in the name of constitutional in- 
terpretation, the Court adds something to 
the Constitution that was deliberately ex- 
cluded from it, the Court in reality substi- 
tutes its view of what should be so for the 
amending process.” 

This, of course, the Supreme Court has 
done time and time again in recent years. 
It seems to spend most of its time amend- 
ing the Constitution to its own will, and 
usurping legislative authority. 

By this process the Federal Supreme Court 
has become a subtle force in the concentra- 
tion of power in Washington, from which the 
people have the minimum of recourse. 

Thomas Jefferson said there was no danger 
he apprehended “so much as the consolida- 
tion of our Government by the noiseless, and 
therefore, unalarming instrumentality of the 
Supreme Court.” 

There is good authority to prove that 
Jefferson's fears were prophetic. The chief 
justices of the States of this country repre- 
sent some of the Nation's best legal talent. 

The State chief justices met at Pasadena 
in August 1958, and in carefully documented 
report, here is what they said (I quote from 


the State chief justices of the United 
States): 
“The Supreme Court too often has tended 


to adopt the role of without 
proper judicial restraint * * * in the exten- 
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sion of Federal power, and the supervision 
of State action. 

“In the light of the immense power of the 
Supreme Court and its practical nonreview- 
ability * * no more important obligation 
rests upon it than that of careful 
moderation in the exercise of its policymak- 
ing role.” 

And then the State chief justices added 
this statement which I quote directly from 
their report: 

“It has long been an American boast that 
we have a government of laws and not men. 
We believe that any study of recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court will raise considerable 
doubt as to the validity of this boast.” 

There can be no doubt about the usurpa- 
tion of power by the Federal Supreme Court 
in the manner of Jefferson's apprehension. 
And it is joined by other branches of the 
Federal Government as well. 

Let me use provisions in the so-called civil 
rights law just passed by the legislative 
branch to illustrate some of the power that 
has been usurped, and how it is being 
grabbed, 

For instance, the law unconstitutionally 
delegates to Federal enforcement officers 
power to control purse strings. This is done 
in title 6 which empowers them to cut off 
taxpayers’ money appropriated for expendi- 
ture in programs authorized for Federal as- 
sistance. 

Some window-dressing language was added 
to the title to give a camouflage of validity, 
but proponents of the bill admitted the in- 
tent * * * the bureaucratic power is clear 
„ and its use with full and effective 
force is to be expected. 

And running in tandem with this Federal 
agent’s power to control the purse strings, 
the Federal judiciary has usurped the power 
to impose local taxes for local p (in 
Prince Edward County). It is doing this 
without approval by local government, or 
citizens, of either the taxes or the purposes. 

I am not reading the rise and fall of the 
American system in some fiendish fiction; it 
is the terrible fact of a Federal Supreme 
Court decree of May 25, 1964, usurping the 
power to tax the people of the United States 
and depriving them of the right of recourse 
by referendum. 

John Marshall, in 1819, warned that “the 
power to tax involves the power to destroy.” 
With this power to impose taxes 
by Federal courts beyond the reach of the 
ballot—and the purse string control ex- 
ploited by Federal enforcement agents—re- 
straint against brute Federal force has been 
cut down. 

As another example, the so-called civil 
rights law, in title I, usurps more power for 
the Federal Government over State election 
requirements and confers new power on the 
Federal Attorney General and the Federal 
courts, neither of whom is answerable to 
the electorate. 

At the same time the Federal Supreme 
Court is assuming power to gerrymander 
districts within States from which people 
of the respective States choose those whom 
they wish to represent their local interests 
in their own State legislatures. 


Nothing is -further from constitutional 
Federal than meddling with dis- 
tricts from which State legislators are elected. 
Gerrymander by Federal judiciary is new 
and dangerous in our system. It could be 
used to destroy the fundamental safeguards 
of our dual governments, 

If the Federal courts can devise a law-of- 
the-land scheme to reduce representation in 
one area today, they can arbitrarily change 
the law-of-the-land scheme tomorrow. We 
have been through this with the separate but 
equal education law of the land. 

I quoted earlier from Justice Harlan's dis- 
sent on June 15. He was dissenting from the 
Supreme Court decisions in the State redis- 
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tricting cases, involying Virginia, and a ma- 
jority of the other States in the Union. 

I quote again from Justice Harlan’s dissent 
from those decisions by the Court. He said: 

“Judicial entry into this realm is pro- 
foundly ill advised and constitutionally im- 

bie. t e-e, 

“Only one who has an overbearing im- 
patience with the federal system and its 
political processes will believe the cost is not 
too ee e 

“The Constitution is an instrument of gov- 
ernment fundamental to which is the premise 
that in a diffusion of governmental authority 
lies the greatest promise that this Nation 
will realize liberty for all its citizens.” 

Do you know who handed down the deci- 
sions to which Justice Harlan was dissent- 
ing? It was Chief Justice Warren, The 1964 
decision by Warren, the Chief Justice, held 
that each member of each house of each 
State legislature should represent the same 
number of people. 

But do you know what Warren said as Gov- 
ernor of California? I quote from a 1948 
by Governor Warren. He said: 

“I have never been in favor of restricting 
the representation in the State senate to 
a strictly population basis * * the Founding 
Fathers of our country gave balanced rep- 
resentation to the States of the Union— 
equal representation in one House (the Sen- 
ate) and proportionate representation based 
on population in the other (the House of 
Representatives) .” 

Returning to provisions of the so-called 
civil rights law; title VII subjects the hiring, 
firing, pay and promotion of those employed 
by larger businesses and agriculture enter- 
prises to Federal agency approval, harass- 
ment, and punishment. 

As a recent reminder of how the whiplash 
of Federal power may be applied to a vital 
segment of the Nation's industry—and our 
competitive enterprise system—I cite the ex- 
perience which shocked the country in the 
spring of 1962. 

Then we witnessed the ruthless applica- 
tion of authority by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the Federal grand jury, and the 
threat to withhold Federal contracts from 
some of the most competent suppliers who 
were reluctant to conform to Federal edict. 

And this Federal crackdown was ordered 
by the executive branch without benefit of 
act of Congress, or any so-called Jaw of the 
land, decreed by some Federal court. It was 
naked force. 

Under this title VII of the so-called civil 
rights bill, great fanfare was given the Sen- 
ate proposal that imposition of Federal force 
be withheld temporarily if Federal require- 
ments could be exacted under State law. 
Some 30 States have FEPC laws. 

Virginia does not have an FEPC law. But 
those seeking comfort in this alleged conces- 
sion should remind themselves of the Federal 
Supreme Court’s low regard for State law. 
For example: 

In the Nelson case the Federal Supreme 
Court threw out a State court decision and 
at the same time preempted the sedition laws 
of the 42 States because there was a Federal 
law in the area. 

Whereas title VII of the so-called civil 
rights Iaw deals with larger businesses, title 
2 imposes Federal authority to forbid small 
business men and women to trade with whom 
they please, with the same kind of State law 
concession as given in title VII. 

My same warning applies to those seeking 
comfort in this bogus title 2 concession. And 
in addition the Federal Supreme Court for- 
bids police protection to small business pre- 
mises against of undesirables. Com- 
monwealth's attorneys know the difficulties 
caused by the Court's series of decisions in 
trespass cases. 

Title III of the so-called civil rights law 
extends the long arm of Federal control over 
the administration of local public facilities, 
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and grants special powers to the Federal 
Attorney General and Federal courts to en- 
force it. 

This title demands equal utilization of 
State and local public facilities for protection 
of those claiming to be threatened with loss 
of equal protection of laws on account of 
race, color, religion, or national origin. 

But the Federal Supreme Court, in the 
Clarence Mallory case of 1957, denied inno- 
cent women protection against this confessed 
and convicted rapist, who, after he was freed 
by the Federal Court, repeated the crime. 

The State chief justices in their Pasadena 
meeting found that the Federal Supreme 
Court: “does not seem to have given any 
consideration to the risks to society which 
might result from the release of a prisoner 
of this type.” 

The concern of the State Chief Justices 
was validated by the horrible crime Mallory 
committed shortly thereafter. 

Commonwealth's attorneys know that the 
Federal Supreme Court decision became the 
basis for a rule which has impaired the effi- 
ciency of one of the most yital of local facil- 
ities—the Nation's police departments, and 
the local facilities for detection and prose- 
cution of crime. 

Commonwealth's attorneys also know the 
difficulty caused by other Federal Supreme 
Court decisions outlawing evidence legally 
obtained under State law and making it 
easier for Federal Judges to review convictions 
in State courts by issuing writs of habeas 
corpus, 

Every lawyer here is familiar with the Ko- 
nigsburg case in which the Federal Supreme 
Court invaded the right of States to establish 
and administer standards for admission of 
persons to the bar. 

This could go on and on. But I shall con- 
clude by citing one more Illustration in the 
so-called civil rights law of power that has 
been usurped by the Federal Government, 
and the method by which power has been 
grabbed. 

Title IV of the law usurps more power for 
Federal agents—including the Federal Attor- 
ney General and Federal Judges—to dictate 
local public school administration, and assert 
their authority over parental judgment and 
the lives of pupils. 

Meanwhile the Federal Supreme Court has 
assumed the power to outlaw prayer in pub- 
lic schools by children who wish to pray, 
and have their parents permission to do so. 
Foreclosure of this privilege is another Fed- 
eral Court law of the land. 

George Washington—whom we revere as 
Father of our Country—warned us that— 
“Usurpation of power is the customary 
weapon by which free nations are destroyed.” 

And he went a step further and added 
that our Government, “will become despotic 
only when the people have become so cor- 
rupted as to need despotic government, being 
incapable of any other.” 

You are the elected officials of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia to uphold the State's 
law. And I am one of these elected in Vir- 
ginia to participate in enactment of con- 
structive and valld Federal law. 

You and I are going to do all in our power 
to respect law and order. We are going to 
do all we can to avoid violence for any rea- 
sor, 

Speaking for myself, I am shocked by the 
unrelenting usurpation of power on the part 
of all branches of the Federal Government. 
I think you are, too. 

Speaking for myself, I find this activity by 
the Federal Government is making it in- 
creasingly difficult to preserve respect for 
law and its proper enforcement for the 
safety of our people against violence. I 
suspect you do, too. 

Speaking for myself, I intend to speak as 
loudly as I can against excessive concentra- 
tion of power in Washington, and do all I 
can to restrain it. I hope you will join me. 
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The Congressman and His World 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ex- 
cerpts from a Brookings Institution book 
by Charles L. Clapp: 

THE CONGRESSMAN AND His WORLD 


(The American Republic has little under- 
standing of the legislative process and of the 
responsibilities and difficulties of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
Following are excerpts from a Brookings 

—"The Congressman: His Work as He 
Sees It,” by Charles L. Clapp—which seeks 
to provide greater ve on how the 
House actually functions. It is based on the 
transcripts of a series of roundtable sessions 
in which 36 Democratic and Republican Con- 
gressmen participated, on interviews with 
House Members and on additional research 
by the author. (Copyright, 1963, by the 
Brookings Institution.)) 

When a new Congressman comes to Wash- 
ington to take his seat in the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives he finds that he is expected to 
make his own way in the political and legis- 
lative world. The House provides the new- 
comer with little guidance on the most im- 
portant problems that concern him: how to 
obtain choice committee assignrhents, how 
to recruit a superior office staff, and what he 
can anticipate congressional life to be like. 

Early in his career the Congressman also 
faces a difficult decision for which he is in- 
adequately prepared. He finds he must 
choose between achieving a position of power 
and influence within the legislative body or 
seeking to affect public policy by issuing 
frequent pronouncements aimed at a larger, 
National audience. Few legislators can do 
both. 


House leader are the ones which keep you 
from being a public leader.” 

Most Congressmen find that their office 
staffs are entirely occupied with district 
work and are not available to help on legis- 
lative problems. Mall is a heavy burden 
though it may be a source of ideas or a guide 
to voter sentiment. No Congressman dares 
ignore it, and all mail—no matter how bizarre 
the request, how snide the criticism, how 
sad ae the comment—must be an- 


second aspect of the difficulty of fulfill- 

Fes legislative responsibilities effectively is 
the increasing cen rad of public issues. 
One l commented 

I am appalled at how much Congressmen 
are expected to do for the Nation. We have 
to know too much. We have to make too 
Many decisions. No matter how hardwork- 
ing and conscientious a Congressman is, no 
matter how much homework he does, he just 
can't master these problems. We just don't 
have the time to keep informed properly. 

The enormous range of national problems 
encourages legislative specialization and the 
tendency for Members to rely on each other 
for assistance or guidance on legislative 
topics. A Member who is an expert, whose 
integrity is recognized, who is hard working, 
Teasonable and responsible comes to be in- 
fluential. Other sources of information are 
Available, of course, notably the Library of 
Congress, committee reports, expert wit- 
nesses from the executive departments and 
from outside the Government, travel, and 
Occasionally from special groups of like- 
minded Members within the House. 
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In ee his legislative role, the Con- 
gressman finds attendance at House sessions 
an important way to develop knowledge of 
House rules and parliamentary tactics, and 
to obtain background on some key issues 
that arise year after year. But as for the 
effectiveness of debate itself in determining 
final votes, the prevailing view is that few 
votes are swayed. “Most House Members will 
be more impressed by who is making a speech 
than by what is said on the subject.” 

Voting, the final act of the legislative 
role, is taken seriously, especially when a 
controversial issue is involved, but on many 
questions the vote itself does not always 
mean what it seems to mean. Measures may 
be passed by one body by large margins be- 
cause of assurances that the other body will 
scuttle them; sometimes colleagues rally be- 
hind an associate who needs support in his 
district, secure in the knowledge that a 
House-Senate conference will eliminate the 
doubtful measure he is sponsoring. One 
Member summed it up: 

You've got to realize that not only are we 
sitting there trying to analyze legislation, 
trying to do the best job we can, but that 
factors other than absolute reason are always 
entering the situation. Weare not in 
an academic environment, secluded from 
pressures and other factors which may not 
be completely relevant to the situation at 
hand. We are operating in a political en- 
vironment, surrounded by lobbyists, con- 
stituents, the leadership, and jangling tele- 
phones and we virtually have no time alone 
to think and reflect the problems be- 
fore us. The big miracle is that somehow 
all of this works. 

The committee system is the crux of the 
legislative process; a person's congressional 
vareer may rest largely on the kind of com- 


- mittee post he is given. Freshmen are likely 


to find the assignment procedure far more 
complex than they had expected. * * * 

In both parties, there is criticism that com- 
mittee appointments are made in effect by 
the party leadership as part of a political 
strategy of their own making—by weaving 
together strands of regional and State de- 
mands, administration interests, committee 
chairmen's preferences, personal likes and 
dislikes, and occasionally the “rights” of 
seniority. 

As a result, the factors influencing com- 
mittee assignments are far from constant; 
perhaps the only certainty is that a good as- 
signment is worth striving for, because it is 
in the committee rooms that the real work 
of Congress is done. 

Committees are virtually autonomous 
bodies, hiring their own staffs, establishing 
their own rules of procedure, proceeding at 
their own pace for the most part and resist- 
ing, on occasion, the urgings of the leader- 
ship or the administration. 

They work best in closed rather than open 
sessions, since stances can often be 
sublimated and an atmosphere conducive to 
thoughtful consideration of legislation is 
more likely to prevail. Consultation between 
leading majority and minority members of 
a committee is not uncommon. 

Committee chairmen rank high among the 
most influential Members of Congress. 
Sometimes respected, sometimes feared, often 
criticized by their colleagues, the majority 
have learned well the traditional privileges 
of their station. 

A chairman's power stems from his au- 
thority to call meetings (or nome to es- 
tablish subcommittees (or not), to decide 
the order in which bills will be 
to approve travel orders, to handle legisla- 
lation on the floor and thus decide how the 
debate should be shaped and to be principal 
spokesman for the House in the event the 
measure goes to conference with the Senate. 
His power is cumulative; association with 
his colleagues over a period of years enables 
him to build a strong residue of personal 
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goodwill and I O U's In the face of which 
open revolt is most difficult. 

It is in the area of committee rules of 
procedure that many members think correc- 
tive action might be taken. “Rules of com- 
mittees are d to take the sting out of 
seniority and clip the wings of an arbitrary, 
negativist chairman,” commented one man, 

Occasionally, a subcommittee will become 
so powerful that its influence will exceed 
that of the full committee. Subcommittee 
chairmanships are sought not only because 
of the prestige, publicity, and perquisites 
that go with them but also because of the 
opportunities they provide to affect the di- 
rection of legislation. 

A sore point for many Congressmen is the 
dependence of committees in reaching deci- 
sions on information provided by the Execu- 
tive. Said one: “Congress ls faced with a 
responsibility for legislating very basic policy 
but is without the ability to compel the 
production of information which gives us 
the facts as a basis for legislating.” Said 
another: “You can't get facts now. The 
Executive says you can't have them. Today 
the Executive asserts a new type of privilege 
which holds him above the law.“ 

The leadership tn the House is diffused— 
divided among elected leaders, Members who 
have risen to power by means of seniority, 
and a few individunls who are influential 
because of their personality and expertise 
although they do not enjoy official standing 
in the House or party hierarchy. In recent 
years, the formal instruments of leadership, 
such as the party caucus and the policy com- 
mittee, have not been central elements in 
its exercise, although the Republicans are 
now according the conference and policy 
committee important responsibilities. The 
absence of official party apparatus that could 
give direction to the elected leaders has 
strengthened the hand of the Speaker and 
the majority leader, increasing their au- 
thority and freedom of action. 

Persuasion rather than coercion or threat 
constitutes the main instrument for leader- 
ship success. There may be tacit recognition 
that it is within the power of the leadership 
to inflict sanctions (or distribute largesse), 
but rarely is it invoked. 

Congressmen find that the election process 
never ends. As one observed, “You should 
say ‘perennial’ election rather than ‘bien- 
nial." It's with us every day.” 

But although most of them believe that 
the 2-year term complicates their prob- 
lems, there is relatively little serious agi- 
tation for quadrennial elections, partly be- 
cause many Members also believe that voters 
should have an opportunity to express their 
views every 2 years and partly because 
the possibility of change seems remote. 

Regarding the chances for reelection, 
Members agree that incumbency is a great 
advantage. They feel that, by and large, 
State and local political groups do not con- 
cern themselves with congressional elections 
and that the two national committees are 
relatively useless. The large majority of 
Members accept the view that the “image” 
the voter has of the contestants is more im- 
portant than the issues in determining the 
outcome: 

The people back home don't know what's 


then that man has a good chance of coming 
back. 


In creating a favorable image, must a 
Representative follow the preference of his 
district in voting, or does he haye unusual 
latitude in making up his own mind? Opin- 
fons vary. One argument runs: 
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must demonstrate that you are conscien~- 
tious, however, and that you are able to ar- 
rive at a reasonable and intelligent judg- 
ment. 

The other argument runs: “You cannot 
buck district sentiment on certain issues.“ 
Or, “A politician's first duty ls to get re- 
elected and I think this sometimes requires 
casting votes you might prefer not to cast.” 

To which is countered: “You are not just 
down here getting yourself reelected; you are 
here standing for a party which is supposed 
to have a definite philosophy.” Or: “What 
good is it to be reelected if you are not wil- 
ling to stand up on issues which are im- 

portant.” 

A In sum, Congressmen and congressional 
wives who participated in the Brookings 
study make clear that the life of a House 
Member is not an easy one. He works long 
hours but never can meet the many demands 
on his time. No matter how effective he is 
and how much he accomplishes he can never 
satisfy all of his friends and constituents. 
He can seldom fully anticipate his schedule, 
being constantly subject to the whims of 
others. His job will not make him rich and 
the position he holds is not accorded the 
respect and deference by the public to which 
he thinks it entitled. Tension, if not con- 
flict, is a dominant element in his life. 

But after all the complaints have been 
aired, important compensations remain: the 
challenge of the work, prestige, and the 
satisfactions that come from active par- 
ticipation in important decisions of govern- 
ment. Politics “gets in the blood,” as one 
said. “There is an emotional excitement in 
being here,” said another. “You are on the 
board of directors of a $100 billion a year 
corporation,” said one. “Occasionally,” said 
another, “perhaps just once or twice a ses- 
sion, you * * are able to think of yourself 
as one tiny particle in the whole stream of 

. © The hard work falls away, and 
the tension is relaxed. and you have a sense 
of purpose that I don’t think you find in 
any other profession.” 


Advertising and Tax-Exempt 
Organizations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
July 24, the Wall Street Journal carried 
a full report on advertising revenues of 
tax-exempt organizations. The article 
states that the Internal Revenue Service 
is considering issuance of a regulation 
which would subject profits derived from 
advertising received by tax-exempt or- 
ganizations to the same income taxes 
paid by taxpaying publishers. 

I think the interest of the Internal 
Revenue Service in this matter is most 
encouraging and I am hopeful that the 
regulation will be issued shortly. The 
hearing which would presumably follow 
issuance of the regulation should help 
bring about ultimate procedures which 
should establish tax equality in publish- 
ing, where freedom of the press is so 
important. 

The text of the Wall Street Journal 
article follows: 
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Tax EXEMPT OR NOr?—INTERNAL REVENUE 
SERVICE SEEKS LEVY ON ADS SOLD BY PUBLI- 
CATIONS OF NONPROFIT GROUPS—CHANGE 
MIGHT Force OUTBACK IN ACTIVITIES—AMA 
Sranps To Lose Haury or ITS INCOME— 
PAINT INDUSTRY'S NEW VOICE 

(By A. Kent MacDougall) 

New Tonk — The Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice, which in recent years has cast an in- 
creasingly critical eye on businesses operated 
by nonprofit organizations, is about to alter 
the tax-free status of one type of business 
engaged in by many of the groups—the pub- 
lication of magazines and other periodicals. 

Before the year is out, perhaps even this 
summer, the IRS says it will proposed new 
regulations which will subject to income 
taxes the advertising revenues of publica- 
tions of charitable, religious, educational, 
trade, and labor organizations. The new 
ruling will reflect a conviction by IRS ofi- 
cials that the sale of ads in periodicals is not 
related to the purposes for which the non- 
profit groups are chartered. All income from 
such publications currently is tax free. The 
new ruling could well force many of these 
groups to cut back on their activities or in- 
crease membership dues. 

The number of tax-exempt groups which 
sell advertising in their publications has been 
climbing rapidly in recent years. According 
to one study, 695 such periodicals carried ads 
in 1962, up from 416 a decade earlier. 
Though no later figures are available there’s 
every indication this growth is continuing. 
Ad revenues of these publications had been 
rising even faster, rocketing to $73 million 
in 1962 from $30 mililon 10 years earlier. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC INVOLVED 


Some of the publications which would be 
affected by the new ruling are of general in- 
terest, with advertising beamed at the gen- 
eral consumer. Perhaps the most notable 
example is the National Geographic, the 
monthly magazine of the nonprofit National 
Geographic Society. The National Geo- 
graphic now boasts 3.9 million subscribers 
and last year brought in $5.5 million in ad 
revenues. 

But the vast majority of publications in 
question are special-interest business, trade 
and technical journals. Most of them com- 
pete with commercially owned periodicals. 
Publishers of these taxpaying magazines 
have long complained about the tax exemp- 
tion granted nonprofit groups. Among other 
charges, the private publishers claim current 
tax regulations often permit nonprofit groups 
to keep ad rates unrealistically low. 

The nonprofit associations, not surpris- 
ingly, are upset about the coming IRS ruling. 
In many cases, the income from magazines 
provide the sponsoring organization with its 
main source of operating funds. 

“It’s perfectly natural for the Government 
to look for new sources of revenue,” says an 
official of the National Geographic Society, 
“but if we lose our tax exemption on the 
magazine we probably will have to reduce 
our scientific and educational activities.” 
These activities, which cost the society $1.1 
million last year, included such projects as 
a study of snakes and frogs in French Guiana 
and an expedition up Mountain Everest. 

SOME EXEMPTIONS WILL REMAIN 


The IRS ruling wouldn't slice away all the 
tax-free benefits of the nonprofit periodicals. 
Still exempt from income taxes would be 
revenues from membership subscriptions. 
But revenues from nonmember subscrip- 
tions as well as advertising would be subject 
to income taxes for the first time. Not af- 
fected by the new regulations would be the 
publications of veterans and fraternal 
groups, such as the American Legion and 
the Elks; they are exempt by law from all 
income taxes. It would take action by Con- 
gress to change their status. 
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But just the taxing of ad revenues and 
nonmember subscriptions will have a sizable 
effect on many tax-exempt organizations. 
The American Medical Association is a case 
in point. Of its total income of $22.5 mil- 
lion last year, $10.1 million—or 45 nt— 
came from ads in its publications and 827 
million—or 12 percent—came from nonmem- 
ber subscriptions. 

The 13 AMA publications that accept ad- 
vertising range from the Archives of Oto- 
laryngology, read by 8,400 ear and throat 
specialists, to Today’s Health, an 800,000- 
circulation monthly written for the layman 
and often found in doctors’ waiting rooms. 


CEREALS AND SOAP ADS 


Included in the list is the Journal of the 
American Medical Association which last year 
carried 5,262 pages of ads, more than any 
other national weekly magazine except the 
New Yorker and the Oil & Gas Journal. 
Though most of the Journal's ads are for 
pharmaceuticals, others plug soft drinks, 
breakfast cereals, margarine, and hand soap. 

Such successes haven’t gone unnoticed by 
other associations, and some are moving into 
the same type of operation. The Paint and 
Wallpaper Association of America, for ex- 
ample, currently is putting the finishing 
touches on plans to launch a monthly—Dec- 
orating Retailer—in September. It is ac- 
cepting advertising and expects to begin with 
a 30,000-copy distribution. 

“Our main reason for starting Decorating 
Retailer is to make money,” frankly com- 
ments Willard Rand, managing editor of the 
new publication. “An association seldom de- 
rives enough revenue from dues alone to sup- 
port its membership activities." He also 
maintains the new magazine will have an 
educational value for the association’s mem- 
bers. The new magazine will compete di- 
rectly with American Paint and Wallpaper 
Dealer, a privately-owned magazine pub- 
lished by American Paint Journal Co., St. 
Louis. “The industry needs a second voice,” 
says Mr. Rand. 

Still other associations are moving to cash 
in on the advertising boom by permitting ex- 
isting periodicals to carry ads for the first 
time. One example is the National Associa- 
tion of Electrical Distributors which next 
month will expand its 16-page monthly to 32 
pages to allow for ads. The association has 
set a rate of $300 a page, with a maximum 
of 16 pages a month, for the 5,000-circula- 
tion publication. 

Nonprofit groups hold out hope that an 
IRS ruling on ad revenues and non-member 
subscriptions will eventually be reversed by 
the Treasury Secretary who has the final say- 
so in matters of tax interpretations. Public 
hearings have to be held on regulation 
changes and the nonprofit groups will be 
heard. 

But the proposed tax change will have the 
support of at least one major group, As- 
sociated Business Publications. Represent- 
ing commercial publications, many of which 
are in competition with the tax-exempt 
periodicals, the ABP has been persistent and 
outspoken in its criticism of what it calls the 
“tax subsidy” granted publications of non- 
profit organizations. The group has been 
campaigning hard for the change in IRS 
regulations. 

The ABP, in fact, is critical of other opera- 
tional aspects of tax-exempt publications. 
The group charges that some tax-exempt as- 
sociations use pressure tactics in soliciting 
advertising. The ABP points to one recent 
memorandum from the publisher of a trade 
association magazine to its members. The 
memo suggested local chapters post lists 
of advertisers and nonadvertisers, with the 
hint that nonadvertisers could be contacted. 
“A word to a supplier’s distributor or 
agent does have an effect,” the 
memorandum advised. 
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As if the publishing operations of non- 
profit associations were not going to be under 
enough fire from the IRS, another Federal 
agency is moving in a direction which could 
mean higher costs. Most associations cur- 
rently enjoy low postal rates on their maga- 
zines. For example, under present second- 
class rates a commercial publisher must pay 
3.36 cents to 9.48 cents—depending on dis- 
tance—to mall a l-pound magazine con- 
taining 60-percent advertising and 40-percent 
text. A nonprofit group pays a lowered 
uniform 1.7 cents, 

But in a recent report to Congress, Post- 
Master General Gronouski called for a re- 
examination of the special postage rates 
granted the nonprofit groups. “Public sery- 
ice costs are mounting rapidly,” the report 
said. “The Congress must decide whether 
the social benefits of these mailings are 
worth all the costs they engender.” 

He said mailings at the nonprofit rate ac- 
count for 20 percent of all second class 
volume and cost the Post Office $87.6 million 
to handle in fiscal 1963. It collected $6.4 
million in postage, leaving a “public service” 
deficit of $81.2 million. 

However, the chances of any major rate 
revision are generally regarded as slim. One 
congressional aid says that the political 
power of nonprofit groups makes it tough 
toraise the postal rates they pay. 


Address of Welcome by the Honorable 
James A. Farley, Former Postmaster 
General of the United States, Past Pres- 
ident of the New York State Elks Asso- 
ciation, and Presently Chairman of the 
Board of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., 
at the Opening of the Grand Lodge Con- 
vention of the Benevolent and Protec- 
tive Order of Elks of the United States 
of America, in the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, July 12, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the permission hereto- 
fore granted me by unanimous consent 
of the House, I am particularly pleased, 
as a past exalted ruler of Brooklyn Lodge 
No. 22 of the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, to include with these re- 
marks the address of welcome by the 
Honorable James A. Farley, former Post- 
master General of the United States, at 
the opening of the Grand Lodge Con- 
vention of the Benevolent and Protec- 
tive Order of Elks of the United States 
of America at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York on July 12, 1964: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. JAMES A. FARLEY 

Chairman Hall, Grand Exalted Ruler Dunn, 
past grand exalted rulers, Grand Chaplain 
Dr. Trout, officers and members of the Grand 
Lodge, Brother Elks and ladies, as many of 
you know, I have seldom missed an- Elks 
national convention since my first conven- 
tion in Atlantic City over 45 years ago. From 
time to time I have been honored by the 
privilege of addressing these gatherings of 
my brothers and my fellow Americans from 
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every site of land under our flag. I am 
doubly honored tonight, for it is my privi- 
lege and pleasure to extend to this 100th 
grand lodge session of the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks the official greet- 
ings of the city of New York on behalf of 
our distinguished mayor, the Honorable 
Robert F. Wagner. Other duties that took 
him out of the city tonight have made it 
impossible for Brother Wagner to be here and 
personally bid you welcome to our great and 
wonderful city. 

As a member and as a past exalted ruler of 
New York Lodge No. 1, the fountainhead 
lodge of Elkdom, Mayor Wagner is himself 
a member of this grand lodge and shares with 
all of our 1,330,000 brothers throughout 
America the love and affection that we 
hold for the Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks. 


It is always a special occasion when the 


Elks return to New York for the national 
convention. New York is the home town to 
all Elks, wherever we live, for it was here 
that our order was founded. It was from 
New York City that the actors and enter- 
tainers who concelved the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks introduced it in 
their travels to distant parts of the land 
and passed down to other men the high 
ideal of a brotherhood united by the prin- 
ciples of charity, justice, brotherly love, and 
fidelity. It is with rightful and justifiable 
pride that New York looks upon the Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks as one of 
its finest contributions to the people of 
America, 

Today there are more than 2,200 Elks 
lodges, and every week the number grows. 
They are in the great cities and in the small 
cities and in the villages throughout our 
land. Wherever they are, the Elks lodge is 
and has always been, thank God, and always 
will be & home of stouthearted Americans. 
The history of our order covers half of the 
history of our country, and at any time, in 
peace or in war, the Elks have been deter- 
mined and aggressive defenders of liberty 
and unyielding foes of whoever sought to 
destroy or weaken it. y 

Ours ls a great order. Down through the 
years and since it came into being in the 
great city of New York, it has given a splen- 
did service to millions of Americans. I think 
it can be truly said, with no reflection on any 
other fraternity, that the Order of Elks, since 
its inception, has contributed as much, if not 
more, to the happiness and well-being and to 
the spiritual and educational facilities of the 
people of this nation as has any other fra- 
ternal order. 

We have been very fortunate that the 
order has ever been wise in the selection of 
men to direct its destinies. I am not going 
to attempt to mention names, because the 
Ust is so long that I fear I might omit some 
worthy member; but I can say to you that 
there are gathered on this stage men who for 
20 to 40 years or more have served this order 
faithfully and well. They have given freely 
of their time and effort for the order during 
the years. They have come up through the 
ranks, and after they had served in their 
own lodges and in their own cities or villages, 
when they assumed the position of Grand 
Exalted Ruler, they gave all that was in them 
to justify the confidence that was placed 
in them by the membership of our great 
order. After they completed their year in 
office, after they gave up the duties of that 
Office, and were succeeded by other Grand 
Exalted Rulers, they did not stop there. Year 
after year these very fine Elks, great Amert- 
cans all, still remain active and give freely 
of their time and effort for the good of our 
order. 

To the men who now direct the destinies 
of this Order, and to this group gathered here 
tonight, may I say that whatever success has 
come to the Order of Elks can, in my judg- 
mont, be attributed to the leadership that 
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has been given to it by the grand exalted 
rulers who are here tonight and those who 


Americanism. We do these things not from 
a blind acceptance of the past, but because 
we know that we are the inheritors of the 
political, social and economic ideas and ideals 
that have answered the prayers in men’s 
hearts and are the source of our strength 
and our greatness as a Nation. Because of 
our firm faith in the American dream we 
have never lost confidence in our way of life. 
Spaceships may arise into the heavens, sent 
there by slaves who have served the despotic 
ambitions of dangerous men. They may 
strike into the hearts of those of other lands 
and cause those of little faith to speak ad- 
miringly of Communist triumphs, but we 
Elks know better. We know that so long as 
Americans remain true to themselves, so 
long as we stand faithful to the concepts em- 
bodied in the Constitution of the United 
States and symbolized by that magnificent 
statue that stands in the harbor of this city, 
that America will always stand as a rock 
against which communism and every tyranny 
will break and perish. 

As conservative as Elks are with respect 
to any attempts to tamper with our liber- 
ties, we are just as liberal when it comes to 
lending a helping hand to those who have 
suffered the hurts of life, to guide our youth 
toward the greatest fulfillment of their hopes 
and their demands. As a measure of this 
liberality, this generous spirit that animates 
the men of Elkdom, our Order last year spent 
more than 87 million for benevolent pro- 
grams, so many in number and so varied in 
character that they cannot be listed in de- 
tail, and the dollars invested in them are in- 
deed a poor measure of their worth. A far 
better measure is the many thousands of 
crippled children whose bodies have been 
restored at our hospitals, the thousands of 
cerebral palsied youngsters who have been 
taught to talk and to dress and to feed them- 
selyes, and to have known the immeasurable 
thrill of joining other youngsters at school 
and at play, because the Elks provided the 
treatment which set them free. 

When our colleges open their doors next 
September several hundred young Americans 
will be able to enter those doors only because 
the Elks dug into thelr pockets and gave 
them scholarships. Some of these young peo- 
ple are superior students, enormously gifted; 
others are just the average, but they all have 
talents that our country needs, and they 
will be able to make their greatest contribu- 
tion to society because of the generosity of 
the Elks. 

Always remember the men who defended 
our liberties and who today lie wounded or 
ill in hospitals. In gratitude for their sacri- 
fices the Elks throughout the year and in 
every veterans’ hospital in the land bring to 
these men entertainment and recreation. We 
remember them not only at Christmas but 
on other special occasions, The Elks Na- 
tional Service Commission under the guid- 
ance and leadership of my old and good 
friend, Judge Hallinan, presents programs of 
hope and encouragement in veterans’ hospi- 
tals every week and every month of every 
year. In these and in other ways we try to 
bring cheer and pleasure and to share a lit- 
tle of the load they bear and, above all, to 
make them know that we do not and shall 
not forget. 

These, my friends, are some of the true 
measures of Eikdom. They are, in fact, a 
refiection of the true greatness of America. 
They are the real spirit of America, the spirit 
that gives a meaning to the words of our 
Constitution. This is the spirit that flames 
from the torch high over New York Harbor, 
high across the world, and sends its mes- 
sages of serene defiance to sputniks else- 
where. 0 
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Proudly indeed the city of New York wel- 
comes the Benevolent Protective Order of 
Elks to the city of its birth. We rejoice in 
Elkdom's achievements. We know that this 
grand lodge session at the business meetings 
which will get underway tomorrow will chart 
a course for future achievements for the 
betterment of all America. 

Our city offers you all its resources for 
your comfort and for your convenience while 
you attend to the business that brings you 
here, and as the most hospitable city in 
the world, New York bids you, when the 
time comes to play, to enjoy to the fullest 
the pleasures of good life that this city offers 
in abundance. And, in addition to its 
amusements, we have this year the New 
York World's Fair which all of you must 
visit as frequently as possible and see as 
much of it as you can—even if it neces- 
sitates remaining for a few extra days. 

We all know the joyousness of life when 
enriched with good fellowship, and we all 
want to share it with others. 

Thank you very much—and God bless you. 


Time for Debate on Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on June 28, 1964, the Washington Post 
carried an article by Prof. Amitai Etzioni 
of Columbia University which I believe is 
of interest. As I stated in my speech on 
this subject on June 10, there is very 
little debate carried on in or out of 
Congress on U.S. policy in southeast Asia. 
I urge my colleagues to read the follow- 
ing article in the hope that it will stimu- 
late public discussion of this most im- 
portant issue: 

NEUTRAL INDOCHINA STILL A Burrer—aAsta 

SCHOLAR ARGUES TAHAT PEIPING ONLY WANTS 

A QUIET BORDER 

(Two weeks ago in this section, Prof. 
Wesley R. Fishel, of Michigan State Univer- 
sity, wrote that the United States could 
neither withdraw from former Indochina nor 
allow it to be neutralized. Our only choice, 
he argued, was to “stay and fight.” Here is 
a differing opinion on what our policy should 
be, written by an associate professor of 
sociology and a staff member of the Institute 
of War and Peace Studies at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Amitai Etzioni is also the author of 
“Winning Without War,” recently published 
by Doubleday.) 

(By Amitai Etzioni) 

In the last few weeks, the United States 
has again escalated the war in southeast 
Asia by strafing pro-Communist positions in 
Laos with rockets which hit, among other 
targets, a Chinese mission. 

Like previous escalations, this one did not 
bring us an inch closer to winning the war; 
guerrilla wars are never won from the air. 
Like prewious escalations, it involved us more 
deeply in a war that continually costs more 
lives and resources. This involvement, in 
effect, has given Communist China the 
option to decide if and when to turn this war 
into a Korean-type confrontation. 

If tomorrow, China were to match our 
thousands of advisers, our mass supply of 
modern weapons and our aerial bombard- 
ments, we would either have to retreat openly 
under fire (which is quite inconceivable), 
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engage in a large-scale conventional war 
(which the Democrats swore never to get 
entangled in again after Korea) or use nu- 
clear weapons, which would at least push 
China back into the arms of the Soviet 
Union and probably instigate a world war. 


A DULLES LEGACY 


The alternative is not preventive sur- 
render but genuine neutralization. In ex- 
amining neutralization, we have not yet freed 
ourselves from the Dulles tradition that sees 
in neutrality the immoral position of non- 
commitment in the struggle between the 
forces of light and darkness as well as an 
invitation to the Communists to try to fill 
the resulting vacuum. That neutralization 
is supported by De Gaulle (and the U.S.S.R.) 
is viewed by many in the capital as sufficient 
evidence in itself that this idea does not war- 
rant careful consideration. 

The critical question is not whether the 
area can be neutralized but whether neutral- 
ization can be made to stick and not be a thin 
cover for an American retreat and a Com- 
munist takeover. In principle, neutralization 
can be made to work only if it is in the inter- 
est of all the big powers concerned. It is 
my central contention that this is the case 
in southeast Asia now. 

The key to our mistrust of a neutralist 
solution for southeast Asia is our expectation 
that it will result in Chinese domination of 
the region. China is depicted by our propa- 
ganda as a major aggressive, expansionist 
power ready to engulf first the Indochinese 
peninsula, then Malaysia and Indonesia and 
soon all of Asia. 


PEIPING OVERRATED 


A busy team of learned State Department 
staff members and consultants provides an 
endless flood of quotations from Chinese 
writings and speeches to this effect. But we 
should learn to distinguish between pro- 
nouncements and policy. 

In reality, China is neither a major nor 
an aggressive power, and neutralization of 
the area would be in line with its present 
foreign policy. China's bellicose threats 
seek to cover up a quite cautious foreign 
policy in order to gain favor in the interna- 
tional Communist movement without incur- 
ring the risk of a major war. 

China has talked about liberating Taiwan 
for half a generation but has done nothing, 
about it. China has criticized Khrushchev 
for retreating from Cuba but itself did not 
try to move into next-door Hong Kong, full 


3 miles from its mainland shore. 

Par from being the aggressive nation we 
tend to describe, it has improved its relations 
with Japan, Pakistan, and Ceylon, increased 
its trade with Britain and Canada and won 
the recognition of more than 50 countries. 

In general, Communist China’s policy at 
this stage seems to be to be to support weak 
neutral governments on its borders. Cam- 
bodia has been such a weak neutral country 
for a decade and a half; Burma readily quali- 
fies for the same characterization; Nepal is 
not exactly a formidable opponent or a West- 
ern ally. Yet these countries are as free as 
Pakistan or Thailand. 

Even when India’s defenses collapsed, 
China did not take the risks involved in 
marching deeper into the country but lim- 
ited itself to holding a border zone that has 
been in dispute for years, and over which 
even Nationalist China recognizes mainland 
China's claim. Once India was shown to be 
weak, it was left alone. 

None of these neutral countries has been 
annexed because China itself is weak. Her 
agriculture is in a mess; her industrializa- 
tion is floundering; a succession of admin- 
istrative crises and food shortages have left 
the country with a low morale; the Chinese 
army is poorly equipped; China has found 
it difficult to obtain gasoline to fly its air- 
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planes since the Soviet Union cut off the 
supply; it has no nuclear weapons or modern 
systems of delivery. 

For at least the next decade, China will 
have to focus on building up its industrial 
base. Whether that goal can be reached in 
less than 20 years and whether China will be 
as Stalinist and bellicose after that period 
as it is now are open questions. For the 
next 10 years, however, China is to be ex- 
pected to prefer weak neutral countries on 
its borders over the risks of a fuller con- 
frontation with the United States as a result 
of a violation of a neutrality pact. 

To be successful, neutralization must be 
backed by power. We must make clear from 
the onset that neutralization will win our 
support only if China and Russia will com- 
mit themselves to refrain from armed inter- 
vention in the neutralized area, and that 
any violation of these commitments will 
bring our return with a vengeance, with 
whatever force required. 

We are now committed to protect the 
people of the area from external aggres- 
sion and to assure their right of self-deter- 
mination; we can fulfill this commitment 
under neutralization by setting up remote 
deterrence forces, I. e., by holding forces 
in a state of readiness outside a given 
territory to deter the intrusion of the 
other side and if necessary to counter it. 

The zone to be neutralized has yet to be 
determined. Ideally, all of southeast Asia 
should be included. North Vietnam was a 
Chinese vassal for hundreds of years, and 
its leaders still fear and resent Chinese over- 
lordship. Given an opportunity, Ho Chi 
Minh might well prefer to act like Yugo- 
slavia, at least like Rumania. 

But it might be too late for the inclusion 
of North Vietnam; the younger generation 
of pro-Chinese leaders might be too deeply 
entrenched for this plan. Nor is China 
likely to let go of North Vietnam. 

It would be more realistic to neutralize 
an area where China would be unwilling to 
accept the risks involved in continued or 
renewed conflict with the United States: 
South Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos south 
and west of the 1962 neutralization line 
(which the pro-Communist forces have not 
yet crossed). 

Such a zone would obviously meet with 
the approval of France and have the active 
support of Russia; the US.S.R. seeks to 
contain Chinese influence in Asia. 

A neutral zone established in line with 
the interests of all concerned might still be 
eroded and a major war triggered if either 
side, while seeking to adhere to its com- 
mitment, felt that the other side had violated 
the pact. That is what happened with 
the 1954 and 1961-62 neutralization accords. 

Not only were they not backed by power, 
but an utterly ineffectual international ma- 
chinery was set up to supervise their imple- 
mentation. A fair sized United Nations ob- 
server force the borders of the 
758. would go a long way toward doing that 
ob. 

By making violations more visible to world 
public opinion, would become less 
tempting. (No U.N. force could deter a major 
power intending openly to violate the neu- 
trality pact; that would be the task of the 
remote deterrence forces.) Such a U.N. force 
would be much more likely to gain Soviet fi- 
nancial support than the peacekeeping ac- 
tivities in the Congo or Gaza strip. 

After a short period of pacification, free 
elections should be held in the neutralized 
territories under U.N. supervision. ‘There 
seems to be no reason why Cambodia would 
not retain its current Government nor why 
south Laos, shorn of the Communists in the 
north, would not continue to be governed 
by the present Vientiane coalition of right- 
ists and neutralists. 

The fate of the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment is less easy to predict, The present 
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Government has practically no popular basis 
and suffers the onus of being the puppet of 
a foreign power. At worst, free elections 
would lead to a nationalist pro-Communist 
government. 

As long as South Vietnam was prevented by 
the neutrality pact from joining any military 
bloc or being annexed by North Vietnam, 
however, it would still be a buffer state in 
the way of future Chinese expansion. And 
there is the possibility that with the return 
of a saner life in South Vietnam, viable po- 
litical alternatives to the national liberation 
front would emerge. 

This is not a sanguine picture. Surely 
we would prefer to leave South Vietnam with 
& democratic government committed to eco- 
nomic development and social progress, But 
there is no way of establishing such a gov- 
ernment; surely our massive economic aid 
to a government by generals and our escala- 
tion of the war have not brought such a gov- 
ernment closer. 

The alternative in southeast Asia is not 
between fiourishing democracy and commu- 
nism but between trying neutralization and 
escalating a war in which no military victory 
seems possible; which devastates the coun- 
tryside, makes American support of repug- 
nant regimes seem necessary, and leaves 
China with the option to involve us in an- 
other Korcan- type war. 


Monocacy Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Battle of the Monocacy in Frederick 
County, Md., was not one of the larger 
battles of the Civil War in terms of 
troops involved, but it was a striking 
military operation costing the lives of 
some 2,000 men. Gen. Jubal Early’s 
Confederate troops won a notable victory 
but the 24-hour delay gave the Union 
forces time to reinforce their defenses 
around the city of Washington. Had 
this battle of the Monocacy not occurred, 
the Confederate forces would, in all prob- 
8 have taken the Nation’s Capital 

ty. 

Last November I introduced a bill to 
authorize the President to declare July 9 
of this year as Monocacy Battle Cen- 
tennial in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of that battle. The bill was 
Passed and the President signed the 
Proclamation. 

The city of Frederick held a 5-day cele- 
bration of this anniversary from July 5 
through 9 with a program which included 
the reenactment of the ransom of Fred- 
erick and dedication of the first Mary- 

marker on the Monocacy battle- 
field. The Frederick County Civil War 
Centennial, Inc., The Maryland Civil 
War Centennial Commission, and the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy all 
cooperated in this successful celebration. 
The Honorable E. Paul Magaha, mayor 
of Frederick, and other city officials 
joined with Frederick citizens to present 
the reenactment. Speeches or messages 
were included from the Honorable J. 
Millard Tawes, Governor of Maryland; 
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the Honorable Richard J. Hughes, Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey; the Honorable 
William W. Scranton, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania; the Honorable Philip H. Hoff, 
Governor of Vermont. 

The main address at the ranson of 
Frederick program on July 5 was de- 
livered by the Honorable Theodore R. 
McKeldin, mayor of Baltimore and for- 
mer Governor of Maryland. I include 
his inspirational remarks here for the 
attention of my colleagues. 

REMARKS oF MAYOR THEODORE R. McKELDIN, 
Mayor or THE Crry OF BALTIMORE 

For speed and daring Gen. Jubal Early 
may well be described as the George Patton 
of the Confederate Army, yet he gets sin- 
gularly little attention in the history books. 
The reason is Monocacy. Generals Tyler and 
Wallace could not stop Early. But on this 
field they delayed him 2 days and those days 
were just enough to bring troops back from 
Virginia to stiffen the defenses of Washing- 
ton. But for that delay Early might have 
come down in history as the never-to-be- 
forgotten Confederate commander who cap- 
tured the National Capital. 

But the Union paid a terrific price for the 
delay. Tyler lost 1,800 out of 6,000 men, a 
casualty rate of more than 25 percent, 2% 
times the rate at which the Romans called 
a legion decimated. Monocacy was not as 
great a battle as Gettysburg, but few fields 
have been more hotly contested in all the 
history of warfare. However, it only meas- 
ured up to the rest of that war. Only about 
2 million men were engaged on both sides 
but the war cost 500,000 lives—probably 
more because the records, especially on the 
Confederate side, are not complete. 

The explanation is that it was a family 
fight, traditionally the worst kind. When 
Americans fought Americans the fighting was 
more desperate and bloodier than when 
Americans have faced foes from any other 
nation. War is the world's great tragedy, 
but civil war is worse than any other kind, 
the greatest of all tragedies. 

Standing on the field where the fierce 
struggle took place, it is fitting that we 
should reverently thank God that all this is 
a hundred years behind us. For a full cen- 
tury a reunited nation has lived in domes- 
tic peace, and in foreign war has been more 
solidly united than it ever was before Monoc- 
acy was fought. Yet even as we return 
thanks to a beneficent providence, we must 
not allow ourselves to forget the duty that 
lies upon us to make sure that conditions 
like those that produced the Civil War shall 
not be allowed to exist in this country. 

The dragon's teeth that sprang up and 
flowered hideously from 1861 to 1865 were 
planted many years before Sumter was fired 
on. It may be asserted plausibly that the 
first handful were sown in 1619 when accord- 
ing to the colonial records, a Dutch ship sold 
to the planters of Jamestown 20 black slaves. 
With the cheap wisdom of hindsight, we can 
see now several occasions on which the fatal 
planting might have been plowed up. Jeffer- 
son, for example, wanted to write a repudia- 
tion of slavery in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The foreign slave trade was con- 
demned 11 years later in the Constitution, 
and many delegates wished to decree an end 
to the rest of the slave system. Several Pres- 
idents, the last being Abraham Lincoln, pub- 
licly favored emancipation by purchase. 

But because each opportunity was allowed 
to slip, the evil at last had to be wiped out 
in blood and fire. “I tremble for my coun- 
try,” said Jefferson, “when I refiect that God 
is just.” Each of us may well tremble when 
we refiect that in this case failure to do 
right when it was easy had to be paid for 
with the lives of hundreds of thousands of 
the bravest and best of both North and 
South. 
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Political commentators all assure us that 
& renewal of civil war in this country is in- 
conceivable, and I thoroughly agree; but 
there are many evils short of war that are not 
inconceivable and that may be brought upon 
us by apathetic refusal to face new duties 
that new times Iay upon us; and some of 
those evils are little short of the ultimate 
disaster of war. 

It seems to me a plain lesson of history 
that the greatest villains are not necessarily 
the greatest dangers to this country. Bene- 
dict Arnold was exposed before he could do 
any serious damage, If Aaron Burr con- 
spired at all, which many doubt, his conspi- 
racy was nipped in the bud. Thieves have 
wormed their way into public office time and 
again, yet it is doubtful that all of them put 
together have stolen as much as the price of 
one giant aircraft carrier. 

But honest men who refuse to face the 
facts, and dull men who cannot even see the 
facts, have brought upon us disasters many 
times worse than the damage that such a 
character as Boss Tweed inflicted on New 
York City. By 1861, the time had come 
when the institution of human slavery was 
no longer consonant with existence as a civil- 
ized nation, so for 4 years we reverted to the 
savagery of fratricidal strife: In the stress 
of emotion in those years and immediately 
after, the North said, and believed, that it 
was fighting against treason, the South said 
it was fighting against tyranny. Today we 
know that the basic cause of the conflict was 
neither treason nor tyranny. It was the re- 
luctance of men, and especially of political 
leaders on both sides to face up to the facts, 
to admit that the poet was right when he 
said that “new occasions teach new duties, 
time makes ancient good uncouth,” and to 
act accordingly. But the result was a 
greater calamity than either treason or 
tyranny ever inflicted upon the Nation. 

If we are honest with ourselves, can we say 
confidently that no such condition exists to- 
day? Iam afraid not. It seems to me that 
there is all too much evidence that we are 
still afflicted by the reluctance that was the 
undoing of our ancestors. I still hear men 
prominent in public life arguing that the 
facts of the 20th century are not facts at all, 
that what was accepted as truth by our 
grandfathers must be accepted as truth by 
us, and that he who says otherwise is not an 
honest man but a secret enemy of the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

I am firmly persuaded that this state of 
mind is as dangerous today as it was in 
1860. If you would know how dangerous it 
was then, look around you. Observe these 
monumental shafts, these sculptured figures, 
all attesting how on this spot thousands of 
brave men died to correct the errors of the 
statesmen in whom they had put their trust. 
I repeat, I do not fear another civil war, but 
I do fear to see a country riven by rancorous 
hatreds, not between North and South, but 
between class and class, race and race, sect 
and sect, haves and have-nots, rich and poor. 
A country so divided would be spiritually and 
intellectually paralyzed, made impotent to 
carry on the unfinished work that those 
whose blood once reddened this soil died to 
advance. 

That work is a continuous process of im- 
proving, amending, and stren; the 
processes of self-government by free men. 
Perhaps you noticed that I did not say dem- 
ocratic self-government. I omitted it be- 
cause democracy is not an end, but only a 
means to an end. The end is equal justice 
under equal protection of laws that apply to 
all alike. It follows that to attain the end, 
governmental institutions must change as 
conditions change; and the political leader 
who resists every suggestion of change is re- 
sisting the law of life itself. 

It is our great good fortune that it rests 

to carry on this work by peaceful 
by the ballot instead of the bullet, 
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by our labor instead of by the hazard of our 
lives, But because we are not called on to 
make the supreme sacrifice, we are all the 
more bound to make the lesser sacrifice of 
vigilance, of straight thinking, of honest vot- 
ing. 

We are not permitted to be at ease in Zion. 
We are not permitted to leave the decision 
on affairs of public interest to others, to the 
party, to the Governor, to the President. We 
shall not be held blameless if, refusing to 
think for ourselves, we follow blind leaders 
of the blind, for that means that both—not 
the blind leaders only, but both—shall fall 
into the ditch. 

The inheritance that we have received from 
our fathers is great, indeed, but it is not a 
hoard to be spent idly, but an estate to be 
cared for and constantly improved. The 
men who fought here guarded that estate 
with their lives; we can guard it by nothing 
more exacting than diligence and honesty. 
But do not hug the false comfort that it no 
longer needs guarding. On the contrary, 
it has always been in danger and it is in 
danger now. 

We have before our eyes shocking evidence 
that in parts of this country today, it is 
death to attempt to instruct an American 
citizen how to exercise his legal rights. It 
is death for a member of a minority group 
to try to organize his racial brethren to ap- 
peal for Justice. It may be death for little 
children to go into the House of the Lord to 
pray to the God of our fathers. 

All this happened far away from where we 
stand, but let us not lay the flattering unc- 
tion to our souls that we have no responsi- 
bility in such matters. We have at least the 
responsibility to set our faces like flint against 
any political leader who suggests tolerance 
of such conditions, and who opposes the 
effort to eliminate them. Only by meeting 
that responsibility can we do our part to- 
ward achieving the ultimate purpose of this 
Union: “To secure the blessing of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity.” 


Senator Dodd Was Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, Wil- 
liam S. White, in his column, “The Pass- 
ing Scene,” in the Washington Evening 
Star of July 24, 1964, paid a deserved 
tribute to the acumen and farsightedness 
of the senior Senator from Connecticut, 
Txomas J. Dopp. 

Senator Dopp has the capacity to take 
the long view, and his opinions have fre- 
quently been justified, in other instances, 
in the manner described by Mr. White. 

Iam Happy to include Mr. White’s col- 
umn herewith for the information of 
Members of Congress and readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Tue PASSING Scenz—Senator Dopp Was 

RIGHT 
(By William 8. White) 

Communist-backed rebels are again—and 
still—at work in the Congo. And, by one 
of the supreme ironies of our time, the West's 
one best hope for their ultimate defeat lies 
in the very man the United Nations and the 
United States sought to crush in crushing 
the once independent Congolese Province of 
Katanga. 
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Katanga's old separateness from a then 
chaotic Central Congo Government—a sepa- 
rateness the United Nations was pleased to 
call “secession"—was destroyed at last by 
United Nations tanks and aircraft In what 
was meant to be a final and bloody defeat 
for Katanga's then premier, Moise Tshombe. 

But Mr. Tshombe, who was always visibly 
the best bet the West had in all the Congo, 
as its strongest anti-Communist, has now 
been called back to head the same Central 
Government which had, under the lash of 
the United Nations, striven so long for his 
liquidation even as a mere provincial leader. 

It turned out that the Congo as a whole 
could not do without him. So now—sud- 
denly, indeed—the archvillain of yesterday 
in the fervid rhetoric of United Nations prop- 
agandists—and of some of our State Depart- 
ment propagandists, too—has become the 
indispensable force if the Congo is to he 
saved from Communist penetration. 

UNLIKE NKRUMAH 

One no longer hears him described as “the 
tool of the Katanga mining interests” or as 
some sort of evil reactionary. Evente—which 
is to say the slow march of commonsense— 
have rectified one of the most notable errors 
of the Kennedy administration. So, too, 
they have rehabilitated the reputation of the 
most sensible of current leaders in an Africa 
all too endowed with “leaders,” such as the 
incredible Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, who 
are quite indistinguishable from the other 
tin-pot stooges of international communism 
all around the world. 

Saying “I told you so” is an unpopular 
thing. But it is at times almost irresistible 
to those who in the past stood here in sup- 
port of Tshombe in a smait and lonely 
company amid the storms of shrill invective 
from ultraliberals who convinced themselves 
that the way to save the Congo was 
to smash the only man in it with the ca- 
pacity to push for Western interests and 
ideals. 


At the head of this small minority which 
has now become a majority—again, simply 
by the march of commonsense—was the man 
who took the worst beating of all, Senator 
Dopp, of Connecticut. Senator Dopp—an au- 
thentic liberal and indeed a man who on 
some domestic matters is uncomfortably 
liberal to this columnist at least—with m- 
finite patience and fortitude fought month 
upon month. He fought most of all to make 
President Kennedy see that he was being led 
astray in his anti-Tshombe position by ad- 
visers whose patriotism is beyond question 
but whose judgment and realism have been 
condemned by history itself. 

His reward was to be vilified as few poli- 
ticlans have been—though vilification never 
came from Mr. Kennedy, who himself was 
far from easy at the policy which had been 
thrust upon him. Senator Donn found him- 
self bracketed, in the hot, nonsensical 
sloganeering of our age, with “rightwing- 
ism,” with “anticolonialism” and with God 
knows what else. 

AN UNWELCOME HERO 


He took his lumps. And he went on and 
on with what he believed to be, and what 
was, a high and desperately needed mission 
to help reclaim for the West what the West 
seemed helibent to destroy in the Congo— 
that is, a Western position of strength. 

He kept up communication with the Congo 
by going repeatedly to the Congo to see for 
himself. Patiently and repeatedly, he re- 
ported the facts to State Department people, 
most of whom were not willing then to listen 
and not happy to see the round, determined 
face of Tuomas J. Dopp poking itself reso- 
lutely into offices which would gladly have 
him if they could. 

It is past time now for a salute to this 
Tomas J. Dopp; and it is time, too, to draw 
a lesson or two from this episode. 
first lesson is that the U.S. Senate, 
here men of courage can take and hold un- 
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popular positions in the teeth of all the 
massive power of propaganda, is a pretty 
useful place, after all, in our national society, 

The second lesson is that it is not the 
majority which is always right. The hope- 
lessly minority opinion of today can still 
become the majority opinion of some to- 
morrow—always provided that the minority 
knows the facts and has the persistence to 
go on crying them out against all the forces 
of conformism. 


Congress Better Act or Else 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, recently 
an editorial appeared in the Perry News 
Herald of Perry, Fla., which dealt with 
the Supreme Court’s decision regarding 
the apportioning of State legislatures. 
I thought this was a most timely and 
thought-provoking editorial and agree 
entirely with the thoughts advanced 
therein. Iam having it reprinted here so 
that other Members of Congress might 
have an opportunity to read it as I feel 
it is an excellent presentation of a most 
important subject: 

CONGRESS BETTER Act OR ELSE 

“All powers not expressly delegated to Fed- 
eral Government shall be reserved for the 
several States." 

Read it again, two or three times, and 
let it sink in good. It’s taken directly from 
the Constitution of these United States. 

What happened to this portion of our Na- 
tion's Constitution when the U.S, Supreme 
Court declared recently that both houses in 
State legislatures—including Florida’s—must 
be apportioned according to population? 

And what happened to the sections in the 
Constitution that call for one House in the 
Federal Government to be apportioned by 
population, and the other to be apportioned 
by geography? 

Since most State legislatures—also includ- 
ing Florida's legislature—are based on the 
Federal pattern, it would seem that the Su- 
preme Court's next step, logically, Is to de- 
clare apportionment of the Congress uncon- 
stitutional, and finally, declare the Consti- 
tution itself unconstitutional. 

Thank goodness the Court has adjourned 
for the summer and will not meet again until 
October. Maybe this will give us time to let 
the awful truth sink in before the Court picks 
up its rod and staff and begins legislating 
again. 

The Supreme Court, surely, has overstepped 
its authority with its far-reaching apportion- 
ment decision. The concept of the Court 
was not that it should crack the whip over 
the States, the Congress, the executive 
branch, and every other source of leadership 
in this Nation. 

The Court was intended to serve as a valu- 
able check and balance on a potentially head- 
strong Congress, to preserve the Constitution, 
constitutional law and its direction, and to 
make decisions based on justice and the Con- 
stitution. However, the Court has gone far 
afield in its decisionmaking and the results, 
we feel, do not reflect the conservative, sound 
reasoning based on law that is in keeping 
with the image of the Supreme Court. 

In recent years, we have seen the Court 
accept sults against the established order of 
this Nation from persons varying from crack- 
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pots to high school boys, and many of the 
cherished traditions, concepts of government, 
and patriotic ideals that have sparked great- 
ness in this land have been exploded into 
clouds of dust like so many clay pigeons at 
a shooting range. 

It's true that we in this Nation have our 
problems, problems that have existed for 
many years. But it is the function of repre- 
sentative government—namely the Con- 
gress—to do something about them. It is 
not the Court's responsibility nor authority. 
The Supreme Court is with the re- 
sponsibiilty of determining the law, not man- 
ufacturing it. 

Talk of impeaching Supreme Court Jus- 
tices, or of packing“ the Court with more 
members to get relief are desperate measures 
and, in our judgment, set dangerous prece- 
dents for the future and are not warranted 
except in the most perilous circumstances. 

It seems to us, however, that action on 
the part of the Congress is overdue on neu- 
tralizing some of the decisions of the Court. 

that the Court's decision on appor- 
tionment is obnoxious to the majority, then 
the Constitution should be changed to read 
specifically what we thought it meant these 
centuries so the Court will have no leeway 
in interpreting its meaning. 

It appears that such action to amend the 
Constitution is the only way to bring our 
runaway Court under control without de- 
stroying it. Congress better take some action 
before it feels the sting of the bee in its own 
bonnet. 

We are looking to the Florida delegation— 
Senators and Congressmen—for some leader- 
ship in Washington along these lines. We 
hope the people in this county, and counties 
throughout Florida and this land will express 
their chagrin to their elected representa- 
tives in Congress, 


Antipoverty Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
orp, I include the following letter I re- 
cently received from Mr. B. E. Young- 
quist, superintendent of the Northwest 
School of Agriculture in Crookston, 
Minn. I think Mr. Youngquist has 
raised some very provocative and stimu- 
lating questions on the administration’s 
antipoverty program and ones which I 
hope my colleagues will give careful at- 
tention to when considering this legis- 
lation. 

The letter follows: 

UNIVERSITY oF MINNESOTA, INSTITUTE 
or AGRICULTURE, NORTHWEST SCHOOL 
AND EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Crookston, Minn., June 22, 1964. 
Hon, ALBERT H. QUIE, 
Congressman, House of Representatives, Con- 
gress of the United States, Washington, 
DL. 


Dear AL: A note of appreciation for your 
last report. I particularly appreciated your 
report and comments on the President's pov- 
erty package. There has been a lot of talk 
about this matter, but very little in the na- 
ture of detailed intentions. It seems we are 
faced with another agency to operate in the 
broad field of education and in some aspects 
of welfare. Can't we do better by operating 
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within the framework of existing institu- 
tions—expanding and adjusting where neces- 
sary? 

I firmly believe we have plenty of agencies 
at the State level which can handle educa- 
tion and training problems, providing funds 
are at hand to harness the manpower. If 
Federal funds can be provided on an appro- 
priate matching basis so that existing State 
agencies and community agencies can better 
handle some problems, I believe such Fed- 
eral money would be spent as effectively as 
possible. = 

I do not like the idea of another Federal 
director—especially when it seems to super- 
impose upon other agencies. 

At first glance, the Farm Family Develop- 
ment Corporation idea sounds ill advised. 
This was tried in the 1930's on the Beltrami 
Island project up in northwestern Minnesota, 
among other places. Today, this land is back 
raising trees and wildlife. This, of course, 
isn't reason to ban all such ideas, but the 
economics of this needs very careful study. 
There may be room for some of this within 
commuting distance of other jobs. 

It seems to me that we have not identified 
the poverty problem as it exists in all places. 
Do we know enough about the kind of peo- 
ple we are dealing with? 

Some of our welfare programs tend to de- 
velop some unusual ideas among our young 
people. I think of the case (a true story) 
of the young couple who went to the wel- 
fare office to ascertain procedures to become 
eligible for a welfare check. They indicated 
to the welfare officer that they were going to 
to be married soon and would like to have 
all these matters straightened out before 
they got married. Do we have educative re- 
sponsibilities to this young couple? 

Our economic and social systems are not 
perfect in the United States of America; yet, 
for those who have ambition and desire for 
self-improvement, there seems to be plenty 
of opportunities to get ahead. Does this 
legislation foster an attitude of personal ir- 
responsibility and apathy to civic duty? It 
is true that “the space age” with automa- 
tion and all has faced us with new problems 
of retraining, etc. 

While I am much for the President's con- 
cern for the downtrodden, I firmly believe 
that it would be ill use of funds to set up 
an entirely new agency. I trust that “citi- 
zen-leaders” in the Congress will rise to a 
sharp identification of the “poverty prob- 
lem“ before enacting legislation. I trust our 
Congress will note that it is much easier to 
distill out programs than it is to adminis- 
trate effectively with a brand new Federal- 
level agency. It would seem wisest to use 
existing es and “to harness them” to 
application of the action programs to the 
local scene. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. E. YOUNGQUIST, 
Superintendent. 


Love Finds Way: Chance Meeting at 
Kennedy Bier Leads to Wedding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr, O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under the headline, “Love Finds 
the Daily Monitor Leader of 
Mount Clemens, Mich., recently related 
how the tragic events of last November 22 
brought together a young man and young 
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woman, how the young man later found 
the young woman and that they now plan 
to be married. 

The young woman is Miss Betty Penar 
of East Detroit in my congressional dis- 
trict. Her flance is Mr. Robert Sturgeon 
of Washington, D.C. They met in Wash- 
ington last fall as they stood with thous- 
ands of other Americans in the long 
line of mourners who waited through 
that cold November night to pay their 
final respects to our late and beloved 
President Kennedy. 

As the Monitor Leader article points 
out, the lives of this young man and 
woman “were intermingled with the late 
President in his hopes, ambitions, and 
goals.” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I place the article, written by Mr. 
Bud Sloan for the Daily Monitor Leader, 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Love FINDS Way: CHANCE MEETING AT KEN- 
NEDY BIER LEADS TO WEDDING 
(By Bud Sloan) 

Love, tis said, will find its way. 

And it found its way to Betty and Bob. 
She is a sophomore at Wayne State Univer- 
sity and he is a senior at the University of 
Maryland. 

They have set the date for the wedding at 
East Detroit’s St. Veronica Catholic Church. 

It will be November 28. 

And it is no happenstance that the mar- 
riage will occur during the first anniversary 
of the week President John F. Kennedy was 
assassinated. 

For the lives of Betty Penar, 18, of 15408 
Collinson, East Detroit, and Robert Sturgeon, 
of Washington, D.C., were intermingled with 
the late President in his hopes, ambitions, 
and goals. 

In truth, Mr. Kennedy’s death brought 
them together. 

Miss Penar, a member of the “Kennedy 
Girls”"—the indefatigable corps of young 
women who helped popularize Mr. Kennedy 
when he was cam for the office of 
President—felt she suffered a personal loss 
when a sniper’s bullet took his life in Dallas. 

As a Kennedy Girl, Miss Penar was in Mr. 
Kennedy’s entourage when he visited cities 
in Wayne and Macomb Counties. 

So, it was no surprise to her family, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Penar, that Miss Penar an- 
nounced her intention of traveling to the 
Nation's Capital to pay her respects to the 
dead President. 

There in Washington, D.C., she joined the 
long, slow-moving queue to pass, for a mo- 
ment, Mr. Kennedy’s bier. 

And, in the manner of people bound to- 
gether in common grief, a young man spoke 
to her of the life and tragic death of the 
young President. 

Their hushed friendliness helped pass the 
long wait to the somber room where Mr. 
Kennedy’s body rested. 

Then, after a moment of prayer at the 
side of the flag-draped casket, the crowd 
swept the two apart. 

Miss Penar took a plane back to Detroit. 
Her parents met her at the airport and drove 
her home. 

To assuage her grief, Miss Penar started a 
month of personal mourning. 

She wore black and the upper corner of 
her dress bore only a small Kennedy button. 

But, back on the banks of the Potomac, 
all was not well with the young man who 
had talked briefiy with Miss Penar. 

He wanted to see her again. 

And to a young man, on the verge of love, 
nothing is impossible. 

Armed with only two salient facts he set 
about to find her. He knew her name was 
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Betty and that she attended Wayne State 
University. 

He telephoned WSU by long distance and 
wondered—if he came to the university's 
office—if they could produce pictures of all 
the Bettys enrolled so he could find his 
Betty. 

University officials were sympathetic but 
told him the thought was impractical. 

His next move was to forward money to 
the university's student newspaper to insert 
an ad to read: “Lost: One Betty in the 
vicinity of the Capitol Building, Washington, 
D.C., on November 25, 1963.” 

The ad found its way to a sentimental 
editor. He sent the money back and ran 
a story on the front page of the student 
paper about the “lost Betty.” 

A classmate showed the story to Miss 
Penar. 

She wrote to the young man—Robert 
Sturgeon. 

Then followed many long-distance calls 
between Washington and East Detroit and 
plane trips by Sturgeon to visit Miss Penar 
and her family in East Detroit. 

Last Easter week, Miss Penar visited the 
Sturgeon family in Washington. 

During that week, Sturgeon and Miss Penar 
made several trips to Arlington Cemetery. 
On each visit they placed flowers on the grave 
of President Kennedy. 

Since she ended her mourning period, Miss 
Penar’s only dress ornament has been a small 
Kennedy button. 

And, perhaps, artfully concealed in her 
wedding gown, will be the button. 


The Color of Crime 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 

lowing editorial, delivered on ABC-TV 
in New York during the week of July 11, 
points out something that we have all 
felt while rioting was occurring in New 
York City, specifically, that crime is 
crime no matter who commits it, and 
that it can not be excused because of 
race. 
This editorial applauds Roy Wilkins of 
the NAACP for speaking out—in the face 
of a possible loss of his following—and 
condemning the crimes committed by 
Negroes who are taking advantage of the 
racial problems in New York. 

I commend this editorial to our col- 
leagues as a much needed statement 
about a fine and respected Negro leader 
who continues to speak out in the name 
of law, order, and sanity: 

THE COLOR OF CRIME 

Because we've heard so much intemperance 
and so much rashness lately about race and 
rights, we're glad to applaud statements of 
moderation and good sense. That's why we'd 
like to cheer a bit for Roy Wilkins of the 
NAACP. Mr. Wilkins had a lot to say about 
color and crime lately in a column for a 
New York newspaper and it made good sense 
to us. He pointed a stern finger just where 
it should be pointed when he said that the 
young Negro hoodiums who have lately ter- 
rorized subway trains and streets in the city 
have been “cutting and slashing at the self- 
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Wilkins also scolded the civil rights leaders 
who have excused the subway terrorists and 
have blamed the city for making them ter- 
rorists. He said these excuses were just 
“coverup for pure, vicious crime.” One of 
the reasons why we're glad Roy Wilkins made 
these strong statements is because they've 
been waiting to be said for some time. In 
fact, they’ve needed saying by Negro leader- 
ship for some time. We think it’s a shame 
that more Negro leaders haye not disasso- 
ciated themselves more strongly from the 
Negro terrorists who have surfaced lately in 
this city. Statements that indicate that 
one or another civil rights group is ready to 
excuse vice or crime only because it is Negro 
crime can seriously harm general public 
sympathy for the advance of racial integra- 
tion. Civil rights leaders cannot afford to 
lose the public’s sympathy for their cause. 
Negro leaders cannot forget that they must 
gain their equal rights within the rules and 
ethics of a society that already exists. They 
must build the future of their race on the 
basis of those rules as they are or as they 
may change. There are no otherrules. They 
must always associate themselves and their 
cause with the most moral and stable parte 
of the broad society. An integrated society 
should know no color, but neither should 
crime, and, as parts of a moral society, Negro 
leaders must oppose crime with equal vigor, 
regardless of who committs it, in New York 
or Mississippi. We're glad that Roy Wilkins 
has taken a lead in such an important area— 
Judging crime because it is wrong and crim- 
inals because they hurt all society. We hope 
other integration leaders will be as broad- 
minded. 


Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Peter 
Fornaby, Jr., member of the Board of 
Supervisors of the County of Westches- 
ter, N.Y., has written a perceptive article 
pointing out the inadequacy of present 
U.S. policies to assist the captive nations 
of the world to obtain self-determina- 
tion. Mr. Fornaby calls for stronger ac- 
tion to remind the Soviet Union of her 
promise to the people of Eastern Europe. 

The article follows: 

The President recently recommended “new 
ties to East Europe.” However, the action 
desperately needed with regard to the “cap- 
tive nations” is not closer ties with Com- 
munist regimes. but a demand by the Presi- 
dent that Soviet Russia live up to her prom- 
ise of self-determination for the peoples of 
Poland, East Germany, and Central Europe. 

The administration hopes to play on na- 
tionalism to wean the countries of Eastern 
Europe away from Soviet Russia. This policy 
seems to overlook several important facts 
about the nature of Communist domination 
over these countries. First is police state 
control. This was vividly and tragically 
demonstrated by the slaughter of thousands 
of people in Poland, Hungary, and East Ger- 
many who tried to free themselves from the 
Communist yoke. Secondly, Marxism-Len- 
inism is the pseudoreligion of Communists 
everywhere, and it is both an international 
doctrine as well as a total way of life. Thus, 
the perfect Communist owes all his allegi- 
ance to Marxism-Leninism and none to coun- 
try, family, or church. Communism tran- 
scends nationalism and race. The fact that 
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Communists to this day subscribe to this 

doctrine was illustrated by Khrushchev him- 

self in a podium-pounding speech at Aswam, 

Egypt, in May of this year, calling for “unity 

of a Communist kind—workers of the world 

uned ignoring racial and nationalistic 
es.“ 

The effect of increased tles in- 
creased trade with Communist con- 
trolled nations of Eastern Europe, as recom- 
mended, will be the perpetuating and 
strengthing of systems that would otherwise 
sag and possibly collapse. A policy that per- 
petuates Communist does a crue] in- 
justice to the people held in subjection un- 
der them. 

The time has long passed for a President of 
the United States and his spokesmen to set 
the record straight. Soviet Russia is the 
largest colonialist, imperialistic, and aggres- 
sor nation on the face of the earth. Regard- 
less of this fact this Communist Government 
has the gall to hold themselves out as the 
anticolonialist and further to brand the 
United States what we are not and Soviet 
Russia is. 

The United States, victor in two major 
World Wars, fought to preserve freedom and 
did not annex 1 inch of territory. Further- 
more, the United States gave massive aid to 
her adversaries to alleviate suffering and 
bring them to complete economic recovery. 
In contrast to this record, Soviet Russia over 
the same period of time conquered one- 
fourth of the earth’s surface and in the proc- 
ess enslaved 1 billion people. Today the 
Communists are relentlessly pursuing their 
unalterable goal: World domination under a 
godless dictatorship. Acts of aggression are 
being committed all over the world—in Cuba, 
Panama, Brazil, Venezuela, Zanzibar, Viet- 
nam, Laos, East Germany, etc. 

Although it is doubtful that the Soviet 
Union would comply with our demand that 
Soviet Russia live up to her promise of “self- 
determination” for the people of Eastern 
Europe the following direct benefits would 
flow from such a stand: 

1. Continued failure by the Soviets to 
live up to this sacred promise would be testi- 
mony to the world that Russia, the professed 
anticolonialist, is in fact the most brazen 
colonialist and imperialistic nation of our 
time. 

2. Aid in breaking down the “big lle” tech- 
nique. 

3. Give heart to.the billion people enslaved 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, and 
in Cuba, because they will know that there 
is still a champion of liberty and freedom 
in the world—the United States of America. 


Cloak and Dagger Druggists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, 
American drug and pharmaceutical firms 
spend millions of dollars annually in re- 
search and development projects to bring 
better products to the people of the 
United States. 

This costly research and development 
has led to the discovery of many new 
drugs to combat sickness and disease. 

In recent years, however, this research 
investment by American firms has been 
threatened by the theft of U.S. patents 
by unscrupulous foreign manufacturers. 
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I have introduced legislation (HR. 
1707) to protect American firms from 
this patent pirating, and the bill is now 
pending before the House Judiciary 
Committee with no hearings scheduled. 

The problem is gradually being 
brought to the attention of the American 
people as evidenced by the material con- 
tained in an editorial published July 27, 
in the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star. 

This editorial contains a message 
which should be heeded by the Congress 
in providing additional safeguards for 
our drug industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I request unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be reprinted in 
its entirety in order that the situation be 
brought to the attention of the entire 
Congress. The editorial is as follows: 

CLOAK AND DAGGER DRUGGISTS 

Although it has no James Bond to drama- 
tize its problem, the American drug indus- 
try is daily coping with a cloak-and-dagger 
menace just as serious in its way as political 
subversion: The company spy. 

For 2 years now, one pharmaceutical firm, 
for example, has been battling through the 
courts to recover damages for what it terms 
theft of antibotic secrets. The company, 
American Cyanamid, claims that Italian con- 
cerns purchased through various intermedi- 
aries confidential information regarding its 
products, chiefly Aureomycin and Declomy- 
cin. The company is asking $5 million in 
damages. 


The case points up several aspects of a 
little-understood industry. Drugmakers live 
largely off brainpower. Their product is the 
result of long and expensive research. 
Though a product in the end may cost only 
pennies to manufacture, the company must 
recover huge outlays for research. And of 
course a good many drugs end up in the 
wastebasket along the way to a success. 

The American Cyanamid case raises the 
question of whether new laws are not needed 
to protect such research. Civil suits are 
expensive and slow, and it is debatable 
whether they really deter foreign piracy. 

Although at least two bills, have been in- 
troduced in Congress to punish theft of com- 
pany secrets and halt Government purchase 
of unlicensed foreign drugs, the States ap- 
pear to be ahead of Washington in this area. 
New York State this year enacted a law 
making it grand larceny to steal laboratory 
cultures or formulas, A similar bill is pend- 
ing in Georgia. 

As of now, one Federal law protecting re- 
fearch secrets is the National Stolen Prop- 
erties Act. But it does not cover intangibles 
such as knowledge, and the Federal patent 
law, while prohibiting unlicensed manufac- 
ture, is ineffective against trade espionage. 

Industrial research, a multi-billion-dollar 
business and one of America’s great re- 
sources, needs more precise safeguards than 
this. Congress should help. 


Harold P. Hinman: Distinguished 
Educator and Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 
Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, 


Harold P. Hinman, president and 
founder of the Cardigan Mountain 
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School in Canaan, N.H., died last week, 
but his full and active life will long be 
remembered by the many who knew and 
respected him. While engaged in the 
granite monument business, “Hap” Hin- 
man played a prominent role in Dart- 
mouth College alumni affairs through the 
years. He took a leading part in the 
community activities of Canaan. Eight- 
een years ago after retiring from busi- 
ness, he organized the Cardigan Moun- 
tain School, a pre-preparatory boarding 
school for boys, and this notable project 
became his principal interest. As an 
educator, community leader, and per- 
sonal friend, “Hap” Hinman will be sore- 
ly missed. 

The Canaan Reporter published on 
July 23 the following editorial in tribute 
to Harold Hinman: 

“Hap” Hinman 

Hap Hinman's death brings home to the 
Canaan community the profound truth that 
Hap’s contribution to the town is a match- 
less one. 

In building Cardigan Mountain School on 
a beautiful site on Canaan Street Lake, Hap 
gave a fresh and appealing image to Canaan, 
and this was his intention. With a fine boys’ 
school operating on a lovely campus, Canaan 
itself has moved forward in education, first 
dropping the old district elementary schools 
in favor of a modern eight-grade school, then 
joining in a cooperative district. These 
promising developments had also been very 
much in Hap’s mind. A man of great re- 
sourcefulness, courage, and energy, he was 
intensely proud of his town and State. 

Some years ago Haydn Pearson, after a 
visit to the Cardigan campus, wrote: 
“Dreams come true in this taut, uneasy 
world, and usually behind the dream come 
true you will find a reason.” 

Hap Hinman was the reason for Cardigan. 
The dream was his. In his years of retire- 
ment from the business world he devoted 
most of his time and much of his vast ener- 
gies to bring to life a dream of long stand- 
ing—a school for boys below preparatory 
school age that would prepare them to accept 
responsibilities and leadership. 

For 17 years boys have been coming to 
Cardigan from every part of the country, 
and from foreign countries as well, to re- 
ceive this type of education. Twenty-four 
enrolled when the school opened September 
19, 1946. Last year’s enrollment exceeded 
135. The current summer school lists nearly 
100. In the fall, with an addition nearing 
ey enrollment is likely to reach 

Cardigan is Hap Hinman’s legacy to Canaan 
and to New Hampshire. It is a rich legacy. 


Address of Hon. G. Mennen Williams, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Sunday, July 19, 1964, the Honor- 
able G. Mennen Williams, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for African Affairs, gave 
an address at the Captive Nations Day 
observance in Pittsburgh. 
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I believe our colleagues would be in- 
terested in Governor Williams’ remarks 
and under unanimous consent, I include 
them at this point in the Rrcorp: 
ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE G. MENNEN WIL- 

LIAMS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 

AFRICAN AFFAIRS, AT THE CAPTIVE NATIONS 

an ORSERVANCE, PITTSBURGH, Pa., JULY 19, 


Believe me, I am proud and happy to join 
you to give, in the words of President John- 
son's captive nations proclamation, “renewed 
devotion to the just aspirations of all people 
for national independence and human 
liberty.” 

The Assembly of Captive Nations some 
years back honored me with a plaque fiying 
the flags of the captive nations. That plaque 
is the only European note in my collection 
of African things at my office. But, as I 
explain to my African friends from time to 
time, those fiags are far from out of place 
among any people who love freedom. For 
freedom is indivisible. Those who seek free- 
dom in Africa should be as one with those 
who seek it in Europe. And those who seek 
freedom in Europe should be as one with 
those who seek it in Africa. Not all Africans 
understand this yet. Neither do all Euro- 
peans or Americans. But the day is ap- 
proaching when all men everywhere will 
know that they will never be free so 
long as any man anywhere is in any way 
restricted in his freedom, 

In Africa, as in Europe, the Communists, 
both Russian and Chinese, have sought to 
win nations and peoples to communism. 
The United States has done all in its power, 
consistent with our worldwide commitments, 
to help African countries strengthen their 
independence. Largely because of the fierce 
determination of African countries to be 
free and independent, no nation in Africa 
today is a Communist satellite, nor is it 
likely any African nation will be, if the West 
continues to help African nations 
their freedom. But the efforts of the Com- 
munists for domination are by no means 
over, and the forces of freedom and inde- 
pendence must remain alert. 


To better my understanding of how Com- 
munists work and how the freedom-loving 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain react to 
the Soviets, I visited Poland several years 
ago. What I saw convinced me that not 
even the heavy yoke of Communist rule 
can ever crush the will of people behind the 
Iron Curtain to believe in God and to 
struggle to be free. This I saw in the eyes 
and actions of people who, despite the warn- 
ings and mockery of Communist officials, 
thronged a church to witness what they be- 
lieved to be the miraculous apparition of the 
Blessed Mother to help her people in their 
hour of need. I saw it, too, in the response 
to my words, at Warka, home of Casimir 
Pulaski, Polish patriot and American Revy- 
olutionary hero, when I said: “Polska byla 
wolna; Polska bedzie wolna—Poland was 
free; Poland will be free.” 

But the symbol that touched me as much 
as anything was a picture you all know 
well. I saw it in the American Family of 
Man photographic exhibit right in the heart 
of Warsaw. This picture was one of bare- 
handed patriots hurling cobblestones at 
advancing Soviet tanks. That inspiring ex- 
ample of human courage, born of love of 
freedom, defying the cold steel of Commu- 
nist oppression, indicated to me that what- 
ever the odds the flame of freedom does 
not falter in the hearts of men and women 
behind the Iron Curtain, 

My studies of reactions in other Iron Cur- 
tain countries convince me that in all those 
countries there is resistance to oppression 
and love of liberty. These things I remember 
as we meet today in a free land to rededicate 
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ourselves to the return of freedom to those 
deprived of it by the Communists. 

We shall remain steadfast in our ad- 
herence to freedom until freedom becomes 
universal and the captive peoples are able 
to choose their own leadership; to worship 
where and as they choose; to read and to 
listen to uncontrolled news media; to work 
at a job or profession of their own choice; 
and are assured of adequate food, clothing, 
housing, medical care, and education for 
themselves and their children. So long as a 
single nation remains enslaved and any one 
of its citizens is denied any of the rights 
of freemen, particularly the holy right of 
self-determination, we cannot glory in free- 
dom's magnificent gains, nor can we cease 
fighting for these victims of oppression and 
tyranny. 

So long as the Soviets maintain their form 
of colonization when the civilized world is 
swiftly eliminating all forms of external 
authority and control over indigenous peo- 
ple, our own peace and freedom are in 
jeopardy. Thus, we must be ever mindful 
of the seriousness of our obligations to con- 
tinue to seek the freedom of these captive 
states. 

At Minneapolis last month, President 
Johnson said, “if a nation is to keep its 
freedom it must be prepared to risk war, 
When necessary, we will take that risk.” 
But he also sald, “as long as I am President, I 
will spare neither my office nor myself in 
the quest for peace.” He then defined peace 
as “a world where no nation fears another” 
and where “no nation can force another to 
follow its command.” 

This Nation, in its quest for freedom and 
peace, has not been afraid to risk war when 
thet risk had to be taken. Under the cool 
and courageous leadership of President John 
F. Kennedy, our Nation faced up to the Com- 
munist threat of nuclear war, and the Rus- 
sians were compelled to remove their mis- 
siles from Cuba. This confrontation did 
more than remove missiles aimed at the 
heart of America. It went a long way to re- 
lease fear from the hearts of millions of men 
and women behind the Iron Curtain. It 
showed them that tyranny could not con- 
tinue to ride roughshod over freedom. It 
showed them that the United States, if nec- 
essary, would fight for freedom, and would 
fight with the power to win. 

In countless tests of will in and around 
Berlin, under President Kennedy and under 
President Johnson, the United States has not 
faltered. Our dedication to freedom and self- 
determination remains unalterable, and in 
the end freedom will win. 

In his quest for the kind of peace “where 
no nation can force another to follow its 
command,” President Johnson has said: "we 
work * * * to strengthen the ability of 
every European people to select and shape 
its own society,” In the furtherance of that 
goal he has left no stone unturned. He has 
worked to bulld our military, economic and 
spiritual strength. When he has had to 
face force with force, from Berlin to Vietnam, 
he has not faltered. And when he has had 
the opportunity to build bridges to peace and 
freedom through lending strength and cour- 
age to people behind the Iron Curtain, he 
has done that, too. 

At the dedication of the C. Mar- 
shall Research Library, on May 23 of this year, 
President Johnson said: 

“We will continue to build bridges across 
the gulf which has divided us from Eastern 
Europe. They will be bridges of increased 
trade, of ideas, of visitors, and of humani- 
tarian aid. We do this for four reasons: 
First, to open new relationships to countries 
seeking increased independence yet unable to 
risk isolation. Second, to open the minds 
of a new generation to the values and the 
visions of the Western civilization from which 
they come and to which they belong. Third, 
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to give freer play to the powerful forces of 
legitimate national pride—the strongest bar- 
rier to the ambition of any country to domi- 
nate another. Fourth, to demonstrate that 
identity of interest and the prospects of 
progress for Eastern Europe lie in a wider re- 
lationship with the West.” 

What has happened since this policy of 
strength and bridges? 

No one who knows the world today can 
deny that men and women behind the Iron 
Curtain are beginning to reach for greater 
freedom with some success. 

We can rejoice in several recent actions 
taken by Hungary to grant amnesty to po- 
litical exiles; to permit the freedom fighters 
to return to their homelands on visits; and 
to assure free travel and exchange of infor- 
mation. We trust that these are merely the 
first steps toward the acquiring of greater 
liberty and freedom by the people of Hun- 


Let me mention another example. In 
compliance with President Johnson's ad- 
monition to bulid bridges of understanding 
between ourselves and the people isolated 
by the Iron Curtain, our country undertook 
very helpful discussions with Rumanian rep- 
resentatives which were recently concluded. 
Rumania is asserting more independence and 
is becoming more Western-minded. It is 
turning more of its trade and cultural con- 
tacts toward the West, as well as granting 
amnesty to political offenders at home. 

As a result of these developments, I be- 
lieve we can honestly say that President 
Johnson has worked to promote conditions 
where freedom could grow—and freedom has 
grown, thanks be to God. 

Unfortunately, it is human nature to tend 
to become more and more complacent as 
time goes on. Americans can all be thankful 
that so many of you refuse to become com- 
placent about the tragedies and suffering 
which took place in your homelands. 

No real solution can be found to the prob- 
lem of bringing freedom to captive popula- 
tions unless people everywhere join them in 
their determination to be free. Unless we 
share our blessings of freedom in a concrete 
and personal way with the people of Eastern 
Europe, we have failed to merit being called 
true American citizens, 

Before concluding, let me say that America 
will do a better job in helping others across 
the world achieve freedom and self-expres- 
sion as it assures freedom and self-expression 
to all its own citizens. There isn’t an ethnic 
group here that hasn’t known discrimination 
and hasn't fought against it. A distinguished 
American of Polish descent, Postmaster Gen- 
eral John A. Gronouski, had something to 
say the other day about America spreading 
freedom around the world. He said: 

“But it will not be the America of hate 
groups and racial intolerance that will spread 
freedom throughout the world. It will be 
the America of Lyndon B. Johnson who said 
just a year ago; 

“Until justice is blind to color, until ed- 
ucation is unaware of race, until opportunity 
is unconcerned with the color of men’s skins, 
emancipation will be a proclamation but not 
a fact?!” 

My friends, I’m confident Postmaster Gen- 
eral Gronouski speaks for us all in demand- 
ing dignity and freedom for all men every- 
where. 

And now, in conclusion, let me urge you 
to leave no task undone which would im- 
plement the admonition contained in the 
President's proclamation of June 18, when 
he said: “I invite the people of America to 
observe this week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities, and I urge them to 
give renewed devotion to the just aspirations 
of all people of national independence and 
human liberty.” 

It is tmportant that President Johnson 
didn’t end his admonition with a call simply 
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to hold appropriate ceremonies. No, the 
President included with equal emphasis the 
admonition to observe Captive Nations Week 
with appropriate activities. He proposed the 
initiation or continuation of an action pro- 
gram devoted to fulfillment of the just as- 
pirations of all people for national independ- 
ence and human liberty. 

May the good Lord give us the wisdom to 
discern that which will be realistic and ef- 
fective, the courage to do that which is nec- 
essary and the perseverance and faith to 
work on until the captive peoples, and all 
peoples everywhere, can enjoy the full bless- 
ings of liberty. 


WTOP Speaks Out for Law and Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, again I 
have the occasion to address my remarks 
to the importance of maintaining law 
and order in our land, especially in the 
context of civil rights demonstrations. 

On prior occasions this week, I have 
spoken to the House about the open law- 
lessness which occurred in my home 
community of Rochester, N.Y., over the 
past weekend. Race rioting reached 
such a state that it became necessary to 
reinforce local police protection with 
National Guard troops. 

The violence shocked and shamed 
Rochester. It so arrogantly attacked the 
roots of democracy that it bore no rela- 
tion to the true cause of civil rights. 
Those reasonable and responsible people 
of Rochester who have labored long and 
hard in behalf of racial equality were 
bertayed by a band of hoodlums whose 
only apparent goal was defiance and de- 
struction. ; 

Here in Washington, WTOP television 
and WTOP radio, showed broadcast 
bravery in their editorial comments on 
this subject. I applaud WTOP'’s willing- 
ness to speak out and to direct its view- 
ers’ and listeners’ attention to the prob- 
lems faced by Rochester and other com- 
munities, 

Jack Jurey, of WTOP, who delivered 
this statement of editorial opinion, has 
kindly made its text available to me. I 
take pleasure in sharing it with my col- 
leagues in the House: 

WTOP SPEAKS OUT FOR LAW AND ORDER 

This is a WTOP editorial, 

The hardest task for a free people in the 
midst of serious turmoil is to maintain per- 
spective. This certainly applies to the tragic 
events in Harlem, Brooklyn, and Rochester. 
In those communities, large and lawless 
gangs have indulged in riots and looting with 
little thought for the costs or consequences. 
Because civilized society cannot tolerate an- 
archy, all responsible American citizens— 
no matter what their racial origin—will sup- 
port whatever measures are necessary to re- 
store order, Domestic peace is an essential 
first step toward a solution of the problems 
involved. 

But it would be a grievous mistake to think 
that the application of police power is an 
answer in itself. Further repression of Ne- 
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groes jammed into segregated neighborhoods 
will solve nothing, as the whole of modern 
history has proved. Once the violence is 
subdued the urgent need is, first, to under- 
stand why certain districts in certain cities 
have become human tinderboxes and, sec- 
ond, what must be done to relieve the pres- 
sure, we would like nothing better than to 
offer easy answers to these crucial questions. 
Unfortunately, there are none. What has 
to be achieved is nothing much less than a 
miracle in human relations. The provisions 
of the new Civil Rights Act must be im- 
plemented as quickly and fully as possible. 
What is more, each community must under- 
take to give positive guarantees that the walls 
of discrimination will be knocked down that 
a man's color will not limit his access to a 
job, to an education, to a home or to a re- 
spected role in our national life. In a word, 
justice is what the crisis requires—and we 
privileged Americans, harking back to the 
first slave ships, must well consider that 
Justice has been too long delayed. 

This was a WTOP editorial, Jack Jurey 
speaking for WTOP, 


A Civilized Community 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the head- 
lines scream that riots have broken out 
in New York City. Coast to coast, 
Americans hear and read of New York’s 
troubles. As a New Yorker, I am 
ashamed that these events have occurred 
in my hometown, no less in our coun- 
try. But unlike people in certain parts 
of our Nation, we New Yorkers do not 
deny responsibility for acting to resolve 
the trouble; we do not turn our backs 
and say that the problem does not exist 
or that we are not responsible. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following editorial from 
the New York Times of Wednesday, July 
22, 1964, which encourages the citizens 
of New York to welcome President John- 
son's and the FBI’s help in solving the 
existing problems: 

A Crvitmep CoMMUNTITY 

President Johnson spoke for the entire 
Nation yesterday when he declared that vi- 
Olence and lawlessness cannot, must not and 
will not be tolerated. His response of shock 
and distress at the Harlem riots is shared 
by the residents of this city; and his pledge 
of Federal aid to help correct the evil social 
conditions that underlie the disorders is 
welcome. 

If the entrance of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation can throw additional light 
on the background and underlying causes 
of the tragedy in Harlem, so much the bet- 
ter. Whether in New York or Mississippi, 
the FBI's investigative talents can doubtless 
be of help in efforts to cope with the explo- 
tive disturbances revolving around civil 
rights. 

Meanwhile the heavy responsibility resting 
upon New York City and its people to bring 
Peace to the troubled section of this me- 
tropolis is not lessened. We share the Presi- 
dent’ faith that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans reject violence and be- 
leye in the preservation of law and order. 
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Mayor Wagner must take the lead in finding 
the way to reestablish New York as a ciy- 
ilized community, 


Where Do We Go From Here? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert herewith in the Appendix an edi- 
torial with reference to the GOP nomi- 
nation written by Mr. Robert C. Ingalls, 
editor and publisher of the Corvallis 
Gazette Times in Corvallis, Oreg. 

Mr. Ingalls, and his father, Claude In- 
galls, before him, both outstanding in- 
dividuals, have been among the key- 
stones of solid Republicanism in the 
State of Oregon, as well as among the 
best known and respected citizens of the 
Pacific Northwest for as many years as 
I can remember. 

In view of Mr. Ingalls lifelong devotion 
to the Republican Party, both as an edi- 
tor and an active worker on innumerable 
State Republican committees, I believe 
this editorial will be of general interest 
to the public: 

Warre Do WE Go From HERE? 


We didn’t enjoy the GOP National Con- 
vention. 

From the outset the far superior strength 
of Senator Barry GOLDWATER was obvious, 
We didn't mind this so much because we 
have been beaten before. What we objected 
to was the way this Goldwater muscle was 
used. 

The rudeness to Governor Rockefeller was 
most disgusting. No one should be treated 
to such a boorish display. If people object 
to what a speaker is saying they should sit 
on their hands and refuse to applaud. But 
to boo and catcall and whistle shows some of 
us are not very far removed from our an- 
cestors who swung from tree to tree. 

Any platform amendment was doomed to 
be rejected even before it was offered and 
debated. The Goldwater forces were deter- 
mined that not even a nod of the head was 
going to the opposition. 

It is extremely doubteful if Senator Barry 
GoLowaTER is the choice of a majority of Re- 
publicans. Several things, however, brought 
about his convention majority. 

Governor Rockefeller might have been 
able to swing it had it not been for his di- 
vorce and remarriage. Governor Romney 
never did make an effort—perhaps he could 
see the handwriting on the wall. Governor 
Scranton got in far too late to be effective— 
he left it up to someone else to stop GOLD- 
WATER. Cabot Lodge might have been suc- 
cessful had he jumped in right after the New 
Hampshire primary and made an old school 
try, but he had the drawbacks of being asso- 
ciated with the Democratic administration 
and he is a little too old. Senator MARGARET 
Crase SMITH was considered to be a serious 
candidate only by Marcarer CHASE SMITH. 

But even had any one of these people 
started out a year ago and really campaigned, 
it is doubtful if they could have headed off 
GotowatTer. His backers started in 1961 and 
moved him too far ahead. He himself didn't 
actually get into the struggle until later, but 
the work was already done for him. What 
he himsolf had done inadvertently while 
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helping other Republican candidates had put 
him in solid with party professionals with 
whom he had worked in every State. 

When State jobs became vacant, Gold- 
water backers moved in and took the jobs. 
When county and precinct jobs opened up, 
& Goldwater backer was always available to 
devote his time and energy. Gradually, the 
whole organization built up and it was far 
stronger than any of the liberal or moderate 
Republicans believed it to be. 

While other candidates captured a few 
scattered primaries (except for the big one 
in California) the majority of convention 
delegates were being named by the Gold- 
water people via State conventions, congres- 
sional district conventions and by State cen- 
tral committee appointments. 

Gotwarxn's work for the other candidates 
and his personal famillarity with the grass- 
roots workers were not all he had going for 
him, Many people were attracted to his 
conservatism. They longed for an end of 
the big centralized Government in Wash- 
ington, the reckless spending, the increasing 
debt even in times of prosperity, They 
wanted more say in how their own money 
was to be spent. GOLDWATER offered a lead 
in this direction. 

The outcome of the national convention 
was the result of all these things. Mr. Eisen- 
hower might have been able to stop it had he 
taken a strong stand in support of Governor 
Scranton following the California primary, 
but we doubtit. It might have been stopped 
earlier had moderate and liberal Republicans 
Tallied behind one candidate earlier in the 
game, but we doubt it. 

Go.tpwatrr has the party now and it re- 
mains to see what he will do with it. If he 
is soundly defeated in November—as most 
experts now predict—party control will be 
up for grabs in 1968. If he wins in Novem- 
ber, the party is headed down a new road. 

Where does all this leave the moderate 
Republican? Many of us feel GOLDWATER'S 
ideas about big government are substantially 
correct. We are not comfortable with his 
views on extremism, civil rights, United Na- 
tions and foreign policy. On the other hand 
Mr, Johnson’s duplicity in civil rights, the 
lack of any foreign policy at all, the takeover 
of Cuba, the no-win policy in Vietnam and 
the original new deal philosophy to which he 
subscribes of spend and spend, tax and tax, 
and elect and elect is also unenlightened. 

Where do we moderates go now? It is too 


early to decide, We will await further de- 
velopments. 


U.S. Customs Service Honors Miss 
Mollie Strum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson proclaimed 1964 as the 175th 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
U.S. Customs Service. For the first time 
in 175 years, the U.S. Customs Service 
has honored a lawyer of the Department 
of Justice who represents Customs in 
Federal litigation. The lovely and tal- 
ented lady so honored on May 14, 1964, at 
a banquet in Chicago and on June 27 at 
a banquet in San Juan, PR., is Miss 
Mollie Strum of Brooklyn, N.Y. I am 
pleased to include the text of the two 
citations Miss Strum has received and 
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several newspaper articles noting this 
well-deserved honor: 
[From the El Mundo, San Juan, P.R:, June 
29, 1964] 
En FECHA ANIVERSARIO—SERVICIO DE ADUANAS 
PREMIA TRABAJO DE ABOGADA FEDERAL 


(Por Luis Sánchez Cappa) 


Como parte de las festividades de la cele- 
bracion del aniversario 175 del Servicio de 
Aduanas de Estados Unidos las oficinas de 
dicha agencia en Puerto Rico rindieron 
honores ayer a la licenciada Mollie Strum, 
abogada del Departamento de Justicia de 
Estados Unidos, quien en los ultimos 13 afios 
ha estado asignada a representar el Gobierno 
Federal en los casos aduaneros. 

La licenciada Strum vino a Puerto Rico 
para participar en la celebración del ani- 
versario de la agencia y con tal motivo re- 
cordé su primera visita a la Isla hace nueve 
afios para actuar como abogada del Departa- 
mento de Justicia Federal en un caso de 
aduanas. 

La licenciada Strum es la primera abogada 
en ser designada por el Departamento de 
Justicia Federal para actuar en el extranjero 
en representación del Gobierno Federal 
cuando en Italia, en noviembre pasado, asu- 
mió tal responsabilidad en un caso relacion- 
ado con las Aduanas. 

La oficina local del Servicio de Aduanas 
otorgó ayer un diploma a la señorita Strum 
por sus servicios distinguidos al Servicio de 
Aduanas en el que se hace constar que ha 
sido una abogada que ha demostrado gran 
habilidad, ingenuidad y talento representan- 
do al Gobierno de Estados Unidos en los 
casos aduaneros, 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
May 20, 1964] 


Customs Crres WOMAN TRIAL ATTORNEY 


Miss Mollie Strum, trial attorney in the 
U.S. Department of Justice has received an 
unusual honor. 

For the first time since President George 
Washington established the US. Customs 
Service in 1789, U.S. Customs officials have 
honored a lawyer of the Department of Jus- 
tice who represents Customs in Federal liti- 
gation. 

President Johnson has proclaimed 1964 as 
the 175th anniversary of the establishment 
of the US. Customs Service. 

Miss Strum, who received an en 
scroll entitled “Outstanding Service Award,” 
is a career lawyer, who has represented the 
Government in important trials throughout 
the United States. 


[From the New Tork World-Telegram and 
Sun, May 26, 1964] 

Mollie Strum, a trial lawyer with the 
U.S. Department of Justice and a Brooklyn 
resident, received the Outstanding Service 
Award” at a banquet commemorating the 
175th anniversary of the U.S. Customs Serv- 
ice. She received it for her work in cases 
in which she repersented Customs. Con- 
sidered one of the foremost authorities in 
the field of Customs law, Miss Strum has re- 
ceived many honors including the Distin- 
guished Service Citation from the New York 
State Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs and the Inter-American 
Award for her work in international judiciary 
affairs, 

U.S. Customs, Porr or CHICAGO, Oursranp- 
ING SERVICE AWARD To MOLLIE STRUM 
In recognition of her ed service 

to the U.S. Government as a brilliant and 

dedicated Department of Justice trial law- 
yer, who has successfully represented us in 
important customs litigation throughout the 

United States and recently in Europe, whose 

devoted efforts have gained millions of dol- 

lars in customs revenue for the United 
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States, and whose commendable human 
qualities, gracious manners, fairness to all 
and unimpeachable integrity have won 
added goodwill for our efforts in the enforce- 
ment of Federal laws. 

We take pride in presenting this award to 
her with our appreciation, affection, and 
admiration. 

Presented at dinner in commemoration 
of the 175th anniversary of the U.S. Customs 
Service. 


U.S. Collector of Customs. 
Hon. JAuxs A. REED, 
Assistant Secretary of the U.S, Treasury. 
Curcaco, ILL., May 14, 1964. 

U.S. Customs Service, Port or San JUAN, 
P.R., DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CITATION TO 
Miss MOLLIE STRUM, TRIAL ATTORNEY, U.S. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


In appreciation and recognition for out- 
standing and noteworthy service as a Federal 
lawyer who has demonstrated great ability, 
ingenuity, skill, and dilligence in represent- 
ing the U.S. Government in the trial of cus- 
toms cases. We are proud of her achieve- 
ments; we rejoice in bestowing this honor 
upon her during the 175th anniversary of 
the U.S. Customs Service; and we highly 
value her friendship. 

W. E. Hicman, 
Deputy Commissioner. 
JEAN S. WHITTEMORE, 
U.S. Collector of Customs. 
JAMES G. MCLAUGHLIN, 
Assistant Collector of Customs. 


Appraiser of Merchandise. 


Chairman, 175th Anniversary. 
i 5 at San Juan, P.R., June 27, 
964. 


Sandpoint, Idaho, ARA Defended Against 
Reader's Digest Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to register a strong protest against the 
magazine, the Reader's Digest, using the 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
erate its slanted brand of journal- 


As you may recall, the Reader's Digest 
last May published a viciously slanted 
story about the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration and smeared the town of 
Sandpoint, Idaho, and its Mayor Floyd 
Gray. 

We tried to set the record straight at 
that time in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
because the pages of Reader’s Digest are 
not open to such reply. They won't even 
offer an attacked person a chance to re- 
spond in a letter-to-the-editor fashion 
as do most respectable publications in our 
democratic Nation. The ARA prepared 
a factual, unemotional reply to the Read- 
er’s Digest article, and it also was in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Now comes the Reader’s Digest again, 
inserting its rebuttal to the ARA reply in 
the Recorp. Why? Is it because of the 
immunity offered therein? Are they 
afraid to write more of that kind of stuff 
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for their own publication? They say 
their circulation is in the millions. Why 
don’t they print it in their own magazine 
instead of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

I would say we already are subsidizing 
them sufficiently in the mails without 
giving them additional free circulation 
in our own publication. 

Not only does Reader’s Digest not 
print letters to the editor. They won't 
even reply to people who write to them 
about the ARA story. They have com- 
pletely ignored ARA Administrator Wil- 
liam L. Batt, Jr.’s letter to them on the 
subject. They also have ignored a letter 
from an Idaho law firm written in behalf 
of Mayor Gray of Sandpoint. 

Because of this, I wish to insert that 
letter into the Recor along with an arti- 
cle printed in the Spokane Chronicle 
last week, It is topical, too, in view of 
the recent Reader’s Digest comments 
which appeared here. The Digest's re- 
porter went to great lengths to try to 
prove a charge made in his original story 
that Sandpoint’s water supply had been 
condemned because of a ski resort proj- 
ect in which ARA was involved. The 
following letter comments on that. I 
leave it to the people who read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp to determine who 
knows the story on Sandpoint's water 
supply—a reporter whose story was com- 
pletely negative or the mayor of the 
town involved? 

The letter from Idaho to Reader's Di- 
gest and the news story follow: 

SANDPOINT PLANNING LEGAL ACTION 

Sanppornt, IpaHo.—Mayor Floyd L. Gray 
said today that Reader's Digest magazine has 
failed to reply to a legal demand for correc- 
tion of statements which appeared in its May 
issue and that a damage suit will be filed. 

He said there has been no toa 
service on the magazine in mid-June by a 
Pleasantville, N.Y., deputy sheriff. 

The magazine, in an article attacking the 
Area Redevelopment Administration, charged 
that the agency loaned $320,000 to the 
Schweitzer Basin ski area at a time when 
two individuals were about to open a nearby 
ski area. 

The Digest also said the city contributed 
$32,000 toward the Schweitzer access road 
and that as a result the city’s water supply 
was condemned. 

TERM IS CITED 

In asking for a retraction of statements 
which appeared in the article, the Sandpoint 
law firm of Bandelin and Cogswell said that 
the use of the term “Sandpoint style” in the 
article by “Innuendo and insinuation leads 
persons reading the same to attach a cor- 
rupt, dishonest and unethical significance to 
this term, bearing a direct reflection upon 
Mayor Gray and the city government.” 

The action specifically asks that Reader's 
Digest publish corrections showing that the 
Sandpoint water supply was not and has not 
been condemned; that the city council 
under Mayor Gray’s direction did not ure 
public funds to construct an access road to 
the ski area; and that the term “Sandpoint 
style“ was not intended to insinuate any- 
thing of an unethical or dishonest nature 
toward Mayor Gray or the city council. 

Directors of the Schweitzer Basin Corp. 
said the article was based on half-truths and 
distortions of facts and was even more wrong 
pian it did not report than in what it 

The Digest, they said, made it appear that 
Sandpoint and Schweitzer Basin gotten 
a Federal handout, and failed to make any 
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mention of the fact that the community 
(4,356 population) had to invest $460,000 of 
private capital. They also denied that an- 
other ski resort was about to open at the 
time the ARA loan was made. 


TREND SAID STOPPED 


A statement issued by directors accom- 
panying Mayor Gray's remarks said: “A sig- 
nificant thing completely overlooked by the 
Digest is that the ARA loan made it pos- 
sible to reverse a serious trend of winter 
unemployment. Not only was a substantial 
number of new jobs created, but the entire 
economy was strengthened. Investment of 
private capital stimulated by success of what 
promises to be one of the continent’s out- 
standing ski areas is already substantially in 
excess of total cost of the project and the end 
is far from being in sight. 

“Returns from the ARA loan in terms of 
general welfare, improved economy and 
heightened public morale of American citi- 
Zens is considerably more than Uncle Sam 
seems to be obtaining from expenditures 
vastly greater in many parts of the globe. 
And we expect to pay him back, too.” 


BANDELIN & COGSWELL, 
Sandpoint, Idaho, May 20, 1964. 
Re demand for correction of Reader's Digest 
article, “Is This the Way To Fight the War 

Against Poverty?“ May 1964 issue, page 51. 

page 51. 

Reapen’s DIGEST AND READER'S DIGEST ASSOCIA- 

TION, INC. 

Pleasantville, N.Y. 

GENTLEMEN: This letter of demand for cor- 
rection is made to you on behalf of Floyd L. 
Gray, mayor of the city of Sandpoint, Idaho. 

In your May 1964 issue of Reader's Digest, 
a certain article was published entitled “Is 
This the Way To Fight the War Against 
Poverty?” 

In this article, and specifically at page 52, 
the following statement was set forth: 

“Next, Sandpoint City Council was pre- 
valled upon to contribute $32,000 toward 
building a road into the new ski area, despite 
Idaho Health Department warnings that this 
Could contaminate the municipal watershed. 
Sure enough, Sandpoint's water supply was 
Condemned by the State even as construction 
Of a new filter plant went ahead with an 
Additional $250,000 from Washington.” 

That, in truth and in fact, the Sandpoint 
Water supply was not and has not been con- 
demned by the State, nor by any other au- 
thority 


That Sandpoint has for many years en- 
Joyed and still does enjoy some of the finest 
domestic water to be found anywhere. 

In addition, your article by direct state- 
Ment, insinuation, and innuendo leads per- 
Sons reading the same to believe that mem- 
bers of the Sandpoint City Council and the 
Mayor of the city of Sandpoint contributed 
City money toward building the road to the 
Ski area. In truth and in fact, said road was 
Constructed on city land as the best means 
Tor the city of Sandpoint, Idaho, to complete 
& logging contract of long standing with the 
State of Idaho, which contract has resulted 


Out this article, “Sandpoint style,” by in- 
Sinuation and innuendo leads persons read- 


ing a direct reflection upon Mayor Gray and 
the city government of the city of Sand- 
Point. 

Your article can be interpreted in no oth 


er 
Way than that Mayor Gray had been guilty 
Of misfeasance and malfeasance 


Confidence placed in him as an elected 
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This article has deprived Mayor Gray of 
the integrity reposed in him by the citizens 
of the city of Sandpoint, 

This article has injured the reputation 
and good name of Mayor Gray as an indi- 
vidual citizen and as a public elective official. 

Demand is made upon you to correct said 
article in the next regular publication of the 
Reader's Digest to show that: 

1. The Sandpoint water supply was not 
and has not been condemned by the State 
nor by any other authority. 

2. That the Sandpoint City Council, under 
the direction of Mayor Gray, did not use 
public funds to construct an access road to 
the ski area. 

3. That the term, “Sandpoint style,” was 
not intended by your article to insinuate 
anything of an unethical or dishonest nature 
toward Mayor Gray or the Sandpoint City 
Council. 

4. Demand is further made that you pub- 
lish an article in the Reader's Digest con- 

the full and true facts concerning 
the inception and realization of the Schweit- 
zer ski area and the participation of the 
Sandpoint City Council and Mayor Gray. 

In the event that a correction is not pub- 
lished as herein demanded, your organiza- 
tion will be looked to for actual, general, and 
exemplary damages. 

Respectfully submitted, 
BANDELIN & COGSWELL, 
Attorneys for Floyd L. Gray. 
By: Dar COGSWELL, 
SANDPOINT, IDAHO, 


Massachusetts Observes 50th Anniversary 
of Cape Cod Canal Opening, July 29, 
1914 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, just 50 
years ago today, on July 29, 1914, the 
picturesque 17-mile long Cape Cod Canal 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
was opened to marine traffic. Repre- 
senting the Federal Government at the 
gala opening ceremony was the late 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
then Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

The idea of digging the Cape Cod 
Canal had its roots with the early set- 
tlers of the Plymouth Bay Colony, and 
President George Washington was one 
of the early advocates of such a project. 
Constructed prior to World War I and 
financed by private capital, the Cape 
Cod Canal was purchased by the Federal 
Government 14 years later in 1928. 

Mr. Speaker, with permission I include 
with my remarks an editorial entitled 
“Cape Cod Canal,” which was printed in 
the Springfield, Mass., Sunday Republi- 
can on July 26: 

CAPE Cop CANAL 

A narrow strip of water lies between Cape 
Cod proper and the mainland. Except that 
its width can be méasured in feet instead of 
miles, it makes the Cape as much an island 
as Nantucket or Martha's Vineyard. The 
canal, however, is spanned by three bridges; 
those at Bourne and Sagamore, for vehicles, 
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arched and the one at Buzzards Bay, for 
trains, a vertical-lift. 

This picturesque waterway was opened to 
marine traffic on July 29, 1914, just 50 years 
ago this week. Commemorations and cele- 
brations are being held at various points in 
that vicinity. Incidentally, the first ship 
to pass through the Panama Canal did so 
on August 15, a little more than 2 weeks 
later, but that’s another story. Franklin 
Roosevelt, then Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, was among those present at the 1914 
Bay State ceremonies, 

Between its extremities the sea level Cape 
Cod Canal is some 17 miles long, over 7 
miles cut through land. Unlike the Panama 
Canal, it has no locks—you just sail in at one 
end and out at the other, without tolls. 
More than 500 feet in width, it is said to 
be the widest artificial waterway anywhere, 
and with its depth of 32 feet it can accom- 
modate oceangoing vessels as well as smaller 
commercial craft and pleasure boats. Last 
year 18,812 transits were recorded. 

The obvious possibilities of such a route 
were apparent even to the early settlers, es- 
pecially when they noted that the distance 
between the sources of two small rivers in 
the vicinity, flowing to the sea in opposite 
directions was less than a mile. Later, 
George Washington was among its advocates. 
For various reasons, however, several at- 
tempts to carry out the project failed; its 
actual construction took 5 Financed 
by private capital, it was bought by the 
Federal Government in 1928. 

Extensive improvements soon followed, in- 
cluding replacement of the old drawbridges 
by the present ones. In World War II the 
route provided escape for Allied ships and 
cargoes from enemy submarines lurking in 
the waters outside, and in peacetime it serves 
to save perhaps 50 miles on coastwise voy- 
ages, besides avoiding shoals, rough water 
and thick fogs often encountered in sailing 
around the cape. A 

Aside from its usefulness, the canal is one 
of Cape Cod’s best scenic attractions. 
Watching a good-sized freighter or naval 
vessel move sedately through the channel 
is about as close as most inland visitors ever 
get to one. Many years ago the nightly ar- 
rival of the passenger boat on its way from 
Boston to New York, its lights ablaze, was 
a sight that never failed to elicit enthusiastic 
greetings from crowds of spectators gathered 
along the banks. 

The canal is something more than an en- 
gineering feat, a convenient shortcut and 
a pretty picture. Hundreds of ships have 
been wrecked off the outer cape, most often 
in fall and winter storms. To survivors of 
such disasters, to relatives of thousands lost 


Cape Cod Canal is a sign of progress, an 
assurance of safe passage, a symbol of se- 
curity. 


United States Strangely Helpful to Nasser 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to bring the attention of my 
colleagues to an article by Drew Pearson 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of July 28. In presenting some of the 
remarkable facts concerning the at- 
tempts by President Nasser of the United 
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Arab Republic to undermine the inter- 
ests of the United States, this article 
shows the need for a total reevaluation 
of our policy toward Nasser. I hope that 
all my colleagues will read the following 
article: 

UNITED STATES STRANGELY HELPFUL TO NASSER 


posing U.S. policies; namely, Gamal Abdel 
Nasser of Egypt. 
President Nasser has seized all American 
property in Egypt just as Castro did in Cuba. 
socialized industry just as Castro did, 
waged a vicious, subversive cam- 
paign against American interests all around 
the Near East. It has been far more suc- 
cessful than Castro's campaign Ven- 
ezuela and other U.S. friends in the Carib- 
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Despite this, American aid to Nasser is 
more than the Russian contribution to build- 
ing the Aswan Dam. It totals $418 million 
since 1955. 

It was in 1956 that Russia decided to start 


The American contribution to Nasser is in 
the form of U.S. grain paid for in Egyptian 
currency, which is left in the country. It 
amounts to almost a gift. Sixty percent of 
all wheat used in Egypt comes from the 
United States. And this food helps pay for 
Nasser’s propaganda campaign against the 
United States. 

NASSER’S CAMPAIGN 


Here is what he is doing: 
While the Republican Party was meeting 
in San Francisco, nobody noticed that the 


Americans out of the Wheelus Air Force Base 
at Tripoli. This is the biggest bomber base 
we have outside the United States. And our 
lease does not expire until 1967. However, 
the Libyan Government, as a result of Nas- 
ser’s prodding, is urging us to get out earlier, 

Nasser is also putting the heat on Emperor 
Haile Selassie in Ethiopia to cancel the U.S. 
communications base at Kagnew on the Red 
Sea. This is the most important foreign 
communications base we have. It is essen- 
tial for tracking satellites. So far Halle Selas- 
sie has refused to budge, but Nasser is now 
accusing him of being a colonialist. 

Castro, incidentally, has tried to get our 
bases canceled in Panama and Guantanamo 
but has not succeeded. 

Nasser has received arms from Russia just 


our good friend, Ethiopia. This is what Cas- 
tro has tried to do, though he has not suc- 
ceeded, by shipping arms to Venezuela and 
Brazil. 


The United States has had to supply Ethi- 


American wheat is also going to help pay 
for 40,000 Egyptian troops kept in Yemen. 
This is an attempt by Nasser to win control 
of Saudi Arabla and the American ofl prop- 
erties there, just as Castro tried to penetrate 
Venezuela in order to control U.S. oll prop- 
erties in that country. 
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BITING THE HAND 

The radio propaganda campaign against 
the United States in this Red Sea area is 
vicious—so much so that the Yemen Re- 
public recently apologized to the American 
Em 5 
The attacks occurred at the same time the 
United States was helping Yemen construct 
new roads, build a water purification plant, 
and supply other economic aid. Yemen offi- 
cials made it clear that the Egyptians con- 
trolled the press and radio through their 
40,000 troops and there was nothing Yemen 
could do about the anti-American tirades. 

While President Nasser does not want war 
with Israel now, he is paying German tech- 
niclans and scientists to develop modern 
rockets and, he hopes, nuclear weapons. 
American wheat indirectly is helping to pay 
for the cost of these former Nazis. 

All this raises a serious question in the 
minds of our Allies. They wonder why the 
United States continues to subsidize a dic- 
tator who follows exactly the same policies 
as Castro and is more effective in carrying 
them out. 

When in Israel, I queried Israel leaders as 
to whether they were worried over a Nasser 
attack. They are not—at least not until he 
develops the modern rockets on which the 
former Nazi scientists are working, which we 
are helping to pay for. 


Nasser’s Rockets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues a significant article entitled 
“Nasser’s Rockets,” appearing in the 
latest issue of Prevent World War III. 
No. 64, summer 1964, published by the 
Society for the Prevention of World War 
III. Inc., a nonprofit educational organ- 
ization, 24 West 57th Street, New York, 
N.Y. The truth about Nasser’s military 
buildup has not received the atten- 
tion that it deserves. Few people are 
aware of the fact, for example, that 
hundreds of German Nazi scientists 
and technicians are at this very 
moment helping to build up a rocket 
arsenal for the Nasser military machine. 
Military experts admit that rockets with- 
out nuclear warheads are wasteful and 
ineffective weapons. That is why the 
activities of these German scientists and 
technicians in Egypt take on such sig- 
nificance. This is especially true since 
Nasser has proven by word as well as 
deed that he is power hungry and will 
resort to force if it will further his im- 
perialistic ambitions. The role of the 
German scien and technicians and 
the failure of the Bonn Government to 
take appropriate measures that would 
prevent these people from cooperating 
with Nasser, must be the concern of all 
security-minded Americans. 

The article follows: 

Nassrr’s ROCKETS 

On October 1 of last year, President Nasser 

was interviewed by a number of international 
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journalists in Cairo. A British newspaper- 
man asked him: “It has been reiterated that 
West German scientists are working on the 
production of atomic rockets for the United 
Arab Republic. How does this help the policy 
of peaceful coexistence or the policy of posi- 
tive neutrality adopted by the United Arab 
Republic?” This was immediately followed 
by a similar question from a Ceylonese jour- 
nalist who asked: “What is your purpose be- 
hind the preparation for the manufacture of 
rockets? Why did you use Nazi scientists for 
this purpose? Why do you produce rockets 
and against whom will they be used? Would 
it not be better to spend the funds for raising 
the people's living standard?” 

These were sharp and pointed questions, 
but President Nasser was not prepared to tell 
the truth. Instead, he tried to weasel his 
way out. The rocket buildup, he assured his 
interrogators, was strictly for “scientific prog- 
ress. As if to emphasize the peaceful inten- 
tions of his regime, he added that “no more 
than 13 percent of the budget is being spent 
on the army and on this (rocket) develop- 
ment.” Of course, this statistic does not 
mean very much because it is known to every 
sophisticated journalist that the total ex- 
penditures for military hardware, are top 
secret under an aggressive and dictatorial 
eo such as that over which Nasser pre- 
sides. 

As for the German Nazi scientists, Nasser 
replied with an air of innocence that he just 
did not understand the question. The word 
“Nazi,” he sald straight-facedly, is “intended 
for misleading propaganda.” Of course, there 
were German scientists working for the 
Egyptians and they were “devoted to their 
work.” But as for their Nazi Party affilia- 
tions, Nasser said, he did not know, nor did 
he care. 4 

It is understandable that Nasser would not 
care. Indeed, there is every reason for him 
to welcome the Nazis because so much of his 
own methods of rule and his propaganda 
techniques are taken straight out of the 
garbage heap of the Third Reich. Nasser’s 
feelings toward Hitler and the Nazis came to 
the surface recently when he graciously allo- 
cated some of his precious time in granting 
an interview to Dr. Gerhard Frey, publisher 
of a rabidly anti-Western and neo-Nazi week- 
ly in West Germany. Nasser told his German 
admirer that his sympathies and those of 
most of his fellow Egyptians “were with the 
Germans in World War II” (CDN, Apr. 30, 
1964). Nasser might have told his interview- 
er that he went much further than pure 
sympathy and actively cooperated with the 
German high command during Hitler’s Afri- 
can campaign against the Allies. 

But to get back to the original interview. 
It is perfectly clear, and it must have been 
so to the Journalists who questioned Nasser, 
that he was playing a shabby game of evasion. 
The fact is that the Egyptian military rocket 
program is moving ahead at full speed with 
the indispensable and decisive support of the 
West German scientists and technicians. The 
Society revealed many of these sinister activ- 
ities in previous issues of Prevent World War 
III (No. 61, “German-Egyptian Rocketry,” 
and No. 62, “Unmasking German Plans in 
Egypt"). 

Rocket production, according to a report in 
the London per the Sunday Tele- 
graph (Mar. 8, 1964), is going ahead “what- 
ever the cost.” This is the latest informa- 
tion from some German scientists who have 
left Cairo, The Telegraph pointed out that 
at least 250 German scientists- are still in 
Cairo to carry on work which is a growing 
threat to Middle East stability.” Another 
item in the same issue of the Telegraph re- 
veals that Nasser may be able to deploy be- 
tween 500 and 800 missiles for offensive pur- 
poses within the next 3 years. At the same 
time, Nasser’s military establishment is stead- 
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ily building up its inventory of military jet 
bombers and fighter aircraft. On March 8, 
Radio Cairo proudly announced to the Arab 
world the first jet ighters designed and man- 
ufactured in Egypt. “The United Arab Re- 
public has thereby achieved a scientific and 
military victory of great importance.” Radio 
Cairo further boasted that these accomplish- 
ments in the feld of jet aircraft came on the 
heels of new sucesses in miltary rocketry. 
One pro-Egyptian publication, Bayrut al- 
Masa, went into raptures over the news. As 
broadcast by Radio Cairo, this paper said: 
“From long-range rockets to jet fighters, and 
at such speed. ‘Truly the revolution has 
begun producing fruit in all fields. Who 
knows? We may surprise the world by the 
atomic bomb" (March 1964). 

As Prevent World War III disclosed in pre- 
vious articles, top West German aircraft de- 
signers have been playing a vital role in the 
development of Egypt's military air force. 
Prof. Willy Messerschmidt, who was Hitler’s 
ace designer, is busily at work in Cairo di- 
recting 350 German aircraft technicians. 
The noted British correspondent Sefton Del- 
mer interviewed Messerschmidt and reported 
that approximately $300 million had already 
gone into the building of this powerful jet 
fighter which is designed as a powerful weap- 
on of attack. There are many things that 
Nasser’s propaganda machine can and has 
accomplished, but there is one thing that it 
cannot do; i.e., to build modern jet military 
aircraft. This is strictly the work of his West 
German collaborators. 

Egypt's atomic potential has grown hand 
in hand with the military rocket program. 
When the international journalists referred 
to rockets with atomic warheads, Nasser 
rather weakly denied this. But what are the 
facts? Two years ago, in a speech in Port 
Said, Nasser bragged that Egypt was now 
able to manufacture from needles to rockets. 
He then went on to say: “Today we must be 
determined to face the common challenge, 
the challenge is the distance between the 
mud house of the peasant and the atomic 
energy factory.” 

There is not much hope that the poor 
Egyptian peasants will ever get out of their 
mud huts, but there is plenty of evidence to 
indicate that Egypt is indeed developing her 
atomic potential. Cairo has already pur- 
chased a nuclear reactor from Soviet Russia 
which will be able to product plutonium, an 
important ingredient for atomic bombs, In 
February of this year, an Egyptian weekly 
announced that uranium had been found in 
Egypt and that its scientists (there are few 
genuine Egyptian scientists today) could go 
ahead with their own plans to turn it into 
plutonium. 

But even before Cairo acquired the nuclear 
reactor from the Soviets at the enormous 
cost of $200 million, the Egyptians had estab- 
lished firm commitments with West Germany 
on the building up of Cairo’s atomic poten- 
tial. In December 1960, the official Bulletin 
of the West German Government disclosed 
that an agreement had been reached between 
the Bonn government and Egypt to provide 
for mutual collaboration and to help “the 
United Arab Republic in the development 
of its atomic research for nuclear develop- 
ment.” 

So, the rockets which are being built in 
Egypt, are not harmless toys. Indeed, as 
every military authority knows, rockets with- 
out nuclear warheads are wasteful and in- 
effective weapons, Nasser's rockets have 
already been assigned by him for their deadly 
mission. It is only a question of time and 
circumstance when he will decide to imple- 
ment that mission. 

In this connection, there are some aspects 
of Nasser's atomic buildup which deserve 
comment. It is a fact which has received 
Virtually no publicity at all that at the last 
meeting of the Organization of African 
Unity (OAU) in Lagos (February 1964) the 
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Egyptians argued flercely against the proposal 
to make Africa a nuclear-free zone. Appar- 
ently, most of the other African states were 
ready to push forward this idea but the 
Egyptians insisted that each country should 
have the right to install nuclear bases on 
its own territory for defensive“ purposes. 
This was truly an ironic episode since Nas- 
ser is always talking about peace to the 
peoples of Africa and slandering the West. 
However, in this acid test of his willingness 
to convert Africa into a zone free of atomic 
weapons, he beat a hasty retreat. This shows 
that Nasser is determined to reinforce his 
military establishment with atomic weapons 
and that his pitch for African support against 
“the warlike West“ is sheer hypocrisy. 

As regards the attitude of the Bonn Gov- 
ernment in the matter of German scientists 
in Cairo, we find that some people are 
shocked that the West Germans are still 
marking time on this issue. These same 
people were mightily pleased to read the 
assurances of last year by West German au- 
thorities that steps would be taken to correct 
this situation. The society was never taken 
in by this because we said it then and we re- 
peat it now that the West German scientists 
in Cairo are there with the secret blessings 
and instructions of the powers that be in 
West Germany. Our own charges on this 
score were confirmed by Dr. Gronau, a West 
German scientist who returned home after 
a 3-year stay in Cairo where he was in charge 
of the jet fighter production program. He 
told a correspondent of the Dally Telegraph 
and Morning Post (London, April 8, 1964) 
that the West German Government not only 
had full knowledge of the activities of Ger- 
man technicians working in Egypt on mili- 
tary aircraft “but also approved and en- 
couraged it.“ Even when he (Dr. Gronau) 
wanted to leave, the German military at- 
taché in Cairo, Colonel Kriebel, urged him to 
remain at his job. Kriebel said that was the 
wish of the West German Government and 
the then Defense Minister Joseph Strauss. 

Thus, it is not surprising that West Ger- 
man officialdom continues to equivocate on 
the issue. For example, the present German 
Defense Minister Kai-Uwe von Hassel, when 
recently confronted with the facts concern- 
ing Messerschmidt's role in Egypt, declined 
either to approve or disapprove of his activi- 
ties and those of the German aircraft en- 
gineers working for him (Christian Science 
Monitor, April 21, 1964). As regards the 
production of atomic, biological, and chemi- 
cal weapons of war, von Hassel said that he 
was “unable to say whether German scien- 
tists are involved in the development and 
production of such weapons in foreign coun= 
tries. Under current laws the Federal Re- 
public has no way of exerting influence on 
these scientists and telling them to return 
to Germany” (Frankfurter Rundschau, 
April 16, 1964). 

The simplest thing, of course, would be to 
pass appropriate laws that would make it 
mandatory for the German scientists to re- 
turn. But here again, the West German 
Government plays the same shabby game. 
Recently, the Government announced that 
approval of a proposed law along those lines 
was postponed indefinitely on the grounds 
that it was too comprehensive and indeed 
objectionable to the members of Chancellor 
Erhard’s cabinet. When a correspondent 
asked West Germany's Minister of the In- 
terior whether Arab pressure was responsi- 
ble for this change of mind, he refused to 
reply. However, President Nasser, in his in- 
terview with the neo-Nazi journalist referred 
to above, declared that he had been assured 
“by competent sources” that the West Ger- 
man Government would take no effective 
action to recall the German scientists in 
Egypt. 

It is naive to believe that it was Arab pres- 
sure which was a major factor in inducing 
the Germans to refrain from taking action. 
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A first-class economic power, such as West 
Germany, can hardly be cowed by the Cairo 
regime. After all, the West Germans had 
made restitution payments to Israel despite 
Arab objections and nothing has happened. 
Thus it seems that the West German sci- 
entists are in Cairo because this is the wish 
of the West German authorities. Is it, as we 
have charged in our previous articles, part 
and parcel of West Germany's postwar plans 
to revive her war potential by using the re- 
sources and manpower of other countries so 
that she cannot be directly accused of vio- 
lating her own pledges no less than the basic 
priciples laid down by the Allies in 1945? 


Migrant Annual Worker Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
attempted to present to Members every 
possible plan which is suggested as a 
possibility for the replacement of the 
bracero program, 

The Arroyo Grande Valley Herald- 
Recorder, Arroyo Grande, Calif., on 
July 10, 1964, carried an article concern- 
ing the migrant annual workers plan. 
No one has suggested that this plan will 
ever make any appreciable contribution 
to the need for supplemental farm labor. 
The idea is not new. It has been used 
before in many forms in many places. 
It helps some and further experimen- 
tation and earnest effort for improve- 
ment is commendable. I shall continue 
to report the results of all experiments, 
whether they be successful or unsuc- 
cessful. 

The article follows: 

ARROYO Granpr.—A man we will call Frank 
L.—whose permanent home is in Firebaugh, 
works in Arroyo Grande fields from February 
through April. 

In May he travels to Stockton to work in 
the cherry harvest, then he’s off to Yakima, 
Wash., to thin apples and pick prunes in 
June and July. September finds him pick- 
ing pears at Hood River, Oreg. Then it’s 
back to Pirebaugh and his annual winter 
job in the cotton gin. 

Frank L. is a member of the State de- 
partment of employment’s annual worker 
plan. 


BRACERO SUBSTITUTE 


The annual worker is one possible, and 
at least partial, answer to the question, 
“What are the farmers going to do now that 
the bracero program is slated to end Decem- 
ber 31, 1964?” 

It's not a new plan, Joe Quaresma, farm 
placement director for the San Luis Obispo 
County Department of Employment ex- 
plained. He was careful not to say it offers - 
the answer to the farmers’ labor problems. 


NEED MORE HOUSING 


But, he indicated, it works well for par- 
ticipating individuals and families, and it 
could be expanded if more family housng 
were available. 

The State Department of Employment acts 
as a clearing house for employer requests 
for workers and for employee requests for 


jobs. 

Thumbing through the job orders on his 
desk, Quaresma said, “Here’s a family of seven 
that wanted to confirm a job from March 15 
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through June 1. They came over and worked 
in the sugar beet harvest.” 

A good sugar beet worker, who knows how 
to handle a short-handled hoe, can make 
$20 a day, Quaresma said. 

“The annual worker plan works well for 
sugar beets,” he said. “It will work in any 
crop if there's housing to put families in. 
Most all of these domestic farm workers 
have families. There is single family hous- 
ing up in Paso Robles sitting vacant because 
there's no demand for it.“ 


BRACEROS TO LEAVE 


Unless Congress votes an unlikely last- 
minute extension, the 12-year-old Mexican 
labor importation program, now administered 
under Public Law 78, expires at the end of 
this year. Last year, California employed 
a peak of 62,670 braceros. 

San Luis Obispo County's peak agricul- 
tural labor force includes approximately 
4,800 workers. Of course, between 300 and 
600 are braceros depending upon the sea- 
son and crop conditions. 

Several months ago the Arroyo Grande 
Farm Labor Association reported 520 braceros 
in the fields of about 30 member farmers. 
About 60 of the Mexicans were working in 
the Lompoc area, and the others in San Luis 
Obispo County, most of them in the Arroyo 
Grande Valley. There are no braceros in 
northern San Luis Obispo County. 

Quaresma emphasized that responsibility 
for meeting their labor needs resta ultimately 
with the farmers themselves. 

READY FOR ORDERS 


“The Department of Employment is not re- 
sponsible to work out a replacement program 
for the farmers,” he said. “The State is not 
about to pressure employers into doing this 
or that. We have clearance procedures, and 
stand ready to place orders.” 


Quaresma said he has met with the Farm 


Labor Association, and informed members of 
its recruitment service, offering clearance 
with other States and other areas. 

“No orders have been placed yet,” he said. 
“We have been working on job descriptions.” 

Curtis Berryman, San Luis Obispo County 
Farm Advisor, said “I don't think it's going 
to be easy” when asked about replacement of 
braceros, 


He emphasized, however, that the Agricul- 
Extension Service has no responsibility, 
legally or otherwise, to concern itself with 
labor recruitment. 
STRAWBERRIES HIT 

Strawberries will be the major problem 
crop in bracero replacement, Berryman said. 
Vegetable crops will offer some problems too. 

He said he had no information as to any 
change in crop plantings yet because of the 
impending close of the bracero program. 

In neighboring northern Santa Barbara 
County, Valley Farm Housing Association 
went to Texas to recruit workers, but met 
with little success, Then Puerto Rican work- 
ers were recruited, and are now working in 
the fields of the Santa Maria Valley. 


PUERTO RICANS HIRED 


Puerto Ricans are not foreigns. It is not 
necessary to give domestic workers prefer- 
ence over Puerto Ricans. Some farmers re- 
gard Puerto Ricans as a likely answer to farm 
labor problems. 

In the carrot fields in Oso Flaco, more than 
250 housewives and teenage youths are now 
working, and in one field alone there are 150 
employees, all domestic. 

This situation prevails, however, because it 
is summer vacation, and because carrots are 
a “plece work“ crop, so the worker doesn't 
have to work all day long, but can go home 
at 3 or 4pm. 

Quaresma pointed out that San Luls 
Obispo County has a year-round demand for 
farm labor, and will have to find an adult 
supply. 
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Improving the Federal Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years the Economic Statistics Subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Economic Committee 
has done a good deal of work to try to 
improve the budget presentation in order 
to bring about a more efficient and eco- 
nomical allocation of Government re- 
sources, as well as to improve the budg- 
et’s use as an economic document. In 
August 1963, the full committee issued a 
report entitled The Federal Budget as 
an Economic Document,” which made a 
number of highly important recommen- 
dations in this field. 

As a number of the Economics Statis- 
tics Subcommittee I was highly pleased 
to note an article in the July 1964 issue 
of Challenge magazine, entitled “Another 
Look at the Budget.” The article is by 
Dr. Murray L. Weidenbaum, senior econ- 
omist with the Stanford Research In- 
stitute. 


Dr. Weidenbaum suggests that an im- 
proved allocation of Federal funds could 
be achieved if expenditures were grouped 
in certain general categories, such as na- 
tional defense, public welfare, economic 
development, and routine operations of 
the Government. Currently all Federal 
programs fall into one of these cate- 
gories, and yet Congress and the Budget 
Bureau consider individual programs 
separately rather than in their totality. 
Considerable savings could be made, Dr. 
Weidenbaum says, if each Federal pro- 
gram were weighed against all others and 
evaluated in terms of national priorities. 

The article by Dr. Weidenbaum makes 
an important contribution to the con- 
tinuing effort being made to improve 
upon the Federal budget and the man- 
ner in which it is considered by the 
executive branch and the Congress. Un- 
der unanimous consent I place the article 
in the Recorp at this point: 

Wirren Resources ror WHAT GoaLts?— 
ANOTHER LOOK aT THE BUDGET 
(By Murray L. Weidenbaum) 

A great deal has been written to the effect 
that the essence of budgeting is the choice 
among alternatives. The following state- 
ments are typical: 

“Budgeting is essentially an economic 
problem, in solying as it does the allocation 
of scarce resources among almost insatiable 
and competing demands.“ 

“e * © the primary purpose of budgeting 
ought to be to achieve the most desirable 
allocation of funds among alternative uses.“ 

Nevertheless, an examination of Federal 
budget documents over the years reveals 
little systematic attempt to appraise the wis- 
dom or desirability of the overall choice im- 


Arthur Smithies, “The Budgetary Process 
in the United States," New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1955, pp. XIV-XV. 

*Edward ©. Banfield, “Congress and the 
Budget: A Planner’s Criticism,” American 
Political Science Review, Dec. 1949, pp. 1217— 
1218. 
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plicitly made in the allocation of government 
resources among the major alternative uses. 

This article is an attempt at revamping 
the budget so as to illustrate how practical 
application may be made of the simple eco- 
nomic concept of choice among alternatives. 
Let us begin with first principles. What are 
the major end purposes for which the various 
Government programs are carried on? 

In a world of critical international ten- 
sions, the initial purpose that comes to mind 
is the protection of the Nation against ex- 
ternal agressors—to maintain the national 
security. A variety of Federal programs 
exists in this category, ranging from equip- 
ping and maintaining our own Military Es- 
tablishment, to bolstering the armed forces 
of other nations whom we consider potential 
allies, to various types of nonmilitary com- 
petition. 

A second basic national purpose, one also 
going back to the Constitution, is the pro- 
motion of the public welfare. Here, we find 
the Federal Government operating in the 
fiekis of health, unemployment compensa- 
tion, relief, and many other such activities. 

A third major of Government 
programs has received an increasing amount 
of attention in recent years—economic de- 
velopment. This area covers the various 
programs to develop our natural resources 
and transportation, as well as education and 
other attempts to quicken the growth rate 
of the national economy. 

Finally, we have the routine day-to-day 
operation of the Government, such as the 
functioning of the Congress, the Federal 
courts, the collection of revenues and the 
payment of interest on the national debt. 

Table 1 shows how the requested funds in 
the Federal budget for the fiscal year 1965 
are allocated among the four major purposes 
sketched out above. It may come as no 
surprise that a large portion of the budg- 
et—but substantially less than one-half— 
is devoted to the national security. (This is 
not the result of any recent economy drive. 
The share in the 1964 budget document 
was 46 percent.) In contrast, the fact that 
the great bulk of all nonmilitary spending 
is devoted to the various welfare programs 
may not be as widely known. A compara- 
tively small portion is devoted to economic 
development and, as we shall see, even some 
of the latter programs may be quite ques- 
tionable as to their positive effect on the 
growth and development of the Nation. 

It may be mere conjecture to conclude 
that, possibly, the allocation of funds would 
have been somewhat different from that 
shown in table 1 if the appropriations re- 
quests had been reviewed with an eye on the 
total picture, instead of examined as indi- 
vidual appropriation items in relative isola- 
tion. Added insight to the possible program 
choices that can be made, using the type of 
framework suggested here, may be gained 
from a somewhat deeper analysis of the con- 
tent of each of these categories. 

As would be the bulk of the 
national security budget is devoted to the 
U.S. military forces. However, one-fifth of 
the total is comprised of programs that 
would promote the national security through 
somewhat more indirect means, such as con- 
ducting nonmilitary forms of competition 
(NASA and USIA), or increasing the military 
capabilities of friendly nations. 

The data in table 2 can be used to indi- 
cate the types of strategic choices that can 
be made—or are currently being made by 
default or accident—in allocating funds for 
national security. First of all, these various 
programs are not currently brought together 
and viewed as a totality anywhere in the 
budget process. Hopefully, the approach 
suggested here would lend itself to first rais- 
ing and then answering questions such as 
the following: 

Would national security be improved by 
shifting some or all of the $11 billion for 
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foreign aid and nonmilitary competition to 
the US. Military Establishment itself? 

Conversely, would the national security 
be strengthened by moving a proportionately 
small share of the direct military budget, 
say $500 million, to USIA or the arms con- 
trol effort and thereby obtaining propor- 
tionately large increases in these latter 
programs? 

Are we putting too much into foreign eco- 
nomic aid and not enough into the Voice 
of America (USIA)? Or vice versa? 

Would we be better off if we shifted the 
funds now going to passive (civil) defense 
to the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency? Or vice versa? 

The very existence of the type of infor- 
mation presented here may lead not only 
to attempts to answer questions such as 
these, but, more fundamentally, to widen the 
horizons of budget reviewers. 

About one-third of the 1965 budget is 
devoted to programs in the general area of 
the public welfare. Again, these activities 
are nowhere brought together so that the 
various spending programs can be compared 
against each other. Although the reader 
may wish to challenge, or change the classi- 
fication of some of these items, the tabula- 
tion of public welfare programs contained in 
table 3 shows a rather large assortment. 

The various quasi-life insurance and re- 
tirement programs receive the bulk of the 
funds for public welfare. However, this is 
hardly a conscious decision. The level of ex- 
penditure for these programs, such as the 
old-age and survivors insurance system, is 
predetermined by basic, continuing statutes; 
they are financed by permanent, indefinite 
appropriations which are not subject to re- 
view during the budget process because they 
do not even appear in the annual appropria- 
tion bills. Hence, it may not be surprising 
that these programs have grown to dominate 
the nondefense budget, exceeding by far the 
total estimated expenditures for the various 
economic development programs. 

Likewise, the expenditures under the vari- 
ous agricultural price support programs (in 
the category of “Assistance to Farmers and 
Rural Areas”) exceed all of the outlays for 
the programs of urban housing and develop- 
ment. Again, the farm subsidy program is 
generally set by the substantive laws on price 
supports and farm aid, rather than through 
annual appropriations. 

Also, this level of detail may permit some 
cross-comparisons of Government 
which are not currently made. For example, 
the $5.4 billion for aid to farmers is roughly 
equal to the total requested for civilian space 
exploration ($5.3 billion). Would some 
tradeoff between the public welfare and na- 
tional security areas result in a net advan- 
tnge? Again, we are trying to answer the 
question, Would an extra dollar (a billion, 
in the case of the Government) be more wise- 
ly spent for program A or for program B? 
This is the fundamental question implict in 
the allocation of budgetary funds or any 
other resources. The literally thousands of 
pages of budget justifications and congres- 
sional hearings which are published each year 
fail to show even any awareness of the prob- 
lem, much less any attempt at an answer. 

It is suggested that the approach described 
here would be useful in attempting to 
achieve various basic aims through the budg- 
etary process. For one thing, an attempt to 
balance the outgo side against projected 
revenues might be more successfully accom- 
plished by this process of weighing alterna- 
tive programs against each other and choos- 
ing the more useful or higher priority items. 

Similarly, during an infiationary period, 
the inevitable attempts to hold down Gov- 
ernment spending might then proceed in 
a more logical way. On the other hand, 
Prospective increases in Federal revenues 
might be consciously allocated between, say, 
greater welfare and faster economic growth, 
rather than result from the accidental ad- 
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dition of unrelated individual appropriation 
decisions. 

In the exploratory categorization of Goy- 
ernment programs presented here, a number 
of activities are listed under the heading 
“Economic Development.” A good share 
of them, such as for the development of 
needed natural resources or the improve- 
ment of necessary tion facilities, 
may contribute to the more rapid growth 
and development of the American economy. 
Others, such as various subsidies, may be 
more questionable. Of course, it is inevita- 
ble that any classification will contain some 
borderline cases. 

A brief examination of the composition 
of the economic development category may 
be revealing (see table 4). Transportation 
facilities account for the largest single share 
and, when combined with natural resource 
programs, account for two-thirds of the 
total 


A further breakdown also indicates an- 
other level of choice which Is possible. The 
amount shown for transportation facill- 
ties consists of three types of programs, as 
follows (in millions): 


Land transportation 83. 980 
Air transportation 751 
Water transportation 423 

S 5. 154 


The dominance of land transportation, 
mainly the Federal aid highway program, is 
striking. It accounts for 77 percent of the 
transportation total. Would a revised choice 
between land and air transport expenditures 
be advisable? Between land tion 
($4 billion) and education, training and re- 
search ($3.7 billion)? Raising these ques- 
tions should not be taken as expressing value 
judgments, but rather as indicating a pat- 
tern for decisio: 3 

As indicated previously, the inclusion of 
some of these programs under the economic 
development category may be questionable. 
In the case of natural resource programs, the 
bulk of the funds is devoted to the dams, 
power and related multipurpose projects of 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Yet many authorities question 
the merits of individual projects. 

Prof. Otto Eckstein, of Harvard University, 
concluded in a study published by the con- 
gressional Joint Economic Committee as 
follows: 

In the case of at least half of all the 
projects that are being built, it is unlikely 
that their effect on national income will be 
positive. The return on many proj- 
ects is so low that their net effect will be to 
reduce the rate of growth of the economy.” 

Professor Eckstein pointed out that the 


“considerably overstate the additions to na- 
tional income,” in good measure by infiat- 
ing the indirect or secondary benefits which 
might accrue from the expenditure. How- 
ever, a more basic shortcoming of these proj- 
ects may be their contribution to the large 
farm surpluses by adding to the amount of 
land on which farm products, not needed to 
meet consumer demands at current prices, 
are being grown. 

The agricultural-resource trade-off, or 
choice, may be a rather odd, but not unique, 
one. To some extent, a reduction in funds 
for natural resources would permit a reduc- 
tion in farm subsidy outlays. Here we have 
another aspect of broadening the vista of 
budgetary review. Not only can we examine 
choices among programs, but we can also 
examine the consistency of the various pro- 
grams in relation to each other. 

The final category of Government programs 
represents, as best as can be estimated, the 
general costs of operating the Government, 
the relatively day-to-day functions. Table 
5 shows that more than 70 percent of the 
funds in this category cover the payment of 
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Interest on the public debt. The bulk of 
the remaining outlays for Government oper- 
ations is devoted to collecting internal reve- 
nue and the housekeeping functions of the 
General Services Administration, such as the 
Public Buildings Service and the Federal Sup- 
ply Service. 

The budgetary preparation process itself 


decisionmaking. 
During the last few years, there has been one 
very good example of congressional interest 
and concern with a functional or purpose 
approach to budgeting. In the case of the 
Department of Defense, the executive branch 
has made the basic budget decisions via such 
an end-purpose approach. 

Although military appropriation requests 
are still made for operations and mainte- 
nance, personnel, etc., the underlying deci- 
sions are made on program grounds. Here, 
it is a question of strategic versus limited 
war capability, offensive versus defensive 
forces, etc. Within these overall categories, 
the alternative weapons systems which could 
fulfill the same end mission are compared 
with each other. One case would be the 
Navy's Polaris missile system competing with 
the Air Force's Minuteman ICBM for strate- 
gic funds despite the different services in- 
volved. (In earlier years it was more a case 
of the Navy's strategic missiles competing 
with Marine Corps ordnance—two relatively 
unrelated items—within the naval procure- 
ment budget.) 

The advantage of this new method of budg- 
et presentation is that it permits the direct 
comparison of the various of the 
different services which are close substitutes 
for each other or which contribute to a com- 
mon mission or purpose. Clearly, this is a 
general methodology which has application 
in budgeting for nonmilitary programs. = 

The incorporation in the budget message 
and the budget document of the approach 
here suggested might result in growing con- 
gressional and public concern and aware- 
ness of the problems of choosing among al- 
ternative uses of Government funds. An 
alternative would be for a congressional com- 
mittee staff to rework the existing budget 
submissions within this framework for re- 
view, say, by the entire appropriations com- 
mittees prior to their detailed examination 
of individual appropriation requests. This 
might permit the parent appropriation com- 
mittees to set general guidelines and ground 
rules for detailed budgetary review. This 
would be quite different from the present 
situation where the overall allocation of 
budgetary funds among the major functions 
of government is more nearly the accidental 
a of a myriad of individual budget deci- 

In getting into the details of budget state- 
ments, we should not forget that the essen- 
tial question to be considered is: “Would an 


“extra dollar be more wisely spent for pro- 


gram A or for program B?“ This forgotten 
question in the Federal budgeting process, 
however, is no more novel than a family's 
decision to use the Christmas bonus for a 
new car or a vacation, or a company's deci- 
sion to use an increase in earnings to raise 
the dividend rate or to embark upon a new 
TaBe 1—Program composition of the 1965 
budget (neu obligational authority) 
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Taste 2.—National security programs, 1965 
budget 3 
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Taste 4. —-Fconomio development programs, 
; 1965 budget 


Sister City Affiliations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, for several 
years, certain cities in this country have 
adopted sister cities in foreign countries. 
These two-way relationships under the 
sister cities affiliation concept of the 
people-to-people program are continu- 
ing to help build better understanding 
between citizens of this country and citi- 
zens of other countries. This mutual 
understanding can go a long way toward 
achieving peace between peoples; 252 
cities in this country have a total of 280 
sister cities abroad, 75 cities in Califor- 
nia have 89 sister cities, and 10 cities in 
the 28th District of California have a 
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total of 15 sister cities on 3 conti- 
nents. The cities in the 28th District 
which are participating in this program 
are: Burbank, El Segundo, Encino, Los 
Angeles, Manhattan Beach, Redondo 
Beach, Santa Monica, Studio City, Tor- 
rance, and Van Nuys. 

Each of these cities and each and every 
person who is actively associated with 
the program is to be commended. The 
value of such a program is immeasur- 
ably increased because the work is done 
on the individual and -community level 
and thus brings greater personal under- 
standing between peoples. The experi- 
ence of Santa Monica, Calif—population 
86,000—and Mazatlan, Sinaloa, Mex- 
ico—population 100,000—is an excellent 
example of how cities, whether large or 
small, can contribute to greater under- 
standing and peace between the peoples 
of the world. Their program is similar 
to the programs conducted by many 
other cities in the area and around the 
country. Following is a description of 
the very successful Santa Monica-Mazat- 
lan sister city experience: 

BEST OVERALL PROGRAM 

The sister city program in Santa Monica, 
Calif., is directed by the Santa Monica Sister 
City Committee, a 35-member committee 
appointed by the Santa Monica City Council. 
The committee operates under bylaws ap- 
proved by the city council; elects its own 
Officers, administers all sister city programs, 
obtains and controls its own finances ($600 
appropriated by the city council for admin- 
istrative expenses), and schedules its own 
meetings. A copy of bylaws is attached. 

The Mazatlan Sister City Committee is 
appointed by the Camera de Comercio de 
Mazatlan (chamber of commerce) directors, 
and all functions of this committee operate 
through the chairman and the Camera de 
Comercio. The program, however, was initi- 
ated by the El Presidenté (mayor) of Mazat- 
lan and delegated to the Camera de Comercio. 
The Governor of the State of Sinaloa and 
many Mazatlan municipal officials, includ- 
ing the mayor, county treasurer, and others, 
have actively participated in sister city 
activities. 

‘The Santa Monica-Mazatlan affiliation was 
under- 


State of America and Mexico. A group of 
Santa Monica community leaders recognized 
this need, solicited and obtained city sup- 
port and began the quest for a sister city. 

After 4 months of study, the group selected 
Mazatlan as the first choice due to compa- 
rable population, geography, and commerce. 
The director of town affiliations, was advised 
of the city of Santa Monica's desire to afili- 
ate with Mazatlan. After Federal Govern- 
ment clearances were obtained, initial 
contact was made in Mazatlan by means of 
a letter from the mayor of Santa Monica 
to El Presidenté Municipal of Mazatlan, sug- 
gesting the affiliation. 

In March 1962, the mayor of Mazatlan 
accepted Santa Monica's invitation and the 
affiliation was established. Further, he ex- 
tended an invitation to the mayor of Santa 
Monica to send a delegation to Mazatlan 
in order to finalize the affiliation. In May 
1962, an 1l-member delegation which in- 
cluded the mayor, a city council member 
(committee chairman), president of the 
chamber of commerce, president elect and 
manager, visited Mazatlan for Cinco de Mayo 
celebrations and formally established the 
program with an exchange of resolutions 
from the governing bodies of the two cities. 

The two committees were formally estab- 
lished and began their activities. In Santa 
Monica, many local residents, businesses, and 
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industries quickly yolunteered their financial 
and other support. 

The first Mazatlan group to visit Santa 
Monica was Los Rieleritos, a boys baseball 
team. Despite a loss to the home team, the 
visitors had a most enjoyable time. This 
July 1962 visit was followed by a second 
visit in August 1963, at which time the Ma- 
zatlan squad evened the series. It now hap- 
pens that the visits will take place every 
summer. Besides the ball game with the 
Santa Monica Pony League All-Stars, Los 
Rleleritos each year has spent an entire day 
at the local amusement park with all ex- 
penses covered by sponsors obtained through 
the Sister City Committee. 

The first adult group to visit Santa Monica 
was a 15-member delegation who came for 
a week in December 1962. An extensive pro- 
gram was scheduled to acquaint the visitors 
with Santa Monica people, schools, govern- 
ment, business, industry, and entertainment. 
Town Affillation News ran a story on this 
visit in publication of March 1963—“How to 
Succeed in Hosting Visiting Delegations from 
Sister Cities.” ? 

Santa Monica City College was the first 
local school to take an active part in Sister 
City activities when, in the fall of 1962, they 
used the Mazatlan affiliation as the theme of 
their homecoming festivities and for several 
football halftime stunts. 

Numerous other projects were begun in 
1962, all or which continue, such as: ex- 
changes of photographs, films, food, local 
products, books, records, art, clothing, pen 
pal programs, radio programs (Los Rieleritos 
games are taped in Spanish and sent to 
Mazatlan), etc. 

The most effective project between the 
cities was the first annual postgraduate 
medical seminar in Mazatlan, conducted by 
14 physicians and 4 technicians from the staff 
of St. John’s Hospital in Santa Monica. Also 
Sister Mary David, hospital administrator 
and one of her assistants went with the 
group. The seminar lasted 1 week. 

The second week, teams of Santa Monica 
doctors and technicians visited the four 
Mazatlan hospitals and worked with the hos- 
pital medical staff members on new medical 
techniques. Mazatlan citizens were greatly 
impressed with this volunteer effort of Santa 
Monica doctors and hospital staff. The Gov- 
ernor of Sinaloa came from the State capitol 
to host a reception for the visitors, as did 
the mayor of Mazatlan. All newspapers car- 
ried headlines about the seminar. The suc- 
cess of this seminar paved the way for an 
event of this kind to be held annually in 
Mazatlan. St. John's Hospital medical staff 
have held an annual postgraduate medical 
seminar at the hospital for many years; each 
year brings physicians of renown from all 
over the country and this year of 1964, invita- 
tions to certain doctors in Mazatlan will be 
extended. Also through the endeavors and 
solicitations of the doctors of medical and 
surgical supply houses, as well as drug 
houses, many supplies were taken to Mazat- 
lan and distributed to proper persons. 

The event which promoted the sister city 
program to the greatest degree in Santa 
Monica was Sister City Week. The sched- 
ule of activities for this week consisted of: 

A Senior Citizens Day, at which time a 
lecture and slide film was presented to over 
100. 

A School Day, at which time every public 
and parochial school (and all other private 
schools except one) held a program regard- 
ing the sister city affiliation with Mazatlan. 
Some programs consisted of plays, others of 
Classroom discussions, a few of costume 
parades and/or assemblies, displays of Mexi- 
can arts, crafts, products, and speakers, from 
the sister city committee. 

The intracity soccer championship match 
(to illustrate Mexico’s national sport) be- 
tween the two local clubs which are in dif- 
ferent county leagues. The match, between 
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a Mexican-American team and a Gaelic team, 
ended in a tie. 

Selection of La Reina de Amistad (Queen 
of Friendship), a young lady to represent 
Santa Monica in the Mazatlan Mardi Gras 
carnival. 

Numerous speaking engagements by com- 
mittee members—to explain the sister city 
program—at which time a pamphlet was dis- 
tributed. 

Special publicity consisting of “Music of 
Mexico” programs on the local radio station 
and feature newspaper articles, locally, as 
well Metropolitan Los Angeles papers. 

A benefit show, to raise funds to cover 
La Reina de Amistad's carnival and float 
expenses was scheduled but canceled due 
to President Kennedy's assassination. The 
funds were later raised by donations. 

A kiddies’ parade—costumes and wagon 
floate—was held. 

Through Sister City Week over 50,000 
citizens of Santa Monica were informed, in 
some manner, as to the sister city program. 

Another successful project was a Rotary- 
Club-sponsored Girl Scouts’ bus trip to 
Mazatlan and other cities in Mexico in the 
summer of 1963. About 100 girls and women 
made this trip. Mazatlan officials received 
this group warmly and arranged special 
tours of beach areas, the central market, and 
several interesting industries. 

An ii-person delegation from Santa 
Monica, including the mayor pro tempore 
and the city manager, visited Mazatlan dur- 
ing the 1963 Mardi Gras carnival at the in- 
vitation of the Mazatlan Sister City Com- 
mittee. A similar visit is planned for 1964, 
with Santa Monica participating with a float 
upon which La Reina de Amistad will reign. 

It should be noted that every visitor to 
Mazatlan has paid his or her own expenses, 
except for the initial official visit in May 
1962, when the city covered the cost of the 
Mayor and council member (committee 
chairman) since these people were acting 


serving well the concept inherent in the 
people-to-people program, viz, the estab- 
lishment and continuance of two-way rela- 
tionship to build better understanding and 
to preserve the peace. 
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CODE oF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
actlon for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or Ulustrations may be inserted in 
the Recor without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
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ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 


shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 


the Record shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½- point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Record for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight, 
matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rxconẽů shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock pm. to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the man is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in me 


Congress. 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarxs.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. : 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: , That 
at the expiration of each session of 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 


mot include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
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printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup oj the Appendix — The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 


11. Estimate of cost-—No extraneous matter 


by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters——The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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U.S. Aid to Taiwan Pays Off in Progress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
solid proof of the success of our foreign 
assistance program is the fact that in 
some 17 countries the transition to self- 
support has been completed and eco- 
nomic aid has been ended. The Republic 
of China on Taiwan will soon become one 
of those nations, 

Because of past U.S. assistance, the 
Republic of China is able to stand on 
its own feet today. It is able to sustain 
its own economic growth and develop- 
ment. 

It is interesting to note the sharp drop 
in economic and military aid to Taiwan 
since 1958. Here are the fiscal year 
figures: In 1958, $263 million; 1959, 
$261.6 million; 1961, $207.1 million; 1962, 
$158.9 million; 1963, $157.5 million; and 
1964, $2 million. 

The budget requests for 1965 call for 
aid to be phased out in Taiwan. 

Recently an editorial appeared in an 
English-language paper published in the 
Republic of China, the China News. 

It points out that U.S. aid is worth 
while and has done its job of helping 
provide a better life to people who have 
yery little, that it has bolstered the Gov- 
ernment of free China, and that it has 
contributed to the halt of Communist 
Chinese advances. 

Because of the heartening statements 
this editorial contains, I am inserting it 
at this point in the RecorD, along with an 
explanatory letter from the Taiwan AID 
mission director to AID Administrator 
Bell, and commend it to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, AGENCY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, 
U.S. AID Misston To CHINA, 
Taipei, Taiwan, July 7, 1964. 
Mr. Davin E. BELL, 
Administrator, Agency for International 
Development, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dave: First, I want to thank you for 
the time you gave me for discussion during 
my recent Washington consultation. I was 
especially happy to be with you when you 
were getting reports on the House vote for 
the bill on which you have put so much 
energy. 

I also want to thank you again for the 
statesmanlike way in which you handled 
our difficult Tachien problem which has been 
completely resolved with the signature of 
two loan agreements on June 29. The 
Chinese at the signature were all smiles. 
This was in deep contrast to the situation 
which prevailed less than a year ago when 
the least mention of the word “Tachien" 
would cause these same Chinese to tremble. 


Appendix 


I am enclosing an editorial from last 
night’s English language newspaper with re- 
gard to the AID success story in Taiwan. I 
am sure that you will derive the same kind 
of satisfaction from reading the editorial 
that we AID people in Taipei experienced 
I cannot say that these views are widely held 
in Taiwan; nor can I say how widely these 
views are held. However, the fact that the 
editorial appeared in a newspaper in a coun- 
try where great attention is paid to the Gov- 
ernment's reaction to what appears in a 
newspaper is a source of satisfaction for all 
of us, I think. 

Again, thanks for your time and support 
and looking forward to further satisfying 
relations with you, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
HOWARD L. PARSONS, 
Director. 


PRIMING THE PUMP 


Passage of the foreign aid bill in the U.S. 
House of Representatives had a new twist 
this year: only a token $200 million was 
knocked out of the bill. President Johnson 
asked for $3.5 billion and will receive $3.3 
billion. ` 

Ordinarily, aid bill cuts are much larger. 
In fact the U.S. House usually seems to act 
on presumption that the administration is 
asking a good deal more than it needs so as 
to accommodate the slashes of Representa- 
tive Orro E. Passman and those who agree 
with his antiaid sentiments. : 

One thing was not changed. The debate 
was as bitter as ever. Proponents main- 
tained the world would fall apart, and the 
pieces into communism, without U.S. aid. 
Opponents still viewed foreign aid as a giant 
giveaway, a sort of Santa Claus exhibition- 
ism on the part of the United States. 

Extremists of both categories, and especi- 
ally the Representative Passmans and Sena- 
tor Ellenders, should be set down in Taiwan 
for a few days’ look at a US. aid program that 
is phasing out that will be no more after next 
June 30, this because it has been so success- 
ful. 

The Republic of China would have sur- 
vived without U.S. aid. It would not have 
gone Communist. But neither would it have 
been a strong factor in the line of Asian de- 
fense against communism; it would not have 
possessed the strength. 

In lese than 15 years this island province 
has been lifted from a level of subsistence 
economy to a situation of burgeoning pros- 
perity. Our people are well fed and well 
clothed. They have confidence in their 
ability and hope for their future, 

Militarily, we rank with Korea at the peak 
of free Asian defense capability. In 1958, we 
were able to resist and defeat a determined 
Communist effort to soften and then invade 
the offshore islands as stepping stones to 
Taiwan itself. 

U.S. aid is not solely responsible. Our 
people have worked hard. We have a land 
that is not blessed with many natural re- 
sources but that has some advantages of 
climate and agricultural productivity. 
Stable central government and local self- 
rule have provided a healthy environment 
to private enterprise and individual initia- 

ve. 

Yet every pump needs to be primed, and it 
was U.S. assistance that performed this serv- 
ice for the Chinese economy. Last year’s fa- 
vorable balance of trade is testimony that 
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the pump is working well now and can con- 
tinue on its own. 

Scores of-other countries around the 
world—especially those of developing Africa 
and some of those that are sorely beset by 
the Communists in east Asia—are not so well 
off. Without U.S. aid they, too, might sur- 
vive, but only in great peril and without ca- 
pacity to give the free world much help in 
the struggle with communism, 

The Republic of China is not a showcase— 
that is a slick exaggeration. Rather, it is a 
solid, undeniable proof that U.S. aid is worth 
while, that it does its job of helping provide 
a better life for people who have very little, 
that it bolsters and strengthens free govern- 
ments, and that it contributes perhaps de- 
cisively to the defeat of the aggressors and 
the creation of conditions for peace. 


Investment in Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, we 
of east Texas are very pleased with the 
great work of our East Texas Area Boy 
Scout Council and the others who work 
with scouts. I include in the Concres- 
SIONAL Record an article that appeared 
in the Longview Daily News, July 22, 
1964: 

INVESTMENT IN YOUTH 

The East Texas Area Boy Scout Council 
is the biggest business in this area, render- 
ing more service to more people than any 
other organization. 

It serves 51 percent of boys 8 to 16 years 
of age in 15 counties, and has 6,000 volunteer 
leaders. 

The council has never had a serious injury 
or fatality in its activities. 

During the last 10 years it has provided a 
well-rounded program for a total of 12,000 
boys at Camp Tonkawa, 

Gregg County with nearly 5,000 has more 
members in Scouting than any other county 
in the council on any one day of the year. 

There are 524 Boy Scout councils and only 
4 of these have more registrants than the 
east Texas unit's 45,000. 

The east Texas council is the only one of 
36 in the State without its own camp. Con- 
scious of this fact, business and industrial 
leaders interested in the Boy Scout move- 
ment several years planned to do something 
about it. They brought in camp authorities 
and engineers from the national headquar- 
ters and surveyed the area for the best pos- 
sible site. A location was selected on Lake 
Murvaul in Panola County, after which a 
drive was launched to raise $606,185 to build 
a modern camp designed to last 100 years. 
Work on the project is virtually completed. 
The national camp director of the Boy Scouts 
of America, as well as an engineer who has 
helped build 600 camps, said it is perhaps 
the finest campsite in the country. Although 
it will not be ready for maximum usage until 
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1965, many hundreds of boys already have 
pitched their tents there for overnight or 
weekend outings. 

The new camp will-be operated on a year- 
round basis, which has not been the case 
with Camp Tonkawa. 

Only about $50,700 of the $606,185 needed 
to build the new facility remains to be 
raised or pledged. Overton has the highest 
per capita participation with $12.60 and 
Carthage is second with $10.50. 

Gregg County thus far has subscribed to 
the extent of $75,432 and this includes one 
gift of $50,000. 

-More than 1,900 east Texas citizens, busi- 
ness firms, industries, and organizations are 
stockholders in the camp. The support of 
these shareholders, plus others yet to be 
served, will make it possible for 5,000 to 
10,000 Scouts and leaders to use these fine 
facilities each year. 

There is no finer or rewarding investment 
than an investment in youth, and the new 
Boy Scout camp on Lake Murvaul presents an 
opportunity for everyone to share in a pro- 
gram that will pay handsome dividends 
through the years, even unto generations yet 
unborn. 


Man is never so tall as when he stoops to 
help a boy. 
CARL L. ESTES. 


Crime Proves Need for Religicus 
Traini 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith an article entitled 
“Crime Outracing Population Growth.” 
This article was published in a Nash- 
ville, Tenn., newspaper just recently and 
was forwarded to me by a guidance 
counselor who feels very strongly about 
the necessity of prayer and Bible read- 
ing in the public schools on a voluntary 
basis. It is quite evident that if people 
will open their eyes, and recognize the 
deterioration that is taking place in our 
Nation, that religious training, prayer, 
and Bible reading cannot be “left to the 
church and the home,” and that a con- 
stitutional amendment is needed now. 
Congress must act. 

The article follows: 

CRIME OvTRACING POPULATION GROWTH 

The number of crimes committed in Amer- 
ica is increasing four times as fast as the pop- 
ulation explosion, a Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation crime expert said yesterday. 

Edward C. Kemper, Jr., ing of crime 
research for the FBI, told the American Le- 
gion State convention here “we are outdoing 
ourselves in crime. 

“In the past few years, the increase in 
crime has far outstripped the increase in 
population—four times fold,“ Kemper said. 

“The cost of crime in the United States is 
about $22 billion a year,” he said. 

Kemper spoke before Legion delegates at 
War Memorial Auditorium. 

©. D. (Deke) DeLoach, Assistant Director 
of the FBI and national chairman of public 
relations for the Legion, was scheduled to 
speak but was called to Mississippi in con- 
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nection with the search for three missing 
civil rights workers, Legion officials said. 

Metro Mayor Beverly Briley welcomed the 
convention to Nashville at the opening ses- 
sion yesterday morning. 

Also making brief remarks were US. Rep- 
resentative Richard Fulton, Senator Albert 
Gore, and Tennessee Secretary of State Joe 
Carr. Gov. Frank Clement will speak before 
the convention Sunday morning. 

Kemper, in his speech, listed several na- 
tional trends that alarm us“ in the fight 
against crime: 

The youth problem. 

“Kids under 15 in cities alone committed 
272,000 major crimes last year,” he sald. 

He said 62 percent of the car thefts re- 
ported last year were attributed to people 
under 18, and 45 percent of the people ar- 
rested for major crimes are juveniles. 

Spread of crime in suburbia. The crime 
rate in these areas are increasing twice as 
fast as in cities. 

The number of “juvenile hoodlums” in the 
Nation. 

A national trend of softness. Kemper said 
this has been one of the major complaints of 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover. 

Lack of religious training for youth. 

Failure of community action to help com- 
bat crime in local areas. 

Kemper said that among major causes of 
crime in the Nation was parental failures, 
moral deterioration of the population, a bad 
public attitude toward police and law en- 
forcement, and lack of proper facilities for 
confinement and punishment, 


Herbert S. Fairbank 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, an event 
took place recently which I would like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
because it is gratifying when recognition 
comes to the deserving. 

Too often those who make substantial 
contributions to our country’s welfare re- 
main unsung and rarely are accorded the 
acknowledgement they merit. Their work 
may be known to persons in the same 
field of activity but the public which 
benefits from their efforts usually is un- 
aware of the debt it owes them. 

The US. Department of Commerce's 
Bureau of Public Roads, which adminis- 
ters the nationwide Federal-aid highway 
program, paid a deserving tribute to a 
Government worker who died on Decem- 
ber 14, 1962, at the age of 74 after 45 
years of dedicated public service. 

The Bureau named its research facility 
in Langley, Va., the Herbert S. Fairbank 
Research Station in honor of the man 
who had been in charge of the Bureau’s 
research organization for many years. 
He was a resident of Baltimore where he 
lived with his sister at 2041 East 32d 
Street. 

Mr. Fairbank came to the Bureau of 
Public Roads after graduating from 
Cornell University in 1910 and became 
a recognized authority on highway re- 
search, planning and construction. He 
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provided the leadership for three monu- 
mental highway studies and was the au- 
thor of the consequent reports to Con- 
gress which laid the groundwork for the 
41,000-mile National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways now under 
construction. They were toll roads and 
free roads in 1939, interregional high- 
ways in 1944, and highway needs of the 
national defense in 1949. 

He also served as chairman of the 
highway transport committee of the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials from 1943 to 1948; chairman of 
the National Academy of Sciences’ High- 
way Research Board’s Department of 
Economics, Finance and Administration 
for many years; and was a member of the 
National Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Laws and Ordinances. He was a US. 
delegate to the International Road Con- 
gress in Munich in 1934 and was vice 
chairman of the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations Convention on Road and 
Motor Transport in Geneva in 1949. 

Many professional honors had been 
bestowed on him during his career. In 
1947 he received the George S. Bartlett 
Award, highest honor in the highway 
field, given jointly by the American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials, the 
American Road Builders Association, and 
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awarded the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce Exceptional Service Award in 
1950, and in 1953 was presented with 
the Highway Research Board’s Roy W. 
Crum Award for outstanding achieve- 
ment in highway research. He was the 
first recipient in 1957 of the Thomas H. 
McDonald Award given by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials 
for outstanding contributions to high- 
way progress. 

The part Mr. Fairbank played in help- 
ing to furnish this country with its superb 
highways unequaled anywhere in the 
world cannot be overemphasized. His 
was a major role in preparing the way for 
launching the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem. Those already driving on it and 
the many more who will use it after it is 
completed in 1972, are indebted to his 
vision and knowledge. 

The Bureau of Public Roads is to be 
congratulated for naming its research fa- 
cility for Mr. Fairbank. It is a fitting 
tribute to a public servant who had de- 
voted his life to research. 

A plaque erected in his memory aptly 
describes the man. It reads in part: 

A gifted writer; a man of brilliance, depth, 
and vision; of warmth, wit, and wisdom; of 
dedication and integrity; an exacting but in- 
spired leader. 

To him we owe In great part the concep- 
tion and bulding of the Interstate Highway 
System, and all of modern highway plan- 
ning. 

Mr. Fairbank had been a resident of 
the Fourth Congressional District of 
Baltimore, which I have the privilege of 
representing in the Congress. In view of 
this, and as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Roads, House Committee on Public 
Works, I take pleasure in paying tribute 
to him today and bringing his significant 
contributions to the Nation's highway 
program to the attention of the House. 


1964 
Apportionment of States’ Legislatures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today appeared before the Committee on 
the Judiciary and made the following 
statement in support of my House Joint 
Resolution 1068, to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to guarantee 
the right of any State to apportion one 
house of its legislature on factors other 
than population: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. MILTON W, GLENN, OF 
New JERSEY 


I have introduced House Joint Resolution 
1068 for the purpose of amending the Con- 
stitution of the United States so that any 
State having a bicameral legislature may 
apportion one house on a basis other than 
population. 

The State of New Jersey was one of the 
Original Thirteen States that ratified the 
US. Constitution and all amendments 
thereto. The legislative system in New Jer- 
sey consists of a senate and a house of as- 
sembly, The members of the house of assem- 
bly are chosen on the basis of population 
representation while the senate is chosen on 
a county basis of one senator for each 
county. Therefore, the principle that pre- 
vails in New Jersey—population representa- 
tion in one house and regional representa- 
tion in the other—is exactly the same as that 
which prevails in Congress. It is clearly 
mandated by the Constitution—the same 
Constitution that the Supreme Court would 
now have us believe does not permit New 
Jersey or any other State to set up its legis- 
lature the same way as it is in Congress. 
When the State of New Jersey ratified the 
Constitution of the United States, it is in- 
conceivable that the members thereof would 
have voted to ratify a system of representa- 
tion at the Federal level which was uncon- 
stitutional at the State level, and yet the 
Supreme Court would now have us believe 
that this is so. 

In Mr. Justice Harlan's dissenting opinion 
in the Supreme Court case of Reynolds v. 
Sims he pointed out that to accept the ma- 
jority’s belief in its decision, one is con- 
founded by its disregard of recorded history, 
and he then went on to say “The problems 
which concern the Court now were problems 
when the amendment was adopted. By the 
deliberate choice of those responsible for the 
amendment, it left those problems un- 
touched.” History bears out this statement 
and unquestionably this is but another ex- 
ample of where the Supreme Court, instead 
of confining itself to interpretation, seeks to 
legislate. 

I believe that the statement at the con- 
clusion of the opinion by Mr. Justice Harlan 
concisely states an historically correct and 
self-evident enunciation, as follows: 

“The Constitution is an instrument of gov- 
ernment, fundamental to which is the prem- 
ise that in a diffusion of governmental au- 
thority lies the greatest promise that this 
Nation will realize liberty for all its citizens. 
This Court, limited in function in accord- 
ance with that premise, does not serve its 
high purpose when it exceeds its authority, 
even to satisfy justified impatience with the 
slow workings of the political process. For 
when, in the name of constitutional inter- 
pretation, the Court adds some to the 
Constitution that was deliberately excluded 
from it, the Court in reality substitutes its 
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view of what should be so for the amending 
process.” 

In New Jersey, the State's county system 
of electing its one house other than on & 
basis of population goes back to 1776, pre- 
dating the Federal Constitution, and as re- 
cently as 1947 a new State constitution was 
voted upon by public referendum and the 
people overwhelmingly approved the continu- 
ance of a senate on a “one senator per 
county” basis. 

The prevailing principle in New Jersey of 
population representation in one house and 
regional representation in the other has 
worked very well in the past 188 years. Down 
through the years, the heavily populated 
areas, particularly in north Jersey, have con- 
trolled the house of the assembly by popula- 
tion numbers, but not so In the senate where 
general representation represented many fac- 
tors prevailing in each county. 

Under our present-day economic system, 
south Jersey has many problems which are 
very different from those in north Jersey. 
Under the Supreme Court’s decision these 
problems would be intensified and multi- 
plied, as both houses unquestionably would 
be controlled by the heavily populated cen- 
ters of north Jersey, and any protection of 
minorities, with which the Supreme Court is 
so often concerned, would be completely ab- 
sent. Our system of checks and balances, 
which we are so proud of at the Federal level, 
has given splendid service at the State level 
in New Jersey, and it is unbelievable, after 
the experience of almost two centuries, that 
the Supreme Court changes the system by a 
stroke of the pen. Certainly, the people of 
the State have a right to determine how they 
should be governed in that or any State, and 
in New Jersey we reaffirmed our system by 
popular vote in 1947. 

Unquestionably, all of the States will be 
affected by this decision and the only method 
of retaining the status quo is by an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. “Time runneth 
short.” My resolution, or a similar one, 
must be adopted during this Congress in 
order to forestall a chaotic condition in the 
governments of the 50 States when one con- 
siders the necessary changes which will, of 
necessity, have to be made if the legislatures 
of all States have to reapportion as directed 
in the Supreme Court’s decision. This is 
indeed an outstanding opportunity for the 
Congress by its action to direct the Supreme 
Court to “let well enough alone.” In so do- 
ing, we of the Congress will have again re- 
asserted our faith in our system of govern- 
ment by giving direct approval to the legisla- 
tures of the 50 States to organize their bodies 
like that of the Federal Government, if they 
so desire, and this without any restraining 
interpretation as farfetched as that of the 
Supreme Court. 
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HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article, 
first in a series of five, by Mr. Paul Mar- 
tin, chief, of the Washington Bureau of 
Gannett News Service, on the adminis- 
tration’s proposed L-P-J bill aimed at 
poverty: 

WASHINGTON, July 6—The administration 
is asking Congress to approve a massive new 
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Government attack on poverty throughout 
the country, and economic development of 
the backward Appalachian Mountain region. 

President Johnson is sentimentally at- 
tracted to this undertaking out of his per- 
sonal experience with hardship as a poor boy 
growing up during the farm depression, and 
later as Texas State Director of the National 
Youth Administration during the New Deal. 

However, these far-reaching proposals are 
being rushed through Congress in the par- 
tisan political atmosphere of an election year, 
with little public attention on how they 
would affect the civic and social life of every 
American community. 

The “poverty package” would initiate a 
dozen new Government subsidy programs for 
farmers, businessmen, relief recipients, un- 
employables and young peop’ y 
school dropouts, draft rejects and juvenile 
delinquents. 

It was approved by a straight party-line 
vote, 19 to 12, in the House Labor Committee 
headed by Representative Anam CLAYTON 
PoWELL, Democrat, of New York. The bill is 
pending before the House Rules Committee. 

The Appalachia program is sponsored by 
the veteran chairman of the House Public 
Works Committee, Representative CHARLES 
A. BUCKLEY, Democrat, of New York. 

It would operate under the supervision of 
Under Secretary of Commerce Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr. 

The Appalachia plan calls for spending $4 
billion in Federal, State and local funds over 
a 5-year period to promote economic growth 
in a 10-State region extending from Penn- 
Sylvania to Alabama, with new highways, 
watershed projects, and improved methods 
of farming, mining and lumbering. 

No Government official has yet been either 
willing or able to say what the “poverty pro- 
gram” will cost taxpayers in the long run. 
The price tag for the first year of operation 
is Just under a Dillion dollars in Federal 
funds, or $9624 million. 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy said 
that in the second and third years, it “might 
very well cost more than it costs for the first 
year.” He told the House Labor Committee: 

“I think the idea that we might have to 
go on for 10 or 20 years or spend large sums 
of money should not deter us from taking 
the first step.” R 

Sargent Shriver, brother-in-law of the 
Kennedys, has been designated as Director 
or “poverty czar” in the White House, with 
the broadest grant of Executive power ever 
requested for any Government official out- 
side of the wartime emergency powers of 
the President, 

If the bill becomes law, Shriver could make 
Federal grants or loans at his own discre- 
tion to farmers, businessmen, community 
action groups, educational and religious or- 
ganizations for a wide variety of new em- 
ployment, relief and rehabilitation projects. 

He could hire Federal jobholders and fix 
their compensation, employ outside “ex- 
perts” at $100 a day plus expenses, buy and 
sell real estate or personal property acquired 
under Government loans or guarantees, enter 
into contracts with public agencies or pri- 
vate individuals, and fix his own rules and 
regulations. 

His authority would cut across lines of 
legal responsibility in established Federal 
agencies already engaged in combating pov- 
erty, such as the Labor, Welfare, Commerce, 
Agriculture, and Interior Departments. 

He could bypass Governors, mayors, county 
commissioners, and school boards to deal di- 
rectly with individuals or “community 
action” groups of his own choosing in each 
community. 

The bill calls for setting up a new “in- 
formation center” to produce and distribute 
publicity about the poverty program. The 
poverty czar would have a revolving fund for 
making grants and loans. 
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He could recruit and assign to work in 
hospitals, parks, playgrounds, schools and 
other activities an unspecified number of 
volunteers for a new “Domestic Peace Corps” 
called “volunteers in service for America,” 

The poverty package was considered in the 
Labor Committee for 20 days during March 
and April, although the farm and business 
sections more properly belong under juris- 
diction of the Agriculture, and Banking or 
Commerce Committees. 

It was virtually a one-party performance. 
The witnesses consisted almost entirely of 
Democratic Governors, mayors, Congressmen 
and administration officials, along with 
spokesmen for various labor, civil rights, and 
welfare groups. 

Not a single Republican Governor of a 
big State such as New York, Pennsylvania, or 
Ohio was called to testify. The only Repub- 
lcan mayor was William F. Walsh, of 
Syracuse. Among Democrats were Mayors 
Robert Wagner, of New York, and Richard J. 
Daley, of Chicago. 

Although Shriver claimed that business- 
men favor the bill, both the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce and National Association of 
Manufacturers opposed it, along with the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Refusing to even consider minority views, 
PowELL locked out the dozen Republicans on 
his committee in the final 10 days while the 
Democratic majority drafted the final bill 
in a closed caucus. 

“Partisan politics should stop at poverty’s 
— said Representative CHARLES E. 

Goopett, Republican, of New York. “They 
destroyed the bipartisan approach that was 
so effective last year in getting through three 
major education bills and the Manpower Act 
amendments. 

“We were honestly seeking a profile on 
poverty. They could have gotten a bill with 
a nonpartisan approach. Now, unless a 
miracle happens, the administration won't 
get anything. We'll all wind up in the fall 
blaming each other.” 


The L-P-J Poverty Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include thhe following article 
by Mr. Paul Martin, chief, of the Wash- 
ington bureau of Gannett News Service 
dealing with the administration’s pro- 
posed L-P-J bill aimed at poverty. It 
is the second article in a series of five. 

Wasuincron, July 7.— Welfare Secretary 
Anthony J. Celebrezze testified before the 
House Labor Committee that the Federal 
Government already is operating 42 differ- 
ent aimed at combating poverty, 
including 14 in his own Department. 

These include such things as public assist- 
ance, social security, unemployment insur- 
ance, vocational education and rehabilita- 
tion, child welfare services, student loans, 
public health, various education acts, farm 
loans, and rural extension services, food 
stamp plan, school lunch, and school milk, 
area redevelopment, manpower retraining, 
low-rent housing, urban renewal, and public 
works, 

The Budget Bureau estimates that Gov- 
ernment spending on these 42 subsidy pro- 
grams totaled $32 billion in the 1964 fiscal 
year which ended June 30. 
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The Social Security Bulletin for November 
1963 reported that all levels of government 
in America spent $66% billion for “social 
welfare” purposes in the preceding year. 

At the same time, private organizations 
or individuals were spending 835 % billion for 
the same purposes, or a total national effort 
of $100 billion to relieve poverty, boost em- 
ployment, and take care of human needs. 

Yet the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers, headed by Prof. Walter W. Helier, 
of the University of Minnesota, claims there 
are 944 million families or 35 million indi- 
viduals constituting 20 percent of the total 
population who are “living in poverty“ in 
America today. 

The Council adopted an arbitrary stand- 
ard suggested by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration of $3,000 a year cash income 
per family or $1,500 per individual as the 
dividing line for determining who are the 
“poor people“ in the Nation. 

The Republican minority of the House 
Labor Committee, headed by Representative 
PETER FPRELINGHUYSEN, Republican, of New 
Jersey, said in a report on the pending pov- 
erty bill: 

“More than 70 million American citizens 
are gainfully employed. These Americans 
earn more, possess more, consume more, and 
live better than any other people on eartb 

“The repeated outcry that one-fifth of all 
Americans exist in a state of poverty is a 
grave disservice to the Nation, both at home 
and abroad. 

“The standard arbitrarily used to define 
poverty in America—a cash income of $3,000 
a year—would in most foreign lands consti- 
tute a regal state.” 

Who are these poor people? Here are some 
indications: 

A Defense Department report shows that 
1,049,248 members of the Armed Forces, or 42 
percent of all on active duty, had less than 
$3,000 a year income, including the value of 
all pay and allowances for rations, clothing, 
and shelter, plus Federal income tax exemp- 
tions and free medical care. 

During House hearings on the poverty bill 
Representative Jonn H. Dent, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania: “Where in our poverty package 
do we intend to alleviate this situation?” 

Chairman Anam CLAYTON POWELL, Demo- 
crat, of New York, suggested: “Make them all 
colonels," 

Medical reports indicate a large number 
of disabled persons in the Nation including: 
5% to 6 million with mental illness, 5% 
million with major heart disease, 3% million 
with some visual impairment, and 1 mil- 
lion completely paralyzed. 

How many of them fall into the Govern- 
ment's definition of “poverty” is unknown. 

The Federal minimum wage was raised in 
1961-62 to $1.25 an hour. That amounts to 
$50 a week for a 40-hour workweek, or $2,600 
a year, below the arbitrary $3,000 poverty 
level. 

The average retired person, living on so- 
cial security supplemented by part-time 
earnings, would lose all social security bene- 
fits before he could possibly reach a cash in- 
come of $3,000 a year. 

Under existing law, a retired worker loses 
50 cents of every social security dollar from 
the Government for every dollar earned in 
private employment between $1,200 and 
$1,700 a year. Above $1,700 a year, he loses a 
dollar of social security annuity for each dol- 
lar earned in part-time employment, 

In almost half of the 914 million cases clas- 
sified by the Government as “poor families,” 
the head of the family is not in the labor 
market or looking for a job. They may be 
elderly or disabled persons. 

Representative CHARLES E, GOODELL, Repub- 
lican, of New York, observed: “Only 600,000 
out of the 9½ million families are classified 
as unemployed.” 

Seymour Wolfbein, Director of Manpower 
in the Labor Department, replied: “The fig- 
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ures you indicate are correct. We were won- 
dering why some of these folks don't show 
up as actively seeking work.” 

Representative EDITH Green, Democrat, of 
Oregon: “In figuring the $3,000 income, was 
consideration given to accumulated Walen, 
homeownership, and so on?“ 

Harold Goldstein, Assistant Manpower Di- 
rector: “I believe not, except as reflected 
in the form of income, in the form of in- 
terest or dividends.” 

Mrs. Green; “Then it is conceivable that 
a family would own its .home completely, 
have some money in the bank, but if the in- 
come itself was less than $3,000 a year, they 
would be included in the 9% million?” 

Mr. Goldstein: “I believe that is correct.” 

Mrs. GREEN: “In the rural population, with 
the 83,000 cutoff, was the value of produce 
or livestock on the farm considered?” 

Mrs. Dorothy Newman, Labor Department 


consultant: “I don’t know.” 

Representative ALBERT H. QUIE, Republican, 
of Minnesota: “How many of the 944 million 
could be helped under this poverty pro- 
gram?” 

Mr. Wolfbein: “It is difficult to come up 
with an exact figure.” 


Many poverty cases already are receiving 
relief or unemployment benefits. GOODELL 
said, “A significant number of persons in this 
country have to be supported.” 

Despite general prosperity in the Nation, 
relief rolls have gone up 30 percent since 
1957. Approximately 8 million persons got 
some form of welfare last year costing $5 
billion. Around 6 million persons drew un- 
employment benefits totaling nearly $3 bil- 
lion. 

Mrs. Ellen J. Perkins, of the Welfare Depart- 
ment, said the only group on relief that in- 
cludes able-bodied employable men are the 
69,000 families in the unemployed parent 
part of the aid to dependent children pro- 
gram, or about 5 percent. 


The L-P-J Poverty Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following article, third 
in a series of five, by Mr. Paul Martin, 
chief of Washington Bureau of Gannett 
News Service, on the administration's 
proposed L-P-J bill aimed at poverty. 

Wasuinotron, July 8—The poverty bill 
pending in Congress would start three new 
Federal youth programs at a first-year cost 
of $412.5 million. 

Ir the bill is passed, the Government 
would enlist 440,000 young men and women, 
mostly between the ages of 16 and 21, to 
serve in these activities: 

A job corps of 100,000 to be stationed at 
100 conservation camps or job training cen- 
ters around the Nation, $190 million. 

A work-training project for 200,000 costing 
$150 million to work for public agencies or 
private nonprofit organizations. 

A work-study program for 140,000 provid- 
ing part-time employment for needy college 
students at $72.5 million. 

The Federal Government would pay all 
costs of the job corps, and 90 percent of the 
work-training and work-study programs. 
The non-Federal contribution could be in 
cash or kind, including plant, equipment, 
and services, 
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The types of work to be performed by the 
youngsters, rates of pay and other conditions 
of employment are not specified in the bill. 

Sargent Shriver, designated as “poverty 
czar" in the White House, told the House 
Labor Committee: 

“The boys or girls eligible for the job 
corps would be the kind most likely to end 
up in a lifetime of poverty or lifelong trou- 
ble with the law.” : 

The youth programs are designed primar- 
ily for the benefit of school dropouts, draft 
rejects and juvenile delinquents. 

Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, Detroit school 
superintendent and former U.S.. Commis- 
sioner of Education, testified: 

“Some people concerned with resident cen- 
ters in the country are looking for a way to 
get troublesome young people out of our 
hair. There is always a tendency to say, 
‘set up something someplace else and put 
those people there“ 

Dr. Vern Alden, president of the University 
of Ohio, who is working for the Job Corps, 
said the first-year plan calls for setting up 100 
conservation centers in the country and/or 
job training centers near metropolitan areas, 
with 1,000 to 3.000 young people at each site. 

Some categories of youngsters would be 
excluded—the severely mentally disturbed 
person, the physically handicapped if he is 
disabled, the drug addict, and the serious 
delinguent. 

“If a person has a minor offense on the 
police docket, he would not be excluded,” 
Alden said. 

Representative Frank ‘THOMPSON, JR. 
Democrat, of New Jersey, pointed out there 
would be “a regular law enforcement author- 
ity at or near the location of every camp in 
event of difficulty.” 

Aiden said the young people would live in 
dormitories or at campsites. Universities 
could be prime contractors in running job 
training centers. He gave this example: 

“Let us say a job training center was set 
up at Camp Kilmer, next to Brunswick, N.J. 
and we developed a prime contract with Rut- 
gers University. We would say to the people 
at Rutgers: 

We will deliver 2,000 people at Camp 
Kilmer on such a date. We will take re- 
sponsibility for housing, clothing, and feed- 
ing these people. We will give you responsi- 
bility for developing a new educational pro- 
gram including supervision of work, physical 
fitness, basic and vocational education, 

“You would recruit people on your own 
faculty, pull in social service workers, re- 
turning Peace Corps volunteers, and develop 
an imaginative, creative, new educational 
program. 

Alden estimated the cost per job corps 
enrollee at $4,500 a year, compared to the 
$3,000 a year family income figure used by 
the administration to define “poverty.” 

Mayor Wiliam F. Walsh, of Syracuse, a 
sociologist and former official of the New 
York State Human Rights Commission, 
observed: 

“The concept of recruiting 100,000 young 
men and women and placing them in 100 
camps across the country for 2 years may 
not be the best expenditure of public funds, 

“It removes the young man from direct 
family and community associations. I don't 
think you can take a city kid and put him 
in the country and rehabilitate him. He is 
going to come back to the city and live. It 
is better to keep that same kid in the city 
and give him something to do.” 

Walsh blamed “the growing tide of divorce, 
separation, and desertion” as “one of the 
basic causes of poverty and social break- 
down.” He said “great efforts should be 
made to keep families intact.” 

Dr. Urie Bronfenbrenner, Cornell Univer- 
sity psychologist, said it would be “hard on 
young people” returning from work camps 
“to a community where he has been labeled 
a misfit.” Unless the youngster is trained 
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in a job needed in his home community, “he 
will be pushed back into the role of social 
misfit.” 

He contended the pending legislation does 
not go to the heart of the problem. 

“To strike at poverty at the source means 
early childhood,” he testified. “It should be 
a fundamental part of the poverty program 
to facilitate establishment of day care cen- 
ters in deprived areas, more than just baby- 
sitting establishments, with programs of 
stimulation and training for infants and 
preschoolers.” 

The Cornell professor said “A camp op- 
eration is every expensive. If I had $190 
million to spend, I would put more of that 
on the first 10 years of life than the next 
10—the older they get, the harder they are 
to save.“ 

Representative Erra Green, Democrat of 
Oregon, questioned the availability of teach- 
ers for all of the educational programs the 
Government is promoting nowadays. 

“We are finding it difficult in Detroit to 
meet the needs of the manpower retraining 
act because of a lack of experienced voca- 
tional teachers,” Brownell said. 

“They take away some of our best teach- 
ers. We are losing apprentice training teach- 
ers to better paid jobs in industry. We are 
having our school staff raided again to set 
up the volunteers for America (domestic 
peace corps) program.” 

He urged Congress to make sure funds are 
appropriated to encourage States and local- 
ities to develop and manage their own pro- 
grams with a minimum of Federal inter- 
ference. 

“There is a real danger of developing com- 
peting programs if it is not a responsibil- 
ity of the school system,” Brownell asserted. 

Representative WILLIAM H. Ayres, Repub- 
lican of Ghio, raised the question of segre- 
gation. 

If the Government enlists Job Corps re- 
cruits on the basis of low income or educa- 
tion levels, Ayres said, “Then you might have 
all Negro camps.” 

“That is fine," replied Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy. “I do not care what 
they are, as long as they are Americans and 
need help.” 

Representative CHARLES E. GOODELL, Re- 
publican, of New York, predicted it would 
lead to more racial trouble in the South. 

“Suppose you set up a camp in Alabama 
or Mississippi," he said. “All the Negroes 
would want to go. How about the whites? 
What are you going to do? Fix racial quo- 
tas? Take whites from the big cities of the 
North and ship them down there?” 

Welfare Secretary Anthony J. Celebrezze, 
Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman, and 
Kennedy all testified there wouldn't be any 
problems. 

“I think there will be,” GoopeLL declared. 


The L-P-J Poverty Bill 
‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article, fourth 
in a series of five, by Mr. Paul Martin, 
chief of the Washington bureau of Gan- 
nett News Service, on the administra- 
tion's proposed L-P-J bill aimed at 
poverty. 

WasHINnGTon, July 9.— The most expensive 
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part of the administration's poverty pack- 
age is title II providing $340 million in Fed- 
eral funds to start new community action 
programs across the Nation. 

This section of the bill is based on experi- 
ments of the President's Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime 
headed by Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy with pilot projects in 16 test cities 
under the 1961 Juvenile Delinquency Act. 

Representative Erra GREEN, Democrat, of 
Oregon, one of the original sponsors, told 
the House Labor Committee that the juvenile 
delinquency program has been a pretty dis- 
mal failure in city after city. 

Here in the Nation's Capital, she said, “they 
have not been able to work out any satisfac- 
tory arrangements with the District of Co- 
lumbia schools, so the schools are entirely 
eliminated from the program.” 

Mrs. Green said the public school system 
should be a vital part of any community ac- 
tion program aimed at youth problems. 

Representative CHARLES E. GOODELL, Re- 
publican, of New York, said in the District of 
Columbia, “young kids were given special 
status and privileges. They walked over and 
ignored the professionals. This has created 
friction. They went down a lot of blind 
alleys.” 

He noted there has been a continuing in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency and youth 
crime in Washington, amounting to 12 per- 
cent last year and 12 percent the year before. 

Detroit was another of the 16 cities that 
received a substantial Federal grant under 
the 1961 act. 

Mrs. Garren said the Detroit project “Is one 
of the poorest in the Nation. Nothing has 
happened there either to prevent or control 
juvenile delinquency.” 

Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, Detroit school 
superintendent and former U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, explained: 

“Over the years, Detroit has developed a 
strong united community service of its own 
that works closely with the city and schools. 

“The juvenile delinquency people came in 
and attempted to set up a new organization 
and pattern of community action. This 
8 We have moved 

rapidly than if we had utilized existing 
resources,” 

Brownell said he had a tome on my desk 
3 inches thick requesting increased Fed- 
eral funds under the new poverty bill for 
the Detroit juvenile delinquency program. 

Annual reports of various police depart- 
ments show the rate of youth crime and de- 
linquency has continued to go up in vir- 
tually every city where a “pilot project“ 
has been operating since 1961. 

In New York City, there was a 38-per- 
cent increase in arrests of persons under 18 
years of age. 

The community action programs would 
be directed from Washington by Sargent 
Shriver, brother-in-law of the Kennedys, 
who has been designated as “poverty czar” 
in the White House. 

He would be authorized to make Federal 
grants to public or private nonprofit agen- 
cies to pay part or all of the costs of com- 
munity action programs which have been 
approved by him. 


heaith, vocational rehabilitation, housing, 
home management, welfare and special re- 
medial or other noncurricular educational 
assistance. 

The question of Federal grants to churches 
or parochial schools came up repeatedly in 
hearings before the House Labor Commit- 


expressed the opinion that public money 
could not be turned over to a church or 


religious agency. 
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Labor Secretary W. Willard Wirtz said that 
it could. Wirtz thought the way the biil 
is worded, grants might even be made to 
political parties. 

Attorney General Kennedy agreed with 
Wirtz on the church-state issue. He ex- 
pounded this constitutional theory: 

A Federal grant to a religious organization 
under the community action section of the 
bill would be permissible, Kennedy said, as 
long as the funds were used in a nondis- 
criminatory way. That is, so everyone 
could participate in the program, no matter 
what his religious affiliation. 

Goon. Would there be any limitation 
on using the church facilities for the young- 
sters, or a church camp for the youngsters? 

KENNEDY. As long as those who were 
going to benefit from the program, Con- 
gressman, had no restriction on them based 
on their religious affiliation. 

Goo. Tou see no problem, then, if the 
grant is made directly to a religious unit, a 
church—provided it is within the confines of 
the program where all, regardless of religious 
faith, may participate?” 

KENNEDY. “Yes. Then, of course, it would 
be part of the community action program.” 

Representative Roman L. PUCINSKI, Demo- 
crat, of Illinois, said both Shriver and Wirtz 
had testified that community action pro- 
grams would operate very much like the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, where public 
funds could be paid to a private institution 
for training programs if these programs were 
not of a religious nature or associated with 
religious teaching. 

Representative ALPHONZO BELL, Republi- 
can, of California, asked whether a program 
of instruction in birth control could be sup- 
paced with community action funds? 

Mr. SHRIVER. “It depends on the programs 
that come up. It would not be impossible to 
do this type of thing. We are trying to ar- 
range these programs so they suit the needs 
of the community.” 

GOODELL observed. “The way it stands, you 
could donate Federal funds to build a church 
camp, or make a direct contribution to a 
church, or its youth organization.” 

This applies to Government grants under 
the $150 million “work-training” program 
and $7244 million work study” program un- 
der title I of the poverty bill, as well as the 
$340 million “community action programs” 
in title II. 

Public funds could be used to carry on un- 
specified work for private organizations in- 
cluding religious Institutions. 

The pending bill says only that Federal 
money cannot be used to pay for work on 
projects involving construction, operation, 
or maintenance of any “facility” used or to 
be used “solely” for religious instruction or 
worship. 


The L-P-J Poverty Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article, 
last in a series of five, by Mr. Paul Mar- 
tin, chief, of the Washington Bureau of 
Gannet News Service, on the adminis- 
tration’s proposed L-P-J bill aimed at 
poverty. 

Wasuincton, July—GNS—tThe poverty bill 
contains new Federal subsidy programs to 
ald poor farmers, migratory farmworkers, 
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unsuccessful businessmen, unemployed 
workers, welfare cases and anyone who wants 
to volunteer for a new Domestic “Peace 


The last four sections of the bill would 
authorize $235 million in new appropria- 
tions for these activities, plus an unspecified 
amount to be borrowed from the $1.7 billion 
revolving funds of the Small Business Admin- 
istration, 

Under title III, the Government could 
make a $1,500 cash contribution to any “poor 
farmer,” followed by a $2,500 long-term low- 
interest loan. 

The White House Director of the poverty 
program, Sargent Shriver, would determine 
in his own discretion what constitutes a 
“low-income rural family” eligible for such 
grants and loans. 

Shriver told the House Labor Committee: 

“This section is aimed at the rural farmer 
flat on his back economically, who may be 
too old or too poorly educated or to tied to 
the plot of land he lives on to have a chance 
at a nonfarming career.“ 

Dr. Harry L. Brown of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation said that no matter what 
the intent might be, the proposed program 
would “perpetuate subsistence farming and 
rural slums.” 

“Literally millions of people migrating 
from subsistence agriculture in the last 50 
years have carved places for themselves in 
society,” he said. “This migration has fur- 
nished the personnel that man our commer- 
cial, industrial, and military establishments.” 

The Agriculture Department, which spent 
$7 billion on farm subsidies in 1963, already 
has a long-established loan program operated 
by the Farmers Home Administration with a 
$352 million budget for this year. 

Secretary Orville L. Preeman testified that 
90 percent of FHA assistance goes to farmers 
was cash incomes of less than $3,000 a year. 

Representative Dave Martin, Republican 
of Nebraska, engaged Attorney General Rob- 
ert F, Kennedy in this line of questions: 

Mr. Marttn. Do you think we are treating 
all elements of our society equally when we 
single out one particular group and say we 
will make a grant of taxpayers money up to 
$1,500? 

Attorney General KENNEDY. There are a 
lot of programs aimed at prob- 
lems—this was felt the best way to deal with 
rural poverty. 

Mr. Martin. With beef prices the way they 
are right now—the income of many ranchers 
and feeders in Nebraska last year, and again 
this year will be considerably below this 
$3,000. Would they qualify for a $1,500 
grant? 

Attorney General KENNEDY. If they have 
an income of less than $1,500, they will. 

Mr. Martin. Some of these ranchers might 
be worth half a million or a million dollars, 
but their income itself would be less than 
$3,000. 

Attorney General Kennepy. I think that 
would be considered by the Administrator. 

The White House Poverty Director would 
be authorized to make grants and loans of 
unspecified amounts to public or private 
“family farm development corporations” and 
to purchase their obligations, “upon such 
terms and conditions as he may determine.” 

The corporations would use the money to 
buy up farmland, develop and reconstitute 
it into “famfly-size farms“ and sell it back 
at approximately 60 percent of cost to “low- 
income farm families.” The Government 
would make up the deficiency. 

The Republican minority on the Labor 
Committee claims this is an “agrarian re- 
form program.” It is similar to experiments 
conducted during the depression of the 1930's 


were “a complete failure.” 


A congressional investigation by a Select 
House Committee headed by Representative 
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HaroLD D. Cooter, Democrat, of North Caro- 
lina, found in 1944 that FSA was financing 
“communistic resettlement projects.” 

Title IV of the poverty bill provides Fed- 
eral subsidies for “employment and invest- 
ment incentives.” 

The White House “poverty czar” could 
make or guarantee $15,000 low-interest, 15- 
year Government loans to any “small busi- 
ness concern” or “any qualified person seek- 
ing to establish such concern.” 

He could waive repayment of principal 
for an indefinite “grace period.” He could 
“require that the borrower take steps to 
improve his management skills by partici- 
pating in a management training program 
approved by the Director.” 

This duplicates existing functions being 
performed by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration and the $395 million Area Develop- 
ment Administration set up in 1961 to aid 
economic development of d areas.” 

SBA was created in 1953 following Hqui- 
dation of the old Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation after scandals affecting Govern- 
ment loans to luxury hotels, bars, cocktail 
lounges, night clubs, mink farms, and race- 
tracks. 


ARA has run into a new round of con- 
troversy over loans for tourist resorts, civic 
auditoriums, motels, and wage payments to 
workers enrolled in training programs long 
after they were gone. 

Title V of the poverty bill provides $150 
million to “expand opportunities for con- 
structive work experience and other needed 
training for persons who are unable to sup- 
port or care for themselves of their families.” 

This section, originally called “Family 
Unity Through Jobs,” calls for a vague pro- 
gram of social service “experimental, pilot, or 
demonstration projects” to help “unemployed 
fathers and other needy persons” on relief. 

It gives the poverty director control over 
four programs already being conducted by 
the Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment. It duplicates in part the functions 
of the $435 million manpower development 
bill adopted in 1962 and the $1.2 billion Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1963. 

Following the controversy over the New- 
burgh Plan“ in 1961, former HEW Secretary 
Abraham A. Ribicoff persuaded Congress to 
enact “reforms” aimed at reducing relief 
rolls by training welfare cases for private 
employment. 

Welfare Secretary Anthony J. Celebrezze 
told the House Labor Committee: 

“Enactment of public welfare amendments 
of 1962 provided the authority and finan- 
cial resources for a new approach to problems 
of prolonged dependency where rehabilita- 
tion is possible. 

“The Department is moving ahead with the 
States to institute measures designed to 
break the poverty cycle through community 
work and training projects, work incentives, 
day care for children of working mothers, and 
a full range of supporting services. 

“These activities are moving forward as 
rapidly as the States and localities are able 
to establish and staff them on a sound basis.” 


Congress and the People Must Pro- 
tect and Defend the Constitutional 
Powers of the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced companion bills to the 


1964 


McCulloch bills, House Joint Resolution 
1055 and H.R. 12016, as follows: 
H.J. Res. 1055 


Joint resolution to amend the Constitution 
of the United States to guarantee the right 
of any State to apportion one house of its 
legislature on factors other than popula- 
tion 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 

in Congress assembled (two-thirds of eaoh 

House concurring therein), That the follow- 

ing article is hereby proposed as an amend- 

ment to the Constittuion of the United 

States, which shall be yalid to all intents 

and purposes as part of the Consttiution 

when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States: 
“ARTICLE XXV 

“Secrion 1. Nothing in the Constittuion 
of the United States shall prohibit a State, 
haying a bicameral legislature, from appor- 
tioning the membership of one house of its 
legislature on factors other than population, 
if the citizens of the State shall have the 
opportunity to vote upon the apportion- 
ment, 

“Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
anmedment to the Constittuion by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of its sub- 
mission to the States by the Congress.” 


H.R. 12016 


A bill to provide that no Federal court shall 
have jurisdiction of any action to reap- 
portion one house of a State legislature if 
the other house of such legislature is ap- 
portioned according to population 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembied, That for the 

seven years following the enactment of this 

Act, no court of the United States shall have 

jurisdiction of any action or proceeding 

(whether instituted prior to or on or after 

the date of enactment of this Act)— 

(1) to enjoin, suspend, or modify the 
operation of any State law respecting the 
boundaries of or the number of persons to 
be elected from any district to be repre- 
sented in one house of the legislature of such 
State, if such legislature is bicameral and 
t— 

(A) the other house in required, under 
the law of such State, to be apportioned 
substantially according to population, or 

(B) an action or proceeding to reappor- 
tion the other house is pending in any 
court; 

(2) to reapportion both houses of any 
State legislature; or 

(3) for damages arising out of the oper- 
ation of any State law apportioning one or 
both houses of a bicameral State legislature 
where one such house is apportioned sub- 
stantially according to population. 


Religious Liberty and the Armed Forces 
Sunday Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 
Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to my colleagues the 


following editorial in Christianity Today, 
of July 17, 1964; 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND THE ARMED FORCES 
Sunpay SCHOOLS 

For some years a situation has existed in 
the Protestant Sunday schools in the Armed 
Forces that gives cause for concern regard- 
ing violation of the first amendment of the 
Constitution: Affected is the religious free- 
dom of hundreds of Protestant chaplains and 
about 150,000 pupils in military Sunday 
schools, At issue is the official promotion of 
the unified Protestant Sunday school curric- 
ulum for Armed Forces and, in the case of 
the Air Force, the mandatory use of this 
curriculum in all Sunday schools on Air 
Force bases. Also in question is the use of 
unified course materials. While these ma- 
terlals are not technically required in the 
Armed Forces, they are so firmly backed by 
senior officers of the respective chaplaincies 
as to tip the scales heavily in favor of their 
use by chaplains. In the Air Force, only by 
special permission may substitute materials 
be used. 

We recognize with gratitude the indispens- 
able contributions of chaplains, their sup- 
porting denominations, and lay Christians to 
the men and women and families in the 
Armed Forces. Basic to the spiritual welfare 
and morale of service personne] is their rela- 
tion to chaplains and to Christian com- 
manders. We are also aware of the peculiarly 
dificult administrative problems of the serv- 
ice Sunday schools. 

Nevertheless the Supreme Court said in 
deciding in Engel v. Vitale (the regents’ 
prayer case) and Abington School District v. 
Schempp (the Bible reading and Lord's 
Prayer case) that for government to prescribe 
religious and devotional materials is un- 
constitutional. But in the Armed Forces 
this very thing is being done extensively and 
against continued protest. 

Since 1962 the National Association of 
Evangelicals has, in a series of communica- 
tions, called the situation to the attention of 
the Armed Forees Chaplains Board and the 
Department of Defense. Members of Con- 
gress have also protested. Nevertheless, a 
directive to command chaplains in the Air 
Force, dated December 16, 1963, declared: 
“This curriculum is not only suggested; it is 
the Air Force program, and command 
chaplains are expected to give it their lead- 
ership and support.“ Of the materials, the 
directive said, "The unified course materials 
are selected annually by qualified civilian 
and military personnel. Because these ma- 
terials represent the best available and come 
from many denominational sources, they are 
recommended for use in the Air Force uni- 
fled religious education program.” Then, 
after instructions about procurement of sup- 
plementary materials, there is this state- 
ment: “The authority to supplement does 
not authorize elimination of the recom- 
mended materials. [Does not this imply 
prescription of materials?] If, however, the 
chaplains of a major faith group, on any 
given installation, find that the recom- 
mended course materials are inadequate to 
meet the needs of the religious education 
program * * a letter may be submitted 
through channels to this office stating their 
reasons for regarding the materials to be 
inadequate and giving a description and the 
source of recommended substitute materials. 
If it is determined that a valid requirement 
for change exists and if the recommended 
course materials cover the subjects as out- 
lined in the curriculum, favorable considera- 
tion will be given to the recommendation.” 

Surely it is clear that this is a case in which 
a religious curriculum is prescribed and re- 
ligious materials by high military 
authority and in which the substitution of 
alternate materials is hedged about by official 


military procedure. Particularly disturbing 


is the refusal of the Armed Forces 

Board and the Department of Defense to 
alter the situation. In October 1963, the 
Honorable Norman S. Paul, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, said in a letter to Represent- 
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ative L. MENDEL Rivers, of South Carolina, 
“With the pending change in Air Force regu- 
lations, there is no regulation which requires 
a military installation to use the unified 
Sunday school curriculum materials.” But 
with regard to the curriculum itself, the 
directive of December 16 of the same year, 
declaring the unified Protestant Sunday 
school curriculum to be “the Air Force pro- 
gram,” still stands. And as for the unified 
Protestant Sunday school curriculum ma- 
terials, how can their official promotion by 
the directive be constitutionally justified? 

At the Air Force Chaplains Conference in 
Washington in September 1961, endorsing 
agents and denominational representatives 
of all the major denominations unanimous- 
ly requested that mandatory provisions for 
the use of the unified curriculum be re- 
moved. At that time the chief of Air Force 
chaplains promised that the mandatory pro- ` 
visions would be removed. Almost 3 years 
have passed. The situation has not been rec- 
tified, despite protest from the National As- 
sociation of Evangelicals, Members of Con- 
gress, members of the Officers’ Christian 
Union, and others. 

The problems of Sunday schools conducted 
under the military chaplaincies are not sim- 
ple. Frequent shift of personnel from one 
post to another makes some uniform plan 
of study or curriculum highly desirable. 
Children should not have to study a lesson 
on Moses again when they move to a differ- 
ent Sunday school, But desirability cannot 
justify violation of religious freedom. As 
Mr. Justice Clark said in the majority opin- 
ion in Abington v. Schempp, “It is no de- 
fense to urge that the religious practices 
here may be relatively minor encroachments 
on the first amendment. The breach of 
neutrality that ts today a trickling stream 
may all too soon become a raging torrent.” 

Obviously, some correlation of religious in- 
struction in Armed Forces Sunday Schools is 
needed. An orderly Bible-study program, 
such as the International Sunday School 
Lessons, might be offered, but with unham- 
pered liberty of substitution. The initiative 
should come from the religious groups and 
not through any official Armed Forces action, 

As for course materials, religious groups 
might be invited to provide such materials 
with an understanding that they measure up 
to mutually agreed upon criteria, The use 
of specific materials should be wholly volun- 
tary, and the supplementing or substituting 
of materials should not require official per- 
mission. The Armed Forces Chaplains Board 
should do nothing more than make available 
information about materials. 

Granting the best of motives administra- 
tively and religiously on the part of the 
Armed Forces Chaplains Board in their en- 
deavor to solve a real problem, the fact re- 
mains that the mandatory prescription of 
the Unified Protestant Sunday School Cur- 
riculum and official backing of its materials 
by the Air Force together with the official 
promotion of this curriculum and its mate- 
rials by the other services violates the first 
amendment. Rectification of this situation, 
which we respectfully call to the attention 
of the Department of Defense, is overdue. 


Sheriff Pitchess Discusses Juvenile 
Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the July- 
August issue of Scouting magazine 
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carries a particularly well written and 
informative article on juvenile lawless- 
ness by one of the Nation's outstanding 
authorities. He is Sheriff Peter J. Pitch- 
ess, of Los Angeles County. The article, 
as told to William L. Roper, himself an 
expert on criminology, follows: 
A Lawman LOOKS AT LAWLESS YOUTH 
(By Peter J. Pitchess) 

Why is teenage violence so prevalent across 
America? What is behind this strange, bar- 
baric behavior of 2 small but increasing mi- 
nority of our youth from a cross section of 
American homes? 

Does it portend national decay, growing 
resentment of all law and order, reversion 
to anarchy? Or are these violent outbursts 
mainly the natural exuberance of excite- 
ment-seeking young people being permitted 
to grow up without parental or official disci- 
pline? 

As an FBI agent in four cities and sheriff 
in a county of almost 6,500,000 people, I 
have studied juvenile delinquency at close 
range. Naturally, I have some definite opin- 
ions about it. 

Iam convinced that lack of discipline is a 
major cause of teenage violence, against 
which scouting is a preventive and corrective 
force—and can be an even greater counter- 


his laming 
everybody and everything except the of- 
fender himself—his parents, his school, his 
Freudian impulses. 

Our whole general attitude has become too 
soft and complacent, too sympathetic for 
the wrongdoer. I am not criticizing any one 


P 
inal that threatens to make a mockery of 
law enforcement. 
BITTER HARVEST 

America is now reaping the bitter fruits of 
this misteken attitude. The crop of youthful 
lawlessness has been growing steadily. Per- 
sons under 18 are now responsible for nearly 
half of all major crimes in this country, for 
nearly 60 percent of auto thefts; 48 percent 
of larcenies; 47 percent of burglaries; 22 per- 
cent of gun, knife, and strongarm robberies; 
17 percent of forcible rapes; 12 percent of 
aggravated assaults; and 8 percent of mur- 
ders. 

Some misplaced judicial leniency has 
added to the problem. Light jall sentences 
and underserved paroles have caused some 
young offenders—and some potential offend- 
ere—to become contemptuous of law and 
the rights of society and go on to more seri- 
ous crimes. 

Of course, it's easy to feel sorry for these 
youthful wrongdoers. But we need to show 
more concern for their unfortunate victims 
and the victims’ families—and potential vic- 
tims, Many persons appear to feel a deep 
concern for the young criminal but little or 
no awareness of his victims. Why? I don't 
know unless many Americans have come to 
accept crime as normal, lost their sense of 
Justice, and let their be by 
pleas for an overly sympathetic understand- 
ing of the criminal. 

THIN LINE 

Naturally, those dealing with youngsters 
must be careful to distinguish between mis- 
chief and crime, Often the line is pretty 
thin, but we must draw the line. If we be- 
gin by excusing a first offense of a serious 
nature, we will be harming the boy as well 
as society. For it is easy for a youngster, 
who thinks he can get away with it, to pro- 
gress from a misdemeanor toa felony. Tak- 
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ing a car merely for a thrill, for example, is 
a serious offense, for it can easily lead to 
something worse. 

Without question, the automobile has be- 
come an important factor in juvenile crime. 
Some boys get started in crime by stealing 
gas for an old jalopy they can’t afford. But 
we can’t do away with the automobile and 
return to the horse-and-buggy days. We've 
got to teach our kids to live with the auto- 
mobile, That means learning to drive re- 
sponsibly. 

INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


We must make youngsters realize at an 
early age that they are responsible for their 
own acts. When we cast aside the idea of 
individual responsibility, we open the door 
to all of the sins of irresponsibility. 

A most effective curb on juvenile crime is 
to make sure the wrongdoer understands 
that.he has done wrong and should not do 
it again. We must try to make his first step 
in crime also his last. Instead of merely 
probing his subconscious to try to find out 
why he broke the law, we must make clear 
to him his responsibility. 

MAIN GOAL 

While rehabilitating the criminal is im- 
portant, this must not overshadow our main 
goal—preventing youngsters from becoming 
criminals in the first place. This means, first 
of all, religious and moral training. 

I am thoroughly convinced that more reli- 
gious training for the young is one of the 
great needs of our time. Surveys conducted 
among juveniles who are in trouble show 
conclusively that many of these delinquents 
had little or no religious training. Here 
Scouting can and does help with its emphasis 
on a boy's “duty to God.“ keeping “morally 
straight,” and the 12 points of the Scout 
law. 

Too much leisure runs a close second as a 
cause of delinquency. Here again Scouting 
helps to fill a vacuum and provide a con- 
structive, character-bullding occupation for 
leisure hours. 

Another cause of juvenile misbehavior 
stems from a lack of respect for authority. 
Scouting is an effective antidote for this, 
teaching, as it does, respect for home, coun- 


widen Scouting's influence—and do an even 
better job with the boys we already have. 
TO SCOUTERS, TEACHERS, PARENTS 

If I could put my message to Scout leaders, 
teachers, and parents into a few words, I 
would say: teach responsibility, teach obedi- 
ence to law, teach discipline. 

I would also offer the lodge gis — 
tions if Scouting is to broaden its 
prevention program: 

Teach the young to obey the letter and 
the spirit of the law. 

Teach respect for law and cooperation 
with law enforcement officers. 

Teach the responsibilities of good citizen- 
ship. 

Demonstrate disapproval of motion pic- 
tures and television programs that glamorize 
crime and tend to encourage juvenile vió- 
lence. 

These are the things America needs. The 
very foundation of our Government and so- 
ciety is based upon protective laws and their 
enforcement. Only with the understanding 
and cooperation of adults and juveniles alike 
can the security of our way of life be main- 
tained. 

Working together—emphasizing individual 
responsibility—we can bring a new day of 
law and order and brotherly love to America. 
Scouting has a major role to play in build- 
ing toward that day. 


July 30 
The Mental Retardation Facilities Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. DULSKI, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include a letter from the 
New York State Association for Retarded 
Children, concerning certain provisions 
of Public Law 88-164, the Mental Retar- 
dation Facilities Construction Act. 

The facts set forth by this worthy and 
humane organization are very alarming, 
and I feel they have a very legitimate 
protest. Their letter follows: 

New YORK STATE ASSOCIATION 
FOR RETARDED CHILDREN, INC., 
New York, N.Y. July 27, 1964, 
Hon. THaporvs J. DULSKI, 
Member, House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DULSKI: I must call to 
your attention a most grave injustice being 
done by the Federal Government to the State 
of New York. 

I refer to the regulations issued by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
with regard to Public Law 88-164, title I, 
Mental Retardation Facilities Construction 
Act. 

Under these regulations the Federal 
matching share of mental retardation facili- 
ties construction funds for New York is 
37.87 percent, based, no doubt, on the Hill- 
Burton formula. The State or voluntary 
agencies must put up 62.33 percent of each 
facility plus the cost of the land. 

We protest this as most unfair and ask 
that you as a Member of the Congress from 
this State protest this to the Secretary. 

The law does not (pt. O of title I) set 
the Federal share for construction of facili- 
tles, although it does set an upper limit of 
75 percent for Federal participation for re- 
search centers and university aMllated facili- 
ties for the mentally retarded. 

The concept of allocation of Federal funds 
to States on the basis of population and 
income is threadbare, at best, and is viciously 
discriminating when the matching funds will 
come from voluntary agencies such as this 
association. f 

Voluntary agencies are no richer in New 
York than in Texas—and get their money 
with, perhaps, more difficulty. Yet Texas 
gets 56.96 percent In matching funds. 

We refrain to comment on Mississipp! that 
receives 6634 percent Federal matching. 

There may be some justification for these 
differences where the State is putting up the 
matching money, but we submit that where 
the matching money comes from voluntary 
parents organizations such as members of 
the National Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren, the Federal share should be the same 
in all States. 

The act becomes a mockery if this is not 
corrected and places a terrible burden on 
the parents in this State as compared to 
others, 

We appeal to you, therefore, to lodge a 
formal protest on our behalf and on behalf 
of the State of New York, too long treated 
as & stepchild in these matters. 

This letter is being written to all the New 
York Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate. 


Executive Director. 


1964 


Fiscal year 1965 Federal percentages for 
community mental health and mental 
retardation facility construction 


Percent 
Alabama oo. ase „ 66 % 
— ͤ— omen a Soon Ne 40. 95 
Nen 55. 10 
Fr i ie sens 66 33 
Pe ey i O eee ee 38. 55 
COI OPEAG a ole cmc Hiei nate 48.93 
eee ee eeen a 35.00 
T 33. 51 
District fo Columbia 33 % 
777777VTTTꝙPé!!!: E. 56. 35 
( T (TTT 63.45 
pO Seas a de lg et 48. 64 
BN E fr a EN Se Bed Aes er 59. 72 
C eae Sate ay Dae 40.12 
BOCAS i ee oa sean 50. 53 
To i os TTT 53.90 
ENT as i ek ̃ — — ingens SS s 
e Eae e est cen ge he a ices . 
ündne e Ca a eS 63. 82 
DY ENTLY Sa yep fa aa — ARE EE, 58. 74 
c eee ee 44.48 
Massachusetts 42. 12 
Wmehigan „4b ͤ4„ñ..ẽ 48.77 
Minnesota 52. 70 
e . 66 
ill. on EE ONTA 49.91 
Montana 2. 55. 23 
Nebra ũã—ñũ 52. 52 
Newa 22 — 34. 71 
New Hampshire... ..-.---.------- 53. 29 
New eren ———ͤ—ꝝUʃv — 39. 27 
Nenn coe ech nncce 60. 40 
Nero 
North Carolina 4 63. 99 
North Dakota ĩ„%„:!?dn 59. 15 
Gs 48.55 
Oklahoma-.-.-_.-.-.—~....~+.-..+---- 59. 05 
Oregon 50. 46 
Pennsylvania 49.61 
Rhode Island—4«ͤ41„% 50. 18 
South Carolina 66 
South Dakota 58.13 
Denne 2 64. 50 
8 ——C ecco 56.96 
Gah a se ae eccrine 56. 53 
vermont 57. 45 
rr a 57.93 
Washington 47.85 
West Virginin A ence 61.91 
Wem 51. 55 
L ree aaa 51. 66 
American Samoa 66 35 
r 0 nsaenbere 66 3% 
USCC RIOR ie Sars Cowen 66 3% 
SAI Ta oc ae eich te remit 66 % 


McCulloch Reapportionment Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENBATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Dispatch, on July 26, 1964, 
published a fine editorial relating to the 
constitutional amendment proposal of 
Representative WILLIAM McCuLiocH 
arising out of the decision of the U.S. 
Supreme Court on legislative reappor- 
tionment. I commend it to the attention 
of al Members of Congress. The editorial 
follows: 

GOOD AMENDMENTS PENDING 

On June 24, Ropresentative WAA M. 
McOuLLocH, Republican, of Ohio, introduced 
a constitutional amendment in the House to 
reverse the U.S. Supreme Court decision that 
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seats in both branches of State legislatures 
must be apportioned on a population basis. 

The amendment provides that nothing in 
the Constitution shall prohibit a State hav- 
ing a bicameral legislature from apportion- 
ing the membership of one of the houses on 
factors other than population. 

Senator Everrrr Dmxsen, Republican, of 
Tilinois, has introduced a similar proposed 
amendment in the Senate. 

Since Representative McCuLLocH initiated 
the congressional revolt against the Court's 
ruling, 60 other House Members have in- 
troduced similar bills and 12 of either State 
or Federal courts to decree the reapportion- 
ment of one house of a State legislature. 

Representative McCuLLocH now has intro- 
duced also an interim resolution which 
would abolish, for a period of 7 years, the 
power of either State or courts to decree the 
reapportionment of one house of a State 
legislature, 

The purpose of this legislation is to give 
Congress time to enact, and for the States 
to ratify, a constitutional amendment mak- 
ing the ban permanent. By statute, amend- 
ments must be ratified within 7 years of 
their passage. 

Representative McCuLLOCH regards the 
Supreme Court ruling on legislative appor- 
tlonment as the climax of a long series of 
rulings by the present “liberal” bench that 
“exceed its proper authority and usurp pow- 
ers which have long been held to belong to 
the States or to other branches of the Federal 
Government.” 

The resentment in Congress against the 
steady encroachment of the Federal Judici- 
ary on the lawmakers’ prerogatives refiects 
a similar alarm and concern on the part of 
the general public. It is a feeling which 
cuts across party lines. 

There is little doubt but that a constitu- 
tional amendment curbing the High Court's 
attempt to take over what have long been 
regarded as purely legislative functions has 
the support of a strong majority of the 


Congress. 

We hope both Houses may find the time, 
at the earliest possible moment, to get the 
machinery started toward enactment and 
ratification of this badly needed amendment. 

Meanwhile, the interim legislation, pro- 
posed by Representative McCuL.tocu should 
be approved, if possible, during the current 
session. 


What a Boy Can Do To Strengthen 
America’s Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
scouting movement is of great impor- 
tance in shaping the minds of our young 
boys and young men in great American 
traditions of individualism and liberty. 

This brief essay comment by Scout 
Bobby Ellis, age 10, of Centerport, N.Y., 
is indicative of the basic understanding 
and devotion to patriotism which the 
young people in scouting are happily as- 
sociated with. 

Wat A Boy Can Do To STRENGTHEN 
AMERICA’S HERITAGE 

The most important thing a boy can do to 
strengthen America’s heritage is to love his 
country. The more you know about your 
country, the more you will come to love it. 
By meeting other people, and working with 
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them, and helping them, you will learn to 
get along well with all other Americans. 
Through studying the past and 

about our country’s laws you will become an 
informed citizen who will know what is 
needed to keep America great. 


Remarks of George B. Hartzog, Jr., Di- 
rector, National Park Service, at the 
Annual Celebration, Moores Creek Na- 
tional Military Park, N.C., May 23, 
1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable George B. Hartzog, Jr., Di- 
rector of the National Park Service of 
the Department of Interior, was the 
principal speaker on May 23 at the 
Moores Creek National Military Park lo- 
cated. at Currie in Pender County, N.C., 
and in the congressional district I have 
the honor to represent. 

The Battle of Moores Creek Bridge 
was fought on February 27, 1776, and 
has been referred to as “the Lexington 
and Concord of the South.” This bat- 
tle occurred on a branch of the Cape 
Fear River some 20 miles from the sea- 

port of Wilmington, and was a major 
factor in preventing a full-scale British 
invasion of the South in the opening 
phases of the American Revolution. 
This victory had a significant role in pes 
North Carolina colonists’ 

April 12, 1776, to instruct its 8 
to the Continental Congress to vote for 
independence. North Carolina was the 
first Colony to take such action. The 
victory at Moores Creek also supplied 
a needed stimulus for all the colonists 
as a whole in the movement toward in- 


dependence. 

I was inspired by the remarks of Di- 
rector Hartzog, as well as by his pres- 
ence, at the annual celebration in the 
park sponsored by the Moores Creek 
Battleground Association. There has 
been such widespread interest since Mr. 
Hartzog’s delivery of these remarks that 
I feel it most appropriate to share them 
with my colleagues under unanimous 
consent I include this celebrated speech 
in the Rxconn: 

REMARKS OF GEORGE B. Hartzoc, JR., DIREC- 
TOR, NATIONAL. PARK SERVICE, AT THE AN- 
NUAL CELEBRATION, MOORES OREEK NATIONAL 
Pank, N.C., May 23, 1964 
The warmth of the welcome I have re- 

ceived here today is to me a reminder that 

I am close to the place of my birth—in 

South Carolina. It is for me a homecom- 

ing, and I am grateful to you for your gen- 

erous invitation. 

The battle which we commemorate today 
took place nearly two centuries ago, and 
with the passage of the years we have diffi- 
culty in grasping the full reality of the battle 
for Moores Creek Bridge. 

This is regrettable, because the central 
reality of the American Revolution, which 
brought a great nation into being, was the 
living, aspiring, struggling people who were 
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immediately involved in this battle, The 

today have brought home to us 
that the American Revolution was a hard, 
wearing, bloody struggle, one that we came 
very close to losing. 

It was a struggle fought by people very 
much like ourselves, which is to say they 
were often confused, and occasionally dis- 
couraged about the possible outcome of the 
tremendous task they had undertaken. It is 
to those people we have come to pay hom- 
age today. We owe our existence, as Ameri- 
cans, to them 

The colonists fought in pursuit of an idea, 
a concept best expressed by Christopher 
Gadsden, of South Carolina, before the war 
began, that “there ought to be no more New 
England men, no New Yorkers * * * but all 
of us Americans.” 

In the course of 6 bitter years of warfare, 
amidst the monotony and the hardship and 
the danger of constant campaigning, the 
soldiers of Washington realized their dream 
of independence and freedom. 

Por this generation, Moores Creek is more 
than an isolated battlefield. Moores Creek 
has become an intergral part of the fabric 
of America’s historic tradition—of her 
struggle to maturity as a great Nation. 

Across our land the national park system 
represents America at its best. Each park 
contributes to a deeper unedstanding of the 
history of the United States and of our way 
of life; of the natural processes which have 
given form to our land; and to the enrich- 
ment of the environment in which we live. 

Grand Canyon, Glacier, the Great Smoky 
Mountains—these and many other national 
parks exemplify the slow processes which 
have carved and shaped the American land- 
scape in superlative fashion and clothed it 
with plant and animal life. 

The cliff dwellings and mesa-top pueblos 
of Mesa Verde and a score of other sites in 
the Southwest; the strange images of effigy 
mounds; and the 10,000-year-old relics of 
Ocmulgee give us glimpses of peoples who 
lived here long before the coming of the 


Within the national park system lies the 
whole range of our colonial and national 
history. There are early Spanish forts in 
Florida and Puerto Rico, and old Spanish 
missions in New Mexico and Arizona. Fort 
Raleigh commemorates the first at- 
tempt to settle the New World; and, nor far 
away, ls Jamestown, where English settle- 
ment succeeded. 

And there is Independence Hall and In- 
dependence Square—where a nation was 
born—where you can touch the Liberty 
Bell—and where the Constitution was writ- 
ten. 

On the battlefields of Gettysburg and 
Vicksburg, at Fort McHenry and Fort 
Pulaski one can give a new sense of Ameri- 
can valor and courage. Virtually all of the 
famous battlefields of the War Between the 
States—from Manassas to Appomattox—are 
now embraced in whole or in part in the 
national park system. 

Telling the story of the adventure, hard- 
ship, and initiative of our pioneer forefathers 
who settled the a West, is the Jefferson 
National at St. Louis, 
Fort Clatsop, sad si other historic sites. 

These and scores of others—including his- 
toric monuments and buildings in the Na- 
tion's Capital—comprise the national park 
system—owner by all Americans—a price- 
less part of the American heritage. At these 
parks the visitor reviews the highlights of 
our past, is caught up in the exciting events 
of other days and other times, and shares in 
the victories and tragedies, the bitter hard- 
ships and the glorious triumphs of the men 
who created America and made it great. 

Our country is now reaping the rewards 
of the material productivity of the land. It 
is timely and proper that the intangible 
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benefits of the land be given greater atten- 
tion to further enrich our lives. 

In meeting the urgent need for more out- 
door recreational opportunities—especially 
near big cities—there is presently before the 
Congress legislation which would establish 
a land and water conservation fund. 

As proposed, the fund would be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of the Interior through 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation and 
would provide a consistent and practical 
means by which additional open space can 
be acquired to meet the expanding park and 
recreation needs for an ever-increasing pop- 
ulation. 

For North Carolina, the fund would pro- 
vide grants-in-aid on a matching fund basis 
for recreation planning, land acquisition, and 
the development of park and recreation 
areas. 

For the Nation, it would provide a means 
of acquiring—ahead of the bulldozer and in 
advance of skyrocketing prices—tirreplaceable 
open space, historical areas, seashores, lake- 
shores, primitive wilderness areas, and free- 
flowing streams of national significance. 


There is also the need to add new areas so 
that this and future generations may enjoy 
the great natural beauty of our land—Cape 
Lookout National Seashore sponsored by 
Congressman HENDERSON and Senators 
Jonnam and Ervin is one such area. 


To identify ourselves more completely with 
the past and from it draw strength for future 
creativity, we need to make frequent pilgrim- 
ages these days to the milestones along the 
way to greatness. 

We need these reminders of our great na- 
tional heritage—for without them we cannot 
understand the past—enjoy the present—or 
build for the future. 

At these places of beauty and history, here 
at Moores Creek—where the British hopes for 
an invasion of the South were blasted—as 
well as many thousands of miles away at 
Mount McKinley National Park in Alaska, 
we can truly say: 

“Here is America. 
This is my country. 
_These are my people.” 


Address by Jack Yohe, Chief of the 
Office of Information, Civil Aero- 
nauties Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, the need 
for a free flow of accurate information to 
all segments of the news media was 
stressed this past week by Jack Yohe, 
Chief of the Office of Information for 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, when he ap- 
peared at the National Aircraft Accident 
8 School in Oklahoma City, 
O 


The school is comprised of accident in- 
vestigators and inspectors from the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. The school itself is a 
part of the FAA Aeronautical Center. 

Mr. Yohe told the group as public serv- 
ants on the public payroll: 

We have strict accountability to the public 


for what we do, for what we say, and how 
we conduct ourselves. 


July 30 


He outlined the procedures that are 
being followed by the CAB in keeping the 
public informed on accident investiga- 
tions. I ask unanimous consent that the 
talk be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


I am delighted to be with you today and to 
have the opportunity to talk to this group of 
investigators and inspectors. All of you will 
play important roles in developing this 
dynamic aviation industry. The manner in 
which you conduct yourselves with the press 
at an accident will be most important. 

This then, will be the subject of my brief 
talk—the desirable manner of releasing in- 
formation concerning airplane accidents. As 
the chief news source of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, I assume a great responsibility 
for the dissemination of accurate aviation 
news—news pertaining both to accidents and 
to economics. The essence of my work is 
the continual striving to maintain a free 
flow of accurate information to all segments 
of the news media. 

Now, all of us here, including newspaper- 
men, are public servants. It seems proper at 
this time to tell you that I, too, was a work- 
ing newsman for almost 20 years before I be- 
came a congressional aid. 

I find most distasteful the suppression of 
any information whatever to the press and 
therefore to the public and, of course, and 
paramount, to the Congress. The public 
should and must have full and accurate news 
in the vital interest of a better government 
for all Americans. Those of us who are on 
the public payroll have strict accountability 
to the public for what we do, for what we 
say, and how we conduct ourselves. News- 
men, too, have a strong responsibility to the 
public. This accountability ls through news 
media which can overemphasize or under- 
emphasize and sometimes distort. 

Some months ago in New York City, I told 
a group of aviation writers that of all avi- 
ation news that comes from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, accidents strike the public 
most dramatically, People can understand 
accidents. This very thing, of course, is the 
reason why airline accidents, which are 
largely spelled in drama and in human trag- 
edy, hit the headlines in such bold print. 
The operational aspect of airplane flying and, 
particularly of the flight of an aircraft which 
comes to grief is completely unlike those eco- 
nomic of the industry with which 
the Board also is deeply concerned. 

These economic aspects create negligible 
news interest because they are neither tragic 
nor dramatic to the general public. When- 
ever an accident happens, most good work- 
ing newspapermen try to get out the first 
news flash first. They also try to get a 
human interest angle, and so obviously they 
talk to people. These are newspapermen 
doing their job. 

Because most airplane accidents are the 
end result of a series of events, it is almost 
always utter folly to attempt to put a repor- 
torial finger on a cause early in the investi- 
gation. This is becoming increasingly true 
with the increased complexity of modern 
aircraft. It is indeed a far cry from the 
first aircraft accident, which according to 
Greek mythology, came about when Icarus 
few so high and close to the sun that its 
heat melted the wax holding his feathered 
wings and Icarus fell and died. In the crash 
of a modern jetliner the energy released at 
high speed impact is often enough to ob- 
literate most, if not all, evidence. 

With the Icarus crash the cause was self- 
evident; with the jet it is often well hidden. 
This classical legend and the occasional 
present-day disaster are mentioned merely to 
stress my point, which is that it Is better to 
weigh every statement rather than say it 
wrong. 

The great majority of news rising from 
aircraft accidents is of a highly technical and 
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rather complex nature. As such, it is not 
readily grasped by the lay public. And, by 
extension of the same thought it is unbeliey- 
ably easy to garble information so that er- 
rors may be compounded in the press and 
magnified to great and damaging propor- 
tions, 

In the good old days of simple aircraft and 
less congested airways, you would get such 
simple causes as a wing spar failing and the 
wing coming off. Or possibly an engine 
caught fire and destroyed the plane. Now 
there are all kinds of probable causes. 

Maybe it is a seal on a booster pump that 
operates the auxiliary gadget that starts a 
chain reaction with more complex equip- 
ment toward the probable cause of the crash. 

This produces what at the moment ap- 
pears to be a conflict of viewpoint between 
the aviation reporter who wants a story im- 
mediately and the CAB press office person- 
nel, who want to prevent misleading infor- 
mation, or information that may be false or 
immature, from being widely distributed. 
As soon as there is an airline crash there is 
born a need for a rapid flow of information. 
The airline involved is faced with many di- 
verse problems. What does it tell the cus- 
tomers? How does it respond to public 
opinion concerning both the carrier and the 
aircraft type involved? There also is con- 
cern as to whether there are any peculiar 
circumstances which would indicate a need 
for yoluntary or involuntary grounding of 
the aircraft or other emergency measures. 

The aircraft manufacturers also are inter- 
ested in early details for essentially the 
same reasons. The public's first knowledge 
that an aircraft accident has occurred is 
usually when he picks up the daily news- 
paper or has his radio or TV program inter- 
rupted with a spot news announcement of 
the tragedy. As a potential passenger, he 
has somewhat more than an academic inter- 
est in this news. He may wonder if he 
should cancel his airline transportation 
plans and travel by some other means. If 
he still intends to travel by air, he wonders 
if he should secure reservations with an- 
other carrier or at least travel on a different 
kind of aircraft until the cause of the acci- 
dent is determined. So his voice is added 
to those in the industry who are in search 
of immediate information. 

If the accident occurs within the city 
limits or appears to involve the local air- 
port or any of the facilities associated with 
it, the municipal officials are directly con- 
cerned with early information, since they 
in turn are being asked a lot of questions. 
Many times the firefighting department and 
local, county, city, or State police agencies 
are needed to assist in preservation and 
recovery of the wreckage. 

The people thus involved also have a need 
for early information. In order to main- 
tain friendly community relations the city, 
county, and State officials must be provided 
with as much factual information as pos- 
sible—as early as possible—to allow them to 
answer questions directed to them by people 
in their sphere of influence. While the dis- 
semination of information in these circum- 
stances is at best a difficult job, it is com- 
pounded by desires of the various news 
media to provide their patrons with news 
while it is still news, and each has a partic- 
ular problem in satisfactorily meeting its 
various deadlines. When all the “need-to- 
know” and “desire-to-know” requirements 
meet, the problems incident to demands for 
information reach staggering proportions. 

The steady stream of TV and other cam- 
eramen, photographers, newspaper reporters, 
and others can create an almost constant 
demand upon the CAB investigators’ time 
for interviews, personal appearances, and 
photographs. 

I realize as well as any newsman here, and 
for that matter probably as well as any news- 
man in the country, the urge and drive of a 
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good reporter to get out a first news flash 
on an accident. 

I realize, also, unfortunately, that the 
scoop may well dominate the accuracy. This 
can be grossly unfair and costly to the prin- 
cipals in the case even though the error 
may later be retracted. The fact is that 
harm has been done. This allows me to 
come directly to grips with my subject. Most 
of you men will be on the investigation of 
general aviation. During this work you 
nominally will not have a Public Informa- 
tion Officer with you. You must serve in 
many cases as your own PIO. 

First, I want to stress the press plays fair. 
I do not know of a single instance where 
the press has not cooperated with me at the 
CAB. The only thing they ask is that you 
be honest. Therefore I cannot overempha- 
size the importance of you men continuing 
to give only established factual material. 

Under no circumstances are you to specu- 
late. You will be working under pressure, 
and there may be an occasional reporter who 
will not hesitate to capitalize on this fact. 
As the link, the only link between Govern- 
ment and public you can be in a sensitive 
position which may even become precarious 
should you speak thoughtlessly or injudi- 
ciously. While it is the Board's desire to 
provide factual information as rapidly as 
possible, the task of satisfying all concerned 
is at best difficult. 

A considerable part of the problem is that 
information obtained in the early stages 
of an investigation requires careful and sci- 
entific confirmation, correlation and evalua- 
tion before it can be used in cause deter- 
mination. For example, such an apparently 
simple task as determining the exact time of 
the accident, in order to provide a precise 
way of determining the flight path, may 
require days of investigation. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board cannot give 
out information which may be inaccurate or 
unsubstantiated. It may lend weight to pre- 
mature speculation in the news, and inject 
controversy into the investigation outside of 
the realm of objective factfinding. Specu- 
lation by an investigator as to cause, without 
adequate substantiation, can result in irre- 
parable damage to the professional standards 
and economic position of individuals, orga- 
nizations, and products. 

Of course, on major airline accidents, the 
news interest is so tremendous and the pres- 
sure so gréat that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board finds it not only desirable but im- 
perative to have a professional PIO at the 
scene. The job of that PIO—his chief func- 
tion—is to take from the shoulders of the 
investigator in charge, a highly burdened 
man, some of the load which can amount to 
harassment, Continual phone calls around 
the clock from eager and sincere newsmen 
with working hours coinciding with the 
sleeping hours of the nonpress people do not 
make for tranquility nor efficiency. 

For many years there were too many peo- 
ple, other than the PIO officer, speaking out 
at accident sites. News information was 
disseminated almost at random and was often 
erroneous, It was a pure and simple case 
of the left hand not knowing what the right 
hand was doing nor was going to do. Too 
many people were passing out well meaning 
but nevertheless conflicting information. 
Our current procedures call for the Public 
Information Officer to pick the time, place 
and method of release. 

It seem proper to point out a generality 
or two. Hanging on office walls around the 
Bureau of Safety is a framed motto which 
came from this very school It reads, “There 
is not pattern to aircraft accidents but there 
must be a pattern to accident investigation.” 
In other words, although no two crashes are 
ever quite alike they are all investigated on 
the general principle of leaving no stone un- 
turned. 


What, for example, may at first suggest an 
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inflight explosion may turn out to be some- 
thing entirely different. It is easy to visual- 
ize the tremendous damage that an un- 
founded, or even unconfirmed news release 
on an aircraft bombing could do. Shaking 
of public confidence would be most vigorous 
and damaging, and the industry, Individuals, 
and insurance companies would feel the cold 
wind of a harsh economic impact. 

It is desirable to point out, that the in- 
vestigator in charge or the PIO, whichever 
the case may be, must be on top of all in- 
telligence stemming from a crash. The bet- 
ter informed the individual is the better job 
he can do. He must virtually know every- 
thing. How he handles this knowledge— 
how he disseminates it—is a major role in his 
business. His goal is to keep the public 
informed. 

The CAB is a public agency working in the 
public’s business and the public has a right 
to know. 

There is nothing secret in an aircraft in- 
vestigation. Through the years we have 
learned lessons which have proven the wis- 
dom of our current policies regarding pre- 
mature disclosure of information. 

Any significant deviation from these prac- 
tices would, and we speak from experience, 
reduce public confidence in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the only Federal Agency 
charged by law with the determination of the 
probable cause of aircraft accidents. Some- 
times the public believes that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board can solve airplane crashes 
almost immediately after their occurrence. 
In most cases, this is far from true because, 
as you know, in reality, many months of the 
most meticulous investigation generally pass 
before the probable cause is learned. 

Now, there is an ancillary fact growing out 
of this state of affairs. It is the failure some- 
times of the news agencies to follow up the 
release of preliminary information. This 
happens because the accident no longer is 
newsworthy. Often the amplifying or ad- 
ditional information which may be crucial to 
the solution of the case is not uncovered for 
months, long after newspaper reader inter- 
est has waned. 

There is within the Bureau of Safety, and 
for Bureau use, an existing directive on the 
subject of the relationship and the Maison 
of members of the Bureau of Safety with the 
press. 

I shall not quote it but I shall lift a 
thought or two from that three page docu- 
ment. Some of the highlights are: 

(a) Information of a purely factual na- 
ture, after acceptable confirmation of the 
facts, is not only to be released to the press 
but it is to be released as expediently as 
feasible. If there remains any element of 
doubt or ambiguity there is to be no release 
until the doubt has been resolved. 

(b) When there has been a tape record- 
ing of communications between an aircraft 
and a control facility, the tape recording is 
also to be made available to the press, after 
proper coordination with the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency. 

(c) Information to be released at the scene 
of the accident and arrangements for inter- 
views or for photography or for personal 
appearances, including those on TV, of CAB 
personnel are to be made only after clear- 
ance through the PIO or the investigator in 
charge. 

These are, in all cases, the most knowledge- 
able individuals and, as a matter of fact, 
the only ones who may speak officially on 
matters concerning the conduct of the in- 
vestigation and the facts which may have 
been established. 

Because no two crashes are ever quite alike 
and because of their often incredible com- 
plexity there arises from time to time the 
desirability of using the expertise of a par- 
ticular investigator for news purposes. 

This is done, of course, only after clear- 
ance with the public information officer, 
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I can't stress too strongly the importance 
of accuracy and the need of telling only 
what has been proven. This is not the same 
thing as withholding information merely for 
the sake of withholding. On the contrary, 
the newsmen should and must be given 
everything to which they are ethically en- 
titled. 

The PIO must, and is going to bend over 
far backward to do this. That bending over 
far to the rear has its advantages also for 
there comes a day when the PIO or investi- 
gator in charge, will want something of the 
newsmen. 

It is worthwhile to mention a few examples 
of the desirability of withholding investiga- 
tory intelligence until full confirmation is at 
hand. 

At Unionville, Mo., on May 22, 1962, a Con- 
tinental Air Lines Boeing 707 was bombed 
during flight. The entire rear end of the air- 
plane was blown off and was found 3 to 4 
miles from the main wreckage. We, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, established the fact of 
bombing and the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation confirmed it. There was the closest 
liaison between the CAB and the FBT. 

Needless to say, the FBI quickly ferreted 
out the individual responsible for the out- 
rage. Unfortunately, he could not be 
brought to justice for he, as well as all others 
aboard the ill-fated craft, was dead. 

Consider, if you please, the economic re- 
percussions probable from a premature news 
release on this case. 

The overall costs of aviation, which include 
insurance rates, or premiums, fluctuate con- 
tinuously with the prevailing hazards to 
flights. These hazards may be real or false. 
We must do our best not to increase hazard 
by the ill-considered release of any infor- 
mation. Scare headlines are costly to the 
industry. Never forget that newspaper 
copywriters, particularly the lads who write 
the headlines, try to use the most eye-arrest- 
ing words. That's their job. 

This is all the more reason that we must 
be careful that what we report is factual. 

Here is another illustrative example. At 
Chicago on September 17, 1961, a TWA Oon- 
stellation crashed a few minutes after take- 
off from Midway Airport. The wreckage was 
brought back to a hangar at that airport 
where one of our engineer-pilot-investigators 
found that a critical bolt in the elevator 
boost package was missing. This informa- 
tion was passed to the press. In this case 
the investigator’s deduction proved 
to have been right. However, had it been 
wrong the operator of the aircraft, as well 
as others, could well have been hurt griev- 
ously as well as unjustly. 

Another case. Near Ellicott City, Md., in 
the fall of 1962, a United Air Lines Viscount 
collided with whistling swans. These birds 
average about 13 pounds in weight. The re- 
sult was sufficient structural disintegration 
of the aircraft's empennage to cause an im- 
mediate crash. It brought death to all 
occupants. The case was quickly solved by 
CAB investigators and their findings were 
confirmed by an ornithologist, who readily 
identified feathers and other bird remains 
still adhering to or within the wreckage as 
having come from a whistling swan. 

An early and a completely safe release of 
information was possible because of the cir- 
cumstances of this case and the relative 
ease of its solution. Very few crashes are 
that obvious. 

Let me close with this comment: -New 
investigators are often scared of newsmen 
because they have been so consistently 
warned against giving false information. 
Newsmen have a job to do. Far better to 
help them, to cooperate with them to the 
fullest practical extent than to shun them. 
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The McCulloch Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL W. RICH 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House of Representatives is now 
hearing almost a hundred joint resolu- 
tions granting the States of the Union 
the right to apportion one or both houses 
of. their legislatures on a basis other 
than on population alone. 

My colleague, and good friend, WIL- 
LTA M. McCuttocu, of Piqua, Ohio, has 
introduced a joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution 
which, if ratified by three-fourths of the 
States, would authorize such apportion- 
ment. 

The Enquirer, of Cincinnati, Ohio, had 
its lead editorial on this most important 
proposal in its issue of July 28, 1964. 

The editorial follows and I respect- 
fully urge every Member of Congress to 
carefully read it: 

THE MCCULLOCH AMENDMENT 


The House Judiciary Committee last week 
began hearings on & constitutional amend- 
ment proposed by Representative WILIAM 
McCuttocn, of Ohio. Its purpose is to re- 
store to the States a right that had remained 
unquestioned until last June 15—the right 
of the States to use a basis other than popu- 
lation in apportioning membership of one 
house of their State legislatures. We think 
it deserves congressional support. 

We did not differ with the U.S, Supreme 
Court in the Tennessee apportionment case 
of March 1962. Here it ruled that the peo- 
ple of Tennessee were being denied equal 
protection under the 14th amendment by 
the failure of the Tennessee Legislature to 
initiate or agree upon the State’s legislative 
reapportionment. 

Even though the Tennessee constitution 
provides for periodic reapportionment, the 
State’s lawmakers had refused to act for 
more than 60 years. So had the State's 
courts. These circumstances, combined with 
the absence of initiative or referendum 
under Tennessee law, meant that there was 
no avenue available to Tennesseans to correct 
the overrepresentation of the State's rural 
counties and the corresponding underrepre- 
sentation of its growing urban centers. 

In its June decision, however, the Court 
held that there is also a denial of equal 
representation in any State that does not 
apportion both of its legislative chambers 
on the basis of population. 

The record shows that, of the 23 Northern 
States that ratified the 14th amendment 
(along with its equal protection clause) be- 
fore 1870, 5 had constitutional provisions 
that called for the apportionment of one leg- 
islative chamber without regard to popula- 
tion. Ten others gave emphasis to popula- 
tion but called for the consideration of other 
principles of apportionment as well. 

The Supreme Court itself held in 1948 that 
“it would be strange indeed, and doctrinaire, 
for this Court * * * to deny a State the 
power to assure a proper diffusion of political 
initiative as between its thinly populated 
counties and those having concentrated mas- 
ses, in view of the fact that the latter have 
practical opportunities for exerting their po- 
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litical weight at the polls not available to the 

former. The Constitution—a practical in- 
strument of government—makes no such de- 
mands on the States.” 

It is also quite clear that the use of a basis 
other than population to determine the 
method of representation in one house of 
State legislatures goes back considerably be- 
yond the enactment of the 14th amendment. 
The reason was not a conspiracy to deprive 
Americans of equal representation, but a 
simple recognition that there were factors 
other than population that deserved con- 
sideration in the lawmaking process. 

Indeed, the whole concept of bicameral- 
ism—the maintenance of two legislative 
chambers (only Nebraska's Legislature has a 
single chamber) — Is a reflection of this mul- 
tiplicity of interests. 

Cincinnati's Justice Potter Stewart, who 
dissented from the June decision, regarded 
it as giving “support to a current mistaken 
view of the Constitution and the constitu- 
tional function” of the Supreme Court. 
“This view.“ he said, “* * * is that every 
major social Ul In this country can find its 
cure in some constitutional ‘principle,’ and 
that this Court should ‘take the lead’ in 
promoting reform when other branches of 
Government fail to act.” 

The Court has demonstrated its proclivi- 
ties in that direction on many occasions— 
but none quite so flagrantly as in this one, 
which represented a notable departure from 
even its own judgments of only 16 years ago. 

All that Representative McCULLOCH'S pro- 
posed amendment would do is to make it 
clear that “nothing in the Constitution * * * 
shall prohibit a State * * * from apportion- 
ing the membership of one house of its leg- 
{slature on factors other than population, if 
the citizens of the State shall have an op- 
portunity to vote upon the apportionment.” 

Tt is grimly tronic, we think, that it be- 
comes necessary to consider a constitutional 
amendment to safeguard for the States a 
right that is traditionally theirs, a right that 
had never been seriously challenged until 
last month. 

The approval of the McCulloch proposal 
and its eventual incorporation into the Con- 
stitution would not only clarify a matter 
about which clarification is sorely needed; it 
would also demonstrate that It is not the will 
of Congress or of the American people that 
the Supreme Court regard itself as a super- 
legislative body beyond the restraints of even 
the Constitution itself. 


Project Hope Mission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial and article from the Wichita 
Eagle-Beacon, Wichita, Kans., concern- 
ing two Wichita physicians, Dr. Harold 
W. Brooks and Dr. Van Parmley, who de- 
parted recently for Trujillo, Peru, where 
they will staff a medical school for Proj- 
ect Hope. I am sure that after reading 
the following two items my colleagues 
will share my pride in these two fine 
American citizens from my congressional 
district who are performing a valuable 
service to our country through their vol- 
untary efforts with Project Hope: 
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[From the Wichita (Kans.) Beacon, 
July 11, 1964] 


Horr From WICHITA 


It may be difficult to dispel the image of 
the “ugly American,” but two Wichita doc- 
tors will have an opportunity soon. 

Dr. Harold W. Brooks and Dr. Van Parmley 
will leave Wichita this month to teach in a 
Peruvian medical school. Their assignment 
will last for at least a year. 

The doctors are volunteers of Project Hope, 
a privately sponsored program designed to 
teach medicine and treat people of foreign 
nations. Project Hope has agreed to staff 
a medical school’s hospital in the coast city 
of Trujillo, Peru. 

The doctors are to be commended for their 
sacrifice. (This will be Dr. Brooks’ second 
trip for Project Hope.) They will be leaving 
a community of friends and successful prac- 
tices for rewards that will consist mainly of 
personal satisfaction. 

In the last several years Americans have re- 
sponded quickly to requests to lend their 
skills and knowledge to people of other na- 


that so often are making indelible impres- 
sions and slowly changing the mask of the 
ugly American to something more attractive 
and more characteristic of the American 


people. 


From the Witchita (Kans.) Eagle, 
July 6, 1964] 
Hore Senps Two Doctors TO PERU 
(By Arnold Lewis) 

Hope is many things to many people. 

For two Wichita physicians, hope means 
giving up their practices, their homes, friends 
and their community. 

Hope to them is Project Hope and their 
destination is a Peruvian medical school in 
the coastal city of Trujillo, about 300 miles 
north of Lima. 

Dr. Harold W. Brooks, specialist in plastic 
and reconstructive surgery, and Dr. Van 
Parmley, chief anesthesiologist at Wesley 
Hospital, are leaving July 16 and will be gone 
at least a year. 

The SS Hope, international symbol of 
American medicine, spent 10 months at Tru- 
jillo in 1962. Presently, the big white hos- 
pital teaching ship is in Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

The two physicians won't be aboard her 
when she sails for Guinea, West Africa, this 
fall, however. 

Project Hope has a 3-year agreement to 
staff the Trujillo medical school’s new 300- 
bed hospital. Dr. Brooks and Dr. Parmley 
will be a part of that staff, teaching and 
working closely with their Peruvian counter- 

ts. 


parts. 

Both are taking their families. Two of 
Dr. Brooks’ five children will remain in the 
States, however, to finish college. 

It will be Dr. Brooks’ second trip for Project 
Hope and Dr. Parmley’s first. 

Dr. Brooks and his family returned to 
Wichita a year and a half ago, after spend- 
ing a year in southern India, 

Both families; have been plugging away 
at Spanish, taking night courses at the Uni- 
versity of Wichita and listening to records at 
home. They can’t speak the language well 
yet, but feel they know enough to get along 
at first. 

Why would two prominent physicians leave 
their practices and homes for minimal pay 
and questionable living conditions abroad? 

Dr. Brooks described his motive as “al- 
truistic.” 

Peru is a political hot spot, he explained, 
with strong anti-American feelings. That's 
why Project Hope picked it. But when the 
ship left, there were 45,000 Peruvians lined 
up along the shore to see her off. Some had 
walked 30 miles to be there. 

“If we're inclined to go, I think we should,” 
he said. “The easy thing to do is to stay 
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here in our established rut, where we have 
our homes and practices and where there is 
good education for our children. 

“It’s hard to pick ourselves up and move to 
a different environment—but we're doing it 
to practice medicine. That is what we know 
best. 

“By our example, maybe we can persuade 
more to do it,“ Dr. Brooks added. 

There has been considerable interest over 
the country recently in international medi- 
cine, a field that 5 years ago was limited to 
missionaries, he pointed out. 

Now there are many primarily volunteer 
medical organizations serving many parts of 
the world, such as CARE and Medico. 

A person can’t just live in Wichita, Kans., 
anymore, he said, or any other place. It is 
essential to know what's going on in Viet- 
nam, Peru, and all over the globe. 

“We're trying to peddle the American way 
of life,” Dr. Brooks added, 

“Many have gone overseas to be ‘ugly 
Americans,“ declared Dr. Parmley. “We're 
going overseas to be physicians.” 

Hope's real worth and effectiveness has 
been that it’s nongovernmental. It's di- 
rectly from the American people to the peo- 
ple of other lands, they said. 

“Volunteer agencies have been doing a job 
to be reckoned with—a job that Government 
aid cannot do,” Dr. Brooks said. 

Hope’s medical program is essentially a 
teaching one, although there is treatment in- 
volved, they explained. Training is con- 
ducted through actual classroom procedures, 
lectures, and discussion. 

Teaching is stressed because it has a more 
lasting effect on the local population than 
does widespread treatment. The local peo- 
ple are taught how to disagnose and treat, so 
that they in turn can teach others, they 
added. 

Thus far, the SS Hope has visited Indo- 
nesia, Vietnam, Peru, and Ecuador. 

By the time it left Peru, more than 500 
American physicians, dentists, nurses, and 
other personnel had served tours aboard the 
ship. Many more stayed behind to continue 
the services brought by the ship. 


Independence Day of the Republic of 
Dahomey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 1 the Republic of Dahomey will 
celebrate the fourth anniversary of her 
independence, and on this occasion, I 
want to take opportunity to send warm 
felicitations to His Excellency Sourou- 
Migan Apithy, the President of Daho- 
mey; and to His Excellency Louis Igna- 
cio-Pinto, the Dahomean Ambassador to 
the United States. 

A small, narrow, tropical land facing 
the Gulf of Guinea, Dahomey has made 
serious efforts to develop its resources 
and to assume its rightful role in the 
world community. Groomed to assume 
this position and attitude by the French 
who had administered the country since 
the closing years of the 19th century, 
Dahomey had been gradually given more 
freedom until it finally attained full in- 
dependence on August 1, 1960. 

However, it has never forgotten its ties 
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with either France or the French speak- 
ing nations of Africa, but has instead 
used these bonds to advance its own pros- 
perity. A member of the West African 
Monetary Union, Dahomey shares with 
other former French colonies a common 
franc currency which facilitates econom- 
ic relations between them and trade with 
the oùtside world. With three other 
French-speaking neighbors, Dahomey 
has closer relations which are realized in 
an entente whose objective is, among 
other things, to coordinate development 
plans, establish similar government 
structures, and form a customs union. 
This agreement is certainly a good exam- 
ple for other small and large states to 
follow. At the same time, France has 
not forgotten the economic well-being of 
its former colony and today provides an- 
nually some several million dollars worth 
of aid. This European country remains 
the principal recipient of Dahomey’s ex- 
ports and its chief supplier of imports. 

Dahomey also receives aid from our 
own Government, besides the United Na- 
tions, West Germany, Nationalist China, 
and Israel. This country has become a 
member of various international eco- 
nomic organizations and encourages for- 
eign investments under a liberal invest- 
ment code. 

However, Dahomey knows that it must 
rely on its own resources to raise the 
standard of living of its people and to 
build a vigorous and thriving modern 
economy, and it also knows that funds 
should be carefully allocated so that none 
are wasted. In 1962, a long-range, 20- 
year development plan was put into op- 
eration which has been broken down into 
smaller segments with the first being 4 
years in length. It is hoped that this 
program will increase production in agri- 
culture, the branch of the economy in 
which most Dahomeans make their liv- 
ing, and develop small industries. A Da- 
homean Development Bank, the majority 
of whose stock the Government owns, 
provides agricultural credit to coopera- 
tives and loans to industry, housing, and 
other projects of national importance. 

Thus, Dahomeans are working for 
their development by using their own re- 
sources and supplementing them with 
outside funds. They are also cementing 
relations with the rest of Africa in West 
African organizations and the Organi- 
zation of African Unity, and with 
Europe, Asia, and our own country both 
through and outside the United Nations. 

We wish them the best for their future 
on this, their fourth anniversary of in- 
dependence. 


Robert Moses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 
Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
New York World's Fair presently in full 


swing, it is most fitting that we pay 
tribute to Mr. Moses, whose untiring 
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efforts Seats this international spectacle 


Hornblendic rage 
At blind small men 
Revealed in his 
Feldsparian 
Nature a deep 


That igneous 


Rural Co-ops 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, back 
about the middle of June, our Missouri 
rural electric co-ops sponsored a “Youth 
Tour to Washington.” The group was 
made up of about 55 high school juniors 
from all over Missouri. Each was a win- 
ner in an essay contest sponsored by 
their electric cooperative, and because 
of their success, were given a trip to the 
Nation's Capital by the Missouri State 
Rural Electrification Association, 

From our congressional district, the 
winner was Miss Jo Anne Duncan, of 
Amoret, Mo. In my opinion, she won 
her prize because she fashioned her as- 
say around an hypothesis 
which could have actually happened in 
real life; namely, the visit of a city 
cousin to a rural area. The city cousin 
knew nothing about REA or rural elec- 
trical cooperatives, and had eyen been 
told before the visit that REA was not 
good for America. Willie, the country 
cousin, managed to located a film which 
very clearly demonstrated the home im- 
provements brought to the people in the 
country of such conveniences city people 
had always taken for granted. In my 
opinion, one of the most important 
thoughts presented by her essay is the 
fact that because of REA today farm- 
ers live better. Their efficiency has been 
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increased by the help of electricity, with 
the result that each farm is able to pro- 
duce more food and fiber for our ex- 
panding city population. 

This prize-winning essay contains 
some gems of thought which could well 
be considered by the membership of this 
House the next time they hear criticism 
of our rural electrical cooperatives. Miss 
Duncan, a high school junior, is cer- 
tainly to be congratulated and compli- 
mented for her winning essay which 
follows: 

RURAL ELECTRIC Co-orps—Goop ror ALL 

AMERICANS 


Now showing: “Rural Electric Co-ops— 
Good for All Americans.” 

Cousin City Griper had come for a week's 
visit to see Willle Wiredhand. Willie, upon 
seeing the title of Saturdays show, decided 
this would be the perfect movie for City 
Griper to see, since he cared and knew so 
little about the REA. He hoped too, that 
this would end a longtime quarrel between 
them on how REA was good for all Americans. 

After looking over the previews they de- 
cided to go. After all, agreed Cousin City, 
the previews looked good. For instance, by 
making low-cost electricity available, it pro- 
vided home improvements, appliances, and 
wiring to people in the country, while the 
city people had always taken this for 
granted. Also, the members of the board of 
directors at the present time, must live on 
the cooperative’s line, devote their time and 
receive no pay. Cousin City knew the people 
in the city didn’t do these things. The 
movie was filmed on August 9, 1938, and the 
cast consisted of famous members of REA 
and all other people having to do with rural 
electrification. Gee, thought Cousin City, 
even I could take part in a movie like this 
one, especially if I lived in the country. 

As the movie starts, a farmer is milking 
his cows when the kerosene lamp he was 
using is knocked over. Immediately a large 
fire was started which spread to the 
farmer's house and then to his fields. There 
was little saved from the fire and one of his 
children burned to death. By this time the 
movie was getting interesting and Cousin 
City was anxious to know the real problem 
of the farmer. You might say the farmer’s 
problem was s problem of many other farm- 
ers. For instance, a family froze to death be- 
cause of lack of adequate heat. 

These problems would not have been solved 
without the help of REA. When other com- 
panies refused to step in and help the farm- 
ers get rural electricity to remedy these prob- 
lems, REA started a plan by which it was 
able to give its members electricity at the 
lowest cost possible, with very reliable serv- 
ice. REA was now able to provide rural 
homes with electric lights in place of kero- 
sene lamps, electric heating in place of coal 
and wood heating, electric household appli- 
ances, modern electrified consolidated coun- 
try schools, and more than 600 other differ- 
ent tasks which could be performed by elec- 
tricity. 

These things have increased farm produc- 
tion and farm efficiency, assuring our ex- 
panding city populations of plenty of food. 
It has helped establish new job-creating bus- 
inesses, rural industries, and a billion dollar 
a year market for goods produced in the city 
and in the country. We all live better today 
because the farmers with the help of elec- 
tricity have tripled their output of labor. 
Each farmer used to produce enough for 10 
people. Today, with fewer farmers, he pro- 
duces enough food for 25; in 1975 each farm 
worker is expected to feed 50 people. 

The movie was now over and Cousin City 
still wanted to know more about REA. Dur- 
ing a long chat over a malt, Willie tried to 
explain to him some other important factors 
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such as REA loans that have paid of in 
many ways thus enabling groups of rural 
people to build their own electric power lines 
and that for every dollar invested in REA 
electric lines, consumers put $5 or more into 
wiring, appliances and equipment. 

When Cousin City went home, he was no 
longer the griping cousin as when he arrived, 
but now the most understanding one. He 
now realizes that thrifty, independent people 
owe thelr community and their cooperative 
only the thoughtful support of a responsible 
citizen, the Rural America was electrified 
by people, not Just onlookers who do nothing 
about problems such as the one he saw at 
the show. 

In closing he would like to leave a thought 
to his fellow countrymen that “Rural Elec- 
tric Co-ops—is good for all Americans.” 


Southern Illinois University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
issue of Time magazine appeared an ar- 
ticle on Southern Illinois University. 
Once thought of as a nondescript State 
teacher’s college, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity is rapidly advancing as an institu- 
tion of higher learning of first order. 
Under its dynamic president, Dr. Deleyte 
Morris, the university, with its main 
campus at Carbondale, Ill., has expanded 
its facilities to the extent where present 
enrollment is 18,200, as compared to 3,000 
students 15 years ago, and upon comple- 
tion of a second permanent campus at 
Edwardsville, II., Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity’s capacity will reach 36,000. 

Not content, however, with just de- 
veloping an impressive physical plant, 
Southern Illinois University has up- 
graded its faculty to a point where 60 
percent of its members has doctorates, 
placing the school among the top 15 or 
20 percent in the United States. This 
ambitious development program is reap- 
ing dividends for the university: for the 
first time, the university is drawing sub- 
stantial numbers of students from other 
parts of the State as well as from other 
States. 

This is not the whole picture, however. 
Rather than remaining in an ivory tower 
aloof from community needs, the univer- 
sity is devoting much of its collective 
energy to the revitalization of the sur- 
rounding depressed areas. Great em- 
phasis is being placed on vocational and 
technical training and adult education 
programs which are designed to provide 
the unemployed with the necessary skills 
to gain employment. 

I encourage my colleagues to read the 
following article on Southern Ulinois 
University: 

UNIVERSITIES: Bic VOICE IN LITTLE EGYPT 

In the first 6 weeks after Delyte Wesley 
Morris took over as president of decrepit 
Southern Ulinois University in 1948, he 
gained 10 pounds on the banquet circuit. 
Morris’ nonstop message: SIU would reverse 
its own sad state and with it the fortunes 
of the region—a depressed, despairing, vio- 
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lence-ridden enclave known as Little Egypt 
(or Egypt, after Cairo, II., the southernmost 
city in the State). “Not one of them had 
the foggiest thought that anything would 
come of our efforts,” he says—and quietly 
adds that now “the change has come.” 
Morris’ listeners had a right to be skeptical. 
The SIU campus at Carbondale 16 years ago 
was a jumble of old, leaking buildings in a 
lifeless town whose only reason for existence 
was the fact that the Illinois Central Rall- 
road had chosen to establish a division head- 
quarters there. The school itself was a 
mediocre State teachers’ college, whose sense 
of the future was typified by an earlier SIU 
president whose pride it was to send back 
money to the legislature from the school's 
meager appropriation. Even Morris did not 
come with a big reputation, The son of an 
auto insurance salesman, he was born in 
Little Egypt, was professor of speech at Ohio 
State when he got the offer to head SIU. 
DIRECT APPROACH 


But Morris, 56, is a bard-driving, restless 
fellow. From the start, he aimed for twin 
goals: improving life in the 31 sprawling 
counties of Little Egypt, and creating a school 
of excellence. He believes that “you can 
have pursuit of knowledge for knowledge’s 
sake along with a practical, direct approach 
to society.” 

Now, by way of direct approach, teams of 

ts from SIU's department of com- 
munity development are constantly scouring 
the region, tempting new industries to settle 
there The university's booming Vocational- 
Technical Institute offers some 160 courses 
ranging from cosmetology to court reporting, 
and 10,000 people take adult-education 
courses, In an area where only a decade ago 
only 19 percent of the population over 25 
had attended high school, researchers at 
SIU's internationally known education de- 
partment have strengthened dozens of local 
public schools by curriculum improvements 
and new teaching aids. University scientists 
have tackled such regional problems as water 
pollution, crop diversification, and trans- 
portation. Even the SIU symphony is a re- 
gional enterprise; half the members are stu- 
dents, and the other half are jobless coal 
miners and other amateurs. 

But in pursuing scholarship, SIU is doing 
even better. “The progress has been in- 
credible,” says a member of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. More than 60 percent of the SIU 
staf have doctorates, which puts the school 
among the top 15 to 20 percent in the United 
States. For the first time in “Little Egypt's” 
history, students are coming from other 
parts of the State and from other States. 
They are attracted 5 strong faculties in 
the liberal arts and such specialists as 
microbiology and theater design. Among 
the 260 students from 40 forelgn countries, 
many are taking courses at a novel center 
for the study of crime and correction that 
works closely with a model Federal prison 
in nearby Marion. The university press, 
which published its Ist book in 1956, is now 
working on its 125th; among its notable yol- 
umes are the “Selected Poems of Herman 
Melville“ (Time, May 1) and “Modes of 
Being,” by Paul Weiss, Sterling professor of 
philosophy at Yale. 


PACESETTER 


From 3,000 students only 15 years ago, the 
school now has 18,200 students (apart from 
adults), of whom 80 percent are the first 
in their families to attend college. The fac- 
ulty has grown from 250 to 1,150. By the 
end of the decade, with completion of a sec- 
ond permanent campus now rising out of the 
wheatfields near Edwardsville, 110 miles 
northwest of Carbondale, the university's 
capacity will reach 36,000 students. 

Next month SIU becomes one of the few 
universities in the United States to operate 
on a four-quarter academic year. Coupled 
with a 78-hour week of classroom use that 
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runs from 8 a.m. to midnight, officials have 
squeezed the most out of the educational 
facilities—and educators. SIU was the first 
university in the Nation deliberately to hire 
visiting professors who were retired or soon 
to be retired at other schools. Among dozens 
of such luminaries have been Harvard As- 
tronomer Harlow Shapley, University of Chi- 
cago Theologian Henry Wieman and Design- 
er-Dreamer Buckminster Fuller (Time cover, 
Jan. 10). 
AUTONOMY 

The Illinois Legislature used to starve SIU, 
but Supersalesman Morris, with the aid of 
regional politicians and a separate board 
of trustees appointed by the Governor, got 
the school a total appropriation of $103 mil- 
lion for 1963-65 (still far less than the fav- 
ored land-grant University of Illinois). 
More than 60 new buildings have been com- 
pleted or are going up in Carbondale alone, 
including a 17-story dormitory tower. Stu- 
dents have also pitched in to expand SIU 
though 4,000 of them work to help support 
themselves. They pald for a $4,500,000 stu- 
dent union, with 16-lane bowling. alley, and 
are now planning to kick in toward a new 
medical center, 

Morris thrives on such displays of univer- 
sity spirit. Along with Little Egypt's awak- 
ening from economic and cultural torpor, it 
is proof of his promise that SIU “must do 
more than promote good teaching. We must 
take the university to the people.” 


Waiting for Water Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend the following edi- 
torial from the Los Angeles Times, July 
27, 1964, to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

WAITING For WATER LEADERSHIP 


In politics you can't please everyone. But 
when it comes to California’s water problems, 
Governor Brown lately has managed to please 
almost no one. 

The members of the Assembly Interim 
Committee on Water are the latest to ex- 
press dismay at the Governor's handling of 
regional water proposals involving the State. 

“There seems to be a difference in philo- 
sophy and approach between the administra- 
tion and the legislature,” said Assemblyman 
Carley Porter, committee chairman. He and 
his colleagues expressed concern that the 
administration policy might result in a give- 
away of California water resources, 

Porter might have added that the same 
difference in philosophy and approach also 
exists between the Governor and U.S. Sen- 
ator THOMAS KUCHEL, Attorney General 
Stanley Mosk, a considerable number of Cali- 
fornia Congressmen and most of the water 
agencies in the State. The Governor, in fact, 
seems to have few supervisors at all in the 
State—except for his own advisers. 

It was Brown's advisers, principally Hugo 
Fisher, State resources agency administrator, 
who were questioned sharply by the assem- 
bly committee at hearings last week. Com- 
mittee members wanted to know why they 
hadn’t been consulted before the Governor 
took a position on the regional water plans 
offered by Interior Secretary Stewart Udall. 

Others have wondered why the Governor 
was unwilling to insist on firm protection of 
California’s water rights to 44 million acre- 
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feet from the Colorado River. A concession 
was subsequently made by Arizona’s Senator 
Cart HAYDEN for a 25-year period of protec- 
tion, but there is no assurance that supple- 
mental water will be available at that time 
to meet shortages on the Colorado. 

California’s interests would best be served 
by the Governor's support of a bill intro- 
duced by Senator Kuchl. which would both 
protect this State’s water rights and permit 
the building of the controversial central 
Arizona project. Senator KUCHEL's regional 
approach, moreover, does not just juggle 
shortages within the arid Pacific Southwest. 
It provides for looking beyond the Colorado 
River Basin to the vast surpluses of water 
throughout the West. 

This is the kind of positive approach that 
can truly solve the water problems of Cali- 
fornia and its neighboring States. It is the 
kind of legislation that offers Governor 
Brown a chance to play a leading instead 
of a lonely role in California’s water 
dilemma. 


Urban Renewal Is Blighting the Nation’s 
Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
vast sums are being spent on urban re- 
newal projects which we were told would 
abolish slums and poverty in our cities. 

Barron’s, in a lead article appearing 
on July 27, rather deflates these proud 
boasts and noble hopes. 


It would appear that the poor are 
worse off than ever. In the words of 
the article: 

In short, the most striking achievement 
of urban renewal, whether in Stamford or 
San Prancisco, Kansas City or Brooklyn, has 
been the wholesale bulldozing of human and 
property rights. 


We also see the remarkable use of 
urban renewal to condemn 2 square 
blocks to help the New York Stock Ex- 
change find new quarters. Mr. Speak- 
er, very few of us had realized before 
that the New York Stock Exchange was 
a slum area. 


The article follows: 


ARROGANT DOMAIN: URBAN RENEWAL Is 
BLIGHTING THE NATION'S CITIES 


For New York City, as the world now 
knows, the long hot summer began 10 days 
ago, and the thunderclap of violence still 
echoes in its streets. The search for who 
and what triggered the bursts of terror has 
mobilized investigators of every stripe, from 
youth workers to the FBI. For the most 
part, the human agents behind the riots 
remain hidden in the shadows. However, to 
judge by much of the comment, editorial 
and official, the deeper causes, paradoxically, 
are easier to spot. From Harlem to Wash- 
ington, prevailing opinion seems to hold that 
the root of the troubles lies in the slums. 
Such a view doubtless prompted President 
Johnson's solemn pledge to extend to 
Gotham's embattled city fathers “help in 
correcting the evil social conditions that 
breed despair and disorder.” 

The Chief Executive's offer couldn't have 
been more timely. Even before the first 
Molotov cocktail was hurled in Harlem, his 
lieutenants on Capitol Hill were busily 
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pressing for extension of a program which 
boasts as its goal “a decent home and a suit- 
able living environment for every American 
family.” However, the prospect that urban 
renewal (as it is miscalled) may itself be 
renewed should bring more joy to specu- 
lators than to slum dwellers. After well 
over a decade, the most notable rewards of 
this grand design for better living have gone 
to the slick operators, Despite a booming 
Teal estate market, its projects somehow 
rarely got off the ground. Its record is long 
on delay and default, pitifully short on per- 
formance. Far from halting the spread of 
blight, all the evidence suggests, urban re- 
newal actually has encouraged it. 

Urban renewal stands condemned on other 
grounds as well. In the name of the public 
interest, it is being used to further some 
highly dubious private ends. However lib- 
eral their view, the legislative architects of 
the program could scarcely have envisioned 
that its powers of eminent domain would 
serve to help secure shelter for the New York 
Stock Exchange. Again, wherever the blue- 
prints have been carried out, people and 
business have been ruthlessly uprooted. No 
wonder that a group of disillusioned citizens 
in Stamford, Conn., recently were moved to 
speak out against the injustices threatened 
in their city by “what originally had been 
sold to us as a humanitarian slum clearance 
and decent housing project.” In short, the 
most striking achievement of urban renewal, 
whether in Stamford or San Francisco, Kan- 
sas City or Brooklyn, has been the wholesale 
bulldozing of human and property rights. 

Such a result, of course, was hardly the 
intent of Congress in 1949, when it passed 
the Housing Act which created the Urban 
Renewal Administration to prevent and elim- 
inmate blight. The legislation empowered 
the agency to help towns and cities acquire 
and raze slum properties, and sell the cleared 
lend at tower prices to private developers. 
Two-thirds of the mark-down is met by 
Uncle Sam, the rest by local government. As 
noted, the program was slated to be wound 
up this year. However, a measure now being 
pushed would extend the life of URA until 
October 1, 1965, and replenish its treasury, 
which already has run through $4 billion, 
with an additional $850 million. 

Rarely has so massive an investment yield- 
ed such meager returns—except, perhaps, to 
a favored few. Under urban renewal more 
speculative profits than slums have been 
cleared. Virtually from the start, the pro- 
gram proved an easy mark for skilled manip- 
ulators. Four years ago, to illustrate, the 
General Accounting Office made public the 
typical case of a three-story, wood frame 
house in San Francisco, built well before 
the turn of the century as a two-family 
dwelling. The property changed hands in 
1952 for $8,800. Subsequently, thanks to 
some fancy—and, it might be noted, illegal 
—alterations, the building ultimately passed 
into the hands of the local slum clearance 
agency for nearly three times as much. A 
more recent example of sharp practice oc- 
curred in Washington's own backyard. 80 
flagrant and numerous were the abuses un- 
covered in the Columbia Plaza project, that 
the investigators of a House subcommittee 
concluded angrily: “in any other area of con- 
tractual relationships with Government 
agencies, the selecting of a ‘chosen instru- 
ment’ with rules known only to such party, 
accompanied by the advice, counsel and 
coaching to conclude an agreement which 
dissipates public funds, would be labeled 
collusion or conspiracy.” 

Even where no hint of scandal exists, the 
program has suffered from poor management. 
Prequently, the private developers chosen 
have proved unwilling or unable to live up 
to their commitments. No better—or 
worse—illustration can be found than Webb 
& Knapp. Overextended and desperately 
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short of cash, Mr. Zeckendorf has been 
forced to abandon his vast stake in urban 
renewal to such well-heeled, but scarcely 
grateful, ex- as Alcoa. In the proc- 
ess, Webb & Knapp's numerous projects have 
been subject to long and costly delay. Be- 
cause other chosen instruments“ have also 
failed to measure up, the program’s reach 
has far exceeded its grasp. Of the 21,970 
acres acquired to date under urban renewal, 
a mere 4,163 have been “redeveloped.” 
Nothing daunted by previous failures, how- 
ever, the URA’s demolition experts are busily 
seeking new worlds to conquer. In their zeal, 
they have not hesitated to flout the spirit 
if not the letter of the law. Thus, in the 
name of urban renewal, New York City has 
moved to condemn two square blocks to help 
the New York Stock Exchange find new 
quarters. For their part, it would seem, 
the “Big Board's” governors see nothing 
amiss in bullding a more splendid citadel of 
capitalism on the ruins of principle. 

From top to bottom, urban renewal is shot 
through with such faults. A case in point 
is the proposed Stamford project. In the 
words of that city’s troubled citizens, the 
scheme calls for a “200-unit motor hotel, 
3 parking garages, a major department store, 
a junior department store, 1,200 high-rise, 
high-rent apartments.” What the blurred 
blueprint lacks, typically, is “one single 
apartment for the displaced people of lesser 
means.” The dispossessed in Stamford, like 
thousands of their counterparts in scores of 
cities, willy-nilly must crowd into other sub- 
standard shelter, thereby creating new slums 
which, at some future time, doubless will 
require Federal attention. “Urban renewal,” 
so the NAACP has bitterly observed, “means 
Negro removal.” As to the small business- 
men, they presumably will be free to accept 
the capricious settlement offered by the au- 
thorities or go to court. In any case, their 
business-is gone. In the futile effort to clear 
slums, urban renewal has merely succeeded 
in blighting lives. 

In view of its flawed design it could hard- 
ly do otherwise. For to cure what is purely 
a local ill, urban renewal prescribes a Federal 
remedy. Far from reducing the number of 
slum dwellers, it has swelled their number, 
Far from correcting social evils, it has 
spawned fresh abuses. Most notably it has 
sought to challenge the wise opinion of Fed- 
eral Judge E. Barrett Prettyman, that “Gov- 
ernment has not an unrestricted power to 
seize one man’s property and sell it to 
another." Urban renewal is eminent do- 
main—and bureaucratic arrogance—run wild. 
It’s high time Congress called a halt. 


Barry Goldwater: People’s Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, rarely in American history 
have such unfounded attacks been made 
upon the judgment of a candidate for 
President as we have seen leveled against 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER. By inference 
these attacks impugn the judgment and 
integrity of many Americans of both of 
our political parties who share Senator 
GOLDWATER'S principles and believe that 
he offers a positive and urgently needed 
alternative to the present leadership in 
the White House, 
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I was pleased to read the following 
editorial used by the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Broadcasting Co. of Charlotte, N.C., 
on July 17. It is a calmer and more ob- 
jective appraisal of Senator GOLDWATER 
than the picture painted by some of the 
more shrill editorial voices recently. In 
my opinion, it focuses attention where it 
belongs—on the awesome responsibili- 
ties of the Presidency and some of the 
excellent qualifications Senator GoLD- 
WATER possesses for this office: 

No CALAMITY In SIGHT 


Barry GOLDWATER has come a long way for 
a Senator from a thinly populated State 
without much political strength. There is 
no question that since his nomination for 
the Presidency, he is one of the most impor- 
tant men in the United States, if not in the 
world, and by far the most controversial. 

The possibility that he may be elected 
President has had a visibly sobering effect on 
him, as it has on practically every man who 
has come within campaigning distance of 
that high office. 

John F. Kennedy also felt that chastening 
effect. Before the election he was proclaim- 
ing that the prestige of the United States had 
suffered greatly under Eisenhower, and 
promising that he would raise it back to its 
proper level. But after Vienna and the Bay 
of Pigs, so far as we can recall, he never again 
used the word “prestige.” 

It seems that nothing can calm any man 
down so quickly as the realization that he 
may have to shoulder the world's most 
crushing responsibilities. For that reason we 
do not share the fears of those who seem to 
feel that the country will face utter ruin if 
GOLDWATER is elected. 

Many Americans had that same fear about 
Truman, Franklin Roosevelt, and Woodrow 
Wilson. And in some books Teddy Roosevelt 
was a reckless fool who swung his big stick 
in all directions without regard for the con- 
sequences. 

The country survived all of them, and it 
will survive whoever is elected President this 
fall. GOLDWATER is a forthright man who says 
what he thinks, and this very forthrightness 
has been a handicap, because it leaves him 
open to misrepresentation. Words that 
should be taken with a grain of salt are 
taken literally. Im the hands of the critic, 
if the liberal interpretation is not damaging 
enough, the words are made to say things 
the speaker did not mean. So far as his 
more recent statements may contradict some 
of his earlier views, that same game can be 
played with Lyndon Johnson's words, with 
equal effectiveness. 

The chemistry of BARRY GOLDWATER is more 
than AuH, O. It is conservatism. He has the 
courage of his convictions, as he proved by 
voting against the civil rights bill because 
he believed some of its provisions were un- 
constitutional. Even on the floor of the con- 
vention, this was twisted by those who insist 
that anyone who does not blindly accept this 
bill verbatim is an enemy ot all civil rights. 

He has already said that as President he 
would enforce the civil rights law and all 
other laws as long as they are on the books. 
Likewise, we feel sure that he would not try 
to smash the labor unions; that he would not 
cut off all foreign aid the next morning; and, 
knowing that he must answer for whatever 
follows, he would not force the country into 
a position from which it could mot retreat 
without nuclear war. 

This is not a campaign document or an 
endorsement. The Democratic political situ- 
ation will be deserving of equal attention 
next month. It is merely a reminder that 
this country is bigger than any of its Presi- 
dents; that it controls them, they do not 
control it. 


1964 
The Nib Does It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
somewhat surprised in reading the last 
issue of Newsweek to find a story where- 
in the White House has not only con- 
tributed to the deficit in our interna- 
tional balance but in all probability has 
aided in decreasing employment in this 
country by purchasing 2 gross of for- 
eign-made ballpoint pens. 

The article from the August 3d issue 
of Newsweek follows: 

ENTERPRISE: THE NIB DOES Ir 

President Johnson signs photographs of 
himself with one. Radio-TV Star Dave Gar- 
roway autographs the arms of his female 
fans with one. More and more, less promi- 
nent Americans are reaching for one when 
they squiggle a signature. What is the ink 
link here? 

The answer is a Japanese fiber-tip pen that 
can make a smooth, clean-cut line on all 
surfaces from cardboard to glass, and mar- 
kets for 49 cents under the name of Pentel. 
Thouyh introduced less than a year ago, sales 
of Pentels already are 1.8 million and rising 
rapidly. 

LB. J. heard of the pen from former White 
House Press Secretary Pierre Salinger shortly 
after Pentel's appearance in the United 
States. Mr. Johnson must have been im- 
pressed, reports Washington wholesaler Ed 
Fahrney, because “the White House ordered 
two gross from me.” 

“Pentels are selling phenomenally well,” 
said Philip Flax last week in San Francisco, 
where he runs a large art-supply house. “I 
have never seen a retail item take off like 
this one. We have sold hundreds of gross.” 
Among Flax's customers: Pierre Salinger 
(now a candidate for the U.S. Senate in Cali- 
fornia). 

Secret tip: The pen's manufacturer, the 
Japan Stationery Co., Ltd., of Tokyo, attrib- 
utes Pentel's runaway success to its special 
fiber-like nib. Though the exact composi- 
tion is a company secret, the firm admits 
that it is a man-made substance, not unlike 
nylon. The pen draws a water-soluble ink 
(in three shades: blue, black, and red) from 
a reservoir of a highly absorbent cotton-like 
fiber and lasts for 2 months in normal usage. 

Without heavy promotion, the boom in 
Pentels has gathered momentum primarily 
by word-of-mouth advertising, New York 
businessmen and public-relations counselors 
have been spreading the word by handing 
out Pentels as souvenirs to office visitors. 
Enthusiast Garroway has a supply on his 
desk that he dispenses to friends. And ordi- 
nary housewives and officeworkers have been 
using them for everything from ad 
large packages to making out convention 
name cards, 

The demand, in fact, has embarrassed the 
Japan Stationery Co., whose five Pentel fac- 
tories—mostly situated in the Tokyo re- 
gion—cannot maintain production sched- 
ules. The company expected to hit sales of 
16 million in the United States this year, but 
can only send 5 million. It also cut its pre- 
dicted exports to the rest of the world from 
32 to 13 million. 

“Our production cannot keep up with 
orders,” explains Eiichi Moriyama, manager 
of Pentel's foreign-trade department. “Most 
of our factory workers are farmers from the 
Saitama area. Last month when we needed 
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them most, they had to take time off for the 
rice planting.” 

Rival-Riters: Inevitably, Pentel is draw- 
ing competition. In the United States, Es- 
terbrook Pen Co.'s Wonderiter (price $1) 
makes its debut this month. Blaisdell Pen- 
cil Co. also plans.to come out in early fall 
with its Mark-Rite pen, at 49 cents. In 
Japan itself, 16 other firms are already turn- 
ing out nylon-tipped pens, one of which, the 
Dri-Mark, is now on sale in the United States 
for 39 cents. 

Pentel meantime is building another fac- 
tory near Tokyo to step up production and 
meet the competition. But while Pentel's 
plastic barrel and other parts are made by 
machine, the company says the special nib 
must still be fashioned by hand. “Japanese 
girls’ fingertips,” Eiichi Moriyama says mys- 
teriously, “are vital for the finishing touch.” 


Back to Capitalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the Even- 
ing Star, Tuesday, July 21, 1964, is a re- 
minder that our capitalistic system is 
superior to any system in the world. 

This editorial is a tribute to the great 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
which daily serves millions of our people 
in a courteous, friendly, and efficient 
manner: 


Back TO CAPITALISM 


Having taken the telephone company to 
task on several occasions for all-digit-dialing 
and other nefarious schemes, we'd like now 
to offer a small bouquet to AT. & T. We 
got the idea on a recent trip to Europe. 

No one accustomed to the ubiquitous 
American drugstore phone booth, with its 
ability to accommodate either nickels or 
dimes, can come away from a contest with 
the German, French, or British equivalent 
without a traumatic shock. 

Part of the trouble is political. Foreign 
telephones are apt to be run by the govern- 
ment, and one often finds a booth by looking 
for the local post office, not a drugstore. 
The booths are scarce. In Bonn, the capital 
of Western Germany, there are precisely two 
phone booths in the main railroad station 
where one can make a local call. Lines of 
frustrated customers form everywhere, but 
with the profit motive missing the govern- 
ments remain indifferent to customer needs. 

Then there is the matter of coins. In Ger- 
many, only 10-pfennig coins will work. In 
France, the customer must purchase a spe- 
cial token to operate a pay phone. In Eng- 
land, the whole system is Pickwickian, 
Some booths require a threepence coin in- 
serted after the call is placed. Others in- 
struct the citizen to drop four huge British 
pennies into a black box before dialing. He 
waits until his party says “Hello,” then 
pushes a plunger marked “A.” With luck, 
the pennies crash through a trapdoor into 
another box, whereupon the two parties are 
able to hear each other. In the midst of 
their conyersation, however, a beeping noise 
will interrupt, giving the caller a brief, 
frantic moment to insert four more coins. 
If he lacks the precise change, the phone 
will go dead. 

It's enough to drive a man back to smoke 
signals. Or to a capitalistic, moneymaking, 
efficient phone company. 
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William Heffernan: Great American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to 
include therein a very fine article by 
the talented Mr. Richard H. Jaskoviak, 
a staff reporter of the Worcester Eve- 
ning Gazette, concerning my friend and 
constituent, Mr. William J. Heffernan, 
of Spencer, Mass. 

I may say, Mr. Speaker, that I am very 
proud of Mr. Heffernan, who is an out- 
standing leader of his community, State, 
and Nation, as well as a valued friend. 

I am also happy on the occasion of 
his 94th birthday to extend him hearti- 
est congratulations and to wish for him 
many happy returns of the day. 

Mr. Heffernan is still active in busi- 
ness and only this month was reelected 
to the position of president of the 
Spencer Savings Bank and chairman of 
the board of trustees, a position which 
he has held for many years. 

A native of Spencer, he is not only a 
successful business leader, but also an 
outstanding, devoted civic leader, who 
has seryed his beautiful, progressive 
community as town moderator for 44 
years and also served as town treasurer, 

William Heffernan is a product of an 
exacting school. He has worked hard 
all his life, and by virtue of his ability 
and devotion to duty, ambition, and de- 
termination, he has lifted himself from 
the humble station of his early youth 
to a lofty pinnacle of esteem, 
service, and success in the Spencer com- 
munity. 

At the age of 18 he founded his own 
business and throughout the years he 
has assiduously devoted himself, with 
highly meritorious results, to publishing 
and the newspaper business. 

William never stood still. He steadily 
moved forward and upward, and knew 
what it was to work around the clock. 
He studiously and tirelessly clung to his 
rugged, basic principles and never de- 
viated from them. 

There is great significance to his long, 
successful career and his participation 
in public affairs and public concerns, 
because it marks Bill Heffernan as a 
keenly aware, dedicated citizen of the 
finest type, a man who has served the 
many worthy causes to which he has 
been attached with great fidelity and 
credit. 

His whole useful life illustrates what 
character, ability, and dedication can 
achieve when they are supported and 
inspired by sound training, ambition, 
and the will to work. 

Bill has raised a distinguished family, 
has seen them follow his example in 
public-spirited citizenship and high 
achievement in the business world, in 
which they too have obtained wide rec- 
ognition for accomplishment, honor, 
trust, and respect. 


* 
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It is with great pride that I hail and 
salute Mr. Heffernan upon his 94th birth- 
day. I wish we had many more Amer- 
ican citizens like him, because he ex- 
emplifies those qualities, characteristics, 
and principles which are the very 
foundation for the greatness of our Na- 
tion—the best in our American dream. 

Neare His 94TH BIETHDAY 
(By Richard H. Jaskoviak) 

Spencen.—On July 10, William J. Heffer- 
nan, of 46 Pleasant Street, founder of the 
Heffernan Press, newspaperman for 45 years, 
and former town official, will celebrate his 
94th birthday. 

Heffernan was this month reelected presi- 
dent of the Spencer Savings Bank and chalr- 
man of its board of trustees, positions he 
had held for more than 30 years and which 
serve as testimony of his heartiness and 
alertness of mind. He has been a member 
of that board for more than 40 years. 

HELD TOWN OFFICES 


A lifelong resident of this town, he served 
as town moderator for 44 years and also as 
town treasurer. He has since early manhood 
owned the home at which he did afternoon 
chores as a boy. 

Reaching the age of 94 is an accomplish- 
ment in itself. But, with success and satis- 
faction attained, it seems doubly rewarding. 
This is the case with Heffernan. 

His career began at the age of 14, after 2 
years of high school, when he went to work 
as an apprentice printer in the office of the 
Spencer Sun, a weekly newspaper. 

TWO DOLLARS A WEEK 


“I was making $2 a week,” Heffernan re- 
called. “And, I could have been making 
at least $3 a week in the shoeshop (the 
I. Prouty Co.).“ 

“I complained to the boss,” Heffernan 
continued. And was reminded that I was 
being given the opportunity to learn a 
trade.” 


- The advice paid off. Within 4 years, at 
the age of 18, Heffernan founded the Hef- 
fernan Press and began printing the Spencer 
Leader. Within a year, he owned the paper. 
It is still in existence under the ownership 
of William T. Jordan. 
STILL OPERATING 

The printing ultimately superseded the 
newspaper end of the business and it was 
this sideline of job printing which is today 


a world leader in the printing of college law 
journals, handles a large volume of other 
technical journals and college materials, and 
does job printing also. 

FOND MEMORIES 


It seems, however, that the years in the 
newspaper business—which eventually in- 
cluded the founding of the Leicester Banner 
and management of the Brookfields Union— 
also now Jordan publications—have given 
Heffernan the greatest reward and left him 
with the fondest memories. 

The reason for this is perhaps best revealed 
by what he feels is a duty as well as a priv- 
Uege of weekly newspaper publishers: pro- 
viding information, expressing their own 
ideas, and concerning themselves with public 
affairs. 

Secretary of the Massachusetts Press As- 
sociation for many years and also a member 
of other such associations, Heffernan has a 
high regard for weeklies. 

DISCOUNTS FLIERS 


He also offered comment on the advertis- 
ing fliers which have of late crept in as 
competition to local papers. “Many 
feel that 1 inch in a weekly is worth 10 
inches in one of the throwaways,” he said. 
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Ironically, the biggest single story of Hef- 
ternan's paper—in September of 1893—al- 
most never went to press and the event itself 
could have easily ended his newspaper and 
printing career, 

On this particular day in 1893, Heffernan 
returned to Spencer 35 minutes after a fire 
had broken out in Depot Square, the business 
district of town and the area in which the 
Leader was located. 

WOMAN’S NEWS 

As he stepped from the trolley car, he re- 
calis, a woman came up to him and sald, 
“Mr. Heffernan, don't forget to include in 
the Spencer Leader this week that the Sons 
of Temperance is going to hold a popcorn 
social this weekend.” 

“By the looks of that fire,” Heffernan an- 
swered, “there is't going to be any Spencer 
Leader this week.” 

He proved correct in his appraisal of the 
fire, but underestimated himself relative to 
the paper. 

FOUND NEW QUARTERS 

The Leader office and plant were com- 
pletely destroyed, but other quarters were 
found. On September 16, the Leader came 
out on schedule with a “fire edition,” and de- 
voted the front page to the “conflagration” 
that left 6 acres of business blocks in ruins.” 
About 20 buildings were destroyed in the 
holocaust. 

Heffernan ts now, of course, retired. Un- 
til last year he moved about without aid, 
but a fall has necessitated the use of a cane 
now. He is married to the former Katherine 
Spring, of Boston. 

LARGE FAMILY 


Heffernan’s other son, Ray, is president of 
the H. H. Brown Shoe Co. of Worcester. The 
two grandsons who are officers of the Hef- 
fernan Press are William J. Heffernan IT and 
Neil Heffernan, Jr. There are 7 other grand- 
children and 25 great-grandchildren. 


“Invisible Government” and the CIA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, riding 
high on our Nation’s best-seller lists 
these days is a book “The Invisible Gov- 
ernment,” by David Wise and Thomas 
B. Ross. 

This book has stirred more than rou- 
tine interest because of its subject mat- 
ter. It deals with the various secret 
intelligence agencies that have multi- 
plied in number and grown in power 
since the end of World War II. 

Adding to the controversial nature of 
the book are charges from the Central 
Intelligence Agency that it contains a 
number of security violations and has 
done considerable damage to clandestine 
operations carried out by the United 
States. 

There has been some question too of 
the accuracy of the information in the 
book. In his review of “The Invisible 
Government” in the New York Times, 
Mr. Ben H. Bagdikian, a veteran re- 
porter, observed: 

The authors err in small (and unneces- 
sary) items. * * * This and some other an- 
noying carelessness of detail causes one to 
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hope that their substantive assertions are 
more accurate, There is enough documen- 
tation on broad outlines to make us take this 
book seriously. 


Mr. Bagdikian went on to point out 
that most people will be unable to judge 
the accuracy and legitimacy of the book 
in any normal way. The scholars and 
responsible Government leaders who or- 
dinarily would clear up such matters 
are by virtue of the secret nature of the 
subject forced to remain silent, or to 
deny everything. 

This makes it easy for individuals to 
attack the CIA and other intelligence 
agencies. There is little danger that the 
public will ever find out that their at- 
tacks are based on prejudice, falsehoods, 
or misinformation. 

This situation, it seems to me, is an- 
other good reason for the establish- 
ment of a Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Central Intelligence. The com- 
mittee, which would be created by my 
bill, House Concurrent Resolution 2, 
could act as a buffer between the intel- 
ligence community and its critics. 

Because the members of this commit- 
“tee would be in a position to know the 
general operations of the CIA and similar 
agencies, they could quash rumors and 
refute irresponsible attacks on the in- 
telligence community. This could and 
would be done with a maximum of dis- 
cretion and forbearance. 

This committee could be a power force 
for reassuring the American people of 
the worthiness of the clandestine agen- 
cies, even in the face of hostile criti- 
cism—criticism that goes unanswered to- 
day and causes doubt in the minds of 
Americans. 

Interestingly enough, the authors of 
“The Invisible Government” also be- 
lieve that a Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Central Intelligence is neces- 


sary. 

It is their contention that the size, 
technology, scope, power, and importance 
of the intelligence have grown in geo- 
metric progression with a minimum of 
congressional or public examination or 
understanding. 

In the summary chapter of the book 
the authors make these observations: 

Congress should also be kept informed. 
Under the Constitution, Congress is supposed 
to act as a check upon the activities of the 
executive branch. Traditionally, the Senate 
has given its “advice and consent” to major 
commitments in the sphere of foreign affairs. 
But in its relations with the invisible gov- 
ernment, Congress has all but voted away 
its rights. It knows relatively little about 
what goes on in the §4 billion a year intel- 
ligence complex for which it appropriates 


money. 

The CIA Subcommittees in the House and 
Senate are controlled by the most conserv- 
ative elements in Congress, men who are 
close personally and philosophically to those 
who run the invisible government. These 
subcommittees are now heavily weighted 
with legislators whose field of competence 
is military affairs. They should be reorgan- 
ized to encompass men with a wider view 
and expert knowledge of foreign affairs. 

The shadowy subcommittees should be re- 
placed by a joint committee, including men 
from both the House and Senate. There is 
no reason why secrets should leak in any 
greater degree from one form committee 
than from the present group of informal 
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subcommittees, There has not been any leak 
of classified information from the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Although the need for greater congres- 
sional control is apparent, both President 
Eisenhower and President Kennedy resisted 
it as an infringement upon their Executive 
power. They established a veneer of outside 
control by creating advisory boards of private 
citizens. This produced an anomalous sit- 
uation. Selected private citizens are privy 
to the secrets of the invisible government, 
but the elected representatives of the people 
are denied any meaningful knowledge. 

Congress is not only ignorant of operations 
overseas, but it has been denied information 
about the increasing involvement of the in- 
visible government in domestic activities, 
The mandate to gather and analyze intel- 
ligence has been broadened into a justifica- 
tion for clandestine activities in the United 
States. 


In the final paragraph of the excerpt 
above, the authors make a serious 
charge: The CIA, they say, is engaging 
more and more in domestic operations. 
Who is to say if this assertion is true or 
false? Who is to banish the picture of 
secret agents swarming over our land? 

Apparently no one, for there has been 
no official answer to the charge. A 
knowledgeable congressional committee 
could be useful in replying for those who 
by virtue of their positions cannot. 

I am hopeful that the presence of this 
book on the market will demonstrate to 
responsible officials who may have op- 
posed this committee previously that 
there is a definite need for its creation. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I ask per- 
mission to insert an article on my pro- 
posal for a Joint Committee on Central 
Intelligence which appeared in the July 
6 issue of the Madison (Wis.) Capital 
Times. Written by the paper’s Wash- 
ington correspondent, Mr. Alfred Maund, 
the story delineates further my position 
on this issue: 

BIPARTISAN GROUP Uncep Nrw BOOK Props 
CIA CHECK PROPOSED BY ZABLOCKI 
(By Alfred Maund) 

WasHINGTON.—A newly published book 
analyzing the operations of the Central In- 
telligence Agency may give fresh impetus to 
a long stalled proposal of Representative 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, Democrat, of Milwau- 
kee, which seeks to bring the Nation's $4 bil- 
lion cloak-and-dagger business under closer 
congressional scrutiny. 

“The Invisible Government,” by David Wise 
and Thomas B. Ross makes it plain that the 
CIA regularly commits the United States to 
policies which walk the tightrope between 
peace and war.“ 

Besides describing the well-known U-2 and 
Bay of Pigs debacles, the authors cite names, 
dates, and places in more than 14 countries 
where U.S. agents plotted assassinations, 
violent overthrow of regimes, and deliberate 
sabotage of American Ambassadors. 

They contend that intelligence operations 
are not run by Agency chiefs or by the Na- 
tional Security Council. Actual control, they 
say, rests with a half dozen men—a special 
group representing CIA, Defense, State, and 
the President. 

The decisions of this shadowy elite, they 
warn, can set into motion events which 
“open government” is powerless to stop. 

These statements support ZaBLOCKI's con- 
cern that some of the hush-hush agencies 
“have strayed from their original purpose 
and have engaged in making policy as well 
as advising in policy.” 

“To remedy this situation,” ZABLOCKI says, 
“I have introduced a bill since 1953 which 
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would create a Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Intelligence, patterned after the suc- 
cessful Joint Atomic Energy Committee. 

“The joint committee would be composed 
of seven en and seven Senators 
selected on a bi basis. It would 
make continuing studies of intelligence ac- 
tivities and problems. Although the com- 
mittee would not pry into details of US. 
covert operations, the CIA and similar agen- 
cies would be expected to keep it currently 
and adequately informed.” 

ZABLOCKI says his bill has been kept bottled 
up by “opposition from the intelligence agen- 
cies themselves, from the executive branch, 
and from high-ranking Members of Con- 
gress on committees currently dealing with 
in matters.” 


telligence . 

However, he takes heart from the fact that 
the House Rules Committee recently held 
2 days of hearings “that may have set the 
stage for a major effort toward passage dur- 
ing the next session of bee 

Defenders of the CIA contend it is unfair 
and dangerous to national security to probe 
into the workings of our “intelligence com- 
munity.” Furthermore, we shouldn't be 
squeamish about the methods used, because 
“black diplomacy” is an essential weapon of 
the cold war. 

Nevertheless, the CIA has certainly made 
itself a sitting duck for criticism. Its head- 
quarters in suburban Langley, Va., rival the 
Pen in size and outdo it in poshness. 
Its blunders on the international scene have 
been beauts. And the record is clear that 
the Agency has strayed from its original 
purpose. 

President Truman established the CIA in 
1947 to serve as a clearinghouse which would 
objectively sift and appraise the reports of 
existing military and civilian intelligence 
outfits. It was not expected to go into busi- 
ness on its own. 

However, by 1955, the Hoover Commission 
studying Government operations found sub- 
stantial evidence of overlapping activities 
and bureaucratic waste in the various agen- 
cies engaged in intelligence gathering. 

Earlier this year, Truman ruefully reviewed 
the growth of the CIA. He said he regretted 
creating it in the first place and would 
abolish it today, if he had the power. 


Sgt. William Henry Carney 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
proudest pages in American history was 
written by the heroic deeds of William 
Henry Carney, the son of a slave, who 
won the Nation's highest military tribute 
during the Civil War. I am happy to 
note that this Medal of Honor winner 
was a resident of New Bedford, Mass., 
which, as most of my colleagues know, 
is in my congressional district. 

Recently, the Lynn Sunday Post pub- 
lished an article recounting Carney's 
courageous exploits. It was written by 
Anthony Cama, director of the Italian 
School in Lynn, Mass., and was brought 
to my attention with the suggestion that 
it would be of interest to my colleagues 
in the House. I am glad, therefore, to 
be able to bring to their attention this 
little-known story of a great American. 
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Certain introductory material has been 
deleted because of the limitation of 


space. 
The article follows: 


Ctvrt. Wan MEDAL OF Honor WINNER 
Sor. WILLIAM HENRY CARNEY 
(By Anthony Cama) 

As the complex and strained battles go on 
for the passage of the civil rights bill, this 
writer is honored and privileged to tell a 
wonderful, inspiring story of Sgt. William 
Henry Carney of New Bedford, Mass., a native 
of Norfolk, Va., born of slave parents and 
freed with his family by a special charitable 
provision of their master’s will. Most of the 


facts was graciously granted by Judson D, 
Hale, managing editor: The story, written 
by Marie Cullen, centers around the Civil 


chusetts State House, Boston. 
When, in 1840, the Carney family found it- 


a place to rest and provide for their needs 
of the day and of the future. Here, William 
Henry Carney, matured through his chlld- 
FCC 


east of the Mississippi and his Company C 
‘was sent in March to Camp Meigs, Readville, 
Mass, 


On a clear day in May, he stood with mixed 


and Frederick Dougiass, whose two sons were 
in the ranks. 

Speaking to Col. Robert Gould Shaw, the 
regiment's white commander, Governor An- 
drew eloquently said, “It is my high honor to 
hand you the American flag, the Star- 
Spangled Banner of the Republic. * * * The 
white stripes will be red with blood before 
it will be surrendered to the foe.” 

Less than 2 weeks after this most memora- 
ble and impressive ceremony the 54th was 
shipped to South Carolina. In an expedition 
to James Island on July 16, the Negro sol- 
diers helped to repel a violent Confederate 
attack. They were then ordered to evacuate, 
Throughout that stormy night they crossed 
streams and marshes, weary and shivering in 
the chill air. Tired, hungry, and thirsty * * * 
no rations had been provided and they were 
hoarding the little water supply they had. 
At the dawning they rested on the cool 
sands at Cole Island until the blistering sun 
awakened them. In the late afternoon they 
were ordered to report as quickly as possible 
to General Strong. 

On Saturday afternoon, July 18, short of 
rations and weary, William and his comrades 
attacked Fort Wagner on Morris Island. 
Nearly a full mile of open sand faced them 
on one side, and on the other side were the 
enemy, strongly entrenched within the pro- 
tective walis of the formidible fort. 

William, freed slave, American Negro, 
moved into the tempest of death, mutilation, 
and destruction, with teeth clenched and un- 
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wavering determination that he would be as 
brave as any other of his comrades. The 
fire of the artillery ripped their ranks to 
shreds: exploding shells and musket volleys 
slaughtered whole companies. Somehow, 
William with scattered remnants, managed 
to approach the parapet where the enemy 
outnumbered them 10 to 1. 

Suddenly a cry of alarm sprang from Wil- 
liam's lips. He saw the color bearer stagger, 
stumble, and start to fall. With a tremen- 
dous burst of speed he reached the stricken 
man and snatched the flag before it could 
touch the ground. Now, with a 
quiver running through his body, he held 
the holy emblem of his country in a grip of 
incredible determination; now, he, and the 
magnificent flag of his native land were 
standing alone in the acrid blackness lis- 
tening to the bugles blowing retreat. Sur- 
rounded by the dead and wounded, William 
suddenly realized that he was the only man 
of Company C able to moye about the carn- 


age, 

Writes Marie Cullen, “Winding the flag 
around the staff, he dashed down the para- 
pet and crossed the ditch, knowing he was a 
moving target for the enemy’s guns. While 
rising to determine how to continue his 
course, he was hit in the hip by a musket 
ball. He was not prostrated, however, he 
held the staff upright and by crawling on his 
knees managed to proceed a short distance, 
Presently, he was hailed by a straggler from 
& New York regiment, who revived him with 
a drink of water and helped him to get up. 

They had traveled about a mile when Car- 
ney fell, hit by a grapeshot on the top of 
his head. Again, after resting, he was able, 
with his companion’s help, to continue and 
they kept on until the New York man 
dropped seriously wounded.” 

At this point, other soldiers happened 
along, Carney, still holding the flag, was tak- 
eu to a spot where men of his regiment had 
gathered, under the command of Lt. Alex- 
ander Johnston, Company F. To him Car- 
ney transferred the colors, while the soldiers 
shouted a hearty three times three for the 
flag and its bearer. Carney, near collapse 
from his wounds managed to respond: “The 
old flag never touched the ground boys.” 

Thus this magnificent epic of an American 
Negro * * * his utterance of pride and valor 
that the old flag never touched the earth was 
repeated thousands of times in songs, poems, 
and public speeches. It became a most bril- 
liant torch of patriotism and courage for the 
northern forces during the terrible brother- 
against-brother Civil War, a strife that sad- 
dened and aged the immortal Abraham Lin- 
S beyond any words that man could ever 

Williams was sent to the Beaufort Hospital, 
where he slowly recuperated from his wounds 
in December of 1863. He was returned to his 
regiment but was unable to continue his du- 
ties as a soldier and sergeant because of the 
gency trouble from his wounds and hip. 

une 1864 he was discharged for his phys- 
ical disabilities. piti 

Soon the war terminated; he entered the 
employ of the Postal Department and became 
& letter carrier in New Bedford even though 
he still limped from the bullet embedded in 
his hip. For 32 years, this humble American 
hero carried the U.S. mail. When the Rob- 
ert G. Shaw Post 146, Grand Army of the 
Republic, was formed in honor of the 54th’s 
colonel, he became its first commander. 

In 1902 he was employed by William M. 
Olin, secretary of the Commonwealth, at the 
statehouse in Boston, In November 1908 his 
legs got caught in an elevator mishap, and 
he died on December 9, 1908, as a result of 
his injuries. 

As the funeral procession of Sergeant Car- 
ney moved solemnly through New Bedford’s 
streets, flags were lowered on all public 
buildings. Nearly every citizen stood by in 
homage to the Negro hero, Medal of Honor 
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winner, who now lies in Oak Grove Ceme- 
tery. There is the grave of the invincible 
colorbearer who, at Fort Wagner, held in his 
black hands, pressed to his black skin, the 
flag of his mother country which he never 
let touch the ground, 


Idaho’s War on Alcoholism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, today 
with increases in the crime rate, juvenile 
delinquency, broken homes, and general 
unhappiness among too many of our 
citizens, we sometimes fail to realize that 
one of the major causes of these prob- 
lems is a disease called alcoholism. 

On Sunday, July 26, the Washington 
Post carried an excellent feature story 
on the disease of alcoholism, Under 
unanimous consent I include this article 
at this point in the RECORD: 

ALCOHOLISM: REVOLVING Door ÅFFLICTION— 

DRUNKS REEL IN AND OUT OF JAIL AS DE- 


BATE OvER WHAT MAKES THEM THAT WAY 
Gors ON 


(By Rasa Gustaitis and Dan Morgan) 


Sitting in the city’s “drunk court” is like 
listening to a broken record. Day after day 
tortured faces reappear and stories are re- 
peated, dulling realization that this is a 
parade of wasted lives. 

On any morning in the courtroom in the 
court of general sessions, one is likely to see 
an unshaven man who incessantly hitches 
up his outsize pants; an overly diffident de- 
fendant who addresses the court as “Judge, 
Sir, Your Honor” all at once; and a man 
who clutches a “bus ticket“ and assures the 
judge, for the 76th time in 10 years, that he 
“was just passing through town” when 


One by one the persons accused of public 
drunkenness are brought into the courtroom, 
from an adjoining cell block that resembles, 
a high school locker room—with bars. Some- 
times the groans and retching of a person 
suffering the withdrawal symptons of the al- 
coholic can be heard In the courtroom. 

Last week a woman, her right eye closed 
and blackened, and her dress hanging off one 
shoulder, was sent off for a mental examina- 
tlon despite her objection that “they done 
that already.” 

Next came a well-dressed man in a gray 
sult who could not remember being locked 
up. “I'm an alcoholic and I need help,” 
he said. 

Each year there are more than 40,000 ar- 
rests here for intoxication. Only traffic of- 
fenses, including parking violations, outnum- 
ber this type of arrest. 

More discouraging, an estimated 70 percent 
of drinking offenses involve repeaters, of 
whom one-fifth have been arrested more than 
50 times. Medical, judicial, and penal au- 
thorities recognize that alcoholism is a dis- 
ease. Yet In more than 16,000 cases here 
each year, the defendant—often a chronic 
alcoholic—is Jailed for public drunkenness. 

Tt is now generally agreed that an alcoholic 
is a person who is unable to control his 

Whether this is caused by a physi- 
cal allergy inherited at birth, an allergy de- 
veloped through years of heavy drinking, or 
an allergy coupled with a mental obsession is 
yet to be settled. 
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“All that is certain is that at some point 
you cross an invisible line from controlled 
to uncontrolled drinking. After that you can 
no longer choose the time, place, or amount,” 
said a member of Alcoholics Anonymous who 
is now a counselor at a rehabilitation home 
for alcoholics. 

“Nobody knows the cause and nobody 
knows the cure,” said Dr. Earl H. Mitchell, 
chairman of the subcommittee on alcoholism 
of the District of Columbia Medical Society. 
“We don't know how to make a person a nor- 
mal drinker again. All we can do is to try 
to help him to stop drinking.” 

A District law recognizes the distinction 
between victims of this affliction and persons 
who drink to excess while in full control of 
their wills. “Chronic alcoholics are sick per- 
sons,” it states and sets up procedures for 
their commitment to clinics. 

But the law goes largely unheeded. There 
are no adequate facilities for treatment of al- 
coholics who come before the courts, and so 
they continue to be jailed together with all 
other public drunkenness offenders. 

Next month, the Washington Area Council 
on Alcoholism and the National Capital 
chapter of the American Civil Liberties Union 
plan to attack the problem directly by chal- 
lenging the constitutionality of punishing al- 
coholics with jall. 

The defense lawer in the test case, Peter 
Hutt, plans to argue that the defendant, an 
occasional laborer named Walter W. Bowles, 
cannot be found guilty of a crime since his 
intoxication resulted from a disease that 
compels him to drink. 

If the backers of the case achieve their 
aim, the District will be forced to find a way 
to provide treatment for alcoholics if they 
are to be confined for being drunk. 

Almost everyone close to the “revolving 
door” drunkenness offender—the ceaseless 
traveler on the bottle-arrest-drunk-court- 
Occoquan Workhouse route—would like to 
see changes in the present procedures, 

Police deplore the expenditure of their 
manpower. They are required to take intoxi- 
cated persons into custody when they are 
likely to suffer injury from automobiles or 
criminals or when they may injure others. 
Drinking cases make up 10 percent of all the 
city’s arrests. 

Judges get weary of seeing the same faces 
appear before them at regular intervals, 
dozens, even hundreds of times. They vary 
in the length of sentences they mete out. 
Some judges tend to give longer sentences 
in the winter, and thus prolong the lives 
of some down-and-out patients by giving 
them warm shelter and food for a while, 

District of Columbia Department of Cor- 
rections Director Donald Clemmer says “some 
of these people should never be in jail.” 

Last week a short-order cook who had just 
been released on a suspended sentence told 
how jail affected him. 

“I haven’t got any will power,” he said. 
“I sit in jail for a few months and I want 
to celebrate when I get cut, The next thing 
I know I'm back in. Perhaps with social 
rehabilitation or hospitalization I could get 
the incentive,” he said. “But all my friends 
are drunks and these are the people I tend 
to mix with in jail. I don't think jall has 
done me any good. But it’s taken a lot of 
time out of my life.” 

Judges do order hospitalization for people 
who suffer from acute alcoholism and Dis- 
trict of Columbia General Hospital has good 
facilities for their “drying out.” But after 
a week or two in a ward, most are abandoned 
to their own resources, although many medi- 
cal authorities hold that a person is not 
really “dried out” until he has been away 
from alcohol for several months. 

“We can treat the acute alcoholic phase 
but not alcoholism” said Dr. John D. 
Schultz, associate director for Mental Health 
and Retardation at the Public Health De- 
partment. 
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Those with the will and strength to bene- 
fit from weekly or twice-weekly therapy ses- 
sions can go to the Health Department's 
alcoholic rehabilitation clinic or take part 
in the program conducted by the probation 
department of general sessions court. But 
very few of the more than 16,000 convicted 
annually manage to pull out the “revolving 
door” trap with just that. 

This clinic, at 1400 Q Street NW., was es- 
tablished in 1950, partly in the hope of re- 
lieving the courts and jails of some of their 
drunkenness offenders. It is financed by 6 
percent of liquor license taxes and $25,000 
from the Health Department. Every month, 
more than 350 patients receive group or 
individual therapy there. Some are destitute 
public welfare recipients with little educa- 
tion. Others are clerical or professional peo- 
ple who have hit bottom or are near it. Fees 
are set in accordance with ability to pay. 

About 40 percent appear once or twice and 
then never come again. (Bowles last week 
stopped in, began to register, then suddenly 
decided this would not help him and went 
away, said Dorothee F. Mindlin, chief clin- 
ical psychologist of the District of Columbia 
Alcoholic Rehabilitation Division.) Those 
who work with alcoholics expect this. 

The clinic is clearly beneficial to many. 
But it has not reduced the number of court 
cases. Between 1950 and 1962, nearly half of 
the total clinic patients were court-referred. 
But there have been no referrals since Octo- 
ber 1962. Discouragement with results and 
competition with a later established reha- 
bilitation unit at the Court of General Ses- 
sions appear to be the reasons for abandon- 
ing referrals. Now the clinic does not even 
have a staff liaison person at the court. 

The chronically jailed alcoholic whose in- 
telligence is average or below, whose basic 
motivation to change is poor or nonexistent, 
and who has no social resources in the com- 
munity, seems to have little chance for re- 
covery under outpatient treatment,” reported 
Mrs. Mindlin in 1955. “Outpatient therapy 
alone apparently is not effective for the typi- 
cal workhouse inmate.” 

In an attempt to provide something for 
this typical inmate, the clinic conducted a 
pilot project at Occoquan between 1954 and 
1957. One hundred selected alcoholic men 
confined for 90 days were given brief indiv- 
idual therapy, occupational and recreational 
therapy, and social work counseling about 
their future after release. Thirty-two of the 
men registered improvement and 45 showed 
no change. The rest could not be found for 
a followup. It was estimated that if the 
men had been taken at random, about 12 
percent would have found such brief treat- 
ment beneficial. 

But after 2% years the project was aban- 
doned. An alcoholic clinic spokesman 
blames the Department of Corrections; the 
Department's spokesman blames the clinic. 

District Health officials and the Washing- 
ton Council on Alcoholism agree that there 
is an urgent need for: 

A residential facility with a comprehensive 
treatment program. 

Halfway houses to help alcoholics bridge 
the difficult period between drying out and 
resumption of a normal life. 

More clinics. 

More public education about alcoholism. 

Dr. Schultz said he is now working on & 
proposal for a comprehensive mental health 
program that will include an alcoholic clinic 
on the grounds of District of Columbia Gen- 
eral Hospital among the priority items. 

He said a public education program will 
soon get underway with the hiring of a 
“very toplevel person” as head of the Bureau 
of Alcoholism in the Health Department. 
The needs of alcoholics continue to be 
neglected because the problem is still widely 
thought of as the result of misbehavior 
rather than of disease, he said. 
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With all its limited facilities, Dr. Schultz 
added, the District is still ahead of many 
cities in a good outpatient clinic 
and in providing some help to alcoholics in a 
180-bed psychiatric convalescent service es- 
tablished last year at District of Columbia 
General. 

Treatment for the disease is in an em- 
bryonic stage everywhere and there is no 
agreement on what approach works best. Be- 
cause alcoholism is often complicated with a 
variety of mental and emotional disturb- 
ances, different methods work for different 
people. 

The approach of Alcoholics Anonymous 
has shown the most dramatic results. But 
it can help only those who are ready to help 
themselyes—a small proportion of those who 
are sick. A widely held AA view is that the 
others cannot be helped at all. 

Many doctors disagree, of course. Part of 
the illness, they maintain, is the inability 
to admit that you are ill. With time and 
professional care, a patient can be helped 
to the point of this admission, they say. 
After that he can be helped to cease drink- 
ing. 
But therapists and doctors with long years 
of work in this feld admit they are still 
groping. And some psychiatrists refuse to 
take alcoholics because they say they can get 
more results helping five other patients in 
the time they would spend trying to help 
one alcoholic. 

“Fifty-percent results are the best we can 
hope for. With the chronic drunkenness of- 
fender perhaps 10 percent,” said Dr. Anthony 
Zappala, director of an alcoholic treatment 
program at the Pastoral Institute, a nonsec- 
tarian project in which clergy, psychiatrists, 
and physicians work together. 

But any attempt at therapy would be bet- 
ter than the current procedures, some 
backers of the Bowles case hold. It would 
at least be an effort in the right direction, 
they say. 

The inequities of the present system do not 
end with court procedures, some feel. There 
is a saying that a man who gets drunk in 
Chevy Chase is a sport, but a person who gets 
drunk at Fifth and D is a bum. 

When a person is arrested for drunkenness 
he is held at the precinct stationhouse for 4 
hours, to give him a chance to sober up. 
After that he is given a chance to post $10 
bond. Nearly half of the persons charged 
forfeit bond and never show up in court. 

Only those without funds end up there, 
and in most cases they are the same persons 
from lower economic groups who are unable 
to afford private, outside treatment. 

This contrast was dramatically illustrated 
last week at Melwood Farm, a luxury re- 
habilitation home for alcoholics that stands 
secluded amid 40 acres of trees and rolling 
meadows near Olney, Md. 

Most of the 15 patients at Melwood are 
well-educated people who have—or had 
responsible and well-paying jobs. They pay 
about $600 a month for their stay and receive 
counseling, psychotherapy and other care 
that helps them make another try. 

The 15th patient is Walter Bowles, the 
occasional laborer who is the defendant in 
the test case being made by the ACLU and 
the Council on Alcoholism. His residence is 
as much Occoquan as anyplace else most of 
the time, for he has been convicted of public 
drunkenness 54 times in the District during 
the past 10 years. 

But because he has been chosen as a typical 
“revolving door“ case by the two organiza- 
tions, he is now reaping the benefits of Mel- 
wood while paying for his keep by working 
there. Bowles's backers believe he is as much 
an alcoholic as the other Melwood patients 
and as much in need of help. For destitute 
men like him, the court and the city gov- 
ernment offer the only chance, 

But what should be done with those who 
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are beyond the reach of the most effective 
therapy? 

There is no agreement on the answer. 
Some in the field believe they should be in- 
stitutionalized indefinitely and provided with 
sheltered workshops. Some say this would be 
an unwarranted interference with 
freedom. Some even hold that they should 
be put into some institution and allowed to 
drink themselves to death. 

And what should be done with all the 
alcoholics who come before the court if there 
are no other facilities for them than jail? 
Are they to be allowed to sleep in doorways, 
beg for a dime and wander helplessly in the 
streets? Dr. Schultz and veteran General 
Sessions Judge DeWitt S. Hyde believe that 
jail is the only practical answer to the prob- 
lem until other facilities are provided. 

But the Bowles case supporters believe that 
if the jailing of alcoholics is declared uncon- 
stitutional, the problem would have to be 
brought forcibly to public attention and an 
urgent search for new solutions would begin, 


Mr. Speaker, I am proud to report to 
you and to my colleagues that in Idaho 
we have a group of dedicated men and 
women who have realized what a serious 
blight alcoholism is on the American 
way of life and have set out to do some- 
thing about this disease. Already these 
dedicated people have incorporated the 
Idaho Foundation on Alcoholism and 
organized the Pocatello Council on Alco- 
holism and the Idaho Falls Council on 
Alcoholism. 

I include at this point in the RECORD 
some information pertaining to these fine 
organizations: 

IDAHO FOUNDATION ON ALCOHOLISM 
(Incorporated in the State of Idaho, Septem- 
: ber 1963) 

Officers pro tempore: Captain Parker J. 
Moore, president; Arnold Teeples, vice presi- 
dent; Clifford Miller, secretary treasurer; 
Jack Varney, State organizer; Dale Mangum, 


- assistant State organizer. 


IDAHO FOUNDATION ON ALCOHOLISM 

The majority of people accept and use 
alcoholic beverages as a social custom. For 
one in every 14 of them drinking is a disease 
which disrupts normal progressive happy liv- 
ing. This disease known as alcoholism is 
exceeded only by cancer, heart disease, and 
mental ilness as a public health threat to our 
State and Nation. i 

By establishing a foundation of interested, 
responsible citizens, we expect to present the 
facts about alcoholism to the people of Idaho, 
demonstrating the ways and establishing the 
means of helping those afflicted with this 
disease and to seek to discover the cause and 
nature of the problem. 

OBJECTIVE OF IFA AND COUNCILS 


1. To increase public understanding of 
alcoholism, its nature and treatment. 

2. To make this knowledge effectual in 
solving the problem of alcoholism. 

3. To promote the three basic principles 
alcoholism is a disease and the alcoholic a 
sick person—the alcoholic can be helped and 
is worth helping—alcoholism is a public 
health problem therefore a public responsi- 
bility. 

4. To develop and operate facilities for the 
rehabilitation of alcoholics. 

5. To promote and direct research in the 
field of alcoholism. 


POCATELLO COUNCIL ON ALCOHOLISM 


(Organized, October 1963) 

Conway Grant, president; Spencer Ford, 
vice president; Clifford Miller, secretary; Jay 
R. Lowe, treasurer; Jackie Jordan, recording 
Secretary. Directors: Jack Varney, Capt. 


` 
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Parker J. Moore, Vern Wardle, Judge W. H. 
(Pete) Jensen, Betty Terrell. 
IDAHO FALLS COUNCIL ON ALCOHOLISM 
(Organized, May 1964) 
Dale Mangum, president; Alvin Ingstrom, 
vice president; Emmett Summers, secretary; 
Katherine Draney, treasurer; Suzanne Man- 


gum, corresponding secretary. Executive 
Committee: Reed Lord, George Roberts, 
Devere Hansen. 


On Monday, June 22 the Idaho Foun- 
dation on Alcoholism had its first annual 
convention on the campus of Idaho State 
University in Pocatello, Idaho. An out- 
standing program aimed at combating 
the evil of alcoholism was presented. I 
want to congratulate the Idaho State 
leaders in their war on alcoholism and 
pledge my fullest support to their efforts 
and hope that they will be joined in the 
future by thousands of Idahoans who are 
dedicated to building better homes, better 
communities, a better State, a better Na- 
tion, and a better world. Certainly one of 
the best ways we can accomplish this is 
by eradicating alcoholism. 


Teddy’s Chaplain at San Juan Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 
or TLLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the following news. 
story from the Houston (Tex.) Press of 
March 6, 1964: 


STORMED SAN JUAN HILL WITH A BELE: 100- * 


YEAR-OLD GI To Have MILITARY BIRTHDAY 
PARADE 
(By Sigman Byrd) 

They never die, says that song about old 
soldiers, the one Douglas MacArthur made 
famous in our generation. 

What the song means, of course, is that 
devotion to duty is reborn in every genera- 
tion of American servicemen, and that the 
service is ennobled by the shining examples 
of men like General MacArthur, Sgt. Alvin 
York, the late—and last—Confederate, Wal- 
ter Williams of Houston, and James Arthur 
Adams. > 

Capt. James Arthur Adams of Houston 
Heights, that is, who will be 100 years old 
tomorrow. That apparently makes him the 
oldest GI in Harris County—and maybe in 
the State. 

ARMY CHAPLAIN 


Jim Adams was an Army chaplain with a 
Pennsylvania artillery outfit in the Spanish- 
American War. 

He was born at Staunton, II., on March 7, 
1864. Now he lives alone in a little three- 
room rent house on Oxford Street between 
Whiteoak Drive and the Katy tracks. 

And tomorrow, on the centenary of his 
birth, he expects a military band composed 
of veterans of much later wars, to play mar- 
tial music before his home. 

Furthermore, he expects to lead the band 
in a 10-block march down Whiteoak to 
Heights Boulevard and back, in honor of 
Colonel Roosevelt's celebrated victory at San 
Juan Hill. 

Tus RIGHT HAND 


Did you ever know a Spanish-American 
War veteran who wasn't there with Teddy at 
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San Juan Hill? 
exception. 

“I was Teddy Roosevelt’s righthand man. 
I stood beside him before he led the Rough 
Riders up the Hill. I was rough, and I was 
just 35. But I was a chaplain, and I carried 
a Bible instead of a gun. So I didn't ride 
against the enemy. I just prayer for our 
boys, and the Lord was on our side. 

“T'll say this about Teddy Roosevelt. He 
would have Fidel Castro cornered by now.“ 

Who promised Captain Jim the military 
band and the White Oak Drive parade is un- 
clear. What is clear is that if the band 
doesn’t play tomorrow morning and he 
doesn't march, an old soldier’s heart will be 
saddened beyond the weight of his years. 

OUTLIVED CHILDREN 

Biographically, Captain Jim says he was 
born the son of a construction engineer, 
studied at Northwestern Theological Semi- 
nary and was ordained a Methodist minister 
at the age of 18. 

A vigorous man with frosty hair and sky- 
blue eyes, he has been batching in his little 
three-room house at 532 Oxford since Janu- 
ary 14, when his third wife, Florence, died 
at the age of 74. 

Besides three wives, the reverend captain 
has outlived his three children. Now his 
only companions are three parakeets, the gift 
of a friend. And they make so much noise 


Well, Captain Jim is no 


he can scarcely hear the freight trains pass-. 


ing on the Katy tracks. He'd like to be free 
of the budgies. 

Despite the birds, his house is as neat and 
clean as a barracks. Even his late wife's 
clothes are arranged with military precision 
in a builtin closet of the captain's own 
construction. 

SKILLED CRAFTSMAN 

Captain Jim spends his days building fur- 
niture and repairing clocks for his friends. 

As clocksmith and cabinetmaker, his skill 
is evident in every corner. Clocks tick or 
hum in every room—electric, 8-day, 30-day, 
and 400-day clocks. 

“Say, did I tell you? I play a fiddle, too.” 

A fiddling Methodist preacher? That’s 
right. Captain Jim likes to play his violin 
while Heifetz performs a Bruch concerto on 
the record player. 

HE'S READY 

Right now, though, the musical question 
is whether the veterans’ band that somebody 
seems to have promised is going to play to- 
morrow morning—or whether the old fiddler 
will have to play his own birthday music. 

Captain Jim is ready. He's waited 100 
years to march those 10 blocks wearing his 
American Legion Medal of Merit. And to 
yell: “Remember the Maine.“ 

But not: “To hell with Spain.” 

“I wish no one the torments of hell.“ says 
Chaplain Jim Adams. 


My old friend, Bill Painter, who sent 
me the above clipping concerning my 
buddy of 1898, adds this postscript: “The 
band never showed up and he was heart- 
broken.” 


Patent Office Location 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posal to rehouse the Patent Office has 
prompted a concern on the part of in- 
terested parties that the General Serv- 
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ices Administration is contemplating re- 
locating the Patent Office outside the 
environs of Washington, D.C. It is my 
feeling that a moye outside the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area would be both 
inefficient and inappropriate. This feel- 
ing has been substantiated by the Ameri- 
can Patent Law Association and other 
interested groups and individuals. 

As an example of the valid reasons 
for retaining the location of the Patent 
Office in the Washington, D.C., area, I 
include here a letter ffom S. Chester- 
field Oppenheim, professor of law at the 
University of Michigan. His views coin- 
cide with many others I have been receiv- 
ing. The text of Professor Oppenheim’s 
letter follows: 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Law SCHOOL, 
Ann Arbor, July 3, 1964. 
Hon, CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN MATHIAS: My attention 
has been called to the proposal to move the 
Patent Office to the vicinity of Baltimore, Md. 
I respectfully submit the following reasons 
why I believe this proposal is unwise. 

First, I believe that a site for a new Patent 
Office Building is available in Washington. 
The information I have at hand convinces 
me that moving the Patent Office to the 
suburb of Baltimore is not a necessity for 
which no alternative exists. 

Second, I feel that it is in the national in- 
terest to maintain in the Hation's Capital 
the seat of the important agencies of the 
Federal Government. I am sure that the 
people of this country have a deep attach- 
ment for the institutions of Government 
that are physically represented in buildings 
which tourists to the Capital respect as part 
of the institutional traditions dating back to 
the founding of our Republic. The Patent 
Office is one of these historic images, It 
dates back to 1790 when the first patent 
statute was enacted in 1790. 

It seems to me that it is incompatible 
with one's sense of dignity and historic back- 
ground of our Federal Government to remove 
from the Capital the headquarters of any of 
the leading agencies of the Government. To 
remove the Patent Office outside the District 
of Columbia to me is no different than a 
proposal to locate the Supreme Court Build- 
ing elsewhere. The same would be true in 
the case of the Department of Justice, or 
the Department of Commerce, of which the 
Patent Office is a part. 

Third, apart from these aspects of national 
pride and tradition, and the fact that there 
is no emergency which compels locating the 
Patent Office outside of Washington, there 
are other considerations of considerable sig- 
nificance. For example, small business firms 
involved in prosecuting applications for 
patents will be seriously prejudiced in extra 
expense and time if their representatives are 
unable to transact their business with the 
Government in the Nation's Capital. The 
large corporations can afford the extra ex- 
pense that would inevitably be incurred due 
to the inconvenience of traveling to and from 
the Patent Office if it were to be located out- 
side Baltimore. It is obvious that in many 
instances a trip to Washington permits a 
person to do other business with the Gov- 
ernment involving other agencies. It is of 
prime importance, therefore, to centralize all 
of the buildings of these Government agen- 
cies in the District of Columbia. 

Fourth, still another interest is that of the 
patent bar. Washington has become an im- 
portant center for patent law firms and pa- 
tent lawyers or organizations which are con- 
cerned not only with the patent laws but 
also. with related trademark registrations 
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which are also handled by the Patent Office. 
These very same persons are also apt to prac- 
tice in the related copyright field. All of 
this would mean that instead of being able 
to accomplish their purposes in one city they 
would have to travel between two places. 

Fifth, certainly thoughtful consideration 
should be given to the interests of the Patent 
Office personnel, technical and otherwise. 
The large number of such employees of the 
Patent Office iteelf argues against disrupting 
their living arrangements and other roots 
already deeply established in Washington. 
A removal of the Patent Office outside Balti- 
more would undoubtedly cause resignations 
from the Patent Office by persons who are not 
willing to face up to being uprooted. This 
would be an especially great hardship upon 
the career employees in the Patent Office. 

Sixth, it is also of paramount importance 
that persons who deal with the Patent Office 
have ready access to the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals which sits in Washing- 
ton. Moreover, the Patent Office and tech- 
nical personne] are constantly required to 
keep in close touch with other Federal agen- 
cies in Washington that are related to this 
field. 

Finally, may I further point out that for 
decades the George Washington University 
Law School has been the leading institution 
for training in patent law. Having taught 
at that law school for 25 years, from 1927 to 
1952, I can testify from personal experience 
that the location of the Patent Office in 
Washington has enabled many worthy per- 
sons who were employed as Patent Office 
examiners to attend evening classes at the 
law school to advance their professional 
training and opportunities. Whether this 
has caused some of them to go into private 
practice or to patent departments of corpo- 
rations is not a decisive consideration. 
Many of them have remained in the Patent 
Office even after obtaining their law degrees. 
The point is that the resources in this coun- 
try in technical personnel in the patent field 
haye been greatly enhanced by giving Patent 
Office examiners the opportunity to become 
lawyers in the patent field. I may add that 
Georgetown University Law School also is 
entitled to consideration in this same con- 
nection. 

I therefore respectfully conclude that, 
from the standpoint of the public and pri- 
vate interests involved, the removal of the 
Patent Office from Washington would be a 
serious error of judgment. I predict that 
such a move would understandably produce 
widespread protests not only from the patent 
bar but from various other segments of the 
Public who take pride in preserving the 
traditional sites of our Federal Government 
agencies. 

Respectfully yours, 
S. CHESTERFIELD OPPENHEIM, 
Projessor of Law. 


The Choice Is Yours 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, D. W. Bros- 
nan, president of the great Southern 
Railway System, delivered a magnificent 
address to the graduating class of the 
Georgia Institute of Technology, June 13, 
1964. 

Icommend to the attention of the Con- 
gress and to the citizens of our entire 
country this superb and timely address: 
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THE CHOICE Is Yours 

Members of the graduating class, congratu- 
lations are in order for each of you and I 
extend them warmly as one who remembers 
what lies behind such a day as this. 

You have accomplished much. You have 
a right to be proud that you have met and 
mastered the high standards by which Geor- 
gia Tech has severely tested you before it 
found you worthy of the degrees being con- 
ferred here today. I am sure the pride you 
feels is shared by the loved ones who have 
helped you in so many ways—sometimes with 
great sacrifice—to meet the challenges these 
past years have held for you. 

Your educational base has been laid for 
beginning the business of life. You have 
learned to think. It is from this point for- 
ward that you will really start to show what 
kinds of men and women you are. And 
ahead lie the time when you will be sub- 
jected to pressures and challenges for which 
textbooks have given you no answers. Put 
most simply, I think I can say you are-en- 
tering the age of cholce. Ahead lie the 
years when only you can determine whether 
you will shape your own futures or will 
choose to accept the kind of lives others 
impose on you. 

‘This has been no cloister in which you have 
attended college. From personal knowledge 
I know that you have worked hard. Yet you 
have been close to the world through these 
past years, You are aware of the ebb and 
flow of events on the world scene. Tou have 
had a chance to observe the changing ways 
occurring in our own country. 

T hope all of you have taken time from your 
textbooks to look critically around you 80 
that you are not entering on this business 
of life without some ideas of your own. This 
country and the world needs your ideas. Let 
me repeat, with all possible emphasis, the 
word “your.” 

We have a poverty of true leadership peo- 
ple in this world today. It's worth noting 
that among the most prominent and effective 
leaders are many whose philosophies threat- 
en the very future to which you look so hope- 
Tully today. 

The success of such men in this world—if 
they are dictators—is measured directly in 
terms of their abilities to stamp out indi- 
vidualism in whatever form it may appear 
within the areas of their influence. This 
form of imposing on the people a pattern of 
living, making them into a faceless herd-like 
mass which is now so widespread in the 
world, runs contrary to all our American 
beliefs. 

It is true that we do not countenance dic- 
tatorships nor fear their rise in our coun- 
try. This does not mean, however, that we 
are free of the danger of herdiike accepance 
of limitations on our rights to be individuals. 

It is important for us to recognize that the 
right to personal choice can be given away 
or voted away in a democracy as well as 
stolen away by a dictatorship. 

In the years ahead of you, there will be 
many occasions when you will be called upon 
to decide: 

How much more of your freedom is to be 
given away; 

How much more limitation you will ac- 
cept on your rights to be individuals; 

How much more deeply you choose to bur- 
row into the security of a mass existence; 

How little you will retain of your rights to 
be individuals who want to give expression 
to their own lives, 

The colonial history of Georgia gives proof 
of what individual freedom meant then and 
means now for this great country of ours. 
General Oglethorpe was apparently a man 
of conscience whose high motives led him to 
obtain the royal charter for a colony where 
the poor of England and the religiously op- 
pressed in Europe could find a home. 

But few wished to remain in the colony 
after they arrived here because all executive 
and legislative power was vested in the trus- 
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tees. There was no political liberty for the 
individual man. The right to hold property 
was severely restricted. 

Migration from Georgia to South Carolina 
and other colonies was a common thing be- 
cause personal liberties were greater there 
and land could be owned in fee. Only when 
the charter had expired and Georgia became 
a royal province with greater liberties for 
all did the colony begin to flourish, 

The people who settled America were in- 
dividuals who stood for something. Some- 
times, it might be more accurate to say, they 
stood firmly and bravely against some things. 

Our forefathers were not people who will- 
ingly surrendered individuality or personal 
rights for security and comfort. They ac- 
cepted the responsibilities and the risks in- 
volved in looking out for themselves. They 
did not expect or demand to take from soci- 
ety more than they contributed to it. 

Thoroughout its history America has been 
looked to as a land of opportunity for all by 
those who sought to come here, In more 
recent years, there is a growing tendency on 
the part of those who are here to expect that 
America will be the land of complete secur- 
ity for all. 

We have always demonstrated in this 
Nation of ours that we are mindful of the 
needs of others and I do not suggest by what 
I have said that we should change, But 
there is a creeping blight which we must 
arrest. It demands conformity to the belief 
that cradle to the grave prosperity can be 
guaranteed if we turn over all our affairs to 
the management of government. It gives the 
false promise that, if we do, we need then 
have no concern about our personal contri- 
bution to our own personal advancement 
and welfare. 

There are those among you, without ques- 
tion, who have already accepted employment 
only after making sure you know what fringe 
benefits your future employer is offering, 
You have already looked for guarantees of 
relative freedom from worry about many of 
life's trials and tribulations. 

Others of you—and I surely hope most— 
are eager to meet life and its challenges. 
You know that governments as such create 
nothing—least of all security. You aren't 
ready to settle for what others can or will 
give you. You have some understanding of 
the virtues of personal effort, of personal 
thrift, of the individual character, of dedica- 
tion to personal accomplishment, You are 
ready to make the personal sacrifice of pleas- 
ures and time that true accomplishment has 
always demanded. 

These personal virtues are today the same 
great force in the lives of men who accom- 
plish goals, who create jobs and national 
wealth as they have been all through the 
years. You will be richly rewarded in your 
personal lives by maintaining and nourish- 
ing your traits of individualism and personal 
integrity. 

Closely related to the illusory search for 
security, and in many ways equally debili- 
tating, is the growing passion for conformity. 
Iam not talking about conformity to mini- 
mal standards of conduct and basic moral 
principles; the very fabric of civilization is 
woven out of this kind of conformity. 
Neither am I urging that you reject ideas or 
customs merely because they are generally 
accepted. 

What I do warn you against, however, is 
conformity for conformity's sake, especially 
in the world of ideas. What I am talking 
about is unthinking conformity, without 
your own critical analysis of whether the 
idea or policy or principle or conduct to 
which you are conforming is in and of itself 
good for you. 

Unhappily, today, the custom of follow- 
ing the crowd, like the increasing passion 
for security, appears on the increase. I say 
to you: Have the courage to think for your- 
self, to plan for yourself, to be yourself, 
and don’t be afraid of being a minority, 
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Where you think you are right, don't hesi- 
tate to be an oddball. Edison was an odd- 
ball. Steinmetz was an oddball. Einstein 
was an oddball. So were the Wright broth- 
ers. Without the oddballs of history, we 
would never have made many of the great 
advances of which our Western civilization 
can boast. 

The shelter of conformity and submersion 
in the mass is robbing vast numbers of peo- 
ple in this country today of the richest val- 
ues of living, such as the sense of accom- 
plishment from making a real contribution 
to life. 

Character is built and grows through exer- 
cise, and character is an individual thing. 
Your own is like no other. It will be shaped 
usefully only as you make up your own mind 
to direct and form it. No benevolent govern- 
ment and no artificial norms of social con- 
sciousness or conscience can do that for you. 

The mark you make and the mark you 
leave behind you in this world can be sharp 
and clear only if you live life as an individ- 
ual. Otherwise, you'll be part of a mean- 
ingless blot that really represents the only 
mark a mass can make. 

Perhaps it was a thought like this the poet 
had in mind who wrote: 


By thine own soul’s law learn to live, 

And if men thwart thee, take no heed, 
And if men hate thee, have no care; 

Sing thou thy song, and do thy deed, 
Hope thou thy hope and pray thy prayer. 

Only as we—each of us—do our own deeds, 
hope our own hopes, and pray our own pray- 
ers as individuals will this world become a 
better place for all men to live. It is in- 
dividual effort that contributes most to the 
common good. s 

There is no storehouse of common good 
from which each individual can extract a 
share unless the accumulated efforts of all 
of us create and constantly replenish such 
& store. 

The store of common good has grown in 
this United States of ours from generation 
to generation. Its present richness found 
you born into better things than your fore- 
fathers knew. They made it richer through 
their efforts. When you have lived your 
lives, your children should find it richer still 
because you met your individual responsi- 
bilities to make it so. 

Chief among the things to be considered 
by you today is not the mere fact of your 
birth but that you were born into a world 
offering greater opportunity to serve, to 
build—to expand knowledge and to really 
make the world even better by your having 
lived. 

Time-tested things made this so. Chief 
among these have been the leadership and 
active participation in life by people who 
never forgot their responsibility to them- 
selves. Only such people are in any posi- 
tion to be helpful to others. They are the 
only truly unselfish ones. They cannot live 
within themselves but must reach out and 
think and plan and do, for others as well as 
for themselves. They are the only truly 
useful people throughout recorded history. 

The vigor of mind and enthusiasm of 
spirit that you carry away from here with 
you on this commencement day can remain 
with you throughout your life. But you 
must keep them strong and vital by using 
them constantly. The future isn't charted. 
Vast areas of the still unknown remain for 
you to explore. The frontier of a wilder- 
ness such as faced the early settlers has its 
many counterparts to challenge you today. 
There is no lack of opportunity to exercise 
your every skill and all of your talents for 
living a creative, useful life. 

For many years, I have kept on the wall of 
my office a framed copy of what is called 


1 “Self-Reliance” by Pakenham Beatty. 
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“An American Creed.“ ? 
Treads: 

“I do not choose to be acommon man. It 
is my right to be uncommon if I can. I seek 
opportunity—not security. I do not wish to 
be a kept citizen, humbled, dulled, by having 
the state look after me. I want to be a cal- 
culated risk; to dream and to build; to fall 
or succeed. I refuse to barter incentive for 
a dole. I prefer the challenges of life to the 
guaranteed existence; the thrill of fulfill- 
ment to the calm of utopia. 

“I will not trade freedom for beneficence, 
nor my dignity for a handout. I will never 
cower before any master nor bend to any 
threat. It is my heritage to stand erect, 
proud, and unafraid; to think and act for 
myself; enjoy the benefits of my creation, 
and to face the world boldly and say: 
` “ “This I have done.“ 

The choice is yours. You, too, can be this 


kind of person. I hope, God willing, that 
you all will be. 


This is how it 


2 Apparently adapted by some anonymous 
writer from “My Creed” by Dean Alfange. 
See Reader's Digest, October 1952. 


Spires of the Spirit—A Treacherous 


Truce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in yesterday’s Washington 
Star a most timely message from the 
Reverend Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, 
Chaplain of the U.S. Senate, in his week- 
ly column “Spires of the Spirit.” The 
subject of his column is the treacherous 
truce which today governs relations be- 
tween the United States and the den 
of Kremlin thieves who rule over a vast 
Slave empire and plot our destruction 
as free people. 

Dr. Harris points out that the burn- 
ing issue before the people of our Na- 
tion is not peace, but human freedom. 
He points out it is not possible to work 
out a peaceful understanding worthy of 
the name with the marauding Russian 
bear and that the Russian call for peace- 
ful coexistence is nothing more than a 
deathtrap for those who walk down 
the path of cowardice. History stands 
at the side of Dr. Harris in his conclu- 
sion and contemporary events mark his 
analysis as the ringing voice of truth. 

I commend the reading of this col- 
umn to all my colleagues in the House. 
I wish it could be read in every home 
of our Nation. It is a refreshing call 
to those who carry the responsibilities 
of leadership to see the crisis of our 
times in the harsh reality of truth. By 
leave granted, I include Dr. Harris’ ar- 
n on “A Treacherous Truce,” as fol- 

ws: 

A TREACHEROUS TRUCE 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain, 
U.S. Senate) 

In all directions the word now being broad- 
cast is that there is to be a letup in tensions 
so far as the threat of communism is con- 
cerned. The cold war is to be made at least 
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lukewarm. Let us stop irritating the Krem- 
lin den of thieves by constantly talking 
about captive nations: This altered atti- 
tude seems to be based on alleged changes 
which are going on in the Soviet Union and 
on the quarrel which has erupted between 
Red China and Red Russia. Both these as- 
sumptions are loaded with dangerous booby- 
traps for the free world. The truth is that 
whatever changes are evolving in the U.S.S.R. 
are going on in a controlled police state 
and are allowed because they strengthen the 
regime and further the unalterable objec- 
tive of world domination. 

The bitter division in world policy among 
the members of the Communist bloc has to 
do, not with the desire of one school of 
thought to be kinder to the West than the 
other, but because there is a radical differ- 
ence as to the methods by which the flame 
of freedom is to be extinguished everywhere. 
Their idea of coexistence is just an ominous 
lull in the war they are confident of winning. 

It is because of that war-to-the-death 
policy of the most blasphemous system hu- 
manity has ever known that across the sky 
of this free land is written the flery warning 
that the one burning issue of these days of 
destiny is not peace as many assume. It is 
freedom. A passion for a spurious peace, 
when there is no just and righteous peace, 
finally degenerates into the coward’s whine; 
“Better Red than dead.” 

The menace of the godless conspiracy of 
communism is so real and so near that it is 
a tragedy when pulpits become sounding 
boards for a so-called peace which is divorced 
from righteousness. It is tragically true that 
in America today there are religious leaders 
advocating the kind of peace which is the 
objective of Soviet propaganda, They foster 
a false calm which they call peace, ignoring 
the dire fact that, as Secretary of State Rusk 
puts it, “With the Soviet Union peace be- 
comes a word to describe whatever condition 
will promote their world revolution.” 

What is being said in some religious quar- 
ters of this free land, and from some pulpits, 
utterly ignores the testimony of Dr. Arthur 
Voobus, who, in his native Estonia, saw the 
liquidation of everything for which the 
Christian Church stands. The methods em- 
ployed brought no protest from the church 
in the land of the bandits. From his present 
theological chair in Chicago this man of God 
cries out to those who seek accommodation 
with these betrayers of the Great Head of the 
church, “The Soviet rule extirpates every 
human value, obliterates the voice of con- 
science, violates the sense of morality, up- 
roots human virtues, and erases freedom of 
thought.” How can anyone in our free land 
who prizes liberty, and unrestrained oppor- 
tunity to practice and proclaim one's faith, 
agree to soft pedal heinous methods which 
betray and deny the things we hold most 
dear? 

Unfortunately the chief social concern of 
many top denominational officials, largely 
out of intimate touch with the masses of 
church members, is to exhort that in most 
public questions the church take the first 
turn to the left, There ts a plentiful supply 
of literature aimed at brainwashing the local 
churches, as its members are propagandized 
to pursue the paths they are directed to take. 
When any public question is aired, repre- 
sentatives of many churches, joined in com- 
mon council, are always there to announce 
that they speak for so many millions of 
church members. They do nothing of the 
kind. The megaphones they put to their 
lips often broadcast only their individual 
opinions without reference to the thinking 
of the millions who make up the church 
membership of the Nation. In the present 
titanic global battle for the bodies and souls 
of men, the voices of such church-labeled 
organizations are strangely muted. Espous- 
ing coexistence, they warn the Government 
to go slow in any action which tends to 
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arouse the ire of dictator regimes. In such 
mistaken attitudes we cannot forget that 
the churches of England were told by their 
leaders to applaud when a Prime Minister 
took an umbrella to Munich—and no right- 
eous sword—and a glorious little democracy 
in the midst of Europe was thrown to the 
wolves, That nation is in chains now be- 
cause of a perfidy committed for “peace in 
our time.” 

A world organization of churches has even 
embraced as Christian colleagues puppets of 
the subservient Russian church who, as 
echoes of their master's voice, acquiesced in 
vile and violent and untrue accusations 
against the United States when in Korea it 
Aung its righteous might against the atheis- 
tic Communist juggernaut. 

Whatever menace to the freedom of the 
world the Chinese dragon may present in 
the future, it is the Russian bear which is 
now the present global threat. For that 
ruthless beast, as with us, it is all or noth- 
ing. In this crisis may the God of all truth 
give us a new breed of Rudyard Kiplings to 
see clearly in this grim day what he dis- 
cerned almost three-quarters of a century 
ago concerning that same marauding bear. 
It was then that this prophet-poet warned: 


“When he stands up like a tired man, tot- 

tering near and near, 

When he stands up as pleading, in wavering, 
man-brute guise, 

When he veils the hate and cunning of his 
little, swinish eyes, 

When he shows as seeking quarter, with 
paws like hands in prayer, 

That is the time of peril, the time of the 
truce of the bear.” 


History and Development of Congrega- 
tion Habonim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
November 1964, the Congregation Ha- 
bonim, a group of Jewish escapees from 
Nazi persecution will celebrate its 25th 
anniversary. The congregation was 
formed in 1939 in New York City to estab- 


lish a congregation which, within the. 


scope of American Jewry, would carry 
forward the ideals of liberal Judaism. 

Today the Congregation Habonim has 
become a well-established religious group 
with a membership of over 1,000 families. 
It maintains its own temple and com- 
munity center in the Borough of Man- 
hattan and another community center in 
Rego Park, N.Y. 

I take pleasure in extending my con- 
gratulations to the Congregation Ha- 
bonim on its splendid achievements and 
am happy to place in the Recorp a short 
résumé of the history and development 
of this group which has succeeded in 
overcoming the hardships entailed in im- 
migrating to this country. 

HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF CONGREGATION 
HABONIM 

On November 9, 1938, the synagogues in 
Germany were destroyed by the henchmen 
of Hitler. One year later a small group un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Hugo Hahn, for- 
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mer rabbi in Essen, formed a new congrega- 
tion in New York which was named Habonim 
(the Builders). The idea of the founders of 
the new congregation was to form, in mem- 
ory of the events in Germany, a new religious 
group to carry on the ideas and ideals of 
German liberal Judaism within the scope of 
American Jewry. T 

After only 1 year, during which time Ha- 
bonim completed its organization as a re- 
ligious corporation under the laws of the 
State of New York, it became necessary to 
hold the high holiday services in Town Hall 
in New York City which has a seating ca- 
pacity of 1,500. From its very beginning 
Habonim was able to acquire new members; 
at present the congregation has a member- 
ship of approximately 1,000 families which 
made it necessary and possible to expand the 
congregational activities of a religious, edu- 
cational, and social nature. Since many of 
the members of Habonim reside in the 
Borough of Queens, the congregation has ar- 
ranged to hold services, religious school 
classes, and social activities not only in Man- 
hattan but also in Queens. 

After a long and most dimceult struggle, the 
congregation dedicated its own temple and 
community center at 44 West 66th Street, 
New York, N.Y., in the month of March 1958; 
the congregation was able to concentrate 
many of its activities in this building in 
which services are held, meetings take place, 
and other activities are scheduled, except 
that it still holds high holiday services in 
town hall (in addition to high holiday serv- 
ices in the temple) and except for the fact 
that it has parallel religious services, social 
activities and religious school classes in 
Queens. In recent years Habonim has also 
acquired its own community center in Rego 
Park, Queens, N.Y. 

From the very beginning Habonim has 
maintained strong and successful activities 
by a brotherhood, members of which have 
also served as ushers for the congregation, 
and a sisterhood; in the last years, under the 
auspices of the sisterhood of Habonim, a new 
activity was added entitled “sisterhood time” 
which gives hundreds of elderly men and 
women the possibility to meet once weekly in 
the community center to hear lectures, par- 
ticipate in arts and crafts work, etc. 

Shortly after Habonim was formed the first 
plots were purchased to establish a cemetery; 
in the meantime this cemetery was consider- 
ably enlarged so that today a large fleld at 
Cedar Park belongs to Habonim. 


Congregation Habonim has from the start - 


laid particular stress upon the furtherance 
of the participation of its younger members 
in the congregational activities; various 
groups were formed to enable young people 
to become associated actively with the work 
and the interests of Habonim. 

It has always been one of the main pur- 
poses of Habonim to maintain a high stand- 
ard for its lectures and educational programs 
and its members have been privileged to hear 
many of the most prominent Jewish and non- 
Jewish speakers of our time address them on 
religious, literary, philosophical and many 
other subjects. 

Habonim is led by a board of trustees con- 
sisting of 21 members; the congregation has 
2 rabbis, 2 cantors, 2 organists, 2 choirs, be- 
tween 10 and 12 teachers for the religious 
school, and a large office staff. 

By joining the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations and actively participating in 
its work, Habonim has become an integral 
part of American Jewry. It remains the goal 
of Congregation Habonim to maintain, as 
active members of the Jewish community in 
the United States, the ideas and ideals of 
liberal Judaism. 

The 25th anni which Habonim will 
begin to celebrate in November of 1964, ap- 
pears to be a proper occasion to reiterate its 
principles, hopes and ideas. 


A4025 
Michigan’s Recovery Demands 
Publicizing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, it 
was only a couple of years ago that the 
name of Michigan was synonymous 
across the Nation with mismanagement 
and bankruptcy. Today, however, that 
image of Michigan is completey false 
for under the leadership of Gov. George 
Romney, the State of Michigan has re- 
gained not only its fiscal solvency but also 
the confidence and respect of Michigan 
citizens and businessmen. Because it is 
surely true that bad news travels faster 
and farther than good news the story of 
Michigan’s renaissance must be brought 
before the attention of the entire Nation. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I am pleased to insert an 
editorial appearing in the State Journal 
of Lansing, Mich., on Sunday, July 26, 
which proclaims this good news. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, 

July 26, 1964] 
Micutcan’s Recovery DEMANDS PUBLICIZING 

Let's tell the world about the glorious turn- 
about in Michigan's economic situation. 

Everyone certainly got the word 5 years 
ago when State employees had payless pay- 
days, when the State was facing a $110 mil- 
lion budget deficit, when there were jibes 
about “welfare state” and laments over an 
“unfavorable business climate,” when the 
Governor and the legislature, and Democrats 
and Republicans alike, were condemning each 
other for the sorry state of affairs. 

Thus it’s only fair (and smart business 
for everyone in the State) that the world 
now should be made to know that Michigan 
has reported a $48.8 million general fund 
surplus, that new industries are moving in 
and old industries are expanding at impres- 
sive rates, that Michigan's unemployment 
ratio is below the national average, and that 
conditions are so favorable, indeed, that vari- 
ous political factions are now eager to claim 
the responsibility rather than to shift the 


Who gets the credit, or any particular share 
of the credit, should be secondary. The im- 
portant thing is that proper notice be taken 
of the phenomenon that has occurred. 

The $48.8 million budget surplus revealed 
last week for the fiscal year ended June 30 
is even more significant than that figure 
indicates. Actually, there was an operating 
surplus of $91.6 million. But $22.9 million 
of this went-to retire a general fund deficit 
that existed at the start of the fiscal year, 
and the legislature ordered another $20 mil- 
lion spent to bring State liquor control 
commission payments to suppliers up to a 
current or 30-day basis. 

A general fund deficit of $85 million, with 
which Michigan entered the fiscal year that 
started July 1, 1962, has been entirely wiped 
out. 

Setting aside for the moment any, discus- 
sion of the possible inequities or other flaws 
in the taxes that produced Michigan State 
government's $610.6 milion in revenue for 
the fiscal year Just ended, it is apparent that 
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this tax revenue was produced by a healthy 
economy. 

Some evidences of this: 

The Michigan Economic Extension Depart- 
ment reports a continuation this year of a 
growth pattern that last year saw 14 in- 
dustries move into Michigan from other 
States, while Michigan capital backed the 
opening of another 72 plants. Five once- 
defunct industries reopened their doors in 
1963, while established Michigan industries 
expanded with 259 new plants and buildings. 
In the first 4 months of 1964 announcements 
were made of plans to spend nearly a billion 
dollars for new plants and equipment, fol- 
lowing up the investment of a whopping 
$430 million during 1963. 

Unemployment in Michigan averaged 5.3 
percent last year. That's higher than we like, 
to be sure. But it was below the national 
average of 5.7 percent for 1963, and repre- 
sents a dramatic improvement from the 8.5 
percent recorded in 1959. 

The auto industry, a big factor in Michi- 
gan's current boom, has reported car and 
truck production to be running at a rate 
that is likely to top the 1963 output of 9,100,- 
446 vehicles. Michigan assembles about one- 
third of the Nation's total output of motor 
vehicles, produces a tremendous volume of 
parts and provides much of the adminis- 
trative know-how for the entire auto in- 
dustry. 

Similar optimistic statistics are available 
for the diversity of other industries located 
in Michigan, for tourism in the water won- 
derland, for population growth, for advances 
in higher education. Figures showing record 
volumes in construction of homes, ware- 
houses, stores, and public improvements 
attest to a hearty confidence in the future of 
our State. 

Unfortunately, however, the prevailing im- 
age of Michigan in many parts of the country 
is that which was projected in our dark days 
of 5 years ago. That the entire country was 
in trouble then, and that Michigan even then 
compared favorably with other States and 
regions by Many economic standards, were 
facts that were conveniently overlooked. We 
got bad press then, far and wide, and the 
memories linger on, 

“You got to accentuate the positive” said 
& hit song of some years ago, and that advice 
is a guiding precept in the fields of adver- 
tising and public relations. 

Now that Michigan has some very positive 
facts and figures to cite, let’s make the best 
of our opportunity. 


Recognition of Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr, LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues in recognition of Cap- 
tive Nations Week, the sixth anniversary 
of which was held July 12 to 19. At no 
time can we forget the plight of the 
oppressed peoples of central and eastern 
Europe. 

We must, of course, encourage and 
seek out every possible means of easing 
the tensions and solving the problems of 
the cold war. But in so doing, we must 
not forget that today more than 100 
million people live in captive nations. 
The people of these nations have demon- 
strated time and again—many times 
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with their lives—their desire for free- 
dom. The revolts in East Berlin in 1953 
and in Poland and Hungary in 1956 were 
dramatic and heartrending manifesta- 
tions of the intense desires of these op- 
pressed peoples to escape from totali- 
tarian tyranny. 

Today there is much talk that the 
regimes in east-central Europe are un- 
dergoing a process of liberalization. This 
is a development greatly to be desired. 
But whether liberalization is in fact tak- 
ing place is questionable. While the 
harsh tactics of terrorism are perhaps 
less prevalent, the central pattern of re- 
pression in east-central Europe remains 
unchanged. The changes occurring in 
Eastern Europe, in which these countries 
at least give the appearance of moving 
away from Moscow control, have nowhere 
made a dent in the Communist Party’s 
monopoly of power. The denial of basic 
human rights in the captive area remains 
complete. 

Indeed, there continue to be instances 
of intensified repression in east-central 
Europe, as in Bulgaria where the Com- 
munist rulers recently cracked down on 
the country’s intellectuals. This pattern 
of renewed repression also has been 
enacted recently in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Despite the emergence of some hopeful 
signs, communism continues to pose the 
major threat to the peace of the world. 
There is a risk that the mere passage of 
time will cause free peoples to forget the 
continuing plight of the unfree. The 
spirit of the people of east-central Eu- 
rope is the most important weapon in 
this long struggle. We must encourage 
this free spirit. The United States must 
speak out. Our commitment to freedom 
compels us to dedicate ourselves to the 
cause of freedom wherever freedom is 
denied. 


Senator Stuart Symington, of Missouri, 
Summons Us To Meet the Challenge of 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the United States—and par- 
ticularly the people of Missouri—are in- 
deed fortunate in having in the Senate 
of the United States so able and out- 
standing a man as Stuart SYMINGTON, 
of Missouri. The senior Senator from 
Missouri is recognized as one of the 
straightest thinking, best informed, and 
most decisive in action of all American 
public servants. 

From a remarkable background in 
business and in Government, Senator 
SYMINGTON brings to the problems which 
confront our country an incisive under- 
standing of the fundamental strengths 
and weaknesses of our society and of the 


steps we must take to make this a bet-- 


ter country in a better world. A success- 
ful businessman before turning to pub- 
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lic service, he earned great distinction as 
the first Secretary of the Air Force, and 
as head of the National Security Re- 
sources Board. For the past 12 years, he 
has brought honor to Missouri as a Sen- 
ator noted for his grasp of military and 
foreign policy issues, on the one hand, 
and of domestic social and economic 
problems, on the other. Four years ago, 
he was Missouri’s proud choice for the 
Democratic nomination as President of 
the United States, and it was my great 
honor and privilege to make one of the 
nominating speeches at the 1960 conven- 
tion in behalf of his candidacy. 
SENATOR SYMINGTON ANALYZES OUR EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROBLEMS 
Education—the needs of our educa- 
tional system and the challenges to 
American progress based on our ability 
to solve those needs—has long been a 
subject of great interest to Missouri's 
senior Senator. Earlier this year, he de- 
livered a characteristically perceptive 
address on the educational challenge of 
the next several years—perhaps the 
greatest single domestic emergency to be 
faced during this decade. Our com- 
munities, our States and the Nation 
must cope with demands for school en- 
rollment increasing to nearly half again 


the present level, and college enrollment 


rising to double the present level by the 

year 1970. 

This address was appropriately made 
at the dedication by the town of Kin- 
loch, Mo.—a community which had to 
scrimp and sacrifice to provide the 
funds—of a new junior high school 
named in honor of the late President 
John F. Kennedy. Because of its many 
contributions to the solution of educa- 
tional problems facing the Nation, this 
address, in my opinion, should be made 
more widely available to Members of 
Congress and to other Americans inter- 
ested in this vital issue, and for that rea- 
son, Mr. Speaker, I submit Senator SY- 
MINGTON’s address for inclusion in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
under unanimous consent of the House 
of Representatives, as follows: 

EDUCATION: Our (GREATEST NATURAL RE- 
SOURCE—ÂDDRESS BY SENATOR STUART SYM- 
INGTON, DEMOCRAT, OF MISSOURI, AT DEDI- 
CATION OF JOHN F. KENNEDY JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, KINLOCH, Mo., Apri 5, 1964 
It is a privilege to participate with you 

in Kinloch today in an event which marks 

a milestone in community effort for the bet- 

ter education of America’s children. 

Recently your Mayor Clarence Lee came 
before a committee of the U.S. Senate; and 
as he described the spirit of local self-reliance 
characteristic of your community effort, he 
made a profound impression. 

Few communities have displayed the self- 
sacrifice put forth by Kinloch in effort to 
help itself through such measures as the pas- 
sage of bond issues and assumption of one of 
the heaviest tax burdens borne by the peo- 
ple of any town or city in the State—as you 
have worked to bulld your community to 
the high level which generally prevails 
throughout St, Louis County. 

Today, as we dedicate this superb new 
junior high school, Kinloch takes another 
step forward solving one of its most vital 
needs; and it is a particular pleasure to join 
with you in the creation of a memorial to 
one who realized far more clearly than most 
how important it is for every American to 
have a chance for an education. 
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It was President John F. Kennedy who 
said: “Not every child has an equal talent or 
an equal ability or an equal motivation, but 
they should have the equal right to develop 
their talent and their ability and their moti- 
vation to make something of themselves.” 

John Kennedy was devoted to making this 
a Nation of opportunity for all Americans. 
In his first message to the Congress, he said: 
“Our progress as a nation can be no swifter 
than our progress in education.” 

President Lyndon B. Johnson endorses this 
principle without reservation—and it is 
about this principle that I will speak briefly 
today. 

This land of ours draws its strength from 
a rich varlety of resources—but the ulti- 
mate source of strength, in this or any other 
democracy, is an educated citizenry. 

This concept has been clear from the 
earliest days of our Republic. When that 
wise Frenchman, Alexis de Tocqueville, came 
to observe us in the 1830's, he reported, The 
universal and sincere faith that they profess 
here in the efficaciousness of education seems 
to me one of the most remarkable features 
of America.” 

Looking back over our growth, we can see 
that it was a falth well justified. 

Our productive economy, vigorous society, 
high level of health and cultural achieve- 
ments—these are the dividends we have 
reaped from this wise and generous invest- 
ment. 

As Americans, we have also believed that 
both the individual and the school system 
will best be served when education remains 
primarily the responsibility of State and 
local governments—on the assumption that 
the closer the constituency, the greater the 
interest in, and support of, the schools. 

This belief also has been proven in prac- 
tice, and to a large extent it accounts for the 
remarkable growth of, and rich diversity in, 
our educational institutions. 

THE HISTORY OF FEDERAL SUPPORT 


The appropriate role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in our educational development 
has not been so certain. A review of our 
history, however, indicates a consistent be- 
lief that the interest of the Federal Govern- 
ment in education is a necessary and legiti- 
mate one—and that there are certain educa- 
tional needs which the National Government 
is uniquely qualified to meet. 

In his Farewell Address to Congress in 
1796, George Washington urged that body to, 
“Promote as an object of primary importance 
institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion as the structure 
of a government gives force to public opinion, 
it is essential that public opinion should be 
enlightened.” 

Even prior to this plea, Congress had passed 
the Ordinance of 1785, which set aside lot 
16 of each township established therein for 
the maintenance of public schools. Two 
years later, the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 
explicitly stated that “schools and the means 
of education shall be forever encouraged.” 

Shortly thereafter, in 1802, the U.S. Mili- 

Academy was established at West 
Point—the first clear demonstration that 
Federal funds for educational purposes were 
justified in order to produce uniquely trained 
personnel to meet critical requirements of 
the National Government. 

By the time of the Civil War, our agricul- 
tural enterprise had grown to enormous 
proportions, and industry had become in- 
creasingly complex and technical. 

Both of these developments were reflected 
in the historic Morrill Act of 1862, now 
known as the Land-Grant Act, which ceded 
public lands to the States for the purpose 
of financing at least one college adapted to 
the educational needs of those engaged in 
agriculture and industry. 

Our entry into World War I necessitated 
establishment of the Reserve officers training 
program in our universities. The war experi- 
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ence also demonstrated certain national 
technological weaknesses, which pted 
adoption of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 
to stimulate interest in vocational educa- 
tion in the public high schools. 

The tumultuous thirties had their effects 
on education as on every other aspect of 
American life. While the National Youth 
Administration was training thousands of 
young people, the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration built about 5,000 schools, and im- 
proved an estimated 30,000 others. 

Throughout World War II, the university 
community worked in close cooperation with 
the Federal Government, undertaking vital 
research programs, and making such changes 
in curriculums as the war effort required, 

Perhaps the greatest effect came after the 
war, when the unprecedented Servicemens 
Readjustment Act of 1944, better known 
as the GI bill, authorized billions of dollars 
for tuition and subsistence allowances for 
returning veterans. 

In 1958, Congress again responded to a 
national challenge. The challenge was the 
Soviet sputnik; and our response was the 
National Defense Education Act, designed to 
promote expansion of education in the fields 


of science, mathematics, modern foreign 
languages, and professional educational 
training. 


These were the major developments, until 
just last year, when Congress enacted the 
first broad assistance program for American 
colleges since the Land Grant Act of 1862. 

This measure, the Higher Education Facili- 
ties Act of 1963, authorizes a $1.2 billion pro- 
gram of grants and low-interest loans to 
assist colleges in the construction of class- 
rooms, libraries, and laboratories; President 
Johnson has termed it the most significant 
education bill in history. 

All of these programs have been adopted 
as a critical need either on the part of the 
Government, or on the part of the school 
system itself, became evident. 

And accompanying these major enact- 
ments have been numerous subsidiary pro- 
grams, ranging from scholarships for war 
orphans to traineeships for Public Health 
Service personnel, 

The list is lengthy, and need not be re- 
counted here. The important point is, that 
despite continued debate over the pros and 
cons of Federal aid to education, the Federal 
Government is already aiding education—and 
on a large scale; and has been doing so in 
one way or another since 1785. 

One estimate is the Federal expenditures 
for major programs of education have already 
amounted to more than $20 billion. 

THE CHALLENGE OF FUTURE NEEDS 

There remains, however, a strong sense of 
unfinished business. 

Recently (February 18) the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare announced 
that the classroom shortage in American 
schools has grown even more acute. Reports 
from the States show a shortage of 124,000 
classrooms this school year as compared to 
121,200 the year before. 

Colleges across the Nation, public and pri- 
vate alike, are staggering under the pressures 
of rapidly expanding enrollments and stead- 
ily increasing costs. 

The vice president and director of the 
Fund for Advancement of Education of the 
Ford Foundation predicted a year ago that, 
“If we are to continue operating our colleges 
along conventional lines, we would need to 
construct more college facilities in the next 
15 years than we have built in all our 
history.” 

Perhaps the most shocking statistics are 
those which have received special attention 
in recent months. I am referring to the 
dismal fact that one out of four draftees fails 
to pass the intelligence portion of the armed 
services entrance examination. In some 
ree the percentage is more than 50 per- 
cen 
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What these and similar statistics seem to 
indicate is that while we have responded to 
particular needs with particular programs, 
we are still neglecting some of the most basic 
and critical needs of our Nation's children 
and their schools, 

Ten years ago, the U.S. Supreme Court 
unanimously declared that, “In these days 
it is doubtful that any child may reasonably 
be expected to succeed in life if he is denied 
the opportunity of an education.” 

This momentous decision was directed 
toward those children being deprived of edu- 
cation due to their race. 

The principle, however, applies to all our 
children—and far too many are now being 
denied their highest development due to 
crowded conditions, inadequate facilities, 
substandard teaching and high college tui- 
tions. 

Surely our concern extends to them as 
well. 

And clearly, any serious failings in the 
system present problems of national dimen- 
sions. 

Especially in these times, when a person 
may live and be educated in several States, 
utilize his education in still others, and see 
the results of his training—good or bad— 
dispersed throughout the Nation, no single 
level of Government can be expected to sus- 
tain the sole responsibility for his education. 

Somehow it has become customary to as- 
sume that should a crop fall, a tornado 
strike, or a dam break, States and commu- 
nities may fly to the Federal Government, 
which immediately responds with whatever 
assistance is necessary. 

It would seem a sad refiection on our sys- 
tem if the flood of children, our hope and 
our future, be considered with any less ur- 
gency, generosity or dispatch. 

Iam personally hopeful that this 
will uphold the record established in the last 
session with the Higher Education Facilities 
Act, working toward fulfillment of the Na- 
tion’s unmet educational needs. 

They will, and should, remain primarily 
State and local problems; but as our history 
clearly demonstrates, the schools have ex- 
pected and received Federal assistance in 
times of extraordinary educational need; 
and the Nation may rely on the school sys- 
tem in times of extraordinary national need. 

It is my conviction that both of these con- 
ditions now exist. 

The pressures on our school system are 
clear, They are the ones I have outlined, all 
intensified by the fact that the school-age 
population has been growing twice as fast 
as the total population since 1950, 

As one result, the secondary schools can 
expect a 48-percent increase in enrollment 
during the sixties. And college enrollment, 
incredible as this may seem, is expected to 
double during the present decade. 

Just as Alice in Wonderland had to run 
very fast simply to stay in the same place, 
we will have to move forward quickly in 
order to keep from dropping backward. 


OTHER CRITICAL NATIONAL NEEDS 


In such circumstances, it is my conviction 
that all interested parties, public and pri- 
vate, local and Federal, must cooperate to 
insure effective use of all available resources. 

Aside from the needs of the education sys- 
tem itself, there are critical national needs 
on which education must be relied for ful- 
filment—and this too is in accord with our 
traditions. 

In part, these are the needs of an economy, 
society and political structure grown so com- 
plex that the demand for highly trained 
personnel has mushroomed to unprecedented 
proportions. 

One index of this development is the na- 
tional unemployment chart, which consist- 
ently indicates a jobless rate of less than 
1 percent among professional workers, 
through 9 percent for skilled workers, to 
nearly 20 percent for unskilled labor. 
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Here is not only the human problem of 
people without training and therefore with- 
out work; but the national problem of tech- 
nical and professional support, which is 
barely being provided by the type and char- 
acter of personnel our educational system is 
producing. ~ 

There is also the need, shared by mankind 
everywhere, for the reseryoir of superior 
leadership that can lead us through these 
times of turmoil Into a world of permanent 
peace. 

At present, and for the foreseeable future, 
much of our best brainpower will necessarily 
be devoted to the requirements of our na- 
tional defense effort. It is axiomatic that 
the strength of the free world depends on the 
strength of the United States, and that by 
maintaining our military might, we are hope- 
ful that no hostile nation will ever be 
tempted to try to conquer the United 
States. 

These efforts in themselves, however, 
though forestalling armed conflict, will bring 
us no closer to actual peace. 

For many years now I have been proposing 
the establishment of a National Academy 
of Foreign Affairs, an institution in which 
those who work in our farflung interna- 
tional interests could obtain the same kind 
of intensive training as is now afforded those 
who serve in the military. The late Presi- 
dent Kennedy sent a special message to 
Congress requesting adoption of this legis- 
lation, and I am hopeful that someday the 
Old Guard of the State Department will re- 
duce its opposition to the point where this 
Academy will become a reality. 

I have no illusions, however, that the 
problems of peace can be solved by any one 
institution, 

In the long run, what we will require is 
an unprecedented effort throughout the Na- 
tion to identify and develop all of our best 
talent. Hopefully, this talent in turn will 
expand our mental universe to now un- 
known limits. 

Perhaps when we approach those limits, 
we will be able to devise new bases for inter- 
national t and understanding. 
Perhaps we will be able to envision new 
structures for organizing this disorderly 
world. 

I say perhaps, because no man can be cer- 
tain of the outcome. 

We can be certain, however, that if solu- 
- tions are to be found, they will be the prod- 
uct of man's good will and imagination, edu- 
cated to the utmost. 

Surely in this, the greatest challenge ever 
faced by any nation in history, all citizens, 
and all levels of government, will join in 
doing whatever is necessary to insure that 
our educational institutions—and with them 
our precious freedoms—will grow and 
flourish, 


Increased Efficiency in the Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
included in the appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, page A3404, an article on 
the German Peace Corps which con- 
tained some information on the ratio be- 
tween staff members and volunteers and 
the cost per volunteer in the American 
Peace Corps. 

Since then, I have learned that the 
figures given there had been outdated by 
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the Peace Corps’ continuing efforts to 
achieve greater efficiency and economy. 

The ratio of staff to volunteers is no 
longer 1 to 4 but, at the end of August, 
will be about 1 to 9. By the end of 
August, 1965, the ratio is expected to im- 
prove further, to 1 to 11. 

The average annual cost per volunteer 
has dropped from $9,000 in 1962 to $7,825 
in fiscal 1965. This compares favorably 
with the $6,250 cost estimated by the 
German Development Service. 


The Racial Crisis—Lessons for Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, many 
New Yorkers feel as if they are being 
threatened by the riots in Harlem and 
Bedford-Stuyvesant, but that they are 
not allowed to take any part in finding 
and implementing a solution. 

Frank Conniff, writing in the New 
York Journal-American on Friday, July 
24, 1964, suggests that one of the pri- 
mary reasons for this feeling is that 
Mayor Wagner and Police Commissioner 
Murphy are treating the problem as a 
personal battle. He feels that the prob- 
lem could better be solved if the various 
lenders of “business, labor, the clergy, 
and the communications media” were 
brought in to help find a solution. 

Most New Yorkers desire more help- 
ful involvement than they now have, and 
Mr. Conniff's suggestions would go a 
long way to achieving this participation 
in search of a solution. 

The article follows: 

THE RACIAL Crists—Lessons FOR FUTURE 

(By Frank Conniff) 

Can some crucial lessons be learned from 
the recent past that would provide guidelines 
for New York City in attempting to defuse 
the explosive potential in its Harlem and 
Bedford-Stuyvesant areas? 

We think so. It was less than 2 years ago 
that the Justice Department had its mo- 
ments of despair as it contemplated the dis- 
array in Birmingham, Oxford, and other 
fiashpoints on the South where local racial 
problems seemed insoluble. 

What Attorney General Kennedy and his 
lieutenants sought was a deeper commitment 
from the law-and-order elements of the com- 
munity—the business and professional lead- 
ers and especially the clergy, whose stake in 
a just moral solution was only dimly per- 
ceived at the time. 

There is some encouragement in the news 
from Jackson and Meridian, Miss., and Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., indicating the interest of these 
very groups in an equitable solution designed 
to conform to the law of the land as outlined 
by the recently adopted civil rights law. 

If we read accounts of the Harlem riots 
correctly, the battle order seems to pit the 
police against the brooding elements of that 
constricted district as though other sectors 
in the community were only spectators at an 
absorbing if disturbing event. 

This is clearly not so. Every component 
part of New York has a vital stake in an al- 
leviation of the conditions which provoked 
the current disorders. The bell tolls for all 
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of us with each shot from a pistol, with every 
tossed Molotov cocktall, with every pitched 
battle between one group of Americans and 
another group of Americans. 

So why not move, as Attorney General 
Kennedy and his troubleshooters did in the 
last 2 years, to enlist every segment of the 
community into a “front for decency” and 
prevent a repetition of this week's disorders? 

We're talking about the business leaders, 
not only in Harlem but throughout the city; 
we're talking about the labor leaders, Negro 
and white; we mean the clergy of all faiths; 
and we definitely mean the newspapers and 
the radio and television networks, the agen- 
cles of communication in this troubled era. 

Much as we respect Mayor Wagner and Po- 
lice Commissioner Murphy and salute their 
integrity, it sometimes seems that they, too 
regard this as a private battle, not to be 
shared by the rest of the community. Stand 
back, they seem to be saying, and we will 
settle this without help from outsiders. 

This, simply, cannot be done. What is 
needed now is a mobilization of the city's 
best brains and finest Idealism in the dedi- 
cated belief that justice and honor can be 
secured for all. 

This reporter, who watched the forces of 
decency slowly gather together in the last 2 
years in southern cities previously immune 
to racial progress, believes the same proced- 
ure can be accomplished in the greatest 
metropolis in the world. 

The beginning of honor rests in Harlem 
itself. Decent, law-abiding elements of that 
much-abused area want peace and dignity. 
But the need ripples out to every section of 
the city. And this mass of belief can be 
mobilized in the fight for the future. 

Mayor Wagner should summon a repre- 
sentative group from New York's diverse and 
influential groups—business, labor, the 
clergy, and the communications media and 
seek to bring their counsel and their in- 
fluence on the side of justice for all, for the 
police as well as the residents of Harlem and 
Bedford-Stuyvesant. 

It is inconceivable that this great city can- 
not find a solution. Up until now, however, 
New York's best minds have not been asked 
to participate in finding a solution that deep- 
ly concerns us all. Perhaps Attorney Gen- 
eral Kennedy and Burke Marshall would be 
eager to share their experience with our own 
harassed leaders, 

Mayor Wagner, God bless him, should not 
wait a moment more than necessary. 


“Negro Colleges: Long Ignored, South- 
ern Schools Now Courted by Major 
Universities and Foundations —An 
Article by Elinor Langer in Science, 
July 24, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Rec- 
ORD a most interesting article concerning 
the situation of Negro colleges in the 
United States. 

In view of the proposal by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Special Sub- 
committee on Education, the Honorable 
EDITH GREEN, of Oregon, to establish an 
exchange of faculty program which 
would at least partially benefit some of 
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the Negro colleges in the United States, 
I think Members of Congress will find 
Miss Langer’s discussion a most. useful 
one. 

The article, which appears in the July 
24, 1964, issue of Science, a publication 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, follows: 

Necro COLLEGES: LONG IGNORED, SOUTHERN 

Schools Now COURTED BY MAJOR UNIVER- 

SITIES AND FOUNDATIONS 


America’s Negro colleges, long shunned as 
the ugly ducklings of this country’s system 
of higher education, are now being courted 
as if their transformation into swans were 
expected momentarily. The Negro colleges 
are benefiting not only from pressures that 
can specifically be called civil rights but from 
the increased attention being given the 
problems of the “culturally deprived” in gen- 
eral, and from the accumulated wisdom and 
expertise of the educational reformers who 
have been active since sputnik. The debate 
on whether Negro institutions should ulti- 
mately disappear continues, but it has been 
quieted by the realization that for the pres- 
ent the country ought to develop all the edu- 
cational resources it can muster, and that 
the Negro colleges reach a socially increas- 
ingly important segment of the population. 
The programs being developed to ald the 
Negro colleges vary in motivation as well as 
in objective, but behind all of them lies 
the fact that, for the first time, a community 
of interest has been recognized between the 
leaders in American education and the in- 
stitutions that were so far behind that even 
“following” had become impossible. 

The only adequate generalization one can 
make about the 116 Negro colleges is that 
they are uniformly worse off than their white 
counterparts, Several of the larger institu- 
tlons—Howard University in Washington, 
D.C., Hampton Institute in Hampton, Va. 
Fisk University in Nashville, Tenn., and a few 
others—have not fared badly in attracting 
the most talented of the Negro high school 
graduates or in building up, with the aid of 
the comparatively affluent alumni and do- 
nors, comparatively well prepared faculties, 
These universities are recognizably members 
of the same species as other U.S. universities, 
and they are giving as much as they are re- 
ceiving in the current atmosphere. But the 
fact that many of the talented faculty mem- 
bers and administrators of these schools are 
nearly exhausted from the demands now 
being made on their experience, knowledge, 
and advice underscores the gross inadequa- 
cies of the system from which they came, as 
much as it highlights the relative successes 
achieved by a few. 

With the exception of a handful of institu- 
tions in Ohio, and Pennsylvania, all the 
Negro colleges are in the South. Of the 116, 
only 76 are accredited; many of these are 
accredited only conditionally. 

The core of the accredited colleges, accord- 
ing to the American Council on Education, 
consists of two groups—about 27 colleges 
supported by the States, and the 32 institu- 
tions founded by church groups or private 
philanthropies and represented by the United 
Negro College Fund. 

SEPARATE BUT EQUAL? 


The State-supported colleges were estab- 
lished between, roughly, 1865 and 1890 to 
parallel the developing land-grant and other 
State institutions for white students. In 
competition with white institutions for State 
funds, Negro institutions have usually re- 
ceived the dregs—and average of 5 to 10 per- 
cent of a State's appropriation for higher ed- 
ucation. In Mississippi, for example, a State 
whose white institutions are not regarded as 
educational Edens, the system has produced 
the following disparities: in 1962, Mississip- 
pi's five white senior colleges had a plant 
value of $69 million, an educational and gen- 
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eral income of $23 million, and an enrollment 
of 18,467 students. In four of the five 
schools, tuition was free. Graduate work 
was available to the State’s white students 
in every subject from accounting and aero- 
nautical engineering to poultry husbandry 
and zoology. There were also professional 
schools in law, medicine, pharmacy, engineer- 
ing, and nursing. 

In comparison, the plant value of Missis- 
sippi’s four Negro public colleges is $8.5 mil- 
lion; their general income, $2.5 million; their 
enrollment (in 1962), 4,183 students. (The 
Negro colleges thus receive less than half as 
much money for each student as white col- 
leges.) Tuition is charged in three of the 
colleges. The only graduate work available 
is for the master’s degree in education. 

Nor have the private and church-related 
institutions, largely established by missionary 
and philanthropic groups in the period im- 
mediately following emancipation, fared 
much better. Until this year, when it re- 
ceived generous grants from foundations plus 
the attention of a committee of businessmen 
in the North, the United Negro College Fund 
was able to give only $70,000 annually to 
each of its members. A year’s hard work by a 
college president in soliciting from friends 
in the town, alumni, church groups, and 
others may add only $20,000 to his coffers. 
Yearly budgets for these institutions have 
been as low as $200,000 to $400,000. 

Many other problems follow from the finan- 
cial ones. A figure for presidential salaries 
is hard to establish because many college 
presidents simply take whatever is left over 
when all the bills are paid, but the average is 
thought to be around $8,000. Salaries for 
full professors average about $1,000 lower. 
According to the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the combined library facilities of all 
the Negro colleges are smaller than the fa- 
cilities of any of a dozen State university li- 
braries. Federal research grants are nonex- 
istent, as are scholarships and fellowships. 
Buildings and grounds are in bad shape. 

Other educational difficulties are related as 
much to the general pattern of segregation 
as to financial deprivation. Teachers and 
students alike are most often the products 
of inferior segregated education in the South. 
Almost without exception, students admitted 
to the Negro colleges require 1 to 2 years of 
remedial work before they can begin to study 
on the college level. Pride, poverty, and tra- 
dition have all played a role in keeping re- 
medial work at a minimum—pride, because 
the colleges have been involyed in a painful 
conflict between the attempt to maintain 
recognizable academic standards (thus keep- 
ing up the pretense of equality with white 
institutions) and the necessity of filling in 
the holes left by earlier neglect; poverty, be- 
cause educators have lacked the resources 
and skill necessary to devise adequate re- 
medial materials, and the students, pressed 
for money, have lacked the time needed to 
master them; and tradition, because until 
recently it never occurred to anyone that you 
could have both remedial work and a full 
college schedule if you gave up the idea that 
college requires 4 years only. 

One result of the combination of artificial 
“standards” and the absence of remedial op- 
portunities has been a phenomenally high 
dropout rate, thought to average around 70 
percent. Another is the fact that a degree 
from a Negro college is not usually accept- 
able for entrance to white graduate schools, 
and few Negroes have had any opportunity 
for advanced work. Including Ph. D's in ed- 
ucation, the principal field in which Negroes 
have been allowed to advance in the South, 
the number of Negro Ph. D.’s is thought to 
be between 1,200 and 1,500. Finally, it is 
becoming more obvious that segregation has 
suppressed the ambition and talent of Negro 
youngsters, and the smallness of the num- 
ber of students attending the Negro col- 
leges—they currently enroll approximately 
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115,000 students—is coming to seem more a 
reason for improvement than an excuse for 
inaction. 


ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 


A major impetus for the involvement of 
established colleges and universities in the 
problems of Negro education was a meeting 
of educators called by President Kennedy in 
the spring of 1963. At that time, partly in 
anticipation of the march on Washington, 
the President was meeting with leading rep- 
resentatives from many groups, including 
business, labor unions, and the legal pro- 
fession, and telling them, according to sev- 
eral reports, that “the lid was about to blow 
off” on the racial situation, and that they 
had all better figure out ways to contribute 
to increasing opportunities for Negroes, 
Aside from such encouragement, however, 
the Government’s role has been very lim- 
ited. Independent educators and universi- 
ties have supplied most of the initiative, 
and the major foundations most of the 
funds, for all of the current efforts. 

The first coherent statement of the prob- 
lems of the Negro colleges was produced last 
August, by a private group growing out of 
the Government's advisory Panel on Educa- 
tional Research and Development. (The 
panel is headed by Jerrold Zacharias, an MIT 
physicist best known for his efforts to pro- 
mote reform of the physics curriculum.) A 
draft report called “Program for Negro Col- 
leges" was prepared by Samuel Nabrit, presi- 
dent of Texas Southern College; Stephen 
White, an officer of Educational Services, Inc., 
a nonprofit corporation in Watertown, Mass., 
which has close links with MIT and with cur- 
riculum reform movements; and Zacharias, 
The American Council on Education shortly 
afterward began formally to encourage its 
member colleges and universities to interest 
themselves in the problem, and it is serving 
as a clearinghouse for information on all 
activities and a sponsor of some of them. 
But the Nabrit-White-Zacharias 
came first, and serve as the 
point of reference for much of what is now 
going on. 

The core of the Nabrit-White-Zacharias 
plan is that first priority should be given to 
upgrading the faculties and the level of 
teaching at Negro colleges, and that this 
should be done through a nationwide effort 
drawing intensively on the skills and re- 
sources of established universities. In one 
direct link between civil rights and curricu- 
lum reform, the report, stressing the inade- 
quate preparation of students and the need 
for remedial work, suggested the develop- 
ment of new teaching materials for use in 
the first 2 years of college, and the establish- 
ment of summer institutes where teachers 
could improve their own skills and be trained 
in teaching techniques. For advanced col- 
lege training, the report suggested the estab- 
lishment of links between flourishing and 
underprivileged colleges and universities 
which would permit the two-way exchange 
of faculty members, and thus doubly con- 
tribute to strengthening the weaker institu- 
tion, In effect, both these programs have 
been begun. 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 

Despite the liabilities of a late start, finan- 
cial uncertainties, and jurisdictional con- 
fusion, 5 institutes for the training of 
teachers from 70 Negro colleges are operat- 
ing this summer. The five include physics 
(Princeton), mathematics (University of 
Wisconsin), biology (University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro), English (Indiana 
University), and history (Carnegie Institute 
of Technology). The institutes are being 
supported by grants from the Carnegie 
Corp. ($255,000) and the Rockefeller 
Foundation ($150,000). The institutes were 
Planned by an ad hoc committee of the 
American Council on Education headed by 
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Mina S. Rees, dean of graduate studies of 
the City University of New York, and includ- 
ing Zacharias, Samuel Nabrit, Roger Heyns 
(academic vice president of the University 
of Michigan), Samuel Proctor (former presi- 
dent of North Carolina Agricultural and 
Technical College and now associate director 
of the Peace Corps), Herman Branson (head 
of the physics department of Howard Univer- 
sity), J. C. Warner (president of Carnegie 
Tech), Stephen J. Wright (president of 
Fisk), and Martin Jenkins (president of 
Morgan State College). Educational Serv- 
ices, Inc., is administering the program. 

The institutes are being taught for the 
most part by members of the faculty of the 
host colleges, who are paid for their work 
under the grant. The participating teacher- 
students from the Negro colleges, chosen by 
their college presidents, are receiving $105 
per week for room and board, plus travel and 
other expense allowances. 

The institutes are varied. Some are organ- 
ized according to the level of skill of the 
participants, others on a geographical basis, 
in the hope that contacts among the mem- 
bers will continue when the program is 
ended. In history, participants are spend- 
ing half their time studying major themes 
of American history, the other half experi- 
menting with new techniques and materials 
to take back to their own students. In 
math, participants are studying the modern 
approach to the teaching of geometry, 
algebra, function theory, matrix algebra, and 
finite mathematics. The physics institute 
is using, among other things, the materials 
developed by the physical sciences study 
committee (PSSC) and the PSSC advanced 
topics materials. The biology institute, too, 
is using newly prepared teaching materials, 
and the English institute is concentrating on 
composition and literature. In ali institutes, 
participants will hear lectures and take part 
in colloquia with some of the top scholars 
in their fields, and the physics institute, for 
example, will visit the Princeton-Pennsyl- 
vanis 3-Bex proton accelerator and other 
laboratories and installations—opportunities 
usually denied them in the South. 

Although everyone involved is conserva- 
tive about drawing premature conclusions, 
the impression at this stage—when most of 
the institutes are still in session—is that, 
while not without flaws, they have been 
gratifyingly successful in communicating 
ideas and teaching skills to the Negro 
teachers, and in overcoming some of the 
feelings of inferiority which have often in- 
terfered with relations between Negro and 
white professionals. “Most of the students 
here,” said an instructor at one of the insti- 
tutes, “have been struggling alone for years 
to communicate things half forgotten or 
ill understood to unprepared students. This 
is the first time anyone has paid any atten- 
tion to their problems in years, and they are 
fascinated and grateful.” 

Although there are no concrete plans at 
present, planners of the institutes hope to 
be able to continue and expand them next 
summer—perhaps the Govern- 
ment to foot the bill—and they are also con- 
sidering establishing refresher programs for 
winter vacations, and other followup ac- 
tivities. 

Related to the institutes, and engineered 
by the same group, is a “writing conference” 
of educators and specialists in English and 
math which is meeting from June through 
December in Wellesley, Mass., to prepare 
teaching materials to be used for the crucial 
period of high school to college transition. 
The next step will be to set up regional cen- 
ters throughout the South to use the mate- 
rials, One plan, at present, is to use the fa- 
cilities of local universities, working with 
high school students on Saturday mornings 

t their senior year, to help pre- 
pare them for college level work. A similar 
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program, but one starting with kindergarten 
is about to be begun by the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Schools and the 
College Entrance Examination Board. The 
Southern Association expects to set up proj- 
ect “centers” in at least five southern cities 
which would tie together the Negro and 
white universities of the area and selected 
public schools in a massive effort to improve 
teaching, provide learning materials, assist 
students financially as well as psychologically 
to stay in school, and provide guidance coun- 
seling for parents as well as students. The 
first $1.5 million for the program, which is 
expected to cost about $20 million over 5 
years, has been given by the Ford and Dan- 
forth Foundations. 


EXCHANGES 


Whether stimulated independently or by 
the suggestion in the Nabrit-White-Zach- 
arias paper, a number of northern insti- 
tutions are In the process of working out 
detalls of broad exchanges with southern col- 
leges and universities, expected to get under- 
way within the next year. Although 
small-scale exchanges of students have been 
occurring for some time, and professors from 
the North and West have occasionally at- 
tached themselves to Negro colleges in the 
South, for the most part the contacts have 
been minimal. Even now, several of the ex- 
changes will not be too significant, but at 
least three that have been announced so far 
represent massive commitments on the part 
of the wealthier institutions to the poorer 
ones: Brown University and Tougaloo College 
(outside of Jackson, Miss.); the University of 
Michigan and Tuskegee Institute; and the 
University of Wisconsin and three southern 

Texas Southern, North Carolina 
College at Durham, and North Carolina 
A. & T. 

The University of Wisconsin exchange pro- 
gram, which is financed by a $300,000 grant 
from the Carnegie Corp., will involve ex- 
changes of faculty members for periods 
ranging from 1 week to a full year. Faculty 


members from Wisconsin will serve on com- 


bined teams to work on curriculum revision, 
new teaching techniques, in-service train- 


Tougaloo exchange is basically similar but 
also involves exchange of administrative per- 
sonnel, and the university has, in effect, com- 
mitted itself to active fundraising for Touga- 
loo to help the poorer college improve its 
facilities. 

COURAGE AND CONVENIENCE 


There should be no doubt that these ex- 
changes will pose difficulties for both sides, 
Relations between the Negro colleges and 
Southern State legislatures are extremely 
delicate. The colleges involved in the North 
Carolina-Wisconsin are almost 
wholly dependent on the State for funds. 
Even a private institution such as Tougaloo 
is dependent on the good will of the State for 
the licensing of its graduates to serve as 
teachers in Mississippi schools—and in the 
case of Tougaloo this good will is already 
heavily damaged by the proclivity of the 
college’s students and staff to engage in civil 
rights demonstrations. Local white politi- 
cians, embarrassed and angered by this latest 
manifestation of northern carpetbagging, 
have tried in some instances to dissuade Ne- 
gro college administrators from the ex- 
changes. Without question, the colleges’ 
persistence is an act of courage and commit- 
ment. 

For the northern universities, the problem 
is not so much one of courage as of con- 
venience. For the exchanges to work, de- 
partments and administrations must actively 
encourage their best faculty members to leave 
the campus for a semester or year, some- 
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times—especially at first—without sufficient 
notice to plan for replacements. In addi- 
tion, the colleges have to devise ways of 
utilizing the southern professors who come 
to their campuses, again with as little disrup- 
tion as possible to their regular programs. 
How these problems will be worked out is not 
yet clear. But other institutions are con- 
sidering exchanges, and the U.S. Congress 
will be watching the first ones closely, Con- 
gress now has before it a proposal by Repre- 
sentative EDITA Green, Democrat, of Oregon, 
to provide $5 million annually for a Domestic 
Faculty Exchange Act which would establish 
programs similar to those described on a 
broader scale. The House Education and 
Labor Committee is expected to begin hear- 
ings on the proposal shortly. 

In addition to the institutes and the ex- 
changes, a myriad of other projects have been 
begun, concentrating on improving the 
quality of Negro education at all levels, with 
& view toward raising the beginning level of 
college students and increasing scholarship 
opportunities for Negro students at estab- 
lished institutions throughout the country, 
Not all the programs are perfectly planned 
or represent the most sensible allocation of 
funds, and some will have little permanent 
impact. Several colleges and universities in 
the North, for example, hastily initiated 
summer sessions for neighboring Negro stu- 
dents, without preparing teaching plans (or 
teachers) very different from the daily grind 
the students reject, and without developing 
guidance programs to follow through on 
whatever summertime progress was made. 
At least 1 major northern university, to 
take an example of a different sort, put 3 
full-time staff members (and considerable 
effort and money) on the job of recruiting 
talented Negro undergraduates last 
and managed to produce only 16 students, all 
of whom, it was thought, would have ended 
up In a fairly good college anyway. 

Despite occasional mistakes and some con- 
fusion, however, there is no doubt that what 
is going on represents a massive and purpose- 
ful attack on problems until recently very 
poorly understood. A point not at all ne- 
glected by the educators and specialists who 
have been developing the new programs is 
that while they have much to teach, they . 
also have much to learn. 


The Warsaw Uprising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, 20 years ago 
this week the citizens of Poland, with the 
help of the Polish underground army, 
demonstrated that courage which is so 
much a part of their heritage. On Au- 
gust 1, 1944, the Polish underground be- 
gan an attack upon the German Army 
occupying Warsaw. The Polish troops, 
directed by the legitimate government 
then located in London, recognized the 
dangers that might result from the occu- 
pation of Poland by the Russian Army 
which was then marching toward their 
capital city. But they believed that if 
they could gain possession of their own 
city they might be able to prevent a 
Soviet takeover when that army arrived 
in Warsaw. 

The decision for the uprising was a 
calculated risk of the most dangerous 
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kind. A Soviet-sponsored puppet gov- 
ernment was waiting in Lublin for the 
Soviet victory and the Polish leaders 
hoped that a show of strength by the 
legitimate government would have a 
powerful impact on Allied public opinion 
and influence the Allied military leaders. 

The uprising was a long and bloody 
one which lasted until October 2. Dur- 
ing this time over 200,000 Poles were 
killed as German tanks made a battle- 
field out of Warsaw. The Russian Army 
could have gone into the city and helped 
the Polish patriots but it remained out- 
side the capital and allowed the Nazis 
to slaughter the citizens of Warsaw. The 
Russians cared little for Polish lives. 
They planned their strategy carefully 
and arrived when the bloodshed was over 
to take possession of Warsaw—and, in 
a few months, the entire country. 

It is important for us to remember the 
bravery of the Polish people today. The 
Warsaw uprising of 1944 is in the tradi- 
tion of Polish resistance to oppressors 
which was demonstrated in 1831, 1848, 
1863, and 1904—a tradition which re- 
mains steadfast today. Polish citizens 
are working daily to reduce the influence 
of their Communist conquerors and to 
replace an oppressive government with 
one dedicated to the ideals of freedom 
and liberty. By reminding ourselves of 
the Polish sacrifices 20 years ago, we re- 
mind ourselves of the tyranny under 
which these captive people live behind 
the Iron Curtain today. The Poles’ re- 
sistance to oppression and their love of 
liberty are as great an inspiration to us 
today as they have been an inspiration 
to free people for centuries past. 

This stirring event in Polish history 
demonstrates once again the Russians’ 
contempt for human lives and their con- 
tinuing desire to dominate free peoples 
whenever and wherever they can. On 
the anniversary of this great event in 
Polish history, we pause to reflect upon 
the plight of the Poles and captive peo- 
ples all over the world. The Polish ex- 
ample of 20 years ago serves as an in- 
spiration and a challenge to all men who 
believe in the power of the idea of liberty. 


L.B.J. Fades Norman Thomas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include an excellent edi- 
torial of July 23, 1964, from the Fort 
Pierre, S. Dak., Times. 

The editor of this paper, Morris Hal- 
lock, has done an excellent job of pre- 
senting his views to his readers and let 
me suggest his views correspond with 
what I suspect are a sizable majority of 
the people in this country. 

The editorial is as follows: 

LB.J. FADES Norman THOMAS 

President Johnson, in an address of greet- 
ing to ladies of various organizations of so- 
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called senior citizens who met in the White 
House last January 15, said: 

“We are going to try to take all of the 
money we think is unnecessarily being spent 
and take it from the ‘haves’ and give it to 
the ‘have-nots’ that need it so much,” 

This statement, at the time, was written off 
in many quarters as just another aphorism 
to reassure the medicare proponents that 
the administration would go all out for 
health insurance tied in with social secur- 
ity—so that the “haves” (who didn't need 
or want regimented medical and hospital 
services) would be paying for the “have- 
nots.” 

But anyone who has given any thought to 
the President’s pending war on poverty bill 
is sadder and wiser today—and ready to 
accept an earlier L.B.J. statement quoted by 
Robert Spivack in the New York Herald 
Tribune of last December 1: “You say I 
am not a liberal. Let me tell you I am 
more liberal than Eleanor Roosevelt, and 
I will prove it to you. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was my hero—he gave me my start.” 

And, if that is not proof enough, there is 
the very recent praise of our President by 
Norman Thomas, standard bearer of the 
Socialist Party, and its quadrennial presi- 
dential candidate as far back as memory 
serves. In his encomium, Mr. Thomas made 
it plain, we thought, that since L.BJ. ex- 
pects to run this year, he himself may now 
take it easy—secure in the realization that 
the banner of socialism is in strong hands. 

For the purposes of the measure now before 
Congress, poverty (which had been generally 
regarded as a condition threatening starva- 
tion) is the parlous state of a citizen with 
a cash income of no more than $3,000 a 
year—who would then be eligible to eco- 
nomic salvation under one or more of the 
innnumerable programs this Robin Hood 
legislation would provide. 

Among those who are puzzled over this 
$3,000 figure is South Carolina’s Democratic 
Senator STROM THurmonp who points out 
that: “More than a million members of the 
U.S. armed services make less than this 
amount,” and that if $3,000 a year is poverty, 
“it seems contradictory that in 1963 the Gov- 
ernment collected $3.54 billion in personal 
income taxes from the 4.1 million Americans 
having incomes of less than $1,500.” 

Something is rotten in Denmark? No, in 
Washington, And you have not heard 
nothing yet. 


Racket Picketing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
1959 Congress passed the Landrum- 
Griffin bill which was intended to pro- 
vide effective procedures whereby union 
members could control their own orga- 
nizations. It was also intended to curb 
oppressive tactics by union leaders in 
the field of rackets. 

The intent of Congress is clearly being 
fiaunted by the administration’s control 
of members of the NLRB. I insert into 
the Appendix of the Recor, an editorial 
which appeared in the July 26 edition of 
the Chicago Heights Star, a suburban 
newspaper in my district. 

The type of incident reported in this 
article occurs daily throughout the coun- 
try as a direct result of the deliberate 
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manner in which the NLRB flaunts the 
intent of Congress and wishes of the 
public as it maladministers the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill. 
The editorial referred to follows: 
EXAMPLE OF RACKET PICKETING 


At least one gasoline service station in the 
south suburban area has been harassed into 
affiliating with a Chicago Teamsters Union 
local for no apparent reason except the dub- 
ious privilege of paying dues. ; 

Picketing began at the station in Park 
Forest early last week after the owner and 
two employees refused to join up. Business 
went on just about as usual until the arrival 
of a new supply of gasoline. Honoring the 
picket line, the union truck driver refused 
to dump the gas, 

The proprietor and his workers thus were 
faced with being starved out of business and 
jobs, and they reportedly capitulated. 

Here, we believe, is a genuine example of 
the need for anti-racket picketing legislation 
in Illinois. By taking the stations one by 
one, the pickets leave little alternative to 
paying tribute in the form of union dues, 
And inclusion of the owner among those 
forced to join underscores the suggestion 
that protection of employees is not an issue 
in the disagreement. 

We do not argue with the right of workers 
to join unions if that is their wish. We do 
dispute the right of outsiders to coerce them 
into joining. 2 

Opponents of legislation which would ban 
racket picketing have argued that it was 
subject to abuse in the area of legitimate 
picketing. We think they can demonstrate 
their sincerity by working with proponents 
of such legislation toward perfecting a bill 
which would carry safeguards against an ob- 
vious racket. 

Meanwhile, operators of other service sta- 
tions in the area may petition the National 
Labor Relations Board for an election among 
their workers to determine whether they wish 
to be This is the orderly thing 
to do, It would also be an opportunity for 
the NLRB to demonstrate its sincerity and 
devotion to American principles. 


World Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, at all 
times this body seeks enlightened opin- 
ions of groups throughout the country on 
the direction of the Nation's foreign 
policy. Recently, I received a statement 
from a group who have been participat- 
ing in the “great decisions” program of 
the Foreign Policy Association. These 
people have been meeting regularly for 
8 months with the objective of discussing 
foreign policy and formulating opinions 
to be conveyed to officials in Washing- 
ton. I commend to this body their rec- 
ommendations on world communism: 
Hon. ROBERT R. Barry, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: A group of us are meeting reg- 
ularly for 8 months to participate in the 
“great decisions” program of the Foreign 
Policy Association. Perhaps you know that 
this is a nationwide citizens’ participation 
program with three objectives: 


1. Help citizens get facts. 
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2. Talk over facts in traditional American 
way. 5 
3. Reach individual opinions on U.S. for- 
eign policy and communicate ideas to policy- 
makers in Washington. 

It is our desire to keep you informed about 
the opinions that are formulated at each 
meeting. 

Our first topic for discussion was “World 
Communism,” There were three questions 
to be answered by the eight people partici- 
pating. The questions and answers are given 
below. 

Question. What policies should the United 
States adopt toward the U.S.S.R. and Eastern 
Europe? 

Four favored seeking a detente by such 
measures as do not weaken U.S. capacity to 
deter Soviet aggression or resist aggression if 
it occurs. 

Six favored pursuing the cold war struggle 
by every means possible short of war in order 
to achieve victory. 

Four favored encouraging trade in non- 
strategic goods, such as the sale of wheat to 
Soviet bloc countries. 

Fiye favored encouraging trade with, and 
give selective aid to, only those Eastern Euro- 
pean countries that try to preserve some de- 
gree of independence of Moscow. 

Comments: 

Russia’s aim is unchanged—worldwide 
communism. But her methods are softer 
now. However, war remains her alternative 
if other methods fail. Consequently, we 
must oppose her effectively and actively on 
all fronts, remembering that we may force 
her into war. To avoid this, we should work 
to counter the hold of communism by teach- 
ing others about democracy—through trade, 
cultural exchange, Peace Corps, and techni- 
cal ald that is wanted. 

As long as the Communist bloc is inter- 
ested in promoting world communism, and 
holds to Marxist doctrine, meaningful nego- 
tiations with them is impossible. The best 
that can be accomplished is a status quo. A 
retreat on the part of the U.S.S.R. would only 
come under pressure and would only be a 
strategic one not to be taken as a sign of 
weakness or relenting. 

Question. What policies should the United 
States adopt toward Red China? 

Eight favored continuing to oppose Red 
China's admission to the U.N. and to refuse 
diplomatic recognition to Red China. 

Eight favored continuing substantial mil- 
itary and economic aid to those Asian na- 
tions threatened by Chinese aggression. 

Comments: 

Admission of Red China to the U.N. would 
be only a disadvantage to the United States 
politically (perhaps not commercially in the 
short run) and a great advantage to Red 
China. 

Become better informed on ideological 
propaganda appeal of Red Chinese to coun- 
ter it more effectively. Also, stand firm. 
Korea convinced them we are weak, and we 
must unconvince. 

Question. What policies should the United 
States adopt toward the Sino-Soviet rift? 

One favored ignoring it. 

Four favored favoring the U.S.S.R, since 
it appears to be more moderate. 

Comments: 

Support neither side but oppose both. 

Interference in the dispute between the 
two would serve to reunify them. Also, pro- 
moting the split would not necessarily im- 
prove conditions for peace. 

Apply Golden Rule. We would not want 
China or Russia to interfere when we have 
difficulties with our allies. 

Recognize that the more facets there are 
to communism, the more areas there are in 
which to be alert. This requires recognition 
of the split, but only that. We should avoid 
balance-of-power techniques as these imply 
support of what we disapprove. 

Sincerely, 
MARLENE BOWMAN. 
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Hawaii’s Heroes of the Korean Conflict 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, July 27, marked our entry into 
the 12th year of the longest military truce 
in recorded history with no real indi- 
cation that a peace treaty ever will be 
concluded. 

Eleven years ago officers of the United 
Nations military command under the 
leadership of the United States met in 
the dusty farm village of Panmunjom 
in Korea to sign a truce with the North 
Korean and Chinese Communists. 
Twelve hours after the signing of the 
agreement, the guns fell silent along the 
155-mile Korean front. But the intended 
objective of that historic meeting—a 
peace treaty and settlement of Korea’s 
bisection at the 38th parallel never oc- 
curred. 

On both sides of the demilitarized zone, 
soldiers remained in constant readiness 
in their trenches, dugouts, and bunkers 
with their guns ready, pointed against 
each other across the 2½-mile area 
which separates North and South Korea. 

Since the truce was signed, the Mili- 
tary Armistice Commission which was 
established by the military to secure the 
armistice, has met 184 times. In each 
of such meetings, the Communists have 
charged the United Nations with viola- 
tions of the truce, and the United Nations 
command has similarly accused the Reds 
of transgressing the complex truce agree- 
ment. x 

While awaiting the end of the cold war 
and the elusive peace that we all hope 
for along the Korean front, it would be 
well to remember that there are those 
who fought and bled and died to pre- 
serve liberty and human dignity for our 
Korean friends during that conflict 
which we have not even dignified with 
the term “war.” 

In the Sunday Star-Bulletin and Ad- 
vertiser of July 26, 1964, Bob Jones, Ad- 
vertiser staff writer, has an excellent 
article covering the part that Hawaii 
played in the bitter battle of Korea. 

It reads as follows: 

Hawan SENT Her SHARE or HEROES INTO THE 
Bitter BATTLES OF KOREA 
(By Bob Jones) 

They walked, rode, and flew, 17,000 strong, 
into the shadow of death in the war 
of Korea, in America’s first battlefield clash 
with communism. 

They came from Hawaii and when the pe- 
rimeter of Pusan had to be defended with the 
sweat and blood of U.S. soldiers, it was the 
5th Regimental Combat Team, well laced 
with Hawaiian boys, who held the line. 

Did Hawaii help fight that war? 

In the graves are 436 of Hawaii's dead. 

Alive are most of the 944 who came from 
Hawaii and who were wounded in the long, 
bitter fight. 

More than four times as many of Hawaii's 
soldiers died, and more than three times as 
many were wounded than from any main- 
land area of comparable population. 

Out of that war came Hawaii's first Medal 
of Honor winner, Pre. Herbert K. Pililaau of 
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Waianae, a 22-year-old boy who voluntarily 
gave his life on September 17, 1951, on 
Heartbreak Ridge. 

When his unit was forced to pull out as 
human waves of North Koreans attacked, he 
stayed behind to cover their retreat. He 
fired with his automatic weapon until the 
ammunition was gone. Then he threw all 
his grenades. 

Finally he came out of his foxhole and 
fought, first with his trench knife and then 
with bare fists until he was killed. 

When the ridge at Pia-Ri was retaken later 
by Americans, they found 40 dead where 
Pililaau had stood and died. 

Some of the boys were born in Hawalli, 
others were not. 

Some lost their lives, others suffered of 
the flesh. 

Some were like Sfc. Ralph Shrinski of 
Kaneohe who suffered frostbitten feet three 
times during the campaign. 

Or, there was Pvt. Chotoku Oshiro of Wai- 
luku, Maui, who spent Christmas Eve 1951 
in a trench. At 2:25 am. a company of 
Chinese Communists overran the line, then 
wero beaten back. 

Cpl. Peter L. Kaiwi of Kahulul, Maul, was 
with B Company, 31st Infantry Regiment, 
7th Division, when he earned his Bronze Star. 
Pacing their fire he wiped out an enemy 
bunker with rifle fire. 

About 50 boys from Hawali—and most of 
them were boys—served in the 32d Regi- 
ment, and it became known as the Queen's 
Own Regiment after Queen Lilioukalani. 

Some of the men were heroes in self de- 
fense. Like Sgt. Herbert Arakaki of Hilo 
who had to kill three Chinese who sniped at 
him as he walked down a hill to fill a 5-gal- 
lon can with water from a stream. 

Some were heroes for doing their job. Lt. 
Albert H. B. Young of Honolulu was awarded 
the Air Medal for flying 20 aerial surveillance 
missions over enemy territory while he was 
with the 980th Field Artillery Battalion of 
the 40th Infantry Division. 

Some already had the stuff heroes are 
made of. Sgt. Hiroshi Miyamura was not 
from Hawaii, but in the big war he had been 
with the famed 442d Regimental Combat 
Team. And he came home to San Francisco 
out of the Korean war with a Medal of 
Honor. 

Many did not want to be heroes. They 
wanted to stay alive in the first days of ter- 
ror and roaring war as they were rushed to 
the front from the training school at Scho- 
field Barracks. 

Cpl, Louis Baldovi of Haiku, Maui, found 
himself appointed “point man” (lead scout) 
as the Ist Battalion of the 180th Regiment 
moved up to take Old Baldy from the North 
Koreans. 

There are a lot of good stories about the 
50 Hawaii boys who served in the 180th. 
They were among the proudest when the 
regiment got the Presidential Unit Citation 
for taking a chunk of land known simply 
as Eerie. 

In the outfit was Cpl. Akira Nakata of 
Wahiawa, who already had worn the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. So was Cpl. Clay- 
ton Murakami of Naalehu, Hawaii, who had 
been wounded by mortar fire and spent a 
month in a Pusan hospital. 

The day of the big push, Pfc. Jitsuo Higa 
of Wailua, Kauai, was hit by mortar fire and 
was hospitalized for 20 days. 

There were humanitarian Hawaii boys in 
that war. Like Sgt. Susumu Matsumoto of 
Honolulu who stayed in the middle of a 
2,500-round bombardment for 25 minutes to 
give aid to the wounded. 

There were the physically brave. Like 
Cpl. Antone Carcartian, Jr. of Lihue, Kauai, 
who swam a swollen, 75-yard-wide river with 
a communications wire tied to his waist to 
set up contact with the rest of his unit. 

Maybe it was to all the fathers and moth- 
ers of Hawaii soldiers, alive and dead, that 
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Maj. Gen. Wayne C. Smith spoke as he gave 
Carcartian the Bronze Star.: 

“From your islands come some of our fin- 
est soldiers.” 


Richard A. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the reasons for the success and the stat- 
ure of the United States in the area of 
foreign relations is the large number of 
dedicated public servants working for 
their country in the foreign field. Those 
professional, career governmental em- 
ployees, men and women, spend many 
years abroad, in strange lands, among 
foreign peoples, and often under trying 
circumstances. Their loyalty and patri- 
otism are unswerving. Their efficiency, 
their accomplishments, and their success 
is testified to by the fact that we are the 
leader of the free world. For without 
the day in and day out work of these 
“soldiers” in the field we could not lead. 

It is proper and right that we, who live 
comfortably among our own people in 
the Nation's Capital, pause from time to 
time to recognize and honor these stal- 
warts. One whom T have had the privi- 
lege and the pleasure to come to know 
and to work with is Richard A. Johnson, 
general counsel in the American Embassy 
in Monterey, Mexico. He has been ex- 
tremely cooperative and helpful in my 
dealings with him and has exhibited 
a compassion and understanding for the 
problems of individuals unusual and 
commendable in any person. His dili- 
gence and willingness to work is re- 
markable. His ability to get things done 
is outstanding. His ability to get along 
well with the people of Mexico, under- 
scored by his fluency in the Spanish 
language and his intimate familiarity 
with the history and culture of Mexico, 
refiects admirably on the United States 
and brings great credit, respect, and 
honor to all of us. One of the indica- 
tions of the good work that Richard A. 
Johnson has performed is the fact that 
he has worked through and liquidated a 
tremendous backlog of pending cases, 
since assuming his present position, in 
record time. 

We who enjoy the fruits of our good 
relations with Mexico and many other 
nations throughout the world, we who 
benefit from the hard work of the men 
and women in the foreign field and whose 
jobs are made easier by that hard work, 
are all indebted to Richard A. Johnson 
and countless others like him. 
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Outstanding Minneapolis Woman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Kennedy appointed the Presi- 
dent's Commission on the Status of 
Women, he emphasized strongly that: 

We have by no means done enough to 
strengthen family life and at the same time 
encourage women to make their full contri- 
bution as citizens. It is appropriate at this 
time * * * to review recent accomplish- 
ments and to acknowledge frankly the fur- 
ther steps that must be taken. This is a 
task for the entire Nation. 


A deserved tribute was paid by Eliza- 
beth M. Wood last month in the North 
Minneapolis Post to Mrs. I. G. Scott, one 
of the truly remarkable women in the 
Twin Cities area. 

Mrs. Scott is the first woman county 
commissioner in Hennepin County, and 
thus she holds the highest elected office 
of any woman in the State of Minnesota. 

It is Mrs. Scott, and millions of other 
women, whose individual and collective 
efforts are contributing so greatly to the 
rapid improvement of the status of wom- 
en in the United States. I take great 
pleasure and pride in giving recognition 
in the Appendix of the Recorp to the 
many achievements of this outstanding 
Minneapolis woman: 

Please permit me to say that we in the 
Fourth County Commissioners District are 
all proud of Mrs. I. G. Scott, our full-time 
commissioner. We are proud of her because 
she is the first woman in Hennepin County 
to be elected to the high position of county 
commissioner. For the record, she was 
elected and reelected in her district. The 
reason for her success is that her constituents 
feel that she not only represents her district 
well but she also has the welfare of the whole 
county at heart which is proven by her 
studied judgments and deliberations. 

For example, Mrs. Scott is keenly aware of 
the tremendous problems of the growing 
suburban communities in Hennepin County 
with ever-increasing needs for schools, roads, 
and street construction, sanitary sewage 
plus the need for parks and playgrounds for 
the youth in these communities. 

At the present time, Mrs. Scott, by rank, 
is the highest elected woman official in the 
State of Minnesota. Some may ask why Mrs. 
Scott holds this distinction. Well, I can 
think of many reasons and will enumerate 
just a few. Mrs. Scott maintains a forward 
look, that we live in a dynamic 
society where change and progress are in- 
evitable. Mrs. Scott has compassion for peo- 
ple; she has been noted for her many hours 
of volunteer work, on the women's 
auxiliary of North Memorial Hospital as 
president and board member, and in other 
service groups. 

Mrs. Scott is very much aware of the vet- 
eran and is now chairman of the veterans’ 
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affairs committee on the Hennepin County 
Board of Commissioners. Last, but not least, 
Mrs. Scott has been very prudent with the 
taxpayer’s money. Before she votes for a 
project, she is certain in her own mind that 
the most and best is being obtained for the 
county for the money spent. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to relmburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Oon- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker: John W. McCormack 
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The Coin Shortage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 31, 1964 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, re- 
cently, much has been said concerning 
the shortage of coins in this country. 
The problem has become so acute in some 
areas that business firms are printing 
their own paper pennies and 5-cent 
pieces. 

Vending machines, parking meters, the 
population explosion, coin dealers, coin 
speculators, and coin collectors have all 
been blamed for the shortage. A recent 
editorial published in the July 1964 Mid- 
Western Banker offers some insight into 
the problem, and also lends support to 
my bill, S. 2870, to eliminate the mint 
marks and dates from coins. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tuts BUSINESS oF BANKING—THE COIN 
SHORTAGE: SENSELESS CENTS-LESS 


“Donn't sund alarm and gimme all cesh ye 
haves,” 
Wrote a bank robber by name of Gus Mabbs. 
What made the teller surprised, 
‘The note came back revised: 
“Maike it in Kennedy halves.” 


If there's anything that would get a 
banker’s dander up nowadays, it's the re- 
quest from a noncustomer: “Would you 
please break this $20 bill with 40 Kennedy 
half dollars?” What's almost as bad, the 
coin shortage being what it Is, is the request 
from a loyal customer for 40 ordinary nickels 
in exchange for two singles. 

In Monroe, Wis., the nickel shortage is so 
acute that the First National Bank there 
circulated wooden nickels, one of the conse- 
quences of which was the wire services’ cir- 
culation of wooden jokes about banks cir- 
culating wooden nickels.” Far it be for any- 
one to throw cold water on a little good- 
natured fun, but the coin shortage has a 
very unfunny side to it. 

A spokesman at the Detroit Fed reported 
the branch had only $485 in coins on hand 
recently. Although the Chicago Fed 
wouldn't admit to anything that sobering, 
one official reported to MWB in eloquent 
simplicity: We've never been completely 
out.” Fed officials concede a general short- 
age throughout the various Federal Reserve 
districts, and most Fed banks have been 
rationing coins for a year or more. As of 
May 1, according to Senator WIA PROX- 
mine, Democrat, of Wisconsin, the total num- 
ber of coins in the entire Federal Reserve 
banks’ inventories was down to 215 million 
pieces. 

The coin shortage has been blamed on 
everything from the population explosion to 
the penny cannibalism of the parking meter. 
But all the culprits, save one, pull coins out 
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of circulation temporarily—from one day to 
afew months. The real heavy has been the 
coin collector who hoards coins from a few 
years to eternity. 

Although there are about 20,000 profes- 
sionals, or numismatists, their control over 
the expansion of the ranks of the ordinary, 
or amateur, collector is virtually nil. Prior 
to last year, there were about 10 million 
amateur coin collectors in the country, but 
today, after the minting of the Kennedy 
half dollars, there must be—any banker 
would swear—at least 197 million. 

To call the ordinary coin collector an ama- 
teur is particularly apt. He knows little 
about his hobby. He knows vaguely that 
some U.S. coins of unusual denomination, 
size, mint mark, engraver’s initials, or date 
have numistic value, and so he believes that 
all do. He therefore dutifully hoards any 
US. coin that faintly resembles that descrip- 
tion, assured that its value will inevitably 
increase in leaps with age. 

He may wait at least 10 years before he 
feels the time ripe to sell and will feel 
enormously proud of his good judgment if 
he gets anything better than face value. 
No one can get through to him that he 
probably could have increased his return 
on the coin much more if he had invested 
it in the most conservative bank savings 
account in the country. More than likely, 
however, he will never sell passing his preci- 
ous coin heirlooms down to his family, which 
knows even less about coin collecting than 
he does—except to hoard them indefinitely 
“till they’re worth (always) ‘a small for- 
tune.'™ Occasionally, the entire country 
becomes coin collecing mad, such as occurred 
the first time the Lincoln cent was minted 
in 1909 and is currently the case with the 
Kennedy half dollars. 

The average collector who hoards a Ken- 
nedy half believes mulishly: “It'll be worth 
something some day.” It will. It'll be 
worth 50 cents at any bank, department 
store, shopping center, or post office. True, 
the collector may try to find a trusted coin 
dealer to sell the coin to, but even if he 
finds one he will be disappointed. Few deal- 
ers today are buying individual Kennedy 
halves, and they are not likely to in years 
to come. 

A good deal of the blame for the coin col- 
lecting madness now rampant in the country 
is attributable to the U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment and Congress. Unless they learn to 
stop whetting the appetite of the coin col- 
lector by permitting the minting and cir- 
culation of unusual coins, such as proof 
coins, coins with mint marks, coins of ir- 
regular design, thickness, metal, etc., he will 
pull virtually every coin out of circulation 
and then storm the mints panting for more. 
Congress should make it more difficult for 
the mints to strike a new kind of coin or 
change one in any way—including the point- 
less practice of dating it—than to pass an 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Senator Lee Merrcauy, Democrat of Mon- 
tana, has introduced a bill (S. 2870) that 
incorporates most of these principles, and 
for that reason it deserves bankers’ whole- 
hearted support. The bill is probably more 
important than other bills that would merely 
create more mints, or allow the Treasury to 
enter into contracts with private individuals 
to mint coins, since it attacks the greatest 
cause of the coin shortage—the voracious 
appetite of coin collectors for unusual coins. 

Ron MULVANEY. 


House Should Approve Wilderness Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


r OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
express my unequivocal support for the 
wilderness bill. When Senator HUM- 
PHREY introduced this legislation 7 years 
ago, he said that it “gives expression to 
a policy which has long been a reality in 
the minds and hearts of the American 
people but has never yet been embodied 
in legislation.” I think it is time to make 
the policy of the wilderness bill a legis- 
lative reality. 

WILDERNESS THREATENED 


Americans have always found the 
beauty of untouched wilderness a source 
of inspiration and enjoyment. But un- 
less we act now, the coming decades will 
see wilderness increasingly encroached 
upon by a growing population and in- 
creased mechanization. Unless we act 
now, future generations may never enjoy 
the natural areas we cherish. We 
neglect our responsibility to the future if 
we fail to preserve untouched areas. 

THE WILDERNESS BILL 


The wilderness bill would preserve 
natural areas for our continuing use. 
It would establish a wilderness preserva- 
tion system consisting of present “wilder- 
ness,” “wild,” and “canoe” areas. It 
would set up an orderly procedure for 
additions, deletions or changes in the 
preservation system, with provisions for 
due notice, public hearings, and review 
by Congress. 

I see no valid objections to its passage. 
It will not generally interfere with the 


‘established uses of areas it includes, it 


will not endanger existing private rights, 
and it will not call for the expenditure 
of additional funds. 
LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUNDA 
PRECEDENT 

I think the passage last week of the 
land and water conservation fund bill 
serves as fine precedent for the wilder- 
ness bill. Both measures are concrete in- 
dications of American concern for our 
outdoor heritage. Among other things, 
the Conservation Fund Act will help 
States plan, acquire, and develop land 
and water areas needed for recreation. 
My own State will receive over $2 million 
under this law. I think the wilderness 
bill, along with this act, would provide a 
firm foundation for the development and 
protection of a range of outdoor areas 
to suit every recreational taste. 

BOUNDARY WATERS CANOE AREA 


Minnesotans are happy that our boun- 
dary waters canoe area is part of the 
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preservation system established by the 
wilderness bill. There is much interest 
in the development of this area, and Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Freeman has ap- 
pointed a six-man commission to make 
recommendations regarding its future. 

Mr. Speaker, let me close by suggesting 
that the Congress which President John- 
son has termed an Education Congress” 
could, with the passage of this bill, merit 
the title of Conservation Congress“ as 
well. It will have demonstrated its un- 
derstanding and concern for the educa- 
tional and recreational needs of the com- 
plex society we have become, 


Marxism and Progressive Christianity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 31, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a 
very highly respected lay leader in the 
Presbyterian Church, Mr. Julian Dusen- 
bury, of Florence, S.C., has called my at- 
tention to a very interesting and in- 
formative article published in the July 
22, 1964, issue of the Presbyterian Jour- 
nal. The article is entitled “A Reveal- 
ing Look at the Parallels Existing Be- 
tween Two Revolutions,” and was writ- 
ten by the editor of the Presbyterian 
Journal, Dr. G. Aiken Taylor. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Presbyterian Journal, July 22, 
1964] 
A REVEALING LOOK AT THE PARALLELS EXISTING 
BETWEEN Two REVOLUTIONS 

(Nors—The following material is taken 
from an extensive study of Marxism and its 
virulent effect upon Western thought and 
culture. The author of the study is a South 
African university professor. The material 
is presented here in order to point out the 
startling similarity between the aims of 
Marxism and those of so-called progressive 
Christianity.) 

The nature of the materialistic threat to 
civilization can be determined by an exami- 
nation of the aims of Bolshevik revolution- 
aries. In its violent beginnings Communist 
culture set out to: 

Destroy all established values. 

Sweep away everything “traditional” in 
order that they might concern themselves 
solely with what they considered to be the 
realities of the present. 

Totally reject as guides the supernatural 
and the absolute. 

Attack spiritual reality by the application 
of the so-called scientific method. 

Make art a physiological, mechanical ex- 
pression of the material experience of physi- 
cal being. 

Everywhere, quantitative values were in- 
troduced instead of those of quality. In the 
field of education this was done by means 
of a “progressive” attitude, which was in- 
tended to fit the student into a future place 
in modern soclety—a place where he could 
best serve the interests of the projected 
new community. 
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The new educational aims were quite dis- 
tinct from previous concepts of education 
which, broadly speaking, concerned them- 
selves with standards of quality and with 
building a critical structure of selective 
powers with which to face the problems of 
life, rather than merely to be integrated into 
its commercial or political structures. 

The so-called philosophy of modern life 
which has accompanied the spread of Marxist 
ideas into the West begins with the cutting 
off of the past and the forming of entirely 
new patterns of thought and living. It re- 
places a consciousness of heritage with an 
exclusive preoccupation with contempo- 
raneity—with the now. 

For the leftist, intellectual life is relatively 
simple, being devoid of all absolute values 
except those of rational and existential ap- 
proach. The law of present necessity replaces 
the eternal law of God, under the prineple of 
so-called humanism. 

This does not mean that the modern 
“progressive” is tolerant of all men. He 
speaks of tolerance but he is quite intolerant 
of those who oppose his ideology. In par- 
ticular he is intolerant of men who retain 
and cherish their links with the past. He 
scorns tradition; for tradition has to do 
with an eternal order rather than with 
“science”; and the traditionally minded man 
is concerned more with the experiences of the 
past than with so-called progress; and, above 
all, he believes in a personal God rather than 
in man. 

DIG UP THE ROOTS 

In order to achieve world unification 
through totalitarianism, it is necessary for 
the “progressive” man to persuade or force 
the traditiona] man to pull up his roots. Like 
a tree a man divested of his roots falls the 
more easily or, having lost support, will grab 
at whatever is offered in the way of alter- 
natives. 

Thus, by means of persuasion, propaganda, 
and “education,” the objective is sought, 
which is the destruction of all forms of 
authoritarianism and of individuality in 
favor of total uniformity. 

By the removal of personal values based 
on absolutes, and of the individual man, the 
mentally conditioned, collective man can be 
firmly established. The purpose is to ob- 
literate the inheritances from the past and 
all supernaturalistic thought. 

In the ascendancy is the new mind, 
replacing the old mind. The old mind, im- 
perfect as it was and is, nevertheless gropes 
toward the completion of a purpose—a pur- 
posd which is determined by the preexistence 
of a natural or divine order of things. 

The new mind is not groping toward 
anything, because eternal reality does not 
exist—so we are told—beyond the existential 
and material experiences of the present. 

The old mind gropes toward an objective 
outside and beyond its normal orbit. 

The new mind expresses itself within the 
confines of the immediate, material world. 

All this is very clearly seen in art—paint- 
ing, music, drama. Painting today is a 
highly excitable act which is supposed to 
give expression to the unconscious, making 
visible in a kaleidoscope of color one's inner 
emotions and impulses. 

The new mind also expresses itself in 
music without focus, purpose, or direction, 
except as it reflects the impulses of the 
moment. In some quarters electronic tape 
sounds, mathematical formula, mechanical 
fragments of nonmelody“ and “nonrhythm” 
are introduced as serious “music.” 

All new mind art is not of the same style, 
of course, but every method of expression 
concentrates upon the same basic ideology— 
that of materialism. 

One can reasonably draw two conclusions 
from an examination of the emerging pat- 
terns of Western thought: 

(1) A new form of “Christian” intellec- 
tualism has arisen which, far from being 
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anti-Communist as claimed, is in fact fully 
engaged in implementing Marxist Socialist 
ideology and practice. It differs from modern 
Russian or Chinese communism only by 
being nonnationalistic. 

(2) Whereas this form of Western intellec- 
tualism claims to be in creative rebellion, 
it is in fact a result, knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, of consent and submission to Marxist 
ideology. 

The claim to being progressive is entirely 
false. In fact a very great deal of what is 
falsely claimed to be individualistic rebellion 
against outgrown tradition is totally devoid 
of individualism and is but a slavish refiec- 
tion of collectivist political forms. 


THE PROSPECT AHEAD 


The prospect ahead is that of a uniform 
dialectic which, although denying the abso- 
lute, is itself absolutist and which declares 
to be untrue or eyen nonexistent everything 
which does not conform to Itself. 

It has effectively destroyed the old scale 
of values and has instigated a new set of 
values which describe: 

A state of general unrest as peaceful co- 
existence; 

A state of economic slavery as political 
freedom; 

A state of collectivist materialism as 
Christianity; 

A state of collective vulgarity as civilized 
culture; 

A state of sabotage and subversion of law 
and order as the expression of political rights; 

A system of group indoctrinatién as edu- 
cation. 

The system into which man is being stead- 
ily absorbed is a totalitarian reorganization 
of the world, from which the accumulated 
experiences of past civilizations and cultures 
are being exterminated. 

The end product of this system is an in- 
complete man who is a danger to humanity. 

Free thought can be shaped only by men 
who have not been degraded by a system. 
Truth is not reassuring; it is demanding. 
But absolute and demanding truth is being 
replaced by the assurances of a system. 

What is needed is a rebuilding of man to 
his original strength of purpose and indi- 
viduality based on eternal truth so that he 
may reacquire the knowledge and power to 
resist and destroy the new totalitarian con- 
cept which has made him a creature of the 
mass. The basic need is, of course, a spir- 
itual one. 

The above description of modern civilized 
man's educational and cultural predicament 
is too convincingly accurate to require de- 
bate. We were impressed, as we read it, 
with its application to the modern world of 
religion, 

Everything the author said about cultural 
and educational patterns could be applied 
to the “new theology” which has poisoned 
the church. 

Take the emphasis upon cutting off all 
binding ties with the past, for instance. In 
the view by the minister whose thoughts 
on “Sex and Freedom” appeared in the June 
10 Journal there are no absolutes from the 
past which can determine a person’s behay- 
ior in the present. Not even the Bible is 
to be taken as a “rulebook” laying down 
everlastingly valid principles. That view, 
typical of the liberal religionist, is an expres- 
sion of the philosophy of existentialism. Al- 
though it pays lip service to God it dove- 
talls with the patterns of collectivism out- 
lined in the article above. 

Even the popular philosophy which takes 
the Bible as “witness and instrument” of 
revelation serves the purposes of those who 
would sever man’s ties with the past and 
cut the roots of his spiritual connections. 
The advocates of this view in the Presby- 
terian Church of the United States—by and 
large—do not have such an eventuality in 
mind, of course. They rather seek to pre- 
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serve the past in the insights“ of the present. 
But cutting oneself from the past while try- 
ing to preserve it is folly. And changing 
the authority of the Bible from a revelation 
to a report of revelation which is to be taken 
and applied to one's existential situation in 
the light of present needs is to do exactly 
what the author of the above article is talk- 
ing about. 


What we need, of course, is a return to 


authority and to supernatural religion. 
Practically that might be encouraged if we 
quit looking for religion values in a hun- 
dred curious places—secular literature, nov- 
els, drama forms, adult“ films, even the 
history of the church and the Christian life— 
and concentrate on the source of truth and 
righteousness, namely the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, the Word of God, 
the Bible. 

And to the extent that suggestfon sounds 
naive, consider whether the “new philoso- 
phy” has not done its work in your thinking. 


Integrity Within the Internal Revenue 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 31, 1964 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, in 
the June issue of the National Associa- 
tion of Internal Revenue Employees 
Bulletin there appeared a penetrating 
editorial on integrity within the Internal 
Revenue Service, 

The editorial emphasizes the joint re- 
sponsibility, between Management and 
employee orgnaizations, for combating 
any breach of integrity. I highly com- 
mend this message for its forthright 
recognition of the responsibility of the 
employee organization, particularly that 
which has exclusive recognition. It is 
through cooperative efforts such as this 
that we shall continue to have high 
standards within the Service. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial comment from the June issue of 
the NAIRE Bulletin be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDITORIAL COMMENT 

Once again the word integrity has been 

projected into the IRS scene. It has been 


there before, but each time its definitive ' 


meaning has prevailed. That meaning will 
prevail also this time as steps are underway 
to restore soundness of principle and char- 
acter, uprightness, and honesty as the way 
of life for all within the Service. 

There are those who say that the recent 
breach of integrity within the IRS is sym- 
bolic of a similar breach in American life in 
general. It is said, for instance, that shoddy 
manufacturing processes, with resultant in- 
ferior products, constitute one such symbol. 
‘Questionable commercial arrangements, re- 
tall and wholesale manipulations, disinter- 
ested salesmanship—all to the detriment of 
the consumer, are other examples cited as 
evidence of the breakdown of integrity. Re- 
laxation of the discipline in the home which 
reflects itself in the chlid as it enters the 
teens and adult life is given as a reason why 
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integrity suffers. A decline in public morals 
and morality as a result of present trends in 
literature and entertainment media, it is 
contended, inevitably affects integrity. 
Most likely the answer will be that it is a 
combination of all these factors that has 
come to place such a premium on the type 
of integrity that marked the early decades 
of this country’s history, that brought 
eminence in world trade, that made America 
the ideal of free peoples everywhere. 

Regardless of what analysis will finally 
show with respect to integrity in the Ameri- 
can body politic in general, counteraction 
is already underway so far as any breaches 
of Integrity in IRS are concerned. Spear- 
headed by Commissioner Mortimer Caplin, 
officials of the Service have been instructed 
to present their views of what is needed to 
offset the damaged image created by the 
malfeasance of à relatively small number of 
employees and to restore public confidence in 
the recognized basic integrity of the Serv- 
ice. The task assumes greater importance 
since IRS, perhaps more than any other 
agency, is exposed continually to the pos- 
sibility of this type of malfeasance and its 
generating influences. 

Integrity, as one official puts it, rests with 
everything anybody in IRS does at all times. 
It depends upon good management and good, 
day-to-day normal operations. It calls for 
an evaluation by every employee of the pos- 
sible reaction to his or her every activity 
as an employee. Integrity, this same official 
sald, comes from within one’s self. It does 
not mean the ABC's of life, the routine, the 
material, but rather it means that which 
must be built into the employee's day-to- 
day conduct. It must grow from the bot- 
tom up, rather than from the top down. 
Another official defined integrity as the thing 
that makes people trust you, 

In the instances of malfeasance that have 
come to light recently, it is merely begging 
the question to say that they are the result 
of the way of life in any given geographical 
area. If integrity prevails as it should, any 
way of life inconsistent with it stands re- 
pudlated. If soundness of moral principles 
and character and uprightness and honesty 
are a part of an employee's basic training— 
and here is meant not only his or her job 
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influences cannot find root. Admittedly, 
this is an idealistic conception, yet it is not 
less valid because American mores have de- 
clined at the present time. Within the 
memory of some still In the Service, deviation 
from the highest standards of conduct, from 
anything that tended to mar the highest 
public image of those responsible for the 
fair and impartial enforcement of the Na- 
tion’s tax laws was inconceivable. Not even 
the slightest veering away from those stand- 
ards was thought of and while temptations to 
depart from them did exist, though not as 
resisted. That is the integrity, the impec- 
cable character that is so vitally needed 
extensively as in reecnt times, they were 
today. 

Responsibility for combating any breach of 
integrity rests both with management and 
the employee organization, particularly the 
employee representative that has been 
granted exclusive recognition. Manage- 
ment's responsibility lies in providing con- 
tinually, through adequate communications, 
guidelines that will insure integrity, re- 
peatedly emphasizing avenues of high em- 
ployee standards. The employee organiza- 
tion, on the other hand, must make certain 
that in the application of those standards 
the rights of employees are protected, that 
improper application is avoided. This 
NAIRE has done. It has at the same time 
pledged its continued support of measures 
that will insure integrity within the Seryice 
at its highest level. 

OWR. 
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Judicial Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 31, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
July 8, I made on the Senate floor a brief 
speech which I entitled “Judicial Legis- 
lation,” and in which T said: 

In decision after decision, during the past 
12 years, the Supreme Court has arrogated 
to itself the privilege of amending the Con- 
stitution, and the full weight of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government has been 
placed behind the enforcement of that 
usurpation of power. 


Eleven days later, the same sentiments 
were echoed by a distinguished Florida 
lawyer, Hon. Millard F. Caldwell, in a 
coast-to-coast broadcast on the Dean 
Manion Forum, I had the honor and 
pleasure of serving in the House with 
Judge Caldwell, who later became Gov- 
ernor of Florida, and in recent years has 
served with great distinction as a Mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of Florida. 
Charging that the Warren Court is 
charting the road back to tyranny, Judge 
Caldwell said: 

The Court, exhibiting its contempt for the 
Constitution, asserting its power to overrule 
long-recognized constitutional principles and 


reading into the Constitution new and alien 
ideas, has spawned mistrust. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp other excerpts from the Jus- 
tice Caldwell radio address of July 19. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

JUDICIAL LEGISLATION 


The Russian Constitution provides for 
equal rights for citizens of all races, for 
women, for separation of church and state, 
for freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
and freedom of assembly. Russia is a prime 
example of what can happen to a nation 
when centralized power is substituted for 
constitutional safeguards. 

In the formation of our government cen- 
tralization had its strong advocates but a 
majority of the Founding Fathers, in the 
light of their firsthand knowledge of despot- 
ism, kings and monarches, and being con- 
vinced that centralization is synonymous 
with tyranny, required the historic division 
of authoritv between the executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial branches of government and 
reserved in the States all powers not granted 
by the States to the Federal Goverment. 

It strikes me as elemental that the key- 
stone of stability in a Republic is mutual 
respect—respect on the part of the institu- 
tions for the rights and welfare of the people 
and respect by the people for the govern- 
ment. 

For more than a century the Congress and 
the Supreme Court maintained profound re- 
spect for the people of America, for the rights 
of the States and for the Constitution. For 
a century and a half the people entertained 
profound respect for the Supreme Court and 
the Congress. Neither premise is now ten- 
able. 

COURT TRAMPLING ON RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE 


I do want to talk about the Constitu- 
tion—and our obligation to preserve that 
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Constitution as it safeguards the rights of 
the people and of the States, the separation 
of the three branches of Government and 
the historical checks and balances. 

As a lawyer and a judge I should tell you 
it is no happy experience to find my long- 
nurtured convictions in conflict. As a law 
student I was taught the accurate construc- 
tion of the law and the Constitution is to be 
found in the decisions of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, As a lawyer I have advised my clients 
and have conducted my litigation on the 
basis of the opinions of that Court. 

But, also, I was taught the whole structure 
of our Government is founded upon the Fed- 
eral Constitution—that without a Consti- 
tution and without obedience to that Con- 
stitution by the citizens, by the public offi- 
cials and the judiciary, we cannot hope for 
the liberties incident to a Republic. 


The necessity to speak with some frank- 
ness imposes an onerous responsibility be- 
cause, in utter candor, I must tell you the 
Supreme Court of the United States, not 
subject to election by the people nor to their 
will, there for life, has tortured the plain 

of the Constitution and, to that 
extent, has destroyed the rule of law and 
substituted, in its stead, the rule of man. 

The integrity of the Federal Constitution 
represents the difference between a free gov- 
ernment elected by the people and govern- 
ment by nine appointed judges. To make it 
shockingly plain, our Republic has, in major 
degree, been converted to a collectivistic sort 
of principality over which we, as citizens, 
have lost control. 

That is harsh language—language which 
should not be used unless there is sound 
and provable basis for the apprehension ex- 
pressed. We will look at the record and see 
if what the Court has done and what the 
justices of that Court have said, warrant the 
views I have voiced. 

The Court, exhibiting its contempt for the 
Constitution, asserting its power to overrule 
long-recognized constitutional principles and 
reading into the Constitution new and alien 
ideas, has spawned mistrust. 

» * * » . 

Let me give you an example of the sort 
of imperiality which has engendered mistrust 
of the Supreme Court. Mr. Justice Douglas, 
in the Lincoln Mills case, held the Court 
“was authorized to “fashion a body of Federal 
law”; that the range of judicial inventive- 
ness will be determined by the nature of the 
problem.” 

Does it intrigue your curiosity to ask when 
that Court was authorized to “fashion a body 
of Federal law“ or to indulge “judicial in- 
ventiveness”? 


That's the sort of irresponsibility which 
Judge Learned Hand, the most eminent 
jurist of this era, had in mind, in his lecture 
at Harvard, of all places, when he waved the 
danger flag and pointed to what can happen 
when the Supreme Court a tes to itself 
the power to restrict the rights of legislative 
bodies to legislate, and assumes, for the 
Court, the legislative function. 

SUPREME COURT ASSUMING ILLEGAL LEGISLATIVE 
ROLE 

Judge Hand said the Supreme Court's def- 
inition of powers leaves no doubt that it as- 
sumes the role of a “third legislative 
chamber.” He criticized the Court's usurpa- 
tion of power and said he had never been 
able to understand on what basis, other than 
arbitrary usurpation, the Court had adopted 
the fact it may legislate. 

Doubting the wisdom of any judge serving 
as a “communal mentor,” Judge Hand said: 
“If we do need a third chamber it should 
appear for what it is, and not as the inter- 
preter of inscrutable principles.” 

Several years ago the Conference of Chief 
Justices of the several States, by 8 reso- 
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lution, urgtd the Supreme Court, as it de- 
termines questions touching the powers re- 
served to the States, to exercise the greatest 
of all judicial powers—the power of judicial 
self-restraint—and to the differ- 
ence between that which the Constitution 
may prescribe and that which a majority of 
the Supreme Court may deem desirable. 

I am told that, when the resolution was 
reported, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States walked out of the 
meeting and resigned from the American 
Bar Association. 

That the Supreme Court has consciously 
set about rewriting the laws is apparent in 
the language of the Justices themselves. For 
example, in the case of Griffin v. Illinois, 
one of the Justices said that: 

“Candor compels acknowledgement that 
the decision rendered today is a new ruling. 
We should not indulge in the fiction 
that the law now announced has always been 
the law.” 

In Baker v. Carr, two dissenting Justices 
said of the majority opinion: 

“The Court today reversed a uniform course 
of decision established by a dozen cases, in- 
cluding one by which the very claim now 
sustained was unanimously rejected only 5 

That the majority opinion was: 

“(A) massive repudiation of the experi- 
ence of our whole past in asserting destruc- 
tively novel judicial powers.“ 

In Cole v. Young, the dissenting Justices 
said that by its action the Court intruded it- 
self into presidential policymaking—that the 
Court's order “has stricken down the most 
effective weapon against subversive activi- 
ties available to the Government.” 

In Mapp v. Ohio, which overruled long- 
standing precedent affecting State courts, 
three dissenting Justices agreed they were 
“bound to say that what has been done is 
not likely to promote respect either for the 
Court’s adjudicatory process or for the sta- 
bility of its decisions * * * this Court can 
increase respect for the Constitution only if 
it rigidly respects the limitations which the 
Constitution places upon it * * * our voice 
becomes only a voice of power, not of rea- 
son,” 

In Arizona v. California, the majority of 
the Court became so brazen in stripping 
the rights from the States that even Mr. 
Justice Douglas, an avowed centralist and, 
in his own right, a noted spinner of new 
law, could not stomach it. 

He, joining the dissent, said the majority 
of the Court granted “the Federal bureauc- 
rdcy a power and command over water rights 
in the 17 Western States that it never has 
had, that it always wanted, that it could 
never persuade Congress to grant, and that 
this Court up to now has consistently re- 
fused to recognize,” that “the present case 
* * * will, I think, be marked as the bald- 
est attempt by judges of modern times to 
spin their own philosophy into the fabric of 
the law.“ 


I Have Lost a Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Nation shares California’s 
sorrow in the loss of her indomitable 
Senator Clair Engle. 

It was my high privilege to know Clair 
Engle for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury during which time we developed a 
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very close relationship, the memory of 
which I cherish. 

I first met Clair Engle when he was 
elected to the California legislature as 
State Senator representing Tehama 
County. I was then executive officer of 
the California Division of Fish and 
Game and because of our common inter- 
est in conservation, we were thrown 
pretty much together. He came on to 
Congress and I followed him about 3 
years later. We were both interested in 
the development of the Central Valley 
and in the water and power problems of 
California. During my first term in 
Congress, I served on the Irrigation and 
Reclamation Committee. Under the 
Reorganization Act, Clair Engle was as- 
signed to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs which incorporated the 
work of the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, I went to another com- 
mittee. During my service on the Irri- 
gation and Reclamation Committee, I in- 
troduced a bill for the high dam on the 
American River in Folsom, Calif. In the 
80th Congress, after I had left the com- 
mittee and Mr. Engle had taken over, he 
reintroduced the bill, which eventually 
became law. He was always generous 
enough to refer to that legislation as the 
Engle-Miller bill. ‘ 

Clair became chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and it was here that he made his great 
contribution to our country and particu- 
larly to the West. He was an outstand- 
ing authority on reclamation laws, He 
had an imagination and an understand- 
ing of the problems and the necessity 
for water and power. He had the drive 
and the courage to fight for this in the 
face of great odds. 

When he got to the Senate, this was 
still his first love and there again he 
carried the torch that was responsible 
for a great deal of our water and power 
development in the Western United 
States. 

Clair Engle was a humanist. He loved 
his fellow men and he never ceased to 
work in their interest. 

We shall miss Clair Engle. It will be 
hard to replace him, and his accomplish- 
ments in the short 52 years of his life 
will go down in the history of our 
country. 

I have been privileged to know him, 
I appreciate his worth and acknowledge 
our great loss. To his lovely wife, Lu, 
Mrs. Miller and I extend our heartfelt 
sympathy. 


“Secure My Blessings”—Poem by Mrs. 
Harold Disco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 31, 1964 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I have the 
good fortune to have a constituent and 
friend in Connecticut who is an accom- 
plished poetess. She is Mrs. Harold 
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Disco, of Norwich, Conn. She writes 
under the pen name of Jo Bingham. 

Recently she was kind enough to send 
me one of her poems, entitled, “Secure 
My Blessings.” It is a piece of patriotic 
verse which I feel is unusual in its elo- 
quence and beauty; therefore, I ask that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

SECURE My BLESSINGS 
I am the country— 
Become all my dimensions: 
Rise with my mountains, 
Reach with my trees, 
Spread with my grasses. 


I am the Union— 
Become my strength: 
Be one with me and still be many, 
Individual as fern, 
Diverse as river veinings, 
Sovereign as the stars; 

I am the people, 

Iam the cities, 

I am the States; 

My being is of these, 

My purpose is for these, 
My hope lies in them; 
Made one from many, 
Iam the Nation— 
Become my shield. 


I am the sought and the found, 
The symbol and the fact, 
The flag and the court of freedom: 
I am liberty— 
Become my pride. 
—Jo BINGHAM. 
Jury 1961. 


Hon. Burris C. Jackson, of Hillsboro, Tex., 
Keynotes the 25th Annual American 
Cotton Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the 25th annual American Cotton Con- 
gress met in Waco, Tex., on June 5, 1964, 
and the keynote speaker was my very 
good and able friend, the Honorable 
Burris C. Jackson, of Hillsboro, Tex. 

I do not know of any one individual 
who has had as close an association with 
the cotton industry as Burris Jackson. 
In fact, he was one of the original mem- 
bers who organized the American Cotton 
Congress back in 1938, and has since 
served as president of this organization. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure 
to include with my remarks, the keynote 
address made by Mr. Jackson as general 
chairman of the convention. 

COTTON’S Past, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 
(By Burris C. Jackson, general chairman of 
the 25th annual American Cotton Congress 

delivered at the session in Waco, June 5, 

1964) 

This is the silver anniversary meeting of 
this congress. Its theme is “Cotton’s Past, 
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Present, and Future.” It is an appropriate 
time to reflect where we were, where we have 
come, and where we are headed. 

Cotton has been on a political roller 
coaster since the early thirties. It was 
at the very bottom of one of its dips when 
this congress convened here in Waco 25 
years ago. It was selling for about 9 cents 
a pound; domestic consumption had sunk 
to less than 7 million bales annually; ex- 
ports were decreasing rapidly; surpluses were 
building up; and rayon was moving into cot- 
ton’s traditional markets. 

Then, you will remember, the coaster 
started its upward climb. It zoomed to a 
peak during World War II as most of the 
surplus was used up. It leveled off for a 
while and then the Korean war pushed the 
coaster up another hump. But the track 
wasn’t built for a steady upward climb. The 
planners did not construct it that way. Ex- 
port embargoes were imposed on U.S. cot- 
ton. The world price soared to as much as 
a dollar a pound. Every country that could 
grow cotton began expanding production and 
taking over our markets. 

We were at the bottom of the dip again 
in 1956 when Congress passed a bill 
it mandatory that cotton be sold for export at 
competitive prices. A subsidy, of course, 
was necessary to make up the difference be- 
tween the domestic price and the world 
price and thereby bail out our export mar- 
ket. 

With a view toward eliminating some of 
the dangerous curves and terrifying dips 
in the track, the cotton industry—led by pro- 
ducers—successfully spearheaded legisla- 
tion in 1958 to bring about a gradual lower- 
ing of price supports. 

We wanted to head toward a true one- 
price competitive system. This began to 
pay off. We started to climb again. Exports 
increased substantially; the trend in do- 
mestic consumption was upward; and it was 
possible to increase acreage. 

A real thrill driver climbed into the seat 
of the roller coaster, however, and released 
the brakes in 1961. To the astonishment of 
nearly everyone, the domestic price support 
was raised. At the same time, rayon manu- 
facturers cut their prices and opened an 
all-out campaign to win cotton’s markets. 
It all seemed like fiction rather than fact. 

We're at the bottom of the dip again 
after one of the dizziest rides in cotton's 
history. The raw cotton cost advantage en- 
joyed by foreign mills since 1956 was hiked 
further by the price support increase in 1961, 
and the flow of cotton products from abroad 
swelled accordingly. Whereas they were the 
equivalent of 180,000 bales of raw cotton 
annually in 1955, they had increased to 
about 650,000 bales in 1963. 

The higher export price led to another 
jump in foreign cotton production and a 
takeover of more of our oversea markets. 

It is in the domestic market, however, 
where the double-barreled effect of a higher 
cotton price and a lower rayon price has 
played havoc. We have been suffering a 
competitive loss of 600,000 bales a year, pil- 
ing up surpluses while our synthetics com- 
petitors are having a hard time keeping up 
with the booming demand for textiles. 

This Congress would begin on a dismal 
note indeed if we assessed cotton's last 25 
years only in terms of the effectiveness of 
political panaceas in solving its problems. 
So let’s turn to the brighter side. 

Isn’t it paradoxical that during the same 
25 years it was being battered about on the 
political roller coaster—that while we were 
shifting from crisis to crisis trying to po- 
litically manipulate the law of supply and 
demand—cotton was making unparalleled 
progress on other fronts. 

Back in 1939 when we first met in Waco, 
the beltwide yield was 238 pounds of lint per 
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acre. It took 23,800,000 acres to produce 
11,800,000 bales. Last year the beltwide 
yield was well over a bale to the acre. Only 
14,200,000 acres were required for the pro- 
duction of 15,300,000 bales of cotton. 

With skip-row planting and other tech- 
niques, one grower here in Texas has pro- 
duced eight bales of cotton per acre. An- 
other farmer over in Mississippi harvested 55 
bales on 11 acres in an area where a bale to 
the acre once was considered a pretty fair 
average. 

It took more than 200 man-hours to 
produce a bale of cotton in 1939, as 
compared with approximately 45 hours to- 
day. In those days animal power was em- 
ployed in 70 percent of the land prepara- 
tion and 80 percent of the planting and 
cultivation. Except for some stripping with 
crude sleds, practically all of the crop was 


_harvested by hand. 


Now, tractors provide the power for vir- 
tually 100 percent of the land preparation, 
planting, and cultivation. With more than 
75,000 pickers and strippers, we harvested 
approximately 75 percent of the 1963 cotton - 
crop. 

these years there has been a 
widespread adaptation of multirow, tractor- 
powered equipment to cotton farming. In 
one trip down the row, some three or four 
operations may be performed simultane- 
ously. 

We have seen such innovations as 
anhydrous ammonia, chemical weed con- 
trol, flame cultivation, rotary hoes, organic 
insecticides, extensive supplemental irriga- 
tion, defoliation, and mechanical harvest- 
ing. 

These are the fruits of research and its 
application—advancement of which has 
been one of the primary goals of this con- 
widespread adaptation of multirow, tractor- 
gress. Research has given us higher yielding 
varieties of cotton with excellent staple and 
other improved fiber characteristics—with 
built-in resistance to wilt and other diseases 
and well adapted to climatic conditions and 
cultural practices of particular areas. 

The merchants who buy cotton have pre- 
cise and easy methods for testing and evalu- 
ating the various characteristics of the fiber. 
There has been a tremendous revolution in 
ginning to keep pace with mechanization 
and its associated techniques. Innovations 
throughout all the various processes of tex- 
tile manufacture have resulted in greater 
efficiency, lower costs, and improved prod- 
uct quality. 

Twenty-five years ago cotton was a poor 
stepchild in the world of fashion—a lowly 
fabric snubbed by big name designers. But 
today it's different. A couple of years ago 
it was my privilege as president of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council to present the annual 
cotton fashion award for outstanding crea- 
tive work in cotton. 

This goes each year to a topflight designer 
and is one of the most coveted prizes in the 
highly competitive fashion business. It's 
presented at an all-cotton style show on the 
lawn of the mansion of the Mayor of New 
York. Creations in this show range from 
smart street wear to the most glamorous 
evening costumes—a truly fabulous collec- 
tion of cottons. 

Chemical finishing and other processes 
that were in their infancy 25 years ago now 
are giving the consumer an array 
of cotton fabrics. Wash and wear, wrinkle 
resistance, soil resistance, new weaves and 
textures, and other desirable qualities have 
been added. Cotton at the same time re- 
tains the beauty, launderability, strength, 
durability, and comfort that have made it 
the favorite since the dawn of civilization. 

There is another aspect of our progress 
over these 25 years, however, which, while 
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not as tangible, is probably more significant 
than all of these other things put together. 

This is the spirit of confidence this indus- 
try has developed in its own resources. It 
is the mutual respect which has come about 
among the various branches over a quarter 
of a century in fighting for a common 
cause—the cause of increasing consumption 
of cotton, cottonseed, and the products 
thereof. 

I was a member of the committee on orga- 
nization of the National Cotton Council, 
convened by Oscar Johnston in November 
1938. Those were dark days. 
the seriousness of cotton’s situation, Oscar 
noted that the “ordinary animal instinct 
prompts us to come together and prompts 
us to forget our differences just as the moun- 
tain lion and the antelope will lope along 
together down the trall in their fear of a 
forest fire, neither fearful of the other, all 
enmity being forgotten im face of the com- 
mon danger, the approaching forest fire. 

“So men will come together,” he said, “and 
subordinate individual ideas and individual 
prejudices in an effort to reach common 
understudy and 
understanding and present a united front 
in an effort to solve their problems.” 

This, as you know, led to unity in our cot- 
ton industry such as had never been possible 
before. It enable us to mount a program 
of promotion that gained international 
recognition, kept cotton in the fight dur- 
ing the most intensely competitive period 
in its history, and provided the pattern for 
some 16 countries now conducting similar 
activity through Cotton Council Interna- 
tional. 

It enabled us to assemble in behalf of cot- 
ton the most competent staff of economists, 
scientists, sales promotion, public relations, 
and other experts ever brought together by a 
commodity organization. 

Now this talent is being employed also in 
projecting the research and promotion pro- 
grams of the Cotton Producers Institute, a 
beltwide effort wholly financed by cotton 
farmers. 

The institute is putting $800,000 this year 
into research projects aimed at cutting costs, 
improving quality, and developing new prod- 
ucts. It will spend more than a million and 
a half dollars for domestic sales promotion. 

Combined with the council's own efforts, 
this means a total of about $3 million will 
be spent this year to convince consumers 
of cotton’s superior quality and value. 

These are the kinds of things that can be 
done when people of good will dedicate 
themselves to a common cause, and the fact 
that we have accomplished this unity with- 
in our industry source of satisfaction. It far 
overshadows our ups and downs in the leg- 
islative arena. 

As we turn to the present we have some 
cause for optimism, After 18 months of 
frustration, we finally have some cotton leg- 
islation. The new program, of course, is not 

mt. It was enacted to meet an 
emergency situation. Not everybody is hap- 
py about some of the things it does or doesn't 
do. 


Whatever else may be said, however, the 
bill provides desparately needed improve- 
ment in cotton’s price position in the do- 
mestic market, Now that the mills will have 
an opportunity to buy cotton on a competi- 
tive basis, there’s certainly reason for hope 
that our losses will be ‘checked and there 
will be some rapid recovery in our markets. 

Elimination of the two-price system very 
likely will result in a substantial cutback in 
textile imports. It will make cotton more 
coton more atractive to our mills as a raw 
material and should result in gains on com- 
peting fibers in the domestic market. 

The emergency legislation promises tem- 
porary relief in a situation that threatened 
disaster for cotton, 


Pointing up 
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Space Race—United States and Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit an edi- 
torial by Mr. Robert Hotz which ap- 
peared in the July 6 issue of Aviation 
Week magazine. 

Mr. Hotz in his editorial points out 
that until recently most nations of the 
international community viewed the ex- 
ploration of space as a race between 
Russia and the United States. But he 
observes that during the past 2 years 
there has been a radical reversal of this 
philosophy. More and more nations 
have now decided there is a role for 
them in space technology. 

Mr. Hotz also points up that “there is 
a growing realization that space tech- 
nology is far more than the tremendous 
prestige battle the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. have been waging in this 
area. Most other major nations now 
recognize that space is a vital new tech- 
nology that has significance for every 
spot on this earthly sphere.” 

The article follows: 


SPACE TECHNOLOGY ENTERING Era or RAPID 
INTERNATIONAL GROWTH 
(By Robert Hotz) 

Space technology is beginning a period of 
rapid international growth in scientific ex- 
ploration, hardware development, and opera- 
tional use of space systems, 

For 5 years after the Soviet Sputnik I 
signaled the dawn of the space age, most of 
the major nations on this planet debated as 
to whether there was any role for them in 
space technology. Many felt there was no 
room for them between the massive pro- 
grams mounted by the United States and 
the US.S.R. and few did little more than 
token space research. 

During the past 2 years there has been 
a radical reversal of this philosophy. More 
than 28 nations have now decided that there 
is a role for them in space technology. They 
have organized vigorous programs tailored 
to meet their specific national needs. They 
are increasing space-oriented studies and 
research in their educational systems, and 
are developing a capability for operating 
space hardware. Many are building their 
own industrial bases to support their future 
plans in space. 

There is a growing realization that space 
technology is far more than the tremendous 
prestige battle the United States and the 
U.S. S. R. have been waging in this area. Most 
other major nations now recognize that space 
is a vital new technology that has signif- 
icance for every spot on this earthly sphere. 

This sharp reversal in philosophy that has 
brought so many nations into active par- 
ticipation in space technology is due primar- 
ily to two factors: 

First, the technical successes of weather 
and communications satellites such as Tiros, 
Telstar, Syncom, and Relay awakened the 
world to the tremendous possibilities of 
global space systems in which almost every 
nation can participate and benefit, 

Second, the enlightened and effective in- 
ternational cooperation program of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
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helped 65 other countries to develop their 
own initial capabilities in space technology. 
The NASA program of training foreign scien- 
tists, students and technicians in U.S. space 
research centers and providing technical 
support ranging from low-cost boosters to 
launch and range facilities has enabled many 
countries to proceed with more speed and 
certainty than would have been possible if 
left to their own resources. This generous 
U.S. program already is paying dividends in 
obtaining inputs from the best foreign 
brains. It is developing a rapidly expanding 
market for U.S. space hardware and tech- 
nical guidance, and it is modestly spreading 
the cost of space research among the partici- 
pating nations. 

It also has provided a tremendous contrast 
with the attitude of the Soviet Union that 
speaks more eloquently than any political 
speech on the basic difference between the 
approach of this Nation to the other peoples 
of the world and that of the Russians. The 
U.S.S.R. has even refused to share any sig- 
nificant space technology with it own Com- 
munist satellite nations. It has restricted 
their best technical brains to theoretical 
studies and bars them from actual scientific 
exploration with space hardware, 

Because of this new approach to space 
technology by most of the major nations, 
and the period of rapid expansion it fore- 
casts for the next decade, Aviation Week & 
Space Technology chose this time to organize 
a special editorial task force to prepare a 
detailed and comprehensive report on what 
every nation now committed to space re- 
search is planning for the future. The 
editors of this task force visited most of the 
countries whose space programs are detailed 
in the following pages. This special report 
offers the first complete picture of inter- 
national space technology. It is intended 
to serve as a guide for many years to come 
for the scientists, engineers, industry man- 
agers and government officials who will be 
working in this field. 

The NASA international cooperation pro- 
gram has helped to orient many other na- 


tional space technology programs toward U.S, 


industry. During the past few years there 
has been a modest trickle of about $16 
million spent by other nations for U.S. space 
hardware. But this presages a rapidly 
expanding international market for U.S. 
space components and technical knowledge 
in the decade ahead, This market potential 
covers an extremely broad spectrum includ- 
ing not only space hardware such as satel- 
lites and boosters and their subsystems, but 
also technical training, range support, quality 
control techniques, testing and checkout 
equipment and techniques, and spectalized 
components in areas where it is impractical 
for every nation to develop its own industrial 
capability. It will require considerable 
energy and ingenuity to develop this market 
for individual firms and products. But it 
offers rich rewards for those who can master 
its intricacies. 

The competition for the U.S. aerospace 
industry in this market will of necessity be- 
come keener as other nations develop their 
own industrial bases to support their space 
technology programs. There is a growing 
realization among the major European and 
Pacific powers ‘that space technology is one 
of the new spearhead sciences that provide 
the keen competitive cutting edge of a mod- 
ern industrial system, It is a focal point 
and synthesizer for all of the other key mod- 
ern technologies such as atomics, electronics, 
metallurgy, plastics, and new propulsion 
methods. 

While large nations will develop substan- 
tial space technology bases to sharpen their 
industrial complexes and insure larger shares 
of the hardware used in global space systems, 
it is becoming increasingly evident that there 
is also a place for smaller nations in the 
overall international space picture. 
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For exampie, with an investment as low 
as $25,000 they can now buy a readout sys- 
tem that will provide instantaneous weather 
satellite pictures, By joining in the various 
consortiums and multilateral programs that 
are organizing, they can contribute com- 
mensurate with their modest resources and 
still share in the broad pool of Knowledge 
obtained. How well individual governments 
orient their talents and resources in the 
international space spectrum will be a criti- 
cal yardstick with which to measure their 
future successes. For no nation that lets 
the space age pass it by can possibly thrive 
as well as one that explolts its possibilities 
to the full meaure of its needs. 

Perhaps the most heartening aspect of the 
international expansion of space activity is 
the manner in which the hard technical and 
financial facts are persuading nations to 
work together on cooperative projects rang- 
ing from global satellite systems to booster 
development and scientific exploration. 

The United States has scored a tremendous 

diplomatic victory through its enlightened 
international space policy. 
- Part of this has been achieved through the 
NASA international cooperation program for 
which Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, Deputy NASA 
Administrator; Arnold Frutkin, head of the 
international programs office of NASA, and 
Dr. Goett, director of Goddard Space 
Flight Center, deserve special credit. 

The other portion has been achieved 
through Communications Satellite Corp., 
currently organizing a global commercial 
communications system with heavy interna- 
tional participation, and through the U.S. 
Weather Bureau's leadership in developing a 
global weather satellite system, first with 
Tiros and later with other more technically 
advanced satellites. These systems are prov- 
ing to be so important internationally that 
even the Soviet Union wants to participate— 
apparently aware that the cost of its contin- 
ued isolation would be prohibitive. 

Europe is finding, despite many differences 
at the political level, that it can accomplish 
more in certain areas of space technology by 
cooperative multination efforts such as the 
ELDO booster development project and the 
ESRO research group. 

India, Pakistan, Britain, and Australia are 
joining in a special sounding rocket program. 

mters in 23 nations will participate 
in observations and measurements from 
NASA’s 8-66 ionospheric beacon satellite. 
Another 14 countries cooperated with NASA 
on the 5-48 ionosphere sounding satellite 
program. 

British, Canadian, and French satellites 
will provide the hard core of NASA's iono- 
spheric satellite program during the next 6 
years, and seven foreign experiments have 
been selected in competition with U.S. pro- 
posals for flight in NASA observatory-type 
satellites during the next 3 years. 

If the early promise of international space 
technology is realized during the next decade 
it may prove to be the most powerful cohe- 
sive force in binding the nations of this 
planet together—not only to explore the far 
reaches of the universe but also to improve 
life on the earth itself. 


Poem in Memory of President John F. 
Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 31, 1964 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, Dr. 
Walter W. Stevens, of 5030 Northeast 
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184th, Seattle, Wash., recently wrote a 
poem in memory of our late President, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
this inspiring poem, entitled “A Man.” 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Man 
(By Walter W. Stevens) 

Legend of the sea, 
Pulitzer Prize mind, 
Glamor’s riffle on his smile, 
A granite slab beneath his feet. 
The clank of iron in his words, 
Merey's cup extended to the aged, 
Warrior for the mentally ill, 
Minister to the poor, 
The black man’s brother, 
He cast a stone that has not yet come down 

to make its splash. 


Loss of Spiritual Values Weakens United 
States Politically 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 31, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
Felix Morley, one of the soundest writers 
in this country, has had published in the 
August 1964 issue of Nation’s Business 
an outstanding article entitled “Loss of 
Spiritual Values Weakens United States 
Politically.“ I concur in Mr. Morley’s 
comments and conclusions, and I am 
confident that the article will prove to be 
of intense interest to many Members of 
the Congress who likewise have been 
concerned with the decline of spiritual 
values in our country in recent years. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRENDS: THE STATE OF THE NATION—LOSS OF 
SPIRITUAL VALUES WEAKENS UNITED STATES 
POLITICALLY 

(By Felix Morley) 

Just 50 years ago, in the early August days 
of 1914, gray-clad German legions were 
sweeping through neutral Belgium, all 
Europe was feverishly mobilizing and a cata- 
ciysm from which the dust has not yet set- 
tled was under way. Many still living can 
vividly recall the anxieties of the time. But 
none could then even begin to visualize what 
would emerge from this Pandora's box. 

The rise of communism, the disintegra- 
tion of every European empire, the central- 
ization of political power in the United 
State—these are only the most obvious out- 
ward results of the war of 1914-18 and of its 
sequel 20 years later. Less immediately ap- 
parent social and moral changes have been 
of greater import for mankind. 

Today few can say with assurance just why 
humanity stumbled so badly half a century 
ago. The contemporary Allied explanation— 
that it was all the fault of German mili- 
tarism—was long since discarded as too sim- 
ple and self-serving. It is now agreed that 
deeply complex causes led all the then-great 

powers to the edge of the abyss. 

How the ground crumbled under this col- 
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lective exercise of brinkmanship is seen as an 
almost incidental matter. 

After half a century emotion fades and 
men try dispassionately to identify the forces 
that give ebb and flow to the tide of human 
events. Thus the real origins of the first 
World War are now being sought in happen- 
ings with little or no relationship to the 
specific acts of statesmen or military leaders. 

What receives more and more attention is 
the fact that this war was incubated in the 
heart of what used to be called Christendom, 
among peoples with the longest history of 
organized Christian faith. Yet unlike earlier 
conflicts on the same terrain it was in no 
sense a religious war, with adherents of one 
church seeking to dominate others deemed 
invidious or heretical. 

On the contrary, the armies of 1914 were 
composed of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
in roughly equal numbers on both sides. 
Equally acclaimed, or disregarded, on both 
sides were the teachings of the Hebrew 
prophets and of Christ Himself. Disdain of 
religious precepts, it is noted, became even 
more pronounced in the second war, with 
anti-Semitic Germany and atheistic Russia 
operating first as allies and then as enemies. 

The result, as seen by historians with a 
world perspective, has been a pronounced 
weakening in the fiber of religious faith. In- 
dividuals may be immune to this deteriora- 
tion but society as a whole is not. And 
this is a very serious matter for a civiliza- 
tion of which the customs and culture were 
alike molded by Judeo-Christian tradition. 

There are, naturally, those who criticize 
this interpretation. Christianity, they 
maintain, became a political force almost 
accidentally. “My kingdom is not of this 
world.” The “render unto Caesar” passage 
further suggests that the duties of citizen- 
ship have no religious implications, 

It cannot be denied, however, that 
throughout the West Christianity has been a 
force of profound political significance. It 
is regarded as a primary factor in the final 
dissolution of the Roman Empire. Without 
its unifying force, in the Middle Ages, the 
entire Mediterranean basin would probably 
have succumbed to Mohammedanism. The 
conflict between Cross and Crescent was 
then clear-cut, which is more than can be 
said for Western opposition to the hammer 
and sickle today. 

Christianity took political leadership un- 
der the aegis of the Church of Rome, and 
kept it until the Reformation strengthened 
nationalism at the expense of the Pope's 
territorial power. Nevertheless, religious in- 
fluences continued to shape political organi- 
zation. 

This is seen most clearly in our own coun- 
try, colonized after the Reformation and pri- 
marily by Protestants. Church and state 
had been completely separated when that 
brilliant French observer, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, wrote “Democracy in America.” But 
he concludes there that, for Americans, “re- 
ligion is the first of their political institu- 
tions.” 

The reason for this, De Tocqueville ex- 
plains, is not found in the Constitution nor 
in any secular laws. It comes from certain 
inbred convictions, all of Judeo-Christian 
origin, on which our political institutions 
are founded and by which they are main- 
tained. Among these the most important 
is that emphasized by James Madison when 
he wrote that we “base all our political ex- 
periments on mankind’s capacity for self- 
government.” 

No characteristic of our inherited faith is 
stronger than this belief that men, with few 
exceptions, can learn to contro] their unruly 
instincts and thereby reduce the need for 
police surveillance. And it is no mere co- 
incidence that, as Christianity spread, this 
reasoned opposition to political dictation 
also grew stronger. 

Faith in mankind’s capacity for self-gov- 
ernment is obviously weaker in the United 
States today than it was when the guns of 
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August spoke out in 1914. But it is less 
certain that the change is primarily attribu- 
table to the protracted blasting of spiritual 
values by those guns. Other factors have 
played a big role. Now there are many more 
people and they are more interdependent. 
The individual is increasingly subject to con- 
ditions which he can no longer even hope to 
control himself. 

Increasing intervention by centralized gov- 
ernment, however, is not so much regarded 
as à necessary evil, which cannot be avoided. 
On the contrary the extension of socialist 
principles is acclaimed by many Americans 
as a positive good. 

During the emergency of war, local and 
private concerns must necessarily be sub- 
ordinated to the decisions of centralized 
government, shortsighted and mistaken 
though these so often prove to be. Un- 
fortunately, the net result of two World Wars 
has. been to eliminate peace, establishing 
cold war as the seemingly permanent con- 
dition of modern civilization. It is cus- 
tomary to give all the blame for this to 
communism, just as 50 years ago it was cus- 
tomary to pin all the responsibility on Ger- 
many. But if this easy explanation suffices 
it Is certainly curious that we so readily ac- 
cept a steady proliferation of centralized 
controls at home. For this procedure, 
coupled with the elimination of religious in- 
fluence and the deification of the state, is 
precisely what communism advocates and 
seeks to achieve. 

Future historians, one fears, may find this 
development of State-worship, with its nec- 
essary relegation of oldtime religion to a 
secondary place, the dominant characteristic 
of our era, in what we like to call the free 
world, as well as under communism. Of 
course, the trend in this direction was set- 
ting in before 1914. Otherwise the essen- 
tially civil war in Christendom would scarce- 
ly have been possible. What we must now 
ask, half a century later, is whether a trend 
so strengthened in this period can be 
stopped. 

Even though they have no answer, this is 
a question that may most properly be posed 
by those who can remember this country as 
it was before 1914, for they are the most 
conscious that something of great value has 
passed out of the American scene. 

This is no mere nostalgia. Everyone would 
agree that life was then far less comfortable; 
pleasures much more restricted; work gen- 
erally more physically exacting; and leisure 
more limited. 

On the other hand, streets and roads were 
far safer. There were, in-proportion, fewer 
broken homes, less juvenile delinquency and 
far less racial bitterness. Americans did not 
live nearly so well. But they lived more 
amicably, less fearfully and without a con- 
stant sense of strain. The loss of spiritual 
Values cannot be measured statistically. But 
it is as apparent as the gain in wealth, con- 
veniences and physical power. Standards, 
which are what made this country really im- 
portant, have been jettisoned in favor of 
prestige symbols, which contribute only to 
self-importance. 

It is most unlikely that the age of faith, in 
anything like its original simplicity, will ever 
be restored. Our scientific advance has been 
too rapid, our knowledge of the universe is 
now too extensive, to encourage the some- 
what naive reverence of bygone days. 

This does not mean, however, that there is 
no such thing as cosmic purpose, that there 
are no longer any absolute values, that pray- 
er has no meaning and that right and wrong 
are mere social conventions which we may 
manipulate at will. That positivist path 
slopes swiftly downwards toward a moral 
deterioration far worse than anything as yet 
experienced, 

The increasing reliance on government 
should not conceal the fact that it can do 
nothing to restore spiritual values. Even a 
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war on poverty, which sounds like a holy war, 
must be promoted in purely material terms. 
An inner poverty, more pronounced in Wash- 
ington than in Appalachia, is our most deadly 
enemy today. And that form of no 
political platform can promise to eliminate. 


Small Business Wholesalers Grant Award 


to Congressman Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, our 
esteemed colleague, Congressman JAMES 
Roosevett, of California, once again has 
been honored and cited for his work in 
behalf of small business. 

This time it was the National Asso- 
ciation of Wholesalers that paid tribute 
to the Congressman for his “distin- 
guished service to the wholesale distribu- 
tion industry.” 

The National Association of Whole- 
salers includes in its membership ap- 
proximately 18,000 small business whole- 
salers who operate in 40 different in- 
dustries. The organization is headed by 
Mr. Paul Courtney and Mr. William C. 
McCamant, both of whom are well 
known to many Members of Congress. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask per- 
mission to reprint in the Appendix to the 
Recorp, the remarks made by Mr. Schu- 
macher in presenting the award to Rep- 
resentative JAMES ROOSEVELT. 

PRESENTATION OF NAW CITATION TO 
Hon. James ROOSEVELT 


At this point in th program, .it is my 
pleasure to present a mark of recognition to 
our distinguished speaker. 

As you are well aware, the Beauty and 
Barber Supply Institute is a member of the 
National Association of Wholesalers, which 
is located In Washington, D.C. NAW is com- 
posed of 39 national commodity line whole- 
sale associations which are comprised of over 
17,500 wholesale firms. 

In the Nation’s Capital, NAW serves as 
the eyes, the ears, and the voice of the whole- 
sale distribution industry, ever watchful of 
legislation or administrative and regulatory 
rulings which would affect wholesale dis- 
tributors. 

In the many problems which have arisen, 
no person in Washington has exhibited such 
a sustained and sincere interest in the growth 
and prosperity of wholesale distributors as 
has our guest today. As a longtime member 
of the House Small Business Committee and 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Distribu- 
tion, he has been ever alert and receptive to 
the needs and requirements of wholesale 
distributors. In making the antitrust laws 
more effective and thus preserving competi- 
tion in distribution, he has labored long and 
hard. In the area of Government procure- 
ment he has called on Government agencies 
to stop centralized purchasing of commer- 
cially available items and use the facilities of 
the wholesale distribution industry. The 
adoption of this proposal would save millions 
of dollars each year as well as reduce un- 
necessary investment in Government inven- 
tories. 

In recognition of his endeavors for the 
wholesale distribution industry, the trustees 
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and members of the National Association of 
Wholesalers, at the 1964 annual meeting last 
January at Bal Harbour, Fla., by acclamation 
directed that a certificate of appreciation be 
presented to the Honorable James ROOSEVELT, 
Member of Congress from California, 

We are indeed happy, Mr. Roosevett, that 
the Beauty and Barber Supply Institute has 
been selected as the forum for this presenta- 
tion, and the Institute heartily participates 
in extending its sincere thanks, This cita- 
tion reads as follows: 

“The National Association of Wholesalers 
certificate of appreciation to Hon. James 
Roosxvxir for distinguished service to the 
wholesale distribution industry in recogni- 
tion of his sincere interest and endeavors in 
the promotion of the vitality and well-being 
of the wholesale industry.” 


Japanese Nationals Are Being Used in 
Alaska as Strikebreakers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the jobs of 
American citizens who historically have 
found employment in Alaska fish can- 
neries are being jeopardized due to 
Alaska’s Governor Egan having invited 
the Japanese fishing industry to inter- 
vene in a dispute over prices between 
American cannery operators and Alaskan 
fishermen. 

I have protested to the Secretary of 
Labor the Japanese entering our waters 
and buying raw fish and the issuance of 
work permits to foreign nationals, be- 
cause American labor is available to 
process fish. 


Thus far, I am informed, the Depart- 
ment of Labor is studying the matter, 
but if no ruling against the Japanese is 
made, a dangerous precedent will have 
been set. No American fish processors 
can compete, pricewise, with the low- 
wage Japanese. And it is our Govern- 
ment’s responsibility to protect our work- 
ers and their high standard of living. 


The following editorial of the Seattle 
Times of July 27 points up this danger- 
ous precedent: 

EGAN’s RISKY PRECEDENT 


Alaska Governor Egan’s ill-advised action 
in inviting Japanese floating canneries to 
pack Prince Willian Sound salmon has led 
to the Introduction into Congress of a bill to 
prohibit any further ventures of that 
character. 

In. introducing the bill, Representatives 
PELLY, TOLLEFSON, and STINSON expressed 
fears that Egan has established a precedent 
of inviting foreign workers into U.S. territo- 
rial watcrs which could result in the elimi- 
nation of job opportunities for hundreds of 
American citizens. 

Egan invited the Japanese to do the can- 
ning during a labor dispute, taking a side 
against salmon firms. The Japa- 
nese then came in the role of strikebreakers. 
Egan set a precedent by which, under other 
circumstances, the cannery firms could ask 
to invite Japanese canneries to give them a 
hand in an employer-unlon tieup. We would 
hardly expect this tohappen. But the prece- 
dent set is doublebladed. 
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Perhaps the Alaska Governor has learned 
by now the consequences of dabbling person- 
ally in international relations. If not, Con- 
gress should enact the bill introduced by the 
three Puget Sound Congressmen. 


President Johnson’s Historic Message and 
Proclamation Commemorating the 20th 
Anniversary of the Warsaw Uprising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
today President Johnson issued an offi- 
cial proclamation designating August 1, 
1964, as Warsaw Uprising Day. 

The President invited the people of 
the United States to observe this day 
with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties and urged them to mark this event 
as an exceptional demonstration of man’s 
courage and devotion in the long and 
continuing struggle for human freedom. 

I am sure that the President’s historic 
gesture will be recognized by history as 
the first official recognition and ap- 
preciation of the monumental sacrifice 
that hundreds of thousands of heroic 
Poles made 20 years ago today when they 
launched the inspiring Warsaw uprising 
of World War II. 

While the inspiring words of President 
Johnson during the official signing of the 
proclamation in the rose garden of the 
White House stand as a magnificent 
source of pride to Americans, and in par- 
ticular to those Americans of Polish 
descent, the most gratifying aspect of Mr. 
Johnson's proclamation is the impact it 
will have upon the 31 million people in, 
Poland. 

This official act by President Johnson 
in commending Polish heroism shall 
serve as a clear sign to those behind the 
Iron Curtain today that the United 
States through its President has not for- 
gotten their monumental contribution to 
victory in World War II. 

The large gathering of distinguished 
Americans of Polish descent which ob- 
served President Johnson's official sign- 
ing of today’s proclamation were stirred 
by his inspiring and historic message. 

I should like to include in the RECORD 
today the text of President Johnson’s 
message delivered at the White House at 
noon today. 

Following the President's statement, I 
am including the text of the official War- 
saw Uprising Day proclamation issued by 
the President. 

Americans, particularly those of Polish 
descent, are grateful to the President for 
this public recognition of a gallant mo- 
ment in Polish history. 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT ON SIGNING A 
PROCLAMATION To CoMMEMORATE THE 20TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE WARSAW UPRISING 
Friends, I want to say to each of you, and 

especially to the Members of Congress who 

have indulged me, that I regret very much 
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that I have been delayed. I had about 50 
newspapermen in my office and I couldn't 
evict them as quickly as I should have, 
perhaps, but I thank you for your under- 
standing and for your tolerance and I hope 
you didn’t get too hot. 

There are some compensating advantages. 
Maybe the sunburn will make you look 
better, 

In any event, this is a very special occa- 
sion for me and I want to genuinely extend 
to you a warm welcome as a participant in 
this historic occasion. I want to thank 
you for coming. I want to review with you 
some of my thoughts, very briefly. 

Twenty years ago tomorrow, in the city 
of Warsaw, there occurred a demonstration 
of human courage that the world will never 
forget. The courageous people of a captive 
city challenged the chains of their captors. 
Three hours after the start of what is known 
as Operation Tempest, the flag of the Polish 
Republic was flying in the heart of Warsaw, 
for the first time in 5 years. For 63 days, 
proud Poles fought to liberate their beloved 
capital from the occupying army. 

On October 2, 1944, a decision to cease the 
valiant fight was dictated and required by 
lack of food, a lack of water, a lack of am- 
munition, and a desire to save the remaining 
civilian population from systematic destruc- 
tion. Eighty percent of Warsaw had been 
destroyed. Twenty thousand Polish soldiers 
had been killed, or serlously wounded. The 
toll among civilians was too high to even 
count. 

But as the Polish forces marched past on 
that final day, the citizens in thé streets 
sang to them: “Poland is not yet lost, while 
we still live.” We, in America, know that 
spirit well. It attended us at the birth of 
our Nation. We have seen it shine from 
the Polish character time and time again, 
We see it, again, now in Warsaw rebuilt 
from the ashes and the rubble. 

We see it in the steadfast faith of the 
Polish people. We see it gratefully in our 
fellow citizens of Polish ancestry and I 
visited only a few months ago in Chicago 
with hundreds of thousands of them. They 
live among us now as patriots of the cause 
of freedom for all mankind. The congres- 
sional district from which I come is in- 
habited by hundreds and thousands of 
people of Polish ancestry. 

So, we know the Polish spirit well. We 
know the unswerving dedication of the Po- 
lish people to the goals of liberty and 
equality and independence. That is why our 
policy is designed to help the Polish people 
so they may increasingly help themselves. 
We have done much toward this goal in 
many fields. 

Today, all Americans are proud to join 
with the Poles of Poland, the Poles abroad, 
and the Polish-Americans to commemorate 
the 20th anniversary of the Warsaw uprising. 
We repeat with them now the motto of the 
Polish struggle for independence: For your 
freedom and ours. 

Warsaw UPRISING Day—A PROCLAMATION BY 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA 


Whereas August 1, 1964, marks the 20th 
aniversary of the historic uprising of Polish 
patriots to liberate their capital, the city of 
Warsaw from the Nazi ocupation; and 

Whereas the bravery of the Polish people 
demonstrated their determination to achieve 
liberty and independence; and 

Whereas the American people regard the 
action of the Polish patriots in the Warsaw 
uprising as a great manifestation of bravery 
and devotion to home and country; and 

Whereas this historic effort should serve 
to inspire people everywhere to rededicate 
themselves to the cause of freedom and 
justice: Now, therefore, 
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I, Lyndon B. Johnson, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby desig- 
nate August 1, 1964, as Warsaw Uprising Day. 

I invite the people of the United States 
to observe this day with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities, and I urge them to 
mark this event as an exceptional demon- 
stration of man’s courage and devotion in 
the long and continuing struggle for human 
freedom. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 31st 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1964, 
and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the 189th. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

Ey the President: 

Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 


How Service Families Are Being Cheated 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
about 6 weeks ago, there appeared in one 
of the Sunday supplement magazine sec- 
tions, an article written by Jack Ander- 
son entitled “How Service Families Are 
Being Cheated.” 

I requested the Department of Defense 
to comment on this article and received 
the following memorandum which I de- 
sire to include with these remarks: 

Fact BHEET on ARTICLE “How SERVICE 

FAMILIES ARE BEING CHEATED” 


The Parade magazine article by Mr. Jack 
Anderson entitled “How Service Families Are 
Being Cheated” presents an unbalanced pic- 
ture of the oversea dependents schools of 
the Department of Defense. To cite but 
several examples, while the article pictured 
a quonset hut at Lakenheath, it failed to 
mention the very fine high school built on 
the same base in 1960. Similarly, while the 
article is critical of the schools in the 
Munich area, it falled to mention that in 
January 1964 a visiting committee of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the association which ac- 
credits these schools, said of the Munich 
American High School: “The committee was 
favorably impressed by the strong adminis- 
trative and instructional personnel, the guid- 
ance and library services, the morale of 
faculty and students, and the cooperation of 
civilian and military personnel in the ac- 
complishment of their common objective.” 

The Department of Defense believes that 
it is providing an oversea education pro- 
gram equivalent to that being provided by 
the better systems in the United States. 
Such an educational program—not “a show- 
piece displaying to the world the high qual- 
ity of American education! —is the mandate 
of the and the objective of the 
Department of Defense. The problems of 
transporting to foreign countries and pro- 
viding housing, medical care, logistic support 
and community services for thousands of 
dependents of military and civilian person- 
nel are immense. These operations are also 


together in reasonable comfort without un- 
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due hardship. Both the flow of gold and 
the possible relocation of military units miti- 
gate against costly permanent construction 
of school facilities for which there may be 
no long-term need. Viewed in this light, it 
is unrealistic to expect the establishment 
and operation of an oversea dependents 
school system which would be outstanding 
in terms of buildings and facilities. Never- 
theless, many find modern school buildings 
have been provided, but it has also been 
necessary to use a number of makeshift 
classrooms. These latter are not fully satis- 
factory but they are generally adequate and 
they are being improved. Similar school 
facility problems have been experienced in 
public school systems in the United States 
in recent years. 

Because of the sincere interest of Members 
of Congress, oversea commanders, parents, 
and dedicated school administrators and 
teachers much has been accomplished. 
Many students, parents, teachers, and admin- 
istrators have high praise for the education 
which is being provided in the oversea de- 
pendents schools. Students experience no 
difficulty in being accepted into schools and 
colleges in the United States when they re- 
turn from overseas. The article cites iso- 
lated supply and administrative difficulties 
atypical of the system as a whole and gen- 
erally attributable to lack of vigorous sup- 
ply and administrative action at local level. 
Isolated instances of supply deficiencies are 
bound to occur; remedial action has and 
will continue to be taken to correct such 
deficiencies. The article also cites an ex- 
ample of atypical living conditions for teach- 
ers. Naturally, living conditions overseas 
vary with the post of duty and some are bet- 
ter than others. Teacher recruitment pro- 
cedures provide for advising teachers about 
living conditions likely to be encountered 
overseas and every effort is made to provide 
suitable accommodations. With few excep- 
tions teachers, as well as other civilian em- 
ployees who are overseas yoluntarily, adapt 
to the circumstances. 

Basic to the “unsatisfactory educational 
conditions” of which the National Educa- 
tion Association and the Overseas Education 
Association complain is dissatisfaction with 
teachers salaries as evidenced by the suit 
filed by them against the United States. 
The facts are that in 1959 the Congress 
enacted the Defense Department Overseas 
Teachers Pay and Personnel Practices Act 
(Public Law 86-91). Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of that act, the Department of De- 
fense has established a procedure for relating 
the pay of its oversea teachers to the pay 
for comparable teaching positions in the 
United States. This procedure contemplates 
an annual review of the salaries of teachers 
in the United States and an appropriate ad- 
justment of the oversea salary schedule in 
line with the data obtained as a result of this 
review. However, a problem has arisen in 
connection with the implementation of this 
procedure. The teacher salary schedule that 
actually can be established is dependent up- 
on the per pupil limitation established in 
the annual appropriations process. Defense 
appropriations acts for the past few years 
have contained per pupil limitations which, 
except for school year 1963-64, haye pre- 
cluded teached salary increases. The per 
pupil limitation established for fiscal year 
1964 enabled the Department of Defense to 
authorize a $100 across-the-board increase 
for the 1963-64 school year. The budget for 
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fiscal year 1965 included a request for funds 
which, if granted, will permit a further 
teachers salary increase of not less than $200 
for school year 1964-65. 

The Department of Defense is fully con- 
scious of its responsibilities to service fam- 
ilies and is currently engaged in organizing 
an effective Department of Defense over- 
sea dependents school system to replace the 
three separate and largely uncoordinated 
previously existing systems. The objective is 
a more eficient and effective operation. 
There has been established within the office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Man- 
power) a professional staff to establish broad 
policies and delineate responsibility for the 
worldwide operation of the oversea de- 
pendents schooling program. Department of 
Defense Directive 1342.6, “Overseas Depend- 
ents Schools, Department of Defense”, issued 
on January 3, 1964, provides for the opera- 
tion of the oversea dependents schools sys- 
tem under the policy direction of the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower). 

In the interest of improved personnel man- 
agement, a pupil-teacher ratio of 25 to 1 
has been established for the dependents 
school system and a limitation placed on 
the employment of school administrators. 
For the 1964-65 school year a common teach- 
er recruiting program has been placed in 
operation. This program provides for the use 
of a common information brochure for teach- 
ers instead of each military department is- 
suing a separate publication. Additional 
actions contemplated involve centralized pro- 
curement, storage and distribution of school 
supplies and materials for all oversea de- 
pendents schools and the development of a 
study, “Curriculum Design of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Oversea Dependents 
Schools.” This study will be used as the 
basis for the preparation of common study 
guides for grades 1 to 12 to be used by all 
dependent schools. In addition, common re- 
port cards, pupil cumulative records and 
other necessary school forms and publica- 
tions are being prepared. The Department 
is convinced that what is required in the 
interest of more effective management and 
improved operations, both educationally and 
administratively, is centralized educational 
direction combined with decentralized logis- 
tical support. 

In summary, the problems which exist in 
the oversea dependents schools are similar 
to problems which confront administrators 
of schools in the United States. The De- 
partment believes that the majority of teach- 
ers overseas feel that the experience is en- 
riching, rewarding and provides for pro- 
fessional growth. They also appreciate the 
free transportation to oversea areas, the 
housing provisions, and other privileges. 
The Department is not completely satisfied 
with the oversea d dents schools and is 
devoting a great deal of attention to their 
improvement. 

EDWARD L. KaATZENBACH, Jr., 

Deputy Assistant Secretary (Education). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shail be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
— Record should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
7 — arte (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

9). 


